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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  will 
be  found  to  have  a wide  range  of  subjects,  all  of  them,  it  is 
trusted,  treated  in  a satisfactory  manner.  F^rst,  Sylvanus 
Urban  may  be  allowed  to  place  the  Notes  on  the  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,  which  are  fully  illustrated  from  sketches 
made  recently  on  the  spot,  and  which,  when  complete,  will  be 
found  to  give  a more  full  and  accurate  collection  of  genuine 
examples  of  Irish  architecture  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 
Next  in  importance  he  would  place  the  series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered by  Mr.  W.  Burges  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  entitled 
Art  applied  to  Industry,  which  are  here  published,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  author’s  revision.  Both  these  series  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  next  volume.  The  investigation  of  the 
dwelling-places  and  burial-places  of  primitive  races  on  the 
North  Yorkshire  moors  has  been  actively  pursued,  and  some 
remarkable  discoveries  will  be  found  chronicled  under  the 
head  of  Discovery  of  a Celtic  Kitchen-refuse-heap  at  Nor- 
manby,  in  Cleveland,  and  Examination  of  a large  Houe  on 
the  Skelton  Moors.  Next,  the  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
have  been  investigated  in  a full  review  of  Mr.  Evans’s  ex- 
cellent work  bearing  that  name  ; and  an  obscure  point  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  history  has  been  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  ancient  See  of  Sidnacester.  Monumental  Brasses,  the 
Fortunes  of  Evesham,  and  other  mediaeval  topics,  have  been 
duly  considered  ; and,  with  a view  to  that  linking  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past  which  is  the  province  of  the  true  archae- 
ologist, the  strange  history  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  has  shared  our  attention  with  Monumental  In- 
scriptions in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  the  Public  Records  of 
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Ireland,  and  Suggestions  of  Objects  of  Archaeological  Interest 
in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Antiquarian  Societies  will  be 
found  replete  with  matters  of  interest;  and  the  same  may 
fairly  be  said  of  the  Correspondence,  in  which  department 
Sylvanus  Urban  is  still  able  to  boast  of  the  many  learned 
men  who  make  his  pages  their  medium  of  communication. 
Though  the  space  that  can  be  afforded  for  Reviews  is  but 
limited,  no  wc^k  of  antiquarian  interest  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  SylvanUwS  Urban  has  been  allowed  to  go 
unnoticed. 

Of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  volume  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  they  embrace  such  a permanent  record  of  the  family 
changes  among  the  upper  classes  of  society  as  can  nowhere 
else  be  found,  and  the  value  of  which  has  been  freely  ac- 
knowledged by  those  best  qualified  to  judge — as  family  and 
county  historians.  The  labour  of  producing  this  mass  of 
materials  is  great,  but  whilst  (as  has  long  been  the  case) 
Sylvanus  Urban  continues  to  receive  proof  that  his  exer- 
tions are  appreciated  he  will  consider  himself  amply  repaid. 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Revievo,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c.,  received  after  the  loth  instant,  cannot  be  attended  to  until  the 
follovoing  Month. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  WALDO. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a privately  printed  pamphlet  entitled, 
“ Notes  respecting  the  Family  of  Waldo,” 
which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Morris 
Charles  Jones,  of  Gungrog,  near  Welsh- 
pool, and  11,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  who 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  pages 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  some 
of  the  information.  He  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  one  who  can  supply 
certain  deficiencies,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — 

“ Points  upon  which  euethee  infor- 
mation IS  SOUGHT. 

“ Page  1. — The  Christian  name  and 
any  particulars  of  the  first  of  the  Waldos 
who  came  to  England  from  the  Nether- 
lands temp.  Elizabeth,  and  any  parti- 
culars of  his  previous  pedigree  and  arras, 
or  of  his  children,  or  descendants,  whose 
pedigrees  are  not  traced  out  in  the  fore- 
going notes.  The  supply  of  any  of  the 
Christian  and  other  names  and  dates, 
for  which  blanks  are  left. 

“ Particulars  and  derivation  of  the 
family  of  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  and  his 
arms  (if  any). 

“ Page  5. —Are  any  of  the  descendants 
of  Tryphmna,  wife  of  Henry  Arnold, 
Esq.,  still  extant  ? 

“ Page  6. — An  extract  from  ‘ The  Life 
of  Mary  II.  (1695),’  or  any  other  woi’k, 
giving  particulars  of  the  knighting  of 
•Sir  Edward  Waldo  by  Charles  II. 

“ Page  13. — On  what  occasion  was  Sir 
Timothy  Waldo  knighted  ? and  is  it  re- 
ferred to  in  any  work  ? 

“ Page  25. — Tiie  name  of  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  name  of  Waldo  in  America, 
from  whence  he  came,  and  where  he  first 
settled  ; and  any  particulars  that  may  be 
likely  to  furnish  a clue  to  his  origin  and 
family,  and  any  particulars  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

“Page  29. — Information  as  to  the 
family  of  Walden  or  Waldew,  who  first 
took  the  ‘ heml  azure.’ 

“ Page  30. — The  origin  of  the  Wal- 
deive  family  of  Warwickshire,  and  of 
their  arms.” 


“ SPERNIT  PERICULA  VIRTUS.” 

Sir, — My  last  letter  on  this  subject 
must  be  somewhat  qualified,  and  the 
owner  of  the  seal  in  question  allowed 
a little  more  scope. 

My  informant  being  in  years,  there  is 
a little  doubt  about  the  date  and  place 
of  finding  the  seal.  I am  now  informed 
that  it  was  picked  up  at  Brighton  about 
the  year  1820. — I am,  &c. 

William  Grey. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  B.  — The  leaden  signaculum 
(found  in  the  river  at  Crayford)  in  the 
form  of  a half-moon,  or  ship,  with  a figure 
seated  within  it,  is,  as  J.  A.  B.  con- 
jectures, a veritable  pilgrim’s  sign.  The 
type  will  be  found  in  the  Collectanea 
Ayitiqua,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxiii.  figs.  xi.  and 
xiv.,  where  it  is  assigned  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Bonlogne-sur-Mer. 

A seal  found  at  Darenth,  and  a coin 
found  on  the  beach  at  Sheerness,  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pryer,  may 
be  described  as  follows : — The  seal  is 
oval,  with  loop  at  the  back,  and  in- 
scribed, FRANGE  LEGE  TEGE  : ‘ Break’ 
(the  seal);  ‘read’  (the  letter);  ‘con- 
ceal’ (it).  The  device  is  an  arm  with 
closed  hand,  upon  which  a falcon  is 
perched. 

The  coin  is  a penny  of  ^thelred 
II.,  of  the  type  No.  4,  pi.  xxii.,  of 
Ruding’s  “ Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,”  but  struck  at  Canterbury, 
CAENT,  by  the  moneyer  Eadwold,  ead- 
POLD.  It  is  in  excellent  condition. 


Several  Reports,  Reviews  and  Obi- 
tuaries, which  are  in  type,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTUEE  OF  IRELAND.  I. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  every  nation  has  a style  of 
architecture  of  its  own,  almost  as  distinct  as  its  language  or 
any  other  national  peculiarity.  The  buildings  of  each  nation 
are  also  frequently  the  best  evidence  we  possess  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  it  had  attained  at  any  particular  pe- 
riod, and  they  are  therefore  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
of  a people,  although  one  that  has  been  neglected  by  all  his- 
torians, because  the  historians  themselves  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  information.  Formerly  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
were  so  great,  and  the  representations  we  possessed  by  means 
of  engravings  of  the  buildings  of  each  people  were  so  inexact, 
that  our  information  on  the  subject  was  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  confined  to 
a very  limited  number  of  persons.  Now-a-days,  when  every- 
body can  travel  from  one  country  to  another,  and  when  photo- 
graphy brings  us  every  day  the  most  exact  representations  of 
the  buildings  of  all  countries,  the  case  is  very  different,  the 
subject  is  being  widely  studied  and  is  better  understood  every 
year.  Besides  these  national  characteristics,  we  find  also  that 
there  is  a general  history  of  architecture,  a succession  of  styles 
in  all  the  countries  of. modern  Europe,  always  following  the 
same  order,  though  not  always  exactly  contemporaneous.  On 
the  contrary,  countries  and  districts  which  were  remote  from 
the  centres  of  civilization,  and  had  comparatively  little  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  have  always  their  national  or  pro- 
vincial peculiarities  more  strongly  developed,  while  they  follow 
more  slowly  the  general  march  and  succession  of  the  styles. 
Each  succeeding  century  has  left  its  stamp  upon  its  buildings 
as  distinct  as  any  other  part  of  its  history,  but  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  style  of  one  century,  such  as  the  thirteenth, 
which  is  the  most  distinctly  marked  of  all,  may  be  found  in 
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remote  districts  in  the  fourteenth,  or  even  later;  although  in 
those  cases  of  imitation  of  an  earlier  style  there  are  always 
some  details  belonging  to  the  later  period  which  the  experi- 
enced eye  can  detect. 

The  buildings  of  Ireland,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  have 
a very  marked  and  decided  national  character  of  their  own; 
they  are  distinctly  Irish,  and  no  one  accustomed  to  the  build- 
ings of  other  countries  can  for  a moment  mistake  them.  We 
also  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  in  chronological  order  the 
succession  of  styles  in  Ireland  is  very  much  behind  that  of 
other  countries.  The  Friary  churches,  miscalled  abbeys,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  the  dates  of  foundation  of 
which  are  distinctly  recorded,  retain  in  the  fifteenth  century 
features  which  in  other  countries  belong  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  other  build- 
ings, of  which  the  dates  are  not  recorded,  were  equally  behind 
other  countries  in  the  succession  of  styles.  It  was  not  until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  admirable  work  of  Rickman 
appeared,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  each  succeeding 
style  were  properly  defined  and  exactly  described,  and  until 
these  were  known  and  understood  all  previous  works  on  medieval 
architecture  were  so  vague  and  contradictory  that  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  them. 

A careful  examination  of  the  principal  buildings  of  modern 
Europe  from  which  the  general  history  of  architecture  has 
been  drawn,  has  demonstrated  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  people  who  succeeded  them  were  accustomed  to 
build  chiefly  of  wood,  of  which  we  have  of  course  no  remains, 
and  occasionally  of  rough  stone,  such  as  they  found  ready  to 
their  hands  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  split  from  the 
rocks  or  cliffs  by  means  of  wedges.  The  various  tribes  of  • 
Northmen,  whether  called  Saxons,  or  Danes,  or  Normans,  or 
by  other  names  in  other  countries,  who  overran  Europe  in  all 
directions  and  destroyed  the  Roman  civilization,  were  accus- 
tomed to  build  in  this  manner  only,  when  they  built  at  all. 
When  these  nations  began  to  be  civilized  and  became  Christian, 
they  became  very  zealous  Christians,  as  it  was  their  nature  to 
be  vigorous  and  zealous  in  every  thing  that  they  undertook. 
Having  become  Christian  they  began  to  build  churches  every- 
where with  wonderful  activity  and  zeal,  but  they  did  not  possess 
much  skill  in  building,  they  had  everything  to  learn  by  copy- 
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ing  the  older  buildings  of  the  Komans,  or  such  others  as  they 
could  find  to  copy.  The  earlier  churches  were  generally  of 
wood,  and  the  chronicles  are  full  of  accounts  of  the  burn- 
ing of  churches ; it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that 
churches  were  commonly  built  of  stone,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  burnt.  The  number  of  churches  erected  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  marvellous,  but  they  were  so  badly  built 
that  comparatively  few  have  come  down  to  our  time ; we  have, 
however,  enough  of  them  to  see  that  they  were  at  first  entirely 
of  rough  stone,  and  that  cut  stone  or  ashlar  was  introduced 
very  gradually  and  very  sparingly  at  first,  being  confined  to 
the  corners  and  what  are  called  the  dressings  — that  is,  the 
sides  of  the  openings  for  door  and  windows — for  a long  period, 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  not 
until  quite  the  end  of  that  century  that  we  can  find  anywhere 
buildings  faced  entirely  with  ashlar  or  cut  stone,  and  at  first 
the  joints  of  mortar  between  these  cut  stones  were  extremely 
rude  and  clumsy.  The  walls  of  all  early  buildings  are  also  very 
thick  and  massive,  and  as  the  workmen  became  more  skilful 
by  practice,  they  learned  to  be  more  careful  of  the  material ; 
they  discovered  that  walls  of  half  the  thickness  well  built  were 
equally  strong  with  those  of  double  the  mass  badly  put  to- 
gether ; they  learned  by  degrees  to  arrange  these  rough  stones 
in  regular  courses,  and  to  trim  them  into  shape  with  the 
hammer  \ eventually  they  learned  the  art  of  cutting  stone  into 
square  blocks  called  ashlar,  and  to  reduce  the  spaces  between 
these  blocks,  until  they  arrived  at  walls  built  entirely  of  ashlar, 
with  very  fine  joints  and  wonderfully  thin  for  the  height  to 
which  they  were  reared  and  the  masses  they  had  to  carry.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century  that  this  perfection  of 
masonry  was  anywhere  attained;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  that  the  marvellously  thin  walls,  which  shew  such 
wonderful  skill  in  construction,  were  erected,  such  as  those 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Dijon,  of  many  Gothic  spires,  &c. 

Many  successive  generations  of  workmen  were  necessary  be- 
fore such  a degree  of  skill  as  this  in  the  art  of  building  was 
attained.  To  suppose  that  the  native  Irish  possessed  this 
degree  of  skill  centuries  before  any  other  nation  is  the  height 
of  improbability ; it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  native 
Irish  continued  to  follow  the  habits  and  ways  of  their  Celtic 
forefathers  in  the  art  of  building,  as  in  many  other  things. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  b 
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Roman  civilization  never  penetrated  into  Ireland;  the  Irish 
had  no  Roman  buildings  to  copy,  as  the  other  European 
nations  had;  the  only  models  they  had  to  follow,  when  the 
fashion  of  building  in  stone  was  introduced  into  Ireland, 
were  the  cromlechs  and  the  cairns,  the  graves  of  their  Celtic 
forefathers,  such  as  the  same  race  have  left  all  over  Europe, 
but  which  have  nowhere  else  been  considered  as  models  for 
imitation.  The  sloping  jambs  of  their  doors  and  windows  seem 
to  be  clearly  derived  from  this  origin,  but  the  fashion  once 
set  continued  to  be  followed  down  to  the  sixteenth  century; 
it  became  merely  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Irish 
architecture. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  dates  of  Irish 
buildings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  very  distinct  national 
character,  and  that  they  are  highly  interesting,  and  deserve 
to  be  better  known  throughout  Europe  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  And  to  assist  in  this  object,  we  propose  to 
publish  a series  of  papers  on  Medieval  Buildings  in  Ireland, 
with  engravings  illustrative  of  their  peculiar  features : this 
will  enable  all  persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  general 
history  of  architecture  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the 
dates.  There  are  in  all  countries  local  antiquaries  who  study 
the  buildings  of  their  own  city,  or  province,  or  country,  with 
much  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  who  have  rendered,  and  we  hope 
will  continue  to  render,  great  service  to  the  science  of  archaeo- 
logy. But  each  of  these  local  antiquaries  is  ready  to  fight  for 
the  superior  antiquity  of  his  own  buildings;  those  which  he  has 
studied  so  carefully  must  be  a century  or  two  earlier  than  the 
corresponding  buildings  of  other  countries.  It  is  clear  that 
they  cannot  all  be  right,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  are 
all  wrong ; that  each  has  misapplied  the  history  which  he  has 
so  diligently  made  out,  has  overlooked  the  continual  rebuilding 
in  each  succeeding  century  which  has  gone  on  everywhere,  or 
has  mistaken  the  date  of  the  original  foundation  for  that  of 
the  existing  construction.  Such  mistakes  are  found  in  every 
country,  and  in  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  subject ; a very 
little  consideration  tells  us  that  the  date  of  foundation  only 
proves  that  there  is  nothing  earlier  than  that  date,  and  says 
nothing  as  to  the  date  of  the  existing  fabric,  which  may  have 
been  rebuilt  half-a-dozen  times.  It  is  only  by  the  collation 
and  comparison  of  a large  number  of  examples  in  various 
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countries  and  provinces^  especially  tliose  of  wliicli  we  liave  the 
actual  history  of  the  construction^  that  we  can  learn  to  judge 
accurately  of  the  age  of  any  buildiug.  We  have  a sufficient 
number  extant  of  fabric  rolls  and  building  accounts  to  be  quite 
sure  about  all  tbe  later  periods^  and  for  those  of  earlier  date 
the  buildings  themselves^  when  carefully  examined^  almost 
always  bear  evidence  of  the  different  re-constructions  which 
they  have  undergone.  Some  small  portion  of  the  earlier  fabric 
has  almost  always  been  preserved,  and  is  sufficiently  distinct 
in  the  mode  of  construction  to  shew  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  original  work  and  that  of  later  date ; and  this  is 
pre-eminently  the  case  in  Ireland,  as  we  hope  to  shew  in  the 
course  of  this  series  of  Papers.  The  principles  of  Professor 
Willises  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  are  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  principal  buildings  in  Europe,  and  wherever  they  are 
applied  they  are  unanswerable;  they  have  not  yet  been  applied 
at  all  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  by  this  process  only  that  the  truth 
can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  examination  of 
every  course  of  stone  and  every  joint  in  the  masonry  that  we 
can  arrive  at  the  real  history  of  any  building. 

Whenever  any  mouldings  can  be  found,  they  are  the  best  and 
safest  guide  to  the  history  of  the  building,  both  as  to  the  period 
when  it  was  built,  and  the  people  by  whose  hands  it  was  con- 
structed. The  mouldings  of  each  succeeding  century  are  quite 
distinct  everywhere,  although  the  change  is  always  gradual,  and 
not  always  simultaneous  in  different  countries.  Each  century 
and  each  nation  has  mouldings  of  its  own ; the  English  mould- 
ings of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  instance,  are  very  distinct 
from  the  French  or  the  German  mouldings  of  the  same  period : 
and  though  they  are  more  marked  at  that  period  than  any 
other,  the  same  is  true  at  all  periods.  The  English  mouldings 
at  all  periods  are  the  richest  and  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
Irish  also  very  soon  developed  a system  of  mouldings  of  their 
own,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  nation,  but  the  same 
series  of  changes  naturally  took  place  in  Ireland  as  in  other 
countries;  the  deep  and  bold  mouldings  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury gradually  die  away  into  the  poor  shallow  mouldings  of  the 
fifteenth.  In  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries,  the  general  forms 
of  the  buildings  of  earlier  periods  may  be  copied  in  later  ages, 
but  the  mouldings  always  betray  these  imitations.  Just  as  iu 
England  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  built  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  in  such  close  imitation  of  the  choir  of  the 
thirteenth  that  by  ordinary  observers  no  difference  is  per- 
ceived, and  yet  more  close  observation  shews  that  the  mould- 
ings are  entirely  of  the  fifteenth,  so  in  Ireland,  in  the  Friars’ 
churches  of  the  fifteenth,  the  lancet  windows  of  the  thirteenth, 
or  the  wide  windows  divided  by  raullions  and  their  heads  filled 
with  reticulated  tracery  which  in  other  countries  belong  to  the 
fourteenth,  are  both  used  indiscriminately. 

The  architecture  of  a country  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  a knowledge  of  its  history ; and  this,  which  may  be 
stated  as  a general  truth,  holds  nowhere  more  remarkably  true 
than  in  Ireland.  Its  history  is  that  of  a country  broken  and 
fettered,  not  allowed  to  develope  its  own  ideas,  but  having  those 
of  its  conquerors  pressed  as  it  were  into  its  very  life.  In  early 
times  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  its  own 
petty  chieftains,  and  these  wars  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  its 
equally  warlike  neighbours.  Portions  of  it  were  conquered  and 
settled  by  the  hardy  sea-kings  of  the  North,  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  whom  we  call  Northmen,  but  who  in  Ireland  were 
called  Ostmen,  or  Eastmen,  because  they  came  there  from  the 
East.  These,  having  fully  established  themselves,  became  amal- 
gamated with  the  natives,  and  have  left  no  buildings  of  any  dis- 
tinctive character. 

But  when  in  after  years  Ireland  committed  the  fatal  mistake 
of  inviting  foreigners  to  interfere  in  its  domestic  quarrels,  as 
these  foreigners  themselves  had  before  done,  they,  like  them, 
became  conquered  and  subjected  to  the  friends  they  had  invited 
to  assist  them.  The  English  brought  with  them  their  own  man- 
ners, their  own  laws,  their  own  arts.  They  erected  castles  to 
maintain  their  power,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in  check.  They 
founded  monasteries  and  endowed  cathedrals  in  expiation  of 
their  crimes  and  to  propitiate  the  Church,  and  all  these  build- 
ings they  erected  in  the  style  of  their  own  country,  modified 
by  having  to  employ  native  workmen,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  they  had  to  work  on ; and  in  general,  buildings  of 
the  same  style  are  later  in  date  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

Of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  earlier  period  of  Irish 
history  there  are  many  yet  remaining,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
of  very  early  antiquity ; but  they  have  been  so  mixed  up  with 
later  work,  that  much  confusion  and  much  virulent  controversy 
has  arisen  in  consequence,  which  a little  careful  examination 
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might  have  avoided.  The  fact  is,  that  when  it  was  desirable  to 
enlarge  one  of  the  small  cells  which  from  tradition  and  long 
association  had  become  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  instead 
of  taking  it  down,  as  would  now  in  general  be  the  case,  the 
builders  contrived  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
walls,  which  are  frequently  enclosed  in  walls  of  much  later  date* 
This  not  having  been  noticed,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
misapprehension  and  dispute,  the  later  work  by  one  party 
being  ascribed  to  the  early  date,  and  by  the  other  the  early 
work  to  the  late  date. 

All  these  matters  require  candid  and  careful  investigation, 
and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  detached  and  frag- 
mentary papers  to  elucidate  the  truth  as  far  as  possible.  Bound 
to  no  party,  advocating  no  peculiar  views,  and  uninfluenced  by 
any  preconceived  theories,  the  object  shall  be  to  seek  the  truth 
on  whichever  side  it  may  lie,  to  bring  prominently  forward  the 
peculiarities  of  Irish  architecture,  and  to  give  it  a place  among 
the  other  national  varieties  of  the  great  medieval  style. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church  is 
that  the  Ostmen  had  an  establishment  here,  and  that  they 
built  cells  or  vaults  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  so  early 
as  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  The  Ostmen  had  at  that  time  a 
large  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffey,  and  which 
is  still  known  as  Ostmantown,  or  Osmanton ; and  it  is  stated 
that  their  chief  or  king,  Sictryg,  gave  to  Donat,  or  Donagh, 
the  Irish  and  Danish  Bishop  of  Dublin,  the  piece  of  land  on 
which  the  arches  and  vaults^’  were  situate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a church  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  And 
for  this  purpose  he  endowed  it  with  lands,  &c.,  and  contributed 
gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  its  erection.  Donat  also,  after  the 
completion  of  the  cathechial,  built  an  episcopal  palace,  and  died 
in  1074,  and  was  buried  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  Of  this 
church  only  the  crypt  under  the  transept  remains. 

In  1162  Lorcan  O^Tuathal,  or  O^Toole,  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  received  from  the  Anglo-Norman  Court 
a full  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  convent,  and 
further  grants  of  land,  &c.  Soon  after  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Bichard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  better  known  as 
“ Strongbow,”  Robert  Eitz-Stephen,  and  Raymond  le  Gros, 
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commenced  rebuilding  the  choir,  the  central  tower,  and  two 
chapels,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund  and  St.  ^larr,  the  other 
to  St.  Laurence.  These  were  probablr  in  the  transepts.  Strong- 
bow  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  in  1177.  Of  the 
church  built  bv  Toole  and  Strongbow  the  transepts  still 
remain. 

In  1283  a fire  in  the  town  destrored  the  tower,  the  chapter- 
house,  the  cloister,  and  dormitorT  of  the  prioiy.  The  citizens 
immediately  commenced  a subscription  for  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedral,  which  would  no  doubt  be  set  about  at  once,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  western  Hmb  was  taken  down,  and 
the  present  nave  with  the  crypt  under  it  begun.  A great  part 
of  the  monastery  would  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  progress  a long  time,  for  we  read  that  in  1303  Friar 
Henri  de  Cork  was  licensed  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  to 
obtain  alms  for  that  purpose.  From  its  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  it  would  seem  that  the  bell-tower  was  of  wood ; and  it 
seems,  likewise,  that  it  was  rebuilt  of  the  same  material  after 
the  fire,  for  we  find  that  in  1316  a violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  threw  down  the  steeple  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  some  yeai‘s,  for  in  1331  the  Priory, 
determining  to  avoid  for  the  future  the  catastrophes  which  had 
twice  occurred,  obtained  from  Edward  III.  a licence  to  build 
a “bell-tower  of  stone  As  the  piers  before  this  time  had  only 
to  carry  a wooden  tower,  they  would  most  probably  be  only 
slight,  but  when  a stone  building  was  intended,  the  builders 
would  naturally  strengthen  the  supports;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  present  solid  and  massive  piers  are  what 
were  then  built.  The  same  idea  caused  them  to  build  the 
tower  itself  in  an  unusually  plain  and  substantial  manner : it 
has  merely  a plain  turret  at  each  corner,  and  windows  with 
simple  Decorated  tracery. 

1349 — 1362.  John  de  Paul,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  erected 
the  chancel  with  the  throne,  the  great  east  window,  and  three 
other  windows  on  the  south  side,  between  the  east  window  and 
the  Archbishop’s  seat. 

In  1541  Henry  Till,  changed  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the 
cathedral  into  a Dean  and  Chapter,  and  from  this  time  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  having  been 
formerly  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1562.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  with  the  vaulted  roof  fell. 
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injuring  the  rest  of  the  nave,  and  destroying  the  tomb  of 
Strongbow. 

It  is  singular  that  one  diocese  should  have  two  cathedrals  in 
the  same  city,  but  this  is  the  case  in  Dublin.  Christ  Church, 
or  the  Holy  Trinity  as  it  was  called,  was  the  oldest  founda- 
tion, but  Archbishop  Comyn  in  1190  built  a prebendal  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  his  successor,  Henry  de  Londres, 

erected  it  into  a cathedral.  The  rival  establishments  seem  to 

* 

have  had  frequent  disputes,  but  in  1300  they  came  to  a com- 
promise on  the  following  terms : That  each  church  should  be 
styled  Cathedral  and  Metropolitan;’’  that  the  archbishops 
should  be  consecrated  and  enthroned  in  Christ  Church,  which 
being  the  Greater  Mother  and  Elder  Church”  should  have 
the  precedence  in  all  rights  and  concerns  of  the  Church ; and 
that  the  cross,  mitre,  and  ring  of  every  archbishop  whenever 
he  died  should  be  deposited  there,  and  that  there  should  be 
held  public  penances,  and  the  consecration  of  the  chrism  oil  on 
Maunday  Thursday;  but  that  each  church  should  have  alter- 
nately the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  the  archbishops,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  their  wills. 

The  exterior  of  Christ  Church  is  uninteresting  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  has  been  so  modernized,  and  the  ancient  features 
so  mixed  up  with  recent  alterations,  that  it  has  lost  almost  all 
appearance  of  antiquity ; but  the  interior,  though  sadly  muti- 
lated and  barbarously  restored,”  has  still  much  to  interest, 
and  would  amply  repay  a most  careful  examination. 


Sections,  CMst  Cliurcli  Cathedral. 

a Tower-arch.  J Capital  of  Tower-arch.  c Base.  Arch  in  South  Transept. 

The  transept  where  we  enter,  is  of  late  or  transition  Norman, 
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with  round  and  pointed  arches  used  indiscriminately.  The 
triforium  and  clerestory  are  perfect,  but 
walled  up.  The  section  of  the  mouldings 
approaches  a good  deal  to  Early  English, 
and  there  are  some  rather  singular  capitals. 

The  tower-arches  are  pointed,  very  plain, 
and  massive,  the  section  being  merely  a 
chamfer  twice  recessed.  The  piers  are  of 
the  same  section,  of  great  thickness  and 
strength,  and  the  capitals  and  bases  re- 
markably plain  and  clumsy.  These  are 
„ ,,  , most  probably  the  arches  of  the  bell-tower 

Transition  Norman  Capital,  ^ ^ ^ 

Sontti  Transept,  fQ^  which  a licence  was  granted  by  Ed- 

ward  III.,  1325.  This  plain,  clumsy  work 
is  very  different  from  what  we  should  expect  in  England,  but  is 
not  at  all  out  of  place  at  this  date  in  Ireland.  Capitals  equally 
plain  and  heavy  occur  at  St.  Audoen’s,  at  Killmallock,  and  at 
Askeaton  in  buildings  of  this  date  or  later,  and  the  extreme 
solidity  of  the  piers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  builders  having 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  a stone  building  where  before  there 
had  been  one  only  of  wood. 

The  nave — that  is,  the  north  side  of  it— is  particularly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  pure  and  good 
Early  English,  though  not 
early  in  the  style.  The  piers 
are  clustered,  but  the  shafts 
are  not  detached,  and  are 
triply  filleted.  The  arch- 
moulds have  the  bold  rounds 
and  deep  hollows  which  are 
characteristic  of  Early  Eng- 
lish, but  not  of  Irish  work, 
and  they  are  throughout  fil- 
leted. This,  with  a peculi- 
arity in  the  neck-moulds  and 
bands,  would  give  a date 
rather  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  was  probably 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1283, 
as  large  subscriptions  were  made  for  that  purpose.  The  capitals 
are  particularly  elegant  and  graceful.  They  are  composed  of 
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the  usual  Early  English  stiff-leafed  foliage,  enclosing  heads 
of  bishops  and  female  saints.  The  mode  in  which  the  slender 
shafts  between  the  larger  ones  are  made  to  hold  the  foliage 
which  springs  from  them  is  singularly  beautiful. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  which  are  all  blocked  up,  are 
of  the  same  date,  but  offer  some  peculiarities  which  are  decidedly 
Irish.  They  have  the  same  form  w^hich  we  find  in  the  earliest 
Irish  buildings,  and  which  has  been  carried  down  .through  all 
styles  to  this  date,  or  later ; that  is,  the  windows,  which  are  plain 
lancets,  are  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  This  diminution 
upwards,  added  to  the  unusual  number  of  bands,  give  the  win- 
dows a strikingly  singular  effect.  The  bands  are  angular,  which 
is  another  peculiarity. 


Window  and  Capital  in  Nortli  Aisle  of  Nave,  Clirist  Clmrcli  Cathedral. 


In  the  north-east  angle  of  this  aisle  is  a very  peculiar  capital 
of  a respond,  or  wall-pier,  which  is  here  eugraved.  There  is  the 
usual  moulded  Early  English  capital,  and  below  it  another 
capital,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  trefoils  or  shamrocks.  It 
has  no  abacus  or  neck-moulds,  and  the  fillets  of  the  shaft  die 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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into  it.  It  is  very  much  mutilated  and  cut  away  by  alterations 
which  have  been  made,  but  is  here  restored. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  fell  in  1562,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
a very  poor  style,  but  four  transition  I^orman  arches  are  pre- 
served on  this  side,  resting  on  massive  octagonal  piers,  with 
bands.  On  this  side,  also,  is  an  effigy  of  a knight  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Strongbow,  but  the 
armorial  bearings  shew  that  it  is  not  so : they  are  three  cross 
crosslets  fitchee,  while  those  of  De  Clare  are  three  chevrons. 

The  choir  was  originally  Norman,  but  it  has  been  restored, 
and  the  Norman  work  so  mixed  with  modern  ornament  that  all 
value  is  lost. 

Under  the  transept  and  the  nave  is  a very  extensive  crypt, 
the  tradition  of  which  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Ostmen.  This 
is  probably  true  of  the  portion  which  lies  under  the  transept, 
which  is  of  very  rude  and  plain  masonry  of  early  character,  but 
that  under  the  nave  is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  nave 
itself,  as  is  indisputably  shewn  by  the  foliage  carved  on  the 
chamfers  of  the  thick  short  piers  of  solid  masonry. 


Cliamfers  on  the  Piers  of  the  -westem  portion  of  the  Crypt,  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  is  now  undergoing  a thorough 
course  of  restoration,  and  consequently  is  in  such  a state  of 
confusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  minutely;  and 
therefore  only  some  of  its  peculiarities  will  be  pointed  out.  And 
first,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
work  of  restoration  now  going  on. 

The  whole  that  has  been  done,  or  is  now  being  done,  is  at 
the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Guinness,  of  world-wide  celebrity;  a piece 
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of  unexampled  and  most  princely  munificence,  commenced  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  intention,  and  carried  out  with  an  un- 
stinting liberality,  hut,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  not  with  results 
equal  to  the  means  employed.  The  principle  professed  is  to 
let  the  stones  speak  for  themselves Let  the  stones  be 
their  own  architect.’’  This  no  doubt  is  a good,  and  the  only 
proper  principle,  if  judiciously  carried  out;  but  though  the 
stones  may  S2)eah  for  themselves,  they  require  an  interpreter 
who  understands  their  language.  Those  of  different  ages  have 
each  their  own  story  to  tell,  of  changes  which  have  taken  place, 
of  alterations  which  have  been  made,  of  wanton  destruction, 
and  equally  destructive  patchwork  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  ; and  unless  these  be  regarded,  any  restoration  must, 
for  the  history  of  architecture,  be  worse  than  useless.  If  we 
wished  to  restore  an  ancient  manuscript  which  had  been  in- 
jured by  time  or  bad  transcription,  we  should  not  employ 
one  to  do  it  who  could  only  copy  the  form  of  the  letters, 
but  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  We  should 
rather  employ  one  who,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  with  all  its  idioms  and  pecu- 
liarities, could  readily  judge  what  were  the  portions  whieh  had 
been  destroyed,  could  discriminate  what  was  merely  the  bad 
copying  of  various  scribes,  and  detect  any  interpolation  which 
might  have  crept  in  from  time  to  time.  In  like  manner, 
a building  requires  for  its  rational  restoration  some  one  who, 
thoroughly  understanding  the  styles  of  architecture  prevailing 
at  different  periods,  would  be  able  to  retain  all  that  is  genuine 
only,  but  to  discard  all  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  by  ignorance  or  wanton  caprice. 
This,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  in  the  present  instance  not 
been  done.  Copying  has  been  carried  on  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy care,  but  unfortunately  the  bad  has  been  copied  with 
the  same  care  as  the  good, — like  the  Chinese  tailor,  who  having 
an  old  coat  given  him  as  a pattern  for  a new  one,  most  con- 
scientiously copied  it,  and  inserted  on  the  new  coat  every  patch 
which  he  found  on  the  old  one.  In  like  manner  the  patches  of 
St.  Patrick’s  have  been  retained  on  the  new  garment  which  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Guinness  has  given  it.  To  prove  that  this 
censure  is  not  unmerited,  a reference  to  the  view  of  the  north- 
east angle  will  shew  where  Early  English  pinnacles  which  have 
in  late  times  been  restored  with  Perpendicular  panelling,  are 
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retained  as  genuine  in  the  new  restoration.  Again,  the  genuine 
Irish  battlements  of  the  turrets  at  the  west  end  have  sometime 
had  late  gablets  added  to  their  crests,  and  these  too  have  been 
retained.  A great  part  of  the  exterior  has  a very  modern  ap- 
pearance, and  looks  anything  but  genuine.  All  this  is  very 
mueh  to  be  regretted.  The  intention  was  excellent,  the  muni- 
ficence unparalleled,  and  if  only  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject  had  been  employed,  the  restoration  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have  yet  seen. 

It  is  a very  ungracious  and  unpleasant  task  to  speak  in  terms 
of  censure  of  such  a work  as  this,  but  still  in  describing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  building  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
without  remark. 

St.  Patrick's  is  chiefly  an  Early  English  building,  but  the 
exterior  particularly  has  been  very  much  modernized,  espe- 
cially the  pinnacles,  which  are  mostly,  bad. 

the  eye  is  the  singular  battle- 
ment which  seems  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  All  the  turrets  are 
crowned  with  it,  and  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  give  a na- 
tional character  to  the  build- 
ing. Instead  of  being,  like 
the  English  battlement,  form- 
ed of  a single  crest,  it  is  here 
composed  of  two,  three,  or 
more  steps,  and  ending  in  an 
acute  point,  formed  by  cham- 
fering oflp  the  outsides,  so  that 
it  has  frequently  the  efi*ect 
of  sloping  inwards.  The  an- 
nexed example,  taken  from 
the  south  transept,  will  ex- 
plain this.  It  is  one  of  the 
original  turrets,  which  with 
the  three  lancets  and  the 
circles  above  formed  a fine 
composition  as  a front  to  the 
the  north-west  angle  of  the 
nave,  and  was  originally  only  finished  with  four  turrets,  but 
in  the  last  century  a spire  was  added  to  it. 


The  first  feature  which  strikes 

A 


Turret  on  South  Transept,  St.  Patrick’s, 
transept.  The  tower  stands  at 
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The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles  ; a north 
and  south  transept,  each  with  a western  aisle ; a choir  with  two 
aisles  of  great  length  in  comparison  with  the  nave,  and  a Lady- 
chapel.  The  aisles  of  the  choir  are  carried  out  beyond  the 
east  end  as  far  as  half  the  length  of  the  Lady-chapel,  which 
on  the  exterior  appears  almost  detached,  as  it  is  so  much  lower 


North-east  Angle,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

a East  end  of  Choir.  h Lady-chapel.  c East  end  of  North  Aisle  of  Choir. 

d Diagonal  Flying  Buttress. 


than  the  choir.  The  latter  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses 
over  the  aisles,  one  of  which  at  each  angle  is  very  remarkable 
for  the  period  at  which  it  was  erected,  being  carried  diagonally ^ 
the  usual  mode  being  to  have  them  at  right  angles  to  the  sides 
and  end ; but  in  this  case  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
aisles  being  brought  forward  past  the  end  of  the  choir. 
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The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  much  finer  than  the  exterior. 


A Nave. 

B Choir. 

C Lady-chapel. 


Plan  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

D North  Transept,  or 
Cbapter-house. 

E South  Transept. 


F Consistory  Court. 
G West  Uoor. 

T Tower.  . 


and  its  restoration  has  been  more  successfully  carried  out. 

The  nave  is  supported  on  massive 
octagonal  piers,  without  proper 
capitals,  but  having  a string  run- 
ning round  the  impost  on  which 
most  of  the  arch- moulds  stop,  those 
of  the  label  and  the  inner  arch 
rising  from  corbels.  This  gives 
a singular  and  unusual  appearance 
to  the  arches.  The  clerestory  win- 
dows do  not  range  properly  with 
the  arches,  and  there  is  a curious 
defiection  of  the  surface  of  the 
wall  above  the  piers.  There  is 
a marked  difference  in  the  mould- 
ings of  the  arches  of  the  eastern 
impostofHer8,Nav6,3t.Patrick'».  western  portion,  as  will  be 

seen  by  the  sections  on  the  next  page,  those  on  the  east  being 
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of  much  bolder  and  more  pure  Early  English  character  than 
the  others,  which  are  of  later  date,  and  of  the  more  usual 
Irish  type. 

The  choir,  which  is  vaulted,  is  also  Early  English,  and  has 
been  restored,  as  has  also  the  Lady-chapel. 

The  history  of  the  building  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 
Its  site  was  originally  occupied  by  a small  parish  church  which 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  This  church 
Archbishop  Comyn  demolished,  and  erected  on  its  site,  about 
1190,  a collegiate  church,  which  his  successor,  Henry  de 
Londres,  changed  to  a cathedral,  and  most  probably  in  great 
part  rebuilt.  The  eastern  part  of  the  nave  is  probably  of 
this  date. 

In  1271,  Archbishop  Fulk  de  Sandford  was  buried  in  a chapel 


Sections  of  Pier-arciies,  St.  Patrick’s. 

1.  Arches  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Nave.  2.  Arches  of  the  Western  part  of  Nave. 


which  he  had  built;  this  was  probably  the  Lady-chapel,  as  it 
is  carried  out  considerably  beyond  the  choir  and  forms  almost 
a distinct  building. 

Part  of  the  cathedral  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Archbishop  Minot,  who  also,  about  the  year  1370, 
bu^  the  tower  of  “squared  stone but  the  spire  was  not 
ad^d  until  1750. 
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St.  Audoen’s  Church,  commonly  called  St.  Owen’s. 

This  is  a partly  ruined  church,  the  tower  and  north  aisle 
being  the  only  parts  remaining  for  use.  The  nave  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  chancel  is  without  a roof,  but  the 
pier-arches  and  windows  remain.  The  windows  are  of  the 
usual  intersecting  tracery  so  common  in  Ireland  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  piers  are  octagonal,  with 
extremely  rude  and  clumsy  capitals. 


Sections  of  Mouldings,  St.  Andoen’s  Cliurcli. 

a Capital  of  Pier,  North.  Aisle.  6 Pier-arch,  North  Aisle.  c Pier-arch  of  Chancel. 
d Capital  of  Pier,  Chancel. 

The  north  aisle,  which  is  used  for  divine  service,  has  been 
‘^restored”  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  east 
window  filled  with  tawdry  kaleidoscope  glass. 

The  piers  and  arches  are  Early  English,  but  with  Irish  pecu- 
liarities. The  arches  have  a long  suite  of  mouldings,  with  the 
tooth-ornament  in  the  outer  hollow,  but  the  mouldings  are 
small  and  shallow,  and  want  the  deep  hollows  and  consequent 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  which  in  England  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  same  style.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  capital, 
which  is  made  up  of  a great  number  of  small  shallow  mouldings, 
which  give  a flatness  of  effect  to  it,  very  different  from  the 
beautiful  capitals  of  the  genuine  style.  The  piers  are  clustered 
and  filleted.  The  western  door  of  this  aisle  is  very  good  Early 
English,  with  capitals  of  graceful  foliage,  but  much  mutilajjd. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  ‘‘SPECELIJM  HUMANA  SALYATIOOTS.” 

It  is  strange  that,  while  the  devastators  of  the  eartli  are  entombed 
in  glory,  the  names  of  those  who  by  their  inventions  have  lightened  the 
toils  and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  men,  should  so  often  be  uncer- 
tain. Intent  on  realizing  its  thought,  genius  is  ordinarily  neglectful  of 
the  personal  advantages  derivable  from  it,  and  deficient  in  that  lower 
order  of  ability  requisite  to  secure  them.  More  practical,  selfish,  or 
wealthy  men  appropriate  its  ideas,  surround  the  pregnant  germs  with  the 
conditions  favourable  to  increase,  and  make  gain  by  the  harvest.  The 
world,  indifferent  to  the  wrong,  enjoys  the  useful  results  as  it  enjoys 
the  light  of  heaven,  without  much  speculation  on  their  source ; the 
public  benefactor,  overborne  by  more  prosperous  men,  remains  un- 
recognised and  unrewarded,  and  when  eulogium  can  no  longer  gratify 
him,  national  pride  busies  itself  in  determining  his  name  and  rendering 
tardy  honour  to  his  memory. 

It  has  been  thus  with  the  inventor  of  typography.  As  though  pos- 
session involved  right,  the  invention  has  long  been  attributed  to  those 
who  introduced  it  into  Germany.  Now,  though  undoubtedly  those 
shrewd  men  had  a strong  interest  in  surrounding  their  operations  with 
mystery,  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  first  books  printed  by  them 
at  Mentz  are  singularly  free  from  the  technical  imperfections  that  might 
be  expected  in  the  earlier  products  of  an  art  yet  rudimentary,  their 
uniform  silence  on  the  circumstances  that  may  have  led  to  and  attended 
the  discovery  is  very  significant.  An  art  does  not,  like  Athene,  thus 
spring  into  existence  perfect  and  matured.  Equivocal  circumstances 
in  the  career  of  Gutenberg  also  excite  suspicion.  Where  had  he  passed 
the  interval  between  his  expulsion  from  Mentz  in  1420,  and  his  arrival 
at  Strasburg  in  1434  ? He  had  visited  Holland,  and  dwelt  some  time 
in  Haarlem,  and  as  he  engaged  in  printing  immediately  on  his  arrival 
at  Strasburg,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  art  was  acquired  else- 
where ; and  where  more  probably  than  in  Haarlem  ? 

From  the  first  a tradition  prevailed  in  Germany  that  the  art  was 
exotic.  An  anonymous  book  published  in  1499  at  Cologne,  and  ascribed 
to  Ulrich  Zell,  a pupil  of  Gutenberg,  and  then  the  principal  printer  of 
that  city,  allows  that,  though  perfected  in  Germany,  typography  had 
originated  in  Holland,  an  impression  of  Donatus  having  been  its  firstfruits. 
This  was  repeated  without  contradiction  by  writers  of  various  countries, 
and  more  especially  in  1567,  by  Ludovico  Guicciardini— a nephew  of 
the  famous  historian — who  added,  that  the  secret  had  been  employed  by 
an  unfaithful  servant  of  the  inventor  for  his  own  benefit  at  Mentz. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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These  vague  traditions  were  in  1570  confirmed  by  Adrian  de  Jonge, 
or  Junius,  the  historiographer  of  the  I^etherlands,  who  made  a state- 
ment in  his  “ Batavia”  to  the  following  efi^ect.  About  the  year  1430, 
Laurence  Coster,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Haarlem,  having  noticed  with 
surprise  the  perfect  impression  obtainable  from  letters  he  had  cut  out 
of  bark  for  amusement,  bethought  himself  of  wetting  them  with  ink  to 
render  the  impression  permanent,  and  thus  succeeded  in  printing  a verse 
on  paper.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  he  devised  a glutinous  ink  better 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  with  that  printed  an  entire  page.  His  suc- 
cess becoming  public,  specimens  of  his  skill  were  in  such  request  that 
he  continued  those  pursuits  for  emolument  which  had  been  commenced 
for  amusement,  substituted  metal  for  wooden  types,  and  printed  several 
books,  one  of  which,  a vernacular  version  of  the  anonymous  Speculum 
Humanm  Salvationis,  had  been  seen  by  Junius.  Among  Coster’s 
assistants  was  a certain  John — perhaps  Faust,  of  ominous  name — who, 
having  possessed  himself  of  the  new  process,  fled  to  Mentz  and  used  it 
for  his  own  profit.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  tutor  of 
Junius  by  a pupil  of  Coster’s,  who  had  personal  cognizance  of  all 
the  circumstances. 

This  dispassionate  version  of  a tradition  which,  as  the  official  historian 
of  his  country,  Junius  would  not  have  been  justified  in  ignoring,  has  two 
defects;  the  too  hasty  conclusion  that  Faust  and  the  fugitive  servant 
were  one,  of  which  no  proof  is  offered ; and  the  secondary  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests, — an  objection,  however,  which  if  allowed 
would  invalidate  a large  portion  of  history,  the  data  for  which  are  rarely 
derived  from  the  immediate  actors  in  great  events. 

The  name  of  the  book  referred  to  by  Junius  throws  some  light  on 
a curious  incident  in  Gutenberg’s  career.  After  residing  some  years  in 
Strasburg  he  was  involved  in  a lawsuit  with  his  partner,  the  subject  of 
which  the  litigants  were  so  solicitous  to  conceal,  that  nothing  can  be 
learnt  from  the  records  of  the  suit,  except  that  the  quarrel  was  about 
certain  spiegel  that  were  being  prepared  for  sale  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then  thronged  with  pilgrims.  The  equivoque  beguiled  the  public  into 
fancying  the  parties  engaged  in  manufacturing  hand-mirrors — articles 
scarcely  needed  by  devotees  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
engaged  in  printing  one  of  the  many  Specula  of  the  day,  and  which 
more  likely  to  attract  their  attention  than  that  recently  published  by 
Coster?  The  suit  issued  in  the  expulsion  of  Gutenberg  from  the  city, 
and  he  does  not  turn  up  again  till  1450,  when  he  is  found  at  Mentz 
associated  with  Faust  and  Schoeffer;  who,  when  he  had  served  their 
purpose,  instituted  a suit  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  depriving  him 
of  his  share  of  the  printing  establishment  he  had  rendered  prosperous. 
There  may  have  been  a retribution  in  his  misfortunes. 

Tlie  claim  advanced  by  Holland  in  the  person  of  her  historian  did  not 
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at  first  receive  the  consideration  it  merited.  The  Speculum  was  so  rare 
and  little  known,  that  the  elements  of  discussion  were  lacking.  The 
copies  first  found  were  in  Latin,  not  Dutch,  as  Junius  had  stated,  and 
being  without  date,  place,  or  printer’s  name,  afforded  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  having  been  published  in  Holland.  Subsequently  both  Dutch 
and  Latin  editions  were  discovered,  in  one  of  which  the  text  was  partly 
and  in  others  entirely  typographed ; and  the  introduction  of  a fac-simile 
of  a page  into  Meerman’s  Origines  T'ypographic(B,  published  in  1765, 
initiated  an  acrimonious  controversy  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Speculum  was  produced,  and  its  relation  to  the  invention  of  typo- 
graphy, which,  being  complicated  by  the  variety  of  editions  that  were 
met  with,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  Speculum  Humaru^  Salvationis  is  a Latin  poem  on  the  Re- 
demption, in  rhymed  but  not  leonine  verses,  divided  into  a prohemium 
and  forty-five  chapters.  Various  MSS.  of  it  exist;  two  at  Paris  bear 
the  date  1324,  but  lack  the  author’s  name  — an  omission  accounted 
for  by  the  remark  “ nomen  auctoris  humilitate  siletur.”  Of  the  various 
editions  which  have  been  discovered,  four  are  inferred,  from  their 
common  lack  of  colophon  and  general  technical  similarity,  to  have 
issued  from  the  same  press.  The  first  is  a Latin  version,  twenty  pages 
of  which  are  xylographic,  and  the  remaining  printed  from  moveable 
types ; the  second  is  also  Latin,  but  typographed  throughout ; the 
third  is  Dutch,  typographed  throughout ; and  the  fourth  is  also  Dutch, 
but  printed  from  types  of  two  different  founts.  The  two  Latin  editions 
contain  sixty-four  pages,— one  blank,  five  containing  the  prohemium 
in  single  column,  and  fifty-eight  containing  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the 
original  printed  in  double  columns,  and  each  page  being  headed  by 
a wood-engraving  in  two  architectural  compartments.  In  the  two 
Dutch  editions  the  prohemium  occupies  four,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  fifty-eight  pages.  The  engravings,  and  in  that  which  is  considered 
the  first  edition  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  text,  are  of  a pale  brown  tint, 
while  the  typographed  text  is  of  a rich  black.  The  four  editions  are 
perfectly  distinct,  but  all  have  the  same  engravings,  and  are  printed  on 
but  one  side  of  the  leaf,  from  types  unique  in  character  and  form,  per- 
fectly unlike  the  German  types,  and  found  in  no  other  books  of  the  period 
but  in  a Donatus  and  some  other  tracts,  which  being,  like  the  Speculum^ 
without  colophon,  may  also  be  attributed  to  Coster.  The  contractions 
of  the  text  are  so  numerous,  amounting  to  two  hundred,  that  they  must 
have  required  a fount  sui  generis.  Several  peculiarities  are  observable  in 
the  execution  of  these  editions  which  indicate  that  they  must  have  been 
produced  when  the  art  was  yet  rude  and  imperfect.  Masked  type  have 
been  used  in  place  of  quadrats,  and  in  one  instance  so  indexterously 
that  the  strange  word  ‘ idiotime’  has  crept  into  the  text.  Paucity  of 
type  has  also  led  to  the  substitution  of  certain  letters  for  syllables — 
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m for  in,  ni,  iu,  &c.,  and  nn  for  im,  mi,  uv,  &c.  As  the  text  of  the  first 
edition  is  partly  xylographic  and  partly  typographic,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  have  been  printed  at  the  very  period  of  transition  from  the 
earlier  and  ruder  to  the  improved  process. 

Certain  imperfections  in  the  engravings — lines  interrupted,  blending, 
or  confused — seem  to  shew  that  the  wood-blocks  were  worn  by  use,  and 
much  older  than  the  types.  Probably  it  was  at  first  meant  that  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  a written  text,  Coster’s  editions  of  the  Specu- 
lum  being  old  impressions  of  that  description  whereto  the  text  was  sup- 
plied at  a later  period  by  typography.  There  is  such  similarity  of  style 
and  artistic  execution  between  the  engravings  of  the  Speculum  and  those 
of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  and  other  block-books  known  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  excellent  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, — who  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  transcribing,  illuminating,  and  circulating  Scripture 
and  religious  books, — that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Brethren  exe- 
cuted the  engravings,  and  partly  engraved  the  text  on  wood ; but,  being 
interrupted  by  the  discovery  of  a speedier  process  of  printing,  parted 
with  the  whole  of  the  impression  in  various  stages  of  progress  on  hand 
to  Laurence  Coster. 

An  exact  fac-simile  of  this  remarkable  book,  wherein  all  the  pecu- 
liarities prized  by  bibliographers  are  reproduced,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  King  William-street,  Strand,  to  whom  the 
antiquarian  world  is  indebted  for  preceding  facsimiles  of  the  rarer 
block-books.  It  is  accompanied  by  a version  in  Roman  characters  of 
the  original  text,  the  black-letter  of  which  would  be  undecipherable  by 
the  unlearned,  and  is  preceded  by  an  erudite  introductory  Essay  by 
M.  J.  P.  Berjeau,  w'hose  bibliographical  labours  are  well  known. 

Besides  its  bibliographical  value  as  a means  of  determining  the  origin 
of  typography,  the  book  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  various  aspects  to 
the  general  public,  for  it  afibrds  glimpses  of  the  state  of  art,  of  the 
character  of  the  religious  teaching,  and  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe 
at  a remote  period.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  Redemption  ; and 
meagre,  mixed  with  legend,  and  vitiated  by  erroneous  theological  views 
and  frequent  misapprehension  of  the  sacred  text  as  may  be  the  Scriptural 
knowledge  it  communicates,  it  undoubtedly  had  a positive  value  when 
books  were  so  rare  as  is  indicated  by  the  passage  with  which  the  pro- 
hemium,  or  syllabus,  concludes  : — 

“ Predictum  prohemium  huius  libri  de  contentis  compilaui 
Et  propter  pauperes  predicatores  hoc  apponere  curaui 
Qui  se  forte  nequierint  totum  librum  comparare 
Possunt  ex  ipso  prohemio  si  sciunt  historias  predicare.” 

If  the  lower  clergy  were  enforced  by  their  poverty  to  derive  the 
materials  of  their  discourses  from  such  threadbare  summaries  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  ignorance  of  their  flocks  must  have  been  lamentable.  The 
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writer  states  that’  his  object  is  to  shew  the  historical  prefiguration  of 
Redemption  by  adducing,  for  each  incident  in  the  history  of  Redemp- 
tion, three  occurrences  which  typified  it.  Most  of  these  instances  are 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha,  the  remaining  ones  being  derived 
from  Justin,  the  Historia  Limlardica,  Josephus,  and  legendary  sources  ; 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  how  limited  was  the  range  of  reading  of  the 
educated  at  that  period. 

Men  being  apt  to  attach  undue  importance  to  their  fragmentary 
knowledge,  and  having  likewise  a tendency,  when  dominated  by  a great 
idea,  to  see  all  things  exclusively  from  that  point  of  view,  and  infer 
occult  relations  between  objects  and  the  refracting  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen, — the  writer,  with  a vague  apprehension  that  all 
historical  events  form  part  of  a whole  and  tend  to  a common  result, 
considers  those  events  rather  as  typifying  than  conducing  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  purposes.  Thus  Cyrus  is  regarded,  not  as  the  wise 
prince  who  united  the  distracted  peoples  of  Western  Asia  under  one 
equitable  rule,  but  merely  as  a type  of  Christ,  because  of  the  analogy 
between  his  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  and  Christ’s  liberation 
of  men  from  sin.  This  peculiar  mode  of  thought  is  not  due  so  much 
to  imperfect  knowledge  or  narrow-mindedness,,  as  to  that  tendency  to 
mysticism  which  characterized  the  Middle  Ages,  and  expressed  the 
growing  apprehension  that  Christianity  is  essentially  subjective,  and  that 
an  objective  formalism  was  adverse  to  Christian  freedom.  Like  Philo- 
Judseus,  conceiving  the  letter  of  the  text  invariably  to  cover  a recondite 
meaning,  he  allegorizes  everything,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination 
constantly  leads  him  astray.  The  miraculous  Conception  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  typified  by  the  dream  of  Astyages,  the  burning  bush, 
Gideon’s  fleece,  Rebecca,  &c.:  the  Nativity  by  the  dream  of  Pharaoh’s 
butler — the  vine  being  Christ,  its  three  branches  His  flesh,  soul,  and 
Divinity,  and  the  wine  pressed  from  its  grapes  the  blood  of  the  passion 
wdiich  appeased  the  wrath  of  God : the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  the 
Brazen  Sea  and  by  the  passage  of  the  Jordan— the  sea  and  the  ark* 
being  Christ,  the  twelve  oxen  and  the  twelve  stones  the  apostles : the 
Passion  by  the  invention  of  music — the  melody  of  prayer  having  been 
elicited  from  Christ  by  His  sufferings  as  the  idea  of  music  was  suggested 
by  the  ringing  blows  of  Tubal-Cain’s  hammer ; also  by  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  — the  lopping  of  the  boughs  from  the  tree  typifying 
the  dispersion  of  the  disciples,  the  bands  of  brass  and  iron  the  fetters 
whereby  the  Lord  was  bound  to  the  pillar,  and  the  root  which  was  left 
the  resurrection.  The  Mariolatry,  into  which  the  reverence  for  woman 
born  of  the  Gospel  had  been  insensibly  perverted,  is  so  very  conspicuous, 
that  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  writer  conceived  the  Virgin  had  had 
a larger  share  in  the  work  of  redemption  than  her  Son.  His  ingenuity 
is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  exalt  her  merits,  and  find  types  of  her  in, 
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among  others,  the  star  seen  by  Balaam,  the  closed  door  of  the  sanctuary 
seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel,  Jephtha’s  daughter,  Aaron’s  rod,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  golden  candlestick,  David’s  tower,  the  Temple,  the 
sealed  fount  in  Canticles,  Solomon’s  throne,  and  Esther.  An  extract 
will  best  illustrate  the  literary  and  religious  character  of  the  poem. 

“ Hec  autera  concepcio  tarn  mirabilis  tarn  immensa 
Fuit  moysi  in  rubo  ardenti  preostensa 
Bubus  snstinuit  ignem  et  non  perdi.dit  viriditatem 
Maria  concepit  filium  et  non  amisit  virginitatem 
Doininus  ipse  habitauit  in  marie  virginis  ventre 
Descendit  in  rubnm  propter  iudiorum  liberacionem 
Descendit  in  mariam  propter  nostram  redempcionem 
Et  hoc  fuit  in  vellere  gedeonis  prefiguratnm 
Quod  celesti  rore  legitur  esse  maditatum 
Solum  enim  vellus  celestem  rorem  capiebat 
Et  tota  terra  circumiacens  sicca  manebat 
Ita  maria  sola  divino  rore  replebatur 
Et  in  toto  mundo  nulla  tarn  digna  inueniebatur 
Multe  filie  congregauerunt  diuicias 
Maria  autem  sola  supergressa  est  uniuersas 
Oravit  gedeon  ut  deus  signum  in  vellere  daret 
Ut  per  ipsuin  filios  israhel  ab  hostibus  liberaret 
Eeplecio  ergo  velleris  signum  dat  liberacionis 
Concepcio  marie  signum  nostre  erat  redempcionis 
Vellus  igitur  gedeonis  est  benedicta  virgo  maria 
De  qua  vellere  fecit  sibi  tnnicam  eristus  vera  sopbia 
Qui  vestiri  voluit  tunica  nostre  bumanitatis 
Vt  nos  vestiret  stola  perpetue  iocunditatis 
Vellus  gedeonis  suscepit  rorem  sine  lane  lesione 
Maria  concepit  filium  sine  carnis  corrupcione 
Gedeon  expressit  rorem  & tunicam  ex  eo  repleuit 
Maria  enixa  est  filium  qui  totum  mundum  rore  graui  repleuit 
Hec  autem  concepcio  marie  facta  est  per  annunciacionem  gabrielis 
Quod  figuratum  est  in  seruo  abrabe  rebecca  batuelis 
Abrabam  emisit  eleasar  seruum  suum  de  virgine  prouidere 
Quod  filius  suus  ysaac  sponsam  debebat  babere 
• Rebecca  autem  nuncio  abrabe  potenti  potum  tribuebat 

Et  ideo  earn  filio  domini  sui  in  sponsam  eligebat 
Sic  pater  celestis  misit  in  mundum  gabrielem 
Qui  filio  dei  quereret  virginem  et  matrem 
Gabriel  autem  virginem  decentissimam  sive  marie  inuenit 
Que  sibi  potauit — id  est — nunciacioni  consensum  dedit 
rebecca  autem  non  solum  nuncium  sed  eciam  camelos  potauit 
Maria  autem  tarn  angelis  quam  bominibus  fontem  vite  propinauit 
O bone  ibesu  da  nobis  ita  tuam  incarnacionem  venerari 
Vt  poculo  fontis  vite  in  eternum  mereamur  saciari.” 

The  object  contemplated  in  the  pictorial  part  of  the  work  was  un- 
doubtedly to  give  the  illiterate  lively  ideas  of  certain  historical  events 
rather  than  merely  ornament  the  book.  Art  is  an  important  means 
of  education,  and  was  primarily  employed  by  the  Church  as  such. 
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When  books  were  rare,  and  intelligible  to  few,  Art  afforded  a ready- 
means  of  communicating  religious  knowledge,  and  originating  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  events  pregnant  with  spiritual  meaning.  Some  vague  appre- 
hension of  the  Deity  as  a personal  Being  touched  by  our  infirmities,  and 
not  a cold  abstraction,  was  awoke  in  dullest  minds  by  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  incidents  in  the  Divine  life.  Imperfect  as  the  conception 
and  unspiritual  as  the  faith  may  have  been,  they  were  the  germs  of 
higher  feelings,  and  the  dim  dawn  is  better  than  utter  darkness  and 
vacuity.  True  wisdom  must  descend  to  the  level  of  men.  When  the 
higher  intelligence  is  torpid,  ideas  are  only  communicable  in  the  form  of 
symbols.  The  profound  influence  exercised  by  Art  when,  from  the 
general  ignorance  and  lack  of  spiritual  discernment,  religion  in  order 
to  be  comprehensible  was  enforced  to  assume  the  objective  form,  is  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  religious  sentiment  and  the  belief 
in  a Divine  Presence  among  men  were  awakened  and  cherished  by  the 
painting,  sculpture,  and  stained  glass  of  churches  as  much  as  by  the 
ceremonial  of  religion ; and  a certain  amount  of  historical  information, 
and  the  refinement  it  produces,  was  diffused  among  all  classes  by  the 
general  use  of  tapestry  in  the  higher  order  of  dwellings,  on  which  such 
scenes  from  sacred  and  profane  history  were  represented  as  “ the  story 
of  the  prodigal,  Bel’s  priests.  Pharaoh’s  soldiers,  or  Hercules  with  his 
club.”  Maturity  can  cast  aside  the  horn-book  of  its  infancy,  but  sym- 
bolism will  ever  be  necessary  to  a certain  state  of  society  and  class 
of  men. 

As  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  artistic  treatment  of  sacred  sub- 
jects was  conventional,  few  of  the  designs  of  the  Speculum  are  abso- 
lutely original,  and  all  are  characterized  by  a simplicity  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  poverty  of  thought.  As  there  was  then  little  inter- 
course with  the  East,  the  utter  dissimilarity  of  Oriental  and  European 
life  was  not  understood,  nor  even  vaguely  guessed  at;  and  thus,  in 
order  to  represent  the  Eastern  life  he  was  unacquainted  with  but 
through  Scripture  and  the  oral  narratives  of  pilgrims,  the  artist  was* 
reduced  to  portray  the  life  around  him,  the  architecture,  furniture, 
costume,  tools,  implements,  fetters,  armour,  arms,  and  emblazonry  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  The  result  is  ludicrous.  Patriarchs  in  knightly 
armour,  Chaldeans  in  boots  and  spurs,  Eastern  monarchs  in  broad  brims, 
and  pagan  priests  in  episcopal  mitres,  are  incongruities  that  would 
excite  a smile  in  the  most  saturnine.  The  personal  appearance  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  our  Lord  is  uniformly  observed ; and  it  is  noticeable, 
as  indicating  that  Christ  was  then  identified  with  the  Creator,  that  it  is 
Christ  who  is  represented  as  raising  the  pigmy  Eve  from  the  side  of  the 
sleeping  Adam,  and  as  afterwards  joining  their  hands  in  matrimony. 
There  are  a few  anachronisms,  such  as  portraying  our  first  parents  in 
flowing  garments,  Adam  labouring  with  a sort  of  spade,  and  Eve  with 
a distaff,  and  David  wearing  a crown  in  the  combat  with  the  Philistine 
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champion ; and  there  are  many  singularities,  such  as  representing  Hades 
ij  as  a monstrous  maw  from  which  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  are  escaping — 
ji  a fancy  borrowed  from  Dante,  Only  in  one  instance  is  there  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  Oriental  turban;  the  palm  is  never  introduced  ; trees 
are  symbolized  rather  than  represented  ; and  the  figures  of  animals  pro- 
per to  the  East  seem  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  artist,  though  those  belonging  to  Europe,  especially  the  goat,  are 
well  drawn. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hr.  Stewart  we  are  able  to  afford  to  those 
of  our  readers  into  whose  hands  works  of  this  character  are  not  likely 
to  fall  the  means  of  forming  a clearer  apprehension  of  its  artistic  value 
! than  could  be  derived  from  words,  by  reproducing  two  of  its  illustra- 
j tions.  The  subjects  of  these  prints — selected  rather  as  singular  in  con- 
ception than  exceptional  in  merit — are  the  self-devotion  of  the  Athenian 
Codrus  and  the  heroism  of  Eleasar,  whereby  the  devout  author  of  the 
Speculum  conceives  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  was  prefigured, 
being  unable  to  discern  the  mythical  and  improbable  character  of  the 
first  incident,  and  not  considering  that  the  act  of  Eleasar  is  stated  in 
Maccabees  i.  6 to  have  been  prompted  by  a thirst  for  personal  glory^ 
even  at  the  cost  of  life,  which,  admirable  as  it  might  be  in  a certain 
point  of  view,  was  heathenish  in  principle,  and  offered  no  real  analogy 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  motives  of  our  Lord.  In  one  print  the  plate- 
armour  and  emblazoned  shields  of  the  Dorians  and  the  diadem  worn 
by  the  slain  prince,  and  in  the  other  the  strange  idea  of  the  elephant 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  ere  zoological  societies  arose,  deserve  to  be 
I noted.  The  writer  improves  the  death  of  Codrus  thus  quaintly  : — 

I “ Tunc  precitatus  rex  consuluit  deum  suum  appollinem 

Si  per  aliquem  modum  posset  liberare  ciuitatem 
Et  quamuis  paganus — esset  et  non  cognosceret  deum 
Tamen  nutu  dei  recepit  per  appollinem  responsum  verum 
j Dictum  est  ei  quod  ciuitas  nullo  modo  posset  liberari 

Nisi  oporteret  ipsum  ab  hostibus  occidi  et  mactari 
Qui  in  tantum  dilexit  suos  qui  erant  infra  urbem 
quod  exiuit  de  vrbe  subire  volens  propter  eos  mortem 
Hostes  autem  hoc  scientes  nolebant  in  aliquid  nocere 
Cupientes  pocius  ciuitatem  quam  ipsius  mortem  habere 
Quo  audito  et  experto  rex  ad  ciuitatem  redijt 
et  vestes  regias  exuens  et  seruiles  induens  iterum  rex  exijt 
Statim  hostes  in  eum  irruentes  eum  interfecerunt 
Quia  ipsum  regein  esse  in  seruili  habitu  non  cognouevunt 
Cum  viderent  regem  mortuum  de  captiuitate  urbis  desperauerunt 
et  ab  impugnacione  cessantes  ad  propria  redierunt 
Sic  cristus  nos  dilexit  ut  se  in  mortem  sponte  daret 
Vt  nos  demoniorum  obsidione  liberaret 
Induit  autem  se  came  humana  quasi  veste  seruili 
Quia  in  veste  regali — id  est — in  deitate  non  posset  occidi.” 

Here  may  fitly  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  work. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  e 
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TWO  DAYS  IN  COEjq-WALL  WITH  THE  CAMBEIAH 

aechh:ological  association. 


Ey  J.  T.  Blight, 

Ahthoe  op  “A  Week  at  the  Land’s  End,”  &c. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Associa- 
tion at  Truro,  in  1862,  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  (vol.  xiii.,  New  Series),  hut  it  is  thought  that 
an  illustrated  description  of  some  of  the  objects  inspected  by  the  mem- 
bers in  their  excursions  through  the  Land’s  End  district  will  be  accept- 
able to  those  who  then  visited  the  far  west,  as  well  as  to  many  who 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  members  arrived  at  Truro  on  Monday,  August  25th,  and  the  two 
following  days  were  devoted  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Bodmin  and 
Truro.  On  Thursday  a large  party  left  for  Penzance.  Every  facility 
was  kindly  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  West  Cornwall  Eailway.  The 
weather  could  not  possibly  have  been  finer ; and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  time  was  not  available  for  the  examination  of  the  nu- 
merous antiquities  scattered  within  a radius  of  five  or  six  miles  around 
the  town. 

A few  of  the  members  proceeded  by  the  first  morning  train  to  the 
Marazion  station,  visiting  St.  Michael’s  Mount  and  the  inscribed  stones 
at  St.  Hilary.  The  greater  number,  however,  came  on  by  the  next  train, 
joining  the  others  at  Penzance,  where  carriages  were  waiting  to  drive 
westward. 

After  leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  first  object  noticed  by  the 

wayside  was  the  ancient  cross  at  Trem- 
bath.  It  is  of  the  usual  form  of  the 
Cornish  cross,  a plain  shaft  with  a 
rounded  head,  but  differs  from  any 
other  in  the  county  in  the  rude  figures 
incised  on  two  of  its  sides.  On  the 
eastern  face  is  a double  cross.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  have  marked  the  boundary 
of  land  of,  or  have  been  in  some  other 
way  connected  with,  a religious  Order 
holding  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Trembatli  Cross.  The  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of 

the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  instance,  bore  on  the  cassock  a cross  of 
similar  form. 

At  Drift,  about  a mile  beyond  this  cross,  passed  the  two  pillars 
described  and  figured  by  Borlase  (“  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  p.  187), 
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and  soon  after  the  tall  Tregonebris  stone  was  seen.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever, alight  from  the  carriages  to  inspect  those  objects,  as  better  exam- 
ples of  monuments  of  this  class  were  to  be  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
i day.  We  had  now  advanced  about  six  miles  on  the  Land’s  End  road, 

I and  were  opposite  the  Boscawen-un  Circle,  which  lay  in  a moor  on  the 
left,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  Nearly  all  the  party  went  to  inspect 
this  remarkable  circle,  which  is  formed  by  nineteen  stones,  averaging 
little  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  placed  at  irregular  distances, 
some  being  thirteen  feet  apart,  others  no  more  than  seven  or  eight. 
Within  the  area,  but  not  in  the  centre,  is  a stone  nine  feet  long,  in  an 
inclining  position.  It  inclines  W.S.W.  49"  from  the  horizon,  but  whe- 
ther originally  upright  is  uncertain.  No  other  stone  circle  in  Cornwall 


BoBcaven-im  Gircle. 

has  this  peculiarity,  which  is  found,  however,  in  the  tall  stones  in  the 
“ ship-barrows”  of  Sweden. 

Dr.  Borlase  speaks  of  a cromlech  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
circle.  This  does  not  now  exist ; but  a large  stone  lies  near  the  spot 
referred  to,  and  may.  have  formed  a side  or  covering  for  a kist-vaen. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  circle  of  stones  was  never  the  mere  base 
of  a huge  barrow,  as-  some  have  supposed  similar  remains  to  be.  The 
diameter  from  east  to  west  is  seventy-six  feet,  from  north  to  south 
eighty- one  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  Dr.  Borlase*s  specula- 
tions on  the  use  of  this  circle,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Price  considered  this  to  be  the  circle  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  Welsh  triad,  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  it, 
as  “the  Gorsedd  of  Boscawen  in  Damnonium.” 

About  thirty  yards  south  of  the  circle  is  a barrow  from  six  to  seven 
feet  high. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Boscawen-un  circle  was  divided  by 
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a hedge,  and  many  of  the  stones  were  overgrown  by  brambles  and 
furze.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  these  disfisrurements 
and  obstructions  have  been  cleared  awav.  The  circle  has  been  enclosed 
within  a strong  fence,  and  is  now  secure  from  accidental  or  wilful  muti- 
lation. For  this  care  taken  of  a valuable  monument  of  a remote  age, 
the  county  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Came,  of  Penzance,  on 
whose  property  the  circle  stands,  and  who  has  thus  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  Cornish  landholders  to  preserve  those  antiquities  for  which 
the  county  is  so  justly  celebrated,  but  which  are  in  too  many  instances 
liable  to  destruction  by  thoughtless  and  ignorant  tenants. 

After  a pleasant  scramble  through  heath  and  gorse,  we  regained  the 
carriages  on  the  high  road,  and  proceeded  direct  to  the  Land’s  End. 
The  cross  at  Crowz-an-wra  was  glanced  at  as  we  drove  along.  On  the 
right  were  the  hills  of  Chapel  Cam  Brea  and  Bartine.  An  open  coun- 
try of  cultivated  fields,  amidst  tracts  of  moor  and  down,  lay  spread  on 
the  left  and  before  us,  until  the  long  line  of  the  distant  horizon  became 
visible,  and  approaching  the  clifi’s  we  were  soon  as  far  westward  as  it 
was  possible  to  go  on  England’s  soil. 

It  was  scarcely  archaeological  to  pass  St.  Sennan’s  Church  unheeded, 
but  there  was  a long  day’s  work  before  us  ; we  had  left  Penzance  an 
hour  later  than  was  originally  intended,  and  as  many  of  the  company 
had  never  before  visited  the  Land’s  End  this  was  considered  a favour- 
able opportunity.  Moreover,  on  the  green  turf  lay  spread  white  cloths 
bearing  almost  every  kind  of  refreshment  that  could  be  brought  to  such 
a spot.  This  handsome  luncheon  had  been  provided  by  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  as  it  was  now  near  mid-day  a halt  of  this  sort 
was  not  unacceptable,  for  many  had  left  Truro  so  early  as  six  o'clock. 

Here,  on  the  dark  clifi^s  of  Bolerium,  the  British  “ Penrhyn  Guard,” 
the  “ promontory  of  blood,”  were  assembled  representatives  of  the  Celtic 
races  from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  met  on  Cornish  ground  to  in- 
vestigate the  monuments  erected  by  their  common  forefathers  centuries 
ago,  erected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a simple  mode  of  life,  by  men 
little  dreaming  of  a future  in  which  the  meaning  of  their  cromlechs, 
tolmens,  and  circles  could  possibly  become  subjects  for  earnest  contro- 
versy,— when  the  stones  which  they  rudely  heaped  together  to  meet 
their  commonest  wants,  and  which  are  now  the  sole  testimonies  of  their 
existence,  should  be  regarded  as  objects  of  mystery, — when  the  greatest 
deeds  of  their  best  men  should  be  forgotten,  and  not  the  name  of  one 
remembered. 

The  Land’s  End  could  not  have  been  seen  to  greater  advantage. 
There  Nvas  a clear,  bright  sky  overhead  ; the  sun  sent  down  cheering 
rays  ; the  Atlantic  w’as  stretched  out  before  us ; the  deep-blue  waves 
were  not  angry,  but  they  are  never  at  rest ; and  the  clifi-base  and 
jutting  rocks  were  fringed  with  snow-white  foam.  The  old  Longships 
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looked  as  firm  as  ever,  and  we  could  see  the  cloud-like  islands  of  Scilly 
breaking  the  line  of  the  distant  horizon.  The  company  consisted  of 
about  a hundred,  for  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Penzance  and 
neighbourhood  had  joined  this  day’s  excursion. 

Leaving  the  Land’s  End,  we  again  passed  near  St.  Sennen’s  Church, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  enter  it.  It  is  a small,  unattractive  structure 


St.  Sennen  Cliurcli. 


of  the  fifteenth  century,  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  an  inscription 
on  the  stone  at  the  base  of  the  font,  which,  in  the  letters  and  with  the 
usual  abbreviations  of  the  period,  tells  that  “ This  church  was  dedicated 
on  the  festival  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a.d.  1441,” 
and  thus  affording  direct  evidence  of  the  date  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  building ; for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  walls  of  the  chancel  may  have 
been  erected  long  before.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
re-dedicate  a church  when  rebuilt  or  restored.  The 
fifteenth-century  piers  present  sections  unlike  any 
others  to  be  found  in  West  Cornwall  churches,  and 
with  their  capitals  and  bases  shew  much  judgment 
in  the  use  of  that  intractable  granite.  (See  Gent. 

Mag.,  April,  1862.) 

About  three  o’clock  we  had  arrived  at  the  quaint  old  village  of  Treryn, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  cliffs  to  examine  the  “ castle”  and  the 
Logan  Lock.  This  promontory  was  strongly  fortified  : three  lines  of 
circumvallation  may  still  be  traced.  Eirst,  there  is  a broad  ditch,  A on 
the  accompanying  plan,  from  the  bottom  of  which  to  the  summit  of  the 
first  vallum  of  earth  is  about  twelve  feet.  The  second  and  third  lines, 
B,  C,  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  com- 
bined with  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground.  They  all  extended 
to  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  as  far  as  they  were  necessary ; the  cliffs  them- 
selves forming  impenetrable  barriers  on  the  sea  side.  At  D is  another 
ditch  cut  across  a narrow  isthmus,  and  a straight  line  of  defence 
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exhibiting  rude  masonry.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  finest  cliflf-castle 
in  Cornwall,  perhaps  in  England.  Such  structures  were  numerous  on 
the  coast  of  the  Land’s  End  district : almost  every  promontory  was  cut 
ofi"  in  like  manner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  theories  respect- 
ing their  origin  and  use.  Many  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  works  of 
the  Danes,  or  other  invading  foes,  who  may  have  drawn  up  their  ships 


Plan  of  Castle  Treryn. 


in  some  sheltered  cove  hard  by,  fortified  these  promontories,  and  so 
gained  a footing  on  the  land,  whereby  they  might  at  least  so  far  subju- 
gate the  natives  as  to  be  able  to  procure  for  themselves  necessary  pro- 
visions. Before  accepting  this  theory,  however,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  many  instances  there  are  no  landing-places  near  these  for- 
tifications, no  sheltered  coves  in  which  to  draw  up  boats,  and  the  clifi’s 
are  altogether  inaccessible.  Supposing  it  possible  for  foreigners  to 
have  efi*ected  a landing  and  remained  undisturbed  sufficiently  long  to 
have  constructed  these  fortifications,  in  all  probability  they  would  soon 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives.  If  shut  up  within  their  lines  of 
defence  their  vessels  could  soon  have  been  destroyed,  unless  there  was 
a sufficient  force  without  to  protect  them.  If  these  invaders  could  not 
have  been  overcome  in  battle,  supplies  could  have  been  withheld  by  the 
natives  retiring  inland  with  all  their  property.  Indeed,  there  seems 
more  reason  to  suppose  these  structures  to  have  been  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  natives  themselves,  driven  seaward  before  a stronger  race 
advancing  on  them  from  the  east.  The  Rev.  James  Graves,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion,  remarked  at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  So- 
ciety, that  “ The  stone  forts,  cromlechs,  caves,  tumuli,  and  stone  hut 
circles  of  the  aborigines  were  alike  in  both  countries  (Ireland  and 
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Cornwall)  ; but  what  chiefly  attracted  his  attention  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  found  clustered  on  the  western  hills  and  cliffs  of  England, 
just  as  we  find  them  abounding  on  the  western  mountain  sides  and  cliffs 
of  Ireland.  His  impression  was  that  the  race  which  built  them  and 
fought  in  defence  of  them  were  a race  fighting  against  an  exterminating 
enemy  ; that  they  were  unsuccessful ; next  found  shelter  in  Ireland  for 
a time,  and  were  at  last  hurled  over  the  cliffs  of  Kerry  and  Arran  into 
the  Atlantic.  He  defied  any  one  to  stand  on  the  Cornish  and  the  Kerry 
hills  and  not  have  the  same  idea  forced  on  him.”  If  the  cliff-castles 
were  the  works  of  foreigners,  it  seems  evident  they  must  have  been 
thorough  masters  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Logan  Rock,  a naturally  formed  rocking-stone,  weighing  above 
sixty  tons,  and  poised  on  a grand  pile  of  granite,  was  examined  with 
interest  by  those  to  whom  the  locality  was  new. 

Before  the  carriages  had  reached  Treryn,  a few  members  branched  off 
to  see  St.  Levan’s  Church.  It  has  features  worthy  of  notice,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  include  it  among  the  objects  to  be  visited  in  the 
day’s  excursion.  Notes  on  this  church  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  April,  1862. 

At  St.  Burian  we  had  half-an-hour  to  examine  the  church,  a large 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Remains  of  an  earlier  structure, 


St.  Burian  CBurcli. 

however,  exist  in  the  chancel,  which  has  in  its  north  wall  a Norman 
arch  and  pier  with  respond.  The  arch  is  built  up,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  pier  is  buried  in  the  masonry  at  the  junction  of  the 
chancel  with  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  but  both  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  seen.  The  elaborately  carved  and  painted  rood-beam 
was  much  admired.  The  cross  in  the  churchyard  was  not  considered 
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of  very  early  date.  Possibly  it  may  be  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century. 


Rood-screen,  St.  Burian. 


From  St.  Burian  our  route  took  a south-easterly  course,  passing  on 
the  road  the  Sanctuary  cross.  It  is  of  the  Latin  form,  and  has  the 
figure  of  our  Lord  dressed  in  a kilt  carved  in  relief  on  one  side.  It 
still  stands  in  the  original  socket-base,  but  a portion  of  the  shaft  has 
evidently  been  broken  away.  A quarter  of  a mile  from  this  cross, 
beside  a little  stream  on  the  farm  of  Bosliven,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  structure  called  the  Sanctuary.  Athelstan  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Burian,  and  to  have  granted  to  it 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  These  ruins  have  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  original  structure,  but  they  are  most  probably  no  more 
than  the  walls  of  an  oratory  or  chapel : buildings  of  this  kind  were 
numerous  throughout  Cornwall.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
speak  of  the  spot  as  the  “ sentry.”  When  I first  went  to  seek  it  no 
one  could  direct  me  to  the  “ sanctuary,”  but  the  site  of  the  “ sentry” 
was  well  known.  A correspondent  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  in 
1781,  after  ofiering  a few  remarks  on  certain  peculiarities  in  Cornish 
Churches,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

‘^I  might  add  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance  which  seems  to  me 
peculiar  to  the  churches  of  Cornwall.  There  is  in  most  parishes  of  this  county  a 
field  (generally  near  the  churchyard)  which  is  commonly  called  the  sentry  (perhaps 
sanctuary'),  but  this  field  is  not  always  glebe  land,  or  at  least  has  been  filched  from 
the  church  in  some  instances.  How  came  this  name  to  be  given  to  one  field  only 
in  a parish  ? and  why  is  not  this  field  always  glebe  land  ?”  In  reference  to  the 
word  sentry,  the  editor  adds  in  a foot-note,  “Probably  cemetery  (or  burying- 
ground),  as  the  old  cemetery-gate  at  Canterbury  is  called  by  corruption  centry- 
gate.” — (Vol.  li.  p.  305.) 

I know  of  no  other  instance  in  Cornwall  cf  a “ sentry”  field  than  that 
at  St.  Burian.  However,  the  enquiry  of  the  correspondent  of  1781 
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deserves  more  attention  from  Cornish  archaeologists  than  it  appears  to 
have  received  at  the  time. 

At  Bolleit  and  Eosemoddress,  adjoining  estates,  we  had  quite  a 
cluster  of  interesting  objects.  Eirst,  there  was  the  Eosemoddress 
circle,  the  “ Dawns  myin,”  consisting  of  nineteen  stones  ; and  by  the 
roadside  very  near  it  a stone  now  used  as  a gate-post,  measuring  six 
feet  in  height,  two  feet  seven  inches  as  its  greatest  breadth,  and  nine 
inches  thick,  with  a hole  six  inches  in  diameter  pierced  through  it  at 
the  distance  of  one  foot  two  inches  from  the  upper  edge. 


Holed  Stones,  Bolleit. 


In  a gap  in  the  hedge  of  a field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
a similar  monument,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  diminishing 
from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  hole,  five  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter,  is  seven  and  a half  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
broader  end.  It  is  about  seven  inches  thick.  I believe  there  is  a third 
stone  of  like  character  at  no  great  distance.  They  were  all  probably  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  circle:  The  men-an-tol  in  Madron 
parish,  visited  on  the  next  day,  seems  to  have  formed  one  of  the  stones 
of  a circle.  Several  holed  stones  of  this  description  were  found  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Buller  near  the  circles  at  Cam  Kenidzhek,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Just.  (See  Buller’s  “ Account  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Just  in  Penwith,” 
p.  100.)  And  in  the  parish  of  St.  Constantine  is  a stone  of  triangular 
form  with  a large  hole  through  its  centre.  This  latter  stood  near 
a barrow,  and  in  later  times  a stone  cross  was  erected  near  it.  A cross 
yet  stands  by  the  roadside  near  one  of  the  holed  stones  at  Bolleit,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  a tolmen  at  Plymouth  had  a cross  erected  at 
a little  distance  from  it.  (See  Davidson’s  “ Notes  on  Antiquities  of 
Devonshire.”)  These  stones  may  have  been  used  in  connexion  with 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  T,  f 
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certain  superstitious  practices,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
early  Christian  days  to  set  up  the  symbol  of  the  cross  where  heathen 
rites  prevailed.  Indeed,  superstitious  practices  connected  with  such 
stones  are  forbidden  in  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  (See  Wilson’s  “ Pre-Historic 
Annals  of  Scotland.”)  Holed  stones  of  this  description  do  not  exist  in 
Wales,  though  there  are  some  in  Scotland  (see  Toland’s  “ History  of 
the  Celtic  Heligion”),  and  they  are  not  unknown  in  Ireland. 

A five  minutes’  walk  from  the  holed  stones  brought  us  to  two  tall 
pillars  of  granite,  one  fifteen  and  a half  feet,  the  other  thirteen  and  a half 
feet  high,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  asunder.  They  are  popularly 
known  as  the  “ Pipers,”  and  resemble  the  menhirs  of  Wales  and 


Tlie  Pipers. 

Brittany ; as  in  the  latter  country,  however,  we  do  not  find  crosses 
placed  on  or  incised  in  those  stones.  That  they  are  sepulchral  monu- 
ments there  can  be  little  doubt.  A large  urn  was  found  beneath  a similar 
pillar  at  Tresvannack,  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  St.  Paul.  Tradition 
speaks  of  Bolleit  as  a battle-field,  and  that  Athelstan  here  fought  his 
last  fight  with  the  Cornu-Britons,  and  set  up  these  monoliths  as 
memorials  of  his  victory.  A few  fields  off  stands  another  pillar  ten 
feet  high,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were  numerous  barrows,  from 
which  Hals  says  urns  were  taken. 

At  a few  hundred  yards’  distance  from  the  “ Pipers,”  we  came  on 
what  was  considered  of  greater  interest  than  anything  else  visited  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  This  was  the  “Pogou”  (Cornish,  ‘ a cave’), 
a subterranean  gallery  with  chambers  branching  off..  The  principal  pas- 
sage is  about  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  four  feet  seven  inches  wide  in 
the  middle,  diminishing  to  three  feet  three  inches  at  the  extremity  ; its 
greatest  height  is  six  feet  two  inches,  the  entrance  (A)  being  the  lowest 
part,  measuring  only  four  feet  two  inches  high.  Five  feet  from  the 
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entrance  on  the  left  hand  side  is  an  opening  (B'l  with  proper  iambs  and 
lintel,  three  feet  high  by  eighteen  inches 
wide ; this  leads  to  a chamber  (C) 
about  thirteen  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  high : there  is  then  another  branch 
(D)  about  five  feet  in  length,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  first  or  principal 
gallery.  All  the  sides  are  very  rudely 
walled  with  unhewn  stones  built  up 
without  cement,  and  the  roofs  are  formed 
of  large  slabs  of  granite  thrown  hori- 
zontally across.  An  opening  has  been 
made  through  the  roof  at  the  extremity 
of  the  main  chamber.  Through  this 
nearly  all  the  company  passed.  Learned 
archaeologists  descended  to  the  proper 
entrance,  were  then  lost  to  view  for 
a few  moments,  and  finally  re-appeared 
at  the  opposite  end,  with  different  opi- 
nions as  to  the  object  of  this  peculiar 
structure.  Subterranean  passages  of  Plan  of  the  Fogou. 

this  kind  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  Wales,  though  Mr.  Graves  stated 
that  he  had  seen  similar  ones  in  Ireland  which  were  evidently  used  as 


Entrance  to  the  Fogou. 


places  of  concealment,  for  the  chambers  communicated  one  with  the 
other  most  ingeniously.  At  the  evening  meeting  Lord  Dunraven  said 
he  had  seen  a great  number  of  caves  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  was  very 
singular  that  forts  nearly  always  possessed  them.  He  had  that  day  seen 
the  remains  of  a fort  around  the  cave  the  moment  he  looked  for  them. 
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Dr.  Simpson  also  referred  to  similar  caves  not  far  from  Aberdeen.  That 
this  cave  was  surrounded  by  a fort  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hals,  de- 
scribing this  spot,  says  that  in  his  time  there  was  “ still  extant  the  down- 
falls of  a castle  or  treble  entrenchment,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a hole 
leading  to  a vault  under  ground.  How  far  it  extends  no  man  now  living 
can  tell,  by  reason  of  the  damps  or  thick  vapours  that  are  in  it,  for  as 
soon  as  you  go  an  arrow  flight  in  it  or  less  your  candles  will  go  out  or 
extinguish  of  themselves  for  want  of  air.”  He  then  suggests  that  this 
was  “ probably  an  arsenal  or  store-house  for  laying  up  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, corn,  and  provisions.”  There  are  several  caves  of  this  description 
in  Cornwall,  some  of  them  having  numerous  galleries  branching  ofi* 
in  a very  intricate  manner,  and  in  all  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
entrances  are  extremely  low  and  narrow ; in  no  case  is  a doorway 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  a man  unless  he  stoops  or  creeps  through 
on  hands  and  knees,  though  the  chambers  are  not  unfrequently  more 
than  six  feet  high.  They  vary  in  breadth,  and  the  long  galleries 
are  generally  curved  : few  continue  in  a straight  line  for  any  con- 
siderable distance.  At  Chapel  Uny,  in  Sancreed  parish,  a narrow 
passage  expands  into  a circular  chamber,  and  then  runs  on  again 
to  the  entrance  of  another — of  what  form  is  unknown,  as  the  ground 
has  fallen  in.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Trewoofe  and  Trelowarren, 
are  indications  of  these  caves  being  surrounded  by  forts  ; from  the 
peculiar  positions  of  others,  however,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
could  have  been  so  enclosed. 

Whilst  the  carriages  were  being  driven  to  the  top  of  Trewoofe 
(pronounced  Trove)  hill,  many  of  the  excursionists  after  leaving,  the 
Fogou  crossed  a little  stream,  climbed  a prettily  wooded  bank,  and 
then  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Trewoofe — 
or  rather  the  house  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  building,  of  which 
the  doorway  alone  remains.  The  jambs  are  richly  sculptured  with 
figures  of  men  and  other  ornamentation,  whilst  above  are  carved  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Levelis,  or  Leveale,  viz.,  three  calf’s  heads. 
Hals  tells  us  that  Leveale  obtained  Trewoofe  in  the  time  of  Henry  Till, 
through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  name  and  house.  A 
monument  in  St.  Burian  Church  to  Arthur  Levelis  of  Trewoofe 
says  : — 

“ This  worthy  family  hath  flourished  here. 

Since  William’s  Conquest  full  six  hundred  year.” 

This  Arthur  Levelis,  “ last  of  his  name,”  died  in  1671.  Hr.  Levelis, 
who  resided  at  Trewoofe  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  whilst  on  the  spot,  was  a staunch  Cavalier  ; and 
when,  according  to  Hals,  divers  of  the  Royal  party  were  pursued  in  the 
west  by  the  troops  under  Fairfax,  Hr.  Levelis  conveyed  them  to  the 
“ Fogou”  which  we  have  just  inspected,  and  fed  them  until  they  found 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  escape  and  join  the  King’s  party.  The 
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doorway,  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  interesting,  as  shew- 
ing the  style  of  work  then  bestowed  on  gentlemen’s  residences  in  this 


district ; for  it  is  rare  to  find  at  all  in  West  Cornwall  specimens  of 
mediaeval  domestic  architecture  even  of  so  late  a date  as  this.  We 
observed,  however,  many  curious  old  cottages  in  St.  Sennen  church- 
town,  rude  and  devoid  of  architectural  character,  but  mcst  probably  as 
old  as  the  church. 

There  was  now  nothing  more  to  be  visited : we  were  five  miles  from 
Penzance,  which  distance  could  not  be  driven  over  very  rapidly,  as  we 
had  to  descend  Newlyn-hill  at  a slow  pace ; affording  time,  however, 
to  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  neighbourhood  before,  to  admire 
the  beautiful  views  of  Mount’s  Bay  to  be  had  from  this  locality. 

A dinner  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  a meeting  for  the 
reading  of  papers  and  for  remarks  on  the  antiquities  seen  since  the 
morning,  concluded  the  day’s  proceedings. 

( To  he  continued?} 
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MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS  OE  BARBADOES  AND 
JAMAICA. 

No.  II.  Jamaica. 

The  idea  of  making  Jamaica  an  English  colony  seems  to  have  been 
started  about  that  period  when,  from  our  increasing  settlements  on  the 
American  continent,  the  want  of  convenient  harbours  among  the  West 
India  Islands  began  to  be  felt.  (Cal.  S.  P,,  Col.  S.  1613.) 

The  project  was  revived  at  intervals,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  our  obtaining  possession  of  the  Island  of  Springs  was 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Hispaniola. 

On  the  capture  of  the  former  island  (May  10,  1655)  by  Penn  and 
Venables,  about  fourteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  its  mountains,  while  a few  of  the  negro 
and  Portuguese  population  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 

Although  the  commanders  were  subjected  to  censure  for  their  con- 
duct in  other  particulars,  the  capture  of  Jamaica  was  a source  of  pride 
to  the  Lord  Protector,  who  addressed  himself  with  energy  to  its  coloni- 
zation ; for  which  purpose  immigrants  were  invited  from  all  the  other 
English  settlements,  while  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  force  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  island  received  shortly  afterwards  allot- 
ments of  land  on  a species  of  military  tenure,  a practice  observable 
in  many  patents  even  so  late  as  the  year  1743 

While  Barbadoes  had  from  the  first  been  so  exclusively  British  that 
at  one  time  the  Island  legislature  even  passed  a law  adverse  to  Irish- 
men, the  English  in  Jamaica  seem  at  once  to  have  fraternized  with 
the  races  already  there,  and  to  have  sedulously  invited  the  influx  of 
strangers  from  all  parts. 

The  mother  country  provided  administrative  talent,  and  the  energy, 
aroused  by  the  decay  of  good  Houses  during  those  troubled  times  at 
home.  The  Jewish  settlers  brought  their  proverbial  talents  into  its 
commercial  interests  ; and  to  the  Spaniard  was  perhaps  due  much  of  the 
social  style  of  the  people.  There  was  another  element  of  prosperity  in 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  called  to  dispose  of  their 
plunder  on  the  wharves  of  Port  Royal,  and  whose  personal  gallantry  and 


* A useful  and  economical  system  of  defence  might  be  organized  in  this  and  the 
other  islands,  by  granting  temporarily  small  allotments  of  waste  land  (strategically 
distributed)  to  pensioned  soldiers  and  their  white  offspring,  renewable  periodically, 
and  under  conditions  which  would  develope  the  resources  of  these  colonies,  check 
American  propagandism,  and  relieve  the  mother  country  of  a serious  burden  in 
time  of  war. 
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quasi-crusade  against  Spain  were  no  mean  recommendations.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to 
mingle  with  the  higher  class  of  residents. 

Hither  came  likewise  many  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Darien 
intrigue,  and  introduced  a strong  and  useful  Scotch  element. 

Still  the  Island  felt  the  want  of  skilful  agriculturists,  and  although 
it  had  received  at  the  outset  every  encouragement,  it  required  the 
steady  diligence  of  the  acclimated  Barbadian  to  bring  its  great  estates 
into  that  working  order  which  resulted  in  such  colossal  fortunes  in  the 
following  century. 

Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  convened  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of 
thirty  representatives ; who  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  nucleus  of  the  local 
aristocracy  (1664-75). 

As  before  mentioned,  this  Island  was,  in  1661,  divided  into  twelve 
parishes a number  subsequently  considerably  increased 

Of  the  French  invasions  of  1691  and  1702  there  is  little  to  be  said; 
while  the  history  of  the  Maroon  war,  which  lasted  thirty-seven  years, 
can  only  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  these  introductory  remarks  as 
the  field  where  the  warlike  reputation  of  the  militia  leaders  was  tried 
and,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  reverses,  well  sustained. 

Earthquakes,  servile  revolts,  and  terrible  epidemics  followed  each 
other  at  comparatively  short  intervals,  and  are  sometimes  briefly  noticed 
on  the  tombstones  of  the  early  settlers.  Many  of  these  inscriptions  are 
quaint,  but  the  majority  are  in  objectionable  taste ; but  this  was  a fault 
rather  of  the  period  than  of  the  place,  and  was  introduced  from  Eng- 
land, where,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  a bombastic  style  of  epitaph 
I was  usual.  There  are,  however,  many  magnificent  marble  sepulchral 
monuments  in  Jamaica,  from  the  chisels  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Europe, 
and  which  are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  faults  of  some  others  in  dis- 
cussing the  whole  collectively  ®. 

The  following  lists  of  successive  Governors  and  Members  of  the  first 
Assembly  and  first  Privy  Council  of  this  Island  will  assist  in  tracing 
local  connections : — 

1663.  First  General  Assembly : — Kobert  Freeman,  Edward  Waldron,  Eichard 
Lloyd,  Edward  Mullins,  John  Colbeck,  Humphry  Freeman,  Lewis  Ashton,  W. 
Beeston,  Samuel  Long,  Robert  Byndloss,  Anthony  Collier,  William  Clee,  Thomas 


^ To  twenty-one. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  Barbadoes  are  now  collected  for  the  first 
time,  but  many  of  a recent  date  have  been  intentionally  omitted.  The  limited 
period  has  in  some  instances  been  exceeded,  and  under  the  heading  church  the 
yard  also  has  been  included.  The  writer  purposes  continuing  the  Jamaica  series, 
by  taking  the  churches  and  private  burial-grounds  of  that  island  in  rotation  (so 
far  as  may  be  convenient  under  the  circumstances),  after  which  he  will  proceed  to 
those  of  the  other  West  Indian  colonies. — J.  H.  L.-A. 
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Freeman,  Richard  Bryan,  William  Ivy,  Southw^ell  Adkins,  Abraham  Rutter. 
Speaker  of  Assembly — Robert  Freeman. 

1671.  First  Privy  Council;  — Major-General  James  Bannister,  Colonel  Sir 
James  Modyford,  John  Cope,  Thomas  Freeman,  Thomas  Ballard,  William  Joy, 
Robert  Byndloss,  Charles  Whitfield,  Thomas  Fuller,  Anthony  Collier,  Captain 
Sir  Helder  Molesworth. 

1655  to  1798.  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors: — Searle,  Winslow,  Butler, 
Sedgwick,  D’Oyley,  Lieutenant-General  Brayne,  D’Oyley,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  C. 
Lyttleton,  Colonel  Lynch,  Sir  H.  Morgan,  Lord  Vaughan,  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  T. 
Lynch,  Sir  H.  Molesworth,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Sir  F.  Watson,  Earl  of  Inchiquin, 
John  White,  John  Bourbon,  Sir  W.  Beeston,  Major-General  Selwyn,  Colonel  Beck- 
ford,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  General  Handasyde,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  Peter  Hey- 
wood.  Sir  R.  Lawes,  John  Ayscough,  John  Gregory,  H.  Cunningham,  Edward 
Trelawney,  Admiral  Knowles,  Moore,  Haldane,  Moore,  William  Lyttleton,  Elletson, 
Sir  W.  Trelawney,  Balling,  Sir  Basil  Keith,  Balling,  Major-General  Campbell, 
Clarke,  Earl  of  Effingham,  M.  G.  Williamson. 


Kingston. 

{sfor  abridged,  "S  for  fragment^ 

1.  “Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 
William  Hall,  Esquire,  who  departed 
this  life  the  18th  day  of  Septr.  1699, 
in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  his  age.” 

Arms : . . . a chevron  engrailed  be- 
tween three  talbots’  heads. 

He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Esq.,  of  Greatford  Hall. 

“The  Halls  of  Jamaica  were  a branch 
of  the  Halls  of  Greatford  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, a family  of  great  antiquity  and 
high  consideration,  who  were  them- 
selves a scion  of  the  Fitz  Williams  of 
Clixby,  of  the  same  lineage  as  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

“Wilham  Hall,  Esq.,  born  in  Lin- 
colnshire, youngest  son  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Esq.,  of  Greatford  Hall,  by  Anne  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Elmers,  Esq.,  of 
Swinford.  He  held  first  the  appoint- 
ment of  British  Consul  at  Bilboa  in 
Spain,  and  subsequently,  in  1687,  ac- 
companied to  Jamaica,  as  Secretary, 
Christopher  Monk,  Buke  of  Albemarle, 
Governor  of  the  Island.  He  married, 
July  26,  1688,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Wjatt,  Esq.  (lineally  descended 
from  the  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  Ailing- 
ton  Castle,  the  poet  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI II.),  by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Councillor  Edward  Heylin ; 
and  left  at  his  decease.  Sept.  18,  1699, 
an  only  son,  James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Hyde 
Hall,  Jamaica,... who  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Colonel  John  Cossley  (Aide- 
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de-camp  to  the  Buke  of  Cumberland  at 
the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden). 

His  second  son,  Cossley  Hall,  Esq., 
married,  secondly,  Elizabeth  Bromley, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Rose,  Esq.,  of 
Jamaica,  and  by  her  had  Thomas  James, 
his  successor,  and  two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Anne  Rose,  married 
William  Green,  Esq.,  and  secondly,  J. 
Somerville  Wood,  Esq.  By  the  former 
this  lady  had  an  only  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, Countess  Bowager  of  Harrington, 
and  mother  of  the  present  (sixth)  Earl 
of  Harrington. 

2.  “Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Elizabeth, 
late  wife  of  William  Gordon,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life  Feb.  the  2d, 
1727,  aged  28  years.  Also  the  body 
of  their  son  William,  who  departed 
this  life  the  10th  of  August,  1725, 
aged  1 year  and  4 months.  Likewise 
the  body  of  their  son  John,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Oct.  the  24th,  1725, 
aged  14  days.” 

Sculptured  device  of  three  skulls 
and  two  roses. 

3.  “To  the  memory  of  Susanna,  the 
late  wife  of  Colonel  William  Gordon, 
who  departed  this  life  31st  March, 
1731,  aged  32.” 

Arms : . . . a crescent . . . between 
three  boars’  heads  (2  and  1)  couped. 
Impaling,  ...  a bend  between  two 
. . . (birds  ?).  Crest : A hand  grasp- 
ing a sword. 

These  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
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armorial  achievement  of  the  family  of 
Gordon,  of  Earlston,  Kh'kcudbright. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  there  was 
a family  of  this  name  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  James,  Jamaica, 
which  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
(Enniskillen),  and  which  was  probably 
derived  from  the  bouse  of  Earlston. 

There  are  several  curious  wills  of  per- 
sons of  this  name  recorded  in  Jamaica, 
and  others  of  the  usual  description. 

William  Gordon,  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
leaves  bequests  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Harry  Gordon,  of  St.  James. 

Robert  Gordon  (1768),  then  living  in 
Flanders,  bequeaths  his  real  property 
within  the  diocese  of  Canterbihry  and 
also  in  Jamaica  to  his  brothers  John 
and  William,  and  his  daughters  Su- 
sanna and  Rebecca. 

Thomas  Gordon  (entered  1748)  men- 
tions his  wife  Anne,  his  children  Su- 
sanna, Anne,  John,  aqd  William ; and 
appoints  Dr.  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  of 
Bristol,  executor. 

Henry  Gordon  (dated  Jan.  18, 1788) : 
this  is  what  may  be  called  a genealogical 
will,  and  shews  the  connection  between 
the  families  of  Gordon  and  Lawrence. 

'Alexander  Gordon  (dated  June  8, 
1750)  mentions  Charles  Gordon,  of  Ble- 
laclc,  Aberdeenshire,  and  his  sister  Helen, 
wife  of  Hugh  Ross,  of  Fillus  (?).  ^ 

Charles  Gordon  (1755)  mentions  his 
brothers  John  of  Edinburgh  and  Thomas 
of  Aberdeen,  and  liis  sisters  Jane,  Su- 
sanna, &c. 

James  Gordon  (1766)  names  his 
“brother  Harry  Gordon  in  H.M.’s  ser- 
vice.” 

William  Gordon  (1766)  styles  his 
father  Robert  Gordon  of  Auchendolly. 

Robert  Gordon,  in  1664,  mentions 
his  half-sister  Catherine  Nairn,  wife  of 
William  Stewart,  of  Croft  Barn,  Glen- 
livet,  Banffshire. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  Gordon 
wills  in  Jamaica.  Among  their  estates 
was  one  not  far  from  Kingston  called 
Gordonstown  (where  there  is  now  a post- 
office),  Armagh,  and  St.  Andrew’s  Hill. 

4.  “Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 

John  Benbow,  Esq.,  Admiral  of  the 

White  — A true  pattern  of  English 

® Gordon  of  Blelack  was  an  old  family  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Alexander  Gordon  of  Blelack 
married,  Nov.  26,  1604,  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Baird,  of  Auchmedden.  Vide  His- 
tory of  the  Baird  Family,  by  W.  N.  Fraser, 
Esq.,  of  Tornaveen,  a representative  of  Auch- 
medden. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


courage — Who  lost  his  life — In  defence 
of  his  Queen  and  Country  November 
ye  4th,  1702 — In  the  52d  year  of  his 
age,  by  a wound  in  his  leg  received  in 
an  engagement  with  Monsr.  Du  Casse. 
— Being  much  lamented.” 

John  Benbow  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1650.  His  gallantry  in  an  ac- 
tion with  Barbary  pirates  gained  for 
him,  through  the  recommendation  of 
the  King  of  Portugal,  a commission  in 
the  British  navy,  shortly  after  which 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a fleet. 

In  1702,  during  an  engagement  with 
the  French  Admiral  Du  Casse,  he  was 
struck  in  the  leg  by  a chain-shot.  Of 
this  wound  he  died,  but  not  before  he 
had  brought  to  justice  the  treacherous 
captains  who  had  abandoned  him  in  the 
fight. 

5.  “ Near  this  Monument — Lies  interred 
the  Body  of  Edward  Manning,  Esq. 
— one  of  the  Honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil — Speaker  of  the  Assembly  — and 
Custos  Rotulorum  of  this  Parish — in 
which  stations  he  distinguished  him- 
self.” (His  virtues  are  then  recorded, 
and  the  inscription  thus  terminates)  : 
“He  died  greatly  lamented — Decem- 
ber 6th,  1756 — aged  46  years.” 
Edward  Manning  was  married  to  the 

sister  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  but  they  were 
divorced,  Ballard  Beckford  having  been 
what  is  now  termed  the  co-respondent. 

6.  “Here  lies  — the  Honble.  Edward 
Pratter — Custos  Rotulorum — For  the 
Parish  and  Precinct  of  Kingston — In 
whom  — This  Island  Lost  a True 
Friend — and  an  Eminent  Example — 
of  Compassion  to  the  Distressed — A 
virtue  which  never  goes  Alone — He 
dyed — August,  1735,  Aged  52  years.” 

Arms : Three  wolves’  heads  erased, 
on  a chief  a lion  passant.  Crest : A 
greyhound’s  head  semee  of  estoiles. 

Pratter  was  Agent  to  the  South  Sea 
Company  in  Jamaica,  and  Member  of 
Assembly  for  Hanover  in  1723-4. 

7.  “Here  lieth  Interr’d  the  Body  of 
Smart  May,  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  William  May,  Rector  of  this  Pa- 
rish, who  was  kill’d  in  ye  23d  year  of 
her  Age,  by  ye  fall  of  an  House,  in 
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ye  Great  Storm,  August  ye  28th, 
A.D.  1722. 

“ ‘ Justus  quacunque  morte  prae- 
occupatus  fuerit  ia  Eefrigerio  erit.^ 
Sap.  4.  7.” 

8.  “Here  lies  Interr’d  ye  Body  of  the 
Kevd.  Mr.  William  May,  Born  in  ye 
Parish  of  Ash  in  Kent,  ye  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1695.  Educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  in  Cambridge,  Commissary 
of  Jamaica,  and  32  years  Minister  of 
this  Parish.  His  first  wife  was  Smart, 
\e  daughter  of  Edward  and  Elizth. 
Pennant,  of  ye  Parish  of  Clarendon  j 
his  second  wife  was  Bathusa,  ye 
daughter  of  Florentius  and  Ann  Yas- 
sall,  of  ye  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  who 
was  buried  in  Spanish  Town  Church 
by  ye  grave  of  her  Mother  on  ye 
22  day  of  July,  1746,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
five  of  which  are  Euterred  under  this 
stone,  viz.  Peter,  William,  Elizabeth, 
George,  and  Ithamar.  Two  died  at 
Sea  going  to  Boston  for  ye  Recovery 
of  their  Health,  viz.  Richard  on  ye 
28th  of  August,  1745,  in  ye  21st  year 
of  his  Age,  and  Florentius  ye  4th  of 
June,  1747,  in  ye  16th  year  of  his 
age.  His  son,  Rose  Herring  May^  is 
the  only  child  that  survived  him,  who 
it  is  hoped  will  inherit  his  Father’s 
Virtues  as  well  as  his  Fortune.” 

9.  “Underneath  this  Marble  — are  fil- 
ter’d the  Remains  of — the  Honourable 
James  Lawrence — of  Fairfield  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  James,  Esq.  — who  de- 
parted this  life — in  the  year  of  our 
Lord — 1756 — in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age  — He  w^as  buried  there  16th 
June.” 

Colonel  James  Lawrence  was  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  St.  James’s  parish.  By 
his  wife  IMary,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Richard  James,  of  Hanover  (the  first 
child  born  of  English  parents  in  Ja- 
maica after  its  conquest),  he  had  a nu- 
merous family. 

Piichard  James  Lawrence,  his  eldest 
son,  married  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hall,  of  Kirkpatrick,  a Member 
for  the  parish  of  Westmoreland  in  1752. 
He  died  in  London  Xov.  8,  1830,  aged 
85  ) ears. 


His  eldest  son  was  the  late  (Sir)  James 
Lawrence,  Knight  of  Malta,  and  author 
of  several  works,  one  of  wlaich,  on  the 
“ Xobility  of  the  British  Gentry,”  is  well 
known.  George,  the  second  son,  was 
the  late  proprietor  of  Cowsfield  House, 
near  Salisbury ; Henry,  the  third,  was 
a barrister;  Arthur,  the  fourth,  is  a 
Major-General  in  the  army ; and  Charles, 
the  fifth  son,  was  the  w’ell-known  Mayor 
of  Liverpool. 

Lineage : — Henry  Lawrence,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State  under  Crom- 
well, was  of  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  came  of  an  ancient  family,  a long 
account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
GENTXEiiAN’s  Ma&azine  (1815  and 
1829),  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  edition  of 
Milton,  and  other  works.  He  married 
Amy,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Edward  Peyton,  of  Isleham  (vide  the 
Extinct  Baronetage),  and  died  in  1664. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  an  Earl 
of  Barrymore,  while  John — one,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  his  seven  sons — emigrated  to 
Barbadoes  with  John  Bradshaw,  son  of 
the  Regicide,  and  ultimately  removed 
to  Jamaica  about  1675. 

His  (J.  L.’s)  will  is  dated  May  10th, 
1690.  By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  Of 
— Collins,  and  relict  of  Richard  Dunn, 
of  Cabrete,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  elder,  John,  married  Susanna  Pet- 
grave,  and  by  her  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

His  third  son,  James  Lawrence,  of 
Fairfield,  was  the  ancestor,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  late  (Sir)  James  Lawrence. 

1.  The  eldest  daughter  of  John  Law- 
rence and  Susanna  Petgrave  was  named 
Susanna.  She  married  Lawrence  Law- 
rence of  a Xew  England  family  (of 
Ids  family  there  are  records  elsewhere), 
and  had  with  other  children  Rachel, 
who  married  Henry  Gordon^,  and  was 
mother  of  Anne  Gordon,  who,  by  her 
husband  Alexander  Edgar  (buried  in 
Edinburgh  in  1820),  had  a numerous 
issue,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  cu- 
rious genealogical  will  of  her  aunt,  the 


f His  will  recorded  in  Jamaica  1753. 
s His  will  recorded  in  Jamaica  1789.  (Tide 
Taaffe  Notes.)  Alexander  Edgar  was  the  son 
of  Alexander  Edgar  of  Auchingramont,  by 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Edgar. 
His  father  (born  1698)  was  the  brother  of 
Peter  Edgar,  of  Bridgelands,  Peebles  (father- 
in-law  of  Sir  H.  Raebuin,  the  celebrated  art- 
ist), Their  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Pris- 
cilla Handasyde.  (For  a notice  of  the  latter 
peculiar  surname  vide  Sinclair’s  Survey,  Paiish 
of  Hutton,  Berwickshire.) 
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late  Mrs.  Catherine  Francklyn,  who  died 
in  London  in  1832. 

2.  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of 
John  and  Susanna  Lawrence,  married 
Captain  Patrick  Dunbar. 

3.  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Susanna  Lawrence,  married 
Philip  Auglin,  Esq.,  and  had  a daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  married,  in  1765,  Ro- 
bert Scarlett,  and  was  the  mother  of 
James  Scarlett,  created  Baron  Ahinger. 

This  very  extensive  family  of  Law- 
rence is  necessarily  connected  with  nu- 
merous other  families'’,  more  or  less  well 
known,  and  the  records  substantiating 
the  descent  of  its  various  branches  have 
been  carefully  preserved  in  Jamaica  and 
elsewhere,  but  are  of  too  voluminous 
a character  to  be  enlarged  upon  here. 
However,  a good  account  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  Part  iii.  of  Roby’s  History 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James’,  who  has, 
however,  omitted  several  descents. 

10.  ‘‘  Sub  hoc  marmore  requiescit  Anna 
— Jacobi  Knight  Armigeri  uxor  — 
Joannis  Lewis  Armigeri  et  Annae — 
Eilia  — Quae,  utrasque,  dum  viveret, 
partes — (sive  Matris  spectes  sive  Con- 
jugis)  — Amore  et  Affectu  Summo  — 
Prudentia  et  Pietate  pari  — Jugiter 
administravit  — Super  Omnia — Fide 
erga  Deum  et  Morum  Sanctitate  sum- 
ma — Conspicua — Flebilis  tandem  om- 
nibus et  deploranda — Fatis  Cessit  Ko- 
verabris  die  21  — Anno  Domini  1719 
— ^tatis  suEe  25.” 

Arms  : . . . Argent,  three  pellets  . . . 
on  a canton  a spur  with  the  rowel 
downwards  leathered  . . . within  a 
bordure  . . . Crest : An  eagle  dis- 
played . . . 

11.  “Hie  jacet — Samuel  Knight,  M.D. 
— Qui  triginta  quatuor — Annos  in  hoc 
Insula  — Medecinam  magna  — Cum 
laude  exercuit — Obiitl2o  Jan.  1707-8 
— AUtatis  sui  65.” 

Arms ; On  a fess  three  cinquefoils, 
in  chief  a unicorn’s  head  erased. 

St.  Jago  de  la  Ve&a,  oe  Spanish 
Town. 

(K.B.  This  town  was  huilt  hy  the 

Richards,  Morris,  Archer,  James,  &c. 

> After  the  annotator  had  made  his  collec- 
tion, in  1857,  he  met  with  this  portion  of  the 
work,  but  failed  to  discover  the  others. 


Spaniards  in  1538,  a year  memorable 
in  the  history  of  parish  registers^) 

12.  (p.)  “ Sir  Thomas  Lynch.” 

Arms : Three  lynxes  rampant. 
Captain  Thomas  Lynch  was  very  ac- 
tive in  settling  the  public  affairs  of 
Jamaica  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  he  who  proposed  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  island  should  be  su- 
preme over  all  the  others  of  the  Carib- 
bsean  Group.  (Cal.  S.  P.,  Kov.  1660.) 

There  was  an  extensive  family  of  this 
name  among  the  original  settlers  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  another  of 
the  saine  name  in  Kent,  to  which  latter 
perhaps  belonged  the  subject  of  this 
note. 

Sir  Thomas  Lynch  was  Governor  of 
Jamaica  in  1684. 

13.  (a.)  “ Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  Bart..,” 
oh.  1679. 

Arms  : Ermine,  on  a bend  between 
two  garbs  a mullet.  Crest : A garb 
erect. 

Sir  Thomas  MoJyford,  like  his  brother 
Sir  James  Modyford,  Bari.,  was  also 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  He  was  created 
a baronet  March  1st,  1663-4;  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lewin  Palmer, 
Esq.,  of  Devonshire;  and  died  in  Ja- 
maica, according  to  his  epitaph,  in  1679. 

His  successors  matched  with  the  fami- 
lies of  Sir  Thomas  Norton,  Bart.,  Guy 
of  Barbadoes,  Hathensall  of  London, 
and  lastly  of  Sir  William  Beeston,  Knt., 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Jane,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford,  fifth  and  last  Baronet,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  she  married 
Charles  Long,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  first  Baronet,  was 
one  who  moved  with  the  times,  and 
although  a subscriber  to  the  loyal  de- 
fiance sent  to  the  summons  of  Sir  George 
Ayscue,  we  find  him  the  following  year 
assuring  President  John  JBradshato  that 
his  master’s  counsels  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  English  nation  (S.  P.O. Cal.,  1652), 
and  that  the  “people  of  Barbadoes 
would  delight  to  have  the  same  form  of 
government  as  England ;”  and  declares 
that  the  powerful  Regicide  had  “sweetly 
captivated”  his  mind  by  his  “unex- 
pected civilities.” 

He  seems  to  have  had  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  Irish,  and  was  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes  in  1660 
which  decided  that  no  Irishman  was  to 
be  commander  or  sharer  of  any  boat 
belonging  to  the  Island. 

.He  was  afteiwvards  Governor  of  Bar- 
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badocSj  and  being  in  tliat  position  at 
the  Restoration,  his  elastic  principles  at 
once  counselled  submission  to  the  new 
Government,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  office.  Like  many 
Vv'ell-meaning  men  of  his  time  he  was 
content  to  serve  any  Government,  and 
being  a good  administrative  officer, 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

14.  (f.)  “ Y YOSTTETH  TEAR 

IN&  GATNED  A VERY 
4 RR3  OE  YE  ERENCH 
EMPEROVR.” 

This  fragment  appears  to  refer  to 
the  services  of  the  deceased  against  the 
French.  The  word  “Fmperovr”  is  very 
remarkable. 

15.  (e.)  a fragment  of  armorial  sculp- 
ture, probably  from  the  tomb  of  a 
person  named  Palmer. 

Arms : A chevron  between  three 
rudely  represented  shells,  palmer’s 
scrips,  or  padlocks. 

16.  (e.)  “arcr;  . • . JOH 

2^1* 16 

. . 167  ” 

17.  “ Under  this  stone  lyeth  the  Bodys 
of  Emund  Ducke,  Esq.,  and  (Martha) 
his  wife,  she  being  most  barbarously 
murthered  by  some  of  their  negroe 
slaves,  departed  this  life  the  ...  of 
April,  1678,  and  he  followed  14  day 
of  October,  1683.” 

Arms:  On  a fess  wavy  three  lo- 
zenges. Crest : An  anchor  erect  with 
its  cable  coiled. 

Edmund  Ducke  was  Attorney-General 
of  Jamaica  in  1671.  He  was  probably 
a near  relative  of  Dr.  Duck,  Chancellor 
of  London,  whom  the  Privy  Council  de- 
sired, in  1637,  to  settle  some  disputes 
among  the  inhabitants  of,  and  others 
connected  with,  the  Island  of  St.  Chi’is- 
toplier. 

'I’here  was  a Sir  John  Duck  created 
a baronet  in  1687,  wliose  rise  to  fortune 
deserves  a place  in  the  romance  ot  the 
Baronetage.  He  had  a brother  named 
Robert,  and  several  nieces,  but  no  issue. 

17*.  “Here  lyes  the  Body  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Henry  Cunningham,  Esqr., 
Governour  of  Jamaica,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  12th  day  of  February, 
1735-6,  in  the  56th  year  of  His  age.” 
Henry  Cunningham,  Esep,  of  Bal- 
qnhan,  Stirlingshire,  was  M.P.  for  that 


county  several  times.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1734, 
but  did  not  assume  office  before  Dec. 
22,  1735. 

18.  “ Mary  Taafe.”  (Neither  date  nor 

remark.) 

The  Taaffes,  or  Taafes,  of  Jamaica 
were  apparently  allied  to  the  noble  house 
of  the  same  name  in  Ireland.  However 
the  local  tradition  may  have  originated, 
there  is  still  enough  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  wills  of  the  family  in  the  former 
island  to  justify  a certain  amount  of 
respect  for  it.  The  connection,  at  the 
same  time,  seems  to  be  quite  as  clear  as 
many  of  those  that  are  never  disputed, 
and  to  which  time  seems  to  have  given 
more  or  less  a “ prescriptive  value.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  Ireland  was  in  so  unsettled 
a state  that  there  are  few  parochial 
registers  there  which  may  be  referred 
to  for  confirmation  of  pedigrees  which 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  a real 
estate ; and  the  remarkable  vicissitudes 
of  the  family  in  question  would  make 
such  difficulties  insurmountable,  were  it 
not  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
name  itself  forming  a useful  clue. 

The  earliest  will  on  record  in  Jamaica 
of  this  family  is  that  of  Arthur  Taafe, 
dated  in  1750,  and  entered  Jan.  30, 
1752.  In  it  the  testator  leaves  legacies 
to  his  father  Christopher  and  his  mo- 
ther Mary,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
“ if  still  alive.”  There  is  evidently 
some  feeling  of  pity  implied  by  the 
terms  of  the  bequest. 

Arthur  Taafe  also  mentions  his  brother 
Henry  Taafe,  and  his  nephew  Henry 
Gordon. 

The  question  is,  who  was  this  Chris- 
topher Taafe  ? 

A Christopher  Taaffe,  of  Mansfields- 
town,  CO.  Louth,  was  attainted  in  1691 
at  Ardee.  Thus  he  lost  all  his  real 
estates.  He  was  an  adherent  of  James 
II.,  in  whose  own  regiment  of  infantry 
he  was  a lieutenant. 

“ I find,”  says  the  author  of  a valu- 
able work  on  a kindred  subject,  “the 
chattel  property  of  a Christopher  Taaffe” 
(probably  the  above  lieutenant)  “ sold  in 
1725,  who,  dying  in  Dublin  in  1736, 
made  a will  which  is  recorded  there, 
from  which  I think  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Christopher  named  in  the  will 
of  Arthur  Taafe  of  Jamaica. 

“ The  latter  had  sons,  Arthur  and 
Henry,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
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he  had  also  a son  George,  who  passed 
into  Connanght  and  settled  there 

The  next  will  is  that  of  Henry  Taafe 
(entered  May  30, 1771).  He  was  Rector 
of  St,Thomas-in-the-Vale,  Jamaica.  His 
sons  are  named — 1.  Arthur  Rodger,  2. 
John  Armistead,  3.  Richard  Brownrigg, 
4.  Thomas  Wheeler.  He  appoints  John 
Gordon  the  guardian  of  his  sons. 

Anne,  the  sister  of  these  Taafes,  mar- 
ried a Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  settled 
at  Enniskillen,  and  who  was  father  of 
the  Henry  Gordon  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Arthur  Taafe. 

Henry  Taafe  names,  among  other  be- 
quests, ‘^his  gold  watch  and  tortoise- 
shell box  set  in  gold.” 

In  the  will  of  William  Gordon,  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica  (Nov.  27,  1729), 
there  is  a bequest  to  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Harry  Gordon,  of  St.  James’s ; and  in 
the  will  of  Henry  Gordon,  of  St.  James’s, 
Jamaica,  dated  .Jan.  18,  1788,  we  find 
allusions  to  his  mother’s  (Anne  Taafe) 


claims  on  the  family  estate  in  Ireland. 
He  was  evidently  the  son  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Henry  Gordon  h 

The  next  Taafe  will  is  that  of  Michael 
Taafe  (dated  May  19,  1761),  of  St. 
James’s,  Jamaica,  in  which  the  testator 
mentions  his  mother  Anne  residing  at 
Dromisicen  (?),  co.  Louth. 

In  1762  is  entered  the  will  (dated  in 
1754)  of  Susanna  Taafe,  “ wife  of  Tlieo- 
bald  Taafe,  of  Hanover-square,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, . . . and  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  Loioe 

N.B.  Theobald  Taaffe,  Earl  of  Car- 
lingford,  had  a grant  of  land,  in  1668, 
in  the  parish  or  townland  of  Drumisicen, 
CO.  Louth.  Was  not  Christopher,  who 
died  in  1736,  his  grandson,  viz.  the  son 
of  his  seventh  sou  ? 


' He  was  twice  married ; his  second  wife 
was  a lady  of  the  Ranelagh  family,  as  is  said. 

Not  “Long,”  as  given  in  the  Long  pedi- 
gree. Vide  The  Peerage,  &c.  This  may  be 
a clerical  error  in  the  Jamaica  record. 


*=  He  bequeaths  his  sword  and  pistols  to  his 
relative  Theobald  Taaife  (1736). 

{To  he  continued.') 


French  Scientieic  Mission. — M.  de  Saulcy,  member  of  the  Institute,  left 
some  short  time  back  for  Jerusalem,  to  examine  the  monuments  of  Judaea,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Jordan,  wliich  have  hitherto  been 
very  incompletely  explored.  M.  de  Saulcy  is  accompanied  by  M.  Salzmann,  ex- 
plorer of  Camiros,  by  the  Abbe  Michon,  who  is  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  Captain  Gelis,  of  the  Staff,  who  has 
drawn  a map  of  a part  of  Syria.  The  IMinister  of  Public  Instruction  has  taken 
this  mission  under  his  patronage,  and  procured  for  it  a subsidy.  M.  de 
Saulcy,  as  is  well  known,  differs  in  opinion  from  several  savants  as  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  walls  still  standing  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Those  walls,  he  thinks, 
belong  to  the  foundations  of  the  old  Temple,  while  M.  de  Vogue  and  others 
who  have  visited  Jerusalem  give  to  them  more  recent  dates. — Oalignani. 

Survey  of  the  Catkail. — It  is  stated  that  J.  A,  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hawick  Archmological  Society,  has  been  recently  engaged  upon 
a survey  and  examination  of  the  Catrail,  throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
Teviotdale  section  is  already  finished.  At  the  eastern  end  Mr.  Murray  has 
had  the  co-operation  of  H.  Maclauchlan,  Esq.,  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
whose  surveys  of  Watling  Street  and  the  Roman  Wall  are  so  well  known  to 
antiquaries,  and  who  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  British  forts  of  Northum- 
berland. A minute  examination  of  the  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  region 
between  the  heads  of  Slitrig,  Tyne,  and  Liddell,  has  brought  out  facts  tend- 
ing entirely  to  change  the  ideas  formerly  entertained  of  this  ancient  boundary 
line,  and  its  connection  with  the  Roman  route  of  the  Wheel  Causeway  and 
Maiden  Way.  It  is  intended  to  prosecute  the  survey  through  Selkirkshire 
to  its  northern  limit,  no  continuous  examination  of  the  line  haying  as  yet 
been  made. 
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THE  WESTHIHSTEH  PLAY. 

The  thii’d  and  final  performance  of  the  AdelpM  took  place  on  Dec.  17,  in 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  visitors  of  distinction. 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  as  follow  : — 

PROLOGUS. 


Longam  peraeto  Prologorum  seeculo 
Seriema  libello  jam  tenetis  conditam ; 

Seu  bella  et  paces  dicere,  sire  public! 

Aliquid  negoti,  seu  Terentium  suis 
Sit  cura  commendare,  vel  scenas  novas, 

Scholse  vices  iiotare,  primores  viros, 

Ut  quique  adfuerint,  versu  prosequi  pio, 
Raptique  bustum  ornare  naenia  ducis. 

.Rvo  quod  olim  egere  majores  suo 
Nos  agimus : ilium  nempe  nunc  primilm^’ 
senem 

Desideramus,  artis  qui  princeps  suae 
Nostras  Athenas  non  dedignatus  est  tamen 
Studio  elaborare  proprio  ; siquid  decens, 
Siquid  venustum  est,  ejus  hoc  totura  est  opus  : 
Spectator  semper,  nostris  cum  spectaculis 
Caelestia  commutavit : — ossa  ilia  sita 
Quam  semper  amarat,  aede  Paulina  jacent. 
Desunt  et  alii,  ad  nostros  anteu  Lares 
Quotannis  noti  adesse  : Auxit^  Laelius 
Noster,  Senatus  lumen  et  deeus  Seholae ; 

Yixit ; quando  ullum  nos  babebimus  parem? 
Diversa  etiam  nos  tangit  segi’imonia. 

Discedit  ille,  qui  Patronus,  qui  Pater, 

Nostram  benignus  imperio  rem-pubUcam 
Septem  per  annos  rexit,  eloquentia 
Yitaque  sancta  moris  exemplum  boni  : 

Discedit  Hie  cum  suis,  summo  gradu 
Ilonoris  auctus,  pidmus  inter  Preesules ; 


At  nos  euntem  precibus  et  votis  piis 
Sequimur,  nec  aliis  iuAddere  fas  ; tamen 
Subit  usque  nostri  sensus  beu  desideri. 

Spes  una  restat ; qui  successor  in  locum 
Transit  vacantem,  saepius  jam  Oxonise 
Nostiis  alumnis  benevolum  expert!  sumus; 
Tab  fi-ondescat,  omen  est,  quali  prius, 

Arbor  metabo.  Damna  sic  novis  solent 
Preeterita  demum  compensari  commodis  : 

Ut  ipsa  ademptum  cum  Regina  conjugem 
Ploraret,  luctus  attubt  solatium 
Augusta  Yu'go,  sponsa  regiae  domus ; 

Quae  tab  protenus  aucta  matrimonio 
Floret,  et  in  omnes  auction  postbac  dies 
Floreat  precamur  : quo  nb  laetius  licet 
Optare  nobis,  rbl  mebus  donet  Deus. 

Sed  fabulae  est  agendae  tempus ; nec  moror. 
Si  forte  plauseritis,  noiimus  qmdem 
Non  rem,  sed  spem,  laudare  vos  : ecquid  tamen 
Quod  non  pigeat  spectasse,  possimus  dare, 
Yestra  est,  Patroni,  vestra  existimatio. 

Tua  praeter  omnes,  quern  bis  praesentem  in 
lusibus 

Yenerande  Praesul'i,  consalutamus  tui. 

Quod  ipse  quondam  egisti,  nos  qui  nunc  ades 
Spectatum  agentes  : tibi.  Pater,  permittimus 
Plus  scis  quid  facto  sit  opus — approbante  Te 
Pulcbre  procedent  bodie  nobis  omnia. 


EPILOGUS. 


Demea,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; Micro, 
iEscHiNVS,  Sykes. 

De  — Indignum  est  facinus ! mores  ac  jura 
Quiritum 

Mutari  prorsus  nolumus.  Mi.— Haud  du- 
bium  est. 

De. — Urbs  LondinensLs,  fama  celebrata  per 
annos 

(Luddo,  ut  novistis,  condita  Rcge  fuit), 

» Tbe  series  of  Prologues  and  Epilogues  from 
1704  to  1819  bas  lately  been  published  under 
tbe  title  of  Lustis  alteri  West  monaster  tenses. 

<>  The  late  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  from 
whose  design  the  present  scenes  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

e 'J'be  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  circle 
of  Old  Westminsters  has  been  further  dimin- 
ished in  the  past  year  by  the  loss  of  Earl 
licauchamp.  Sir  Frederick  Slade,  Bart.,  Q.C., 
Archdeacon  Lane  Freer,  D.D.  (of  Hereford), 
and  Captain  F.  Madam 


Sufficit  ipsa  sibi.  Cur  tarn  inculpamur  inepte; 

Cur  tantas  tm'bas  Charta  diurua  facit  ? 

Haud  opis  exterme,  aut  monitorum  tabum 
egemus : 

.iEs.— Sic  sane  est.  De. — Cives  non  sine  mente 
sumus, 

Sive  resistendum,  Beckfordi  more,  tyrannis, 
Principibus  seu  sit  rite  gerendus  honor, 
Urbanus  Praetor  dignissimus— Aldermanni 
Turn  Libertorum  pura  feroxque  cohors, 
Ingenio  proprio  res  quasbbet  usque  decenter, 
Prudenter,  necnon  magnificenter  agunt ! 
Sy.— Istorum  narras  mihi  tu  sapientiam?  De. 
— An  is  turn 

Semper  honorandum  laetificumque  diem, 
Ingressam  magna  primus  qui  mcenia  pompa 
Yidit  Alexandram,  commemorare  nefas  ? 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbm-y,  who,  as 
Captain  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  acted  the  cha- 
racter of  Simo  in  the  Aiidria  of  1811. 
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Omnia  fausta  fuere.  Mi.— Aliquantulum  at, 
hercle  tumultus 

Frater,  erat ! De.— Populi  fervere  corda 
solent. 

^s.— Obruta  psene  fuit  Virgo  pulciierrima 
turbis ; 

Et  comites  ejus,  cnrrus,  equique  simul. 

De. — Florum  serta  tulit  conjux  mea.  jEs. — 
Floris  odorem 

Indicio  vicit  plebs  inodora  suo. 

Mi. — Ploranda  imprimis  pubes  Paulina,  politos 
Versiculos  cui  non  fas  recitasse  palam. 

De. — Id  grarius  ! 

[Enter  one  of  Sir  R.  Ma3aie’s  police  ] 
(Angrily)  Quid  visl  Pol.— Adsum  e custo- 
dibus  unus, 

Metropolis  queis  est  credita  cura.  De.— 
Apage 

Te  ! Te7ni)li  ciims, claustra  ! Pol. — Do- 
me sticus  ille 

Priefectus,  vobis  ferre  paratus  opem, 

Misit  me.  De. — Timeo  Graium  ® vel  dona  fe- 
rentem, 

Insidias  nobis  callidus  ille  facit. 

Pol. — Poscit  enim  firmmn  nimia  ista  licentia 
frasnum 

Etvos — De.— Hoc  tandem  dedecusutpatiar ! 
Cives ! buc  cives  ! Agitur  res  Testra  ! Mi. — 
Taceto  ! 

Hunc  verbis  flectam  mollibus.  Sy. — Et  fatuis. 
De.— Di  patrii  Indigetes  ! quorum  sub  numine 
res  est 

Civica ! vos  votis  Gogque,  Magogque  voco ! 
Despexistis  enim  semper  nos  fronte  serena 
Legibus  oppressis  ferte,  precamur,  opem  ! 

Sy. — Ferte,  precamur,  opem  loculis  quoque ! 
De.— Regibus  olim 
Sancitum  nil  Jus  municipale  valet  1 
Amplius  baud  cycni  nobis  bis  rostra  seeandi. 
Nee  conservandus  Tbamesis  amnis  erit? 

Hsec  nunquam  acciderit  me  tanta  superstite 
clades 

Juro  per  oificium,  perque  monile  meum  ! 
Mi.— Ne  te  tantopere  exagites  ! Sy. — Here, 
mene  loquentem 

Audieris?  De.  — Profe*  vir  bone,  siquid 
babes. 

Sy.  — Impendente  malo,  cor  Londinensibus 
segrum 

Usque  est  in  patinis — in  patinisque  salus. 
Surdi  an  sunt  Superi]  Xu  contra  Acberonta 
moveto, 

Arcbimagi  partes  Arcbimagirus  agit. 
Optimus  ecce  Coquus  rebus  defensor  iniquis  ! 

Seu  Stomacbus,  sen  Res-publica  forte  labat ! 
Exitium  infensa  minitantur  voce  maligni  1 
Non  bellum— at  coenam — providus  instruito. 
Nam  clarefacto  jus  nostrum  jwre  patebit, 
Testudo  et  muros  proteget  interior. 
Suppeditant  mensae  solida  argumenta  secundae, 
Et  levia  immensum  fercula  pondus  babcnt, 
Oblinat  antiquum  nobis  ante  omnia  vinum ; 

Detque  potens  leges  Symposiarcba  suis. 
Obtrectatores  omnes,  scurrasque  molestos 
Sic,  ut  oves,  placidos,  Demea,  reddideris  ! 


• Sir  G.  Grey. 


Mi. — Verum  boc  quod  narrat!  Jam  tristcm 
exporrige  frontem  ! 

De.— (cbeerfully)  Esto  a consiliis  tu,  Syre  fide, 
mibi ! 

Ad  coenam  lectos  sexus  utriusque  vocabo ; 

Vix  spatiis  turbam  cepei’it  Aula  vetus. 

Pracfectus — Miles — Mercator — N auta — Sacer- 
dos. 

Judex,  cum  cara  conjuge  quisque  sua  : 

Consessu  in  medio  princeps  spectabiiur,  et  quae 

Illustris  tanto  est  digna  Puella  toro. 

Noster  babendus  erit  postbac  mirabilis  annus  ; 

Nullis  en!  parcam  sumptibus!  Sy.— Euge! 
sapis ; 

Rite  apponatur  modo  cbarta  cibaria  mensae, 

Urbis  de  Ohartd  quaestio  tota  cadet. 

De.— Quin  (tarn  Regina  in  cives  est  meiite 
benigna) 

Forsitan  incedam  nomine  clarus  Eques  ! 

Sy. — Dignus  enim  es ! Lucem  ante  alias  mibi 
creta  notabit 

Istam  ab ! felicem ! Mi.—  Cretam  at,  inepte, 
refers  1 

Huic  Urbi,  qui  non  fuerit  carhone  notandus, 

Amotus  longd  sit,  precor,  ille  dies  ! 

Sy.— Vectigalis  enim  est  ratiuncula.  De, — 
Mitte  istam  rem. 

iEs.  — Care  Pater,  detur  quod  tibi,  restat 
opus. 

Audi ! priscam  illam  Noster  cbm  omaverit 
Aulam, 

Tute  gynaeceum  contiguum  aedifica 

Gratia  Alexandrae.  Mi. — Capio.  JUs.— Ten- 
torii  ad  in  star 

E lino  referant  vela  colore  rosas; 

Forma  mensa  decens,  varioque  instructa  pa- 
ratu, 

Femineum  oblectat  qualis  ubique  genus. 

Rite  adstet.  Speculum  ex  auro  sit;  murrina 
vasa, 

Pectenque,  et  gemmis  pyxis  onusta  micet. 

Mi.— Largus  erit  sumiitus.  .Es.— Caepti  si  in- 
certior  bacres. 

Hoc  prudens  abdas  tumodo  mente  velim; 

Ut  semel  inspexit  Virgo  praeclara,  supellex 

Ista  omnis  sponsae  praeda  futura  tuae  est. 

Ml. — Eventurum  boc  est?  Ails. — Sane!  Mi. — 
Sic,  .iEscbine,  suades  ? 

Jam  faciam ! [Enter  Ctesipbo.] 

Ctk.s.— Fugito,  Demea!  Demus  adest! 

De. — Demus,  ais  ? 

[Enter  Sannio  and  liverymen,  rioting.] 
Quidnam  bic  petitis  ? 

Sa. — Panem  atque  placentas ! 

Cur  non  ad  coenam  nos,  scelerate,  vocas  ? 

.Es.— Vos,  pecus  illotum?  San.— Fruges  con- 
sumere  nati 

Hand  minus  ac  vosmet  nos ! 

[All  joining  in] 

jiMjnerwsque  sumus ! 

Sa. — Vos,  pingues  nimium  tumidique  ! 

De. — [di-awing  Micio  aside] 

Age,  Micio!  jam  stra- 

tegicus  incipiat  motus  ! Sy.— Id  ire  retro  est ! 

De.— Nostri  ubinam  sunt  custodes? 

[Enter  Metropolitan  Policeman  again.] 
Quid,  miror,  agatur ! 
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Pol.— Sic  est?  Officio  convenit  liora  meo. 

[Prepares  to  attack  tbe  mok.] 

Cur  turkam  hie  facitis?  Sa.— Perus  instat 

Bobbins ! Actum  est 
De  nobis.  Pedibus  fidere  sola  salus , 

Pol.— [driving  them  away.]  Ite  malam  in  rem 
VOS,  nebulones  ! ite!  nisi  istud 
Pistriuum  toto  mense  magis  placeat. 

De.— Evasere  ! sumus  salvi ! Tibi  gratia  ha- 
benda, 

Istam  die  gentem  qua,  precor,  arte  domas  ? 
Pol.— Ah!  fortasse  jurat  nostri  reverentia 
juris ; 

Sunt  aliquidilffflnes^’,  occiduusque  Mon.  Os.s! 
De. — HiBC  hene  res  cessit— Nmic  ut  bene  cse- 
tera  cedant, 


Patroni,  efficiat  vester,  ut  ante,  favor ! 

Sat  pueris  lusum  est — quin  nos  res  seria  tangit, 
Et  causa  externis  tradita  Judicibus. 

Decreta  trutina  jam  nunc  pensamur  ; et  edent 
Septem  illi  oraclum  mox  (ita  fama)  suum. 
Antiquis  si  quid  noverunt  rectius,  ista 
Parte  prior  methodus  nempe  novanda  siet. 
Non  metus  est  nobis  ne  fundamenta  ruinam, 
Jeeit  quae  prudens  Mater  Eliza,  trahant. 
Prisca  Fides — Pietas — cultusque  vigebit  IIo- 
nesti ; 

Hie  solita3  accendet  pectora  laudis  amor : 
Quicquid  saecla  olim  tulerint,  haec  una  manebit. 
Pro  Patria  et  Populo  vivere,  norma  Loci ! 


THE  JEWRY  WALL,  LEICESTER. 

A RECENT  examination  of  tliis  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  by  an  architect 
of  great  experience,  has  proved  that  it  is  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  condition.  Owing  to  the  removal  of  a large  portion  of  the  wall,  on 
a line  with  the  present  road  passing  by  it,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  masonry  in  the  upper  part  which  has  no  adequate  support, 
and  which  at  any  time  may  fall  and  the  whole  be  reduced  to  a mass  of  ruins. 

Excavations  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  about  a year  ago,  instituted  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  traces  of  a continuation  of  the  piers  of  the  wall  in  the  direction  of 
the  adjoining  church,  revealed  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  portion  of  the 
structure  now  buried,  and  of  the  foundation.  In  this  way,  it  is  considered  by 
local  antiquaries,  much  information  was  gained  respecting  the  original  purpose 
of  the  wall,  and  the  proportions  of  its  fapade  were  exhibited  in  all  their 
completeness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Society  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  fabric  from  falling,  permanently  to  remove 
the  earth  in  front  of  it  down  to  the  original  level  of  the  Roman  way,  and  to 
protect  it  from  injury  by  raising  before  it  a low  wall,  surmounted  with  iron 
palisades,  through  which  the  entire  front  will  be  seeik,  from  the  uncovered 
bases  of  the  piers  to  the  tops  of  the  arches. 

These  proceedings,  it  is  estimated,  will  involve  an  outlay  of  at  least  fifty 
pounds.  The  Society  undertakes  to  bear  a share,  believing  that  in  attempting 
to  preserve  a relic  which  is  unique  in  character,  and  of  unusual  interest,  all 
friends  to  arcliseology  will  cheerfully  assist. 

Tne  consent  of  the  Yicar  of  St.  Nicholas’  parish,  and  that  of  the  Highway 
and  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leicester,  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Society  for  these  works. 

A Sub-Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Nevinson,  Mr.  Thomas  Nevinson  (Probate 
Court,  Wycliffe-street),  Mr.  James  Thompson  (Chronicle  Office),  Mr.  Henry 
Goddard  (Market-street),  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Bellairs  (Eriar-lanc),  and  Mr.  Thomas  North  (Southfields,  Leicester), 
has  been  formed  for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  by  whom  contributions 
towards  the  cost  will  be  gladly  received. 


Sir  R.  Mayne.  z Monitor  Ostii,  -who  keeps  the  west  gate  during  school  hours. 
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[^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable, 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  for-warded  to  them.'] 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIOFARIES  OF  LONDON. 

Nov.  19,  1863.  Eael  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Lokds  Commissionees  of  the  Admikaltt  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  one  of  the  silver  badges  formerly  worn  by  the 
Admiralty  watermen. 

Mr.  Fredeeic  Ouyey,  Treasurer,  presented  a bundle  of  papers  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Topham  of  the  State  Paper  Office.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  documents  was  what  purported  to  be  the 
translation  of  a letter  from  George  1.  to  the  King  of  Spain,  dated  June  1, 
1721,  and  offering  to  do  all  he  could  to  effect  the  cession  of  Gibraltar. 

Mr,  William  Tite,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  presented  two  casts  in  plaster  from 
celts,  and  two  forged  stone  axes  from  Whitby. 

The  Eev.  F.  G.  Lee,  F.S.A.,  presented  a flint  arrow-head  and  a metal 
ornament,  discovered  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Fifeshire  respectively. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Ieeland  exhibited  a tag,  or  girdle  appendage,  found 
near  Downley  in  Sussex,  and  closely  resembling  one  found  in  London, 
and  figured  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  Inventorium  Sepulchrale. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pollexeen  exhibited  the  matrix  of  a seal  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  real 
character  of  this  seal. 

Mr.  George  Schaef,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  the  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Patron  of  the  Society,  a portrait  which  had 
been  hanging  up  at  Windsor  Castle  as  “ unknown,”  but  which  Mr. 
Scharf  had  succeeded  in  identifying  as  the  portrait  of  Christina  Duchess 
of  Milan,  daughter  of  Christian  11.  of  Denmark.  The  picture  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  one  painted  at  Brussels  by  Holbein  in  1538,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three  hours. 

Mr.  James  Pilbeow,  F.S.A,,  communicated  a paper  on  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Guildford,  illustrated  by  drawings  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Goodcbild  the  architect,  who  has  recently  completed  the  restoration 
of  that  most  interesting  church.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Piibrow’s  paper 
will  appear  in  the  Society’s  proceedings. 
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Nov.  26,  1863.  Mr.  "W.  Tite,  M P.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Christy,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a terra-cotta  sling-bullet 
brought  by  him  from  Carthage,  and  five  bronze  implements,  one  of 
which  appeared  to  be  a kind  of  razor. 

Mr.  E.  Waterton,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  a leaden  matrix  of  a seal  of 
“ Hugo,  the  son  of  Fulke  also  a leaden  cross  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
with  two  inscriptions,  one  of  which  reads  oryx  xpi  pellit  hostem,  and 
the  other  is  conjectured  to  read  cryx  xpi  trihmphat,  from  the  fact  of 
other  crosses  found  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  being  so  inscribed,  as  well  as 
from  a faint  resemblance  to  these  letters  traceable  on  the  cross  now 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Waterton  also  exhibited  two  anelaces,  or  short  swords,  of  Italian 
workmanship,  and  called  in  Italian  lingue  de  hove.  They  presented 
a curious  combination  of  interlaced  scroll-pattern  as  figured  on  Saxon 
crosses,  with  undoubted  Penaissance  ornamentation.  On  one  side  of  one 
of  the  blades  are  found  the  words  yirty  condyce,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  blade  are  the  words  gentil  . hor  . adalto,  with  the  em- 
blem of  a heart  inserted  between  gentil,  and  hor.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  emblem  of  the  heart  is  somehow  or  other  to  stand 
for  the  first  letter  of  Cor,  and  that  this  first  letter  is  to  be  tacked  on  to 
the  word  hor,  and  that  chor  is  to  stand  for  cor;  and  if  it  be  further 
conjectured  that  the  workman  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  the  inscription, 
we  see  no  reason  why  this  conjecture  should  not  be  correct.  On  any 
hypothesis,  however,  short  of  this,  it  is  not  readily  apparent  how  the  in- 
scription and  the  emblem  can  be  thus  made  to  dovetail.  The  meaning, 
of  course,  would  be  ex  hypothesis — ‘‘Virtue  conducts  the  noble  heart 
on  high.”  Round  the  outside  of  the  hilt  of  this  same  anelace  is  the  fol- 
lowing motto — necexityeo  homines  timipos  eacit  fortes. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Lawrence,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  account  of 
a Roman  villa  recently  discovered  on  his  own  property  in  a field  called 
Wycomb,  near  Andoversford,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  together  with 
specimens  of  th  objects  found  there 

The  Chairman  expressed  a hope  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  these  remains  the  Society  would  in  the  spring  contribute  to- 
wards the  work  of  excavation,  which  was  at  present  suspended;  an 
opinion  to  which  the  meeting  cordially  responded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a paper  “ On  the  Primitive 
Site  and  Extent,  and  the  Original  Circumvallation  of  Roman  London,  as 
shewn  by  Recent  Excavations.”  The  object  of  the  paper,  to  state  it  very 
briefly  (and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more),  was  to  detect  in 
the  alleged  site  of  Roman  London  the  Londinium  qiiadratum,  or  that 


“ Communications  from  Mr.  Lawrence  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Gent. 
Mag.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  627,  and  the  present  Number,  p.  86. 
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quadrangular  principle  of  arrangement  which  governed  the  Romans  in 
the  laying  out  of  their  cities.  Mr.  Black  proposes  to  find  this  by  taking 
the  western  limit  of  the  city  before  the  wall  was  disturbed  there  by 
King  Edward  I.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Black  Friars.  Near  the 
centre  of  that  limit  was  Ludgate,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  wall 
is  yet  preserved  behind  (that  is,  eastward)  of  the  Old  Bailey  prison 
buildings,  in  the  direction  denoted  in  the  old  map  of  London  published 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  is  known  as  “ Aggas’s  Map.”  He 
then  takes  the  line  of  the  wall  which  turned  eastward  to  Aldersgate, 
and,  instead  of  making  an  angle  northward  as  the  wall  did,  he  con- 
tinues it  eastward  to  a point  where  it  would  meet  an  eastern  wall 
coming  from  Dowgate  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Dour,  or  Wal- 
brook. 

Mr.  Black  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lewiist,  F.S.A.,  who  made  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  Celtic  London. 

Mr.  Tite  also  exhibited,  in  connection  with  this  paper,  some  remains 
of  various  dates  (Roman  and  sixteenth  century),  which  had  been  re- 
cently found  at  Queenhithe, 

Mr.  Black’s  present  paper  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  same 
subject  on  February  11,  1864. 

Dec.  3.  Sir  John  P.  Boileae,  Bart.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Akermaist  presented  a cannon-ball  found  at  Ody,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the  village  of  Culham,  and  con- 
jectured to  have  been  fired  at  the  battle  of  Culham  Bridge  in  the  year 
1644,  by  the  Parliament  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  Rev.  F.  K.  Harford,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  of  the  bronzes 
found  at  Polden  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  On  these  bronzes 
Mr.  Franks  made  some  remarks,  referring  the  Society  for  fuller  par- 
ticulars to  the  account  published  many  years  ago  in  the  ArcTimologia. 

Mr.  H.  Harrod,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  interesting  paper  (illus- 
trated by  copious  illustrations  executed  by  himself),  “ On  Three  Tumuli 
on  the  Marlborough  Downs,  about  midway  between  that  Town  and 
Avebury.”  Mr.  Harrod  also  laid  before  the  Society  some  remarks  on 
the  section  of  the  Wansdyke  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  “ Ancient  Wiltshire.”  It  appears  that  a cut- 
ting recently  made  for  the  Marlborough  Railway  tends  to  confirm 
Hoare’s  opinion  that  the  Wansdyke  had  been  added  to  after  its  original 
formation. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A. , communicated  a paper  “On  Percy  Herbert, 
Lord  Powis,”  who  was  described  in  the  exordium  as  “ a noble  author 
overlooked  by  Horace  Walpole,  a loyal  sufferer  unnoticed  by  David 
Lloyd,,  a Welshman  omitted  from  the  useful  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  and  a Roman  Catholic  who  w^as  apparently 
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unknown  to  Dodd.”  He  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  K.B., 
of  Hedcastle  (anciently  called  Poole  Castle,  and  now  Powis  Castle),  in 
Montgomeryshire  (who  in  1629  was  created  Lord  Powis),  by  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

jMr.  James  Pilbeow,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  the  Society  was  indebted  on 
a previous  occasion  for  an  interesting  account  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Guildford,  exhibited  this  evening  a drawing  and  some  photographs  of 
some  carvings  in  the  oratory  of  Guildford  Castle.  The  masonry  of  this 
castle  (about  which  much  that  is  mythical  has  been  related)  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  he  believed  that  some 
of  these  carvings  were  of  the  same  date.  They  thus  constitute,  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  opinion,  some  of  the  very  earliest  mediaeval  sculpture  we 
possess. 

Mr.  Aethee  Tatloe,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  remarks  “On  the 
Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  at  Andoversford,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
its  Relation  with  Ancient  Topography.”  Mr.  Taylor’s  suggestion,  if 
correct,  is  one  of  great  value,  as  it  supplies  a place  for  a Roman  station 
which  has  not  yet  been  found.  He  believes  that  Andoversford.,  a tau- 
tological form  of  Andford  (^ford  being  the  same  as  over  or  through),  is 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Ad  Antonam,  the  station  next  to  Glevum 
in  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  Itinerary. 


Dec.  10.  Mr.  J.  W.  Joives,  V.-^P,,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Feanes,  Director,  exhibited  a gold  enamelled  locket  of 
English  workmanship,  with  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  figured  on  it.  Inside 
was  a miniature,  but  Mr.  Franks  was  unable  to  say  who  was  the  person 
represented. 

Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  exhibited  a piece  of  Samian  ware,  painted, 
which  had  recently  been  found  under  the  India  House,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  22  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paekee,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  drawings  of  frescoes  from 
Headington  Church,  Oxon.  They  are  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  represent  the  Nativity,  and  some  other  Scripture 
subjects  connected  with  it ; also  St.  Christopher,  and  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Virgin,  and  a bishop,  probably  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read,  with  some  good  scroll 
patterns  as  a horizontal  string  under  the  windows,  on  the  splays  of 
which  the  subjects  are  painted. 

Mr.  CiiAELES  Wyclifee  Goodwix,  whose  contributions  to  the  science 
and  study  of  Egyptology,  and  to  the  investigation  of  Egyptian  history, 
have  won  for  him  a reputation  which  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  call  Euro- 
pean, and  whose  labours  in  these  fields  have  already  been  the  source  of 
a most  interesting  communication  to  this  Society,  commenced  this  even- 
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ing  the  first  of  two  most  valuable  memoirs  on  some  papyri  of  the 
12th  Dynasty,  which  he  (and  M.  Chabas  in  part  and  independently) 
had  succeeded  in  deciphering.  These  papyri  are  composed  of  very 
difierent  materials  from  the  bald  and  barren  inscriptions,  teeming  with 
fulsome  flatteries  to  kings  and  conquerors,  which  form  so  large  a part 
of  what  has  engaged  hitherto  the  study  of  the  Egyptologer.  They  con- 
tain details  of  biographical  and  legendary  matter  which  are  full  of  life 
and  reality,  and  which  date  withal  from  a period  not  less  than  2,400  b.c., 
or  1,000  years  before  the  date  (the  reputed  date)  of  the  Exodus. 

The  papyri  in  question  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  London 
many  years  ago  (Leps.  Chronol.,  p.  53),  and  are  now  in  the  Beilin 
Museum.  Fac-similes  were  published  in  1860,  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
DenJcmdler  dEgyptens.  Mr.  Goodwin  undertook  the  decipherment  of 
these  papyri  during  the  present  year,  M.  Chabas,  a French  Egyptolo- 
gist, being  also  engaged  in  the  same  task.  M.  Chabas  published  in 
November  the  results  of  his  researches,  which  agreed  in  all  essential 
particulars  with  those  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  thus  establishing  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  methods  of  translation  used,  upon  which  so  much  doubt  has 
been  recently  thrown  by  the  rash  assertions  of  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
The  12th  Dynasty  occupies  the  central  point  in  Egyptian  history  ; 
under  the  kings  of  this  race  Thebes  first  became  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  inherited  the  art  and  literature  of  the  old  Memphitic  dynasties. 
The  commencement  of  the  Dynasty  may  be  placed  approximately 
2,400  B.c.  The  exact  length  of  its  duration  as  given  by  the  Turin 
papyrus  was  213  years  1 month  and  24  days.  Hundreds  of  monu- 
ments of  these  kings  remain,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  are 
dated,  and  enable  us  to  determine  wnth  some  approach  to  accuracy  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  each.  In  fact,  we  know  the  main  outlines  of 
the  history  of  this  race  with  a certainty  equal  to  that  with  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Csesars  or  the  Plantagenets.  The 
first  papyrus  described  relates  to  events  which  happened  in  the  days  of 
the  first  two  kings  of  the  dynasty,  named  Amenemha  I.  and  Userseu  I. 
(the  latter  name  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Busiris  of  Diodorus, 
mentioned  as  the  founder  of  Thebes).  The  manuscript  is  imperfect  at 
the  beginning.  It  appears  that  one  Saneha  (Son  of  the  Sycamore), 
a man  of  Asiatic  (Arian)  extraction,  but  born  in  Egypt,  was  accused 
wrongfully  by  the  courtiers  of  King  Amenemha  L,  with  whom  he  had 
found  favour,  and  he  was  driven  to  take  flight.  He  describes  his  pas- 
sage along  the  Nile  to  Elephantine,  the  extreme  point  to  which  Egypt 
extended,  and  from  which  he  pursued  his  journey  on  foot  until  he 
reached  a fortress  built  by  the  king  to  keep  off  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert.  He  nearly  dies  of  thirst  in  crossing  the  desert  region,  but  is 
kindly  received  by  a nomad  chief  and  conducted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Tennu.  This  place  is  not  found  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  King  of 
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Tennu  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  makes  him  owner  of 
a valuable  estate.  Here  he  lives  many  years,  and  has  children  who 
grow  up.  He  describes  a fight  which  he  had  with  a certain  champion 
who  came  to  challenge  him.  In  this  combat  he  was  victorious,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  conquered  man  became  his.  He  now  wishes  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  and  writes  to  the  King  of  Thebes.  The  reply  of  King 
Amenemha  is  gracious ; he  invites  Saneha  to  return  forthwith,  and  pro- 
mises him  much  honour  and  wealth.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are 
described  with  much  naivete.  He  distributes  his  goods  among  his 
children,  and  is  conducted  to  Egypt  by  an  escort  sent  for  the  purpose. 
When  brought  to  the  king’s  presence  he  is  seized  with  terror,  but  the 
king  speaks  to  him  in  a friendly  way.  The  courtiers,  however,  shout  out 
that  he  is  a guilty  man.  The  king  proclaims  his  pardon,  and  confers  on 
him  rich  gifts  and  important  offices,  and  he  remains  in  the  king’s  favour 
until  his  death.  It  is  inferred  from  a long,  flattering  episode,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  son  of  Amenemha  is  described,  that  the  memoir  w^as 
written  during  his  reign,  which  followed  that  of  his  father,  and  lasted 
forty-five  years. 

Dec.  17.  Mr.  Augustus  W.  EuAiirKs  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  David  Maetineau  exhibited  a curious  bronze  thurible  or  censer, 
found  on  an  estate  of  his  called  Rattling  Hope,  near  Church  Stretton, 
Salop.  It  is  hexagonal ; the  base  is  plain,  and  rests  on  three  plain 
feet ; the  upper  part  is  composed  of  six  pierced  panels  with  three 
different  patterns.  A thurible  very  similar  to  this  is  engraved  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  1863,  p.  88,  pi.  6. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Akeemah,  E.S.A.,  and  Local  Secretary  for  Berkshire,  com- 
municated an  account,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  of  some  graves 
recently  excavated  at  Arne  Hill. 

Mr.  Heney  Cheisty,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  account  of  a skull 
believed  to  be  Roman,  found  at  St.  Acheul,  a place  famous  in  the  vexed 
story  of  flint  implements.  The  skull  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Christy 
was  remarkable  for  having  had  in  the  socket  of  each  eye  a second-brass 
Roman  coin.  One  is  still  in  situ ; the  other,  which  is  now  detached, 
proves  to  be  of  the  Emperor  Magnentius.  Other  coins  were  found  in 
the  same  spot.  Mr.  Christy  illustrated,  by  means  of  a geological  diagram, 
the  importance  of  this  discovery  as  affecting  the  underlying  stratum 
which  contains  the  flint  implements  already  referred  to. 

A second  paper  on  Suriatic  papyri  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Two  papyri  were  first  described  (belonging  to  the  Berlin  Museum), 
containing  the  story  of  a farmer  who  was  robbed  by  the  steward  of  the 
property,  and  who  appeals  to  the  squire,  or  superior  lord,  for  justice. 
The  squire  relates  the  affair  to  the  king,  who  tells  him  to  make  trial  of 
the  farmer,  by  causing  his  house  to  be  pulled  down,  and  then  giving 
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him  barely  enough  bread  and  drink  to  sustain  life.  The  farmer  under 
this  harsh  treatment  commences  a series  of  remonstrances,  ten  in 
number,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  injustice  and  appeals  to  Heaven 
for  protection.  The  story  is  evidently  legendary  or  fictitious,  being 
referred  to  the  time  of  a king  of  the  3rd  Dynasty ; it  seems  to  have 
been  composed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  farmer’s  rhetoric. 
The  conclusion  is  lost.  The  last  papyrus  of  this  set  described  contains 
a part  of  a poetical  composition,  resembling,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
a story  of  Christian  martyrdom.  The  beginning  being  wanting,  it  is 
only  possible  to  guess  at  the  story.  Some  prisoner  appears  to  be  re- 
monstrating with  a tyrannical  judge,  whose  power  he  defies.  A sort  of 
parable  illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  is  introduced.  The 
piece  ends  rather  abruptly. 

The  Society  adjourned  till  January  14.  As  at  present  arranged  a 
paper  will  be  read  on  the  evening  of  that  day  by  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P., 
y.-P.,  “On  a Temple  recently  Discovered,  with  Pillars,  &c.,  in  situ  at 
Chester.”  On  the  21st,  Mr.  George  Manners,  of  Croydon,  will  exhibit 
a collection  of  autographs,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  the  Georges.  On 
the  28th,  Mr.  Christy  will  exhibit  a section  of  a kitchen  midden  from 
Denmark.  On  the  4th  of  February  the  first  of  the  two  ballots  will 
take  place,  and  consequently  no  papers  will  be  read.  On  the  11th  of 
February  Mr.  Black  will  resume  the  subject  of  “ Roman  London.” 
The  above  programme  merely  contains  the  principal  paper  for  each  of 
the  evenings  specified. 


BRITISH  ARCHHlOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov.  25,  1863.  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  in  opening  the  meeting  congratulated  the  Association 
upon  having  held  a most  successful  congress  at  Leeds  in  the  previous 
month  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Houghton,  to  whose  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  and  courtesy  extended  to  the  Associates  and  visitors 
present,  he  paid  a justly  deserved  tribute,  not  omitting  to  particularize 
his  Lordship’s  elegant  introductory  discourse.  He  also  expressed  the 
great  satisfaction  derived  by  the  Society  from  the  eminent  patronage  it 
had  received,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Mayors  and  Corporations 
of  the  several  cities  and  towns  visited,  the  elegant  reception  offered  by 
many  distinguished  individuals,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  interesting 
historical  and  antiquarian  papers,  all  of  which  will  be  duly  recorded  by 
the  Society,  and  appear  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  and  the  Collectanea 
Arcliceologica  of  the  Association. 

Thirty-six  new  Associates  added  since  the  adjournment  of  the  public 
meetings  in  June  were  announced,  including  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Ripon  ; Earl  Harewood ; Lord  Londesborough ; Sir  F. 
Crossley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  &c. 

Presents  to  the  library  were  made  by  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  the  Somerset- 
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shire  Archseological  Society,  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, the  Canadian  Institute,  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society,  the  Archaeological  Societies  of  Zurich,  of  Mainz, 
&c. ; Dr.  Madden,  Mr.  W.  Winkley,  Mr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Bev.  S.  F.  Cresswell,  &c. 

John  Moore,  Esq.,  of  West  Coker,  forwarded  further  Roman  re- 
mains found  at  the  Chessells,  consisting  of  coins  of  Lucilla  and  Allec- 
tus,  a harp-shaped  fibula,  a chain  of  thirty-seven  links,  a style  and 
spatula.  There  was  also  a small  bronze  plaque,  a votive  tablet  offered  to 
Mars  by  Juventius  Sabinus,  reading — 

DEO  • MAETI 
EIOISAMO 
IVENTIV3 
SABINYS. 

T.  S.  L.  L.  M. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  two  perfect  and  beautiful  ampullse,  six  inches 
in  height,  recently  found  with  Roman  sepulchral  remains  in  Moorfields. 

Mr.  Sherratt  produced  some  large  photographs  of  portions  of  Rie- 
vaulx  Abbey,  upon  which  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  made  some  remarks,  com- 
paring the  same  with  a large  "plan  he  had  made  of  Fountains  Abbey  for 
the  late  Congress. 

Mr.  E.  Levien,  F.S.A.,  read  an  interesting  paper  “ On  Unpublished 
MSS.  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux,”  the  most  important  of  which  is 
about  to  be  published  in  extenso  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
Cartulary,  or  Diarv,  presents  a curious  and  amusing  picture  of  monastic 
life. 

The  Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  B.D.,  communicated  a paper  “ On  the  Iters  of 
Antonine  leading  to  and  from  Colchester  and  London.”  It  was  illus- 
trated by  three  plans,  upon  which  Mr.  Irving  made  several  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  “ On  a German  Sabre  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,”  accompanied  with  interesting  illustrations. 

Dec,  9.  Geoege  Godwix,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  had  the  honour  of 
enrolling  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  as  a Life  Associate, 
and  contributor  to  the  Collectanea  ArclicBologica, 

Cliflbrd  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  and 
George  Lane,  Esq.,  of  the  Mess-room,  St.  James’s  Palace,  were  elected 
Associates.  Various  presents  of  books,  drawings,  engravings,  and 
photographs  were  received. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a portion  of  an  iron  buckler,  with  spike  as  an 
umbo,  found  at  Dowgate  Hill.  The  iron  plate  was  studded  with  minute 
brass  knobs. 

IMr.  Cuming  exhibited  the  spike  of  a similar  buckler  from  the  Brocas 
collection  at  Wakefield  Park,  Berks. 

Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  an  interesting  brass  lock  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  key  had  a viscount’s  coronet,  and  the  letters  B.  M.,  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  of  Broun  Viscount  Montagu. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  exhibited  some  spoons  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  found 
on  pulling  down  an  old  house  at  Maidstone. 
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Mr.  F.  J.  Baigent  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  bosses  in  the 
vaulting  beneath  the  tower  of  Winchester  College,  consisting  of  mono- 
grams and  other  devices,  with  shields  of  arms,  the  whole  of  which  Mr. 
Baigent  had  been  successful  in  reading.  The  drawings  made  of  them 
are  very  fine,  and  were  executed  during  the  recent  rebuilding  of  the 
tower,  when  the  bosses  Mere  all  taken  down.  They  are  about  twenty- 
six  in  number.;  and  to  these  may  be  added  a few  others  from  the  roof  of 
the  Fromond  chantry,  in  the  College  cloisters,  built  only  a few  years 
before  the  tower.  These  drawings  are  to  be  engraved,  accompanied 
with  biographical  notices,  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  Baskcomb  exhibited  an  ancient  nut-cracker  and  a sportsman’s 
companion,  found  at  Tutbury  Castle. 

Mr.  H.  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a fine  silver  watch  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Irvine  produced  tiles,  and  tracings  of  tiles,  from^Vheatland  Abbey, 
South  Wales;  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Ludlow;  Pershore  Abbey;  also 
from  Dorchester,  Oxon.,  and  from  Westminster,  which  were  referred 
for  arrangement  and  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Saxe  Bannister  read  a notice  of  two  MS.  Lives  of  Henry  Y.  un- 
published, in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Lambeth  Library.  He  sub- 
mitted fac-similes  of  the  MhS.,  and  read  extracts  relating  to  the  King’s 
prisoners  and  the  second  campaign  in  France,  and  his  diplomacy ; also 
to  his  political  economy  in  reforming  the  coin  of  his  French  conquest, 
and  to  some  proceedings  towards  the  Lollards  and  the  Welsh  people. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of  the  finding  of  further 
Roman  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  “ On  Brixworth  Church,  North- 
amptonshire,” and  exhibited  illustrative  drawings,  plans,  &c.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  discussion  betw^een  the  author,  Mr.  Irvine,  and  the 
Chairman,  after  which  the  Association  was  adjourned  over  the  Christ- 
mas to  Jan.  13,  1864. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Nov.  16.  The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  T.  L.  Boxaldsox,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  preliminary  business,  the  President  read 
a brief  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunning,  Fellow,  late  Architect  to 
the  Corporation  of  London  ; of  M'hom  the  learned  President  spoke  as 
having  in  the  many  works  in  the  City  Muth  which  his  name  was  asso- 
ciated, combined  the  higher  branches  of  architectural  skill  with  utility 
in  the  designs  he  carried  out.  The  President  also  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  recent  decease  of  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  as  one  of  the  heads 
of  that  class  with  whom,  as  architects,  they  were  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated, viz.,  the  builders.  Allusion  M'as  made  to  the  great  works 
carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Cubitt,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Ihomas  at  Pimlico,  and  by  himself  personally  in  Belgravia  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  who  had  left  behind  him  in  the  palatial  residences  of 
Eaton-place,  and  in  the  less  pretentious  buildings  of  Cubitt’s  Town, 
monuments  of  individual  enterprise  which  for  extent  and  utilitarian 
character  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled ; and  to  the  judicious  exer- 
cise of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  Mr.  Cubitt’s  great  success  in  life  M'as 
attributable. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  then  read  a paper,  entitled  “ Some 
Account  of  the  Professional  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Professor  C. 
R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Fellow  and  late  President  R.I.B.A.”  Mr.  Smirke 
commenced  his  observations  by  remarking  that  he  felt  flattered  by  the 
invitation  to  address  a memoir  of  their  departed  colleague  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  he  could  not  apply  himself  to  a more  grateful  subject.  Of 
the  outlines  of  his  life  he  had  the  most  ample  materials  ; but  to  fill  up 
the  details  required  an  abler  pencil  than  his.  All  he  could  attempt  to 
do  was  to  refer  to  some  of  the  salient  features  of  his  character,  and  to 
point  to  some  of  the  more  striking  works  of  this  great  artist  and  orna- 
ment of  the  profession  ; and  in  this  respect  the  biography  of  their  late 
friend  furnished  a guide  both  for  themselves  and  those  whom  they 
wished  to  direct.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell  was  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
profession,  with  a varied  practice,  but  chiefly  directed  to  important 
building  estates,  and  whose  career  was  most  successful.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1788.  Up  to  the  age  of  14  he 
was  educated  in  a private  school,  at  which  period  he  entered  the  West- 
minster School,  where  he  remained  till  he  attained  the  age  of  17,  when 
he  entered  his  father’s  office  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
architecture.  During  the  four  or  five  years  that  he  remained  as  a 
pupil  with  his  father,  he  displayed  his  ability  as  an  accomplished 
draughtsman.  In  early  life  Mr.  Cockerell  was  introduced  to  his 
(Mr.  Smirke’s)  brother.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  the  closest  intimacy 
existed  between  them  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  death.  In 
1809  Mr.  Cockerell,  then  about  21  years  of  age,  was  associated  with  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  in  the  erection  of  a new  theatre  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
in  those  days  it  was  regarded  as  a great  feat  to  get  that  work  com- 
pleted within  a period  of  ten  months.  In  1810  Mr.  Cockerell  com- 
menced his  professional  studies  on  the  Continent,  which  were  attended 
with  the  most  brilliant  results.  His  accomplished  mind  and  lively  and 
engaging  manners  gained  him  many  friends ; but  he  chiefly  sought  the 
friendship  of  fellow-labourers  of  congenial  tastes  and  pursuits  in  the 
cultivation  of  classic  art.  For  a period  of  eight  years  Mr.  Cockerell 
was  absent  from  England,  during  which  time  he  twice  thoroughly 
explored  Greece,  including  the  islands  so  glorious  in  history  and  art, 
and  in  1817  he  returned  home  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
many  friends.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Cockerell  started  on  the 
path  of  his  professional  life.  Mr.  Smirke  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  principal  works  on  which  the  talents  of  Mr.  Cockerell  were 
bestowed,  and  remarked  that  probably  his  high  distinction  and  European 
reputation  were  due  to  his  archaeological  labours  ; antiquarian  researches 
occupied  a considerable  portion  of  his  early  life,  and  for  some  years 
after  his  return  to  England  it  was  with  him  a “labour  of  love”  to  work 
out  the  results  of  those  researches.  Among  his  earlier  works  were  the 
designs  for  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution  at  Bristol,  a 
drawing  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1821,  which 
was  marked  by  the  purity  of  detail  which  distinguished  all  his  sub- 
sequent works.  He  was  next  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a mansion  for 
the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at  Bowood,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Regent-street  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  display 
of  his  talents  in  street  architecture,  exemplified  by  Hanover  Chapel, 
which  attracted  much  attention  for  originality  of  style,  the  National 
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Mausoleum  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  building  for  the  "Westminster  Insti- 
tution in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  appointment  as  Surveyor  to  the 
Bank  of  England  opened  out  to  him  a wider  sphere.  The  dividend 
office  in  that  establishment  was  one  of  his  most  happy  conceptions, 
though  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  change  the  whole  has  since  been 
obliterated.  His  next  works  were  the  London  and  Westminster  Fire 
Office,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  the  former  of  which  was  deserving  of 
study,  as  it  was  evident  that  a great  deal  of  care  was  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  architect. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Elmes,  in  1851,  led  to  Mr.  Cockerell’s  appointment 
to  complete  the  St.  Greorge’s  Hall  at  Liverpool.  The  exterior  of  that 
structure  had  been  mainly  completed  by  Mr.  Elmes,  but  the  finishing 
of  the  interior  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  which  occupied  his 
anxious  attention  for  four  or  five  years,  a work  which  was  characterized 
by  the  greatest  artistic  elegance  ; and  they  saw  in  the  tympanum  of  that 
building  designed  by  Mr.  Cockerell  an  instance  of  his  refined  taste  in 
the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  Speaking  of  the  honours  which  attended 
the  course  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  it  was  stated  that  in  1829  he  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1833  he  succeeded  the  late  Sir 
John  Soane  as  Architect  to  the  Bank  of  England;  in  1836  he  was 
elected  a full  member  of  the  Ro3"al  Academy,  and  in  1840  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Architecture  in  that  institution,  which  office  he  held  till 
the  year  1857,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  As  President  of 
this  Institute  in  1860-61,  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  honour  of  the 
award  of  Her  Majesty’s  Gold  Medal,  and  his  name  would  ever  be  held 
on  its  record  as  one  of  its  most  honoured  and  respected  members.  His 
great  merits  were  also  recognised  on  the  Continent.  He  was  a Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France,  a member  of  St.  Luke’s  at 
Rome,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  and 
Denmark.  Mr.  Smirke  particularly  invited  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  admirable  and  valuable  legacy  of  beautiful  drawings  which 
Mr.  Cockerell  had  left  behind  him,  and  now  presented  to  their  view. 
A critical  notice  of  those  drawings,  he  said,  would  be  out  of  place,  as 
he  was  not  addressing  tyros  to  whom  the  beauty  of  those  works  re- 
quired to  be  explained.  He  trusted  an  exhibition  of  such  artistic  ex- 
cellence would  have  a lasting  effect  on  the  studies  of  the  rising  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  In  those  drawings  they  seem  combined,  the 
works  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  architect.  In  adverting  to  the  ser- 
vices which  Mr.  Cockerell  had  rendered  to  the  former  science,  Mr. 
Smirke  alluded  to  his  discovery  of  the  sculptures  at  Hlgina  in  1841, 
without  any  aid  from  the  Government,  at  a time  when  the  disturbed  state 
of  Greece  made  such  a pursuit  hazardous.  That  this  country  had  failed 
to  be  the  possessors  of  those  treasures  of  ancient  art  was,  he  said,  to  be 
deplored,  and  he  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a foreign  country.  Having  spoken  at  further 
length  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  researches  in  Sicily,  Syracuse,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  his  visit  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  admirable 
drawings  which  illustrate  those  researches,  together  with  his  great 
work  on  the  Temples  of  Hlgina  and  Phigaleia ; having  also  sketched 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Cockerell  as  a writer,  the.  same  spirit  of  refinement 
characterizing  alike  his  writings  and  his  drawings  ; Mr.  Smirke  con- 
cluded by  remarking  that  if  occasion  required  it  he  could  open 
the  penetralia  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  private  life,  and  could  speak  of  his 
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universal  kindness  of  disposition,  the  warmth  and  enduring  cha- 
racter of  his  friendships,  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart ; but  panegyric 
on  such  a subject  was  unnecessary,  as  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  him  could  best  appreciate  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
gained  for  him  a larger  sphere  of  friendships  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot 
of  man. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  Past  President,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smirke 
for  his  very  able  paper. 

Nov.  30,  1863.  Ewatt  Cheistiat^,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Fellow,  read  a short  paper  upon  “The 
Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,”  in  which  (whilst  approving 
generally  of  the  decimal  system,  as  favourably  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Ewart’s  Committee)  he  illustrated  a system  of  his  own,  which  he  con- 
sidered afforded  greater  facilities  in  working  out  measures  of  quantities 
as  applied  to  their  own  profession,  and  squaring  and  cubing  the  same. 
The  arrangements  for  the  evening  not  admitting  of  the  discussion  of 
this  paper,  it  was  stated  that  the  subject  would  be  resumed  at  an  early 
period  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  White,  Fellow,  then  read  a paper  descriptive  of  Newland  Church, 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  wdth  an  account  of  its  restoration. 
The  author,  after  some  general  observations  indicating  very  decided 
views  on  the  subject  of  internal  church  arrangements,  upon  which  he 
said  he  was  aware  difference  of  opinion  existed  among  those  before 
him,  proceeded  to  give  a highly  interesting  topographical,  archaeolo- 
gical, and  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  celebrated  edifice,  gathered  from 
the  resources  at  his  command  as  w^ell  as  by  personal  observation  during 
the  progress  of  its  restoration.  He  then  described  the  architectural 
features  of  the  original  building,  which,  he  remarked,  was  evidently 
planned  with  the  idea  of  subsequent  additions  being  made  to  it,  as  the 
means  and  opportunity  presented  themselves.  He  traced  the  various 
grants  that  had  been  made  towards  the  structure,  from  the  grant  of  the 
Crown  land  for  the  site  of  the  church  in  the  year  1213,  to  the  subse- 
quent  munificent  gifts  of  noble  families  of  the  locality,  by  w^hose  as- 
sistance the  additions  to  the  edifice  were  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
chancel  formed  no  portion  of  the  original  structure,  although  it  was 
very  unusual  to  build  any  church,  however  small,  without  a chancel. 
As  long  a period  as  fifteen  years  elapsed  between  the  grant  of  the  land 
and  the  commencement  of  the  building  ; but  during  that  interval  the 
oak  timber  was  cut  from  the  surrounding  forest,  and  ample  time  was 
allowed  for  its  seasoning ; and  there  were  evidences  that  the  original 
structure  was  built  by  slow  degrees.  The  dedication  of  the  church 
was  in  honour  of  All  Saints.  Mr.  White  then  proceeded  to  give  details 
of  the  four  noble  aisles  which  formed  so  prominent  a feature  in  this 
edifice.  The  eastern  arcade  was  finished  in  the  year  1245,  the  western 
in  1253,  the  northern  in  1270,  and  the  southern  in  1280.  The  ex- 
ternal and  internal  doorways  were  then  described,  as  also  the  tower, 
which  bore  evidences  of  having  been  an  addition  to  the  original  struc- 
ture. The  walls  of  the  tower,  6 ft.  in  thickness,  were  built  of  large 
square  ashlar  stones.  Throughout  the  church  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  buttresses  in  the  older  parts.  The  rebuilding  of  the  north 
wall  having  been  necessary,  he  had  put  up  two  buttresses  at  that  part. 
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The  chancel-arch  had  also  been  rebuilt.  It  was  also  necessary  to  re- 
build two  of  the  arches  in  the  south  aisle,  and  three  in  the  north  aisle, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  settlement  that  had  taken  place.  The 
other  portions  rebuilt  were  the  eastern  gable  and  the  side  walls  of  the 
transept,  as  also  the  eastern  window,  which  was  past  restoration, 
hut  in  doing  that  the  Perpendicular  style  was  not  reproduced.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  the  clerestory,  believed  to  have  been  added 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  reached  such 
a state  of  decay  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  its 
roof.  In  the  first  instance  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  original 
roof  might  have  been  saved  by  introducing  ties  ; but  as  the  v^ork  pro- 
gressed, the  timber  was  found  to  be  so  decayed  that  very  little  of  the 
oak  could  be  used,  and  that  only  in  short  lengths,  and  sufficient  oak 
having  been  found  in  good  condition  for  the  construction  of  the  present 
pulpit,  the  remainder  of  the  original  timber  was  only  fit  for  firewood. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  original  roof  of  the  edifice  were  minutely  de- 
scribed. Having  thus  reviewed  the  structural  portion  of  the  building, 
Mr.  White  proceeded  to  give  the  details  of  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
the  internal  fittings  and  decorations.  The  whole  of  the  sittings  were 
open  benches ; those  in  the  aisles  folding  down  when  not  required,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  noble  proportions  of  those  parts  of  the  church.  The 
baptismal  font  had  been  placed  at  the  south  entrance  in  a good  open 
space.  The  chancel  had  been  filled  with  carved  stalls  and  elbows.  The 
altar-table,  which  he  found  had  been  used  as  a slab  in  the  pavement,  he 
had  placed  as  a base  to  the  altar,  the  dimensions  being  9 ft.  long  by 
2 ft.  3 in.  wide,  which  was  found  to  be  well  suited  for  so  large  a church. 
The  ancient  effigies  and  fragments  of  brasses  had  been  so  far  as  possible 
preserved  ; in  some  cases  restorations  were  effected,  in  other,  portions 
which  had  not  fallen  into  decay  had  been  reset  in  fresh  panels,  of  Caen 
stone,  in  a manner  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  their  original  character- 
istics. Mr.  White  then  entered  at  some  length  into  a critical  consider- 
ation of  the  general  question  of  church  architecture,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  ritualism  of  the  Church,  which,  he  remarked,  had 
been  too  much  disregarded.  The  question  of  church  arrangement,  he 
said,  was  too  large  a one  to  be  included  in  the  present  paper  ; but  he 
hoped,  on  another  occasion,  to  lay  his  views  on  that  subject  before  the 
Institute,  and  to  meet  with  the  same  kind  indulgence  as  had  been  ac- 
corded to  him  this  evening. 

A brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  paper 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  Pellow,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon. 
Sec.,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

THE  AECHITECTHEAL  MHSEHM. 

The  Committee,  in  awarding  the  prizes  for  wood-carving,  report 
as  follows  : — 

“The  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  after  examining  the  misereres 
tendered  for  the  wood-carving  prizes  of  this  year,  which  were  offered  for  a com- 
position  of  not  more  than  two  figures,  or  of  one  figure  and  one  animal,  the  subject 
being  a profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  treated  in  modern  costume,  assign  the 
first  prize  of  £20  to  the  one  marked  with  a red  seal  (author,  Mr.  John  Seymour, 
of  Tower-lane,  Taunton),  the  subject  being  a stonemason  carving  a vaulting-rib  of 
Ham-hill  stone.  This  miserere  appears  to  us  commendable  alike  for  the  ease  and 
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anatomy  of  the  figure,  the  accuracy  with  which  modern  costume  has  been  repro- 
duced in  a graceful  form,  the  truthfulness  to  fact  of  the  tools,  half-worked  block 
and  stroke,  and  the  flow  with  which  the  moulding  of  the  seat  ramifies  into  foliage. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  author  should  have  partially  sand-papered  the  work, 
although  he  has  obviously  done  so  for  effect  and  not  to  save  work. 

“The  Committee  assign  the  second  prize  of  £5  to  the  subject  marked  with 
a flower  (author,  Mr.  J.  M,  Leach,  of  1,  Newmarket-road,  Cambridge),  representing 
a woman  and  child  returning  from  gleaning,  with  sheaves  on  their  heads.  With 
much  graceful  treatment,  and  a comparative  absence  of  sand-papering,  this  mise- 
rere is  not  equal  to  the  stone  carver,  either  in  anatomy  or  force.  The  figure  of 
the  woman  and  the  child’s  bust  are  heavy,  and  the  heavy  flowing  curls  of  the 
principal  figure  are  untrue  to  actual  peasant  life. 

“ The  Committee  allot  an  extra  prize  of  £1  Is.,  or  a book,  at  the  choice  of  the 
competitor,  to  the  carving  marked  ‘Progress’  (author,  Mr.  Alexander  Kenmure, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  8,  Edward- street,  Hampstead-road,  London), 
representing  a smith  shoeing  a horse.  This  clever  composition  fails  in  its  practical 
applicability  to  the  desired  object.  For  instance,  if  it  were  really  to  be  fixed  as 
a miserere  in  any  church,  the  hammer  and  the  bridle  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
Moreover,  the  pose  of  the  horse  is  not  consistent  with  fact,  and  the  smith’s  ex- 
pression fails  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mason  in  the  first  prize  design.  This 
work  is  not  sand-papered. 

“The  joint  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum  and  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  have  chosen  ‘The  Gleaners’  as  the  subject  of  the  colour  prize  of  this  year, 
considering  that  the  dresses  of  the  woman  and  child,  besides  the  sheaves,  afford 
a better  field  for  colouration  than  the  carver  working  a block  of  stone. 

“A.  J.  B.  Beeespoed  Hope,  President. 

“Joseph  Claeke,  Hon.  Secretary.” 

NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

JVbv.  16,  1863.  "W.  S.  W.  Vatix,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden,  B.D.,  and  E.  K.  Lidderdale,  Esq.,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pollexfen  exhibited  a small-brass  coin,  supposed  to  be  of 
Avitus,  but  possibly  only  a barbarous  imitation  of  a late  Roman  coin  ; 
also  a coin  of  Carausius,  with  the  S’s  on  the  obverse  legend  reversed. 
On  tbe  reverse  is  a female  figure  standing,  draped,  with  her  right  hand 
holding  a patera  over  an  altar,  in  her  left  a hasta,  held  vertically.  The 
legend,  which  is  imperfect,  appears  to  be tativtxi.  Mr.  Pol- 

lexfen also  exhibited  an  unpublished  penny  of  Charles  I.,  struck  from 
the  dies  used  by  James  I.,  but  with  the  I.  altered  into  a C.  It  is  of 
the  common  type,  with  the  rose  on  the  obverse  and  the  thistle  on  the 
reverse. 

The  Rev.  A.  Pownall  exhibited  a coin  of  Ethelstan,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  found  in  the  parish  of  Bulwich,  Northamptonshire.  The  type 
of  the  obverse  is  that  of  Hawkins,  pi.  vii.  No.  98,  having  the  legend 
E])ii)LSTANi,  with  the  letter  A in  the  centre.  The  reverse  bears  the 
moneyer’s  name,  toehthelm,  with  a cross  moline  in  the  centre,  like  that 
on  the  coin  of  Ethelvulf,  figured  in  Ruding,  pi.  xxx.  No.  16,  so  that 
it  presents  an  unpublished  type. 

Mr.  Vaux  exhibited  a cast  of  a medal  of  John  Kendal,  with  the  title 
“ Turco-})elerius,”  and  the  date  1480;  also  a cast  of  a silver  Persian 
tetradraclim,  with  the  type  of  the  galley,  the  peculiarity  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  the  galley  has  a sail. 

Mr.  Madden  read  a communication  from  W.  Airy,  Esq.,  relative  to 
a find  of  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  coins  in  question  were  found 
at  Wroxall,  near  Appuldurcoinbe,  and  were  principally  third-brass  of 
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Claudius  Gothicus,  Constantius,  Constans,  Valens,  Valentinian  II., 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Gratianus.  The  number  of  the  coins  must 
have  been. nearly  5,000. 

Mr.  Madden  also  read  a letter  from  W.  Buttery,  Esq.,  giving  an 
account  of  a leaden  bulla  of  Pope  Innocentius  VI.,  found  in  1856  in  the 
hands  of  a skeleton  in  Milford  Church,  Hants. 

Mr.  Madden  read  a paper,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bapp,  of  Bonn, 
“ On  a Coin  of  Nemausus,  on  which  Marcus  Yipsanius  Agrippa  is  re- 
presented with  a Beard.”  In  this  paper  the  author  notices  the  custom 
of  wearing  the  beard  in  token  of  mourning,  which  was  prevalent  among 
the  Homans  ; and  after  commenting  on  the  fact  that  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Nemausus,  with  the  heads  of  Agrippa  and  Octavianus  upon 
them,  that  of  the  former  alone  is  bearded,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  cannot  have  been  an  official  mourning  that  was  thus  signified,  as  only 
one  of  the  co-regents  wears  the  beard.  He  therefore  regards  these 
coins  as  having  been  struck  at  the  time  when  Agrippa  was  in  mourning 
on  account  of  some  family  loss,  and  suggests  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  in  b.c.  32,  or  that  of  his  first  wife,  Pomponia, 
in  B.c.  29,  as  the  possible  occasion. 

Mr.  Vaux  read  a paper,  communicated  by  Edward  Thomas,  Esq., 
“ On  the  Bactrian  Alphabet,”  which  commenced  with  a notice  of  the 
Indian-Pali  alphabet,  used  only  on  the  copper  coins  of  Agathocles  and 
Pantaleon.  This  alphabet  constituted  an  independently  devised  and 
locally  matured  scheme  of  writing  eminently  adapted  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  language  of  the  countrv,  and  closely  allied  to  the  modern  De- 
vanagari,  or  Sanskrit  alphabet.  The  Bactrian,  Arian,  or  Arianian 
alphabet,  which  is  in  more  common  use  upon  the  coins,  has  no  pre- 
tension to  an  indigenous  origin,  but  is  based  upon  an  alphabet  cognate 
with  the  Phoenician.  The  characters,  however,  of  Semitic  origin,  had 
not  only  to  be  converted  or  amplified  to  produce  double  their  number, 
but  had  to  provide  for  the  discrimination  of  long  and  short  vowels,  and 
moreover,  to  be  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  medial 
vowels  in  the  body  of  the  covering  consonant.  The  plan  for  effecting 
this  was  adopted  from  the  Indian-Pali  system,  and  affected  in  its  details 
by  various  influences,  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  paper  to  point  out. 
It  concluded  with  a reference  to  the  course  and  survival  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  in  India,  which  followed  the  conquering  progress  of  the  Bac- 
trian Hellenes,  as  the  affiliated  alphabet  of  Semitic  origin  attended  the 
domestication  of  the  Arian  races. 

KOYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  COBNWALL. 

Nov.  23.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Truro,  Dr. 
Barham,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Council  shewed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
were  in  a very  satisfactory  state.  There  had  been  a considerable  addi- 
tion of  subscribing  members,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Institu- 
tion had  risen  from  £62  Is.  2d.  to  £104  10s.  6d.  in  the  course  of  the 
past  half  year.  Among  other  measures  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  Institution,  the  Council  suggested  the  issue  of  a half-yearly  Journal, 
the  formation  of  a classified  Catalogue  of  books  and  documents,  and 
the  establishing  of  a place  of  deposit  for  contributions  of  prints,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  &c.,  relating  to  Cornwall.  These  suggestions  were 
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adopted  by  the  Meeting,  and  means  have  been  taken  to  carry  them  out 
by  the  issue  of  circulars,  the  chief  points  of  which  we  give  in  a note\ 


^ 1.  “ Your  Council  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a further  develop- 
ment of  literary  production  may  be  advantageously  attempted,  and  that  the  ex- 
ample of  other  similar  Societies  may  now  be  followed  by  the  substitution  of 
a ‘Journal’  for  the  old  ‘Report.’  The  basis  of  such  a publication — limited,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  two  Numbers  in  the  year — would  still  consist  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  our  meetings ; but  scope  would  also  be  afibrded  for  a great  variety  of  in- 
teresting and  useful  matter.  Original  documents,  of  more  or  less  remote  date, 
not  before  printed ; essays  less  suited  for  a public  audience ; reviews  and  notices 
of  recent  works  concerning  the  west  of  England ; notes,  queries,  and  correspond- 
ence; together  with  periodical  summaries  of  the  progress  within  the  same  district 
of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  cultivate^ — would  furnish  abundant  ma- 
terials for  an  additional  yearly  pamphlet.  Fur  the  advancement  within  the  sphere 
of  its  action  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  anti- 
quities, this  Institution  was  founded;  and  your  Council  would  not  recommend 
that  the  boundary  then  traced  should  be  much  overstepped  in  the  pages  of  the 
proposed  Journal.  The  Tamar  should  also  be  still  the  limit  of  the  country  to  be 
specially  explored  and  cultivated  ; although  in  the  absence  hitherto  of  any  such 
literary  medium  of  their  own,  and  in  the  close  relationship,  not  to  say  identity,  of 
many  of  their  objects  of  interest  with  those  of  Cornwall,  our  neighbours  in  Devon- 
shire, and  even  further  east,  may  willingly  lend  us  the  aid  of  their  pens.”  The 
Journal,  which  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Cliorley,  of  Truro,  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
months  of  April  and  October  in  each  year.  Pre-payment  of  the  subscription  of 
Three  Shillings  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  very  limited  income  of  the  Institution. 

3.  “The  Council  of  this  Institxrtion  have  resalved  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  a classified  Catalogue  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Essays,  and  Documents,  relating,  in 
whatever  way,  to  the  county  of  Cornwall.  This  Catalogue  will  be  published,  with 
the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis,  in  the  form  of  an  8vo.  volume,  at  the  price 
of  7s.  6d.  to  subscribers,  and  10s.  to  others ; and  the  iif  cessary  Addenda  will  be 
given,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Journal  .of  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  Thomas 
Q.  Couch,  of  Bodmin,  who  has  been  long  collecting  materials  for  such  a work,  has 
undertaken  the  duties  of  Editor,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Chorley,  and  by 
several  members  of  the  Society,  and  others  conversant  with  the  subject,  who  have 
already  promised  their  aid. 

“ It  is  further  intended  by  the  Council  to  form  as  complete  a collection  as  pos- 
sible of  the  works  enumerated  in  tl;e  Catalogue;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  will  forward  copies  of  such  works  to  the  Library  of 
the  Institution,  where  they  will  be  rendered  available  to  the  public,  and  especially 
to  persons  engaged  on  inquiries  relating  to  the  county.” 

3.  “It  is  well  known  that  there  are  a great  many  old  Prints,  Drawings,  and 
other  representations  of  the  Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiosities  of  Cornwall,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  county  ; which,  if  collected  and  carefully  preserved  at  some 
place  where  they  would  be  easily  accessible,  would  afford  a valuable  addition  to  the 
existing  means  of  illustrating  its  history.  With  a view  to  the  promotion  of  this 
desirable  object,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Council  to  place  in  the  Museum  a series  of 
Sci’ap-books,  for  the  reception  of  such  Prints,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  would  be  ar- 
ranged and  classified  in  chronological  order,  under  separate  heads,  such  as  ‘Ancient 
Remains,’  ‘Mediaeval  Remains,’  &c.,  with  a distinct  division  for  portraits  of  ‘Cor- 
nish Worthies.’  In  order  to  make  the  collection  as  complete  and  as  interesting  as 
possible,  the  Council  invite  contributions  of  old  Prints,  Drawings,  Photographs, 
and  Sketches  of  objects  of  interest  amongst  the  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities 
of  the  county.  It  is  also  hoped  that  amateur  artists  may  be  disposed  to  further 
the  design  by  contributing  from  their  sketch-books  views,  with  architectural  de- 
tails, of  old  out-of-the-way  Churches  and  other  buildings.  Cromlechs,  Crosses,  &c., 
as  well  as  of  smaller  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  Council  likewise  solicit 
drawings  of  interesting  specimens  of  Natural  History,  particularly  such  as  may  be 
newly  discovered  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.  A separate  portfolio  will 
be  j)rovided  for  this  section. 

“ Beneath  every  ‘ sera])’  so  contributed  will  be  recorded  the  name  of  the  contri- 
butor, who  will  also  receive  a ticket  entitling  him  or  her  to  inspect  the  Scrap- 
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Mr.  Edward  Srairke  having,  according  to  a rule  of  the  Institution,  re- 
signed the  office  of  President,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
form  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  Chas.  Pox,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  M.P.,  C.  Barham,  M.D.,  Mr. 
John  St.  Auhyn,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Smirke.  Other  Members — Messrs.  H.  Andrew, 
J.  Gr.  Chilcott,  John  James,  Williams  Hcckin,  C.  D.  Newman,  Joseph  Roberts, 
H.  S.  Stokes,  E.  Beauchamp  Tucker,  W,  Tweedy,  and  S.  T.  Williams. 

Treasurer— 'M.r.  Tweedy;  Secretaries — Jas.  Jago,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Augustus  Smith  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which  was 
in  great  measure  confined  to  the  two  subjects  of  ethnology  and  meteor- 
ology. As  to  the  first  Mr.  Smith  remarked  : — 

“ Doubts  and  difficulties  suggested  by  geology  to  her  students, — by  new  readings 
of  history  in  her  most  ancient  records;  by  discoveries  of  geography,  where  new 
regions  disclose  vast  monumental  works  of  man  raised  in  pre-historic  ages  and  by 
races  of  his  family  which  cannot  be  traced ; by  a more  extended  study  and  know- 
ledge of  language,  both  as  to  its  roots,  transmutations  and  forms,  both  in  its  pho- 
netic and  written  relations, — have  all  tended  not  a little  to  give  ethnology,  or  the 
science  of  nations,  an  interest  and  importance,  as  a study,  never  before  attained. 
The  character  of  people  inhabiting  any  district  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  the 
mysterious  and  far-reaching  property  of  blood — that  is,  of  race, — and  race  is  again 
so  often  to  be  tracked  in  its  early  career  by  language,  that  all  facts  w'hich  throw 
light  upon  one  or  the  other  cannot  be  too  carefully  noted,  collected,  and  collated. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  county  of  Cornwall : — A very  superficial  observation  cannot 
fail  to  remark  that  the  inhabitants  of  its  east  and  west  division,  though  much 
blended  together,  are  in  the  main,  when  compared  at  its  extremities,  of  very 
different  origin  and  blood,  or  races,  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  To  illustrate 
this,  every  record  of  the  language  or  languages  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
land  is  most  important  to  those  who  W'ould  trace  the  meanings  of  names,  and 
through  such,  the  people  by  whom  those  names  w^ere  conferred.  Our  Transactions 
shew  these  points  have  not  escaped  attention,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
many  terms  and  grammatical  forms  have  not  been  accepted  as  of  Celtic  origin, 
which  really  had  been  imported  into  the  local  language  through  contact  with 
nations  of  another  clime  and  tongue.  As  these  points  are  more  closely  followed 
up,  we  may  expect  greater  precisian  as  to  the  real  origin,  meaning,  and  force  of 
particular  terms,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.” 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  disparagingly  of  Admiral  Eitzroy’s  “ forecasts,” 
contrasted  some  of  them  with  the  weather  that  had  actually  prevailed 
in  Cornwall  in  the  present  and  preceding  month,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  present  state  of  rheteorological  science  it  was 
impossible  to  predict  atmospheric  changes  with  accuracy.  But  this 
should  only  lead  to  increased  efforts  to  study  meteorological  phe- 
nomena ; — 

“ The  publications  of  the  Institution  have  not  only  fairly  contributed  their  share 
towards  this  end,  but  there  are  those  among  us  by  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  such 
may  be  followed  up  in  a more  enlarged  and  accurate  form.  The  situation  of  Truro 
itself  is  not  favourable  for  the  observations  required,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  hills, 
with  valleys  opening  and  causing  eddies  in  every  direction.  I would  suggest,  there- 
fore, whether  our  Institution  should  nob  take  steps  to  have  these  carried  6ut  in 
some  one  or  more  positions,  where,  as  they  affect  this  western  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  the  direction  and  strength  of  winds,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  aspects  of  the 
skies,  &c.,  might  be  measured  and  noted  with  the  best  chance  of  general  accu- 


books  at  any  time  when  the  Museum  is  open  to  visitors ; and  all  such  presents  will 
be  acknowledged  among  the  donations  of  the  year.  Mr.  Alexander  Pauli,  the  local 
Secretary  for  Truro,  has  kindly  undertakeu  the  arrangement  and  insertion  of  con- 
tributions, and  to  him  it  is  requested  they  may  be  sent.” 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol,  I. 
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racy  undisturbed  by  local  peculiarities.  The  Lizard  Point  appears  to  me  to  be 
eminently  fitted  for  such  a purpose.  Its  projection  into  the  open  Channel;  the 
absence  of  any  high  hills;  the  extent  of  the  horizon;  the  position  itself,  overlook- 
ing one  of  the  main  shipping  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  advantages,  all 
seem  to  recommend  it  as  a fine  site  for  a weather  watch-station.^^ 

Dr.  Jago  also  denied  that  the  “ forecasts”  had  any  claim  to  a scientific 
character. 

Dr.  Barham  differed  from  the  President  with  regard  to  some  of  his 
remarks.  Tinder  the  care  of  the  Institution  a series  of  observations  were 
made  at  Scilly  and  on  the  North  Coast,  and  others  on  the  rainfall  were 
diligently  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitley.  At  Helston  and 
Falmouth  careful  observations  were  made,  and  pretty  fairly  at  Penzance. 
He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  serious  objection  to  Truro  as  a place 
for  observations.  He  had  very  carefully  laid  down  curves  of  variation 
with  other  places,  and  found  that  there  were  only  regular  differences, 
such  as  could  be  calculated  by  the  distance  from  the  sea,  &;c.,  and  not 
resulting  from  local  causes.  He  hoped  they  might  have  something  of 
a meteorological  tournament  at  their  May  meeting.  With  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  weather  forecasts,  he  thought  it  would  be  far  better  to 
confine  these  indications  to  the  actual  state  of  the  barometer  and  other 
instruments,  and  thus  to  force  upon  people’s  minds  the  proper  indications 
of  certain  states  of  the  instruments,  instead  of  saying  what  the  weather 
would  be  upon  such  and  such  a day.  There  was  one  cause  of  variation 
to  which  the  President  had  not  alluded,  and  which  would  to  a certain 
extent  explain  the  local  variations  from  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  forecasts; 
that  was,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  south  at  Mount’s  Bay,  it  might 
be  blowing  east  or  north-east  at  Greenwich.  He  had  made  an  index  of 
the  variations  of  wind  from  Scilly  to  Greenwich,  and  he  found,  very 
commonly  indeed,  that,  except  in  great  and  permanent  winds,  violent 
storms  changed  their  direction  to  almost  all  points  of  the  compass. 
These  variations  must  more  or  less  affect  all  predictions,  and  the  proper 
course,  therefore,  would  be  merely  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  barometer. 
He  hoped  that  during  the  next  two  years  the  Society  would  be  able  to 
do  something  useful  in  meteorology.  Mr.  Whitley  was  constantly 
moving  about  and  making  observations,  and  he  (Dr.  Barham)  had 
a large  accumulation  of  observations  for  years  past.  He  had  observa- 
tions extending  back  more  than  a century,  which  would  be  very  valuable 
and  interesting  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  our  climate,  and  he  had  been 
waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  bring  them  forward. 

Among  other  contributions  to  the  Museum,  Dr.  Barham  called  atten- 
tion to  some  bones,  and  a very  perfect  flint-fiake  knife,  found  in  the 
kistvaen  on  the  island  of  Sampson,  Scilly,  September  3rd,  1862,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  M.P. 

: SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQHAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Nov.  30,  1863.  The  eighty-fourth  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in 
tlie  Library,  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Joseph  Robeetson,  Vice-President, 
in  tlie  chair. 

The  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  following  year  as  under : — 

^President — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents — Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.;  Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Neaves. 

Councillors — George  Patton,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Abbott,  Esq.,  representing  the 
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Board  of  Trustees ; Professor  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.D. ; William  F.  Skene,  Esq. ; 
Professor  William  Stevenson,  D.D.;  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Medwyn;  Adam 
Sim,  Esq.,  of  Culter ; the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Lauchlan ; and  J.  T.  Gibson-Craig,  Esq. 

Secretaries — John  Stuart,  Esq.,  General  Register  House;  John  Alexander 
Smith,  M.D. ; David  Laing,  Esq. ; and  John  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  for  Foreign 
Correspondence. 

Treasurer — T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Curators  of  the  Museum — James  Drummond,  Esq.;  Robert  Mercer,  Esq.;  and 
George  Sim,  Esq.,  Curator  of  Coins. 

Librarian — John  H.  Burton,  Esq. 

Auditors — George  Seton,  Esq.,  and  Alexander  Bryson,  Esq. 

Publishers — Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Keeper  of  the  Museum — Mr.  William  T.  M'Culloch. 

Assistant — Mr.  Robert  Paul. 

After  a ballot,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  Fellows — 
viz.,  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath ; the  llev.  Frederick 
George  Lee,  Aberdeen  ; Mr.  John  Grigor,  Nairn  ; Mr.  Edward  Wishart, 
Leith ; Mr.  Robert  Frier,  artist,  Edinburgh  ; and  Mr.  David  Bremner, 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  London,  was  admitted  a corre- 
sponding member. 

The  report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum  was  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  in  the  past  year 
was  91,364,  being  in  excess  of  the  number  in  preceding  year  by  18,997. 
The  number  of  donors  to  the  Museum  during  the  y^'ear  was  128,  who  con- 
tributed 301  objects  of  antiquity,  140  coins,  and  104  books,  besides 
which  several  additions  have  been  made  by  purchase.  This  was  ex- 
clusive of  Mr.  Rhind’s  valuable  library,  consisting  of  above  1,500  vo- 
lumes; which,  however,  would  not  at  present  be  available,  from  want  of 
bookcases. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  on  so  many  tokens  of  pro- 
gress as  were  indicated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Laing,  in  announcing  the  deaths  of  the  members  during  the  past 
year,  gave  an  interesting  notice  of  Professor  P.  A.  Munch,  of  Chris- 
tiania, whose  early  loss  the  meeting  joined  with  him  in  deploring. 

Mr.  Stuart  announced  to  the  meeting  that  the  late  Mr.  A.  Henry  Rhind 
of  Sibster,  one  of  the  honorary  members,  who  had  died  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  had  made  the  following  important  bequests  to  the 
Society  : — 1.  His  valuable  library,  consisting  principally  of  works  of 
an  historical  and  archseological  character,  and  numbering  about  1,500 
volumes.  2.  A sum  of  £400,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
systematic  excavations  of  early  remains  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
Scotland,  principally  of  Caithness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  3.  A rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  estate  of  Sibster,  which  may  ultimately  be  worth 
about  £7,000,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a chair  of  archajology  in 
connection  with  the  Society,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Council.  This 
bequest  does  not  take  effect  during  the  lifetime  of  a relative  of  Mr. 
Rhind.  4.  The  copyright  of  his  work  entitled  “ Thebes  : its  Tombs 
and  their  Tenants.”  Beside  bequests  to  his  relatives,  Mr.  Rhind  has 
also  left  £7,000  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  at  Wick,  intended 
to  promote  the  industrial  training  of  young  women  in  the  shire  of 
Caithness,  and  £5,000  for  the  endowment  of  two  fellowships  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Stuart  took  the  opportunity  of  giving 
a sketch  of  Mr.  Rhind’s  career,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was 
under  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but,  from  ill-health  and  other  causes. 
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was  led  to  abandon  that  intention.  During-  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  his  delicate  health  required  him  to  select  a warm  climate  for  the 
winter,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  he  had  many  severe  attacks  of 
illness.  He  was  thus  led  on  various  occasions  to  visit  Egypt,  Syria, 
Africa,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  other  like  places ; and  where- 
ever  his  necessities  led  him  he  gathered  fresh  materials  for  observation 
and  study,  his  great  aim  being  to  lay  a careful  foundation  of  facts,  from 
which  he  might  compare  and  classify  the  remains  of  different  countries. 
Mr.  Stuart  referred  to  the  various  archaeological  works  which  contain 
the  records  of  Mr.  Rhind’s  observations  and  enquiries,  dwelling  es- 
pecially on  his  volume  entitled  “ Thebes  : its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,” 
as  illustrating  the  perseverance  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Rhind  pro- 
secuted his  researches  under  difficulties  so  much  increased  by  his  phy- 
sical weakness.  He  added,  that  ever  since  Mr.  Rhind  became  a member 
of  the  Society  he  had  devoted  his  energies  and  resources  to  further  its 
objects  and  establish  it  on  a proper  basis.  There  had  been  no  step  of 
progress  of  any  importance  during  the  last  ten  years  in  which  he  could 
not  trace  his  influence  more  or  less  directly.  With  Mr.  Rhind  the 
study  of  antiquities  was  a very  different  thing  from  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  a taste.  The  love  of  truth  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind,  and  his  eager  pursuit  of 
archseological  studies  was  founded  on  that  principle.  Every  object  of 
antiquity  was  valued  by  him  only  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man’s 
progress ; and  instead  of  forming  a private  collection,  for  which  he  had 
so  many  facilities,  he  from  the  first  resolved  to  place  all  the  objects 
which  he  could  acquire  in  a public  museum,  where  classification  and 
accessibility  might  render  them  of  real  value.  It  was  thus  that  in  the 
first  year  of  his  membership  Mr.  Rhind  was  led  to  add  to  the  stores  of 
the  museum,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  in  following  years,  till  at  last 
he  had  signalised  his  efforts  for  the  Somety  by  the  gift  of  the  numerous 
and,  in  some  instances,  unique  objects  discovered  by  him  in  tombs  at 
Thebes. 

The  meeting  cordially  adopted  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Stuart 
for  procuring  a likeness  of  Mr.  Rhind  to  be  hung  up  in  the  ISIuseum, 
and  expressed  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  bequests,  as 
well  as  their  sorrow  for  his  early  death. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHHIOLOGICAL  AHD  HATHRAL 
HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

{Concluded from  vol.  ccxv.  p.  746.) 

Friday,  Sept.  11,  1863.  Morning  Meeting. 

This  morning  the  members  again  assembled  in  the  Council-hall,  to 
hear  the  reading  of  papers,  which  were  more  numerous  at  this  than  at 
any  former  meeting  of  tlie  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  gave  a notice  of  two  bishops  of  Wells — Giso 
and  Savaric.  Giso  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Savaric  at  the 
time  of  King  Richard’s  return  from  captivity.  The  former  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first,  and  the  latter  as  the  last,  of  the  foreign  bishops 
of  Wells.  Giso  was  from  Lorraine,  where  he  seemed  to  have  been 
‘•picked  up”  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Savaric  probably  came  from 
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Germany.  In  1060  Giso  was  sent  by  King  Edward  as  his  envoy  to 
Eome,  “ there/’  says  Godwin,  ‘‘  to  be  resolved  about  certain  doubts  in 
religion.”  On  reaching  Rome  he  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Nicholas  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Giso  had  left  on  record  the  state- 
ment that  he  found  the  cathedral  church  small,  with  four  or  five  clerks, 
without  a cloister  or  refectory,  and  that  he  set  himself  to  work  to  pro- 
vide both,  the  King  giving  him  lands  at  Wedmore  for  that  purpose. 
The  poverty  of  the  see  was  the  result  of  Earl  Harold’s  seizure  of  its 
property,  and  of  this  Giso  complained  to  the  King.  The  etfect  of  this 
complaint  is  variously  stated,  it  being  affirmed  by  some  that  the  Bishop 
received  “ cold  comfort,”  and  by  others  that  the  Queen  gave  out  of  her 
private  patrimony  the  manors  of  Mark  and  Mudgley,  as  some  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  inflicted  bv  her  brother.  After  Edward’s  death 
Harold  usurped  the  throne,  and  Giso  said  that  he  made  restitution  to 
him.  Giso  lived  a short  time  after  the  Conquest,  and  augmented  the 
Chapter,  according  to  his  own  account ; besides  building  a cloister,  re- 
fectory, and  dormitory,  and  preparing  other  things,  as  he  says,  “ after 
the  manner  of  my  country,”  namely,  Lorraine,  where  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  was  popular.  Giso  died  in  1088.  Savaric  seemed  to  have 
been  a relation  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  was  undoubtedly  Arch- 
deacon of  Northampton  and  Treasurer  of  Salisbury.  When  Reginald 
was  about  to  be  translated  from  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  did  not  live  to  fill,  he  took  particular  pains  that  the 
Archdeacon  of  Northampton  should  be  promoted  to  the  see  he  was 
about  to  vacate,  and  Savaric  accordingly  gained  the  preferment.  Soon 
after  his  consecration,  Richard  L,  King  of  England,  returning  from  his 
crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  value  of  the  royal  prize  was  fixed  at  100,000  marks 
as  a ransom,  and  hostages  were  detained  till  the  money  was  paid,  one 
of  whom  was  Savaric.  Savaric  being  a man  of  an  avaricious  and  am- 
bitious disposition,  solicited  the  Emperor  to  obtain  from  the  captive 
King  the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury,  to  be  annexed  to  the  see  of  Wells. 
As  there  was  no  vacancy,  the  scheme  seemed  impracticable.  The 
crafty  Bishop  soon  found  out  a plan  for  effecting  his  purpose,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  see  of  Worcester  was  vacant.  Henry  de 
Suliaco,  then  abbot,  was  sent  for  by  the  King ; on  his  arrival  at  the 
royal  residence,  he  was  informed  of  the  King’s  pleasure  to  appoint  him 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  that  resignation  of  his  abbey  was  im- 
mediately required.  This  arrangement  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  Abbot,  Savaric  (who  had  ceded  to  the  King  the  city  of  Bath, 
worth  one  hundred  marks  a-year)  hastened  to  Glastonbury  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  new  dignity,  having  been  confirmed  therein  by  the  Pope. 
The  prior  and  monks,  suspecting  some  private  arrangement,  stoutly 
resisted  the  union  of  the  two  dignities,  and  violent  proceedings  imme- 
diately followed.  The  monks  were  supported  in  their  opposition  by 
Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  four  years  Hubert  kept 
Savaric  at  bay.  Savaric  had  great  influence  with  the  Pope,  Hubert 
was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  Bishop  was  ultimately  inducted. 
The  monks  then  tried  another  method  : they  sent  one  of  their  number, 
William  de  Pica,  to  Richard,  in  France,  with  a large  sura  of  money. 
Richard,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money,  then  found  that  he  had 
conferred  the  abbacy  when  in  captivity,  and  on  this  excuse  retracted 
the  gift,  and  nominated  William  de  Pica  to  the  post.  Hubert  inhibited 
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the  proceeding,  and  Richard  conveniently  kept  the  abbey  in  his  own 
hands.  King  John,  bribed  by  Savaric,  issued  orders  for  that  prelate’s 
induction,  and  Savaric  thereupon  took  with  him  to  Glastonbury  a great 
band  of  canons  and  lay  people.  The  doors  of  the  abbey  were  forced 
open,  and  the  canons,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the  monastery,  formed  the 
procession  of  induction.  The  bulk  of  the  monks  had  retired  to  the 
refectory,  were  there  locked  in,  and  were  so  imprisoned  a day  and 
a night  without  food.  They  were  then  brought  down  to  the  chapter- 
house  and  compelled  to  submit ; but  they  did  not  escape  without  a public 
whipping.  The  monks  lodged  another  appeal  at  Rome,  and  Savaric 
sent  an  embassy  of  canons  to  them  to  compel  them  to  withdraw  their 
appeal.  The  monks  sought  refuge  in  their  church,  put  on  their  albs, 
one  took  the  crucifix,  and  another  the  pyx.  The  canons  and  lay  people 
forced  their  way  into  the  church,  seized  the  monks,  dragged  them  out 
by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  took  them  off  to  W ells  in  carts  amid  the 
scoffs  of  the  populace.  The  monks  thus  captured  were  scattered  among 
different  monasteries.  Savaric  ordered  the  gates  of  the  Glastonbury 
monastery  to  be  closed,  and  no  letters  to  be  let  out  or  in.  Some  who 
were  left  got  away,  and  were  pursued  — - the  parson  of  Monkton  was 
caught  and  thrashed  to  death.  Martin  de  Summis  escaped,  and  having 
connections  at  the  court  of  Rome  and  being  possessed  of  money,  he 
quickly  set  his  cash  and  his  relations  in  motion.  Innocent  III.  granted 
an  audience  to  Martin  and  "William  de  Pica : it  was  recorded  that  they 
burst  into  tears  and  told  him  all,  and  thereupon  Innocent  burst  out 
crying  too,  and  promised  them  justice.  Innocent  did  not  care  much 
about  Benedictines,  but  he  cited  Savaric  to  appear  at  Rome.  Savaric 
received  the  letter  in  Flanders,  pronounced  it  a forgery,  and  would  not 
go ; but  at  last  had  to  comply.  He  had  plenty  of  money  also,  and  after 
considerable  contention,  Innocent,  fettered  with  the  grant  of  Celestine, 
decided  that  William  de  Pica's  election  must  be  quashed,  that  the  whole 
thing  should  be  put  on  a new  footing,— Glastonbury  to  be  merged  into 
a new  see,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury,— and  the  costs  in- 
curred to  be  paid  out  of  Savaric’s  fourth  share  of  the  property.  Savaric 
was  ordered  to  persecute  monks  no  longer,  nor  to  prevent  them  appeal- 
ing to  the  Pope.  Soon  after  Savaric  died,  and  Joceline  succeeded  to  the 
see.  Joceline  gave  up  the  joint  bishopric,  and  the  monks  were  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  abbot. 

Mr.  Serel  produced  Savaric’s  original  charter  to  the  city  for  inspec- 
tion, in  which  he  is  designated  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury. 

The  Rev.  W.  Stubbs  observed  that  so  many  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath 
and  Wells  occupied  important  positions,  that  it  would  require  a great 
deal  of  time  to  go  through  even  the  most  salient  points  of  their  history. 
The  custom  of  his  own  country  which  Giso  said  he  introduced  here, 
related  to  the  canonical  order.  The  canonical  order  was  never  received 
in  its  integrity  in  England.  This  country  was  converted  principally  by 
means  of  small  mission  stations,  established  by  a certain  number  of  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  were  under  monastic  vows,  and  some  were  not. 
As  soon  as  they  had  done  their  work  they  began  quarrelling,  as  they 
naturally  would,  — the  monks  wishing  to  make  all  the  secular  clergy 
monks,  and  the  secular  clergy  wishing  to  make  the  monks  of  their  order. 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anxious  to  make  the  Chapters  of 
cathedral  churches  live  in  communities,  turned  out  the  canons  of  most 
of  the  cathedrals,  and  replaced  them  by  monks.  That  change  was 
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never  imposed  on  Wells.  With  regard  to  Savaric,  several  theories 
might  be  supported : his  (Mr.  Stubbs’)  opinion  was  that  he  might  have 
been  a German  by  extraction,  but  he  belonged  to  a family  settled  in 
England  for  some  time. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Preeman  was  a great  admirer  of  Harold’s, 
and  wished  to  know  how  he  would  get  him  out  of  this  scrape. 

Mr.  Freeman  at  once  quoted  the  contemporary  character  of  Harold  : 
“Virtute  corporis  et  animi  prgestabat  in  populo,  sicut  alter  Judas 
Maccabseus.”  It  was  clear  however  that  there  was  some  grudge,  on 
whatever  ground,  between  the  men  of  Somersetshire  and  the  house 
of  Godwine.  Everywhere  else  they  were  received  as  deliverers ; in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Sussex,  in  Kent,  men  were  ready  “ to  live  and 
die  with  Earl  Godwine:”  in  Somersetshire,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  his  sons  and  grandsons  were  repulsed  as  enemies.  There 
was  no  direct  explanation  given  of  this  difference  of  feeling,  but  it  was 
to  be  remembered  that  Somersetshire  formed  part  of  the  government  of 
Swegen  ; what  his  administration  was  in  Herefordshire  was  well  known, 
and  it  probably  was  no  better  elsewhere.  As  to  the  alleged  spoliation 
of  Wells  Cathedral  by  Harold,  two  or  three  points  were  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  popular  account  drawn  from  Bishop  Godwin  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  narrative  given  by  Giso  himself:  for  instance,  it  was 
clear  that  Giso  did  not,  as  Godwin  states,  fly  from  the  country  and 
return  only  after  the  Conquest.  There  was  a charter  of  Harold’s  as 
King  addressed  to  Giso,  a charter  of  reconciliation,  which  of  course 
implied  the  existence  of  some  earlier  quarrel,  but  which  also  distinctly 
set  aside  this  part  of  the  common  story.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  these  alleged  robberies  of  churches  were  often  done  by  the  under- 
lings of  great  men  without  any  authority  from  their  masters.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  had  treated  this  subject  at  length  in  a note  in  his  Introduction  to 
Domesday,  where  several  instances  were  collected,  and  where  he  gave 
a distinct  warning  that  the  complicity  of  the  King  or  other  principal 
was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  There  was  no  counter-statement  on 
Harold’s  side,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  legal  trans- 
action on  his  part  would  be  represented  by  his  Korraan  enemies  as 
fraudulent  or  violent.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  looked  on  as  a robber  at 
Wells,  he  was  looked  on  as  a founder,  and  almost  as  a saint,  at 
Waltham. 

The  President  thought  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  whitewash  Harold ; he  had  only  proved  that  his  brother  was 
a beast. 

The  Excursion-. 

The  first  point  was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  history 
was  explained  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Freeman.  He  said  that  he  should 
have  but  little  to  say  on  some  of  the  points  for  which  the  church  was  most 
famous,  such  as  the  images  belonging  to  the  transept-altars  These  he 
would  leave  to  those  antiquaries  within  whose  departments  those  ob- 
jects came ; they  concerned  himself  only  so  far  as  they  might  sometimes 


One  of  the  local  papers  amusingly  talked  of  ‘Hhe  beautiful  virgin  altars,” 
distinguishing  one  as  the  “ Jessie  altar.”  I have  no  clear  notion  what  a “ virgin 
altar”  may  be,  hut  the  spelling  of  the  proper  name  may  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a local  belief  in  “ Jessie,  Virgin  and  Martyr.”-— E.  A.  F. 
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lielj)  him  to  the  date  of  some  part  of  the  building-.  That  there  had  been 
a Norman  church  on  the  site  was  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a Norman 
pillar-piscina  (which  was  shown),  which  had  been  built  up  as  old 
materials  in  one  of  the  transept  walls.  This  of  course  proved  that 
there  had  been  a Norman  church,  but  it  proved  nothing  as  to  its 
size  and  shape.  The  present  church  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  might  be  described  as  a church  of  that  age  thoroughly  recast  by 
gradual  changes  ranging  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Externally  the  building  was  almost  wholly  Perpendicular,  and,  on  first 
entering,  the  proportion  and  general  effect  were  completely  those  of  one 
of  the  great  Perpendicular  churches  of  the  county.  But  a second 
glance  would  shew  that  a large  portion  of  an  earlier  fabric  still  re- 
mained, and  that  a large  part  of  the  recasting  had  been  done  in  a very 
unusual  way.  The  Early  English  church  was  probably  built  about  the 
time  of  its  confirmation  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  Bishop  Joceline  in 
1240.  It  was  originally  one  of  those  large  cross  churches  with  central 
towers,  which  were  known  in  Somersetshire  by  the  strange  and  unac- 
countable name  of  “ quarter-cathedrals.”  The  central  tower  had  how- 
ever been  removed  at  a very  late  date,  a change  of  which  he  would  say 
more  presently.  The  nave  was  of  the  same  length  as  at  present,  six 
bays  ; the  pillars  still  remained  throughout ; the  Perpendicular  builders, 
instead  of  rebuilding  the  nave  from  the  ground,  as  they  commonly  did, 
had  raised  the  pillars,  preserving  their  old  section  in  the  part  added, 
and  had  used  the  old  capitals  up  again.  The  general  effect  of  a Per- 
pendicular nave  was  thus  produced.  It  was  easy  to  see  where  the 
pillars  had  been  patched,  the  new  part  being  of  a different  stone  and 
of  longer  pieces  of  stone.  This  sort  of  adaptation  of  old  work,  though 
by  no  means  unique,  was  still  far  from  common,  and  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  wherever  it  was  found.  The  original  height  of  the  nave 
was  marked  by  the  gable-line  still  to  be  seen  against  the  west  wall. 
The  original  transepts  also  were  lower  than  at  present ; in  the  south 
transept  the  original  plain  buttresses  could  be  seen,  which  had  been 
ingeniously  enriched  and  carried  up  in  Perpendicular  times.  Two  win- 
dows of  this  date  still  remain,  one  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
and  one  in  the  room  attached  to  the  church  on  the  north  side.  Both 
are  of  incipient  Geometrical  character.  A general  idea  of  the  original 
building,  a large  Early  English  cross  church,  could  easily  be  obtained. 
The  process  by  which  it  had  been  changed  into  its  present  shape  was 
a very  gradual  one.  In  elucidating  it  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  had 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  extracts  from  the  parish  records  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  him  by  Mr.  Serel,  whose  knowledge  of  the  local  anti- 
quities of  Wells  they  all  knew  and  appreciated.  Some  of  course  among 
Mr.  Serel’s  papers  related  to  matters  which  did  not  come  within  his 
province,  but  from  others  he  had  obtained  some  most  valuable  dates, 
fixing  in  fact  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  building. 
In  other  points  he  had  had  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  the  building 
itself.  The  changes  had  been  made  at  various  times,  and  in  some  parts 
additions  were  built  up  against  earlier  work  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter. This  was  often  the  case;  one  addition  in  fact  suggested 
another,  and  the  second  was  often  made  very  soon  after  the  first,  while 
the  style  in  use  was  still  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  in  St.  Cuthbert’s,  no 
difference  in  style  could  be  seen  between  the  south  porch  and  the  ad- 
joining chapel,  but  the  masonry  clearly  showed  that  the  porch  was 
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completed  before  the  chapel  was  thought  of.  Of  course  in  an  addition 
of  this  sort  the  evidence  of  the  masonry  was  exactly  the  same,  whether 
the  two  erections  were  separated  by  a year  or  by  a century.  The  Per- 
pendicular reconstruction  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  began  very  early  in  the  style, 
and  began  in  a part  of  the  church  which  the  Perpendicular  builders  of 
Somersetshire  often  rather  neglected.  They  had  seen  a great  many 
churches  throughout  the  county  which  retained  earlier  chancels,  quite 
unworthy,  both  in  size  and  character,  of  the  splendid  naves  and  towers 
with  which  they  were  brought  into  contact.  But  here  a large  and 
stately  choir  with  aisles  had  been  built  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period.  The  style  of  the  choir,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  called 
fully  developed  Perpendicular;  like  so  much  Somersetshire  work,  the 
general  effect  is  Perpendicular,  while  much  of  the  detail  is  still  rather  to 
be  called  Decorated.  It  was  doubtless  a work  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  had,  in  fact,  itself  undergone  changes  at  a later 
period  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  when  the  gable  and  parapet  received 
their  present  form.  The  transepts  must  have  been  raised  at  the  same 
time,  a change  rendered  necessary  by  the  height  given  to  the  choir- 
aisles.  The  arch  between  the  south  transept  and  the  south  choir-aisle 
was  clearly  of  this  date,  and  must  have  existed  before  the  Jesse  altar. 
This  transept,  known  as  Tanner’s  or  Coward's  chapel,  contained  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  honour  of  whom  Tanner’s  chantry  was  founded  in 
1402,  doubtless  not  long  after  the  completion  of  this  first  instalment  of 
the  general  re’construction  of  the  church.  But  the  famous  Jesse  altar 
itself,  with  the  splendid  sculptures  now  defaced,  was  not  erected  till 
1470.  In  the  course  of  the  later  Perpendicular  changes  a chapel  had 
been  thrown  out  on  each  side  beyond  the  aisles.  In  the  north  chapel, 
the  original  Early  English  window  in  the  east  wall  of  the  attached  room 
on  that  side,  and  also  the  original  Perpendicular  west  window  of  the 
recast  north  transept,  had  thus  become  internal.  It  followed  that  no 
such  addition  had  been  thought  of  when  the  transepts  were  recast. 
But,  leaving  these  minor  matters  of  later  date,  he  would  return  to  the 
general  course  of  the  reconstruction.  Next  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
choir  followed  the  addition  of  the  western  tower.  As  usual  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  tower  was  built  up  against  the  original  nave,  and  the 
recasting  of  the  nave  followed  the  addition  of  the  tower.  That  this  was 
the  order  was  shewn  by  the  roof-line  already  spoken  of,  and  by  other 
evidence  in  the  masonry.  No  doubt,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  idea 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  nave  was  mainly  suggested  by  a wish  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new  tower.  In  some  churches,  as  at 
"Wrington,  the  nave  was  thus  unduly  cramped  between  the  old  chancel 
and  the  new  tower,  but  no  such  result  took  place  at  St.  Cuthbert's, 
where  the  nave  was  of  ample  size  from  the  beginning.  Of  the  tower, 
as  a work  of  art,  he  would  speak  when  he  came  to  the  exterior ; he 
now  mentioned  it  only  as  a stage  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
opened,  or  should  open  to  the  nave,  by  a lofty  panelled  arch,  now 
cruelly  blocked  by  an  organ  and  other  obstructions'^.  Going  out  under 
this  arch,  they  would  see  an  Elizabethan  man,  removed,  for  he  knew 
not  what  crime,  from  his  tomb  in  the  choir,  and  now  left  to  lie  about 


^ There  now  [November,  1863]  seems  a fair  chance  of  getting  rid  of  these 
nuisances.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  present  Churchwarden,  Mr. 
Tasker,  in  a manner  highly  honourable  to  him. — E.  A.  F. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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among  the  rubbish  under  the  tower.  Higher  up,  but  now  blocked  oiF  by 
a floor,  was  the  fine  vaulting  of  the  tower.  When  the  western  tower  was 
thus  added,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  central  tower  still  existed, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intention  of  destroying  it.  The 
recasting  of  the  nave  then  followed,  effected,  as  had  been  already  said, 
not,  as  usual,  by  complete  rebuilding,  but  by  lengthening  the  original 
Early  English  pillars,  and  adding  the  very  fine  clerestory  and  roof. 
The  windows  of  the  clerestory  were  four-centred,  and  were  thus  able  to 
be  made,  as  at  Martock  and  Bruton,  wider  than  in  many  of  the  other 
Somersetshire  clerestories  where  the  simple-pointed  arch  was  employed. 
Both  the  clerestory  and  the  aisle  windows  formed  a noble  range.  The 
roof  was  not  one  of  the  local  coved  roofs,  but  a singularly  fine  low- 
pitched  roof  with  tie-beams,  a form  not  uncommon  in  the  county  where 
a clerestory  is  found.  The  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  building  was 
that  which  obliterated  all  trace  of  its  original  outline.  This,  Mr.  Free- 
man said,  he  would  introduce  in  the  words  of  a most  important  docu- 
ment for  which  he  had  to  thank  Mr.  Serel.  In  the  Corporation  records 
for  the  year  1561  occurred  this  entry: — 

“That  this  tyme  ther  is  appoynted  a Collecc5n  by  the  M’r  of  the  Towne  for  the 
Newe  Makynge  and  Settynge  uppe  the  Church  e wher  the  Sty  pie  did  stand.^^ 

This  entry  in  short  was  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  building.  No 
one  could  think  that  the  “ styple”  in  question,  which  had  ceased  to 
stand  in  1561,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  western  tower,  which  was 
still  standing  in  1863.  This  entry  proved,  what  might  have  been 
guessed  without  it,  the  former  existence  of  a central  tower  and  its 
co-existence  with  the  present  western  tower.  It  thereby  explained 
much  that  was  puzzling  in  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the 
church.  As  it  now  stood,  the  nave  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  was  a nave  of 
seven  bays,  the  seventh  bay  being  separated  from  the  sixth  by  a large 
piece  of  blank  wall,  interrupting  the  design  both  of  the  pier-arches  and 
of  the  clerestory.  Through  this  piece  of  blank  wall,  it  might  be 
observed,  ingenious  churchwardens  had  bored  holes  for  the  purpose  of 
sight  and  hearing  during  the  various  wanderings  of  the  pulpit,  which 
holes  might  easily  puzzle  some  future  antiquary.  These  holes,  he 
might  say,  produced  a most  unpleasant  look  of  insecurity ; whether 
there  really  was  any  danger  was  a point  which  he  must  leave  to  archi- 
tects. Now  these  pieces  of  blank  wall,  much  wider  as  they  were  than 
was  needed  merely  for  the  arches  between  the  aisles  and  the  transepts, 
were  in  fact  the  supports  of  the  central  tower.  Again  the  chancel-arch 
and  the  arches  into  the  transepts,  though  presenting  a superficial  ap- 
pearance of  Early  English  work,  had  a most  queer  and  ungenuine  look, 
and  the  masonry  shewed  that  the  chancel-arch  was  plainly  later  than 
the  fourteenth  century  work  in  the  choir.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  these  arches  were  really  the  result  of  the  order  of  1561  ^‘for  the 
Kewe  Makynge  and  Settynge  uppe  the  Churche  where  the  Styple  did 
stand.”  “ Making  and  setting  up  the  church”  are  words  which  im- 
plied something  much  more  than  mere  everyday  repair,  and  clearly 
pointed  to  some  such  large  reconstruction  as  he  was  now  speaking  of. 
No  doubt  the  tower  fell,  like  so  many  other  central  towers,  and,  when 
it  had  fallen,  it  was  determined  not  to  rebuild  it.  The  western  arch  of 
the  lantern  was  therefore  wholly  removed,  and  the  old  area  of  the  tower 
thrown  into  the  nave ; hence  the  pieces  of  blank  wall  on  both  sides. 
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The  other  three  arches  were  rebuilt,  using-  up  the  Early  English  ma- 
terials, so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  already  spoken  of.  It  followed 
from  this  that  the  eastern  pair  of  clerestory  windows  and  the  part  of 
the  roof  over  them  were  of  the  date  of  1561.  This  might  seem  startling 
at  first  sight,  but  good  Gothic  work,  even  in  original  designs,  was  occa- 
sionally found  as  late  as  that  date  and  much  later,  and  it  would  doubt- 
less be  still  easier  to  find  workmen  capable  of  producing  work  of  this 
kind  in  close  imitation  of  the  old  work  hard  by.  It  might  be  perhaps 
thought,  as  there  was  no  perceptible  break  inside,  that  the  whole  clere- 
story and  roof  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  1561.  Mr.  Ereeman 
however  said  that  there  was  a palpable  break  outside.  It  was  not  very 
clear  from  below,  at  least  not  on  the  south  side®;  but  he  had  gone 
up  on  the  aisle  roof  that  morning  in  company  with  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
Mr.  Green,  and  they  had  then  found  a distinct  break  in  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  clerestorv,  accompanied  by  a change  in  the  details 
of  the  parapet,  slight  indeed,  hut  enough  to  shew  that  there  is  work  of 
two  dates.  The  breaks  are  not  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  two  sides, 
doubtless  because  the  tower,  in  its  fall,  did  more  damage  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  There  could  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  eastern 
portions,  but  only  the  eastern  portions,  of  the  clerestory  and  roof,  were 
really  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  very  creditable 
they  were  to  workmen  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Freeman,  having  thus  finished  the  history  of  the  building,  took 
the  company  outside,  to  a point  lying  north-west  of  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  discoursing  on  the  surviving  western  tower  as  one  of  the 
grand  series  of  Somersetshire  towers.  Its  exact  date  he  would  not 
attempt  to  fix.  He  had  found  that  the  Perpendicular  style,  especially 
in  Somersetshire,  was  spread  over  so  long  a time  with  so  little  change 
in  detail,  that  he  had  long  left  off  guessing  at  the  dates  of  these 
buildings.  When  he  could  find  a documentary  date,  he  was  thankful 
for  it ; when  he  could  not,  he  was  satisfied  with  saying,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  masonry,  that  one  part  of  a building  was  older  than  another  part, 
without  venturing  guesses,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  either.  Of  this  tower  he  would  only  say  that  it  was  later 
than  the  choir,  which  is  very  early  in  the  style,  and  earlier  than  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nave,  which  is  clearly  late  in  the  style.  He  would 
however  correct  a mistaken  notion  which  had  led  some  people  to  attri- 
bute the  tower  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  as  it  was  clearly  later 
than  that.  This  idea  had  taken  its  rise  from  some  coats  of  arms  in  the 
west  wall;  but  these,  as  a very  slight  examination  would  show,  had 
been  built  up  again  in  their  present  place.  They  were  fixed  in  dis- 
tinctly Decorated  panels,  and  they  had  probably  formed  part  of  an 
earlier  west  front  before  the  addition  of  the  tower.  Mr.  Ereeman  then 
called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  grand  outline  which  the  church 
must  have  presented  when  both  towers  were  standing.  An  approach 
to  a grouping  of  two  towers  might  be  seen  in  some  other  churches  in 
the  county,  as  at  Bruton  and  Wedmore,  but  here  must  have  been  the 
complete  arrangement  of  a western  and  central  tower,  like  Purton  and 
M imborne  Minster.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  design  of  the 


® Mr.  Parker  afterwards  pointed  out  that  on  the  north  side  there  is  a marked 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  stone.  In  fact  this  difference  may  be  seen  a long 
way  off. — E.  A.  F. 
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tower  itself,  and  its  rank  among  the  other  great  towers  of  the  county. 
He  had  long  ago  given  it  the  second  place  among  them,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  to  depart  from  that  judgment.  The  first  place,  he  need  hardly 
say,  he  gave  to  Wrington;  the  design  of  Evercreech  was  so  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Wringtoa  that  the  two  could  not  be  separated  in  an 
estimate  of  this  kind.  He  placed  St.  Cuthbert’s  in  the  first  rank  of 
towers,  because  it  exhibited  that  arrangement  which  struck  him  as  the 
grandest,  that  in  which  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  thrown 
into  one  vast  panelled  stage.  By  this  arrangement  an  unity  was  given 
to  the  whole  design,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  towers 
of  the  Taunton  type,  where  a stage  could  be  added  or  taken  away 
without  greatly  interfering  with  the  general  design.  But,  though  he 
placed  St.  Cuthbert’s  in  the  first  rank,  he  could  give  it  only  a secondary 
place  in  that  rank,  because,  though  the  general  design  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Wrington,  it  was  by  no  means  carried  out  with  the  same 
perfect  elegance  of  detail.  The  large  corner  pinnacles  might  peihaps 
be  thought  too  heavy,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  much  was  lost 
by  the  omission  of  the  small  central  pinnacles,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  a mere  battlement  for  the  beautiful  open  parapet  of  Wrington. 
There  was  a coarseness  too  about  the  details  of  the  windows ; they 
greatly  wanted  labels,  and  the  division  into  stages  was  not  well  managed. 
At  Wrington  the  height  of  the  long  mullions  was  broken  by  two 
transoms,  mere  transoms  with  panelled  heads  below  them,  thus  making 
a good  division,  and  breaking  the  height  without  making  the  horizontal 
line  too  prominent.  At  St.  Cathbert’s  there  was  only  one  transom, 
which  made  the  two  stages  much  too  long,  and  the  horizontal  line  was 
made  needlessly  prominent  by  the  addition  of  a broad  band  of  panelling. 
Tiiere  were  other  minor  points  in  which  it  would  be  easily  seen  that 
this  tower  fell  short  of  the  perfect  elegance  of  Wrington.  Still  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in  its  general  effect,  one  of  the  noblest 
towers  in  Somersetshire,  and  therefore  one  of  the  noblest  parochial 
towers  in  England.  As  a parishioner  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  he  felt  proud 
of  it,  for  he  must  explain  to  his  hearers  that  he  was  a parishioner  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  though,  when  they  reached  his  house,  they  would  very 
likely  think  it  a geographical  paradox  that  he  should  be  so.  He  had 
now  done  his  part,  and  would  hand  over  the  next  object,  the  neighbour- 
ing Hospital,  to  Mr.  Parker.  “ I will  only,”  he  added,  “ say  thus 
much,  that  from  where  I stand  I can  just  see  certain  stone  seats 
in  the  Hospital  which,  I suppose,  gave  some  ingenious  person  the 
first  idea  of  those  stone  stalls  under  which  we  now  sufi’er  in  the  choir 
of  the  Cathedral.” 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  hospital 
founded  by  Bishop  Bubwith  for  poor  and  deserving  inhabitants  of  Wells, 
adjoining  St.  Cutlibert’s  churchyard.  Mr.  Parker  condemned  the  alter- 
ations which  had  been  made,  and  which  divided  the  beautiful  open  roof 
of  the  chapel  by  a screen  wall,  separating  the  chapel  from  the  remainder 
of  the  edifice.  The  open  roof  ran  all  along  the  structure,  and  its  fine 
appearance  had  been  totally  destroyed  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  cells  above  the  original  cells.  These  additions  should  have  been 
made  elsewhere.  The  old  town-hall  stood  at  the  west -end  of  the 
hospital.  The  visitors  were  shewn  a rare  and  fine  old  painted  chest, 
said  to  be  the  founder’s  chest. 

Favoured  by  splendid  weather,  the  company,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
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or  seventy,  next  started  on  the  only  excursion  of  the  meeting-.  The 
first  halting -place  was  at  Wookey  Hole,  and  here  Mr.  Dawkins  acted 
as  guide  and  lecturer.  He  pointed  out  the  caverns  round  the  ravine 
in  which  the  party  were  collected ; informed  them  that  these  caves 
had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  water ; and  explained  how 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  water,  which  ran  into  the  Axe  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  paper-mill, 
flowed  at  least  two  miles,  from  north  to  south,  through  various  other 
caverns.  In  his  description  of  the  cave  known  as  the  Hysena  Den, 
he  stated  that  it  was  first  cut  into  a few  years  back  by  workmen 
engaged  in  making  a canal  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  paper- 
mills.  The  workmen  found  it  filled  with  earth,  and  large  bones  and 
teeth.  One  workman  sold  2 cwt.  of  rhinoceros’  teeth  to  a bone- dealer 
in  Wells  as  old  bones  : a greater  piece  of  barbarism  he  had  never 
heard  of.  He  heard  of  the  cave  soon  afterwards,  and  had  been  digging 
at  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  five  years.  He  gradually  dug 
his  way  in,  and  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  he  had  found  a most 
remarkable  assemblage  of  animal  remains.  He  found  an  enormous 
quantity  of  hyaena  bones,  three  species  of  bear,  two  species  of  lion,  one 
of  wolf;  and  among  other  creatures  upon  which  these  fierce  animals 
fed,  he  found  the  bones  of  three  species  of  deer  and  two  species  of  oxen. 
He  also  found  certain  traces  of  human  occupation — flint  implements, 
splinters  of  flint,  a bone  arrow-head,  and  bone  ashes.  The  flint  imple- 
ments were  like  those  found  at  Abbeville  in  1847.  These  traces  of  man 
were  discovered  underneath  the  layers  of  bones,  and  afforded  good 
evidence  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with  the  extinct  fauna.  The 
cave  was  now  thirty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Axe,  so  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  since  floods  flowed  into  this  cavern.  Most  of 
the  remains  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  borne  into  the  cave  by  hysenas, 
because  on  nearly  all  the  bones  were  marks  of  their  teeth.  The  sound 
bones  found  were  invariably  those  which  contained  no  marrow,  and 
which  the  instinct  of  the  hyeena  would  prevent  him  from  cracking. 
Coins  of  Commodus  and  other  Homan  emperors  had  been  found  near 
the  cave  in  digging  for  the  canal.  Six  months  back,  while  a gasometer 
was  being  laid,  a human  skeleton  was  found  beneath  a ledge  of  rock ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  skull  was  lost,  and  nearly  all  the  bones,  but 
from  what  remained  he  observed  a depression  inside  the  brow,  closely 
allied  to  the  Australian  type  of  the  present  day  ; and  it  was  singular,  if 
nothing  else,  that  the  implements  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines 
were  more  like  those  found  at  Wookey  than  the  implements  of  any 
other  race. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  would  say  here  what  ought  to  be  said  at 
some  stage  of  the  excursion,  that  during  a great  part  of  the  day  they 
were  travelling  along  the  line  of  Ceawlin’s  frontier,  the  frontier  of 
England  and  Wales  in  577.  The  Axe  was  the  boundary  from  its 
source,  and  for  a considerable  distance  from  its  source  it  was  still 
the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Wells  and  Wookey.  He  was  himself 
personally  interested  in  the  matter,  as,  at  one  point,  this  ancient  frontier 
formed,  for  some  way,  the  boundary  of  his  own  property.  Where  they 
stood  now,  in  Wells  parish,  would  in  577  have  still  been  Wales;  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  parish  of  Wookey,  already  in  577  was 
Engl-and.  Along  the  border  district  several  Celtic  names  were  still  pre- 
served. The  word  Wookey,  locally  “ Ooky,”  was,  according  to  the 
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Hev.  W.  A.  Jones,  the  Welsh  oyo,  meaning  ‘ cavern  so  that  when  they 
said  Wookey  Hole,  they  in  fact  said  the  same  thing  twice  over,  as  was 
often  the  case.  Ben  Knoll,  which  they  were  about  to  visit,  was  a similar 
instance,  being  Welsh,  and  Tcnoll  English,  for  ‘hill.’ 

The  Eev.  F.  AVarre  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  skeletons  at  Worle 
Hill,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  skeletons  of  a forlorn  hope  led  by 
Ceawlin,  the  West  Saxon  conqueror,  who  made  the  Axe  his  boundary ; 
and  he  said  the  skulls  of  those  skeletons  presented  the  very  peculiarity 
Mr.  Dawkins  had  mentioned. 

Wookey  Church  was  the  next  place  visited.  It  is  a plain  Perpen- 
dicular edifice,  with  a good  oak  roof,  a curious  squint,  and  a fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Clarkes  of  Chipley. 

Wookey  Kectory,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Subdean  of  Wells, 
and  now  ludicrously  known  as  “Mellifont  Abbey,”  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  manner  in  which  stone  fragments  of  an  older  house  have  been 
used  in  the  re-erection  of  the  building.  An  oriel  window  has  been  built 
in  over  the  porch,  and  the  old  corbels  have  been  stuck  into  the  walls. 
The  house  was  thus  rebuilt  in  1730.  The  neighbouring  Court,  formerly 
a manorial  dwelling  of  the  Bishops,  and  from  which  many  of  Beck- 
ington’s  letters  are  dated,  was  then  visited.  There  remains  an  Early 
English  doorway,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Palace  and  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  there  are  mullions  of  late  Perpendicular  date. 

To  Castle  Hill  the  company  were  guided  by  the  Kev.  F.  Warre,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  original  plan  was  threefold,  the  outer  enclosure 
having  been  bounded  by  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  now  changed, 
and  analogous  to  that  of  Worle  Castle,  Neroche,  and  Windsor. 

The  party  then  journeyed  to  Ben  Knoll,  and  here  Mr.  Warre  main- 
tained there  had  been  a small  fortified  settlement  in  primitive  days,  of 
the  type  probably  used  before  the  Belgic  invasion.  The  circular  spots 
on  the  hill  had  been  covered  with  huts,  and  he  had  dug  up  from  under 
one  charcoal  remains,  which  proved  human  habitation.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  Knoll  is  magnificent.  Looking  towards  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  is  skirted  on  the  right  hand  by  the  noble  Mendips,  in  the 
middle  distance  Brent  Knoll,  probably  the  head-quarters  of  the  herds- 
men, stands  boldly  up,  to  the  left  appears  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  at  the 
back  the  architectural  grandeur  of  Wells  presents  a striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  The  intermediate  plain  smiles  with  fertility,  and  was 
appropriately  styled  by  the  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Mr.  Warre, 
“the  laughing  summer  field.”  Mr.  Warre  is  of  opinion  that  the  wide 
expanse  visible  from  this  Knoll  formed  an  important  settlement  of  the 
Cangi.  Every  knoll  visible  he  believes  was  occupied  by  the  herds- 
men of  the  day,  who  tended  their  flocks  in  the  splendid  grazing  dis- 
trict surrounding  them.  Castle  Hill  he  believes  to  have  been  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  the  group,  and  a field  below  Ben  Knoll,  where 
skeletons  have  been  found,  he  considers  to  have  been  the  burying-place 
of  the  tribe. 

After  listening  to  an  animated  discussion  between  Mr.  Warre  and 
Mr.  Dawkins  as  to  the  probability  and  improbability  of  Ben  Knoll 
liaving  been  a dwelling-place  of  the  primitive  races,  the  excursionists 
proceeded  to  Somerleaze,  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and 
were  there  most  hos^pitably  entertained.  Before  the  members  separated, 
the  Kev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  the  Bev.  G.  Williams,  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green,  and  Mr.  AV.  Boyd  Dawkins  were  elected  honorary 
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members  of  the  Society,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  passed 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wells,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Association. 

The  Museum. 

The  temporary  museum,  formed  at  the  Town-hall  of  Wells,  was 
a small  one,  but  it  contained  many  objects  of  interest  and  value. 

There  were  ancient  charters  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Wells, 
dating  from  1174;  among  them  one  granted  by  Bishop  Beginald 
Fitz  Jocelyn,  conceding  certain  privileges  to  the  burgesses  of  Wells; 
also,  charters  granted  by  Queen  Philippa,  a curious  charter  of  Bishop 
Savaric  of  the  twelfth  century;  charter  of  King  John,  constituting 
Wells  a free  borough  ; a charter  of  Edward  1.  confirming  King  John’s 
charter;  the  ancient  minute-books  of  the  Corporation,  commencing  1378, 
together  with  old  charters  of  land  in  Wells,  of  which  the  Corporation 
possesses  eight  hundred;  a roll  of  mayors  from  1378  to  the  present 
date ; and  the  Town  Clerk  sent  a bundle  of  records  dating  from  the 
14th  of  King  Edward  IV.  to  the  present  period.  The  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  contributed  a beautiful  collection  of  Indian  and  Chinese  carv- 
ings ; and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  exhibited  an  ancient  pastoral  staff  of 
Limoges  enamel,  representing  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  dragon : 
this  staff  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  Savaric,  and  if  so,  would 
be  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  The  canon  in  residence,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Beadon,  on  being  solicited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  lent,  in  behalf  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  a choice  collection  of  fragmentary  sculptured  work 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  selected  from  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral ; also 
a crucifix  and  two  ancient  chalices,  a metal  depository  that  encased 
a human  heart,  a beautifully  executed  alto-relievo  of  the  Ascension, 
executed  in  alabaster  from  one  of  the  altars  of  the  side  chapels ; a por- 
tion of  the  original  holy-rood  cross ; two  wonderfully  fine  carved  oak 
misereres  from  the  choir — one  shewing  a pelican  in  her  piety,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  marvellously  undercut;  a decorated  bench-end; 
and  a good  collection  of  encaustic  tiles. 

There  were  fragments  of  the  west  front  and  several  encaustic  tiles, 
sent  by  Mrs.  Tudway,  that  were  found  during  the  demolition  of  an  old 
prebendal  hall  in  the  Liberty.  Fragments  from  the  same  incomparable 
west  front  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  also  sent  some  rare  pieces 
of  encaustic  tile  of  thirteenth-century  date  from  Athelney  Island,  and 
some  border  tiles  nearly  as  rare  from  Glastonbury. 

The  Kev.  Arthur  Du  Cane  contributed  a very  curious  illuminated 
calendar;  also  a few  pieces  of  pavement  from  the  demolished  priory 
of  St.  John,  Wells.  Several  illuminated  missals  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  likewise  exhibited  a valuable  seal  from  Glastonbury. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Clerk  sent  several  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Mayhew  exhibited  a 
funeral  pall  of  mediaeval  workmanship,  from  St.John’s  at  Glastonbury. 

Mr.  Munckton  brought  a collection  of  court  rolls  of  Langport,  Curry 
Rivel,  Broadway,  and  the  Forest  of  Neroche,  Somerset,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; a manuscript  ac- 
count of  a timber  sale  of  the  time  of  Richard  I. ; a rent-book  and 
accounts  of  Lord  Strange  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; the  rent-book  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mr.  Livett  and 
Mr.  Sheppard  sent  several  ancient  books  of  some  degree  of  rarity. 
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Mr.  Halliday  exhibited  four  good.  Flemish  panels  of  fifteenth-century 
date.  Mr.  Serel  sent  a curious  collection  of  old  newspapers,  from 
A.D.  1686  to  1716,  including  the  “London  Gazette”  issued  during  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion  ; also  some  pieces  of  Samian  ware  found  amidst  the 
Priddy  lead  mines  in  the  Mendips,  which  are  now  being  worked  from 
the  debris  of  the  old  lioman  workings.  Professor  Daubeny  brought 
several  flint  implements  from  Abbeville  and  Amiens.  Mr.  Fletcher 
sent  a small  but  good  collection  of  Roman  coins  of  Domitian,  Hadrian, 
Vespasian,  Faustina,  and  Trajan,  that  were  found  deposited  in  an 
earthen  vessel  in  the  fosseway  near  Masberry  Camp ; also  a prick 
spur  found  in  excavating  the  present  high  road  through  the  Cathedral 
Close,  at  a depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  east  of  the  chain  gate.  Mr. 
Hippisley  contributed  some  delicate  tabernacle-work,  shewing  traces  of 
colour  from  the  priory  of  St.  John  in  Wells.  Mr.  Bernard  sent  a few 
pieces  of  valuable  old  china  and  some  petrifactions ; and  Mr.  Sanford 
and  Mr.  Dawkins  exhibited  a good  collection  of  bones  discovered  during 
their  recent  explorations. 


SPALDI^7G  CLUB. 

Dec.  21.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Advocates’  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  Sir  A.  Andeeson,  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Council,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Stuart,  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  Secretary  to  the  Club,  stated  that  the  “ History  of 
the  F’amily  of  Innes,”  with  illustrated  documents,  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes.  Considerable 
additions  had  been  made  fora  second  volume  of  the  “ Sculptured  Stones 
of  Scotland.”  The  Sheriff-Cleik  of  the  County  (Mr.  Ligertwood)  was 
in  hopes  that  the  records  under  his  charge  would  furnish  suitable 
materials  for  a volume  which  he  pi  oposed  to  print  at  his  own  expense. 
Eighty-five  members  had  subscribed  for  the  illustrated  volume  of  local 
antiquities,  with  portraits  of  eminent  local  men,  suggested  to  the  Club. 
The  number  subscribing  was  not,  however,  considered  sufficient,  and 
further  subscriptions  were  solicited.  The  Council  suggested  the  printing 
of — 1.  The  Chartulary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas ; 
2.  A further  series  of  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Aber- 
deen ; and  3.  Tlie  fifth  volume  of  Illustrations  of  the  Topography  and 
Antiquities  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff;  and  the  Book  of  Deir. 
Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum,  Convener  of  the  county,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  seconded  by  Provost  Henry : the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stuart,  then  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Banchory,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  who  stated  that  he  had 
last  year  taken  to  Italy  with  him  photographs  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Newton  stoned  submitting  them  to  various  learned  scholars  there  and 
in  Germany,  but  he  had  received  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  most  probable  solution  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Florence,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  Phoenician  ; and  this  solution  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Mill,  of  Cambridge. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers. 
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[Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  the7nP\ 


ME.  THOEPE’S  “ DIPLOMATOEIEM  ANGLICUM  iEYI 
SAXOiNICI.” 


Sm, — In  your  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Rochester  you  have 
published  some  remarks  I made  at 
the  closing  meeting,  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  Diplomatorium  Anglicum 
Aiivi  Saxonici  yet  remains  unprinted. 
I regret  to  say,  although  five  montlis 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  that  meeting 
took  place,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
this  result  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  great  labours 
will  be  left  to  be  enjoyed  by  another 
generation,  unless  we  make  a prompt 
and  strong  appeal  which  shall  be  heard 
by  some  rich,  liberal,  and  real  patron  of 
archseology. 

I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
Mr. Thorpe  personally;  but  I do  know 
his  published  works,  and  they  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  countr^^, 
and  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  those  solid  and  superior 
attainments  which  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  so  much  in  a field  of  literature 
where  the  labourers  are  few  and  the 
work  difficult  and  unremunerative.  We 
should  not  pause  to  know  why  the  Go- 
vernment has  rejected  this.  Ins  last  great 
work;  such  a question  will  probably  be 
asked  and  answered  by  some  future 
writer  on  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  our 
first  and  pressing  duty  to  avail  our- 
selves of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  learning  and  of 
his  generosity,  and  get  the  Diploma- 
torium  printed  without  further  delay. 
I therefore  make  free,  through  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  (the  Father 
of  the  Press),  to  point  out  to  its  wealthy 
readers  that  the  unwise  decision  of  the 
Gent,  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


Government  opens  an  opportunity  to 
any  individual,  high  or  low,  who  has 
two  hundred  sixteen-shillings  to  spare, — ■ 
a clear  and  sure  path  to  immortal  fame. 
Sums  far  exceeding  this  are  daily  in- 
vested by  thousands  for  fame  of  the 
most  fleeting  kind,  and  for  ephemeral 
notoriety : here,  for  a trifling  outlay, 
an  imperishable  name  would  be  ensured ; 
and  as  yet  no  one  has  put  forth  his  hand 
to  seize  the  prize  ! 

This  was  surely  an  occasion  for  Royalty 
itself  to  patronize ; but  Royalty  is  seldom 
permitted  to  see  such  chances  for  gain- 
ing enduring  credit  except  through  the 
spectacles  of  advisers  and  prompters  who, 
as  in  this  case,  are  often  particularly 
short-sighted  or  purblind.  And  yet  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  one  of 
our  princes  or  princesses  would  have 
heard,  in  the  overflowing  loyalty  which 
surrounds  them  everywhere,  a whisper 
from  some  patriotic  confidant,  that  a 
grand  national  literary  wmrk,  in  the 
English  language,  bearing  directly  and 
peculiarly  upon  the  early  history  of 
England,  was  stagnating  in  a dead-lock 
for  the  want  of  two  hundred  sixteen- 
shillings.  Why  could  not  some  wealthy 
Corporation  have  included  such  a gem 
in  a wedding  present  ? 

It  is  useless  in  such  matters  to  look 
to  Societies;  and  for  one  reason — they 
have  not  the  money;  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  boasts  of  its  riches 
and  income,  has  long  since  passed  out 
of  the  patronizing  phase  of  its  exist- 
ence (the  reign  of  Aberdeen,  Gurney, 
and  Rokewode)  into  a regime  which 
is  satisfied  with  half-a-volume  of  the 
M 
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ArchcBologia  yearly.  In  a letter^  to  a 
mutual  friend,  now  before  me.  Professor 
George  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  looks 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  with  hope. 
He  says, — 

“ Can  nothing  more  be  done,  at  least 
privately,  to  assist  our  excellent  Mr. 
Thorpe  in  getting  out  his  great  work 
on  our  Charters,  for  the  publication  of 
which  I daily  long  and  pray  ? I have 
got  him  5 subscritjers  here,  but  he  has, 
as  yet,  only  105  in  all!  Can  you  not 
get  Oxford  University  to  undertake  the 
priuting  for  him  ? It  is  her  first  duty, 
and  would  cover  her  with  glory,  and 
would  encourage  us  all  who  are  working 
on  our  national  antiquities.” 

But  alas ! both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  well  represented  at  the  said  Eo- 
chester  Congress  which  heard  my  plead- 
ing for  the  Diplomatorium  five  months 
since,  and  they  made  no  sign : not  even 
a single  subscription  resulted  fi’om  my 
eflbrts,  which  a friend,  less  sanguine 
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+han  myself,  compared  to  the  process 
and  use  of  pouring  water  upon  a duck’s 
back.  Of  course  I should  be  delighted 
to  find  that  Mr.  Stephens’s  faith  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  well  founded; 
but  after  Mr.  Thorpe  has  been  kept 
waiting  so  long  by  the  country,  and  has 
been  so  meanly  estimated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, I should  be  equally  pleased 
to  see  the  Emperor  of  Japan  or  the 
Pope  of  Rome  give  an  order  for  the 
entire  impression  of  the  Diplomatorium 
remaining  over  and  above  the  said  105 
subscribed  copies.  I have  no  hope  in 
collective  intelligence  or  liberality ; but 
I have  a strong  belief  th  it  the  Xew 
Tear  will  see  respect  and  justice  ren- 
dered to  Mr.  Thorpe ; and  that  we  shall 
soon,  hy  your  help.  Me.  Ueba^,  discover 
‘‘a  Patron.” — I am,  (S:c. 

C.  Roach  Shith. 

Strood  ly  Rochester, 

Dec.  21,  1863. 


EXCATATIOXS  AT  WYCOMB,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


SlE, — I have  the  pleasure  of  trans- 
mitting you,  in  accordance  with  my 
note  of  October  24  S further  particulars 
as  to  the  excavations  made  at  Wycomb. 

Wycomb  is  an  arable  field  in  the 
parish  of  Whittington,  Gloucestershire, 
and  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
considered  to  be  the  site  of  a Roman 
town.  Coins  in  large  numbers  have 
been  constantly  found  in  it. 

It  is  oblong  in  shape,  running  almost 
due  north  and  south,  flat  nearly  over  its 
whole  surface,  except  towards  its  north- 
eastern extremity,  where  it  rises  by  a 
gentle  ascent.  It  is  bounded  on  a por- 
tion of  its  western  side  by  a small  stream, 
a great  portion  of  which  issues  from  the 
Sideford  spring,  a short  distance  above 
it,  and  which  forms  there  a sheet  of 
water  of  some  two  or  three  acres,  and 
probably  of  much  larger  extent  iu  an- 
cient times. 

A.  E.  p. 

The  quantity  of  Wycomb  is  . 24  1 11 
On  the  south  of  it,  and  reach- 


ing to  Andoversford  Inn, 
are  two  fields, — a.  e.  p. 

Black  aose  . . . .802 

Meadow  . . . . 3 1 30 

11  1 32 

also  believed  to  contain  foundations ; and 
from  that  po’nt  on  the  south  of  the  road 
leading  to  Cheltenham  are  meadows  of 
more  than  twenty  acres  in  extent,  with 
traces  of  buildings  in  them. 

Before  the  wheat  crop  on  Wycomb 
was  cut  for  the  late  harvest,  the  track 
of  a road  was  distinctly  visible  in  it 
from  a point  on  the  north-eastern  side 
to  the  centre,  where  it  appeared  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  left.  Xo  external 
marks  of  foundations  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  field,  but  when  cultivated,  the  plough 
continually  brings  large  stones  to  the 
surface,  and  grates  against  others. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich 
vegetable  mould,  with  gravel  beneath  it. 

Foundations  have  been  discovered  in 
Wycomb  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

At  the  north-eastern  end,  and  on  the 
east  of  the  road  to  which  allusion  has 
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been  made,  are  two  masses  of  building 
intersected  by  a wall  of  cut  masonry 
145  ft.  long,  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  road,  and  afterwards  bounding  it 
for  a considerable  distance. 

The  mass  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  consists  of  a large  undivided  room, 
45  ft.  6 in.  long  and  22  ft.  broad,  with 
other  walls  and  pavements  adjacent  to 
itj  that  on  the  south  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a regularly  built  edifice,  only 
a small  portion  of  which,  about  40  ft. 
long,  has  been  excavated. 

The  walls  of  these  buildings  are 
2 ft.  6 in.  and  2 ft.  thick.  The  floors  are 
mostly  of  stone,  laid  in  cement  and 
gravel  concrete. 

Descending  the  road  from  this  point, 
and  on  its  western  side,  is  a semicircular 
foundation  of  strong  rough  masonry, 
75  ft.  long,  probably  portion  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 

Sfill  lower  on  the  road,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  spot  where  in  the 
summer  it  appeared  to  turn  in  oppo- 
site directions,  is  a mass  of  build- 
ing, 75  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  sub- 
divided into  six  compartments.  One 
of  these  may  have  been  a passage,  the 
others  rooms  for  habitation,  and  two  are 
triangular,  the  whole  appearing  to  form 
part  of  a semicircular  building,  with 
a wide  base  on  the  south,  and  probably 
having  a court  in  its  centre.  It  was 
possibly  a barrack.  The  walls  are  of 
strong  masonry,  of  varying  thickness; 
the  floors,  as  far  as  excavated,  planking 
and  gravel  concrete. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this,  are 
two  upright  polished  slabs  converging 
to  a point,  standing  due  east  and  west, 
that  on  the  south  side  4ft.  Gin.  long, 
that  on  the  north,  3 ft.  6 in.,  having  been 
broken;  and  the  width  between  the 
two  at  the  broken  part  is  2 ft.  6 in.  The 
base  of  the  triangle,  of  which  these 
stones  formed  a part,  is  circular,  and 
of  wrought  masonry,  some  solid,  some 
broken ; and  in  all  probability  a third 
slab  was  placed  horizontally  upon  the 
others  so  as  to  form  a place  of  sepulture 
in  Celtic  times. 

Proceeding  from  thence  southward  are 
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the  foundations  of  a large,  well-built 
structure  in  two  divisions,  the  farther 
one  41  ft.  square,  the  nearer  21  ft. 
by  27  ft. 

The  larger  building  has  a small  com- 
partment in  it,  8 ft.  by  4 ft.,  on  the 
north  side,  and  in  its  centre  a floor  of 
hewn  stone,  somewhat  raised  in  the 
middle,  massive,  and  originally  well- 
worked,  but  now  in  a very  mutilated 
condition.  Pieces  of  sculptured  stone 
and  parts  of  a broken  pediment  were 
found  in  and  near  it ; and  between  500 
and  600  coins  and  a bronze  statuette 
were  discovered  within  its  circuit.  In 
all  probability  it  was  a temple.  The 
interior  of  the  other  room  has  not  yet 
been  excavated. 

To  the  west  of  this,  and  passing  some 
stone  troughs  and  drains  which  appear 
to  be  part  of  a yard  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, is  a mass  of  untraced  and  un- 
excavated foundations  of  considerable 
length,  and  with  pavements,  forges,  and 
fireplaces,  and  they  are  no  doubt  parts 
of  larger  edifices.  A sculptured  stone 
was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
locality ; and  nearly  parallel  with  it  are 
two  foundations,  one  of  17  ft.  6 in.  by 
15  ft.  6 in.,  the  other  11  ft.  6 in.  square, 
at  present  isolated,  but  probably  con- 
necied  with  other  buildings. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  field, 
and  against  the  hedge  separating  it 
from  Black  Close,  is  a large  foundation 
which  extends  into  it,  but  which  could 
not  be  examined  owing  to  the  ground 
being  now  planted. 

Very  few  bricks  have  been  found  in 
the  buildings : they  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  oolite  of  the  district,  and 
the  stone  was  no  doubt  raised  at  the 
Brockharapton  Quarry,  only  two  miles 
distant,  and  from  which  there  is  an  easy 
descent  to  the  spot.  Traces  of  fire  are 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  field,  with 
stones  wholly  calcined,  and  masses  of 
ashes  mixed  with  the  mould,  and  pieces 
of  burnt  wood  and  charcoal  among 
them. 

Many  interesting  relics  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  consisting  of — 
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Pottery  in  very  large  quantities,  in- 
cluding good  specimens  of  plain  and 
figured  Samian. 

Coins,  between  700  and  800  in  num- 
ber, mostly  small  brass  and  Roman, 
many  of  them  in  good  preservation,  and 
extending  from  the  earlier  emperors  to 
Arcadius,  with  Roman-British  coins  of 
the  subsequent  period. 

Several  very  good  fibulm,  styli,  sacri- 
ficing and  other  knives,  keys,  and  arti- 
cles of  the  toilet,  &c. 

The  bronze  statuette  before  mentioned, 
a figure  3 in.  in  height,  at  first  thought 
t)  be  that  of  a Roman  general,  but  now 
considered  to  be  Grecian,  and  of  Mars. 
It  has  a plain  helmet,  is  encased  in 
light  body-armour,  perhaps  mail,  wears 
a species  of  kilt,  has  greaves  on  its  legs, 
its  cloak  lightly  folded  round  it,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  movement.  The  right 
hand  is  raised  aloft,  and  had  something 
in  it,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  This 
may  have  been  a small  bronze  axe,  which 
was  found  near  the  spot,  or  perhaps  was 
a spear,  if  the  figure  is  that  of  Mars. 
Independently  of  any  artistic  merit 
which  the  figure  may  possess,  it  is  of 
much  value  as  giving  the  costume  of  the 
soldier,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  of  the 
period,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

A rudely  sculptured  stone,  in  the 
oolite  of  the  country,  size  10  in.  by  7, 
representing  three  figures  in  deep  relief, 
apparently  a comic  scene,  of  parties 
dressed  in  character,  and  it  may  be 
wearing  masks,  the  central  figure  re- 
presenting a chief  in  military  costume, 
that  to  the  right  wearing  a sort  of 
crown,  and  playing  on  a musical  in- 
strument, and  laughing  immoderately. 
The  otlier  figure  is  defaced,  but  is  also 
playing  on  a musical  instrument. 


Bones  of  animals  in  large  quantities, 
cores  of  the  horns  of  the  ISos  longifrons, 
and  a cranium  of  a female  of  that  species, 
perfect  in  the  upper  portion  of  it,  and 
having  the  cores  inserted  in  their  places. 

A small  and  very  rude  votive  olfering, 
with  figures  of  a female  in  long  dress, 
and  children,  possibly  ancient  British. 

Wycomb  was  in  all  probability  the 
site  of  a British  village,  and  was  after- 
wards an  important  Roman  military  sta- 
tion, combined  with  residential  houses. 

No  position  could  have  been  better 
calculated  for  the  concentration  of  tro  ips. 
It  was  near  the  point  where  the  ancient 
road  from  Cirencester  to  Cleeve  Hill 
intersected  those  from  Campden,  Stow, 
and  the  higher  Cotswolds  to  Gloucester. 
It  was  distant  little  more  than  a mile 
from  a large  camp  at  Dowdeswell,  and 
was  only  three  miles  from  the  Watch- 
towers  on  Cleeve  Hill,  from  whence  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  vale 
of  the  Severn,  and  the  approach  of  ‘’.n 
enemy  easily  detected,  and  it  had  various 
camps  and  stations  to  the  north  and 
east.  It  lay  in  a fertile  and  sheltered 
valley,  much  more  capable  of  permanent 
occupation  than  the  bleak  downs  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  adjoined 
an  abundant  and  never-failing  spring  of 
the  purest  water. 

It  certainly  will  be  matter  for  deep 
regret,  after  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  limited  efforts  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  excavations 
at  Wycomb,  if  a full  and  searching  in- 
vestigation is  not  hereafter  made  of  the 
site.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  means. 

I am,  &c. 

W.  L.  Laweence. 

SevenJiampton  Manor,  Cheltenham. 


ROMAN  COINS  FOUND  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


SiE, — Having  been  permitted,  when 
recently  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  ex- 
amine the  residue  of  tlie  Roman  coiiis 
found  not  long  since  at  Wroxall,  the 
particulars  of  which  discovery  have  been 
so  extensively  published  that  I need  not 
recapitulate  them,  I beg  to  communicate 


the  result  of  that  inspection  to  you,  with 
the  few  facts  I was  enabled  to  glean 
from  the  discoverers, 

I have  made  use  of  the  word  ‘^resi- 
due” as  best  explaining  what  I saw, 
for  altliough  the  number  of  coins  turned 
up  from  the  soil  is  said  to  have  been 
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very  large,  they  have  been  so  dispersed 
among  the  labourers  and  cottagers  of 
the  neighbourhood  that  only  a few 
hundreds  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  overseer  of  the  works.  That  indi- 
vidual also  informed  me  that  when  the 
mass  of  coins  was  first  thrown  out  upon 
the  ground  by  the  fracture  of  the  earthen 
vessel  which  contained  them,  the  finder 
(who  appears  to  have  an  extra  amount 
of  dulness)  shovelled  them  among  the 
earth  which  was  being  removed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  works,  and  a large 
proportion  was  so  mingled  with  the 
soil  that  no  subsequent  search  enabled 
him  to  recover  more  than  a few  stray 
pieces;  the  urn  or  pot  was  also  broken 
into  small  fragments,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  collected,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  restore  the 
vessel. 

The  coins  which  I have  looked  over 
are  contained  in  the  subjoined  list,  and 
extend  from  Gallienus  to  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  and  (as  you  will  perceive)  are 
chiefly  of  the  later  period.  There  may 
have  been  earlier  or  later  specimens, 
but  this  is  doubtful;  nor  could  I learn 
that  there  were  any  larger  ones  than 
those  which  I saw,  or  that  there  were 
any  silver  coins  discovered ; the  whole 
being  small-brass  or  copper,  and  of  the 
usual  types  belonging  to  that  period  : — 

Gallienus.  Rev.  The  Sun.  oeiens 
AVG.  One. 

Claudius  II.  Rev.  An  armed  figure, 
the  legend  gone,  (probably  vietvs 
avg).  One. 

Tetricus  the  Elder  (much  worn).  Three. 
Crispus  (helmeted).  Rev.  Altar.  One. 
Constantins  II.  Rev.  Wreath  wdth 
vox  XX.  Two. 

Constantins  II.  Rev.  Two  Victories 
(worn).  Three. 

Constantins  II.  Rev.  The  Emperor 
spearing  a fallen  horseman.  Three. 
Constantins  II.  Rev.  Victory  with  a 
wreath,  &c.  One. 

Constantinus  II.  Rev.  Two  soldiers 
and  GLORIA  EXERCiTVS.  Three. 
Helena.  Rev.  Pax  type.  One. 

Valens.  Rev.  Victory.  securitas 

REIPVBLICAE.  Six. 

Valens.  Rev.  The  Emperor.  Two. 
Valentinian.  Rev.  Victory.  Six. 
Gratianus.  Rev.  Victory.  Two. 


Theodosius.  Rev.  (much  worn).  Three. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Rev.  Various 
and  much  worn,  but  chiefly  Victory 
with  SALTS  REI  RVBLiCiE.  Above 
two  hundred. 

Small  pieces  with  the  gate  type,  much 
oxydized.  Three. 

A great  number  utterly  broken  and 
oxydized. 

The  period  of  the  deposit  of  this  hoard 
was,  doubtless,  the  same,  or  nearly,  as 
that  of  another,  made  at  a spot  about 
two  miles  from  the  present  one,  and 
which  was  brought  to  light  about 
thirty-five  years  since.  Like  this  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  small-brass  of  the 
same  period, — (although  in  that  case  a 
few  pieces  of  silver  money  were  mingled 
with  the  copper,) — viz., immediately  after 
the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-coasts  left  exposed  to  the  de- 
predations of  the  hordes  of  pirates  and 
rovers  who  in  after  times  devastated 
and  finally  subjugated  the  country.  The 
nature  of  the  collection,  I think,  bears 
internal  evidence  of  this,  as  the  ma- 
jority consists  of  pieces  struck  but  a 
short  time  before  their  concealment, 
and  yet  many  are  much  worn. 

The  recent  finding,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  which  I have 
understood  to  have  been  chiefly  com- 
posed of  small-brass  of  an  earlier  date, 
may  (perhaps  ?)  as  to  its  concealment  be 
referred  to  a prior  time,  as  may  also 
the  discovery  of  a very  considercible 
number  of  large-brass  in  Barton  wood, 
near  to  Osborne,  about  thirty  years 
since;  though  from  the  unfortunate 
treatment  of  this  last-named  hoard,  from 
which  some  interesting ' results  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  the  possibility  of 
assigning  any  date  was  irretrievably  lost. 
When  the  agglomerated  mass  of  coins 
(described  as  being  large  enough  to  fill 
a gallon  measure)  was  exhumed,  it  was 
placed  in  a bath  of  powerful  acid,  to 
separate  the  pieces,  and  the  result  v/as 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole. 
Several  of  these  unlucky  pieces  of  metal 
are  in  my  possession,  and  I never  look 
at  them  without  a sigh. — I am,  &c. 

JoHx  Adkins  Barton. 
Farlc  Lodge,  JBedford-place, 
Southampton. 
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EYMAN  OF  APCLDEA1I\ 

SiE, — The  following  pedigree  of  Ryman  of  Apuldram  (now  Appledrain),  which 
occurs  in  Wythie’s  MSS.  (Harl.  MS.  1052,  fo.  167),  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sims’ 
useful  manual.  The  date  of  the  writing  is  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  or  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  I have  subjoined  some  additional  information 
given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Arnold,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Appledram,  and  Master 
of  the  Choristers. 


[William  Ryman,  of  CMchester. 

William,  Sheriff  of  Sussex  1420,  Knight  of  the  Shire  1434.] 

i 

John  Ryman,  of  Apeldram,  in  Sussex,  14  Henry  III. 


Richard,  = Jone,  dau.  and  heire  of  William  Tawke,  of  Hampnet,  in  Com.  Sussex, 
of  Apeldram.  I [remarried  to  E.  Barttelot,  of  Stopham]. 


Humphrey,  = [Catherine,]  dau.  of  Hawlle  of  [Compton,]  Surrey.  William  of  Ovinge. 
sonne  a id  heire.  [ 


John,  George.  [Devenish,  = Anne,  [Charles,  William.  = Dame  Jane.  Maiy. 

19  years  1578 — 1611.]  j coheir  of  slain  at  Somers, 

old',  [Mayor  of  | John  Paris  1626.]  d.l617.] 

Chichester  1594  <=.]  Cox. 

Penelope.  = Cox.  [William,  d.  1614. 


William.  George.  Anna.  G.  Higgins,  of  Bury.  = Elizabeth.  Penelope. 

I am,  &c.  MACKEi7ziE  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


RYMAN’S  TOWERS. 


Sir,  — The  genealogy  of  the  family 
of  Ryman,  long  settled  at  Appledram, 
having  been  recently  communicated  to 
you  by  the  Precentor  of  Chichester, 
I would  call  your  attention  to  two  edi- 
fices with  which  the  Rymans  are  con- 
nected, situated  at  the  distance  of  rather 
more  than  a mile  from  each  other,  and 
still  in  a state  of  good  preservation. 

I.  The  tower  built  by  a member  of 
this  family  at  Appledram,  an  ancient 
castellated  structure,  about  which  some- 
what of  myth  and  legend  still  lingers. 

II.  The  bell-tower,  or  campanile,  of 
Chichester  Catliedral,  remarkable  as  af- 
fording the  only  instance  of  an  isolated 
bell-tower  — adjoining  an  English  ca- 
thedral but  detached  from  it — now'  re- 
maining, since  those  of  Salisbury,  Wor- 
cester, &c.,  have  been  destroyed. 

The  connection  between  these  build- 
ings and  the  Rymans  may  be  thus 


*>  Gkvt.  Mao.,  Oct.  1863,  p.  488. 
® Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  ix.  p.  22. 


traced : — William  Ryman,  of  Chichester, 
became  a mesne  tenant  of  the  manor  of 
Appledram  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
holding  it  of  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  to 
which  it  had  belonged  since  1125,  when 
Henry  I.  exchanged  it  with  the  Abbey 
for  the  manor  of  Reading : the  Empress 
Maude  had  then  returned  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  brought  with  her  the 
hand  of  St.  James;  for  joy  whereof,”  as 
w'e  are  told  by  Foxe  (Acts  and  Mon., 
ii.  180),  “the  King  builded  the  abbey 
of  Reading,  where  the  said  hand  was 
reposed.”  Of  the  manor  of  Appledram, 
so  exchanged,  the  Rymans  continued 
occupants  until  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries. 

To  W.  Ryman,  son  of  William  before 
mentioned,  succeeded  a son  called  “ John 
of  Apuldram”  in  14  Henry  VII.,  the 
father  of  Richard  Ryman,  with  w'hose 
name  these  towers  are  associated. 

I.  The  tower  erected  at  Appledram  is 
a quadrangular  edifice,  45  ft.  in  height, 
and  having  a sectional  area  of  27  it. 
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by  20.  It  has  two  square-headed  win- 
dows, with  an  intervening  stringcourse 
on  the  south  and  east  sides.  The  work, 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, is  neatly  finished,  and  it  is  par- 
tially surrounded  by  a moat.  Contiguous 
to  the  tower  is  a building  with  windows 
of  the  same  style ; this  has  been  carried 
up  to  half  the  height  of  the  tower,  and 
having  been  left  in  an  incomplete  state, 
has  been  roofed  in,  and  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  residence  into  which  the 
tower  has  been  converted.  From  the 
summit  there  is  a fine  view  of  Chi- 
chester Harbour,  the  Channel,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  now  called  Tower 
House,  and  is  the  property  of  G.  Bar- 
telott.  Esq.,  of  Stopham.  A portion  of 
the  adjoining  farm  is  still  named  “The 
Eymans.” 

II.  The  Campanile,  which  stands  a 
few  yards  distant  from  Chichester  Ca- 
thedral, towards  the  north.  Mr.  Hay 
in  his  History  of  Chichester,  and  Mr. 
Dallaway  in  the  History  of  Western 
Sussex,  have  supposed  that  this  tower 
was  not  built  by  R.  Ryman  himself,  but 
by  Bishop  John  de  Langton,  after  pur- 
chasing of  him  the  stone  of  which  it  has 
been  constructed;  and  this  hypothesis 
has  been  supported  by  a resemblance 
traceable  between  the  turrets  of  the 
Campanile  and  those  of  the  tower  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  from  which  the 
spire  rose.  But  in  this  an  anachronism 
is  involved,  John  de  Langton  having 
been  bishop  1305 — 1336,  whilst  Wm. 
Ryman  established  himself  at  Apple- 
dram  subsequently  to  this,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  Richard  Ryman  lived 
there  at  a much  later  period.  In  ad- 


dition to  these  facts  may  be  quoted  the 
earliest  testimony, — the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Camden  {Britannica,  i.  198), 
who  says : — 

“That  great  tower  which  stands  near 
the  west  side  of  the  church  (i.  e.  on  the 
side  of  the  cathedral  facing  the  west 
street)  ivas  luilt  hy  R.  Ryman,  and,  as 
is  reported,  upon  his  being  prohibited 
the  building  of  a castle  at  Apelderham 
hard  by,  where  he  lived,  with  those  very 
stones  which  he  had  provided  for  the 
castle.” 

Dallaway  also  states  that  in  his  time 
the  Campanile  was  called  “ Ryman’s 
Tower.” 

The  bell-tower  is  remarkable  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  walls,  which  are  al- 
most destitute  of  ornament,  but  are  im- 
posing from  their  massive  solidity  and 
strength.  It  is  120  ft.  in  height,  and 
has  double  buttresses  at  its  angles;  on 
the  side  facing  the  cathedral  there  is 
a pointed  door  under  a square  label,  and 
three  windows  of  the  same  style  (fif- 
teenth century),  one  above  another.  The 
upper  story  is  octagonal,  very  low,  and 
placed  upon  and  within  the  square  tower, 
which  has  four  angular  turrets  connected 
with  the  octagon  by  flying  buttresses. 
Both  the  octagon  and  the  tower  have 
embattled  parapets.  From  its  summit 
a flag  floats  on  occasions  of  civic  re- 
joicing. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  stone  of 
which  the  tower  at  Appledram  and  the 
Campanile  is  constructed  is  of  the  same 
kind,  being  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
quarries  near  Ventnor. — I am,  &c. 

F.  H.  Arnold,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Appledram. 
Nov.  12,  1863. 


ANTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERY  AT  EAST  HAM. 


Sir, — In  consequence  of  a communi- 
cation kindly  made  to  the  Essex  Archge- 
ological  Society  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Boyle,  Vicar  of  East  Ham,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  construction  of  the  great 
high-level  sewer  some  interesting  Roman 
sepulchral  remains  had  been  brought  to 
light  in  his  parish,  I at  once  proceeded 
to  the  site,  and  have  thought  that  a 


brief  notice  of  the  discoveries  may  be 
worthy  of  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

A portion  of  the  remains,  comprising 
a large  and  massive  stone  sarcophagus 
and  two  leaden  coffins,  at  the  period  of 
my  visit  had  been  removed  to  the  church. 
The  sareophagus,perfeetly  plain,6ft.  9 in. 
in  length  by  2 ft.  1 in.  wide,  is  covered 
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by  a heavy  coped  lid;  it  contained  two 
skeletons  placed  side  by  side,  their  heads 
disposed  at  opposite  ends.  The  remains 
are  those  of  adults,  and,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth,  apparently  not  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age.  Unfor- 
tunately the  workmen  had  disarranged 
them,  as  well  as  the  skeleton  of  a youth 
contained  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
leaden  coffins  which  they  had  deposited 
within  the  sarcophagus.  The  lid  of  this 
coffin  was  missing.  The  third  coffin, 
4 ft.  10  in.  long,  contained  the  skeleton 
of  a young  person  which  had  not  been 
disturbed;  this,  owing  to  partial  decay, 
was  nearly  filled  with  earth.  The  lid, 
ornamented  with  a beaded  pattern  and 
escallop  shells,  and  lapping  over  the 
sides  of  the  coffin,  is  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  those  engraved  in  Hr.  C.  Roach 
Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  hi. 
pi.  xiv.  figs.  1 and  3,  and  to  another 
found  in  Bethnal-green  two  years  since, 
described  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Rolfe  in  the 
Gentlem:a^*’s  Magazine,  except  that 
the  pattern  is  differently  disposed.  Xear 
these  coffins  were  found  several  urns 
containing  burnt  bones,  and  two  skele- 
tons which  had  evidently'  been  enclosed 
in  wooden  coffins,  facts  which  prove  in- 
contestably that  the  custom  of  interring 
the  body  entire  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans  contemporaneously  with  cre- 
mation and  urn  burial. 

The  site  whence  these  remains  have 
been  exhumed  is  about  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred yards  westward  of  the  church,  at  the 
foot  of  the  upland  just  bordering  upon 
the  East  Ham  marshes,  where  an  ex- 
tensive excavation  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  ballast  for  the 
sewer  works  now'  in  progress  across  the 
marsh  towards  Barking,  and  within 
some  three  miles  of  the  great  Roman 
entrenchment  at  Uphall,  between  the 
latter  parish  and  Ilford.  The  coffins 
all  lay  north  and  south,  the  lid  of  the 
sarcophagus  within  3 ft.  of  the  sur- 
face, the  leaden  coffins  within  18  in. 
They  were  deposited  in  a row,  not  many 
feet  apart,  and  from  their  position  and 
arrangement  I am  induced  to  believe 
that  in  all  probability  the  upper  part 
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of  the  excavation  has  just  touched  the 
southern  verge  of  a cemetery  of,  per- 
haps, considerable  extent.  Stone  sar- 
cophagi and  leaden  coffins  manifestly 
denote  position  and  wealth,  as  such  ma- 
terials must  have  been  costly,  especially 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ; while  the 
existence  of  such  cemeteries  proves  the 
great  population  of  Roman  Britain,  for 
we  find  them  every'where,  not  only  near 
towns,  but  in  places  sparingly  popu- 
lated, if  populated  at  all.  Many  must 
have  been  long  since  destroyed,  and 
many  probably  remain  for  future  acci- 
dents such  as  this  to  bring  to  light. 

The  subject  of  Roman  interments  in 
sarcophagi  and  leaden  coffins  has  been 
so  amply  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45  et  seq.,  with  an  additional 
notice  of  Roman  sepulchral  remains 
found  at  Petham,  Kent,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  173 
of  the  same  w’ork,  that  a more  detailed 
description  of  those  at  East  Ham  would 
be  superfluous  on  the  present  occasion, 
beyond  stating  their  very  exact  con- 
formity with  the  numerous  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  comprise 
most  of  the  known  discoveries  of  Roman 
leaden  coffins  in  England  and  France, 
and  the  additional  corroboration  they 
aflord  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions. 
I ought,  however,  specially  to  refer  to 
the  leaden  coffin  found  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  burial-place  at  Stratford-le- 
Bow  in  1844,  described  by  the  same 
author  in  the  ArcTiceologia,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  308,  where  sepulchral  remains  were 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  because 
the  tw'o  cemeteries  are  within  four 
miles  of  each  other.  Accurate  draw- 
ings have  been  made  of  the  coffins,  &c., 
exhumed  at  East  Ham,  by  the  accom- 
plished draughtsman  Mr.  A.  E.  Sprague, 
for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Essex  Archseological  Society. 

I am,  &c.  H.  IV.  King. 

28,  Tredegar -square.  Bow-road. 

P.S.  Since  my  visit  to  East  Ham  I 
have  been  informed  that  two  more  leaden 
coffins  hav-e  been  disinterred. 
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YORKSHIRE  MOXTMEXTAL  IXSCRIPTIOXS. 


SiE, — I send  you  some  Yorkshire 
monumental  inscriptions,  which  have 
either  not  appeared  in  print  before,  or 
have  been  rendered  so  imperfectly  as  to 
make  the  preservation  of  accurate  tran- 
scripts in  your  pages  desirable. 

I am,  &c. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg, 

Dec.  5,  1863. 

FLA^IBOEOtJGH. 

Xo.  I. 

On  a brass  plate  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  affixed  to  the  wall : — 

“ Here  lieth  Marmaduke  Cunstable  of  fflayn- 
borglit  Knygbt 

"MMio  made  advento’  into  ffrance  for  the  right 
of  the  same 

Passed  oner  with  King  Edwarde  the  fouriht 
y’t  noble  Knight 

And  also  with  noble  king  herre  the  seuinth 
of  that  name 

He  was  at  Barwik  at  the  winnyng  of  the 
same 

And  by  Ky’g  Edward  chosy’  Captey’  there 
first  of  any  one 

And  rewllid  & gouernid  ther  his  tyme  with- 
out blame 

But  for  all  this  as  ye  se  he  lieth  vnder  this 
stone 

“ At  brankisto’  feld  wher  the  Kyng  of  Scottys 
was  slayne 

He  then  beyng  of  the  age  of  thre  score  and 
tene 

With  the  gode  duke  of  Northefolke  yt  iorney 
he  hay  tayn 

And  coragely  avancid  hy’self  emo’g  other 
there  & then 

The  Kj  ’g  beyng  i’  ffrance  with  gret  nombre 
of  y’glesh  me’ 

He  nothyng  hedyng  his  age  ther  but  jeopde 
hy’  as  on 

With  his  sonnes  hrothe’  saruantt’  and  kyn- 
nismen 

But  now  as  ye  se  he  lyeth  under  this  stone 

“ But  now  all  thes  tryumphes  ar  passed  & set 
on  syde 

for  aU  wordly  joyes  they  wull  not  long  endure 

They  are  sowne  passed  and  away  dothe  glyde 

And  who  that  puttith  his  trust  i’  the’  I call 
hy’  most  u’sure 

for  when  deth  stricketh  he  sparith  no  creature 

Nor  giueth  no  warny’g  but  takith  the’  by 
one  & one 

And  now  he  abydyth  godis  mercy  & hath  no 
other  secure 

ffor  as  ye  se  hym  here  he  lieth  vnder  this 
stone. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


“ I pray  you  my  kynsme’  louers  and  frendis  all 
To  pray  to  oure  Lord  Jhesu  to  have  marcy  af 
my  soull.” 

This  inscription  has  been  several  times 
printed,  but  always  very  inaccurately.  I 
believe  its  earliest  appearance  was  in  your 
own  pages,  a.d.  1753  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  456). 
The  person  who  communicated  it  to  you 
says  that  he  read  it  with  “difficulty, 
occasioned  by  the  antique  language,  the 
odd  spelling,  and  strange  characters]” 
he  has,  however,  managed  to  make  a far 
less  unffiithful  copy  than  his  followers 
in  recent  days.  (See  Prickett’s  Hist,  of 
Bridlington,  1835,  p.  125;  or  Allen’s 
Yorkshire.)  Unfortunately  your  copyist 
made  no  memorandum  as  to  the  part  of 
the  church  in  which  he  saw  the  in- 
scription. It  appears  from  his  note 
that  it  was  then  attached  to  a tomb 
near  to  which  was  one  of  those  striking 
emblems  of  mortality,  an  anatomy  or 
skeleton  partly  vested  in  grave-clothes. 
This  has  probably  perished,  for  I saw 
no  trace  of  it  when  I visited  the  church 
on  the  11th  of  last  July.  A wood  carv- 
ing, evidently  removed  from  another 
part  of  the  building,  at  present  sur- 
mounts the  brass ; it  consists  of  a shield 
bearing  — Quarterly,  Gules  and  vaire, 
a bend  or — Con^tahle  of  Flainborough  : 
impaling,  Or,  a chevron  gules,  a canton 
ermine — Stafford  of  Grafton. 

Xo.  II. 

A mural  monument  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  : — 

D.O.il.S. 

“ Vnderneath  heer  lieth  entomhed  the 
Body  of  that  Learned  and  not  lesse 
Pious  Gentleman  ^Yalter  Strickland 
Esquire  Borne  at  Boyutou  in  ye  year 
of  ovr  Lord  iiDLXXXXViu  and  Deceased 
ye  1°  Xouember  in  ye  year  wdclxxi. 
He  was  Married  to  Anna,  sole  Daughter 
and  Heiresse  unto  S'’  Charles  Morgan 
that  Famous  Coronell  Goueruor  of  Berg- 
op-Zoone  in  Braband  but  had  no  issue 
by  her  yet  such  was  her  Loue  to  his 
worth  that  she  freely  gaue  two  Thou- 
sand Pounds  for  his  purchasing  of  the 
Lordship  of  Flamborrough  & since  his 
Death  has  at  her  proper  cost  & charges 
ert-cted  this  monument  to  His  endeared 
memory.” 

N 
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Arms  : Gules,  a chevron  between  three 
crosses  patee  argent;  on  a canton  er- 
mine a buck’s  head  erased  sable,  a cres- 
cent for  ditfereuce.  Crest : A turkey- 
cock  argent. 

Walter  Strickland  was  Ambassador 
from  the  English  Commonwealth  to  the 
United  Provinces.  I have  not  seen  the 
date  of  his  marriage,  but  it  probably 
took  place  in  1650,  for  on  the  27th  of 
December  of  that  year  a bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  for  the  naturalization 
of  Dame  Anne  Morgan,  wife  of  Walter 
Strickland,  Esq.  (Com.  Jour.  vi.  515.) 

RrDSTONE,  NEAR  BbIDLIIV&TON.  • 

Tills  church  has  been  recently  re- 
stored; the  gravestones,  if  there  were 
any,  removed.  There  is  said  to  have 
been  some  ancient  stained  glass,  hut 
none  is  now  visible.  An  enormous  mono- 
lith stands  in  the  churchyard  near  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel;  it 
is  about  twenty -five  feet  high,  of  a green- 
ish tint,  and  richly  clad  with  lichen. 
(See  a not  very  accurate  sketch  of  it  in 
Higgins’s  Celtic  Druids,  Ixxiv.) 

Two  monumental  brasses  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  sexton ; they  were  re- 
moved from  their  proper  resting-place 
during  the  recent  alterations: — 

No.  III. 

“ Pray  for  the  soules  of  sir  Willm 
co’stahle  of  carethorp  knyght  sone  of  sir 
Rob,  co’stahle  of  flabrught  knyght  Jayne 
his  Wif  on  of  ye  banes  of  Thomas  ful- 
thorp  of  tu’stal  i’  ye  co’ntie  of  durray 
well  sir  Willm  died  xxv  day  of  ye 
moneth  July  & yere  of  or  lord  god 
M ccccc  xxvj  ye  said  Jayne  ye 


[Jan. 

day  of  moneth  of  In  yere  of  or 

lord  M ccccc  .” 

, These  dates  have  never  been  filled  up. 
No.  IV. 

Here  lyeth  Katherine  Constable 
Daughter  of  Edward  Hutchinson  of 
Wikeham  Abby  Esq’r  wife  of  John  Con- 
stable of  Carthorp  Esq’r : She  was  borne 
June  the  1640,  and  Dyed  June  the 
12^^*  1677 

Tho  Man  Eboraci  Sculpsit.” 

This  is  an  early  instance  of  a monu- 
ment-maker’s signature,  and  the  only 
memorial,  as  far  as  I know,  of  the  artist. 

Chtjech  oe  the  Holt  Teixitt, 
Kingstox-tjpon-Hijll. 

On  a slab  in  the  choir : — 

No.  Y. 

“ Here  lyeth  Tho’as  dilton  {sic)  thrise 
mayor  of  kingston  upon  hull  marcliante 
of  the  staple  & . . venterer  xvho  dyed  ye 
iiij  day  of  January  an’o  d’m’ni  1590  in 
ye  faith  of  chr’ste  & ful  hope  of  ye 
resurrectio’  to  lyfe  eternal. 

“ This  Tho’  Dalton  {sic)  first  Marled 
Ann  Walker  Widow  by  who’  he  had  no 
children  & after  marled  Ann  Tirwdiit 
Davghter  to  S''  Rob  : Tirwhit  of  Ketlbie 
Knight  & by  her  had  six  sonnes  and 
thre  Davghter  {sic)  vid^  Rob : John 
William  Phillip  Edw : & Tho : Ann 
Eliz : and  Svsanna.  He  was  wise  honest 
& Bovntifvll.  He  died  beinge  of  the  age 
of  74  in  the  feare  of  god  & love  of  all 
good  men  whose  death  the  poore  much 
lamented.” 

The  earlier  part  of  this  inscription  is 
engraven  in  the  stone  around  its  margin; 
the  latter  on  a brass  plate  above  the 
heads  of  one  male  and  two  female  figures 
incised  in  the  stone. 


DAME  DOROTHY  SELBY. 


SiE, — Before  attempting  any  reply 
to  Mr.  Selby’s  advocacy  of  his  ances- 
tress as  the  revealer  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  let  me  assure  that  gentleman  that 
in  speaking  of  her  as  “the  poor,  house- 
wifely old  dame,”  I bad  not  the  re- 
motest inteniion  of  depreciating  either 
her  wealth  or  her  po.sition.  I did  not 
use  the  term  “poor”  in  the  sense  of 
“pauper,”  but  as  deeming  her  to  be 
pitied,  for  being  dragged  into  an  emi- 


nence which  in  her  lifetime  she  would 
by  no  means  have  been  ambitious  of  at- 
taining ; and  as  to  “housewifely”  quali- 
ties, they  were  the  boasted  accomplish- 
ments of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  day. 
I have  before  me,  at  this  moment,  the 
memoirs  of  an  Earl’s  daughter,  the  wife 
of  a distinguished  baronet,  in  which  an 
entire  page  is  devoted  to  her  merits  as 
a sempstrt  ss  and  good  housewife.  Inter 
alia,  it  states,  that  “there  should  not 
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be  even  an  egg  missed  in  the  house,  but 
she  would  know  it;”  and,  in  her  own 
account  - books,  the  commencement  of 
every  new  flitch  of  bacon  is  duly  re- 
corded, and  the  minutest  honsehold  af- 
fairs regularly  entered.  Even  the  wri- 
ter of  Dame  IJorothy’s  epitaph  seems 
himself  ambitious  to  record  her  quali- 
ties as  a sempstress  and  useful  wife. 
I can,  with  all  sincerity,  assure  Mr. 
Selby  that  detraction  was  far  from  my 
thoughts  and  feelings.  You  yourself 
can  testify  how  readily  I modifled,  at 
your  suggestion,  some  slight  expres- 
sions of  innocent  banter,  lest  perchance 
they  might  be  misconstrued  into  causes 
of  offence'^.  And  now,  having  made 
my  amende,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Selby’s 
advocacy  of  the  tradition.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  if 
Mr.  Selby’s  account  of  it  be  correct, 
the  inscription  on  the  monument  is  an 
error.  Mr.  Selby  asserts  the  family 
tradition  to  be,  that  Dame  Dorothy  was 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  or,  at  least,  caused  it  to  be  de- 
livered to  him.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  words  are,  ‘‘  whose  art  disclosed 
that  Plot,”  &c.  If  this  sentence  refer 
at  all  to  any  aid  that  the  Dame  gave 
in  revealing  the  designs  of  Guy  Fawkes 
to  the  Court,  it  necessarily  relates,  not 
to  the  inditing  or  sending  the  myste- 
rious letter,  (what  have  the  “disclo- 
sures of  art”  to  do  with  that  ?)  but  to 
the  unravelling  its  hidden  meaning,  the 
opening  of  the  King’s  eyes  to  the  sense 
of  the  mystic  words  : there  was  subject- 
matter  of  art ; there  was  something  for 
“ art  to  disclose.” 

By  no  imaginable  construction  of  lan- 
guage can  the  words  “ whose  art  dis- 
closed” be  applied  to  the  mere  delivery 
of  a letter,  though  certainly'  they  might 
well  be  referred  to  the  unravelling  of 
mystic  language.  But  all  historians 
ascribe  this  “art”  to  the  King  himself, 
and  before  we  can  assign  the  merit  to 
Lady  Selby,  we  must  have  it  proved 


'VYe  cheerfully  respond  in  the  affirmative. 
- S.  U. 


that  she  was  a close  attendant  at  court, 
on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  with 
the  King — so  confidential,  that  he  would 
venture  to  lay  a momentous  affair  of 
State  before  her,  condescending  to  con- 
sult her  thereon,  and  so  entirely  trusted 
by  him  that  he  felt  his  secret  to  be 
safe  with  her,  and  that  she  would  allow 
him  to  take  to  himself  the  sole  credit 
of  the  discovery.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
“ Virtue  is  its  own  reward,”  but  where 
in  the  whole  history  of  poor  humanity 
can  such  an  instance  of  disinterested- 
ness as  this  be  found  ? and  where  has 
an  instance  ever  occurred  of  such  ser- 
vices to  a nation  remaining  concealed  in 
the  patriot’s  breast,  imrewarded,  to  the 
end  of  time  ? 

The  very  jumbling  together  of  the 
two  facts,  viz.  the  delivery  of  the  letter 
and  the  unravelling  its  mysterious  inti- 
mations, are  convincing  proofs  that  the 
tradition  has  been  founded  solely  on 
this  inscription.  A genuine  tradition, 
founded  upon  fact,  would  have  repre- 
sented Dame  Dorothy  in  one  of  the  two 
distinct  capacities,  viz.  either  as  the 
sender  of  the  letter,  or  as  its  inter- 
preter. As  the  case  stands,  the  inscrip- 
tion (if  it  really  apply  to  her  services) 
declares  her  to  have  been  the  inter- 
preter of  the  letter,  while  the  tradition, 
according  to  Mr.  Selby,  is,  that  she. 
merely  sent  it.  The  jumble  of  the  two 
is  precisely  the  error  which  an  individual 
might  fall  into  on  reading  in  the  inscrip- 
tion the  words  “whose  art  disclosed,” &c., 
and  then  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  recorded  her  services  to  the  State 
in  this  affair.  But  what,  after  all,  is 
the  tradition  on  which  alone  Mr.  Selby’s 
arguments  rest  ? Before  we  can  give 
any  weight  to  it,  we  must  ascertain 
whether  it  has  come  down  through  a 
direct  unbroken  channel,  or  been  dis- 
seminated through  widely  separated 
links  of  connection.  Being  only  an 
“ Excursionist  ” in  Kent,  I have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
relationship  between  Mr.  Selby  and 
Dame  Dorothy.  He  speaks  of  his 
“grandmother,”  a lady  wLo  died  in 
1845,  aged  90,  as  his  informant,  and 
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as  to  Tier  sources  of  informatiou,  he  ap- 
peals to  “my  great-great-grandmother 
Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Selby,  Knt,,  second  son  of  George,  cousin 
of  Sir  William  Selby,  the  husband  of 
Dame  Dorothy.”  Can  anything  be  more 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  ? Cousin,  of 
all  terms  the  most  vague, — it  may  be 
first,  second,  tenth,  or  fortieth  cousin. 
Indeed,  for  aught  that  this  description 
tells  us,  the  portion  of  Sir  William 
Selby’s  (the  husband  of  Dame  Dorothy) 
blood  flowing  in  your  correspondent’s 
veins  may  be  infinitesimal,  and  if  so, 
the  tradition  taken  by  itself  can  be  of 
no  imaginable  value.  In  this  difficulty 
I turn  to  Hasted,  and  there  the  case  be- 
comes darker  still.  He  says,  that  when 
the  line  of  the  Selbys  failed  in  1781, 
the  esta+es  “devolved  to  John  Brown, 
Esq.,  who  has  since  taken  the  name  of 
Selby,  and  now  resides  at  the  Moat.” 
By  a singular  coincidence,  while  I am 
writing,  a friend  informs  me  that  even 
these  Selbys,  whose  line  Hasted  de- 
scribes as  failing,  Avere  themselves  most 
distantly  connected  with  Sir  William. 
Your  correspondent  will  pardon  my 
going  into  these  details  j they  are  indis- 
jtensable  in  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  tradition  on  which  he  relies.  If 
Mr.  Selby  wishes  the  subject  fully  in- 
vestigated, he  will  kindly  give  us  the 
precise  statement  of  the  family  descent, 
and  then  we  shall  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  tradition.  Meanwhile,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  further  discussion,  should 
such  he  required,  I have  written  for 
information  to  a friend  resideid  in  Kent, 
who  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  its 
genealogies  and  antiquities,  and  I have 
begged  Lis  assistance  in  unravelling  this 
tale. 

For  myself,  until  further  information 
arrive,  I cannot  understand  the  in- 
sci  iption,  excepting  as  enumerating  the 
Dame’s  works  in  tapestry.  It  will 
hardly  construe  in  any  other  sense. 
And  it  is,  1 rej)eat,  just  the  sort  of 
statement  that  any  stranger  or  distant 
relative,  on  finding  themselves  suddenly 
possessed  of  the  property,  and  unex- 
pectedly seated  at  the  Mote,  would  have 


caught  at,  as  giving  historical  fame  to 
a former  owner  of  the  estate;  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  build  up  a story 
upon  it,  and  that  story,  in  two  or  three 
generations,  would  as  readily  he  con- 
verted into  “ tradition.” 

Again  I repeat,  if  M:^  Selby  can  pro- 
duce any  letter,  or  any  old  memo- 
randum, or  any  authentic  writing  of 
any  kind,  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  from  his  family  papers, 
confirmatory  of  his  view,  it  will  be  more 
decisive  in  establishing  his  point  than 
a volume  of  visionary  traditions  diluted, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  in  their  passage 
through  many  widely  diffused  channels, 
but  all,  apparently,  taking  their  origin 
from  the  indefinite  words  of  the  monu- 
mental inscription.  My  Kentish  cor- 
respondent, when  I last  communicated 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Mote, 
hinted  at  an  act  of  vandalism  in  the  de- 
struction of  ancient  documents  relating 
to  that  property  which,  I am  sure,  none 
would  execrate  more  than  Mr.  Selby 
himself : it  seems  to  have  been  of  very 
recent  occurrence ; it  is  too  disgusting 
and  atrocious  to  be  received  as  truth ; 
I will  not  believe  it  as  possible.  If  it 
he  true,  there  is  an  end  of  all  hope  of 
any  light  being  thrown  on  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  from  the  Moat  papers ; 
though,  if  Dame  Dorothy  were  really 
mixed  up  in  the  revelation  of  the  Guy 
Fawkes  mysteries,  even  the  most  wanton 
and  reckless  destroyer  must  surely  have 
had  sufficient  respect  for  so  great  a na- 
tional benefactor,  to  have  sacredly  pre- 
served any  memorials  of  the  transaction 
left  among  the  papers  which  he  was 
ruthlessly  committing  to  the  flames. 

Being  anxious  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  discourtesy,  I have  Avritten  be- 
fore all  my  materials  of  genealogy  and 
recent  vandalism  have  been  gatlsered 
from  Kent,  which  I should  be  unwilling 
to  make  public  without  Mr.  Selby’s  sanc- 
tion. Should  he,  however,  express  a de- 
sire for  a continuance  of  the  investiga- 
tion, I shall,  before  the  period  of  pub- 
lication of  your  next  Number,  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars I can  collect,  and  aid  in  ferret- 
ing out  the  real  history  of  that  which, 
at  present,  appears  a mere  family  myth 
of  modern  invention. — I am,  &c.. 

Excursionist. 
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THE  OLD  LEEDS  GOLDSMITH ; HIS  MACE,  TRIAL,  AND 
EXECUTION. 


SiE,— I have  just  received  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  December,  contain- 
ing (p,  711)  a notice  of  an  interesting 
paper  read  by  Mr.  O’Callaghan  before  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  “On 
the  Mace  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds.”  This 
“civic  sceptre”  was  made  in  1694,  by 
Arthur  Maingee,  a local  goldsmith,  who 
was  afterwards  hanged  for  high  treason 
in  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
From  the  slight  sketch  of  the  trial  given 
by  the  author  of  this  paper,  the  poor 
goldsmith  seems  to  have  had  hard  mea- 
sure dealt  out  to  him  by  the  wittmsses, 
the  judge,  and  the  jury;  and  he  died 
asserting  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  in  which  averment  his 
townspeople  appear  to  have  concurred. 
“Now,”  says  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  “comes 
a curious  sequel  to  this  tragic  story;” 
'and,  may  I he  permitted  to  say,  a still 
more  curiously  inconsequential  inference 
from  it  ? The  principal  witness,  “ an 
accomplice”  apparently,  swore  that  he 
saw  Maingee  “ not  only  clip  the  sheets 
of  base  metal  into  the  size  and  form  of 
the  intended  shilling  or  half-crown  [no 
specimen  of  which  was  produced,  nor 
ever  passed,  so  far  as  appears]  with 
shears,  but  that  he  also  saw  him  stamp 
it  on  both  sides,  by  striking  it  heavily 
with  a forge  hammer,  on  a balk  in  the 
roof  of  his  house  [false  coiners  do  select 
queer  places  for  their  operations]  in  a 
secret  chamber.” 

Such  was  the  evidence  sworn  to,  and 


on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  which 
the  poor  aurifaber  was  executed.  But 
now  comes  the  fact,  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  we  are  to  reverse  our 
previous  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  the 
artist.  In  pulling  down  the  old  house 
in  1832,  “the  workmen  came  upon  a 
small  secret  chamber,”  in  which  they 
found  “ two  pairs  of  shears,  or  clippers, 
the  very  tools,”  &c.  Ergo,  &c.  Now 
the  object  of  this  letter  is  respectfully 
to  submit  a strong  denial  of  the  validity 
of  the  inference  apparently  derived  from 
the  mere  finding  of  these  common  tools. 
Many  questions  seem  to  be  suggested 
by  the  words  I have  bracketed;  and 
others  will  arise  on  reflection,  from 
what  was  not  found  in  this  “secret 
chamber.”  No  dies  are  mentioned  in 
the  case,  none  are  found,  not  one  base 
coin,  not  a clipping,  nothing  about  “ the 
balk,”  or  the  appearances  it  must  needs 
have  presented  after  having  sustained 
such  “sledge-hammering”  as  the  clumsy 
coiner  resorted  to.  On  the  whole,  I 
cannot  but  think,  with  all  deference  to 
Mr.  O’Callaghan,  that  not  only  were  the 
good  people  of  Leeds  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  maker  of  their  civic  mace 
“a  murdered  man”  in  1696,  but  that 
the  discovery  of  the  shears  136  years 
afterwards,  unaccompanied,  I presume, 
by  any  other  indicia  of  coinage,  tends 
still  more  to  corroborate  that  conviction. 

I am,  &c.  H. 
Sheffield,  Dec.  16,  1863. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  VISITATIONS. 


Sir,— In  the  British  Museum,  Addi- 
tional MS.,  No.  19,816  is  entitled  “ The 
Visitation  of  Worcestershire,  taken  by 
Richard  Lee,  Gent.,  also  Portcullis 
Marshall  to  Clarencieux,  Anno  Dom. 
1574.” 

On  inspecting  this,  I find  it  is  merely 
a collection  of  armorial  bearings  of  Wor- 
cestershire without  any  pedigrees,  and 
therefore  not  properly  a “visitation.” 
Perhaps  it  consists  of  the  arms  com- 


prised in  a visitation  now  lost,  for  it 
comprises  a few  coats  not  in  any  visita- 
tion in  the  Museum.  Visitations  were 
generally  taken  about  thirty  years  apart, 
but  there  is  no  known  visitation  of  the 
above  county  between  1569  and  1634. 
Still,  if  there  had  been  an  intermediate 
one,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  so  eai-ly 
as  1574.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
of  yours  could  elucidate  this. 

I am,  &e.  X.  Y. 
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lEISH  ROUND  TOWERS. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  another 
lengthy  communication  from  Mr.  Brash 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Round 
Towers,  and  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
find  room  for  it;  but  the  words  with 
which  Mr.  Brash  concludes  his  letter  are 
so  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  cannot 
better  express  our  own  view  of  the 
matter It  is  quite  impossible  in  the 
limits  fairly  allowable  in  your  Journal 
to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject 
of  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland.  One  view  of  the 
subject  has  been  ably  and  ingeniously 
sustained  by  Dr.  Petrie.  The  argu- 


ments on  the  opposite  side  have  never 
been  fairly  brought  together  in  a similar 
form.  Your  readers;  I dare  say,  will 
agree  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that 
* there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.’  ” In  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Brash 
we  perfectly  agree,  but  until  Dr.  Petrie 
has  been  fairly  answered,  and  so  long  as 
the  opinion  of  all  those  persons  best 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such 
a subject  throughout  Europe  continues 
to  be  that  Dr.  Petrie  is  in  the  right,  we 
cannot  see  the  use  of  occupying  our 
limited  space  with  repetitions  of  the 
same  assertions  without  proof. 


WEST  INDIAN  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 


SiE,  — Tour  correspondent  on  the 
“ Monumental  Inscriptions  of  Barha- 
does”  asserts  that  “the  family  of  Bal- 
ston  intermarried  with  that  of  Ricketts 
of  Jamaica®.”  Now,  though  I possess 
what  I believe  to  be  an  accurate  pedi- 
gree of  Ricketts,  no  such  marriage  ap- 
pears. Can  he  inform  me  of  the  date  ? 

The  Turpins  were  a Leicestershire 
family.  Sir  William  Turpin,  of  Knap- 
toft,  bore  as  arms,  — Gules,  on  a bend 
argent  three  lions’  heads  erased  or. 
What  relation  was  George  Turpin,  of 
Astwood,  in  the  parish  of  Fakenham, 
CO.  Wigorn.,  to  Sir  William  ? 

George  Turpin  had  a daughter  and 
heir,  wife  to  Geoffrey  Markham. 

e Gzxt.  Mag.,  Not.  1863,  p.  575,  No.  200. 


Did  Turpin  Willoughby  (p.  570)  quar- 
ter the  arms  aforesaid  ? 

M.  P. 

[Having  referred  the  above  queries  to 
our  contributor,  we  have  received  the 
following  reply : — 

“I  do  not  think  that  it  is  known 
what,  if  any,  arms  this  Turpin  Wil- 
loughby bore,  but  the  local  archives  of 
Barbadoes  are  as  yet  little  known,  and 
by  reference  to  them  probably  the  ques- 
tion might  be  solved. 

“ With  regard  to  the  name  ‘ Balston’ 
in  Barbadoes,  I think  that  it  is  the 'com- 
mon local  belief  that  it  was  the  original 
of  Batson,  and  possibly  the  arms  to  be 
found  on  tombs  of  persons  of  both  names 
would  confirm  this.” — A.] 


1864.] 
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Ancient  Meols  ; or,  Some  Account  of 
the  Antiquities  found  near  Dove  Point, 
on  the  Sea-Coast  of  Cheshire.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Hfme,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Lon- 
don  ; J.  R.  Smith.) — The  miscellaneous 
collection  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
objects  described  in  this  volume  has 
been  formed  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances which,  to  a certain  extent,  are 
unfavourable  to  any  important  or  spe- 
cific archseological  inquiry.  The  advance 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire  at 
Hoylake  has  gradually  submerged  what 
was  once  the  site  of  Roman  villas;  or, 
perhaps,  a vicus  inhabited  by  fishermen  ; 
and  long  afterwards,  a more  inland  vil- 
lage or  town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
durability  of  the  material  of  the  orna- 
ments and  of  some  of  the  implements 
and  utensils  belonging  to  the  nameless 
inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  place,  has 
caused  them  to  be  preserved  from  the 
wreck;  and,  now  for  many  years,  they 
have  been  picked  up  at  low-water  mark, 
finding  at  last  a safe  home  and  ap- 
preciating protectors.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  extend  over  a very  wide 
range  of  time,  the  earliest  being  Ro- 
man or  Romano-British,  the  latest  of 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 
None  of  the  objects  indicate  high  rank 
or  wealth  in  the  owners;  but  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  elegant  and  t.isteful; 
while  they  furnish  a great  variety  in 
type  and  pattern ; and,  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Hume,  are  here  made  subservient  to 
a very  successful  illustration  of  many  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  costume,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

The  Roman  fibulae  are  all  bow-shaped ; 
in  some  instances  enamelled,  and  usually 
surmounted  with  a ring  or  loop  to  secure 
them  with  more  certainty  to  the  dress; 


two  are  of  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  with 
foliated  terminations.  These  bow-shaped 
brooches,  from  the  immense  numbers 
preserved  in  museums  and  private  col- 
lections, must  have  been  in  general  use 
among  the  Romans;  and  ;yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  the  representation  of 
one  of  this  class  upon  ancient  sculptures, 
engravings,  or  pictures ; for  in  such 
works  of  art  the  fibula  is  almost  always 
circular.  In  the  Roman  provinces  the 
fibula,  in  the  course  of  time,  ran  into 
all  kinds  of  eccentric  shapes,  and  was 
often  richly  ornamented  with  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  fabricated  wholly  of 
them,  and  set  with  precious  stones  or 
coloured  pastes. 

The  mediseval  brooches  of  this  collec- 
tion bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Roman; 
nor  even  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  which 
intervene,  but  of  which  no  examples 
seem  to  have  been  found  at  Hoylake. 
They  are  formed  of  a ring  and  a pin, 
the  ring  being  often  ornamented,  and 
occasionally  set  with  stones  or  coloured 
glass : of  themselves,  like  the  Saxon 
buckles,  they  could  not  be  used  to  fasten 
the  dress  without  being  first  sewn  on; 
and  then  a strap  or' portion  of  the  gar- 
ment was  passed  through  the  ring  and 
over  the  tongue : the  term  hucJcle-brooch, 
given  by  Dr.  Hume  to  most  of  them,  is, 
therefore,  very  appropriate.  Of  buckles 
there  are  a great  variety ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  used,  as  well  as 
the  hasps  or  clasps  and  the  metal  deco- 
rated pendants  to  girdles,  is  well  shewn 
by  reference  to  monumental  brasses.  The 
bosses  and  studs  for  leather-w'ork  are 
also  fully  explained  by  quotations  from 
mediseval  writers,  and  a careful  collation 
of  modern  archaeological  publications. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  things  in  them- 
selves of  httle  consequence,  and  holding 
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but  a very  insignificant  position  in  the 
costume,  are  invested  with  an  unsus- 
pected interest ; and  the  reader  is  sur- 
pri|ed  to  find  himself  amused,  interested, 
and  instructed. 

The  finger  and  ear-rings  scarcely  con- 
tain an  exception  to  the  mediaeval  cha- 
racter of  the  collection ; but  two  of  the 
former  do  resemble  Saxon  types.  The 
interment  at  Envermeu  referred  to  un- 
der the  head  of  “Ear-rings,”  may  be 
considered  to  indicate  a Frankish  lady  ; 
and  not,  as  the  Abbe  Cochet  suggests, 
a warrior ; and  this  we  see,  on  looking 
into  the  Archceologia,  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wylie : the  presence  of 
a spear-head  will  hardly  outweigh  the 
ear-rings,  the  hair-pin  (not  stylus),  and 
the  beads.  The  shears  or  scissors  from 
Hoylake  are  decidedly  of  the  mediseval 
type,  and  probably  of  a somewhat  late 
date ; the  type  is  very  distinct  from 
those  found  in  Frankish  and  Saxon 
graves. 

In  the  division  assigned  to  Seals 
and  Pilgrims’  Signs  is  a fragment  of 
a leaden  sign  of  “Our  Lady  of  Eoc- 
Amadour,”  brought,  no  doubt,  by  some 
inhabitant  of  Meols  who  had  visited 
Koc-Amadour,  in  Aquitaine,  which  from 
remote  times  was  celebrated  for  its 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin;  there 
were  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Ama- 
dour,  some  of  which,  it  would  seem,  are 
yet  extant.  The  three  principal  seals 
are  thus  described 

“1.  Matrix,  lead;  shape,  oval;  in- 
scription, s’  AilABELIE  D’LATHYN,  i.e. 
the  seal  of  Amabel  de  Laihun  (now 
Lathom).  Xothing  whatever  seems  to 
be  known  concerning  this  lady,  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  its  genealogy®, 
although  she  must  have  been  a scion  of 
the  great  Lathom  family,  of  Lathom  in 
Lancashire,  and  Lathom  Astbury,  near 
Congleton,  Cheshire,  from  which  have 
sprung  three  noble  families,  viz.  Derby 
of  Knowsley  and  Stanley  of  Aldeiley  of 
the  present  day,  and  Monteagle  in 
abeyance.  The  family  pedigree  repre- 
sents Sir  Robert  Fitzheiiry,  the  founder 
of  Eurscough  Priory,  as  first  Lord  of 
Lathom,  through  marriage  with  a daugh- 
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ter  of  Orme  Fitz-Ailw'ard,  possessor  of 
Ormeskiik  previously  to  1199.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  although  absent 
from  this  register,  the  Lady  Amabel 
was  daughter  or  grand- daughter  to  Sir 
Robert,  the  seal  being  of  thirteenth- 
century  workmanship,  and  from  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  family  estates  abut- 
ting upon  the  locality  where  it  was 
found. 

“ 2.  Matrix,  pewter ; shape,  circular. 
Around  a central  flower-shaped  orna- 
ment is  inscribed  s’  willi  . de  meles. 
This  personage  was  in  all  probability 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Grreat  Meols,  but 
as  the  fabrication  of  the  seal  evidently 
appertains  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
a period  anterior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  authentic  pedigree  of  the  family, 
documentary  evidence  fails  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  his  true  history  and  position. 
We  possess,  however,  in  Domesday  a 
yet  earlier  notice  of  the  manor  of  Meles, 
by  w^hich  it  appears  to  have  been  held 
by  a foUow^er  of  the  Conqueror,  Robert  de 
Rodelent,  or  Rothelant,  Baron  of  Rhud- 
dlan.  This  nobleman,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  knighted  by  that  mo- 
narch, was  slain  by  some  of  his  dis- 
affected villeins  in  Wales,  and  died 
without  legitimate  issue.  We  are  told 
that  shortly  subsequent  to  this  a family 
settled  here  as  capital  lords  under  the 
Earls  (of  Che.'ter).  In  proof  of  this  the 
‘ Calendar  of  the  Cheshire  Enrolments’ 
supplies  our  first  documentary  evidence, 
viz.  ‘Temp.  William  de  Vernon,  a.d. 
1229 — 1232.  Memorial  of  Rt  cognition 
in  Court  that  Walter  de  Meles,  Walter 
his  son,  et  eorum  sequela,  are  freemeni>.’ 
Probably  the  William  de  Meles  of  our 
seal  was  a son  of  the  younger  Walter 
here  mentioned,  supplying  one  of  the 
numerous  missing  links  between  the 
latter  and  the  John  de  Meles  who  com- 
mences the  pedigree  of  the  family,  &c. 
The  name  Meles  is  said  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Sandhills,  and  certainly  a 
more  appropriate  designation  could  not 
have  been  found  for  a place  in  constant 
annoyance,  if  not  absolute  danger,  from 
the  ever-shifting  sandhills  of  the  sea- 
board. 

“3.  Matrix,  pewder;  shape,  circular. 
Around  the  central  ornament,  or  ‘ Staf- 
ford Knot,’  is  inscribed  s’  JOHN  DE 
OsECOTT, — it  also  belongs  to  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century.  The 
badge  would  appear  to  indicate  the 
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owner  as  a retainer  of  the  noble  house 
of  Stafford.” 

The  chapters  on  the  Topography,  the 
Geology,  the  Ethnology,  and  the  Hydro- 
graphy of  the  Meols  district,  are  parti- 
cularly useful;  and,  aided  as  they  are 
by  maps  and  diagrams,  form  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  volume,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
the  author,  who,  moreover,  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  the 
owner  of  many  of  the  antiquities.  Mr. 
Smith  contributes  an  article  on  Pottery, 
Glass,  and  Enamel,  and  observations  on 
the  Tobacco  Pipe-bowls  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  : in  short,  the 
reader  will  find  entertainment  and  in- 
formation throughout  the  400  pages  of 
the  book.  At  the  same  time  we  feel 
bound  slightly  to  qualify  our  commen- 
dations, with  a view  to  improvement  in 
a second  edition,  which  will  probably  be 
called  for.  The  author  has  (injudiciously 
we  think)  illustrated  these  mediceval  an- 
tiquities (and  many  of  them  are  late 
mediceval)  with  representations  of  early 
Saxon  sepulchral  remains.  The  Saxon 
objects  do  not  explain  the  media3val. 
From  five  hundred  to  full  a thousand 
years  intervene  between  them;  and  while 
the  introduction  of  the  earlier  antiqui- 
ties impairs  the  unity  of  the  Hoylake 
collection,  it  will  only  serve  to  m3  stifica- 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader, 
while  in  no  way  can  the  archgeologist 
be  instructed  by  the  amalgamation.  The 
author’s  descriptions  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, and  his  pleasing  mode  of  explain- 
ing them  by  contemporary  writers,oi'  with 
contemporary  remains  better  preserved, 
can  well  afford  to  stand  alone ; and  fur- 
ther, we  may  observe,  some  of  the  cuts 
of  Saxon  objects  do  not  in  the  most 
remote  way  tend  to  elucidate:  for  ex- 
ample, the  Gypciere  is  well  explained, 
and  an  admirable  example  of  the  frame- 
work is  introduced,  to  render  the  Hoy- 
lake  fragment  intelligible.  The  descrip- 
tion reads  easy  and  plain ; but  the  mo- 
ment a Saxon  object  is  introduced,  most 
of  the  readers  will  be  puzzled ; and  they 
will  be  further  perplexed  if,  as  in  this 
case,  the  ancient  object  has  no  connec- 
GtNT.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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tion  whatever  with  the  mediseval.  We 
repeat  that,  in  a second  edition,  the 
work  would  be  much  improved  by  the 
omission  of  these  woodcuts. 


The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  Use  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  : together  tvith 
the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David  pointed 
as  they  are  to  he  sung  or  said  in 
Churches.  Large  8vo.  (Longmans). — 
This  eilition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  pro- 
ductions of  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  it 
has  a distinctive  character  with  which 
we  must  confess  w^e  are  much  pleased. 
Tlie  pages  are  inclosed  in  borders  of  re- 
markable elegance,  which  are  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  works  of  Geofroy  Tory, 
a French  bookseller  and  engraver  of 
note  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  set  off  as  they  are  by  the 
employment  of  toned  paper,  and  rubrics 
and  head-lines  in  red  ink,  we  can  con- 
ceive few  books  more  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  or  birthday  gift,  or  a wedding 
present. 


Industrial  Biography  : Iron  Worhers 
and  Tool  Mahers.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “ Lives  of  the  Engineers.” 
(Murray). — Mr.  Smiles,  whilst  compiling 
his  “ Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  met  with 
much  curious  matter  about  men  who 
have  not  all  achieved  the  greatness  that 
attaches  to  the  names  of  Middleton, 
Smeaton,  Watt,  Rennie,  or  Brunei,  but 
yet  who  deserve  to  be  held  in  thankful 
remembrance  for  service  to  their  coun- 
try. The  book  may  indeed  be  considered 
a kind  of  Supplement  to  “ Self-Help,” 
as  almost  every  one  recorded  in  it  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Bramah,  and  Maudslay,and  Fox,  emerged 
from  the  humble  conditions  of  a carpen- 
ter, a powder-boy  at  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
and  a butler.  Many  other  clever  men 
are  recorded,  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  these,  but  there  is  a useful  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  tluir  lives  also.  Tbe 
book  is  a good  one  to  put  into  the  hand 
of  an  intelligent  youth,  as  a great  deal 
o 
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of  practical  information  on  the  things 
that  lie  before  us  in  daily  life,  and  are 
often  far  too  lightly  regarded,  may  he 
almost  insensibly  gained  from  it,  whilst 
the  reading  itself  is  a pleasure,  so  skil- 
fully has  its  author  worked  up  his  novel 
materials. 


Foster’s  Essays  on  “ Fecision  of  Cha^ 
racier,”  “ The  Evils  of  E op ular  Ignor- 
ance,” &c.,  form  two  of  the  most  recent 
additions  to  Mr.  Bohn’s  Standard  Li- 
brary. The  books  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment,  but  we  are  glad  to 
meet  with  them  in  their  present  cheap 
and  convenient  form. 


Ancient  Egypt : its  Antiquities,  Ee- 
ligion,  and  History,  to  the  Close  of  the 
Old  Testament  Eeriod  By  the  Eev. 
Geoege  Teetoe,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — This  liitle 
volume  is  well  deserving  of  attention, 
as  a popular,  hut  not  superficial,  view  of 
what  is  really  known  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity ; and  its  very  commendable  ob- 
ject is,  to  shew  that  such  knowledge, 
far  from  being  antagonistic  to  Scripture, 
most  remarkably  corroborates  it.  The 
Monuments  of  both  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt  are  well  described,  the  history 
of  the  country  from  Patriarchal  times 
to  the  days  of  Alexander  is  given,  in 
disregard  of  the  sceptical  fancies  of  Bun- 
sen and  others ; and  a really  intelligible 
account  of  the  Hieroglyphics  is  illus- 
trated by  a large  number  of  engravings. 
There  are,  beside  a good  map  of  Egypt, 
views  of  the  Island  of  Philse,  Edfou, 
the  Speaking  Memnon,  &c.,  &c.,  making 
altogether  a very  serviceable  small  vo- 
lume, which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  from  the  same 
author,  in  which  the  story  will  be  carried 
down  to  modern  times. 


Lodge’s  Eeerage  and  Baronetage 
(Hurst  and  Blackett),  corrected,  as  usual, 
by  the  aristocracy,  has  just  been  issued 
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for  the  year  1864.  "We  see  that  the 
most  recent  changes  are  duly  recorded, 
and  all  the  details  carried  out  with  the 
same  painstaking  diligence  as  ever,  but 
we  notice  an  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ment, by  which  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Peerage  are  brought  into  the  early 
part  of  the  book,  which  facilitates  con- 
sultation-— a matter  of  no  trivial  moment 
with  a volume  that  is  the  standard  to 
which  all  must  refer,  who  desire  the  most 
correct,  most  ample,  and  most  recent  in- 
formation concerning  the  titled  classes. 
This  is  the  position  that  “ Lodge”  has 
now  held  for  almost  forty  years,  and 
that  fact  renders  it  superfluous  for  us  to 
say  anything  more  on  the  subject. 


Knoicledge  for  the  Time.  By  JoHlT 
Times,  E.S.A.  (Lockwood  and  Co.) — 
It  has  of  late  years  become  a custom 
with  Mr.  Timbs  to  issue  a neat  pocket 
volume  about  Christmas,  containing 
some  samples  of  the  fruits  of  a long 
course  of  varied  reading  and  close  ob- 
servation. His  store  appears  inexhaust- 
ible, and  as  we  doubt  not  that  he  finds 
his  labours  duly  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  many  further  instalments  of 
knowledge  from  the  same  judicious  pen. 


The  Christian  Knoicledge  Society’s 
Almanacs  for  1864  are  before  us  in  even 
more  than  their  usual  variety,  a Church- 
man’s Eememhrancer\izxva^  been  added, 
which  appears  to  us  particularly  well 
done.  One  or  other  of  the  series  wiU 
meet  the  requirements  of  most  persons, 
particularly  of  dwellers  in  towns;  but 
all  who  have  direct  concern  with  coun- 
try afiairs  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  in  addition  such  a small  handbook 
as  The  Midland  Counties  Almanac 
(published  by  Xewcomb,  of  Stamford), 
where  they  will  find  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  all  the  points  of  daily  interest 
to  the  farmer,  gardener,  or  country  gen- 
tleman. 
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Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  ajid  Notes  of  the  Month. 

The  proposed  general  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Paris  has  been 
formally  abandoned  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; but  in  doing  so.  His 
Majesty  has  expressed  his  belief  that  a meeting  of  a more  restricted 
character  may  yet  take  place,  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  a prior  understanding,  “ in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  have  more  chance  of  arriving  at  a practical  result.”  In  the 
meantime,  what  may  prove  the  first  step  to  actual  war  in  Europe  has 
been  taken,  a Saxon  regiment  having  entered  Holstein  to  carry  out  the 
“ Federal  execution.”  The  Danes  have  retired  northward,  but  that 
they  will  eventually  quit  the  country  without  coming  to  blows  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  German  Diet  professes  to  consider  the  claim  of 
Prince  Erederick  of  Augustenberg  as  still  suh  judice,  but  the  Prince’s 
partisans  loudly  avow  their  intention  of  appearing  in  arms  in  the 
Duchies,  in  which  case  the  Danes  are  considered  not  likely  to  make  any 
further  concessions  to  avert  hostilities. 

Affairs  in  America  have  undergone  little  change  of  late.  The  winter 
has  apparently  put  a stop  to  any  important  movements  of  the  various 
armies,  and  the  siege  of  Charleston  languishes  also.  The  Congresses 
of  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  have  met,  and  long  Mes- 
sages have  been  delivered  by  the  respective  Presidents.  Mr.  Lincoln 
brings  forward  a plan  for  the  “ reconstruction  of  the  Union,”  but  the 
proffered  amnesty  is  so  clogged  with  exceptions  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  Southerners  in  the  light  of  a proscription  of  all  their  eminent  men, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  whilst  confessing  the  difficulties  of  the  Confederacy,  ap- 
pears to  “ bate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope”  of  ultimate  success. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  njohich  the  Appointment  or  Return 
appeared. 


At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863  -Present  - The  Queen’s  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty  in  Council. 

This  day  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was,  hy  Her  Majesty’s  command,  intro- 
duced into  the  Privy  Council,  where  His  Royal 
Highness  took  his  place  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Board. 

This  day  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Gibson 
Craig,  hart.,  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  and 
Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  Scotland,  was,  by  Her 
Majesty’s  command,  sworn  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  Board  accordingly.^ 


Ecclesiastical. 

Dec.  1.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point the  Rev.  Addington  Robert  Peel  Venables, 
M.A.,  to  he  ordamed  and  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  See  of  Nassau  (Bahama  Islands},  in  the 
room  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charles- Caulfield, 
recently  deceased. 

Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

Nov.  27.  The  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  Alexander  Anderson,  esq..  Lord 
Provost  of  Aberdeen.  Also  upon  Robert  Por- 
rett  Collier,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Solicitor-General ; 
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and  upon  Peter  Stafford  Carey,  esq.,  Bailiff  of 
Guernsey. 

Edward  St.  John  Neale,  esq.,  Actinpr  Charge 
d’  A ffaires  in  J apan  during  the  absence  of  H.M.’s 
Minister,  to  he  an  Ordinary  Menaber  of  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  lion.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Richard  Williams  approved  of  as  Vice- 
Consul  at  Waterford  for  H.R.H.  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Dec.  1.  Lieut.-Col.  William  Francis  Drum- 
mond Jervois,  R.E.,  Deputy  Director  of  Works 
in  the  War  Department,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Third 
Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Edward  Redman  approved  of  as  Consul 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Job  as  Consul 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bauer  approved  of  as  Vice-Consul 
at  Singapore  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Hanover. 

Dec.  4.  The  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  Gillery  Pigott,  esq.,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
H.M.’s  Court  of  Exchequer. 

John  Somers  Martin,  esq.,  to  he  a Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Island  of  An- 
tigua. 

William  Wilkin  and  Edward  Bowman  Dyett, 
esqrs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Island  of  Montserrat. 

Charles  Garrow  Blanc,  esq.,  to  be  a Member 
of  the  Legislative  Comicil  of  H.M.’s  Settlements 
on  the  river  Gambia. 

Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  esq.,  C.B.,  to  he 
Gov(  rnor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  OT  er 
the  Island  of  Vancouver  and  its  dependencies. 

Algernon  Bertram  Mitford,  esq.,  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  to  be  an  Acting  Third  Secretary 
in  H.M.’s  Diplomatic  Service  while  employed 
abroad. 

Dec.  8.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Laird  Mair 


Lawrence,  hart.,  G.C.B.,  K.S.I.,  to  he  H.M.’s 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

Dec.  11.  George  Frederick  Edmonstone, 
esq.,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  Bengal,  to  be  an  Ordi- 
nary Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Robert  WestHervey,  of 
the  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  sometime  General 
Superintendent  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee 
and  Dacoity,  to  he  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  said  Most  Honourable  Order. 

Philip  Wodehouse  Currie,  esq.,  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  to  be  an  Acting  Second  Secretary, 
and  Thomas  Henry  Sanderson,  esq.,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  he  an  Acting  Third  Secre- 
tary in  H.M.’s  Diplomatic  Service  while  em- 
ployed abroad. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Dutton  approved  of  as  Consul  in 
Australia  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Wurtemhurg. 

Thomas  William  Kinder,  esq.,  to  be  Master 
of  the  Mint  for  the  colony  of  Hongkong. 

Dec.  18.  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk,  K.C.B., 
K.S.I.,  to  be  a Member  of  the  Council  of  India. 

George  Geddes,  esq.,  to  he  a Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

Richard  Reade,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s  Vice-Consul 
at  Bengazi,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Scutari. 

George  Dennis,  esq.,  now  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Syracuse,  to  he  H.M.’s  Vice-Consul  at 
Bengazi. 

Don  Joaquin  Gonzalez  y Huet  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Malta  for  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Nov.  24.  Borough  of  Andover. — William 
Henry  Humphery,  esq.,  of  Penton-lodge,  near 
Andover,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in 
the  room  of  William  Cubitt,  esq.,  deceased. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug.  16,  1863.  At  Moulmein,  Burmah,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  P.  Parish,  Chaplain, 
a son. 

Sept.  27.  At  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Crompton,  11th  Regt., 
a dau. 

At  Yercand,  Shevaroy-hills,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
C.  J.  Stuart,  Madras  Staff' Corps,  a son. 

Sept.  29.  At  Jungypore,  Moorshedabad, 
Bengal,  the  wife  of  C.  G.  D.  Betts,  esq.,  J.P., 
a son. 

Oct.  5.  At  Chunar,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  W. 
G.  .Murray,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

Oct.  8.  At  Motecharce,  Bengal,  the  wife  of 
F.  M.  Ilalliday,  esq.,  C.S.,  a dau. 

Oct.  10.  At  Kussowlie,  the  wife  of  Col. 
Pratt,  C.  B.,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  a son. 


Oct.  12.  At  Secunderabad,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
E.  H.  Couchman,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a son. 

Oct.  13.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Nowell  Poulton,  esq.,  a dau. 

Oct.  16.  At  Mussoorie,  the  wife  of  William 
Wynyard,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
a son. 

Oct.  20.  At  Lucknow,  the  wife  of  William 
Copeland  Capper,  esq.,  Deputy-Commissioner, 
a son. 

Oct.  29.  At  Gowhatty,  Assam,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  W.  T.  Fagan,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

Oct.  30.  At  Hurryhur,  Madras  Presidency, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Ernest  Metcalfe,  a dau. 

At  Neemuch,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  S.  Beamish, 
Bombay  Artillery,  a son. 

Oct.  31.  At  Sealkote,  Punjaub,  the  wife  of 
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Fitzroy  Macpherson,  esq.,  93rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  a son. 

At  Lahore,  Northern  India,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
A.  R.  Fuller,  Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Punjab> 
a son. 

ISov.  2.  At  Jessore,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
H.  Campbell,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  Judge,  Jessore, a dau. 

Nov.  7.  At  Agra,  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Lyall, 
esq.,  B.C.S.,  a dau. 

Nov.  11.  At  Brooklodge,  co.  Cork,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Denchy,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
a son. 

At  Stratton,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  Horatio 
Gilimore,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  78th  High- 
landers, a son. 

Nov.  12.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Bruce 
Ward,  Oakamoor,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  a son. 

Nov.  14.  AtMonasteroris-house,  Edenderry, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  John  T.  Hamilton,  J.P.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Richmond,  of  the 
Collegiate  School,  Lennoxville,  Canada  East, 
a dau. 

Nov.  15.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Freeling,  R.A.,  Colonial  Secretary,  a dau. 

Nov.  18.  At  Lindridge,  Desford,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  R.  Moreton,  a son. 

Nov.  19.  In  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Benyon,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Edward  Studd,  esq.,  Hallaton- 
hall,  Leicestershire,  a son. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Yate-lawn, 
Gloucestershire,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sargent,  a son. 

At  South  Newton  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  a son. 

Nov.  20.  At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major 
C.  H.  Owen,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Comm.  S.  Child, 
H.M.’s  late  I.N.,  a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Davis  Lamb, 
a dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  E.  T.  Parsons, 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  “ Pembroke,”  a dau. 

Nov.  21.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  bart.,  of  Sutton  Court,  a son. 

At  Shoeburyness,  the  wife  of  Maj.  Reginald 
Curtis,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Park -lodge,  Baslow,  Derbyshire,  the  wife 
of  E.  M.  Wrench,  esq.,  late  12th  Royal  Lancers, 
a son. 

In  Devonshire-place,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Walton  Kitching,  a son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Chas.  R.  Tompkins, 
esq.,  H.M.S.  “Excellent,”  a dau. 

At  Abbott’s  Roding,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Capel  Cure,  a dau. 

The wifeofthe  Rev.  W.  J.  Saveli,  M.A.,  adau. 

Nov.  22.  At  Guestling,  Lady  Ashburnham, 
a dau. 

In  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Slade, 
of  the  5th  Lancers,  a son. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Du  Plat  Taylor,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Leith  Ross,  of 
Arnage,  Aberdeenshire,  a son. 

At  Ashley  Rectory,  near  Market  Harborough, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Pulteney,  a dau. 
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At  Wolver’s  Deane,  Hants.,  the  wife  of  Major 
G.  B.  Cumberland,  late  42nd  Royal  High- 
landers, a dau. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex 
Blake,  a dau. 

At  Collumpton,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Reginald  Potter,  esq.,  M.D.,  a dau. 

Nov.  23.  At  Hannington  Rectory,  Hants., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Harrisson,  a dau. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  P.  H.  Frere,  esq., 
a son. 

Nov.  24.  In  Eaton-place,  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Learmonth,  of  Dean,  N.B.,  a dau. 

In  Clifton-gardens,  W.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  F.  G.  Whitehead,  a son. 

At  Hatton  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  Mrs.  Duff 
of  Hatton,  a son. 

At  Wimborne,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C. 
C.  Barrett,  Adjt.  Dorset  Rifle  Volunteers  (late 
33rd  Regt.),  a son. 

At  Aldercar-hall,  the  wife  of  F.  Beresford 
Wright,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Hilldrop-cres.,  Camden-road,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Albert  Augustus  Isaacs,  a dau. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  Lawn,  Swindon,  the  wife 
of  A.  L.  Goddard,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Wokmgham,  Berks.,  the  wife  of  Major 
Charles  Thos.  Trower,  103rd  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  W.  Child,  esq., 
M.D.,  a dau. 

In  Durham-terr.,  Westbourne-park,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Hardy,  a son. 

At  Standish  Rectory,  Mrs.  Brandreth,  a dau. 

At  East  Retford,  Notts.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  John  Christie,  of  the  Grammar  School, 
a son. 

Nov.  26.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Wingfield, 
a son. 

At  Hull,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Margetts, 
Vicar  of  Aldborough-cum-Cowden  Parva,  near 
Hull,  twin  daus. 

At  Burton- on-Trent,  the  wife  of  N.  W.  O. 
Townsend,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Chilton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  Chaplin,  a dau. 

Nov.  27.  In  Cromwell-place,  Lady  Edward 
Thynne,  a dau. 

In  Lowndes-sq.,  the  wife  of  E.  H.  Knatch- 
bull-IIugessen,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Netherseale  Old  Hall,  Leicestershire,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  H.  Bagot,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Guildford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Dawes,  Adjt. 
2nd  Royal  Surrey  Militia,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Bell,  Incumbent  of  Ambleside,  a son. 

At  Glasgow,  the  wife  of  H.  E.  Crum-Ewing, 
jun.,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Geneva,  the  wife  of  George  Massy  Daw- 
son, esq..  New  Forest,  Tipperary,  a dau. 

Nov.  28.  At  Warehorne  Rectory,  near  Ash- 
ford, the  wife  of  the  Rev,  Edward  Johnstone, 
Rector  of  Warehorne,  a son. 

In  St.  George’s-terr,,  Hyde-park,  the  wife 
of  John  Lovell,  esq.,  late  Deputy-Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Madras  Medical  Service, 
a dau. 

At  Christ  Church  Parsonage,  Cold  Harbour, 
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Dorking,  tte  wife  of  the  Eev.  G.  "W.  HUlyer, 
a sun. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Ramsey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
"W.  Collins,  a dan. 

At  Sampford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Eustace,  a son. 

Not.  29.  In  Xorfolk-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Hume,  C.B.,  a dau. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Erasmus 
Ommanney,  R.X.,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Fulham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Batty,  a son. 

Nov.  30.  At  Ash  Vicarage,  Sandwich,  Kent, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Mackarness,  a son. 

At  Pembroke  Dock,  the  wife  of  W.  Brodnax 
Knight,  esq.,  84th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Turing,  a son. 

Bee.  1.  At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
F.  Carey,  26th  Cameronians,  a son. 

At  Maunby-hall,  Thirsk,  the  wife  of  T.  S. 
Walker,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dee.  2.  At  Hopton-hall,  Lady  Plumridge, 
widow  of  Adm.  Sir  Jas.  H.  Plumridge,  K.C.B., 
a son. 

At  Millom  Vicarage,  Cumberland,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  E.  Allen,  a son. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  W.  C.  P.  Grant, 
esq.,  R.X.,  a son. 

At  Ickleford  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Gerrard  .indrewes,  a dau. 

At  Lower  Beeding  Parsonage,  Horsham,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Masters,  a son. 

At  the  Cloisters,  Windsor,  the  wife  of  Geo.  J. 
Elvey,  Mus.D.,  a son. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Stoke  Canon,  Exeter,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Lawson,  a dau. 

Dee.  3.  In  Hill-st.,  Lady  Emily  Walsh, 
a son. 

In  Eaton-pl.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hogg, 
a son. 

At  Drayton  Parsonage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  WDUams,  a dau. 

At  Sheffield,  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Watson,  esq., 
8th  (the  King’s)  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Beauchamp  Roding,  Essex, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bond,  a dau. 

In  Adelaide-st.,  Strand,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Swabey,  a dau. 

At  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  W. 
G.  Muriel,  esq.,  a son. 

Bee.  4.  At  Lambton  Castle,  the  Countess  of 
Durham,  a son. 

At  her  father’s  residence,  Albion-rd.,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  the  wife  of  Surgeon-Major  Hare, 
a son. 

At  Kilmington  Rectory,  Frome,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Fox  Strangways,  a son. 

At  Hatchlands,  Guildford,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Holme  Sumner,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Salter, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban-hall,  a son. 

In  Trinity-sq.,  Tower-hill,  the  wife  of  Walter 
Dickson,  M.D.,  R.N.,  a son. 

Bee.  5.  At  Suttons,  Lady  Smith,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Chertscy,  the  wife  of  Law- 
rence W.  Till,  M.A.,  Vicar,  a dau. 


At  Astley  Bridge  Parsonage,  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Birley,  a son. 

Bee.  6.  In  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-pk.,  the 
residence  of  her  mother,  the  wife  of  Major 
Reed,  of  Bedfont,  Middlesex,  a son. 

At  Dennington,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Alston,  a son. 

At  St.  Leonard’s  Rectory,  Colchester,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Westall,  a dau. 

At  Brightwell  Rectory,  Wallingford,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Milford,  a dau. 

In  Sloane-st,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Grant, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

At  Stanhope,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Slater,  a dau. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Geo.  Bannister, 
esq.,  H.M.’s  16th  Regt.,  Bombay  Army,  a dau. 

At  Ipswich,  the  wife  of  Walter  Yeldham, 
esq.,  Lieut  18th  Hussars,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Swinton  Hewitt, 
Leyster’s  Parsonage,  near  Tenbury,  a son. 

Bee.  7.  At  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  Roney,  Assistant-Inspector  of  Volun- 
teers, a dau. 

At  Cherhill  Parsonage,  near  Caine,  WUts., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath,  a son. 

At  York-gate,  Regent’s -pk.,  the  wife  of  F. 
T.  Palgrave,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Crozier,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Ketley,  a son. 

At  Hadley-house,  Hadley,  Middlesex,  the 
wife  of  L. -Tennyson  d’Eyncourt,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Fermoy-house,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  Ward, 
107th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Hockering  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Anderson,  a son. 

Bee.  8.  At  Welwyn  Rectory,  Herts.,  Lady 
Boothby,  a son. 

At  the  Canonry,  St.  Asaph,  the  wife  of  Arch- 
deacon Ffoulkes,  a dau. 

At  Pen-y-Bont,  St.  Asaph,  the  wife  of  Major 
RUey,  late  88th  Connaught  Rangers,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  John  Haskins,  esq., 
of  Hadlow-house,  Mayfield,  Sussex,  a dau. 

At  Ahhey-lodge,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wniiam  Duke  of  St.  Vigean’s, 
a son. 

At  Market  Overton  Rectory,  Rutland,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Wingfield,  a son. 

At  Peakirk,  Northamptonshii-e,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  E.  James,  a dau. 

Dec.  9.  In  Beaufort-gardens,  the  wife  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Hutt,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ricketts,  32nd 
Light  Infanti*y,  a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  th  e wife  of  Commander  Lysaght, 
of  H.M.S.  “ Fisgard,”  a son. 

At  Hubberstone  Rectory,  Milford  Haven,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Octavius  Leach,  a son. 

Dec.  10.  At  Clevedon,  Somersetshire,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Gibb,  a dau. 

At  Earl’s  Shilton  Parsonage,  Leicestershire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Tower,  a son. 

In  Margaret-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Professor  Marks,  a son. 

At  Dcri ton-house,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Sneyd,  of  twins— a son  and  dau. 
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At  Cirencester,  the  ■wife  of  Clement  Arthur 
Thruston,  esq.,  of  Pennal  Tower,  Merioneth- 
shire, a son, 

, At  Moggerhanger,  Beds.,  the  "wife  of  the 
Rev,  N.  Royds,  a son. 

Bee.  11.  At  Streatham  Rectory,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nicholl,  a son. 

Bee.  12,  In  Portugal-st.,  Grosvenor -square, 
Viscountess  Boyle,  a son. 

At  St.  Andries,  Lady  Acland  Hood,  a son. 

At  the  Old  Palace,  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Moss,  esq.,  a dau. 

Bee.  13.  At  Thorness,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
■wife  of  J.  W.  Hughes,  esq.,  1st  Battalion  8th 
(The  King’s)  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Headbourne  Worthy,  Hants., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Sles-or,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Laceby,  Lincolnshire,  the 
■wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hinds  Knight,  a son. 

At  Aston  Parsonage,  Newport,  Shropshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Ventris,  a dau. 

At  Hollington,  near  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
the  wife  of  Commander  Peyton  Blakiston, 
R.N.,  a son. 

Bee.  14.  At  Evtngton-place,  Kent,  Lady 
Honywood,  a son. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major  R.  J.  Hay, 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a son. 
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At  Alderholt  Parsonage,  Dorset,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  E.  Wix,  a dau. 

Bee.  15.  At  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts.,  the 
wife  of  William  Frederick  Webb,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Price,  a dau. 

At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wharton  B. 
Marriott,  a son. 

Bee.  16.  At  Cotgrave-place,  Notts.,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  R.  Henley  Eden,  a son. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  York,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Wallace 
Hargrove,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Moreton  Corbet  Rectory,  near  Shrews- 
bury, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Wood,  a dau. 

Bee.  17.  At  Newdegate  Rectory,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Sugden,  a son. 

At  Wald  Newton  Rectory,  the  ■wife  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  George  W.  Bourke,  a dau. 

Bee.  18.  At  the  Rectory,  Iwerne  Courtney, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Maunsell,  a dau. 

At  Dunkerton  Rectory,  Bath,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sowdon,  a son. 

At  Templemore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Hillman,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  a son. 

Bee.  19.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Wroth 
Acland  Lethbridge,  esq.,  a son. 

Bee.  20.  At  the  Willows,  West  Ham,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Pelly,  R.N.,  a son. 
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May  7,  1863.  In  Tasmania,  Sir  Geo.  Farmei', 
hart.,  to  Elizabeth  Amelia,  only  survhhng  dau. 
of  Thos.  Watson,  esq.,  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan. 

Aug.  12.  At  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand, 
Hamilton  Andrews,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Gurden  Moore,  Vicar  of  Aslackby,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Maria  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
W.  R.  Lumsden,  esq.,  of  Wellington. 

Aug.  27.  At  St.  Kilda,  Victoria,  Frederick 
Wajme,  esq.,  of  Otago,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Wayne,  Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock,  Shrop- 
shire, to  Agatha  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Barber,  M.A.,  of  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge. 

Sept.  1.  At  Mussouri,  Northern  India,  Maj. 
Henry  Chad  Cattley,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  Staff  Corps,  19th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Reed  Cattley, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Clapham,  to 
Fanny  Ellen  Duff,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  S.  Toke, 
esq.,  Superintending-Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 

Sept.  22.  At  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 
Francis  George,  youngest  son  of  A.  Claudet, 
esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Gloucester-road,  Regent’s-pk., 
to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Fleury,  esq., 
of  Weymouth,  Dorset. 

Sept.  23.  At  Longford,  Tasmania,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Arthur,  Chaplain  of  Evandale,  to 
Eliza  Harriet,  second  dau.  of  J.  N.  Stevenson, 
esq.,  of  Perridge-house,  Devon. 

Oct.  7.  At  New  Westminster,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Henry  Spencer  Palmer,  Lieut.  Royal 


Engineers,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Col.  J.  F. 
Palmer,  Madras  Army,  of  Bath,  to  Mary  Jane 
Pearson,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ven.  H.  P.  Wright, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Columbia,  Chaplain  to 
the  Forces,  and  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

Oct.  8.  At  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  Henry 
Reynolds  Luard,  esq.,  Capt.  Royal  Engineers, 
and  third  son  of  the  late  Peter  Francis  Luard, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Warwick,  to  Caroline  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Leggatt,  esq.,  of 
Guildford. 

Oct.  12.  At  Loodianah,  Punjab,  the  Rev. 
John  Barton,  M.A.,  third  son  of  the  late  John 
Barton,  of  East  Leigh,  Hants.,  to  Emily,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Boileau  Elliot,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Tattingstone,  Suffolk. 

Oct.  17.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  Edward 
William  Pittar,  esq.,  M.A.  Cantab.,  and  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister -at-law,  only  son  of 
Arthur  Pittar,  esq.,  Kensington-park-gardens, 
Bayswater,  to  Frances  Maria,  only  dau.  of  Dr. 
Parke  P,  Lattey,  of  Cambridge-pl.,  Hyde-pk. 

At  Barrackpore,  John  Cowie,  esq.,  B.A. 
Cantab.,  to  Alice  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of 
J.  B.  Dickson,  esq.,  M.D.,  H.M.’s  Inspector- 
Gen.  of  Hospitals. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta, 
Lieut.  James  May,  Deputy-Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General,  to  Sarah  Maria,  second  dau. 
of  William  Boyd  Buckle,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 
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Oct.  20.  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Gen.  James 
Caulfeild,  to  Susan,  dau.  of  Gen.  Geo.  Campbell. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Bombay,  Comm.  Robinson, 
I.N.,  Superintendent  Floating  Batteries,  to 
Agnes,  dau.  of  Thomas  B.  Brooke,  esq.,  late 
H.E.I.C.S.,  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

Oct.  26.  At  Chinsurah,  Bengal,  Lieut.  Jas. 
Ivnox,  Adjutant  1st  Battn.  19th  Regt.,  to  Janet 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Ross,  esq. 

Oct.  26.  At  the  Cathedral,  Barbados,  Peter 
Ed-w-ard  Hill,  esq.,  Capt.  R.  A.,  to  Emily  Mary, 
second  dau.  of  William  Clarke,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Tweedside,  Barbados. 

At  Sealkote,  India,  Thomas  H.  Wilson,  esq., 
B.A.,  to  Grace,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Price,  Ticar  of  Shoreham,  Kent. 

A"or.  4.  At  Nynee  Tal,  N.W.  Provinces, 
Arthur  P.  HoveU,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  to 
Laura,  fourth  dau.  of  G.  F.  Russell,  esq , late 
of  Milt  own-park,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Penang,  Edmund  S.  Ludlow,  esq.,  Adjt. 
25th  Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry,  son  of  Col. 
Ludlow,  R.E.,  to  Jane  Emily,  dau.  of  CoL 
Ranald  Macpherson,  R.A.,  and  Resident  Coim- 
cillor  at  Singapore. 

Kov.  19.  At  the  Bavarian  Chapel,  Warwick- 
street,  Charles  Lennox  Tredcroft,  esq.,  Capt. 
1st.  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  only  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Tredcroft,  of  Tangmere, 
Sussex,  to  Harriette  Sophia  Louisa,  eldest  dau. 
of  J.  H.  Woodward,  esq.,  of  Bruges. 

At  All  Saints’,  Fulham,  Tudor  Lavie,  esq., 
Madras  Army,  son  of  Col.  Lavie,  late  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  to  Emily  Susan,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Peterstow,  Herefordshire,  and  niece  of  Park 
Nelson,  esq.,  of  Parson’s-green,  Fulham. 

At  Hampstead,  George  Trenchard  Canning, 
esq.,  solicitor,  of  Chard,  Somerset,  to  Elizabeth 
Bithia,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Gunn. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Winham,  M.A.,  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 
Incumbent  of  Bridge,  Sussex,  to  Eliza,  youngest 
dau.  of  Walter  S.  Davidson,  esq.,  Lowndes-sq., 
London,  and  great  granddau.  of  the  first  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  Bart. 

Nov.  20.  At  Sidmouth,  Lieut. -Col.  Barstow, 
R.A.,  to  Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  WiUiam  Strahan, 
esq.,  of  Sidmouth. 

Nov.  23.  At  MTiitworth,  John  Wind  Coates, 
esq.,  of  Pasture-house,  near  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire,  to  Fanny  Duncombe,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Slingsby  Duncombe  Shafto, 
of  Whitworth-park,  near  Durham. 

Nov.  24.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Hamilton  Charteris,  of  Park  Church,  Glasgow, 
to  Catharine  Morice,  elder  dau.  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander .Anderson,  of  Blelack,  Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Westboume-park,  Mathew 
Scanderbcg  de  Rinzy,  esq.,  of  Clobenham-hall, 
co.  Wexford,  to  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Robeit  Wallace,  K.H., 
formerly  of  the  1st  (King’s)  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  the  Rev.  R.  Louis 
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Wild,  :M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  son  of 
William  Wild,  esq.,  of  Denmark-hiU,  Surrey, 
to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt.  D.  Taughan, 
of  Quebec,  Canada  East. 

At  the  Catholic  Church,  Bath,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Bathwick,  Gilbert  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Gilbert  Abbot  a Beckett,  esq.. 
Metropolitan  Police  ilagistrate,  to  Emily, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Bath. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  Catholic  Church.  Cough  ton 
Court,  Warwickshire,  Gerald,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Gerald  Dease,  esq.,  of  Turbotston,  co. 
Westmeath,  to  Emily,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  hart. 

At  St.  Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey,  Hubert  Le 
Cocq,  esq.,  Capt.  R.A.,  to  Tictoria  Margaret, 
second  dau.  of  Henry  Tupper,  esq.,  of  Les 
Coties,  Guernsey. 

Nov.  26.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  J.  Harris, 
esq.,  Capt.  Military  Train,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau. 
of  J.  A.  I.  Smyth,  esq.,  of  St  Leonard’s,  and 
Cumberland-terr.,  Regent’s-park,  London. 

At  Appleby,  Walter  Mainwaring,  only  son 
of  Charles  Coyney,  esq.,  of  W'eston  Co:  ey, 
Staffordshire,  to  Susan,  second  dau.  of  George 
Moore,  esq.,  of  Appleby-hall,  Leicestershire. 

At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Jennings  Bramly,  esq., 
42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  to  Haniet  Louisa, 
only  dau.  of  Edward  Woodford,  esq.,  LL.D., 
H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Croydon,  Edward  Ernest 
Stride,  esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of 
Merton,  Surrey,  to  Isabella,  third  dau.  of 
William  Henry  Witherby,  esq.,  of  Coombe- 
lane,  Croydon. 

At  Salehurst,  D.  N.  Olney,  esq.,  of  Walter’s, 
Salehurst,  to  Catherine  Rickman,  niece  of 
Thos,  Barton,  esq.,  the  Grove,  Robertsbridge. 

Nov.  27.  At  Christ  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Godfrey  Pembroke  Pope, 
A.B.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Thos. 
Pembroke  Pope,  A.M.,  of  Cork,  and  Bron  Me- 
nai,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  to  Louisa  Anne, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  Oxford. 

At  Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  John  S.  R. 
Oke,  esq.,  of  Liverpool,  second  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Oke,  R.N.,  to  Helen, 
niece  of  John  Hollyer,  esq.,  of  Champion-hiU, 
Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Hastings,  William  Alfred 
Noble,  esq.,  of  Roydon-hall,  West  Greeting, 
Suffolk,  to  ilary  Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Lodge,  esq.,  of  Creeting-haU,  in  the 
same  county. 

Nov.  28.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Francis 
Ricardo,  esq.,  of  the  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  to 
Louisa  Jane,  second  dau  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  Charles  H. 
Clay,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Bombay  Staff  Corps, 
to  Eleanor  Isabel  Agnes,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Alexander  Sangsier,  esq.,  of  Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

Wor.  30.  At  Brougham,  Westmoreland,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Edwardes,  to  Alice 
Eleanora,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Brougham, 
esq.,  of  Brougham-hall. 
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Bee.  1.  At  Kidderminster,  Major  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Anson,  M.P.,  to  Amelia  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Claughton,  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster. 

At  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  Frederick  Henry, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  and  the  Lady  Louisa 
Gator,  to  Frances  Sophia  Vaughan,  only  child 
of  the  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Harry  Vaughan  Colt, 
hart.,  and  Lady  Colt,  of  Hill,  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Capt.  James 
Burnie  Lind,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  Florence, 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  bart., 
K.C.B. 

At  St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster,  William 
J.  Bell,  esq.,  Hyderabad  Cavalry,  second  son 
of  Major-Gen.  Bell,  to  Henrietta  Jane,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  J.  Moring  Grey,  esq.,  of 
Charlton,  Kent. 

At  Butlers-Marston,  Lancelot  ^milius  Shad- 
well,  late  29th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  E.  Shadwoll,  Rector  of  All  Saints’, 
Southampton,  to  Emily  Helen  Ingram,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  B.  Thomas,  9th  Regt. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Peace,  late  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Luton, 
Beds.,  to  Mary  Wedderburn,  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Ale.xander  Gumming,  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  Birnam, 
Dunkeld,  N.B.,  Thos.  Ormsby  Underwood,  esq., 
H.M.’s  Sappers  and  Miners,  Madras  Staff  Corps, 
son  of  Wm.  Elphinstone  Underwood,  esq.,  late 
of  H.M.’s  Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Mary  New- 
ham, only  dau.  of  Jas.  Ross,  esq.,  of  Heath-pk., 
Birnam. 

At  Oswaldkirk,  John,  second  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Hill,  esq.,  of  Thornton,  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, eldest. dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  William 
Bower,  Rector  of  Barmston,  Yorkshire. 

At  Shiplake,  Oxon.,  Wm.  Dalziel,  eldest  son 
of  Edw.  Mackenzie,  esq.,  of  Fawley-court, 
Henley-on-Thames,  to  Mary  Anna,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Baskerville,  esq.,  of  Crousley-pk., 
Oxfordshire. 

At  Fontmell  Magna,  Dorset,  JohnChas.  Wil- 
son, esq.,  harrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Wilson,  esq.,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Salk  eld,  Rector  of  Fontmell  Magna. 

At  Emmanuel  Church,  Loughborough,  the 
Rev.  Hen.  Watson  Wasse,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Prest- 
wold  and  Hoton,  younger  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
S.  Wasse,  sometime  Vicar  of  Hayfield,  Derby- 
shire, to  Susan  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  E.  Brooke,  esq.,  of  Hotham-house, 
Yorkshire. 

Bee.  2.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  the  Rev.  P. 
Lamb,  M.A.,  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  Joseph 
Wm.  Walker,  esq.,  of  Francis-st,  Bedford-sq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Frederic  Stocks 
Bentley,  esq.,  now  Bentley  Innes,  harrister-at- 
law,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to  Henrietta,  only 
child  of  the  late  Robert  Innes,  esq.,  of  Thrum- 
ster,  Caithness,  N.B. 

At  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Wells,  Wm.  Alexander,  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Tweeddale,  R.N.,  to  Louisa,  only 
dau.  of  John  Belfour  Plowman,  esq.,  J.P., 
Wells. 
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Bee.  3.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  D.  W.  R. 
Buchanan,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Bucha- 
nan, esq.,  Greenfield,  Lanarkshire,  to  the 
Lady  Kathiine  Alicia  Hely  Hutchinson,  dau. 
of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Donoughmore. 

At  Okeover,  Staffordshire,  S.  W.  Clowes, 
esq.,  of  Broughton  Old  Hall,  Lancashire,  and 
Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough,  to  the  Hon. 
Adelaide  Cavendish,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Lord  Waterpark,  of  Doveridge-hall,  Derbysh. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Chas.  Wm. 
Paulet,  esq.,  late  Capt.  7tb  Hussars,  son  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Chas.  Paulet,  Pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  qf  Welles- 
bourne,  to  Susan  Amelia  Georgina  Carr  Stan- 
dish,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Standish  Standish,  esq.,  of  Cock en -hall,  Dur- 
ham, and  Duxbury-pk.,  Lancashire. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  Glasgow, 
Capt.  L.  Edw.  O’Connor,  76th  Regt.,  eldest  sou 
of  Col.  L Smyth  O’Connor,  C.B.,  Inspecting 
Field  Officer,  Northern  District,  Ireland,  to 
Mary  Helena  de  Jersey,  dau.  of  Angus  Turner, 
esq.,  of  Glen  tyre,  Pitcairns-house,  Perthshire, 
and  Glasgow. 

At  Writtle,  Essex,  Thomas,  only  son  of  T. 
M.  Usborne,  esq.,  of  Clifton,  co.  Cork,  to 
Frances  Alice,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  A.  Hardcastle, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

At  St.  Philip’s,  Granville-sq.,  Wm.  Long, 
esq.,  of  Amesbury,  Wiltshire,  to  Louisa  Gould, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Simon  Cook,  esq. 

Bee.  8.  At  Matfen,  Northumberland,  Rear- 
Adm.  the  Hon.  Chas.  G.  T.  B.  Elliot,  C.B.,  to 
Louise,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Edw.  Blackett,  bart., 
of  Matfen. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  Hen. 
Nele  Loring,  of  Southwick  and  Boarhunt, 
Hants.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  John 
Wentworth  Loring,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  to  Jean, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  Chas.  Sulli- 
van, bart. 

At  Cattistock,  Dorset,  G.H.  Wyndham,  esq.. 
Second  Secretary  to  H.M.’s  Embassy  at  Berlin, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Wjmdham,  of 
Rogate-lodge,  Sussex,  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
Sophia,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Scott,  Rector  of  Maiden  Newton,  Dorset. 

At  St.John’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
Major  Tulloh,  II.M.’s  Indian  Army,  to  Har- 
riet, dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Swinton,  esq.,  B.C.S. 

Bee.  9.  At  St.  George’s-sq.,  by  special  licence, 
the  Hon.  St.  John  Butler,  second  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Dunboyne,  to  Anne,  widow  of  Ro- 
bert Geo.  Parnther,  esq.,  late  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade, and  of  Grafton-st.,  London. 

At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father,  Copen- 
hagen, Capt.  Fingal  Adolf  Reinold  von  Sydow, 
second  son  of  the  late  Adm.  J.  G.  von  Sydow 
(Swedish  Navy),  Stockholm,  to  Blanche,  second 
dau.  of  Geo.  Stephens,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  Professor 
of  Old  English  Literature  at  the  University, 
Copenhagen. 

At  All  Saints’,  St.  Pancras,  William  Mowbray 
Donne,  M.A.,  son  of  W.  Bodham  Donne,  esq., 
J.P.,  D.L.  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  Edith 
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Lncy,  dan.  of  the  late  Eer.  T.  TV.  Salmon, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Hopton,  Suffolk, 

Bee.  10.  At  Ardraban,  co.  Galway,  the  Rev. 
TVm.  Christopher  Templer,  Rector  of  Burton 
Bradstock,  Dorset,  to  Sophia  Frances  Shawe, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Manley  Shawe 
Taylor,  esq.,  of  Castle  Taylor,  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  John  Taylor,  K.C.B. 

At  Chester-le-Street,  Henry  Pottinger,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  harrister-at-law,  second 
son  of  the  late  Lient.-Gen.  the  Right  Hon  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  hart.,  G.C.B.,  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  to  Mary  Adeline,  eldest  cau. 
of  the  Rev.  E,  H.  Shipperdson,  of  Hermitage, 
CO.  Dm'ham. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Port  of  Spain,  Capt.  C.E. 
Grogan,  14th  Regt.,  to  Edith  Eliza,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Hon.  TVilliam  Eecles,  of  Enmore, 
Trinidad. 

At  Thorne  Coffin,  Somersetshire,  the  Rev. 
Christopher  G.  MTieat,  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
Carlos  C.  TlTieat,  Yicar  of  Timherland,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Constance  Hariiette,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  Commander  Charles  Pearson,  R.X.,  of 
Thome-house. 

At  CuUompton,  Devon,  Arthur  Wellington 
Peaty,  esq.,  of  Myddelton-square,  London, 
youngest  surviving  sou  of  Chas.  Peaty,  esq., 
formerly  of  Fu'-grove,  near  Southampton,  to 
Emily  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Ejiight  Field,  St.  Stephen’s,  Manchester. 

At  St.  Thomas's,  Winchester,  the  Rev.  Barre 
Beresford  Dowling,  M.A.,  to  Mary  Crsula, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  George 
Wells,  M.A.,  of  Kingsworthy,  Hants. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Augustus 
Solhe,  Curate  of  St.  Simon’s,  Upper  Chelsea, 
to  Agnes  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Rock  Gamsey,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Forest  of  Dean. 

At  Grazely,  Joseph,  son  of  John  Ward,  esq., 
of  the  Manor-house,  Cnadlington,  to  Annie, 
dau.  of  the  late  Robt.  Marne  Clarke,  esq.,  of 
Cold  Harbour,  Oxon. 

At  Annesley-park,  Notts.,  Horatio,  son  of 
the  la  e Colonel  Packe,  of  Twyford,  Norfolk,  to 
Mary  Anne  Chaworth,  dau.  of  tbe  late  and  sister 
of  the  present  John  Chaworth  blasters,  esq. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Chelsea,  Robert 
Hayne,  esq.,  of  Upton,  Dorsetshire,  to  Mary 


Anne,  widow  of  Captain  John  Beardmore,  of 
Uplands.  Hants.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Cooper  Ridge,  esq.,  of  Mordon-park,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Edward’s,  Cambridge,  Thos.  Webster, 
esq.,  M.A.,  FeUow  and  Law  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  to  J ulia  Augusta,  second  dau.  of  Capt. 
George  Davies,  R.N.,  of  Pendeen-house,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Bee.  12.  At  South  Hackney,  Chas.  Silvester, 
second  son  of  C.  R.  Randall,  esq.,  of  W^eU-st., 
Haf^^kney,  to  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Thos.  Ware, 
esq.,  of  Manor-house,  Mare-street,  Hackney. 

Bee.  14.  At  St.  Barnabas’  Church,  Kensing- 
ton, Capt.  James  Stewart,  Staff  Officer  Pen- 
sioners (late  24th  Regt.),  to  Marianne,  thh-d 
dau.  ofW.  H.  Simpson,  esq.,  Warwick-gardens, 
Kensington. 

Bee.  15.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Major 
James,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  Surgeon -Major  Crozier. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Ryde,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  P. 
Ibbetson,  to  Emily,  third  dau:  of  Wm.  Henry 
MTiitmg,  esq.,  late  Ceylon  C.S. 

At  St.  John’s,  High-cross,  Herts.,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Henry  Blunt,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  third  surviving  son  of  S. 
Jasper  Blunt,  esq.,  of  BaUiam,  Surrey,  to  Jessie, 
third  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Plunkett, 
esq.,  harrister-at-law. 

Bee.  16.  At  Kells,  John  Maunsell,  esq.,  of 
Rockmount,  Dundrum,  co.  Dublin,  to  Emily 
Roche,  dau.  of  Archibald  J.  Stephens,  esq., 
Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Recorder  of  Winchester. 

At  Charleville,  Edward  Picton  Phillips,  esq., 
Haverfordwest,  to  EUzabeth  Augusta,  dan.  of 
Col.  Giles  Tandeleur  Ci'eagh,  of  Cabirbane,  co. 
aare. 

At  Clifton,  James  Buchanan  Whitta,  esq., 
88th  Connaught  Rangers,  to  Eliza  Matilda, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Forbes, 
17th  Foot,  and  granddau.  of  Gen.  Forbes,  R.A. 

Bee.  17.  At  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington,  Clif- 
ford Parsons,  esq.,  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  3rd  Regt. 
(the  Buffs),  to  Laura  Olivia  Babington,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamm  Peile,  of  Hatfield, 
Herts. 

At  Tooting,  SuiTey,  the  Rev.  James  W^.  L. 
Bowley,  Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Naval  School, 
Isleworth,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Johnson,  esq.,  of  Tooting. 
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Peedeeik  VII.,  King  oe  Denmaek. 

Nov.  15.  In  his  palace  of  Gliicksborg, 
South  Jutland,  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  Prederik  VII.  (Carl  Chris- 
tian), after  a reign  of  15  years  and 
nearly  9 months,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  56th  year.  His  sickness,  ery- 
sipelas, carried  him  off  very  rapidly. 
He  was  born  Oct.  6,  1808,  at  Amalien- 
horg  in  the  capital,  and  was  the  son  of 
King  Christian  VIII.,  by  his  first  wife, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  Prederike  of 
Mecklenborg-Schwerin. 

This  King,  who  will  long  he  called  in 
Denmark  both  the  Great  and  the  Good, 
was  the  last  man  of  the  Oldenborg 
House,  and  a new  dynasty  now  suc- 
ceeds him,  the  German  House  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Glucksborg-Beck.  The 
late  sovereign  was  beloved  by  all  ranks 
of  his  people,  and  his  death  has  thrown 
a deep  gloom  over  his  country : for  he 
was  in  heart  and  soul  thoroughly  Danish 
and  Scandinavian.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Commons,  but  was  the 
friend  of  all  classes,  among  whom  he 
mixed  quietly  and  simply  at  all  times; 
and  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  popular 
movement  which  changed  Denmark  from 
a state  vegetating  for  centuries  under 
a so-called  paternal  despotism  to  the 
life  and  vigour  and  glory  of  a really 
free  constitutional  monarchy.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  he  chose  his  royal  motto, 
FolJcets  Kjcerlighed  er  min,  Styrlce 
(The  People’s  Love  is  my  Strength); 
and  he  lived  and  died  to  defend  and  de- 
velope  the  splendid  charter  which  he 
had  conferred  on  his  land.  The  waves 
of  reaction  beat  upon  him  in  vain. 
Intrigue  and  sophism  had  no  power 
over  him.  He  firmly  respected  his  oath, 
and  he  honestly  nursed  public  liberty. 


In  his  youth  (1826 — 1828)  Prince 
Prederik  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  passing  more  than  a 
year  in  Geneva,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
Prance;  and  on  his  return  he  married, 
Nov.  1,  1828,  Vilhelmine  Marie,  King 
Prederik  VI.’s  youngest  daughter,  but 
he  was  separated  from  her  in  1837.  In 
1834  he  traversed  Iceland;  he  was  some 
years  in  Predericia  as  commandant  and 
chief  of  an  infantry  regiment,  and  there- 
upon occupied  an  official  station  in  Pyen. 
As  Crown  Prince  he  visited  Scotland 
and  the  Paeroes  in  1844,  and  at  his 
father’s  death  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Jan.  20,  1848. 

Prederick  VII.  commenced  his  reign 
by  quashing  all  the  prosecutions  which 
the  Chancery  of  the  day  had  instituted 
for  political  offences  ; and  on  the  28th  of 
January  he  issued  a royal  rescript  pro- 
mising a free  constitution  for  the  whole 
monarchy.  But  in  the  meantime  “ Sles- 
vig-Holsteinism”  had  gradually  grown 
from  the  dream  and  plot  of  a few  in- 
terested and  ambitious  intriguers  into 
a powerful  open  conspiracy,  assisted 
by  Prussia,  which  wished  to  seize  the 
valuable  harbours  and  rich  districts 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
This  movement  was  urged  on,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  propaganda  of  the 
German  cabinets,  always  ready  to  grasp 
and  Germanize  foreign  lands  while  op- 
pressing their  own,  thus  diverting  the 
Germans  from  inward  reforms ; and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  feverish  spirit  excited 
by  the  Preuch  Eevolution  of  1830.  Thus, 
only  nine  weeks  after  ascending  the 
throne,  the  new  King  saw  himself  in- 
volved in  a war  for  life  and  death 
against  an  unexampled  outbreak  of 
treachery,  cunning,  falsehood,  and  re- 
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volt.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  the 
provincial  deputies  of  Slesvig  and  of 
Holstein  were  assembled  in  Rendsborg, 
and  agreed  to  send  a deputation  to  the 
King  with  an  address,  demanding  the 
union  of  Slesvig  and  of  Holstein  under 
one  government,  and  that  Slesvig  should 
be  delivered  over  as  a member  to  the 
German  Confederation.  But  on  the 
20th  there  was  a great  meeting  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  an 
immense  assembly,  headed  by  the  Mayor 
and  magistrates,  went  to  the  King^s 
palace  (Christianshorg)  to  ask  for  a new, 
and  liberal,  and  national  Ministry,  This 
wish  had  been  fulfilled  ere  it  was  thus 
formulated,  and  on  the  24th  was  formed 
the  first  constitutional  and  responsible 
cabinet  that  the  kingdom  had  seen  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  This 
was  followed  by  the  famous  Danish 
Ground-law,  or  Free  Constitution,  signed 
by  the  King  on  the  5th  of  June,  1849, 
after  long  discussions  in  a free  assembly 
of  deputies  and  of  members  chosen  by 
the  Crown,  to  whose  noble  work  the 
King  gave  the  force  of  law.  This  Ground- 
law  is  largely  copied  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  productive  of  im- 
mense benefits  in  every  direction,  Den- 
mark having  since  then  progressed 
wonderfully,  improvements  having  been 
made,  political  and  material,  on  evmry 
hand;  and  it  now  possesses  the  same 
general  rights  and  liberties,  full  re- 
ligious liberty  included,  as  England 
itself. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  King 
Frederik  stood  fast  by  his  people,  and 
su  ceeded  in  preserving  his  Danish  pro- 
vince of  Slesvig  from  the  German  in- 
vaders, while  at  the  same  time  he  bold- 
ly defended  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
During  the  efforts  of  late  years  to  force 
on  the  nation  an  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable “ whole-state”  government,  he 
still  resisted  all  attempts  to  reach  that 
object  by  restoring  despotism,  and  when 
this  whole-state  scheme  fell  to  pieces  of 
itself,  resisted  by  both  the  Danes  in 
Denmark  and  the  Germans  in  Holstein 
and  Lauenborg,  he  laid  before  the  Rigs- 
raad  a new  law,  for  drawing  still  tighter 


the  hands  between  the  Danish  parts  of 
the  realm,  the  kingdom  proper,  and  the 
Danish  Duchy  of  South  Jutland  (or 
Slesvig).  This  bill  has  since  been  signed 
and  accepted  by  the  new  king,  Chris- 
tian IX. 

King  Frederik’s  second  marriage  was 
with  Princess  Caroline  of  Mecklenborg- 
Strelitz  (1841 — 1846).  His  third  wife 
was  a private  person,  the  Countess  Dan- 
ner, and  his  union  with  her  (Aug.  7, 
1850)  was  therefore  morganatic. 

The  late  King  had  no  shining  talents, 
but  he  had  a good  clear  understanding, 
and  easily  made  himself  master  of  what 
interested  him.  Like  his  royal  father 
he  was  an  excellent  antiquary,  but, 
unlike  him,  he  studied  and  collected 
chiefly  the  remains  and  antiquities  of 
his  own  land,  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
races.  His  private  museum  was  very 
large  and  rich,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  precious  collections  will  find  their 
way  to  the  Danish  state.  By  the 
unhappy  fire  in  Frederiksborg  Palace 
a choice  part  of  his  private  museum 
w'as  consumed.  But  most  of  the  best 
pieces  were  copied  or  engraved,  and  he 
spared  no  expense  in  making  good  his 
loss.  And  he  was  no  mere  theoretic 
lover  of  old-lore.  He  had  his  own  pri- 
vate workshops,  and  was  very  clever 
with  his  fingers.  He  also  personally 
took  part  in  explorations  and  diggings. 
He  superintended  the  openings  of  the 
royal  graves  at  Ringsted,  the  grand 
grave-mounds  of  King  Gorm  and  Queen 
Thy  re  at  Jellinge,  the  remarkable  moss- 
finds  at  Nydam  and  elsewhere,  and  fifty 
other  such  exhumations,  and  his  opinion 
on  practical  points  was  always  worth 
having.  Almost  his  last  hours  were 
spent  in  superintending  the  great  moss- 
find  diggings  in  South  Jutland.  And  his 
only  attempt  with  the  pen  was  on  an 
antiquarian  subject : we  allude  to  the 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries in  1857,  on  the  means  adopted 
by  our  forefathers  for  constructing  their 
massive  stone-kists.  This  memoir,  the 
best  yet  written  on  this  subject,  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French, 
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German,  and  half-a-dozen  other  lan- 
guages, and  is  therefore  known  to  our 
readers.  The  Danish  original  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Northern  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

As  might  be  expected.  King  Frederik 
gave  largely  to  public  and  private  anti- 
quarian societies,  helped  and  protected 
antiquarian  efforts,  personally  presided 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Northern 
Antiquaries,  which  were  held  in  his  own 
palace  (Christianshorg),  and  at  these  re- 
unions conversed  freely,  and  affably,  and 
instructively  with  the  Fellows  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  often  discoursing 
on  some  rare  article  from  his  own  col- 
lection. He  was  always  “at  home” 
when  people  had  an}' thing  for  sale  too 
expensive  for  the  purse  of  our  friend 
Councillor  Thomsen,  the  zealous  chief 
of  the  great  Northern  Museum,  but 
often  such  purchases  came  at  last  as 
gifts  from  the  King  into  the  delighted 
Thomsen's  hands.  Hence  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  brought  together  his  rich 
private  museum,  and  hence  the  happy 
influence  he  excited  all  over  Denmark 
in  favour  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  national  monuments.  His  death  is 
a great  blow  to  Denmark  also  in  this 
direction.  But  the  example  which  he 
thus  set  through  all  his  life  to  crowned 
heads,  as  well  as  to  simple  peasants, 
cannot  but  produce  lasting  and  most 
beneficial  fruits.  Both  freemen  and 
archaeologists  will  ever  remember  him 
with  gratitude.  His  merits  will  live 
when  his  faults  are  forgotten.  He  loved 
Old  Denmark,  and  was  the  bosom-friend 
of  King  Carl  XV.  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way; and  “love  covers  a multitude  of 
sins.” 


Loed  Elgin  and  Kincaedine. 

Nov.  20.  At  Dhurumsala,  in  Cashmere, 
aged  52,  Lord  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
P.C.K.T.,  &c.,  Viceroy  of  India. 

The  deceased,  James  Bruce,  eighth 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Kin- 
cardine (formerly  Ambassador  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  the  collector  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
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seum),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
seventh  Earl,  by  his  second  marriage,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Towns- 
hend  Oswald,  Esq.,  of  Dunnikier,  co.  Fife, 
and  was  born  in  London  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  from  Eton  he  went  to  Christ  Church, 
where  he  was  a fellow  collegian  with  Sir 
George  Lewis,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was 
of  the  First  Class  in  classics  in  1832,  and 
subsequently  he  became  a Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  being  then  known  in 
his  fixther’s  lifetime  as  Lord  Bruce.  In 
1841  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Southampton,  and  as  a supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  which 
being  a Scotch  peerage  did  not  interfere 
with  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House ; but 
this  he  resigned  in  1842,  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Jamaica. 

When  difficulties  presented  themselves 
in  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  was  selected, 
in  1846,  as  the  best  man  to  grapple  with 
the  position  of  affairs  in  that  colony. 
He  carried  out  in  Canada  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Durham, 
and  by  preserving  a neutrality  between 
parties,  by  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, and  by  seeking  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  study  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  he,  in  a reign  that  extended 
over  eight  years,  did  more  than  any  man 
to  quell  discontent  and  to  knit  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces  closely  to  the  mother 
country.  His  services  were  rewarded 
in  1849  by  his  being  raised  to  the  British 
peerage  as  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin. 

From  Canada  Lord  Elgin  was  trans- 
ferred to  China  as  Special  Ambassador : 
and,  while  on  his  way  to  that  empire, 
he  learnt  by  a communication  from  Earl 
Canning,  that  Calcutta,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  was  in  a state  of  consternation ; 
and  he  at  once  took  the  decided  step  of 
landing  the  troops  intended  for  China 
in  order  that  they  might  take  part  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He 
passed  on  to  China,  and  though,  by  this 
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weakening  of  his  force  his  progress  was 
delayed,  yet  in  the  end  he  succeeded  in 
his  aims;  he  saw  Canton  taken,  and  he 
negotiated  the  important  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin with  the  Celestials,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  present  relations  with  them. 
This  was  a great  triumph,  and  though 
there  had  been  much  hitter  contention 
as  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
prosecuting  the  Chinese  war,  yet  its  suc- 
cessful issue  seemed  to  gratify  all  parties 
alike. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  Lord  Elgin 
became  a member  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Cabinet,  with  the  duties  of  Postmaster- 
General.  His  brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  had 
been  appointed  Envoy  in  China,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  he  ought  to 
have  been  received  in  Pekin.  Access  to 
the  capital,  however,  was  refused  to  him, 
save  on  conditions  which  were  considered 
derogatory  to  the  British  representative, 
and  when  the  rights  secured  by  treaty 
were  insisted  on,  there  ensued  the  dis- 
aster of  the  Peiho.  Forthwith,  in  1860, 
Lord  Elgin  was  despatched  once  more  to 
sustain  the  English  authority,  and  he 
thoroughly  fulfilled  his  mission  by  enter- 
ing Pekin  in  state,  and  compelling  the 
submission  of  the  Celestial  chiefs. 

Scarcely  had  he  gained  this  triumph 
than  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Canning  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
In  this  position  he  was  unceasing  in  his 
exertions  for  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  that  wide  territory, 
and  it  is  much  owing  to  his  judicious 
arrangements  that  India  has  taken  a 
start  in  improvement,  the  firstfruits  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  large  and  in- 
creasing quantities  of  cotton  which  are 
now  being  received  from  that  coun- 
try. He  provoked  no  contests,  and  at- 
tempted no  acquisition  of  territor}'^,  but 
maintained  external  peace,  and  promoted 
internal  and  material  prosperity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Loi'd  Elgin 
started  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Cashmere.  Lady  Elgin  accom- 
panied him,  as  did  the  Secretaries  and 
other  Government  officials.  On  the  13th 
of  November  he  incurred  an  unwonted 


degree  of  fatigue  by  ascending  on  foot 
one  of  the  Himalayan  passes,  and  was 
almost  immediately  seized  by  illness, 
which  compelled  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 
at  a secluded  hamlet,  called  Dhurumsala, 
and  he  never  recovered.  The  “ Bombay 
Times”  thus  describes  the  course  of 
events  during  the  short  remainder  of 
his  life : — 

“The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India  died  at  two  o’clock  a.m.  on  the 
20th  of  November,  at  Dhurumsala,  in 
the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Up  to  the  19th 
his  Lordship  was  quite  conscious,  fully 
aware  of  his  state,  and  perfectly  com- 
posed. He  made  every  earthly  prepa- 
ration for  his  departure.  He  made  his 
will;  gave  injunctions  that  he  should 
be  buried  at  Dhurumsala ; directed  Col. 
Strachey  to  design  a tomb  for  his  re- 
mains; approved  of  the  design  when 
submitted  to  him ; dictated  the  words 
of  the  telegrams  that  he  ordered  to  be 
despatched  to  England,  conveying  the 
expression  of  his  duty  to  his  Queen,  and 
the  request  that  Her  Majesty  would  ap- 
point his  successor ; gave  instructions 
respecting  the  return  of  his  family  to 
England;  took  leave  of  his  family,  and 
waited  till  his  end  came.  His  death  is 
a great  loss  to  the  British  empire : to 
British  India,  at  such  a time  as  the 
present,  it  is  a loss  which  seems  irre- 
parable.” 

In  reference  to  his  death  the  “ Times” 
remarks : — 

“When  he  accepted  the  post  his 
friends  remembered  how  the  two  pre- 
vious Governors,  his  college  friends,  had 
suffered  from  the  severity  of  their  la- 
bours in  an  oppressive  climate.  It  was 
felt  at  the  same  time  that  so  much  mis- 
fortune must  have  its  interval  of  bright- 
ness, and  it  was  hoped  that  Lord  Elgin 
miglit  escape.  He  has,  however,  fallen 
in  harness ; but  he  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  India  grow  in  prosperity 
under  his  rule,  and  hold  out  expectations 
which  for  years  past  we  have  not  dared 
to  entertain.  All  through  his  life  he 
was  successful  in  his  undertakings,  and 
he  was  successful  at  the  last.  He  owed 
that  success  not  so  much  to  great  genius 
as  to  good  sense,  to  social  tact,  and  to 
a love  of  hard,  steady  work.” 

Lord  Elgin  w’as  twice  married.  By 
Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  C.  L.  Gum- 
ming Bruce,  of  Rose-isle,  co.  Sterling, 
M.P.,  whom  he  married  April  22,  1841, 
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he  has  left  a daughter.  Lady  Elraa,  horn 
June  19,  1842;  her  Ladyship  died  in 
childbed,  June  7,  1843,  whilst  Lord 
Elgin  was  Governor  of  Jamaica.  He 
married,  secondly,  Nov.  7,  1846,  Lady 
Mary  Louisa  Lambton,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  John  George,  first  Earl  of 
Durham.  He  is  succeeded  by  Victor 
Alexander,  Lord  Bruce,  born  May  16, 
1849;  and  leaves  also  the  Hon.  Robert 
Bruce,  born  Dec.  4,  1851,  Hon.  Fred. 
John,  born  Sept.  16,  1854,  and  Lady 
Louisa  Elizabeth,  born  in  1856.  Another 
son,  the  Hon.  Charles,  born  April  27, 
1853,  died  June  12,  1863. 


Viscount  Midleton. 

Dec.  16.  At  Peperharrow  Park,  near 
Godaiming,  aged  72,  Viscount  Midleton. 

The  deceased,  Charles  Brodrick,  sixth 
Viscount  Midleton,  Baron  Brodrick  of 
Ireland,  and  Baron  Brodrick  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  at  Cahirmone,  Sept. 
14,  1791,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Charles  Brod- 
rick, Archbishop  of  Cashel,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard 
Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  M.A.  in 
1812.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1819,  and  succeeded  his 
cousin  in  the  peerage  in  1848.  He 
married.  May  5,  1825,  the  Hon.  Emma 
Stapleton,  third  daughter  of  Thomas, 
22nd  Lord  Le  Despenser,  by  whom  he 
leaves  two  daughters,  the  Hon.  Mary 
Emma  Brodrick,  born  Feb.  20,  1826, 
and  the  Hon.  Albinia  Frances,  born 
May  15,  1831,  who  married.  Sept.  30, 
1850,  Alexander  S.  Leslie  Melville,  Esq. 
His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  the  title 
and  estates  by  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  William  John  Brodrick, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  who  married,  first, 
March  6,  1824,  Lady  Anne  Elizabeth 
Brudenell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  relict  of  the 
Hon.  John  Perceval;  she  died  without 
issue,  Nov.  24  of  the  same  year.  He 
married,  secondly,  March  31,  1829,  the 
Hon.  Harriet  Brodrick,  fourth  daughter 
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of  the  fourth  Viscount  Midleton.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a Viscount’s 
son  by  Royal  warrant  in  1849. 


Lord  Chesham. 

Nov.  10.  At  his  residence,  Grosvenor- 
square,  aged  70,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Chesham. 

The  deceased,  Charles  Compton  Caven- 
dish, was  the  fourth  son  of  George 
Augustus  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton (second  son  of  William,  fourth  Duke 
of  Devonshire),  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  daughter  of  Charles,  seventh 
Earl  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1793.  He  married, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Susan  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of 
George,  ninth  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who 
survives  him.  He  was  for  many  years 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  sat  in  that  assembly  from  1820 
till  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  January,  1858,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Chesham  of  Chesham,  co.  Bucks. 
He  represented  Newtown,  Hants.,  from 
1820  to  1826;  was  returned  for  Yar- 
mouth, Isle  of  Wight,  in  1831,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  for  the  eastern  division 
of  Sussex,  which  he  represented  up  to 
1841;  for  Youghal,  from  1841  to  1847, 
when  he  was  returned  for  the  county  of 
Bucks.,  and  continued  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Du 
Pre  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  until  he  was 
created  a peer. 

His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  title 
by  his  only  son,  the  Hon.  Win.  George 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  and  Captain  2nd  Derby 
Militia,  who  was  born  Oct.  20,  1815, 
and  married,  July  24,  1849,  Henrietta 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
Sebright  Lascelles  and  Lady  Caroline 
Lascelles,  by  whom  he  has  a family  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
late  peer  had  also  two  daughters : Susan 
Sophia,  born  March  1,  1817,  married  in 
1837  to  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  now  Lord 
Dacre ; and  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born 
Nov.  25,  1820,  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Straflbrd. 
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SiE  F.  E.  Scott,  Baet. 

Abu.  21.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged  39,  Sir  Francis  Edward  Scott, 
Bart.,  of  Great  Barr  Hall,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  deceased  gentleman,  who  united 
in  himself  two  baronetcies  (deriving  one 
at  his  birth  as  the  heir  of  his  maternal 
grandfather),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Dolman  Scott,  M.P., 
by  Catharine  Juliana,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Bate- 
man, Bart.,  of  Hastingtnn  Hall,  Derby- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1824.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1845, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Scott  baro- 
netcy in  1851,  and  in  1854  married 
Mildred  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
IVilliam  E.  Cradock  Hartopp,  Bart.,  of 
Four-Oaks  Park,  Worcestershire,  by 
whom  he  leaves  issue  Edward  William 
Dolman  (now  Sir  Edward),  born  1854; 
Arthur  Douglas,  born  1860,  and  three 
daughters. 

From  a notice  in  the  “Birmingham 
Daily  Post”  of  Nov.  24,  1863,  we  bor- 
row the  following  judicious  estimate  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased : — 

“ The  precarious  state  of  Sir  F.  E. 
Scott’s  health  had  long  been  known, 
even  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  rela- 
tives and  personal  friends:  bit  it  had 
been  somewhat  confidently  hoped  that 
complete  cessation  from  mental  labour, 
and  residence  in  a warm  climate,  in 
conjunction  with  the  more  active  reme- 
dies prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers, 
would  enable  him  to  regain  sufllcient 
health  and  strength  to  follow  out  that 
career  of  usefulness  w'hich  lay  open  to 
him,  and  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted.  These  anticipations,  unhappily, 
were  not  to  be  realized,  and  his  death 
has  deprived  us  of  one  whom  we  could 
ill  spare,  and  whose  knowledge,  willing- 
ness, and  ability  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

“ For  Sir  Francis  Scott  was  fitted  for 
peculiar  work.  He  was  a student  and 
a lover  of  Art.  Gifted  naturally  with 
a warm  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a been 
appreciation  of  its  holiness  and  dclight- 
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fulness,  he  had  so  made  Art  bis  parti- 
cular study  and  occupation  that  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  judge,  to  teach, 
and  to  advise  in  all  those  numerous  Art 
questions  which  are  pressed  more  and 
more  upon  the  public  notice  every  day. 
And  not  only  did  he  possess  this  special 
knowledge,  together  with  the  ability  to 
use  it  aright,  but  he  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  give  others  the  benefit  of 
it,  whether  for  private  or  for  public 
service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had 
his  life  and  health  been  spared,  his  pre- 
sidency of  the  School  of  Art  in  this 
town,  which  he  held  for  a few  months 
only,  would  have  proved  very  greatly 
and  lastingly  to  our  advantage.  For  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  Art  Education.  He  was  fully  alive 
to  the  one-sidedness  and  incompleteness 
of  the  plan  followed  by  all  our  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Art.  He  knew  what 
was  or  was  not  essential,  and  while  his 
natural  courage  rendered  him  prompt 
to  speak  in  defence  of  that  which  he  felt 
to  be  the  right  course,  his  habitual  cour- 
tesy prevented  his  opinions  being  uttered 
in  a manner  offensive  to  his  antagonists ; 
and  his  position,  joined  to  his  known  and 
recognised  qualifications,  secured  atten- 
tion and  gave  weight  to  his  arguments. 

“In  all  the  Art  questions  which  of 
late  years  have  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  he  took  the  greatest 
interest.  On  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
Government  offices  he  worked  long  and 
well®,  and  on  all  such  matters  as  the 
management  of  the  Art  collections  at 
Kensington,  the  acquisitions  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  other  kindred  topics, 
his  option  was  sought  by  those  who, 
called  upon  to  decide,  yet  felt  their  own 
inability  to  judge. 

“ His  long  years  of  residence  on  the 
Continent,  and  particularly  in  Italy, 
fitted  him  peculiarly  for  some  of  the 
offices  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  and  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Arundel  Society — that  most  useful  of 
all  Art  societies — his  special  knowledge 

» For  a notice  of  an  able  pamphlet  by  him 
on  this  question,  see  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1860, 
p.  306. 
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of  Italian  Art  was  found  exceedingly 
valuable.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
Copying  Fund,  by  which  so  many  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  earliest  and  greatest 
Italian  painters  are  being  rescued  from 
total  loss  and  oblivion ; and  not  content 
with  this.  Sir  Francis  himself  gave  large 
commissions  to  the  Italian  artists  em- 
ployed by  the  committee,  and  at  his  sole 
expense  copies  of  an  important  series  of 
frescoes  were  made  and  transmitted  to 
England. 

“ He  was  a contributing  visitor  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  | 
he  was  for  a time  President  of  our  local 
Archseolgical  Society ; and  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  he  was  President 
of  the  Government  School  of  Art  in  this 
town,  and  it  was  during  his  term  of 
office  that  the  first  prizes  were  offered 
to  the  students  for  designs  for  Art 
manufactures,  Sir  Francis  himself  setting 
the  first  example-— a work  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  establishing  a students’ 
prize  of  £10  a-year  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects.  He 
was  also  actively  connected  with  the 
Architectural  Museum  first  formed  in 
Cannon -row,  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  South  Kensington. 
In  short,  no  project  connected  with  the 
advancement,  or  formed  to  promote  the 
interest,  of  Art,  could  ever  fail  to  se- 
cure Sir  Francis’s  sympathy  and  active 
co-operation. 

“ Apart  from  his  special  care  for  art, 
he  was  ready  to  assist  in  any  well-con- 
sidered scheme  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  his  countryman.  It  will  doubt- 
less he  in  the  remembrance  of  many 
that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  the  Midland  Institute,  that 
he  assisted  in  its  formation,  and  laboured 
in  its  advancement.  To  him,  amongst 
other  merits,  it  is  owing  that  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  Institute  is  housed  is 
in  any  way  worthy  of  the  townj  and 
he  himself  undertook,  and  carried  to 
a successful  issue,  a canvass  for  sub- 
scriptions, by  which  the  burden  of  the 
building  debt  was  removed.  He  also 
served  on  the  Council,  and  officiated  as 
President. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


Again,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  purchase  Aston  Hall  and  a portion  of 
the  Park  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Sir 
Francis  gave  up  his  time,  his  energy, 
and  his  money  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  project,  and  fearfully  overworked 
himself  in  so  doing.  He  fitted  up  the 
room  now  called  “Sir  Francis  Scott’s 
Room,”  at  his  sole  expense,  enriching 
it  with  a complete  collection  of  the 
Arundel  Society’s  publications,  copies  of 
ancient  works  of  art,  and  casts,  the 
whole  being  arranged  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions. 

“Although  he  took  no  apparently 
prominent  part  in  political  life,  he  was 
known  to  he  a zealous  and  consistent 
Liberal.  He  had  no  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  although  he  was  pressed  to  contest 
Birmingham  at  the  last  election,  he 
steadily  refused  to  act  in  antagonism  to 
Mr.  Bright.  He  was  also  named  as  one 
of  the  probable  candidates  for  North 
Warwickshire,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Skipwith. 

“ Of  his  private  character  much  need 
not  he  said  here.  Those  who  knew  him 
most  valued  him  the  most ; hut  even 
those  who  knew  him  but  slightly  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  in  him  a type  of 
the  best  Englishman— in  all  out-door 
sports  active,  energetic,  and  skilled,  hut 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  a mere  sports- 
man. True,  upright,  and  honourable, 
no  word  of  his  required  any  one  to  cer- 
tify itj  no  deed  of  his  could  reflect 
shame  upon  the  doer.  Open-hearted 
and  liberal,  ready  to  help,  quick  to 
praise,  a warm  friend,  a noble  adversary. 
Sir  Francis  has  left  to  his  young  children 
the  glorious  inheritance  of  a good  and 
an  unsullied  name.” 


Jacob  Gsimm. 

Sept.  20.  At  Berlin,  aged  78,  Jacob 
Grimm,  a renowned  philologist. 

The  deceased  (the  last  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  so  well  known  as  the  authors  of 
the  great  German  Dictionary)  was  born 
at  Steinau,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1785.  His  father  was  a 
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jurist  and  magistrate,  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, but  the  brothers  Jacob  and 
William  were  sent  to  the  University  of 
Marburg  by  their  aunt,  and  they  were 
through  life  associated  in  their  studies 
and  labours.  Where  Jacob  was  a pro- 
fessor, William  had  also  his  class.  Where 
Jacob  was  a librarian,  there  William  was 
sub-librarian.  If  Jacob  lost  his  place, 
William  resigned  his.  From  youth  to 
age  they  had  all  things  in  common — 
books,  money,  and  dwelling.  They 
studied  together  and  wrote  together  on 
the  same  works  till  their  respective 
shares  could  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
the  great  result  of  the  united  task,  and 
the  Brothers  Grimm”  became  a recog- 
nised duality  in  literature.  In  1806 
Jacob  was  a clerk  in  the  bureau  of  the 
Hessian  Secretary  of  War,  and  when 
Hesse  was  incorporated  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  private  library  of  the  new 
monarch,  who  cared  little  for  books,  and 
never  made  any  demand  for  his  services. 
Thus  for  five  years,  from  1808  till  1813, 
Jacob  Grimm  was  virtually  possessor  of 
the  royal  library,  which  had  been  seized 
from  the  Elector,  and  read  and  studied 
in  it  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  worked 
among  the  books  (on  his  own  account) 
indefatigably,  as  he  always  did,  to  the 
subsequent  advantage  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  this  period  he  published  one  of 
his  earliest  works,  “On  Old  German 
Poetry.” 

In  1813,  when  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  swept  away  and  the  Elector 
was  restored,  Grimm’s  connection  with 
the  library  took  another  turn.  The 
French,  on  their  departure,  carried  the 
Elector’s  library  to  Paris.  Thither 
Grimm  was  sent,  as  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, charged  with  the  special  mission 
of  reclaiming  the  volumes,  and  the  li- 
brary was  returned  as  part  of  the  great 
restitution  on  which  the  Allies  insisted 
in  1814.  Subsequently  both  Jacob  and 
William  were  retained  in  charge  of  it; 
but  in  1829  they  removed  to  Gottingen, 
where  Jacob  was  appointed  professor, 
and  William  sub-librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  former  was  one  of  the 
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seven  professors  who,  in  1837,  signed 
the  protest  against  the  measures  taken 
by  the  late  King  of  Hanover  (the  Duke 
of  Cumberland)  to  abrogate  the  consti- 
tution. He  was  consequently  dismissed 
from  his  post,  and  banished  the  king- 
dom. William  had,  of  course,  signed 
the  protest  also,  and  followed  his  bro- 
ther. They  lived,  working  together,  in 
Cassel  till  1841,  when  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  invited  them  to  Berlin.  There 
they  were  both  appointed  professors,  and 
continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Jacob  Grimm’s  greatest 
work  was  his  “ German  Grammar.”  On 
that  his  fame  will  last  so  long  as  the 
German  language  endures.  William 
Grimm  was  the  author  of  many  works 
beside  those  in  which  he  assisted  his 
brother,  and  he  edited  several  reprints  of 
old  German  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  the  greater  philological  works  be- 
long to  Jacob.  Grimm’s  “Children’s 
Tales,”  and  the  German  “Dictionary,” 
left  incomplete,  were  avowedly  the  re- 
sult of  their  combined  efibrts. 

Jacob  Grimm’s  immense  acquirements 
as  a philologist  were  united  to  poetic 
feeling  and  genius,  that  sympathized 
thoroughly  with  any  form  of  national 
legend  and  tradition.  His  erudition  had 
nothing  dry  or  repelling.  He  loved  old 
song  and  story,  and  had  a keen  percep- 
tion of  their  value  as  “drifts”  floated 
down  from  distant  periods.  He  was  an 
unwearied  collector  of  all  the  tales  and 
legends  he  could  gather  in  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  Germany,  and  his  Kin- 
der und  Haus  Mohr  alien  have  carried  his 
name  into  circles  that  his  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  languages  would  never 
have  reached.  There  are  three  or  four 
English  translations  of  the  Tales,  that 
have  wonderfully  extended  the  frontiers 
of  what  was  formerly  recognised  as 
fairy-land. 

For  his  native  language  Grimm  had  an 
affectionate  reverence,  and  he  did  stout 
battle  for  the  purity  of  its  words  and 
idioms ; but  in  what  may  be  called  the 
external  fashions  of  German  writers  and 
printers  he  was  a zealous  reformer.  He 
wished  to  break  down  the  fences  of 
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needless  difficulty  that  keep  German  out 
of  European  circulation  by  adhering  to 
the  exploded  black-letter  in  books  and 
the  monkish  handwriting  for  manu- 
script. Against  this  double  disguise  of 
his  language  Grimm  constantly  pro- 
tested by  teaching  and  example.  He 
printed  all  his  great  works  in  Roman 
letters,  he  suppressed  the  capitals  for 
every  noun,  and  wrote  in  the  hand  a 
foreign  correspondent  could  read  with- 
out a special  training.  He  reformed 
the  absurd  usage  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  and  it  increases  our  estimate  of 
him  that,  being  the  most  learned  of 
Germans,  he  was  also  in  this  point  the 
most  free  from  prejudice. 


Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A. 

Oct.  18.  At  Theddingworth,  Leices- 
tershire, aged  54,  the  Rev.  Thos.  James, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  that  parish  and  of  Sibber- 
toft,  Northamptonshire,  a Rural  Dean, 
and  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

The  deceased  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  James,  Esq.,  an  eminent  medi- 
cal man  at  Croydon,  and  he  was  born 
in  that  town  in  Feb.  1809.  At  the  age 
of  13  he  was  sent  to  Eton ; in  1826  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1829  he  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  honours  in  the 
Second  Class  in  Literis  Humaniorihus, 
B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1835.  In  1832  he  be- 
came  Assistant  Master  at  the  Charter- 
house,  under  Dr.  Saunders,  the  present 
Dean  of  Peterborough ; and  in  1836  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  became  Curate 
to  Bishop  Bagot  at  Blithfield.  He  was 
afterwards  his  Lordship’s  Chaplain,  and 
was  collated  by  him  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Sibbertoft  in  1838.  To  Theddingworth 
he  was  presented  in  1842,  by  John 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Hothorpe  Hall.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  collated  him 
to  an  honorary  canonry  in  1852,  and 
appointed  him  a Rural  Dean. 

Mr.  James  was  distinguished  at  once 
by  very  superior  talents,  by  most  ami- 
able and  captivating  manners,  and  by 
a spirit  of  earnest  benevolence.  As 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of 


the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  So- 
ciety he  worked  incessantly  to  promote 
its  objects  and  its  success.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Architectural 
Societies  he  had  read  many  valuable 
papers  on  various  subjects,  but  that  on 
which  he  entered  with  the  greatest  zeal 
was  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  agricultural  labourers.  As  long  ago 
as  1849  he  read  a paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Northamptonshire  Ar- 
chitectural Society ; and  about  two  years 
since  an  influential  audience  at  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  listened  to  his  views, 
which  were  then  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous designs.  He  also  contributed  some 
articles  on  this  favourite  theme  to  the 
“ Quarterly  Review.” 

He  wrote  the  excellent  article  on 
Northamptonshire  which  appeared  in 
the  “Quarterly  Review;”  and  when 
the  Archaeological  Institute  met  at  Pe- 
terborough in  1861,  he  read  what  might 
be  termed  a second  edition  of  the  same, 
our  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1861,  p.  263. 

He  was  also  translator  of  .^sop’s 
Fables,  which  has  reached  more  than 
thirty  editions. 

He  was  joint  editor  with  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bigge  of  the  Peterborough  Dio- 
cesan Church  Calendar,  an  elaborate 
work  of  reference,  of  which  the  second 
annual  volume  has  just  been  issued. 

In  1861,  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  Oakham  Literary  Institute,  he 
read  in  the  ancient  County  Hall  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, with  especial  reference  to  the  his- 
tory and  arrangement  of  the  Church 
and  Castle  Hall  of  Oakham. 

In  the  same  year  he  preached  the 
sermon  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  at 
the  festival  of  parish  choirs. 

For  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archae- 
ological Society  at  Kib worth,  he  had, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill, 
Rector  of  Cranoe,  examined  the  churches 
which  were  to  be  visited,  with  the  in- 
tention of  describing  them  to  the  ex- 
cursionists; but  his  fatal  disease  had 
shewn  such  alarming  symptoms  before 
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the  day  arrived,  that  he  handed  his 
notes  to  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  E.S.A., 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Dio- 
cesan Society. 

This  excellent  and  amiable  man  died, 
after  an  illness  of  a few  months,  from 
cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  was  un- 
married. 


Me.  Weld,  of  Lulwoeth. 

Oct.  19.  At  Lulworth  Castle,  Dor- 
setshire, aged  86,  Joseph  Weld,  Esq. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  head  of 
a very  ancient  family,  which  has  under 
all  circumstances  maintained  the  faith 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  January,  1777,  and 
was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weld, 
of  Lulworth  (the  founder  of  Stonyhurst 
College),  by  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Stanley  Massey  Stanley,  of 
Hooton.  He  was  the  third  child  out 
of  sixteen.  His  eldest  brother,  Thomas, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1815,  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  be- 
came a bishop  in  partibus  in  England 
for  some  time,  till  the  ill-health  of  his 
only  child,  the  wife  of  Lord  Clifford,  of 
Chudleigh,  induced  him  to  go  to  Italy. 
In  1829  Pope  Pius  VIII.  made  him 
a cardinal — the  first  English  cardinal 
since  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX. 
Cardinal  Weld  transferred  his  estates  to 
his  brother,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Weld  received  the 
exiled  royal  family  of  Prance  in  August, 
1830;  the  King  and  his  suite  remained 
there  some  days,  until  their  removal  to 
Hoiyrood  House.  Lulworth  Castle  had 
previously  been  visited  by  Royalty,  as 
by  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
George  III.,  and  George  IV.  (when 
Prince  of  Wales),  and  during  the  war 
with  France  it  afforded  a shelter  to 
a considerable  number  of  refugees,  espe- 
cially ecclesiastics. 

Cardinal  Weld  died  in  April,  1837, 
and  Mr.  .Joseph  Weld  then  became  the 
head  of  the  family.  He  had  married, 
November  23,  1802,  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Philip, 
sixteenth  Lord  Stourton,  by  whom  he 
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had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his 
eldest  son,  Edward  Joseph,  horn  in  1806, 
and  married  in  1838  to  Ellen  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bourchier  Wray.  His 
second  son  is  Mr.  Thomas  Weld-Blun- 
dell,  who  succeeded  to  the  Blundell  pro- 
perty in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Weld  was  a Catholic,  but  he  was 
most  liberal  and  tolerant  to  others,  and 
he  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  his 
wealth  and  position  for  purposes  of  pro- 
selytism.  His  tenantry  never  felt  any 
such  pressure,  and  it  was  known  through- 
out his  estates  that  the  word  and  the 
honour  of  “Weld  of  Lulworth”  were 
pledged  to  abstinence  from  interference 
with  the  belief  of  others.  He  was  a most 
liberal  landlord,  a constant  benefactor  to 
the  poor  without  any  distinction  of  creed, 
and  an  active  promoter  of  the  sports  be- 
fitting a country  gentleman.  He  was  also 
the  owner  of  the  “ Alarm”  yacht,  which 
he  navigated  himself  until  very  late  in 
life,  and  having  practical  knowledge  and 
real  liking  for  the  sea,  he  was  always 
very  fortunate  in  the  construction  and 
sailing  of  his  vessels,  so  that  his  success 
in  the  many  contests  in  which  his  yachts 
have  been  engaged  was  proverbial. 


William  Ctjbitt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Oct.  28.  At  Penton  Lodge,  near  An- 
dover, aged  72,  William  Cubitt,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  that  borough. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Cubitt,  Esq.,  was  born  at 
Buxton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1791.  In  1814 
he  married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  William  Scarlett,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
county:  she  died  in  1854.  In  early 
youth  he  served  for  a short  time  in 
the  navy,  but  subsequently  became  a 
builder,  and  for  many  years  carried  on 
that  business  on  a large  scale  at  Gray’s 
Inn  Road.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex  in  1847,  and 
Alderman  of  Langbourne  Ward,  in  the 
City  of  London,  in  1851,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Key.  He  was  also  a magis- 
trate for  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Hampshire,  and  in  1848  he 
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was  appointed  a deputy -lieutenant  of 
the  last-named  county.  In  1860  and 
the  following  year  he  filled  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  with  great  ho- 
nour and  dignity.  His  second  year  of 
office  was  distinguished  by  the  Great 
Exhibition  (when  he  exhibited  unbounded 
hospitality  to  the  foreign  visitors),  the 
Prince  Albert  Memorial  Fund,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  Lancashire  Dis- 
tress Fund,  which  he  was  very  active 
in  originating.  He  was  President  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  Prime 
Warden  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company  ; 
and  he  was  associated  with  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  in  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  determine  the  form  the  Me- 
morial for  the  Prince  Consort  should 
assume. 

Mr.  Cubitt’s  connexion  with  Andover 
commenced  in  1847,  when  he  contested 
the  borough  with  the  late  H.  B.  Coles, 
Esq.,  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  I.  IST. 
Fellowes  and  T.  C.  Smith;  the  poll 
stood  as  follows  : — H.  B.  Coles,  134 ; 
W.  Cubitt,  121 ; I.  N.  Fellowes,  107 ; 
T.  C.  Smith,  60.  In  1852  he  was  again  re- 
turned, and  this  time  headed  the  poll;  hut 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a contest, 
as  the  following  figures  will  shew  -W. 
Cubitt,  140  ; H.  B.  Coles,  121 ; J.  Cur- 
ling, 20.  In  1857  he  was  again  re- 
turned, but  his  colleague,  Mr.  Coles, 
was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  D.  F.  For- 
tescue,  the  relative  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  the  figures 
being, — W.  Cubitt,  143;  Hon.  D.  F. 
Fortescue,  120;  H.  B.  Coles,  102.  In 
1859  the  same  gentlemen  were  returned, 
the  poll  shewing  W.  Cubitt,  153;  Hon. 
D.  F.  Fortescue,  120;  W.  J.  Johnson, 
114.  In  July,  1861,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Andover,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  City  of 
London,  being  persuaded  by  his  friends 
that  there  was  a good  prospect  of  carry- 
ing the  election  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terest. In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and 
his  seat  was  filled  by  his  former  col- 
league, H.  B.  Coles,  Esq.  In  November, 
1862,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, a requisition  from  his  former  con- 


stituents induced  him  to  allow  himself 
to  be  again  nominated  for  Andover,  and 
he  was  returned  without  opposition, hold- 
ing the  seat  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cubitt  was  Conser- 
vative, but  he  was  favourable  to  Free 
Trade ; willing,  however,  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  agriculturist,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  abolishing  the  duty  on  malt. 
On  one  occasion  he  voted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Church-rates,  but  it  was  said 
that  by  accident  he  went  into  the  wrong 
lobby,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
in  time  : this  appears  probable  from  the 
fact  that  he  never  repeated  the  vote. 

Mr.  Cubitt  survived  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  has  left  four  daughters, — -Laura  Lady 
Olifie,  wife  of  the  Physician  of  the 
English  Embassy  at  Paris,  two  other 
daughters  married  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  late  Alderman  Humphery,  and  one 
daughter  unmarried.  A son  of  great 
promise  died  in  early  manhood  whilst  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Cubitt 
resigned  the  alderman’s  gown,  but  he 
still  busied  himself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mansion-house  Fund, 
which  had  originated  during  his  mayor- 
alty, and  the  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  much  regret  in  the  cotton 
districts.  In  almost  every  town  funeral 
sermons  were  preached  at  the  request 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  as  described 
by  the  Kev.  F.  H.  Williams,  of  Christ 
Church  there,  in  a letter  to  a Man- 
chester paper,  are  too  honourable  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  to  be  omitted. 

“Without  a suggestion  from  any  one 
but  themselves,  beyond  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  Vicar  of  Mottram — 
viz.  to  ring  muffled  peals,  and  which 
was  carried  out  in  Ashton,  as  no  doubt 
in  many  other  places,  on  Saturday — 
they  assembled  in  committees  and  re- 
solved to  ask  a funeral  sermon  to  be 
preached  in  Christ  Church,  on  Sunday, 
the  8th,  to  his  memory;  and,  for  them- 
selves, that  they  should  go  to  the  church 
in  a body,  on  the  occasion,  in  funeral 
procession  as  mourners.  Accordingly 
a deputation  from  their  body — moved 
principally,  I believe,  by  the  overlookers 
of  the  town — asked  me  to  preach  the 
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sermon.  Their  proposal,  which  I con- 
fess equally  surprised  and  interested  me, 
I of  course  instantly  promised  to  comply 
with.  It  so  happened  that  the  sermon 
had  to  be  fixed  for  the  evening  service ; 
and  so  the  men,  having  formed  their 
procession  athalf-past  five  o’clock,  walked 
up  in  long  train,  two  abreast,  of  mourn- 
ners  dressed  in  as  decent  black  as  they 
could  procure,  and  many  of  them  carry- 
ing lighted  torches,  which  gave  a very 
novel  and  funereal  effect  to  their  ranks 
as  they  moved  through  the  drizzling 
wet  of  a dark  and  boisterous  evening. 
I did  not  witness  the  procession  myself 
moving  to  the  church ; but  those  who 
did,  tell  me  that  a more  solemn,  orderly, 
sedate,  and  for  such  an  occasion  a more 
beautiful  and  impressive  scene,  could  not 
have  been  arranged  on  so  short  a notice 
by  any  Court  master  of  ceremonies. 
Nothing  certainly,  1 can  say,  could  ex- 
ceed the  solemnity  and  propriety  of  the 
men’s  demeanour  as  they  took  their  part 
heartily  in  the  long  service  in  an  incon- 
veniently crammed  church,  where  many 
bad  to  stand  the  whole  time.  I should 
add,  they  had  begged  the  use  of  black 
cloth  from  one  of  the  clothiers  of  the 
town,  with  which  they  draped  the  pul- 
pit in  a tasteful  dress  of  mourning  for 
the  occasion.  Many  who  witnessed  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  assemblage  will  not 
soon  forget  it.” 


P.  B.  Duncan,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Now.  12.  At  his  residence,  Westfield 
Lodge,  near  Bath,  aged  91,  Philip  Bury 
Duncan,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  the  year 
1772,  at  South  Warnborough,  in  Hants., 
of  which  place  his  father  was  rector. 
Like  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Shute  Duncan,  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Winchester  School.  In  1790 
be  followed  his  brother  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1792  he  became  a Fellow 
of  that  society.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries at  school  and  at  college  may  be 
reckoned  the  late  Archbishop  Hovvley, 
Bishop  Mant,  and  Sydney  Smith,  with 
all  of  whom  he  kept  up  an  intimacy  and 
correspondence  throughout  life.  The 
academical  honours  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  were  not  established  till  some 
years  later,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Duncan  would 


have  procured  for  him  the  highest  place 
in  the  Class  List,  if  such  a distinction 
bad  existed  at  the  time. 

About  the  year  1796  the  two  brothers 
were  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  for  a few  years  attended  the  Home 
and  the  Western  Circuits,  Their  con- 
nection with  the  city  of  Bath  dates 
from  1801,  when  their  father  took  up 
his  residence  there,  in  consequence  of 
failing  health ; and  from  this  time  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  a period  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  Mr.  P.  B.  Duncan,  dividing 
his  time  between  Bath  and  Oxford,  was 
intimately  associated  with  nearly  every 
local  scheme  in  any  way  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  with  all  ob- 
jects of  scientific  or  literary  interest.  To 
the  exertions  of  his  brother  and  himself 
were  mainly  due  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Savings  Bank  in  Bath,  and  the 
Monmouth-street  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicity,  and  the  relief  of 
deserving  cases  of  distress,  both  which 
institutions  have  been  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Bath  United  Hospital,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  was  elected  President  in 
1841.  With  his  brother,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Bath  Eoyal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  to 
whose  valuable  collections  he  was  a most 
liberal  contributor.  But  no  notice  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  Duncan  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  allude  to  his  connection 
with  the  University  in  which  a great 
portion  of  his  useful  life  was  spent. 
The  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Copleston,  Whately,  Shuttle- 
worth,  Buckland,  and  others  who  in 
past  days  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  University 
studies,  and  in  the  promotion  of  science, 
he  was  the  warm  advocate  and  friend  of 
all  measures  in  any  way  calculated  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  University  edu- 
cation, or  to  give  a place  among  the 
studies  of  Oxford  to  physical  science 
and  mathematics,  which  were  not,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  recognised 
in  the  same  degree  as  ancient  literature 
and  philosophy. 
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In  his  own  college,  which  from  its 
foundation,  nearly  500  years  ago,  had 
enjoyed  the  doubtful  privilege  of  ex- 
amining its  members  for  degrees  within 
its  own  walls,  thus  excluding  them  from 
the  attainment  of  distinction  in  the 
University  Class  Lists,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  exert  his  infiuence  towards  the 
abolition  of  this  restriction,  and  opening 
for  theha  the  honours  of  the  Schools, 
while  he  encouraged  the  struggles  of 
the  earliest  combatants  in  this  literary 
arena  by  the  offer  of  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial prizes.  Youthful  Wykehamists 
may  not  be  aware  that  to  him,  too,  they 
are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Duncan  prizes  at  Winchester  College. 

At  a time  when  Fellows  of  colleges 
rarely  strolled  far  from  their  academic 
shades,  Mr.  Duncan  had  enlarged  his 
experience  of  men  and  things  by  foreign 
travel,  and  by  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  letters  on  the  Continent. 
At  a period  when  linguistic  attainments 
among  Englishmen  were  rare,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
he  conversed  in  French,  and  foreigners 
of  distinction  in  their  visits  to  Oxford 
were  sure  to  find  in  him  an  intelligent 
and  hospitable  host. 

In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Duncan  received 
the  appointment  of  Keeper  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  and  entered  zealously 
on  the  duties  of  that  office,  which  had 
been  previously  filled  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  University  by  Mr.  John 
Shute  Duncan.  Thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  same  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
natural  history,  these  distinguished  men 
had  been  already  marked  out  as  most 
eminent  among  the  Oxford  cultivators 
of  zoology,  and  their  efforts  to  advance 
this  study  wei’e  unceasing  and  success- 
ful. The  Museum  was  already  enriched 
by  very  choice  collections  of  antiquities, 
pictures,  and  manuscripts,  but  it  con- 
tained only  scattered  illustrations  of  the 
productions  of  nature.  The  good  taste 
and  great  liberality  of  the  brothers 
Duncan  soon  remedied  this  defect,  and 
in  1836  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  published 
a full  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the 
whole,  in  which  the  frequent  recurrence 


of  the  initials  J.S.D.  and  P.B.D.  shews 
how  many  and  how  judicious  were  the 
gifts  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  collec- 
tions under  their  charge.  Each  of  them 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  zoology  in 
an  enlarged  sense,  bringing  to  bear  on  it 
the  resources  of  wide  reading  and  well- 
educated  minds ; of  this  the  remarkable 
work  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Duncan  on  the  “ Ana- 
logies of  Organised  Beings”  (1831)  is 
a good  example.  In  the  dedication  to 
this  volume  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  is  in- 
cluded as  a “constant  companion  and 
cheering  coadjutor,”  and  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  at  that 
period  will  heartily  endorse  the  attri- 
butes. This  scarce  work  now  deserves 
to  be  reprinted  for  general  use,  for  it 
contains  a great  variety  of  well-selected 
observations  placed  in  logical  order,  and 
in  appropriate  sections,  which  embrace 
a large  part  of  the  more  interesting 
subjects  of  zoological  remark.  Animated 
by  such  judicious  views  as  this  volume 
discloses,  the  management  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  became  successful ; the 
collections  of  zoology  grew  to  he  valuable 
and  instructive;  they  were  placed  in 
convenient  order  for  study,  and  kept 
alive  in  the  University  the  attention  to 
natural  science,  which  was  finally  grati- 
fied by  the  erection  of  the  University 
Museum  at  a cost  of  £60,000,  with  suit- 
able arrangements  for  the  proper  teach- 
ing of  the  several  branches  of  physiology, 
zoology,  chemistry,  experimental  philo- 
sophy, geology,  and  mineralogy.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edi- 
fice, and  then  addressed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  Latin,  a few  well-selected  ex- 
pressions of  the  gratification  which  he 
felt  in  the  expansion  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  scientific  objects  for  which 
he  had  laboured  so  long  and  so  cheer- 
1‘ully.  To  the  latest  period  of  his  life  he 
received  with  pleasure  and  interest  the 
notices  which  were  sent  to  him  of  the 
progress  of  the  great  institution  which 
his  sagacity  had  foreseen  would  one  day 
be  founded. 

Besides  the  interest  which  he  thus 
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took  in  all  objects  of  literature  and 
science,  Oxford  has  to  thank  him  for 
many  substantial  favours ; the  casts  of 
the  best  statues  of  antiquity  displayed 
in  the  Radcliffe  Library  and  Randolph 
Gallery**,  the  wax  models  in  the  Anatomy 
School,  and  the  models  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture which  are  among  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  picture-gallery  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  The  poor  of  Oxford,  too, 
like  those  of  Bath,  are  indebted  to  his 
exertions  for  the  foundation  of  a Savings 
Bank,  an  Anti-Mendicity  Society,  and 
the  establishment  of  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  towards  the  erection  of 
which  he  contributed,  at  different  times, 
£2,000. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Univer-ity 
to  confer  its  highest  honour  on  indi- 
viduals holding  office  within  her  own 
walls.  If  it  had  been,  doubtless  the 
distinguished  servant  who  had  laboured 
for  her  so  long  and  so  faithfully  would 
not  have  waited  till  his  84th  year  before 
receiving  such  a mark  of  her  regard. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  resigned  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
than  the  blue  riband  of  Oxford,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  at  the  Commemoration  of  1855: 

Mr.  Duncan  was  never  married.  After 
holding  his  Fellowship  at  New  College 
for  a period  of  exactly  half  a century,  he 
resigned  the  position  which  he  had  occu- 
pied with  so  much  honour,  thinking  that 
its  emoluments  were  by  this  time  due  to 
some  more  youthful  successor ; thus  add- 
ing one  more  to  the  long  list  of  acts  of 
unselfish  liberality.  He  then  retired 
from  the  more  active  scenes  of  life  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace- 
ful retirement,  and  in  preparation  for 
the  great  change  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  far  oflT,  comforted  by  the  cheering 
society  of  the  widow  and  daughter  of  his 
his  dearly  loved  and  equally  honoured 
brother. 


*>  Ilis  liberality,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  University,  but  extended  also  to 
Cambridge,  several  of  the  casts  from  the 
antique  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  having 
been  presented  by  him.— S.U. 

15 


Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  career  of 
this  venerable  scholar  and  gentleman. 
But  it  would  be  a great  injustice  to  his 
memory  to  leave  an  impression  that  his 
life  exhibited  a mere  example  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  furnished  a dry  cata- 
logue of  liberal  and  handsome  contribu- 
tions. He  considered  the  endowments 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  purse, 
to  be  alike  the  gifts  of  God,  and  he  used 
them  as  talents  of  which  he  would  have 
one  day  to  give  account ; and  though 
the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  engaged 
offered  a rich  field  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, yet  the  main  end  of  his  life  was 
the  promotion  of  wffiat  was  good  and 
useful,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor.  No  man  had  a keener 
relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  nature,  or 
for  the  pleasures  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated society,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a man  of  purer 
life,  of  simpler  habits,  or  of  nobler  im- 
pulses; while  the  gentle  playfulness  of 
his  disposition,  his  agreeable  flow  of  con- 
versation, large  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
keen  appreciation  of  humour,  combined 
with  the  rich  stores  of  a highly  cultivated 
mind,  gave  to  his  society  an  irresistible 
charm,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
freshness  of  a green  old  age,  unclouded 
by  any  decay  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  retaining  to  the  last  a lively  interest 
in  all  the  useful  and  philanthropic  plans 
which  had  occupied  his  attention  through 
life.  His  declining  years,  free  on  the 
whole  from  any  great  bodily  suffering, 
and  comforted  by  the  affection  and  ten- 
derness of  the  domestic  circle,  exhibited 
a beautiful  example  of  a quiet  passage 
from  time  to  eternity.  Those  who  bad 
the  privilege  of  approaching  him  at  this 
period  will  long  remember  the  beautiful 
picture  of  cheerful  contentment  pre- 
sented by  their  venerable  friend,  the 
natural  fruit  of  a life  spent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  good  and  useful,  and  a fore- 
taste of  the  happiness  hereafter,  for 
which  he  was  so  well  prepared. 

The  preceding  account,  which  is,  we 
believe,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  C.  Austin,  of  Stoke  Abbot,  Bea- 
minster,  and  was  originally  published 
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in  the  “Bath  Chronicle,”  has  received 
some  additions  that  may  be  usefully 
introduced  here. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Markland  writes  thus  : — 

“ Sir, — In  the  interesting  memoir  of 
Mr.  Duncan  which  was  given  in  your 
paper  of  the  26th  ult.,  ‘ the  rich  stores 
of  his  cultivated  mind’  are  properly  ad- 
verted to,  but  the  publications  which 
actually  issued  from  his  own  pen  are  not 
mentioned. 

“ I learn  from  the  best  authority  that 
the  interesting  essay  on  ‘The  Analo- 
gies of  Organised  Beings’  was  wholly 
the  work  of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  J. 
Shute  Duncan.  The  following  list  of 
Mr.  P.  Duncan’s  works,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  now  before  me  : — 

“ 1.  ‘ Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes 
of  his  Own  Times,  by  Dr.  William  King, 
Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxon.’ 
Edited  by  Mr.  Duncan.  Small  8vo., 
1818. 

“ 2.  ‘ Essays  on  Various  Subjects.’  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

“3.  ‘ Railway  Readings.’  1vol.,  12mo., 
published  1847. 

“4.  ‘Motives  of  War.’  1 voh,  12mo. 

“ The  first  work  on  the  list  is  far 
less  known  than  it  ought  to  be  : it  is 
one  of  very  great  interest.  It  is  rich 
in  anecdote,  and  the  characters  of  cele- 
brated individuals,  though  very  con- 
cisely, are  often  most  forcibly  drawn. 
Its  publication  furnishes  one  of  those  in- 
stances of  thoughtful  kindness  which 
marked  Mr.  Duncan’s  character.  A 
friend  who  had  long  been  a detenu  in 
France,  met  with  the  work  in  MS. ; it 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  two  ladies, 
relatives  of  Dr.  King,  residing  in  Paris. 
Not  only  did  Mr.  Duncan  do  good  ser- 
vice in  rescuing  this  work  from  obscu- 
rity, but  he  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Murray, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  old  female 
relations.  This  fact  Mr.  Duncan  com- 
municated to  me  in  1848. 

“ To  literary  persons  in  Bath,  the 
following  anecdote  will  be  interesting : 
— Dr.  King,  after  several  excellent  re- 
marks on  epitaphs,  adds,  ‘ I promised 
Nash,  a few  years  be  lore  he  died,  that 
if  I survived  him  I would  write  his 
epitaph.  1 performed  my  promise,  and 
in  my  description  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  I think  I have  written 
nothing  but  the  truth.  One  thing  I 
omitted,  which  I did  not  reflect  on  until 
after  the  epitaph  was  printed,  that  a 
statue  had  been  erected  to  him  whilst 
he  was  living;  and  this  great  honour 
Gent.  Mag,  1864,  Vol.  I. 


had  been  conferred  on  him  with  more 
justice  than  to  any  other  of  his  contem- 
poraries or  brother  kings.’  (p.  248.) 

“ Dr.  King  must  have  been  partial  to 
Nash,  as  in  Goldsmith’s  Life  of  the 
latter  we  find  a more  elaborate  Latin 
epitaph  than  the  one  in  the  Abbey, 
written  with  singular  elegance,  so  as 
well  to  justify  Mr.  Duncan’s  encomium, 
that  ‘King  was  an  elegant  writer  both 
in  Latin  and  English.’  His  own  epitaph 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Cu urchin’s  Works,  and  is  marked  with 
the  same  excellence. 

“ In  1845,  at  no  slight  cost,  Mr.  Dun- 
can printed  a ‘Catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
bequeathed  by  Ashmole  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.”  This  voluminous  work 
was  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  at  Mr. 
Duncan’s  request. 

“These  excellent  brothers,  John  and 
Philip  Duncan,  must  not  be  spoken  of 
only  as  men  of  literature  and  science. 
They  were  truly  of  the  ‘salt  of  the 
earth,’  foremost  in  every  work  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  usefulness.  The  following 
tribute  paid  to  them  by  a schoolfellow, 
fellow  collegian,  and  valued  friend — the 
late  Archbishop  Howley — struck  me, 
when  he  uttered  it,  to  be  so  justly  de- 
served, that  it  has  remained  impressed 
on  my  memory  : — ‘ I question  whether 
any  two  men,  with  the  same  means,  have 
ever  done  the  same  amount  of  good.’  ” 

Another  writer  (X.  A.  X. — Mr.  God- 
win, of  Bath,  we  understand)  gives  the 
following  additional  particulars  of  the 
literary  productions  of  the  deceased  : — 

“ Sir, — In  your  last  ‘ Chronicle’  Mr. 
Markland  favoured  your  readers  with 
some  account  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  B.  Dun- 
can’s literary  publications,  and  commu- 
nicated in  his  usual  and  elegant  way 
some  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
the  ‘Anecdotes,  &c.,  of  Dr.  William 
King,’  edited  by  Mr.  Duncan ; as  Mr. 
Markland,  however,  has  but  briefly  enu- 
merated the  other  works  of  his  amiable 
and  highly-gifted  friend,  sutter  me  to 
add  the  titles  and  dates  ofa  few  volumes, 
the  productions  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Duncan, 
which  happen  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer  ot  this  note. 

“1.  ^ Reliquiae HomancB;  or,Specimens 
of  the  Arts  of  the  Romans  found  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,’  8vo.,  1836.  An  essay 
read  to  the  Ashmolean  Society,  March  4, 
1836. 

“ 2.  ‘ Essays  on  Conversation  and  on 
Quackery,’  12mo.,  1836.  These  essays 
contain  the  substance  of  some  lectures 
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delivered  at  the  Bath  Literary  Insti- 
tution. 

“ 3.  ^ Literary  Conglomerate  ; or,  A 
Combination  of  various  Thoughts  and 
Facts  on  various  Subjects,’  12mo.,  1839. 
This  volume  contains  fourteen  essays, 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  read  at  the  Bath 
Literary  Institution.  ‘ The  Mt)tives  of 
Wars’  is  the  fourth  essay  in  this  volume. 

“ 4.  ‘ Essays  and  Miscellanea,’  12mo., 
1840.  This  volume,  which  is  dedicated 
'to  his  beloved  brother  and  friend,  John 
Shute  Duncan,’  includes  several  brief 
essays;  also  miscellaneous  facts — a sort 
of  adversaria.  It  incorporates  the  two 
‘ Essays  on  Conversation  and  on  Quack- 
ery’ (Article  2),  and  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  inserted  the  ' History  of  Mu- 
seums,’ an  essay  read  to  the  Ashmolean 
Society,  Feb.  12,  1830 ; and  Reliquim 
Romance  (Article  1). 

“ 5.  ‘ Railway  Readings,’  12mo.,  1847. 
A small  collection  of  instructive  and  re- 
markable facts,  noted  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Duncan’s  extensive  reading. 

"These  volumes  were  all  printed  at 
Oxford ; the  last  three  bear  the  author’s 
autograph  as  gift  copies,  and  have  his 
benevolent  utterance,  ‘ With  all  good 
wishes.’ 

" May  I add  a few  words  in  reference 
to  his  not  less  gifted  brother,  Mr.  John 
Shute  Duncan  ? This  gentlemanly  scholar 
was  the  author  of  at  least  two  books, 
viz. ; — 

“ 1.  ' Botano  Theology,’  an  Arranged 
Compendium,  chiefly  from  Smith,  Keith, 
and  Thomson,’  8vo.,  1825. 

“ 2.  ' Analogies  of  Organized  Beings,’ 
8 VO.,  1831. 

"And  his  brother,  in  dedicating  to 
him  the  volume  of  ' Essays’  just  named, 
pronounced  on  Mr.  John  Shute  Duncan 
no  more  than  a deserved  eulogy  when  he 
said  of  him,  that  he  had  ‘ always  exhi- 
bited that  total  forgetfulness  of  self, 
compared  to  which  the  virtues  of  heroes 
sink  to  nothing.’ 

" P.S.  A volume  abounding  in  philan- 
thropic information  and  suggestion  was 
printed  by  Cruttwell,  at  Bath,  in  1815, 
entitled  ‘ Collections  relative  to  the  Sys- 
tematic Relief  of  the  Poor  at  different 
Periods,  and  in  different  Countries,  with 
Observations  on  Charity,  its  proper  Ob- 
jects and  Conduct,  &c.,’  8vo.,  22(3  pp.  I 
have  sometimes  supposed  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Duncan,  if  not  the  author,  was  a contri- 
butor to  the  pages  of  this  volume.” 


Ms,  David  Nutt. 

Itov.  28.  Aged  53,  Mr.  David  Nutt, 
the  eminent  bookseller,  of  270,  Strand, 
and  of  College-street,  Winchester. 

Mr.  Nutt  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  which  he  left  at  an 
early  age  for  the  counting-house  of 
a large  mercantile  firm  in  the  City. 
Here  he  remained  for  several  years, 
working  his  way  up  from  junior  clerk 
to  a position  of  much  responsibility, 
and  acquiring  those  habits  which  se- 
cured his  success  in  after  life,  when  he 
embarked  in  trade  on  his  own  account. 
Mr.  Moberly,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm,  introduced  Mr.  Nutt  to  the  late 
Mr.  Asher,  the  eminent  bibliographer, 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Asher  and 
Co.  of  Berlin,  who  had  just  found  it 
requisite  to  quit  St.  Petersburg  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and  who,  having  a large 
stock  of  valuable  books,  required  an 
agent  in  London  for  its  disposal.  At 
first  Mr.  Nutt  occupied  only  bis  spare 
time,  chiefly  of  an  evening,  in  distribu- 
ting catalogues  and  attending  to  orders 
received ; and  during  that  period  many 
books  of  great  rarity  passed  through 
his  agency  into  our  national  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  into  the  libra- 
ries at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  into 
those  of  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Grenville, 
and  other  well-known  book-collectors. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  either  give  up  his  clerkship 
or  his  agency.  His  friend  Mr.  Moberly 
would  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  which 
to  select;  and  to  the  advice  of  that 
gentleman  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Nutt 
always  looked  back  with  gratitude,  as 
having  fixed  the  starting-point  of  his 
successful  career  in  life. 

A love  of  books,  more  particularly  of 
old  and  rare  books,  had  become  a kind 
of  second  nature  to  Mr.  Nutt,  which 
never  left  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  stock  relating  to  Church 
and  General  History — including  such 
works  as  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Oaules  et  de  la  France,  by  Bouquet 
and  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  the 
Monumenta  Germanics  Sistorica  of 
Pertz,  our  own  various  collections  of 
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monkish  historians,  the  large  collections 
of  the  Councils  by  Labbe,  Cossart,  Har- 
duin,  Colet,  and  Mansi,  the  noble  and 
grand  editions  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  by  the  Benedictines — is  one  of 
the  finest  ever  brought  together.  Of 
this  stock  and  his  collection  of  Foreign 
Theology  gem  rally,  he  printed  an  octavo 
catalogue  of  700  pages,  which  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  frequently  by  Mons. 
Brunet  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  et  ’Amateur  des  Livres, 
and  by  Dr.  Grsesse  in  his  Tresor  des 
Limes  Rares. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Rob- 
bins of  Winchester,  Mr.  Nutt,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Mo- 
berly,  purchased  the  goodwill  of  the 
Winchester  school-business  from  his 
widow ; since  which  time  his  connexion 
with  Wykeham’s  College  as  its  book- 
seller and  publisher  has  been  no  less 
satisfactory  to  the  Warden,  Fellows, 
and  Masters  than  to  himself— the  care 
of  the  valuable  library  being  in  some 
measure  entrusted  to  bim,  and  to  bis 
representative,  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  under 
whose  management  the  Winchester  busi- 
ness has  been  mainly  conducted. 

Mr.  Nutt  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  a Miss  Parker  of  Oxford, 
by  whom  he  leaves  a daughter.  His 
widow  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Miller  of  Albemarle-street,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  late  Mr.  Murray.  By 
her  he  leaves  a youthful  family  to  mourn 
his  loss. — {From  “ The  Reader 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Se'pt.  8,  1863.  At  Nagasaki,  Japan,  the  Rev. 
R.  K.  Edwards,  Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor 
of  H.M.S.  “ Leopard.” 

Nov.  5.  The  Rev.  William  Grylls  (vol. 
eexv.  p.  803),  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Gerveys  Grylls,  of  Helston,  by  Charity,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Hill,  esq.,  of  Carwythenack, 
■was  born  Aug.  6,  1786.  He  -was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  (9th  sen.  optime)  1808, 
M.A.  1812,  and  for  some  time  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Crowan,  in  Cornwall.  In  1824  he 
published  “ Conciliation  without  Compromise,” 
a visitation  sermon  at  Penzance,  with  an  ap- 
pendix containmg  a few  observations  on  the 
late  revival  in  the  western  district  of  Corn- 
wall. Mr.  Grylls  has  beqeathed  to  Trinity 
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College  his  valuable  library,  consisting  of  above 
fourteen  thousand  volumes.  The  collection  is 
said  to  be  particularly  rich  in  early  editions  of 
the  classics.  So  vast  an  addition  to  the  contents 
of  the  college  library  will  probably  necessitate 
an  enlargement  of  the  structure. 

Nov.  15.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Ainger  (vol. 
eexv.  p.  803)  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1821,  M.A.  1824.  He  was  author 
of  Sermons,  London,  8vo.,  1832,  2nd  edition 
1834  ; ” Discourses  on  Repentance,”  London, 
1836 ; “ Sermons  on  Prayer,”  London,  1841. 
He  also  published  various  occasional  discourses. 

The  Rev.  John  Punnett  ivol.  eexv.  p.  803) 
was  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  published  various  sermons.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  papers  in  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  of  a memoir  of  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Grylls,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  prefixed 
to  a collection  of  that  gentleman’s  sermons. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Institu- 
tion for  1863,  Mr.  Punnett  is  thus  spoken  of : — 
“Although  not  a member  of  this  Institution, 
his  voice  was  often  heard  within  these  walls 
in  furtherance  of  the  earlier  schemes  for  the 
education  of  the  miners,  especially  of  the  first 
so  munificently  inaugurated  here  by  Sir  Chas. 
Lemon.  He  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
accurate  mathematical  knowledge  and  fervid 
eloquence,  and  the  scientific  institutions  of 
Cornwall  were  largely  indebted  to  his  forcible 
advocacy.” 

Nov.  19.  At  Bath,  suddenly,  aged  67,  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ingram  Fisher,  M.A.,  Sub-Chanter 
of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of  Abbots  Kerswell, 
Devon. 

Nov.  20.  At  Limerick,  the  Rev.  George  M. 
Massy,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Eyre 
Massy,  of  Riversdale,  co.  Limerick. 

At  Bath,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  King  Smith, 
M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Nov.  21.  At  the  Vicarage,  Shapwick,  Somer- 
set, the  Rev.  Thomas  Mason,  Vicar  of  Shap- 
wick-cum-Ashcott. 

Nov.  22.  At  East  Earleigh,  Kent,  aged  56, 
the  Rev.  James  Arthur  Dtmnage,  M.A. 

Nov.  23.  At  Nice,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  John 
Jervis  White-Jervis,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Meredyth  White- Jer-vis,  hart. 

At  Harefield,  Middlesex,  aged  79,  the  Rev. 
Joh7i  Lightfoot,  Vicar  of  Ponteland,  North- 
umberland, and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Nov.  24.  At  Radclive  Rectory,  Buckingham- 
shire, aged  70,  the  Rev.  John  Coker,  B.C.L,, 
Hon.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

At  the  Vicarage,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Marward,  M.A. 

At  his  residence.  The  College,  Durham,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Malthy,  Canon  of  Durham, 
and  Rector  of  Egglescliffe,  third  son  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Nov.  26.  At  Aldbrough,  near  Darlington, 
aged  54,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  nineteen 
years  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Stan-wick. 

Nov.  28.  Aged  78,  the  Rev,  Percival  Frye, 
Vicar  of  St.  Winnow,  Cornwall. 
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Kov.  30.  At  his  residence,  Torrington-sq., 
aged  68,  the  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Thehcall, 
M.A.,  Lectui'er  on  Public  Reading  at  King’s 
College,  London.  He  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  John  Thelwall,  who  was  tried  in 
1794  for  high  treason  with  Home  Tooke  and 
Hardy.  Mr.  Algernon  Thelwall  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  18th  MT'angler 
in  1818,  M.A.  in  1826.  He  was  author  of 
a great  number  of  works  of  varied  interest, 
chiefly  of  a polemical  kind,  and  is  also  favour- 
ably known  by  his  Lectures  and  Exercises  in 
Elocution,  published  in  1850. 

Dec.  1.  At  Oxford,  aged  39,  the  Rev.  Fred. 
Fobert  Ferry,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Cadmore 
End,  Oxon. 

Dec.  4.  At  the  Parsonage,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Herbert  Evans,  Incumbent  of  Leyton- 
stone,  Essex. 

Dec.  7.  At  the  Deanery,  Lincoln,  aged  54, 
the  Very  Rev.  Thos.  Gamier,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
See  Obituary. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Corsenside,  aged  79,  the 
Rev.  William  Kell,  B.D.,  ATcar  of  Corsenside, 
Northumberland. 

Dec.  9.  At  his  son’s  residence.  Burton 
Grange,  York,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  James  Foley, 
A’icar  of  Laycock,  Wilts.,  third  and  last  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Paley,  D.D. 

Aged  35,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pitman,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Jude’s,  Islington,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pitman,  ATcar  of  East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

Dec.  11.  At  Letchworth,  aged  68,  the  Rev. 
J.  Alington,  of  Little  Barford,  Beds.,  and 
Letchworth,  Herts. 

Dec.  14.  At  Chichester,  aged  72,  the  Rev. 
Sir  George  Shiffner,  bart.,  of  Combe,  Sussex, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Chichester,  and  Alcar  of 
Am;)ort,  Hants.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
first  baronet,  by  Mary,  only  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Bridges,  of  Coombe-place,  Sussex. 
He  was  born  Alay  17,  1791,  was  educated  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford  (B.A.  1814,  AI.A.  1818),  be- 
came a canon  of  Chichester  in  1832,  and  Alcar 
of  Ampoi  t in  1848.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Alce-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Shiffner  as  third 
baronet  in  1859.  By  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  the  Rev.  Croxton  Johnson  (she 
died  in  1861),  he  had  a family  of  four  sons  and 
two  daus.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  Rev.  George  Croxton  Shiffner,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.  1842,  M.A.  1846),  who 
has  been  rector  of  Hamsej’,  Susse.x,  since  1848. 
The  present  baronet  was  born  in  1819,  and 
married,  in  1854,  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  John 
Greenhall,  esq.,  of  Myddleton  Hall,  Lancashire. 

At  St.  John’s,  Lichfield,  aged  66,  the  Rev. 
George  Buckeridge,  M.A.,  Master  of  St.  John’s 
Hospital. 

Dec.  16.  At  Thurlby,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pennyman  Worsley.  He  was  thirty-eight  years 
Vicar  of  that  parish. 

I)ec.  17.  At  Heigham,  aged  68,  the  Rev. 
AAllliam  Goodwin,  .AI..\.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Benedict’s,  Norwich. 

Dec,  18.  At  his  residence,  AA’oburu-place, 


[Jan. 

after  some  days  of  intense  suffering,  following 
a surgical  operation,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Forshall,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  late  Keeper  of  the 
MSS.  and  Secretary  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  many  years  Chaplain  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  SeeOBiiUARY. 

DEATHS. 

AEEARGED  IN  CHEOROLOGICAL  OEDEE. 

April  2,  1863.  At  Everton,  Lancashire,  aged 
80,  Jas.  Andrews  Hodgkin  son,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Liverpool.  He  was  the  last  surviving  child  of 
the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Hol^kinson,  of  Hindley, 
near  AATgan.  He  was  born  at  Bolton-le-Moors 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1783,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Hibbert,  esq.<=  Like  his  brother  he 
died  unmarried.  The  Hodgkinson  family  had 
been  seated  at  Horwjch,  in  the  parish  of  Bol- 
ton-le-AIoors,  since  the  time  of  Henry  AHII., 
and  were  a branch  of  the  Hodgkinsons  of 
Pn  ston,  who  entered  their  pedigree  and  arms 
at  Dugdale’s  Alsitation  of  Lancashire,  anno 
1664. 

May  29.  At  sea,  on  passage  from  Calcutta, 
Major  John  Henry  Dickson,  late  of  the  51st 
Light  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  G.C.B. 

Sept.  7.  On  the  AA^aikato  river.  New  Zealand, 
shot  down  by  the  natives  in  ambush,  and  after- 
wards barbarously  murdered,  Jas.  Armitage, 
esq..  Resident  Police  Magistrate,  and  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Armitage,  esq.,  Milns- 
bridge-house,  Huddersfield. 

Sept.  28.  At  Silchar,  Caehar,  Lower  Assam, 
aged  24,  Henry  EUiot,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
AATlliam  Jewesbury,  esq.,  of  Sunderland-ter., 
Westbourne-pk.,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Col. 
Charles  Hay  ElUot,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Sept.  29.  At  Seroncha,  Madras  Presidency, 
aged  22,  John  Alarsden  AVest  Pullen,  Assistant- 
Engineer,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  AA^m. 
Pullen,  of  St.John’s,  RedhiU. 

Oct.  4.  At  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  aged 
23,  John  O’Neill,  esq.,  late  of  the  Inniskillen 
Dragoons,  son  of  Alaj.-Gen.  Henry  Arthur 
O’Neill,  of  St.  Ann’s,  co.  Dublin. 

Oct.  10.  At  Ellichpore,  Catherine,  wife  of 
Capt.  R.  K.  Alacquoid,  5th  Royal  Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

Oct.  16.  At  Rich  Avon,  ATctoria,  Australia, 
aged  84,  Capt.  Donald  McLachlan,  late  of 
H.M.’s  75th  Regt. 

Oct.  17.  At  Invercargill,  New  Zealand,  Lydia 
Le  ilessurier,  wife  of  AATlliam  G.  McClure, 
esq.,  AI.D.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Grenfell 
Moyle,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  formerly  Phy- 
sician-General at  Bombay. 

Oct.  19.  Ann,  wife  of  William  Dolman,  esq., 
of  Basingstoke,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Ly- 
ford,  esq.,  of  Sutton  AVick,  near  Abingdon, 
Berks. 
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At  Doolia,  Kandeish,  aged  24,  Mary,  wife  of 
C.  M.  Hogg,  esq.,  Bombay  C.S. 

Oct.  23.  Killed  in  action,  in  a pass  of  the 
Baneree-hills,  in  Northern  India,  aged  24, 
Lieut.  William  Adam  Beaver  Gillies,  Royal 
(late  Bengal)  Artillery. 

Oct.  26.  Killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
hill  tribes  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Richmond,  20th  P.I.,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Richmond,  of  South  Dean. 

Lieut.-Gen.  William  Augustus  Johnson  (vol. 
ccxv.  p.  807)  was  elected  M.P.  for  Boston  in 
1821,  unsuccessfully  contested  Huddersfield  in 
1835,  and  represented  Oldham  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  1837  and  1841. 

Oct.  31.  Arthur  Connell,  esq.  (vol.  ccxv.  p. 
808),  was  author  of  a “ Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Election,” Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1827,  and  “Annual 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
embracing  the  Leading  Decided  Points  and 
Statutory  Provisions,  12  Nov.  1838  to  12  Nov. 
1839,”  Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1840. 

At  Kussowlie,  N.W.  Provinces,  Emilie 
Louise,  wife  of  J.  B.  Harrison,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
of  the  27th  Bengal  N.I. 

Nov.  1.  At  Andover,  aged  89,  Miss  Martha 
Gale.  She  was  niece  and  heiress  to  the  late 
Dr.  Goddard,  whose  munificence  gave  to  the 
parish  of  Andover  the  handsome  church  of 
St.  Mary,  and  who  was  foi-merly  Master  of 
Winchester  College,  which  he  endowed  with 
£20,000,  we  believe,  during  his  lifetime.  Al- 
though from  her  great  age  Miss  Gale  had  long 
led  a retired  life,  yet  when  a resident  in  Lon- 
don her  house  was  a well-known  centre  of 
attraction  to  old  Wykehamites,  she  having 
passed  a quarter  of  a century  with  her  uncle 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary  Winton.— Gwar- 
dian. 

Nov.  2.  At  Meerut,  aged  25,  Percy  Julius 
Deverill,  Capt.  H.M.’s  90th  L.I.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  G.  S.  Deverill,  late  Col.  of  the  above 
Regt.,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Julius,  of  St. 
Leonard’s. 

Nov.  4.  At  Kensington,  Isabella,  wife  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Matthew  Smith,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Col.  Lionel  Hook,  of  H.M.’s  16th  Foot. 

Nov.  5.  At  the  Island  of  Antigua,  Edward 
Dacres  Baynes,  esq.,  for  some  years  President 
of  the  Island  of  Montsen-at,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Baynes,  esq..  Commander  R.N., 
and  brother  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  R,  Lambert 
Baynes,  K.C.B. 

At  Kennington,  aged  54,  Capt.  Henry  Wake- 
man,  late  of  the  42nd  Regt.  Madras  N.I., 
and  for  some  time  Deputy-Commissioner  in  the 
Sagor  andNerbudda  territories. 

At  Cheltenbam,  aged  86,  Mary  Ann,  relict  of 
James  Clutterbuck,  esq.,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for 
Gloucestershire. 

Nov.  6.  At  Viareggio,  Tuscany,  Lloyd  Evans, 
esq.,  of  Bangor,  late  Lieut.  1st  Royals. 

At  Coombe-lodge,  Weston-super-Mare,  aged 
78,  Eliza,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Chetwood,  of 
the  33rd  Regt.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Pat- 
ton, formerly  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 

At  Milford,  Hants.,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  A. 


Des  Champs  De  La  Tour,  e.«q.  She  was  dau, 
of  the  late  Capt.  Stanley  George  Heywood,  of 
the  1st  Foot  Guards,  and  granddau.  of  Col. 
Nathaniel  Heywood,  Chamberlain  to  H.R.H, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Nov.  7.  In  Gloucester-pL,  Hyde-park-gar- 
dens,  aged  78,  Isabella,  relict  of  Francis  Baldry, 
esq. 

Aged  87,  Elizabeth  Anne,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  William  Lamplow,  of  the  56th  Regt. 
of  Foot,  for  twenty-six  years  an  inmate  of 
Partis  College,  Bath. 

At  Norwich,  aged  75,  William  Stark,  esq., 
F.G.S. 

Nov.Q.  Killed  in  action,  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India,  aged  39,  Maj.  G.  W.  Hard- 
ing, Coffinaandant  2nd  Sikh  Infantry,  son  of 
William  Harding,  esq.,  Ludlow,  Salop. 

In  Chesterfield-st.,  Mayfair,  Grace  Isabel 
Okeover,  third  dau.  of  H.  C.  Okeover,  esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Okeover. 

Nov.  10.  In  Russell-sq.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  N.  Uniacke,  esq.,  of  Mount  Uniacke,  co. 
Cork,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Driukwater  Bethune. 

At  Notting-hill,  Kensington,  aged  68,  Maria 
Bridget!  Rebecca,  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Wells, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Tweed,  esq.,  surgeon. 
Booking,  Essex. 

Joseph  Bateman,  esq.  (vol.  ccxv.  p.  810),  who 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  in  1847,  was  author  of  various  useful  trea- 
tises on  the  laws  relatiirg  to  excise,  turnpike 
and  other  roads,  and  auctions. 

Nov.  11.  At  Stamford,  Charlotte,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  James  Eastwick,  M.A. 

Nov.  13.  Aged  48,  Louisa  Anne,  only  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baden  Powell, 
Rector  of  Newick,  Sussex. 

At  Fursdon,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Sydenham  Fursdon,  esq. 

At  the  Lodge,  Brarrnton,  North  Devon  (the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Beynon 
Batlejq,aged  74,  Sibella,  widow  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Miller,  of  H.M.’s  24th  Regt. 

Very  suddenly,  aged  54,  John  R.  Sowerby, 
esq.,  of  Wolston-green,  Devon. 

Nov.  14.  At  the  Priory,  Croydon,  aged  68, 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Skynner  Baily,  esq., 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Sep- 
pings,  esq.,  of  South  Creake,  Norfolk. 

Nov.  15.  At  Maze-hill,  Greenwich,  aged  89, 
Frances,  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  E.  G. 
Barnard,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield-hall,  Essex. 

Nov.  16.  At  his  residence,  Limerick,  aged 
77,  William  Ellis,  esq..  Commander  R.N. 

At  Watton,  Norfolk,  Arthur  Frederick  Rust, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edgar  Rust 
D’Eye,  Rector  of  Drinkstone. 

Aged  29,  Eliza  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Bache  Harris,  Incumbent  of  St.  Martin-at- 
Palace,  Norwich,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Playfair,  esq.,  of  St.  Ann’s,  Jersey. 

Nov.  17.  At  Cheltenham,  only  five  days  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  Sir  Francis  11.  Gilbert, 
hart.,  British  Consul  at  Scutari,  in  Turkey. 
Sir  Francis  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Sir 
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AValter  R.  Gilbert  ('wbo  bore  sucti  a distin- 
guished part  in  the  Puuj  aub  campaign  of  1848-9, ) 
and  was  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1816,  He  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul  at  Bengazi  in  1846,  and 
was  Consul  at  Alexandi’ia  from  1848  to  1853, 
when  he  was  transfemed  to  the  Consulate  at 
Scutari.  Sir  Francis  w.is  nerer  married,  and 
the  baronetcy  becomes  extinct  by  his  death. 

At  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  aged  58, 
Charles  Colzear  Dawkins,  Capt.  R.X. 

At  Stratton,  Wilts.,  aged  35,  IMary  Sophia,  wife 
of  Horatio  Gillmore,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  78th 
Highlanders,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Maj'.-Gen. 
Hancock,  Bombay  Army. 

Aged  81,  Hannah,  widow  of  the  Rer.  Thos. 
Thomson,  for  sixty-three  years  Curate  and 
Rector  of  Pensher,  in  the  ancient  pisrish  of 
Houghton-le-Spring. 

JVov.  18.  At  Windsor  Castle,  aged  83,  Capt. 
James  Scott,  Military  Knight,  and  late  of 
H.M.’s  9th  Regt.,  with  which  he  served  in  the 
Peninsula  from  1808  to  1814.  He  had  received 
the  war-medal  and  five  clasps,  and  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  a pension  for  distinguished  services. 

At  Bath,  Mary  MitcheU,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hawkes. 

At  Belfield,  Cupar  Fife,  aged  33,  Sybilla 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut. -Col  Lyon,  of 
Dalruscan. 

At  South  Belmont,  Doncaster,  Mary  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Leonard  Walbanke 
Childers,  esq. 

At  Stanchester,  Curry  Rivell,  Somerset,  aged 
65,  Matilda,  relict  of  George  Hyde,  esq. 

At  Clifton  Castle,  Yorkshne,  Timothy  Hutton, 
esq.  See  Obitvart. 

Xov.  19.  At  Broadstairs,  aged  71,  Lieut.  W. 
Pilch,  R.N.,  a Naval  Knight  of  Windsor.  He 
served  in  Nelson’s  fieet  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

At  the  College,  Durham,  aged  35,  Rosamond, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Evans,  Canon  of  Dm'- 
ham  Cathedral. 

At  her  residence.  Oriel-lodge,  Cheltenham, 
aged  82,  Anne  Sophia,  relict  of  Capt.  Tiniins. 

Xov.  20.  At  Dhurumsala,  in  Cashmere, 
aged  52,  Lord  Elgin,  Viceroy  of  India.  See 
Obituary. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  73,  Caroline  E.  A. 
Burges,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James  Bland  Lamb, 
hart.,  of  Beauport,  Sussex. 

At  Alverstoke,  aged  81,  Robert  Ballard 
Yates,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  and  J.P.  for  Hants., 
formerly  of  Ballard-lodge,  in  the  same  parish. 

At  Leeds,  aged  72,  Maj.  James  Prince,  late 
of  the  1st  Royal  East  Middlesex  Militia. 

Killed  in  action  with  the  frontier  tribes  of 
India,  aged  19,  Lieut.  Algernon  Robert  Sander- 
son, II.M.’s  101st  Regt.,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Richard  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sanderson. 

At  his  residence,  Chilton  Cantelo,  Somerset, 
aged  52,  Henry  Goodford,  esq.,  of  Chilton  Can- 
tclo,  Somerset,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

At  Toft,  Dunchurch,  William  Cospatrick 
Hume,  esq.,  of  the  India  Office,  second  son  of 
George  Hume,  esq.,  of  Dorset-square. 

At  his  residence,  Blackheath,  aged  70,  Wm. 


Paine,  esq.,  late  Cashier  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. 

At  Boston,  aged  35,  Francis  Thirkill  Coning- 
ton,  M..4..,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chiisti  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  the  son  of  a clergyman  in 
Lincolnshii'e,  and  was  a younger  brother  of  the 
well-known  Professor  Conington  of  Oxford, 
the  editor  of  Virgil.  He  had  held  the  office 
of  scientific  examiner  in  the  University,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  had  been  a con- 
tributor to  periodicals.  Mr.  Coiiington  has 
left  behind  one  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
study  to  which  he  chiefiy  devoted  himself,  the 
“Handbook  of  Chemical  An aly^i3,”  published 
in  1858,  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
text-books  of  the  subject.  But  this  work  only 
imperfectly  represents  the  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  excellent  taste  of  the  author,  whose 
shrewdness  and  humour  enlivened  the  friend- 
ship which  was  first  inspired  by  his  honesty 
and  worth. 

Killed  in  action  on  the  North-West  Frontier, 
India,  aged  18,  Lieut.  Arthur  Peel,  H.M.’s 
101st  Regt.,  second  son  of  William  Peel,  esq., 
of  Swinton-park,  near  Manchester. 

Xov.  21.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  39, 
Sir  Francis  Scott,  bait.,  of  Great  Barr-haU, 
Staffordshire.  See  Obituary. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  49,  George  Ross,  esq.. 
Advocate,  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

At  Kensington,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Maclean, 
widow  of  John  Maclean,  esq.,  of  Boreray,  N.B. 

At  Wydeombe  Manor-house,  Whitwell,  Isle 
of  Wight,  aged  58,  William  Henry  Dawes,  esq., 
late  Lieut,  in  the  22nd  Regt.  and  formerly  of 
the  43rd  Light  Infantry. 

At  Rome,  G.  A.  Hoskins,  esq.,  of  Gloucester- 
sq.,  Hyde-park. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Hailsham  (the  residence  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Haiwey),  aged  28, 
Charles  Fletcher  Harvey,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
C.S.,  lately  magistrate  and  collector  at  Dacca. 

Aged  58,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Morland,  Rector  of  Shabbington,  Bucks. 

At  Brighton,  Mary  Mather,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  Fuller,  K.A.,  of  Heathfield,  Sussex. 

Xov.  22.  At  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
65,  Lieut.-Col.  Anthony  Donelan,  late  of  the 
48th  Regt.,  and  Staff-Officer  of  Pensioners. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother,  Eckington. 
Derbyshire,  from  the  effects  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  aged  41,  Richard  Cioker 
Russell,  Surgeon  R.N.,  son  of  James  Guthrie 
Russell,  esq.,  Dublin. 

At  Woodville,  Uttoxeter,  aged  63,  Sophia, 
widow  of  John  Levett,  esq.,  of  Wichnor-park, 
Staffoi'dshire. 

At  Charlton,  aged  72,  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Rossi,  esq.,  R.A. 

A'ov.  23.  At  the  Rectory,  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk,  George  Birch  Jerrard,  esq.,  son  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  Jerrard.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Mathematical  Researches”  and  of  an 
“ Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Equations.” 

In  Cambridge-terr.,  Hyde-park,  Maria  Eliza- 
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beth,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  Octavius  Hammond, 
Drinkstone  Rectory,  Suffolk. 

At 'VVestbourne-park -villas,  Bayswater,  Caro- 
line Elizabeth,  wife  of  Major  Alfred  Chicheley 
Plowden,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

At  Trimdon-house,  co.  Dui'ham,  aged  54, 
J.  H.  Norris,  esq.,  M.D.,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Norris,  esq.,  of  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Nov.  24.  At  Marseilles,  aged  61,  after  a very 
short  illness.  General  Bichot,  military  com- 
mandant of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  in  active  service  for  nearly 
forty  years.  He  went  with  the  expeditionary 
corps  to  the  Morea  in  1828.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  took  part  in  the  works  for  fortifying 
Paris,  Auxonne,  and  Besan^on,  and  was  after- 
wards employed  in  drawing  plans  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortified  towns  in  France.  He  afterwards 
passed  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  engineer 
corps  in  Algeria,  and  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition into  Kabylia.  He  was  then  appointed 
director  of  the  engineer’s  at  Toulon,  and  left 
that  place  in  1862  to  assume  the  command 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

In  Great  Camden-st.,  Caroline  Anna,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex. 

At  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  East 
Greenwich,  aged  71,  Arthur  Podmore,  upwards 
of  twenty  years  Warden  of  the  establishment. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  19,  Dorothy, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  A.  Akers,  esq.,  of 
Mailing  Abbey,  Kent. 

Sarah  Anne,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Allen, 
of  Ballina,  co.  Mayo,  and  of  Stewartstown, 
CO.  Tyrone- 

At  University  College,  Oxford,  aged  20, 
Thomas  Brown,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Brown 
Hargreave,  esq.,  of  Heaclingley,  Leeds. 

Nov.  25.  At  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  aged  80, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Fitz-FIerbert. 

At  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  William  Stapleton 
Piers,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Benot  Piers,  hart. 

At  Water -park,  Conistone,  aged  77,  Benson 
Harrison,  esq.,  D.L.  and  J.P.  for  the  county 
of  Westmoreland. 

At  his  residence.  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
mmster,  aged  68,  Bonamy  Dobree,  esq. 

Nov.  26.  At  Maid’s  Moreton  Lodge,  Buck- 
ingham, the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Wingfield. 

At  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  Brevet 
Lieut. -Col.  Archibald  Campbell  Snodgrass,  late 
39th  Regt.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gen.  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  carried  out  success- 
fully the  first  Burmese  war,  and  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Campbell, 
at  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Redan,  June 
18,  1855. 

At  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  aged  33, 
George,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Jos.  Warden, 
esq.,  of  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire. 

At  Godaiming,  Surrey,  aged  20,  Douglas 
Morajq  only  son  of  the  late  Douglas  Wynne 
Stuart,  esq.,  of  Blandford,  Dorset. 

At  New  Brighton,  aged  23,  Emily  Mary,  wife 
of  Major  F.  Middleton,  29th  Regt.,  and  eldest 
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dau.  of  Thomas  Keay  Hassall,  esq.,  of  that 
place. 

At  the  Grove,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  aged 
51,  Jemima  Margaret,  wife  of  Roper  S.  D.  R. 
Roper,  esq. 

Nov.  27.  At  Bridlington-quay,  aged  79, 
Arthur,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Strickland,  hart.,  of  Boynton,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 
Edmund  Malone,  esq.,  R.N.,  upwards  of 
twenty-one  years  a lieutenant  of  that  esta- 
blishment, and  formerly  for  nearly  twenty 
years  of  the  R.N.  College,  Portsmouth. 

At  Putney,  aged  52,  Cecil  E.  G.  Lukin,  esq., 
late  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Nov.  28.  Killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse,  near  his  residence,  Lawford-house, 
Wilts.,  aged  28,  the  Hon.  Henry  Nelson, 
youngest  brother  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Nelson, 
of  Trafalgar-house,  Down  ton. 

At  Fieldhead,  Hawkeshead,  Major  Symons, 
late  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

In  Bryanstone-sq.,  aged  83,  Alex.  Wilson, 
esq.,  F.R.S. 

At  All  Saints’  Parsonage,  Axminster,  Devon 
(the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Crocker),  aged  73,  Sarah,  widow  of  Robert 
Cox  Crocker,  esq.,  of  Castle  Carey,  Somerset. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  51,  Maria  Jane,  widow 
of  Capt.  Stafford  Vardon,  Madras  Engineers. 

At  his  residence,  270,  Strand,  aged  53,  Mr. 
David  Nutt,  bookseller.  See  Obituary. 

At  Scarborough,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Samuel 
Hall  Egghrgton,  esq.,  of  North  Ferriby,  near 
Hull. 

Nov.  29.  At  Hopton-hall,  Suffolk,  aged  76, 
Admiral  Sir  James  Plumridge,  K.C.B.  See 
Obituary. 

Nov.  30.  At  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire, 
aged  60,  Sir  Thomas  R.  Skipwith,  hart.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Gray,  eighth  Baronet, 
and  was  born  February  9,  1803.  He  married, 
first,  July  15,  1840,  Miss  Emma  Hatton,  dau. 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  of  Liverpool,  which 
lady  died  in  1842  ; and,  secondly,  in  May, 
1853,  Jane,  second  dau.  of  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Moore,  of  Anaghbeg,  co.  Galway,  by  whom  he 
leaves  a yoimg  family.  He  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Warwick- 
shire. In  1852  he  contested  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest the  representation  of  North  Warwick- 
shire with  Messrs.  Newdegate  and  Spooner, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

At  Brighton,  aged  85,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
General  Sir  J effery  Prendergast. 

In  Kensington-park-gardens,  Emily,  widow 
of  General  James  F.  Salter,  C.B. 

At  Tenby,  Fanny,  wife  of  Staff-Commander 
Gwyther,  R.N. 

At  Weymouth,  Mr.  James  Wood  Johns, 
architect,  formerly  of  London. 

Lately.  M.  Foyatier,  the  sculptor,  whose 
chisel  has  produced  “ Spartacus,”  “ Cmcin- 
natus,”  “Joan  of  Arc,”  &c.  He  was  carried 
off  suddenly  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  while 
busy  in  his  studio.  Galignani  relates  of  the 
deceased  that  he  was  born  at  Bussieres  (Loiie). 
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His  parents  being  very  poor,  he  was  early  en- 
gaged as  a shepherd-boy  by  a neighbouring 
farmer,  and  while  watching  his  sheep  occupied 
himself  in  modelling  various  objects  in  clay. 
Some  of  these  having  attracted  attention,  he 
was  sent  to  the  school  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons, 
and  there  obtained  the  first  prize  for  sculpture 
in  1816.  The  statue  of  “ Spartacus,”  now  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  was  his  greatest 
success,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of 
an  accidental  circumstance.  When  studying  at 
Rome,  he  one  day  had  for  model  a Transteve- 
rino,  of  herculean  build,  and  having  kept  him 
posing  an  unreasonable  time  in  one  attitude, 
the  man  suddenly  threw  himself  into  the  pos- 
ture of  a slave  breaking  his  chains,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Tu  mi  secchi !”  which  may  he 
freely  translated  by,  “You  are  sawing  my 
back !”  Foyatier  was  so  struck  by  the  aspect 
of  his  model,  that  he  begged  him  to  remain  as 
long  as  he  could  in  that  attitude.  The  man  did 
so,  and  the  sculptor  dashed  off  the  model,  which 
he  afterwards  worked  up  into  Spartacus. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  43,  Robert  Hales, 
known  as  the  Norfolk  Giant.  He  was  born  at 
West  Somerton,  a village  a few  miles  from 
Yarmouth,  in  1820,  and  came  from  a family  re- 
markable for  their  great  stature,  his  father,  a 
farmer,  being  6 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  his  mo- 
ther 6 ft.  An  ancestor  of  his  mother’s  was  said 
to  have  been  that  famous  warder  of  “bluff  King 
Hal”  who  stood  8 ft.  4 in.  in  height.  Of  such 
Patagonian  parents  the  progeny  were  wmrthy  ; 
the  boys  averaging  6 ft.  5 in.  each,  and  the  girls 
of  Amazonian  development,  averaging  6 ft. 
3^  in.  each.  Robert  was  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
and  stood  7 ft.  6 in.,  weighing  452  lbs.  One  of 
his  sisters  with  whom  he  exhibited  some  years 
ago,  was  7 ft.  2 in.,  but  she  died  in  1842,  being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Hales  was 
stout  in  proportion  to  his  height,  though  some- 
what clumsily  put  together.  When  in  his 
prime  he  was  64 in.  round  the  chest,  62  round 
the  waist,  36  across  the  shoulders,  and  21  round 
the  calf  of  his  leg.  During  his  career  he  visited 
America,  and  also  several  continental  capitals, 
and  having  been  seen  by  Her  Majesty,  he  was 
presented  with  a gold  w'atch  and  chain,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  proud,  and  which 
he  wore  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Dec.  1.  At  the  Leathes,  Cumberland,  Robert 
Bcnn,  esq.,  J.l’.,  of  Bankfield,  near  Liverpool, 
son  of  the  late  Anthony  Benn,  esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Hensingham-house,  Cumberland. 

At  Clareen-house,  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  [Major  A.  Campbell,  Staff  Officer. 

At  Wallingford,  Berks.,  aged  59,  Edward 
Reynolds,  esq..  Mayor  of  that  borough  for  the 
last  tw'o  years. 

At  Islington,  aged  51,  Mr.  David  Williams 
Godfrey,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “English 
Churchman”  newspaper,  which  he  originated 
and  established.  “ He  began  his  arduous 
work,”  it  is  ob.servcd  in  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  in  that  journal,  “ w ith  a heartfelt  desire 
to  uphold  the  orthodox  doctrine  and  ritual  of 


the  Church  of  England,  and  to  disseminate 
Church  principles  throughout  the  land;  and 
this  was  ever  his  aim  from  that  time  until  his 
illness  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in 
his  favourite  labour,  and  his  constitution  gave 
way  beneath  the  harassing  strain  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  for  so  many  years.” 

Dec.  2.  At  Peper  Harow,  Surrey,  aged  72, 
the  Viscount  Midleton.  See  Obituary. 

At  the  Royal  Crystal  Palace  Hotel,  Nor- 
wood, John  Ayscough,  esq..  Admiral  of  the 
Red. 

Dec.  3.  At  North  Perrott,  Somerset,  aged 
76,  William  Hoskins,  esq.,  a magistrate  for 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset. 

At  West  Brompton,  aged  34,  Henry  William 
Molesworth,  esq..  Paymaster  R.N.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Arthur  Molesworth,  R.M. 

Dec.  4.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Sir  Henry 
Martin,  bart.  Fie  was  the  son  of  the  second 
baronet,  by  the  dau.  of  Thomas  Powell,  esq., 
of  the  Chesnuts,  near  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sex. He  was  born  in  Weymouih-street  in 
1801,  and  married,  in  1825,  his  cousin  Cathei'ine, 
dau.  of  the  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir 
Thomas  Byam  Martin,  G.C.B.,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1842.  Sir  Henry  was  a man  of 
antiquarian  tastes,  and  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  58,  Col.  William 
Robinson,  R.E. 

At  Paris,  Emily  Frances,  wife  of  Major-Gen. 
Alexander  Macleod. 

At  Barnes,  Surrey,  aged  65,  Mr.  J.  Dufifield 
Harding,  a most  eminent  teacher  of  drawing 
in  London,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
water-colour  painters  of  his  time.  He  was  born 
at  Deptford  in  1798,  his  father  being  an  artist, 
and  pupil  of  Paul  Sandby.  Young  Harding 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  he  also 
studied  as  an  artist,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  rectuved  the  silver  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Arts.  He  now  became  a teacher  of  drawing, 
but  he  was  not  content  with  merely  touching 
up  the  exercises  of  his  pupils.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  also  to  work  on  stone  with  a brush 
instead  of  a crayon,  whereby  greater  facility 
in  labour  was  ensured.  His  remarkable  work, 
“ Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  which  he 
published  in  1836,  was  a splendid  proof  of  his 
ability.  In  his  “Park  and  Forest”  (folio),  the 
studies  of  trees  are  inimitable  for  fidelity  and 
brilliancy  — true  to  nature,  and  brilliant  in 
artistic  effect.  Mr.  Harding  was  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Old  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  Water-colours.  If  he  was  not  the  first 
to  adopt  the  process  of  using  body  colour  in- 
stead of  transparent  colour,  he  was  the  first 
who  carried  it  out  to  any  great  extent,  and  it 
has  since  been  adopted  in  all  figure  and  land- 
scape painting. 

Dec.  5.  At  Nice,  aged  32,  Philip  Augustus, 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Charles  Wake,  bart.,  of  Cour- 
tecn-hall,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Ilciifield,  Sussex,  aged  22,  Agnes  Emily 
Isabella,  wife  of  W.  R.  Ilesketh,  esq.,  and  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  W.  E.  FitzMaurice. 
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In  Upper  Bedford-place,  Russell-sq.,  Eliza, 
third, dan.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Rule,  many 
years  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Capt.  Boyce  Combe, 
ate  of  the  Madras  N.I. 

At  Kilburn,  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
Oldham  Oldham,  late  of  Norland-house,  Edg- 
baston. 

At  Holbrook  Rectory,  Ipswich,  aged  34, 
Richard  John  Edward  William,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Richard  John  Roffey,  esq.,  of  Oxney- 
court,  Kent. 

At  Heighington,  suddenly,  aged  73,  Anne, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Robson,  Vicar  of 
Aycliife. 

At  Newton,  South  Devon,  aged  103,  John 
Pringle,  a naval  pensioner.  He  was  bom  in 
Fifeshire  on  the  19th  of  May,  1760,  and  in  his 
twenty-first  year  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
served  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  but 
what  gave  him  a local  celebrity  was  that  in  the 
year  1784  he  was  coxswain  to  Lord  Nelson, 
who  then  commanded  the  “ Boreas”  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  had  for  many  years  past  re- 
sided at  Newton,  a hale  and  hearty  old  man, 
much  respected  by  his  neighbours.  He  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-two.  He  retained  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  was,  up  to  within 
a few  days  of  his  death,  as  social  and  cheerful 
as  ever.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  he  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  general  rejoicing,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  following  May  he  was  driven 
round  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Newton  in 
commemoration  of  his  103rd  birthday.  He  en- 
joyed excellent  health  vmtil  a month  before  his 
death. 

Dec.  6.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  76, 
Capt.  Masters,  R.N. 

William  Salt,  esq.,  of  Park-square  East, 
Regent’s-park,  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  Salt,  and  Sons,  bankers  in 
Lombard-street.  Mr.  Salt  was  a constant  and 
familiar  visitor  of  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room,  and  he  presented  many  valuable  works 
to  the  institution.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  besides  beiirg 
a zealous  supporter  of  every  charitable  insti- 
tution. 

At  Melksham,  Wilts.,  aged  82,  Capt.  T.  C. 
Meech,  of  the  62nd  Regiment  of  Foot. 

At  Yate  Rectory,  Gloucestershire,  aged  23, 
Ludford  George,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Ludford  Harvey. 

At  Putney,  Catharine,  wife  of  George  Francis 
Brown,  esq.,  late  Bengal  C.S. 

Dec.  7.  At  Lytham,  aged  78,  Charles  Lake, 
esq.,  late  Captain  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

At  the  Chesnuts,  Taunton,  aged  53,  John 
Mathew  Quantock,  esq.,  of  Norton-house,  II- 
minster,  Somerset,  J.P.,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  Major  of  the  1st  Somerset  Militia. 

At  Dawlish,  Devon,  Penelope  Helen,  youngest 
and  sixth  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 


Douglass  Smith,  esq.,  formerly  Lt. -Governor  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  North  America. 

In  Gloucester-st.,  aged  82,  Caroline  Hannah 
Neave,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Neave,  hart., 
of  Dagnam-park. 

At  Alnwick,  aged  74,  Barbara,  relict  of  Capt. 
Smythe,  R.N.,  of  Morpeth,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  George  Burrell,  C.B.,  Colonel 
of  the  39th  Regt.,  and  first  Bi'itish  Governor  of 
Hongkong . 

At  the  Vicarage,  Oakley,  Bucks.,  aged  35, 
Mary  Hatton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Boys,  Vicar 
of  Oakley,  and  late  of  St.  Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 
near  Dover,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Loud,  esq.,  of  Buckland,  Dover. 

At  Stamford-villas,  Fulham,  Kitty,  widow  of 
Dr.  Richard  Reece,  author  of  the  “ Medical 
Guide,”  &c. 

Dec.  8.  Colonel  M.  G.  Dennis,  C.B.,  late  60th 
Royal  Rifles,  of  Cooldrinagh-house,  Leixlip, 
CO.  Kildare. 

At  Lazonby-hall,  Cumberland,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  Dundas  Maclean. 

Dec.  9.  At  Ryde,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  hart. 

In  Gloucester-pL,  Portman-sq.,  aged  41, 
Emilia  Anne,  wife  of  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  esq.,  M.D., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Sinclair,  R.A. 

Dec.  10.  At  the  Judges’  lodgings,  York, 
aged  79,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.  See 
Obituary. 

At  the  Palace,  Chichester,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

At  the  Spa,  Gloucester  (the  house  of  her 
son-in-law.  Col.  Henry  Somerset),  Mary,  relict 
of  Lieut. -General  Sir  M.  C.  O’Connell,  and  dau, 
of  Admiral  Bligh. 

At  Preston,  Lancashire,  aged  58,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  Martin,  late  of  the  16th  Lancers  and 
38th  Regt.,  and  for  twenty  years  Governor  of 
the  Preston  House  of  Correction. 

In  Manchester-st.,  Manehester-sq.,  aged  85, 
Capt.  Alfred  McDonald,  of  the  first  Battalion 
18th  Royal  Irish  Regt.,  second  son  of  Mrs. 
McDiarmid,  of  Rochester. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  49,  William  Harrisson, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  subsequently 
Governor  of  Oxford  Castle. 

At  East  Woodhay  Rectory,  Hants.,  Mary 
Sophia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Douglas  Hodgson, 
Rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Ventnor,  aged  28,  Robert  Griffith,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College. 

At  Weedon,  aged  16,  R.  H.  B.  Stimson,  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stimson,  Chaplain  to  the 
Troops  and  Military  Prison  at  that  station. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  30,  Louisa  Maria 
Betencourt,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fur- 
long, M.A.,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Scarborough,  aged  18,  Edith 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  White- 
side,  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

Dec.  11.  At  Clapham,  Paul  Francis,  second 
son  of  Sir  Paul  William  Molesworth,  hart. 

At  Netherby,  Helen,  third  dau.  of  Sir  F. 
and  Lady  Hermione  Graham. 
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At  Edinburgh,  Phoebe,  wife  of  Patrick 
Macintyre,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Greville-place, 
Kilbuin  Priory,  and  last  surviving  sister  of 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  of  St.  John’s  Lodge, 
Aylesbury. 

At  Dresden  (at  the  residence  of  her  dau.,  the 
Baroness  von  der  Lancken),  St.  Clair  Stewart, 
relict  of  William  Trotter,  esq.,  of  Ballindean, 
Perthshire. 

At  Monte  Video  House,  near  Weymouth, 
aged  55,  Col.  L.  Percy  D.  Eld,  late  of  the  9th 
Bengal  N.T.,  from  the  effect  of  wounds  received 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  30,  Helen,  wife 
of  the  Bev.  W.  R.  Ick,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Peas- 
marsh,  Sussex,  and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Goldson,  esq.,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

At  Bath,  aged  84,  William  Henry  Roberts, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Walpole  Roberts, 
esq.,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex,  and  formerly  of 
H.M.’s  Exchequer. 

Dec.  12.  At  his  residence.  Lower  Ward, 
Windsor  Castle,  aged  83,  Col.  Jas.  Fitz  Gibbon, 
late  of  the  49th  Regt.,  and  of  Toronto,  Upper 
Canada. 

Accidentally  killed  on  the  railway  at  the 
Pelaw  Junction,  William  Palmer,  esq..  Com- 
mander R.N. 

"At  Banff,  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas  Bethune, 
relict  of  Maj'or  Bethune,  late  of  the  78th  High- 
landers. 

At  his  residence.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  John 
Bridge,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Major  Bridge, 
grandson  of  the  late  John  Littell  Bridge,  esq., 
of  Shudy  Camps  and  Harston,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  maternal  grandson  of  Capt.  Francis  Grose, 
F.S.A. 

At  Wiesbaden,  aged  32,  Edward  Sumner, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  G.  Colpoys,  Rector 
of  Droxford,  Hants. 

At  Brighton,  aged  79,  Joseph  Lunn,  esq., 
formerly  of  Craven-st.,  London.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  successful  dramatic  pieces  in 
the  time  of  Liston,  who  played  the  principal 
characters  in  some  of  those  productions,  among 
others,  “Fish  out  of  Water,”  and  “Family 
Jars,”  pieces  which  still  keep  possession  of  the 
stage. 

Aged  73,  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Bandmaster 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  had  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  connected  with  the  Regt., 
and  several  eminent  performers  of  the  present 
day  had  been  trained  by  him. 

Dec.  13.  At  the  Mount,  Hadley,  Middlesex, 
aged  72,  Joseph  Henry  Green,  esq.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration,  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  &c.  See  Obituary. 

At  his  residence,  Southwick-cres.,  aged  75, 
Thos.  Barnard,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service. 

At  hi.s  residence,  Sloanc-sq.,  Cliclsea,  Signor 
Begrez,  formerly  and  for  many  years  of  H.M.’s 
Theatre,  and  of  the  Bavarian  Chapel,  War- 
wick-st. 

Jane,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Hilditch,  of  the 
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Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Henry  Taunton,  esq.,  of 
Grandpont-house,  near  Oxford. 

Dec.  14.  At  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  aged 
71,  Adm.  Sir  Henry  W.  Bruce,  K.C.B.  See 
Obituary. 

In  Wimpole-st.,  Jane,  relict  of  Vice-Adm. 
Sir  J.  Tremayne  Rodd,  K.C.B. , and  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Maj.  Rennell. 

Aged  65,  Charles  Pugh,  esq.,  of  Marlborough- 
pl.,  St.John’s  Wood,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Kin- 
dersley’s  Chambers,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

At  Hungerford,  Berks.,  aged  56,  Chas.  Henry 
Lidderdale,  esq.,  formerly  Actuary  of  the  Sun 
Life  Office. 

Aged  63,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Charles  Black- 
burn, esq.,  B.A.  formerly  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Portsmouth. 

At  Kentish-town,  aged  63,  Lucia  Ann,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Abel  Lendon,  M.A.,  of 
Totteridge,  Herts.,  and  Rector  of  Friem  Bar- 
net,  Middlesex. 

Dec.  15.  In  Westbourne-terr.,  Hyde-pk., 
aged  85,  John  Millman,  esq.,  late  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Dec.  16.  At  Brighton,  Major  B.  Everard, 
late  of  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  37,  Edward 
Griffith  Richards,  esq. , J . P . , of  Langford-house, 
Somersetshire,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Richards, 
Rector  of  Horfield,  Gloucestershire. 

Aged  28,  Henry,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
R.  W.  Huntley,  of  Box  well  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Dec.  17.  At  Howth,  aged  39,  Frances  M.  A., 
widow  of  Thomas  S.  Blacker,  esq.,  of  Castle- 
martin,  CO.  Kildare. 

At  Putney,  aged  32,  Denise  Jane,  dau.  of 
Major  F.  A.  Griffiths. 

Dec.  18.  In  Langham-pL,  aged  52,  Adrian 
John  Hope,  esq. 

Dec.  19.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  88,  Lady  Wood, 
widow  of  Sir  Alexander  Wood,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  bart.,  of 
Pitsligo. 

At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  D.  D.  Grahame, 
esq.,  of  Glenny,  late  Capt.  5th  Fusiliers. 

At  Brixton,  aged  73,  John  Collison,  esq.,  o 
East  Bilney  Hall,  Litcham,  Norfolk. 

At  Foxley  Parsonage,  Norfolk,  aged  24,  Louis 
Augustus  Norgate,  M.R.C.S.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  L.  A.  Norgate,  Rector. 

At  her  residence,  Preston  Montford,  co. 
Salop,  aged  71,  Emma,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Wingfield. 

Dec.  20.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  aged  76, 
Sir  Richard  Plumptre  Gl'  n,  bart.,  of  Garmt’s 
House,  Dorset.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Glyn,  bart  , created  in  1800,  who  was  an  aider- 
man  of  the  city  of  London,  and  served  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1798,  by  Mary,  dau.  of 
John  Plumptre,  esq..  M.P.,  of  Tredville,  Notts. 
He  was  born  on  the  13th  of  June,  1787,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  April,  1838.  He  was 
brother  of  Mr.  George  Glyn,  M.P.,  and  head 
of  the  bunking  firm  in  Lombard-street. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 

{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Area 

in 

Popula- 

tion 

ending  Saturday, 

DISTRICTS. 

Statute 

Acres. 

in 

1861. 

Nov. 

21, 

Nov. 

28, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

12, 

Dec. 

19, 

1863. 

1863. 

1863. 

1863. 

1863. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

48-6 

47-9 

0 

42T 

46-7 

42-1 

London  

78029 

2803989 

1475 

1442 

1376 

i 1357 

1291 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463388 

196 

215 

226 

1 193 

182 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618210 

349 

304 

283 

1 304 

284 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

196 

193 

184 

1 187 

194 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

571158 

319 

338 

294 

! 289 

297 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773175 

415 

392 

389 

384 

334 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Nov. 

21  . 

763 

191 

244 

227 

50 

1475 

999 

971 

1970 

28  . 

739 

216 

202 

231 

54 

1442 

1011 

927 

1938 

Dec. 

5 . 

698 

176 

228 

237 

37 

1376 

941 

854 

1795 

12  . 

693 

191 

206 

214 

53 

1357 

1112 

988 

2100 

19  . 

658 

172 

217 

195 

49 

1291 

994 

933 

1927 

QUANTITIES  and  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  Dec.  22,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  by 

the  Corn  Factors. 
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PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Dec.  24. 

Hay,  3^.  Os.  to  4Z.  IO5.  — Straw,  IZ.  6s.  to  IZ.  10s.  - — Clover,  4Z.  O5.  to  5Z.  IO5. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 45.  Od.  to  5s.  2d. 

i Mutton 4s.  8CZ.  to  65.  0<Z. 

I Veal 45.  4d.  to  5s.  4d. 
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Lamb Os.  OcZ.  to  Os.  Od. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Dec.  24. 

Beasts 295 

Sheep  860 

Calves 9 

Pigs 50 


COAL-MARKET,  Dec.  24.  ♦ 

Best  Wall’s-end,  per  ton,  195.  Od.  to  205.  0<Z.  Other  sorts,  145.  9d.  to  I65.  Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 


From  Nov.  21,  to  Fee.  23,  inclusive. 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  obsern^e  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c.,  received  after  the  ^oth  instant,  cannot  be  attended  to  until  the 
following  Month. 


PROFESSOR  NILSSON’S  WORK  ON 
«THE  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS 
OF  THE  NORTH.” 

SiE, — Referring  to  the  Minor  Corres- 
pondence in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  which  contains  the  reclamation 
of  Professor  Nilsson  in  relation  to  the 
notice  in  Gent.  Mag.  (March,  1863)  of 
his  essay  on  the  Bronze  period  in  Scan- 
dinavia, I have  been  induced  to  look 
at  the  article  complained  of,  after  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Professor’s  essay 
in  the  German  translation.  * 

The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  is, 
that  not  Professor  Nilsson  only,  hut 
also  your  readers,  have  cause  to  regret 
the  summary  way  in  which  his  essay 
has  been  dealt  with  by  your  Reviewer. 

It  is  in  reality  a work  of  the  deepest 
interest,  containing  an  immense  amount 
of  curious  and  most  minutely  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  the  close  connection 
of  Phoenician  colonists — bringing  with 
them  their  customs,  worship,  instru- 
ments of  bronze,  &c, — with  ancient  Scan- 
dinavia. It  would  be  impossible  in 
a short  compass  to  detail,  even  in  the 
most  general  way,  the  particulars  and 
nature  of  this  evidence ; but  the  simple 
fact  of  the  existence  at  a period,  say 
three  to  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
of  bronze  implements  for  war,  for  wor- 
ship, and  for  domestic  use,  in  a country 
that  produces  no  tin,  and  little  if  any 
copper,  is  in  itself  enough  to  prove  that 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  a 
foreign  source. 

Let  me  assure  your  readers  that  those 
who  can  have  access  in  any  way  to  the 
Professor’s  essay  will  find  it  a store- 
house of  most  curious  and  valuable  ma- 
terials. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  should 
be  made  public  in  English,  say  by  some 
of  our  Antiquarian  or  Ethnological  As- 
sociations.— I am,  &c., 

An  Ethnologist. 

Jan,  16,  1864, 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES. 

Sir, — Can  you  obtain  for  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  descendants 
(if  any)  of 

1.  Geofirey  Markham,  of  Astwood, 
CO.  Wigorn.  (The  Visitation  of  North- 
amptonshire, 1618,  mentions  his  grand- 
son Jerome  Markham,  of  Kelmarsh,  co. 
Ebor.,  who  had  “ tioo  sonnes I cannot 
trace  them  further.) 

2.  Descendants  of  Abraham  Mark- 
ham, of  Allington  and  Newboe  Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. 

3.  Who  was  Marie  Fran9o:se  Mark- 
ham, a nun  in  the  English  Benedictine 
Convent,  at  Pontoise  ? 

Any  information  respecting  families 
of  Markham,  descending  from  Sir  John 
Markham,  Chief  Justice  temp.  Richard 
II.,  (except  the  immediate  line  of  Mark- 
hams, of  Becca,  dating  from  Arch- 
bishop Markham),  will  be  most  accept- 
able. There  is  a history  of  the  Mark- 
ham family  published,  but  it  is  neither 
very  complete  nor  correct. 

I should  also  be  glad  of  information 
as  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Markham,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Great  Creton  (or  Creaton), 
in  the  Hundred  of  Guilsborough,  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  Rector  1627 — 
1661.  Who  was  his  father  ? Was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Markham,  Rector  of 
Shankton,  Northamptonshire,  1767,  his 
descendant  ? — I am,  &c.  M.  P. 

Jan.  13,  1864. 

HOLY  GHOST  CHAPEL,  BASING- 
STOKE. 

Sir, — The  ruins  of  this  chapel  are 
quite  familiar  to  travellers  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway ; but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  occupied  so  recently 
as  1743,  for  in  that  year  the  “ Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Deggon  was  presented  to  the 
place  of  Presbyter  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  near  Basingstoke.” — Gent. 
Mag.,  xiii.  p.  444.  I am,  &c., 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,M.A.,F.S.A. 

ERRATA. 

P.  98.  An  error  of  transcription  oc- 
curs in  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Turpin. 
For  “ a bend  argent”  read  “ a bend 
azure.” 

P.  116.  For  “Hastington”  read 

Hartington.”  Four  Oaks  Park  is  in 
Warwickshire,  not  Worcestershire, 
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MAP  OP  CLONMACNOISB,  FEOM  TEE  OEDNANCE  SUEVET. 
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AND 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTUEE  OF  IRELAND.~II. 

Clonmacnoise. 

“The  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise  is  situated  on  the  river  Shannon,  in  the 
barony  of  Garrycastle.  This  monastery,  which  belonged  to  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustin  was  peculiarly  and  universally  esteemed,  it  was  un- 
commonly extensive,  and  amazingly  enriched  by  various  Kings  and  Princes  ; 
its  landed  property  was  so  great,  and  the  number  of  cells  and  monasteries 
subjected  to  it  so  numerous,  that  almost  half  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  Clonmacnoise.  And,  what  was  a strong  inducement  and  con- 
tributed much  towards  enriching  this  house,  it  was  believed,  that  all  persons 
who  were  interred  in  the  Holy  Ground  belonging  to  it,  had  insured  to  them- 
selves a sure  and  immediate  ascent  to  heaven  ; many  Princes  (it  is  supposed 
for  this  reason)  chose  this  for  the  place  of  their  sepulture  ; it  was  the  Iona  of 
Ireland  : yet  notwithstanding  the  reputed  sanctity  of  this  monastery,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  people,  the  abbey 
and  town  were  frequently  plundered,  burnt,  and  destroyed  by  despoilers  of 
every  kind,  from  the  unpolished  Irish  desperado  to  the  empurpled  King. 
The  abbey  also  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Ostmen,  and  not  only 
by  them,  but  (with  concern  do  we  add)  by  the  English  then  settled  in  the 
kingdom  ; whose  errand  hither,  we  would  wish  to  think,  was  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  people,  to  unite  them  in  bonds  of  friendship,  and  teach 
them  to  live  like  fellow-citizens  and  subjects  ; instead  of  this,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  they  too  often  joined  in  the  sacrilegious  outrages  of  other 
wicked  men,  and  repeatedly  disturbed  and  despoiled  the  peaceful  seminary 
of  Clonmacnoise  ; sparing  neither  book,  vestment,  or  any  other  appendage  of 
the  sacred  altar,  which  belonged  to  these  truly  inoffensive  men. 


“ Dugdale  states  (Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  vi.  p.  37)  that  these  Canons  were  not  brought 
into  England  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest ; and  it  was  not  until  1139  that 
Pope  Innocent  II.  ordained  in  the  Lateran  Council  that  all  Kegular  Canons  should 
submit  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  These  Canons  were  always  great  builders 
(see  the  account  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.  1863).  The 
probability  is  that  they  were  first  established  at  Clonmacnoise  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  previous  to  that  time  the  buildings  had  been  either  entirely  of 
wood,  or  of  rough  stone,  and  of  little  importance.  The  history  of  all  the  early  re- 
ligious foundations  in  England,  France,  and  Ireland  is  such  a mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction  that  they  belong  more  to  the  class  of  historical  romance  than  to  real  history. 
They  were  all  refounded  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  their  authentic 
history  begins  at  that  period. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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Notes  on  the  ArchitecUcre  of  I relajid.  [Feb. 

The  situation  of  CJonmacnoise  is  delightful.  It  stands  about  ten  miles 
from  Athlone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  is  raised  above  the  river  on 
ground  'composed  of  many  small  elevations,  on  which  are  a few  of  the  build- 
ings which  did  belong  to  this  ancient  house : several  other  ruins  appertain- 
ing to  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  little  valleys  between  the  hills.  The  whole  is 
bounded  to  the  east  and  north  with  very  large  bogs. 

“ The  cemetery  contained  about  two  Irish  acres,  on  which  ten  other 
churches  were  afterwards  built  by  the  Kings  and  petty  Princes  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country ; who,  though  at  perpetual  war  whilst  living,  were  content 
to  rest  peaceably  beside  each  other.  The  several  founders  named  these 
churches  as  follows  : Temple  Righ,  or  Melaghlin’s  Church,  built  by  O’Me- 
laghlin.  King  of  Meath,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  burial-place  of  that  family  ; 
Temple  O’Connor,  built  by  O’Connor  Dun  ; Temple  Kelly  ; Temple  Finian, 
or  M‘’Carthy,  built  by  M‘=Carthy-more  of  Munster;  Temple  Hurpan  [or 
O’Torpan],  or  M'^Laffy’s  Church  ; Temple  Kieran  ; Temple  Gauney ; Temple 
Doulin  ; and  Temple  M'^Dermot  [the  Cathedral].  This  last  was  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  before  the  west  door  stands  a large  old  cross 
of  one  entire  stone,  much  defaced  by  time,  on  which  was  some  rude  carving, 
and  an  inscription  in  antique  and  unknown  [Irish]  characters ; the  north 
doors  are  very  low,  but  guarded  with  small  pillars  of  fine  marble,  curiously 
hewn.  Besides  the  cross  before  mentioned,  there  are  three  [now  two]  others 
in  the  church- yard. 

“ The  9th  of  September  is  annually  observed  as  the  patron  day,  when  great 
numbers  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ireland  assemble  here  in  pilgrimage. 

“A  religious  house  for  nuns  appears  to  have  been  founded  here  early 

The  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Kieran  (who  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  little  church  of  Clonmacnoise)  in  the  year  548. 

In  719  the  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  722,  751, 
773,  and  777  it  was  again  consumed  by  fire. 

In  791  died  Colchuo,  or  Colga  Hua  Dunechda,  surnamed  the  Wise;  he 
was  supreme  moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ; he  was  also  a reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a work  to  which  lie 


^ Archdall’s  Monasticon  Hibernicum,  pp.  391 — 393,  compared  with  other 
authorities.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  from  which 
Archdall’s  work  is  in  a great  degree  compiled.  These  celebrated  Four  Masters 
were  themselves  compilers  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— Michael  O’Clery  and  three  othei’s.  Their  work  was  ready  for  the  press  in  1636, 
but  remained  in  manuscript  until  1824,  when  a portion  of  it  was  printed  at 
Buckingham  from  a transcript  preserved  in  the  library  at  Stowe,  with  a Latin 
translation  and  notes  by  Dr.  O’Conor.  A far  more  satisfactory  reprint,  with  a 
translation  into  English,  is,  however,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  O’Donovan,  published  in 
1851,  in  7 vols.,  4to.  The  notes  of  this  author  form  a valuable  repertory  of 
ancient  Irish  topography.  The  Monastic  Chronicles  from  which  these  Annals  were 
compiled  appear  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Chronicles  of 
other  countries,  a mixture  of  truth  and  fable.  These  are  digested  with  much  care 
and  labour  into  a sort  of  Annual  Obituary : the  greater  part  of  the  entries  record 
only  the  names  and  dates  of  the  death  of  the  great  men  of  each  period,  but 
incidentally  much  other  valuable  information  is  supplied. 

' Ulster  Annals. 
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gave  the  name  of  ‘ Scuapchrabuigh,  or,  a Beesom  for  Devotion  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and  was  master  of  ail  the  Scots  of  Ireland. 
Albuin,  Bishop  of  Tritzlar  in  Germany  % in  a letter  to  St.  Colchuo,  informs 
him  that  he  had  sent  fifty  shekels  to  the  brethren  of  his  house,  out  of  the 
alms  of  Charlemagne,  and  fifty  shekels  from  himself* *. 

The  abbey  is  recorded  to  have  been  again  consumed  by  fire  in  811,  816, 
830,  833,  839,  845. 

In  830,  many  of  the  family  [monks]  of  Clonmacnoise  slain,  and  all  their 
termon  [monastic  lands  ; that  is,  the  ricks  and  crops  upon  them]  burnt  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  by  the  King  of  Cashel. 

843.  Clonmacnoise  with  its  oratories  burnt  by  the  foreigners  under  Tur- 
gesius  [the  Dane]. 

904.  The  Baimliacc,  stone  church,  or  cathedral  of  Clonmacnoise  built  by 
King  Flann  Sionna  and  Colman  Conaillech^  This  church  was  called  the 
Church  of  the  Kings,  and  this  abbot  died  in  924. 

918.  In  a great  flood  the  water  reached  the  abbot’s  fort  of  Clonmacnoise, 
and  to  the  causeway  of  the  monument  of  the  three  crosses. 

920.  Clonmacnoise  plundered  and  burnt, 

924.  Colman,  son  of  Ailill,  Abbot  of  Clonard  and  Clonmacnoise,  died ; he 
built  the  Daimhliag^  [stone  church]  of  Clonmacnoise. 

During  the  tenth  century  the  abbey  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  the 
Danes ; and  in  946  it  was  again  burnt  by  Tomar,  a Danish  general  from 
Limerick.  It  was  again  consumed  by  fire  in  957.  In  964  and  969  the 
abbots  are  called  bishops.  This  designation  cannot  always  be  taken  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a bishop’s  see,  but  beyond  doubt  Clonmacnoise  was  from 
very  early  times  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  so  continued  till  the  diocese  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

957.  The  Termon  of  Kieran  burnt  from  the  high  cross  to  the  Shannon, 
both  corn  and  mills.  [See  830.] 

970.  A certain  person  killed  in  the  door  of  the  Prointige  [Refectory]. 

1015.  The  great  oak  of  the  church  of  Fingin  destroyed  by  a storm. 

1026.  Breassal  Coneallagh  was  abbot,  when  he  made  a new  pavement  from 
the  garden  of  the  abbess  to  the  cairn  of  the  three  crosses.  [The  position  of 
the  nunnery  and  of  these  three  crosses  is  shewn  on  our  plan  taken  from  the 
Ordnance  Map,  eastward  of  the  cemetery.] 

1031.  Con-nam-bocht,  the  head  of  the  Culdees  and  anchorites  at  Cluain- 
Briellois,  died,  the  first  that  invited  a party  of  the  poor  at  Clonmacnoise 
at  Iseal  Kieran,  the  name  of  a church  [or  hospitium  ?]  on  the  low  land 
at  Clonmacnoise. 

1060.  In  a plundering  incursion,  two  persons  were  killed  at  the  cross  of 
the  Scriptures. 

1070.  The  causeway  from  the  cross  of  Bishop  Etchen  to  the  Erdoon 
Kieran  [the  porch  of  St.  Kieran]  made,  and  the  causeway  from  Cross  Com- 


^ Acta  SS.,  p.  378. 

* Usseri  Sylloge  Epist.  Hibern.  On  the  subject  of  the  Scots  or  Irish  in  Ger- 
many, see  an  article  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  January,  1864,  p.  170. 

^ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  p.  415. 

s Large  churches  are  usually  called  by  this  name;  small  churches  are  called 
Pertach,  or  oratory,  literally  oak  house. 
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gall  to  the  monument  of  the  three  crosses,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
entrance  of  the  street. 

1072.  A forcible  refection  taken  at  Iseal  Kieran,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  there  killed. 

1082.  The  cemetery  of  the  nuns  of  Clonmacnoise  burnt,  with  its  stone 
church  [_Daimliag']  and  the  eastern  third  of  all  the  establishment. 

1088.  Died  Tighernach  O’Braoin,  of  the  sept  of  Muireadhaigh,  abbot  of 
Clonmacnoise,  and  also  of  Roscommon  ; a wise,  learned,  and  eloquent  teacher 
and  doctor.  He  wrote  the  annals  of  Ireland  to  this  ye^r,  and  was  interred 
here.  [He  records  on  frequent  occasions  that  the  abbey  was  sacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Danes.] 

1089.  The  Abbot  Cormac  M'^Connamboght  did  this  year  purchase  for 
ever  Iseal  Kieran^  or  the  Hospital  (?)  of  St.  Kieran,  from  Donell  M^Flann 
O’Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath. 

1104.  The  [wooden?]  shingles  of  the  great  church  \I>aimliag\  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  walls  of  the  fine  church  [called  by  some  M'^Dermot’s 
Church]  which  was  begun  by  Cormac  M‘^Connamboght,  comorb  [successor] 
of  St.  Kieran,  was  this  year  repaired  and  completed  by  Flaithbertach 
O’Loingsigh,  abbot,  who  died  in  1108. 

1124.  The  finishing  of  the  Cloictheach,  or  Cloictighe^^  of  Clonmacnoise. 
[This  entry  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  give  the  exact  words  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  : Forh.  Gloictighe  Cluanmacnoisla  hua  Maioleoin 
Comarba  Ciarain,  translated  “ Operimentum  Campanilis  Cl.  factum  per 
O’Maloneum  Vicarium  Ciarini.” — tom.  iii.  p.  713,  O’Conor’s  translation, 
with  which  O’Donovan’s  agrees. 

1135.  The  town  of  Clonmacnoise,  with  the  church  of  Moriegh  O’Duffie, 
were  all  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire. 

1135.  Lightning  struck  off  the  head  of  the  Cloictheach  of  Clonmacnoise. 
This  seems  to  shew  that  only  one  was  in  existence  at  this  period. 

1140.  Tuilough  O’Connor,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  did  this  year  present  to  the 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise  a number  of  crosses,  goblets,  and  chalices  of  solid 
silver,  richly  ornamented  with  gold.  This  monarch  at  his  decease  was 
buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  Baimhliag,  or  cathedral  K 

1150.  A chief  of  Teffia  killed  in  Oardha  na  Oamh-naighe  [the  cow-yard], 
at  Clonmacnoise. 

1164.  Clonmacnoise  was  oppressed  and  burnt. 

1169.  The  Church  of  the  Nuns  at  Clonmacnoise  finished;  also  at  the 
principal  cemetery  a church  [tearngulV]  was  erected  in  place  of  the  dertach 
[oak  church]  by  Connor  O’Kelly  \ 


The  Registry  of  Clonmacnoise,  a document  in  Irish  which  appears  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  thus  explains  the  word  Cloictheagh  : — 
“O’Rourke  hath  for  a monument  built  a small  steep  castle,  or  steeple,  commonly 
called  in  Irish  Cloictheagh,  in  Clonmacnoise,  as  a memorial  of  his  own  part  of 
that  cemetery.”  As  this  deed  is  evidently  a forgery,  this  only  proves  what  the 
monks  wished  to  be  believed  respecting  the  builder  of  the  tower ; but  it  is  good 
evidence  for  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
Cloichteach.  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Duald  M‘=Firbis,  who  made  it  for 
fSir  .lames  Ware.  Mr.  Brash  maintains  that  Cloch-teach  signifies  only  ‘stone 
house.’  See  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Arclneology. 

‘ O’Halloran’s  Introd.,  pp.  118  and  213.  Annals  of  tbe  Four  Masters. 
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1195.  A Papal  Bull  mentions  the  church  of  St.  Mary  to  the  east  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  probably  that  of  the  Nunnery,  and  a church  to  the  west  with  the 
same  dedication. 

1198  . Roderick  O’ Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  was  interred  in  the  great  church, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar. 

1205.  Melaghlin  O’Melaghlin  erected  an  altar  of  stone  in  the  great  church. 

1212.  This  year  a castle  was  erected  here  by  the  English  h 

1336.  The  cathedral  was  repaired  (according  to  the  Register  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  cited  by  Dr.  Petrie)  ; the  remains  of  the  groined  vaults  at  the  east  end 
would  agree  with  this  date. 

1552.  Clonmacnoise  destroyed  by  the  garrison  of  Athlone.  [After  that 
time  it  seems  never  to  have  recovered  its  former  importance.  Nothing  can 
well  exceed  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  ruins  in  their  present  state.] 

The  mention  of  a communication  with  Charlemagne  (in  791) 
is  a very  important  piece  of  history.  We  know  that  in  his  time 
all  the  monasteries  and  churches  in  Gaul  were  built  of  wood  only, 
and  that  one  of  the  great  reforms  which  that  great  monarch  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  was  to  revive  the  practice  of  building 
in  stone.  But  for  that  object  he  was  obliged  to  send  for 
masons  to  Italy  and  Byzantium,  and  a few  buildings  were 
erected  by  them  in  different  parts  of  Gaul,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  find  any  traces.  The  most  perfect  of  the  buildings 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  the  church  of  Germigny-sur- 
Loire,  described  and  engraved  iw  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.,  4to., 
1857.  These  foreign  masons  found  few  imitators  in  Gaul;  in 
fact,  no  other  buildings  are  known  to  remain  that  were  built  in 
imitation  of  them.  In  England  also  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  building  in  stone  was  made  in  the 
seventh  century;  but  the  only  remains  that  we  have  of  that 
period  are  the  crypts  of  Hexham  and  Ripon,  built  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings,  and  some  small  portions  at  Jarrow 
and  MonlCs  Wearmouth,  preserved  when  those  churches  were 
rebuilt  by  the  monks  of  Durham  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  Ireland  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  any  of 
these  ancient  structures  either  of  France  or  of  England.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1000  that  the  revival  of  building 
in  stone  became  general  in  Europe,  unless  Ireland  was  the  only 
exception,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Munster  school  of  antiquaries ; 
and  if  Ireland  was  so  much  more  highly  civilized  than  any 

* We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  for  much  valuable  assistance 
in  compiling  these  historical  particulars,  and  for  the  use  of  his  invaluable  plans 
and  drawings;  but  he  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  inferences  we  draw 
from  them. 
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other  part  of  Europe  in  the  ninth  century,  it  appears  very  ex- 
traordinary that  some  of  the  Irish  masons  did  not  emigrate  to 
other  countries. 


1.  Cathedral,  or  Temple  Mac  Dermot. 

a.  The  Black  Cell. 

2.  Temple  Finghin,  or  Fineen,  or  Macarthy’s 

Church. 

3.  Temple  Kieran. 

4.  Temple  Kelly. 

5.  Temple  lly,  or  Melaghlin’s  Church. 

6.  Temple  Doulin,  now  the  Parish  Church. 

7.  Temple  Ilurpan,  or  Mac  Laft'ey’s  Church. 

8.  Temple  Connor. 


9.  O’Rourke’s  Round  Tower. 

10.  10.  Two  burial-places  of  the  family  of  the 

Malones. 

11.  Temple  Killen. 

12  and  13.  Residentiary  houses  of  the  Dean, 
Archdeacon,  &c. 

14.  Temple  Espu,  or  the  Bishop’s  Chapel. 

15.  Temple  Gauney. 
c.  c.  c.  Crosses. 


We  have  thus  colleeted  all  the  historieal  evidence  we  have 
been  able  to  find  that  seems  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
history  of  the  buildings  at  Clonmacnoise;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  stone  buildings  of  any  im- 
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portance  now  remaining,  of  a date  prior  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  era  in  which  building  in  stone  was  revived  in  other 
countries.  The  previous  history  evidently  relates  almost  en- 
tirely to  wooden  buildings  continually  burnt  down  and  rebuilt 
again  in  a few  months,  as  was  the  case  in  other  countries  at 
the  same  period.  Stone  buildings  were  a more  serious  matter, 
commonly  requiring  several  years  to  complete  them,  and  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals. 

(1.)  The  cathedral  was  finished  in  1104.  This  building  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  in  advance  of  those  of  Bishop  Gundulph 
at  Mailing  (described  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1863),  which  are 
of  rough  stone  only ; and  whatever  original  portions  remain 
of  this  cathedral  are  extremely  rude.  The  church  has  evi- 
dently been  rebuilt  at  a considerably  later  time.  The  east 
end  has  been  almost  destroyed,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  later 
work,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century;  there  are  remains 
of  groined  vaulting  of  that  period.  At  the  west  end  is  a door- 
way of  the  usual  Norman  type  of  the  twelfth  century,  with 
scolloped  capitals.  The  north  doorway  is  a very  singular  one, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  mouldings  very 
well  cut  in  the  hard  limestone ; over 
the  head  of  it  are  three  figures,  fairly 
sculptured,  representing  St.  Patrick, 

St.  Francis,  and  St.  Dominic,  with  in- 
scriptions in  raised  letters.  This  door- 
way has  been  frequently  engraved. 

Joining  on  to  the  south  wall  is  a 
domestic  building  of  two  stories : the 
lower  one  has  a pointed  barrel  vault, 
quite  plain  and  rough,  a very  usual 
mode  of  construction  in  Ireland ; the 
upper  one  contains  a fireplace,  with 
a good  octagonal  chimney  of  ashlar, 
having  a pyramidal  roof,  also  octa- 
gonal, and  four  openings  for  the 
smoke  with  square  heads.  The  win- 
dows of  this  building  are  long  and  CMmney  of  Domestic  Buildings  of  the 
. , , , , , , Cathedral,  Clonmacnoise. 

narrow,  with  round  heads ; these  are 

of  ashlar,  ’but  the  walls  are  of  rough  stone,  and  irregular  (that 
is,  not  in  regular  courses),  with  the  joints  filled  in  with  the  small 
pieces  chipped  off  the  larger  stones  in  trimming  them  with  the 
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hammer  into  some  sort  of  shape.  The  whole  character  of  this 
building  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  far  as  it 
has  any  character  at  all;  of  course  such  walls  as  these  may  be 
of  any  date,  but  all  the  openings  are  of  ashlar,  and  these  with 
the  vault  belong  to  the  date  mentioned.  The  cathedral  is  stated 
in  the  Register  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Tomultach  M^Dermott^  chief  of  Moylurg  (Petrie,  p.  270). 
If  this  can  be  depended  on,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  history 
of  the  previous  structure ; but  the  authority  of  the  document  is 
doubtful. 

The  following  is  Ware’s  account  of  the  cathedral,  extracted 
from  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland : — 

“ The  church  of  this  abbey  was  afterwards  converted  to  a cathedral,  but 
I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  fix  the  time  when  it  was  done.  Some,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly say  that  St.  Kiaran  was  Bishop  of  Clonmacnois.  If  this  be  true, 
there  is  no  occasion  of  any  further  enquiry  into  the  original  of  the  cathedral. 
However,  in  latter  ages,  nine  other  churches  were  subjected  to  it,  as  it  were 
in  one  and  the  same  churchyard,  which  contained  about  two  Irish  acres  in 
circuit,  on  the  west  whereof  the  Bishops  of  Clonmacnois  afterwards  built 
their  episcopal  palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible.  The  situation  of 
this  place  is  not  unpleasant : it  stands  on  a green  bank,  high  raised  above 
the  river,  but  encompassed  to  the  east  and  north-east  with  large  boggs.  The 
nine  churches  were  most  of  them  built  by  the  kings  and  petty  princes  of 
those  parts  for  their  places  of  sepulture,  who  although  at  perpetual  wars  in 
their  lives,  were  contented  to  lie  here  peaceably  in  death.  Oue  of  these 
churches,  called  Temple-Ri,  or  the  King’s  Church,  was  built  by  O’Mellaghin, 
King  of  jMeath,  and  to  this  day  is  the  burial-place  of  that  family.  Another, 
called  Temple-Connor,  was  built  by  O’Connor  Dun  ; a third  and  fourth  by 
O’Kelly,  and  Macarthy-More,  of  Munster.  The  largest  of  all  was  erected  by 
Mac  Dermot,  and  is  called  after  his  name.  The  rest  by  others.  Before  the 
west  door  of  Mac  Dermot’s  Church  stood  a large,  old-fashioned  cross,  or 
monument,  much  injured  by  time,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  antique 
characters,  which  nobody  that  I could  hear  of  could  read.  The  west  and 
north  door  of  this  church,  although  but  mean  and  low,  are  guarded  about 
with  fine  wrought,  small  marble  pillars  curiously  hewn.  Another  of  the 
churches  hath  an  arch  of  a greenish  marble,  flat  wrought,  and  neatly  hewn 
and  polished,  and  the  joints  so  close  and  even  set  that  the  whole  arch  seems 
but  one  entire  stone,  as  smooth  as  either  glass  or  christall.” 

There  are  two  round  towers  in  this  burial-ground,  the  larger 
and  taller  of  which  [9]  appears  to  belong  to  the  cathedral.  It 
is  called  by  the  local  guides  the  Tower  of  O’Rourk,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  that  name  in  the  Register  before  quoted.  It  has  lost 
its  roof,  and  the  belfry-story  has  been  rebuilt  of  rcfugh  stone, 
with  eight  openings  in  it,  all  square-headed,  with  a single  long 
stone  forming  the  top;  the  other  windows  are  of  the  same  form. 
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The  doorway  is  round-headed^  with  a regular  arch  of  ashlar, 
and  sloping  sides  “ formed  of  six  stones  on  each  side, —part  of 
the  regular  and  nearly  parallel  courses  of  masonry  which  con- 
tinue all  round  the  tower,  which  is  constructed  in  the  oldest 
parts  of  ashlar  masonry,  and  fine-jointed.  The  material  is  the, 
hard  limestone,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cut,  and  requires  ex- 
cellent tools  for  the  purpose;  we  believe  that  no  people  in 
modern  Europe  had  saws  or  other  implements  capable  of  cut- 
ting this  stone  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  character  of 
the  masonry  and  construction  of  this  tower  is  decidedly  later 
than  that  of  the  domestic  building  attached  to  the  cathedral, 
or  than  that  of  the  castle  built  by  the  English  in  1212,  which 
adjoins  the  south-west  corner  of  this  burial-ground.  But  as 
rough  stone  was  used  for  certain  purposes  at  all  periods  down 
to  our  own  time,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  ashlar-work 
is  of  later  date  than  rubble ; and  in  this  instance  the  rubble 
walling  is  super-imposed  upon  the  ashlar.  Still,  we  know  that 
ashlar  wails  were  not  in  use  in  England  or  other  countries 
before  the  twelfth  century;  it  begins  to  come  in  very  sparingly, 
for  dressings  only,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  and  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Eour  Masters  at  the  same  year,  that  the  great  Cloich- 
teach  of  Cionmacnoise  was  finished  in  the  year  1124.  This 
date  seems  within  the  range  of  probability,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  to  question  its  accuracy.  The  striking  of  the 
roof  by  lightning  in  1135  might  very  well  apply  to  the  then 
new  tower,  and  the  present  summit  has  evidently  been  rebuilt. 

The  local  guides  differ  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  names 
to  the  particular  churches  or  burial  chapels.  In  our  plan  the 
names  are  copied  from  Ware. 

(2.)  The  second  round  tower  at  Cionmacnoise  is  attached  to 
and  forms  part  of  the  small  church  or  chapel  of  Finian  or 
McCarthy  : it  joins  on  to  the  chaneel-arch,  and  the  two  appear 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  shew  that  they  were  both  built  to- 
gether, and  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  piece  of  work. 
This  round  tower  is  faced  with  ashlar  masonry  inside  and  out- 
side, and  with  fine  joints.  The  chancel-arch  is  of  two  orders, 

“ These  sloping  sides  to  doors  and  windows  are  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish 
architecture,  beginning  at  the  earliest  period  and  continued  to  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  We  have  already  given  an  example  of  a window  of  this  form  in  the 
thirteenth  century  from  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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the  outer  one  having  only  shallow  rounds,  and  narrow  angular 
mouldings  between ; but  the  inner  arch  has  a rich  though 
shallow  triple  zigzag  both  on  the  vertical  face  and  on  the  soffit, 
the  salient  points  of  which  meet  on  a large  bowtel,  which  runs 
along  the  angle,  as  will  be  best  seen  by  the  accompanying  sec- 


Temple  Fingliin,  or  Fmeen,  Clomnacnoise. 


tion  (see  next  page).  Under  this  is  a modern  plain  arch  of 
black  limestone.  The  abacus  is  square  and  of  the  common 
Norman  form.  The  capitals  of  the  outer  shafts  are  human 
heads  with  drapery  passing  under  the  chin,  but  much  mutilated 
.and  decayed Those  of  the  inner  one  are  an  Irish  variety  of 
the  usual  scolloped  form,  which  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
twelfth  century,  with  an  extra  moulding,  giving  them  a more 


" The  costume  of  heads  carved  on  corbels  or  capitals  is  often  useful  as  a 
guide  to  the  date  of  a building : in  the  present  instance,  if  any  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  this  indication,  it  would  agree  better  with  a later  date  than 
an  earlier  one. 
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finished  appearance  than  usual.  On  the  jambs  are  heads, 
three  on  each  jamb,  and  a peculiar  buckle-shaped  ornament 
overlapping  the  shaft.  One  of  the  heads,  the  central  one, 
a grotesque  human  head,  is  large  and  very  remarkable. 


Details  of  Cliancel-arcli,  Temple  Finghin,  Clonmacnoise. 
a.  Section  of  Arch,  h.  Capital  on  South  Jamb.  c.  Base. 


The  ornamentation  of  this  arch  (see  the  engraving  of  it), 
judging  by  similar  remains  in  England,  would  give  it  a date 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  nothing  of 
an  earlier  character  about  it,  and  there  is  nothing  of  transition 
date,  though  closely  approaching  it.  The  character  of  the  orna- 
ment is  of  nearly  the  same  date,  or  rather  later  than  that  of 
the  Nuns^  Church,  built  in  1167. 

The  material  of  this  tower  is  the  hard  limestone  of  the 
country,  very  well  cut  and  squared,  but  the  beds  are  not 
quite  level — although  this  is  hardly  perceived,  and  is  much 
less  marked  than  at  Cashel,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
masons  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  rough  stone,  and  not 
of  ashlar.  The  arch  and  the  doorway  are  of  sandstone,  which 
is  very  usual  in  Norman  buildings,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  working  their  ornaments  in  the  hard  limestone. 

The  east  window  of  this  chapel  is  small  plain  Norman,  with 
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sloping  sides.  There  is  a singular  piscina,  a square  opening 
with  a round  basin  grooved,  formed  of  hard  black  limestone. 
There  is  a doorway  level  with  the  ground  from  the  chancel 
into  the  round  tower  just  eastward  of  the  chancel-arch.  The 
lower  windows  of  the  tower  are  round- 
headed,  the  others  are  square-topped,  with 
a round  head  slightly  recessed  over  each. 

The  tower  has  a conical  roof  of  herring- 
bone ashlar.  In  the  Register  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  before  referred  to,  it  is  recorded  that 
Finyn  McCarthy  More  built  a chapel  here, 
and  Dr.  Petrie  shews  (p.  270)  that  if  the 

authority  can  be  depended  on  ^^this  could  Herring-bone  Asidar,  Roof, 

* .In  n Temple  Rnglun,  Clonmacnoise. 

not  have  been  until  after  the  time  of  Cor- 

mac  Finn,  King  of  Desmond,  who  died  in  the  year  1215.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a style  of  ornament  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  of  about  1180,  might  be  used  in  Ireland  in  the 
next  generation ; but  it  appears  from  other  examples,  such  as 
Cormac’s  Chapel  at  Cashel  and  the  Nuns^  Church  here,  that 
during  the  twelfth  century  the  same  style  of  ornament  was  used 
in  Ireland  as  in  England  and  France  at  the  same  dates.  The 
Anglo-Norman  style  is  only  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Roman- 
esque style  which  prevailed  at  that  period  over  a great  part  of 
Europe,  and  this  style  was  probably  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
the  French  monks. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  Munster  school  of  anti- 
quaries deny  strenuously  that  this  chancel-arch  forms  any  pai’t 
of  the  same  construction  with  the  round  tower.  They  contend 
that  a portion  of  the  tower  has  been  cut  away  to  insert  the  arch, 
and  the  very  remarkable  pendentive,  or  squinch,  was  inserted 
across  the  angle  to  carry  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, — but  that 
the  settlement  caused  by  this  operation  compelled  the  builders 
to  desist  from  this  attempt, — and  that  the  portion  of  wall  which 
was  left  below  the  squinch  was  converted  into  a sort  of  pillar, 
as  it  now  remains.  That  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  was  altered 
to  convert  it  into  a vestry  for  the  church,  and  the  present  door- 
way altered  and  the  window  inserted;  and  in  order  to  give 
more  room  in  this  vestry  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  has  been 
chiselled  away  all  round  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 

No  other  round  tower  has  a window  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  doorway  is  almost  always  on  the  first  floor,  or  several  feet 
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from  tlie  ground.  They  allow  this  tower  to  be  probably  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  round  towers,  but  still  long  anterior  to  any  of 
the  buildings  now  attached  to  it : also,  that  the  chancel  is  con- 
siderably anterior  to  the  nave.  But  as  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  bonded  in  with  the  tower  as  well  as  the  chancel-arch, 
this  theory  would  involve  the  cutting  away  of  one-half  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  to  insert  these  walls— a wonderfully  bold 
piece  of  engineering  indeed,  and  one  that  was  perfectly  need- 
less ; for  they  had  only  to  build  the  church  a few  feet  further 
to  the  north,  for  which  there  is  ample  space,  and  the  whole 
difficulty  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  general  theory  of  this  school  is,  that  the  round  towers 
belong  to  a period  before  the  Christian  era,  or  at  least  before 
Ireland  was  Christian.  We  believe  this  is  as  fair  a statement  of 
their  views  as  our  limits  will  allow : it  is  certainly  our  wish  to 
be  just  and  fair  to  all  parties,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
same  space  to  views  which  appear  to  us  untenable  that  we  allot 
to  those  which  appear  probable,  and  consistent  with  the  general 
history  of  the  art  of  building. 

(3.)  St.  Kieraffis  Church  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a very  small 
rude  chapel,  of  rough  masonry,  with  wide  joints  of  mortar  : the 
side  walls  project  at  each  end,  forming  a kind  of  pilaster  but- 
tress. The  two  cross  walls  are  built  within  the  side  walls,  and  not 
bonded  in : this  peculiarity  occurs  in  St.  Declan’s  Chapel  at 
Ardmore,  and  in  several  others  of  the  rude  early  churches  in 
Ireland.  At  the  west  end  is  one  jamb  of  a doorway,  the  only 
bit  of  chiselled  stone  in  the  building.  The  dimensions  are 
19  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft,  including  the  buttresses,  which  project  east 
and  west;  the  walls  are  2 ft.  1 in.  thick,  and  have  been  plastered 
inside  and  outside.  This  chapel  may  probably  be  early  work. 

(4.)  Near  the  large  church  to  the  north-east  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a small  chapel,  said  to  have  been  that  of  the 
O’Kellys,  who  erected  a church  here  in  1167. 

(5.)  The  church  of  O’Melaghlin  is  small  and  rough.  The 
east  window  consists  of  two  very  narrow  slits  scarcely  wider 
than  loopholes,  or  they  might  be  called  round-headed  lancets. 
These  are  very  widely  splayed  inside  ; the  rear-arch  is  formed 
by  a keeled  bowtel,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish 
architecture : in  English  work  the  mouldings  of  the  jamb 
would  stop  at  the  splay  of  the  sill,  but  here  they  are  carried 
all  round  the  window-opening,  giving  it  a great  neatness  and 
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finish.  The  keeled  moulding  is  one  of  late  or  transition  cha- 
racter, and  would  shew  this  window  not  to  be  earlier  than  1180. 
This  peculiarity  of  carrying  the  mouldings  along  the  splay  of 


Interior,  East  Windo-w  of  Temple  Ry,  or  MelagUin’s  Clmrcli,  Clonmacnoise. 

the  window  and  so  completing  the  circuit,  instead  of  stopping 
them  at  the  sill  in  the  usual  manner,  occurs  also  in  the  Somer- 
setshire buildings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as 
at  Wells  and  Glastonbury,  and  was  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Willis,  at  the  Wells  Meeting  in  1863,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  Somersetshire  style.  The  doorway  is  patchwork 
of  old  materials : the  north  and  west  walls  have  probably  also 
been  rebuilt  of  old  materials. 

(6.)  On  the  south  side  of  the  large  church  are  two  small 
churches  or  chapels  joined  together  end  to  end,  with  a small 
early  window  in  the  partition  wall ; they  seem  to  have  been 
thatched,  by  the  ledge  left  in  the  wall  of  the  gable  at  each  end. 
Of  these  two  chapels,  the  western  one,  called  Tempul  Doulin, 
is  the  earlier,  and  has  been  complete  in  itself,  with  a small  east 
window  splayed  within,  now  opening  into  the  other  chapel.  The 
two  windows  on  the  south  side  are  square-topped.  The  west 
doorway  is  pointed,  but  the  pointed  arch  is  inserted ; the  inner 
opening  is  square-topped,  with  a single  flat  stone  for  a lintel; 
there  are  flat  buttresses  at  the  west  end  terminating  the  side- 
walls.  Over  the  west  door  is  a tombstone,  let  in,  with  the  date 
of  1609  upon  it. 
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(7.)  The  other  chapel,  called  Tempul  Hurpan,  or  O’Torpan, 
joined  on  to  this,  has  the  east  window  broken  out,  and  there 
are  no  side  windows ; the  masonry  is  rough  and  irregular,  but 
with  mortar;  the  south 
doorway  is  small,  and 
has  a round  arch  of 
rough  stone  for  the 
head. 

On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  cemetery  is  a 
stone  rudely  hollowed 
out  as  if  for  a seat,  and 
called  by  the  guides 
“ St.  Kieraids  Chair.”  It  is  probably  the  head  of  a window. 

(8.)  O’Connor’s  Church,  or  Tempull  Connor,  after  lying  in 
ruins,  was  some  years  ago  roofed  in  and  fitted  up  for  use  as  the 
Protestant  parochial  church.  The  walls  are  more  massive  than 
those  of  the  other  churches,  but  in  their  modernized  condition 
exhibit  only  one  feature  of  ancient  architecture,  viz.  the  door- 
way; the  opening  2ft.  9in.  wide,  and  5ft.  Sin.  high  to  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  which  is  a semicircle.  The  arch  and 
jambs  are  devoid  of  moulding,  but  there  is  a flatly  moulded 
impost  at  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  the  jambs  have  a small 
chamfered  plinth.  The  door  is  placed  very  near  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  and  the  soffit  of  the  arch  outside  of  it  is  formed  into 
two  flat  arch-ribs  by  a channel  9 in.  wide. 

Eastward  from  the  churchyard  is  the  cairn  of  the  three 
crosses,  and  still  further  east  are  the  small  remains  of  the 
Nunnery.  The  church  here  was,  like  those  at  the  principal 
cemetery,  of  small  dimensions.  The  walls  are  of  the  hard 
limestone  of  the  country,  and  hammer-dressed  only,  but  the 
arch  is  of  sandstone,  which  more  readily  admits  of  having  orna- 
ments carved  upon  it.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  to  build  the 
walls  of  the  hard  stone  of  the  country,  and  make  the  dressings 
only  of  freestone,  brought  from  a distance,  frequently  from 
Caen.  The  only  piece  of  architecture  left  is  a fragment  of  the 
chancel-arch.  The  north  pier  retains  its  capitals,  which  are 
of  singular  design,  and  numerous  pieces  of  the  archivolt  with 
chevron  mouldings  and  flat  carvings  are  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  arch  was  semicircular  in  form.  This  church  is  evidently 
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the  same  as  the  Church  of  the  Nuns  recorded  to  have  been  fin- 
ished in  1167 ; and  the  architectural  character  of  this  chancel- 
arch  agrees  perfectly  with  that  date.  It  affords  us  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Irish  style  of  the  twelfth  century. 


Capital  and  Arcli-moiildings  of  Cliancel-arcli,  Nuns’  Cliurcli,  Clonmacnoise,  A.D.  1167. 


The  annexed  woodcut  of  a portion  of  this  arch  is  enlarged 
from  the  view  given  in  Harrises  Ware.  The  inner  arch  was, 
in  Harrises  time,  complete,  though  now  only  a small  portion, 
as  shewn  in  Mr.  Hills^  drawing,  remains.  At  that  time,  too, 
fragments  of  the  two  outer  arches  remained  in  situ,  but  they 
have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Harris’s  plate  is  therefore 
valuable,  for  though  rudely  executed,  it  is  sufficiently  detailed 
to  allow  of  its  being  accurately  made  out. 

The  alternate  interrupted  zigzag  or  chevron  on  the  middle 
arch  is  remarkable.  It  is  a rather  late  ornament,  and  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  date  given  to  it.  The  same  ornament, 
but  not  alternated,  occurs  at  New  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  which 
is  a late  church.  This  arch  and  the  one  at  Tempul  Finghin 
are  so  much  alike  in  character,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
they  were  erected  about  the  same  time.  The  arch  of  the  Nuns’ 
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church  is  of  decidedly  English  character,  though  with  a little 
of  the  early  frette-work  which  we  find  on  early  gravestones  and 
crosses,  hut  the  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of  the  piers  are 
totally  unlike  anything  in  England,  and  if  taken  by  themselves 
would  appear  to  be  of  much  earlier  character  than  the  arch. 
It  appears  that  the  chief  features  of  this  arch  were  copied 
from  English  examples,  but  being  carried  out  by  Irish  work- 
men they  introduced  various  Irish  details  into  the  ornaments. 
These  are  all  rude  copies  of  Classic  decoration — the  Grecian 
frette,  the  volute  and  human  head;  while  some  of  the  balls  in 
the  abacus  have  the  early  pear-shaped  ornament,  giving  them 
much  the  appearance  of  the  ball- flower.  This  ornament  is 
common  in  the  western  provinces  of  France  in  work  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  would  seem  as  if  fashions  in  Ireland  were 
not  so  soon  laid  aside  as  in  England,  but  that  when  once 
adopted  they  were  carried  forward  into  succeeding  centuries. 
We  have  here  early  work  copied  in  late  Norman  times,  and  we 
have  in  other  examples  thirteenth-century  work  carried  for- 
ward into  fourteenth  and  even  fifteenth  century  buildings,  but 
always  mixed  with  other  features  which  belong  to  the  later 
time ; and  therefore,  in  undertaking  to  fix  the  date  of  a building 
in  Ireland,  all  these  considerations  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  a careful  investigation  of  all  its  features  should  be  made, 
before  any  opinion  is  given.  It  is  a new  field,  and  but  little 
understood,  and  it  requires  time  and  labour  and  an  earnest 
desire  after  truth  in  order  to  work  out  its  history  correctly. 

Many  of  the  buildings  called  churches  are  merely  family 
burial-chapels,  which  in  Ireland  it  was  the  custom  to  keep 
separate,  scattered  about  the  burial-ground,  instead  of  attaching 
them  to  the  cathedral  or  other  larger  church,  and  making  one 
building  of  some  importance,  as  was  done  in  other  countries. 

At  a short  distance  from  this  cemetery  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  built  by  the  English  in  1212;  which  has  evidently 
been  a fortress  of  some  importance,  having  a wide  and  deep  foss, 
a square  keep,  and  a courtyard  with  a gatehouse  and  walls  of 
enceinte.  It  was  probably  built  upon  early  earthworks,  like  so 
many  other  castles,  and  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  abbot’s 
fort  mentioned  under  the  date  918.  The  keep  is  massive,  with 
very  thick  rude  walls,  the  windows  are  mere  rude  loops,  but 
not  very  small  nor  very  narrow.  The  whole  appearance  of  this 
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ruin  is  that  of  very  rough  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  without 
any  ashlar;  it  is  scarcely  more  advanced  in  character  than 
GundulplFs  Keep  at  Mailing  in  1080,  and  shews  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  Ireland  could  not  have  been  in  advance  of  other 
countries  at  the  time  this  castle  was  built.  It  is  evident  from 
Giraldus  and  other  historians  that  the  English  forces  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  for 
them  to  have  built  much  themselves;  they  must  have  em- 
ployed the  natives  to  build  for  them ; and  this  is  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  English  castles  in  Ireland 
are  of  so  much  earlier  character  in  appearance  than  the  castles 
in  England  of  the  same  period.  The  numerous  castles  built  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  infinitely  superior  in  con- 
struction to  this,  which  is  half-a-century  later  in  date.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  Eoderick  O’Connor,  King  of  Connaught, 
built  a castle  of  stone  at  Tuara  in  1161,  it  was  a thing  so  new 
and  uncommon,  that  it  became  famous  among  the  Irish  at  that 
time  by  the  name  of  the  Wonderful  Castle.”  Even  at  Tarah, 
in  Meath,  the  principal  palace  of  the  Irish  kings,  there  are  no 
traces  of  any  stone  building.  When  Henry  II.  was  in  Dublin 
in  1171  he  caused  a royal  palace  to  be  erected  for  him  with 
excellent  workmanship,  of  smoothe  wattles,  after  the  fashion 
of  Ireland  There  is  no  difference  in  construction  between 
churches  or  towers,  and  castles  or  houses.  Stone  walls  must 
be  built  in  the  same  manner  to  whatever  purpose  they  are 
applied,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Irish  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  cut  stone  even  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  round  towers  appear  to  us  clearly  Ecclesiastical,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  admirable  work,  the  ar- 
guments of  which  on  this  point  seem  quite  unanswerable.  They 
were  intended  for  different  ecclesiastical  purposes;  they  would 
serve  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  priest  and  his  treasures,  and 
answer  all  the  usual  purposes  of  church  towers,  including  that 
of  guiding  the  funerals  to  the  burial-ground,  whether  by  night 
or  by  day ; the  upper  story,  with  the  openings  in  it,  would  serve 
either  for  a lantern  at  night  or  a belfry  by  day.  Some  such  con- 
trivance as  these  tall  towers  or  hollow  pillars  was  necessary  in 
a country  covered  with  forests.  AYe  know  that  throughout  a 
long  period  Irish  oak  was  an  important  article  of  commerce; 
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many  church  roofs  built  of  this  material  still  remain  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  France,  and  the  material  was  celebrated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  coffers  even  in  Italy.  The  peat  bogs 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  having  once  been  forests,  turned  into 
bogs  by  the  negligence  of  the  people  in  allowing  the  mouths 
of  the  water-courses  to  become  choked  up,  by  which  means 
extensive  plains  were  converted  into  swamps.  The  great  bog 
of  Allan,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  cemetery  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland,  on  an  extensive 
table-land  of  high  ground  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
run  through  it;  but  the  mouths  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
streams  where  they  join  the  principal  rivers  are  permitted 
to  be  choked  up,  either  from  mere  negligence  or  from  the 
narrow  selfishness  of  some  proprietors  of  mills.  Even  if  these 
extensive  bogs  existed  at  so  early  a period  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  some  guide  to  the  burial-ground 
would  still  be  required.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  any  of  these  burial-grounds  were  Pagan,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  they  were  all 
Christian;  and  as  all  the  round  towers  are  situated  in  these 
burial-grounds,  they  must  have  been  Christian  also.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  mentions  the  Ecclesiastical  Tower  of  Kildare’^  as 
existing  in  his  time,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
There  is  still  a round  tower  there,  and  no  remains  of  any 
other  early  tower.  The  same  writer  mentions  round  towers 
also  in  general  terms  as  an  Irish  custom,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  any  of  the  existing  towers  are  of  a date  prior 
to  the  year  1000.  Two  centuries  was  a period  long  enough  to 
establish  a custom ; or  if  some  were  built  before  that  time 
they  would  certainly  be  very  badly  built,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  stand  very  long.  Those  which  are  built  of  mere 
boulders,  or  entirely  of  rough  stone  without  any  ashlar,  may 
be  of  any  age.  Such  structures  hardly  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  architecture  at  all.  But  when  we  come  to  ashlar 
masonry  like  these  towers  at  Clonmacnoise,  the  case  is  very 
different ; we  then  come  within  the  range  of  the  general  history 
of  art,  which  follows  the  same  rules  and  the  same  order  in  all 
countries,  although  one  may  be  a generation  or  two  in  advance 
of  another.  Whether  Ireland  was  generally  in  advance  of  or 
behind  other  countries  is  a point  to  be  further  examined. 

There  are  at  Clonmacnoise  and  in  other  places  in  Ireland 
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several  tombstones  of  very  early  date,  with  names  incised 
upon  them  in  the  Irish  character,  some  of  which  have  been 
identified  as  the  names  of  persons  living  at  remote  periods, 
chiefly  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  some  earlier.  These  early 
tombstones  are  a very  curious  and  interesting  study  of  them- 
selves, but  have  little  connection  with  the  history  of  architec- 
ture. All  early  nations  used  stone  for  graves  and  memorials, 
such  as  the  cromlechs  and  the  pillar-stones,  of  which  the  Irish 
gravestones  are  the  legitimate  successors.  These  early  stones 
bear  no  marks  of  iron  tools  ; they  are  split  and  hammer-dressed. 
The  incised  inscriptions  may  probably  have  been  made  with 
a pointed  instrument  of  iron ; but  the  earlier  ones  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  executed  with  hammer  and  chisel.  They  are 
not  squared  or  cut  into  any  regular  shape;  the  outline  of  the 
rock  or  mass  of  stone  from  which  they  were  split  is  still  pre- 
served in  many  instances.  We  know  that  one  of  the  uses  of 
the  instruments  commonly  called  celts,”  whether  of  stone  or 
bronze,  was  as  a wedge  to  split  both  timber  and  stone.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  cutting  and  carving  of  stone  with 
iron  tools  before  the  eleventh  century  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  buildings  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury are  everywhere  constructed  of  rough  stone,  and  cut  stone 
only  comes  in  sparingly  about  the  middle  of  that  century.  The 
large  and  fine  church  of  St.  Hilary,  at  Poitiers,  consecrated 
A.D.  1049,  was  built  entirely  of  rough  stone,  perfectly  plain, 
with  a wooden  roof : at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
a stone  vault  was  put  on,  and  the  walls  were  cased  on  the  out- 
side with  cut  stone  to  strengthen  them : the  external  casing 
blocks  up  some  of  the  original  windows,  and  all  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  interior  was  inserted  at  the  same  time  with  this 
external  casing.  What  probability  is  there  that  Ireland  was 
in  advance  of  Poitou,  then  one  of  the  most  civilized  districts 
of  Europe  ? 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Clonmacnoise  is  one 
of  the  stone  crosses  covered  with  rich  sculptures  for  which 
Ireland  is  celebrated,  and  the  age  of  which  is  much  disputed; 
those  at  Cashel  and  Tuam  are  considered  by  Dr.  Petrie  as  of 
the  twelfth  century ; the  present  one  he  considers  much  earlier, 
but  gives  no  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion ; he  says  that 
it  is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral, 
which  has  scolloped  capitals  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  have 
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no  sculpture  of  raised  figures  deeply  cut  which  can  be  proved 
by  any  good  evidence  to  be  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century, 
or  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  either  in  England  or  France.  The 
capitals  ornamented  with  figures  in  the  church  of  the  “ Abhaie 
aux  Dames,”  at  Caen,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of 
the  date  of  the  foundation  in  1066,  are  now  proved  to  belong 
to  a rebuilding  about  a century  later,  and  similar  discoveries 
have  been  made  elsewhere.  The  earliest  examples  appear  to 
be  imitations  of  wood-carving,  and  the  early  interlaced  pattern 
commonly  called  Runic  is  a palpable  imitation  of  wicker-work. 
This  cross  is  of  sandstone,  and  the  carving  is  deeply  cut ; the 
Irish  inscriptions  upon  it  given  by  Dr.  Petrie  (p.  268)  are  sup- 
posed to  prove  that  the  cross  was  erected  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  These  inscriptions  are : — 

A PEATER  FOE  FLANN,  SOIT  OF  MAELSECHEAlF-]Sr. 

A PEATEE  FOE  COLMAN,  WHO  MADE  THIS  CROSS  OH  THE  ETHG  FLAHH. 

This  proves  that  the  cross  was  erected  by  Colman  to  the 
memory  of  King  Flann,  and  Dr.  Petrie  has  shewn  that  there 
was  an  Abbot  Colman  cotemporary  with  Flann ; but  there  may 
have  been  another  of  the  same  name,  or  the  cross  may  have 
been  renewed  when  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  stone  crosses  covered  with 
figures  are  often  copies  in  stone  of  earlier  crosses  made  of  wood 
or  wicker-work,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  same  spot,  and 
had  obtained  a reputation  for  sanctity.  This  would  explain 
many  of  the  apparent  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  which  have 
been  remarked  by  those  who  have  examined  them.  If  the 
ornaments  were  merely  of  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  shallow 
surface  ornament,  which  may  be  executed  with  a knife  only, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  and 
is  used  by  the  New  Zealanders  at  the  present  day,  and  at  all 
periods  by  people  in  a similar  stage  of  civilization,  we  might 
allow  them  any  degree  of  antiquity.  But  when  numerous  small 
human  figures  are  used,  and  the  cutting  is  so  deep  as  to  require 
the  hammer  and  chisel,  we  are  obliged  to  enquire  at  what 
period  similar  sculpture  was  introduced  in  other  countries. 


DISCOYEEY  OE  A CELTIC  KITCHEN-EEEUSE-HEAP  AT 
I^OEMANBY  IK  CLEVELAKD. 


The  site  of  this  interesting  discovery,  which  was  made  in  the  autumn 
of  1863,  is  a point  on  the  flank  of  Normanby  Bank,  about  250  feet 
below  the  highest  ground  of  the  moor  above,  and  450  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  nearest  point,  is  more  than  miles  distant 
by  the  air-line.  Before  the  iron  mines  in  the  bank  were  wrought,  or, 
in  other  words,  only  a few  years  ago,  the  seam  of  ironstone  must  have 
cropped  out  in  very  near  vicinity  to  the  soil  which  lay  above  this  curious 
memorial  of  Celtic  times.  As  it  is  at  present,  much  excavation  has 
taken  place,  and  the  face  of  the  outcropping  seam  presents  a perpen- 
dicular wall  of  some  ten  feet  high.  Opposite  to  this,  and  at  a distance 
of  less  than  twenty  yards,  is  the  bank  in  which  the  deposit  to  be  noticed 
has  been  laid  opeji  to  view. 

The  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  discovery  was  that  mining 
necessities  led  to  the  formation  of  a new  road  at  a level  lower  by  about 
sixteen  feet  than  an  existing  one  ; this,  moreover,  could  scarcely  be  less 
than  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  circumjacent  modern  surface.  While 
the  workmen  were  engaged  in  excavating  and  removing  the  soil,  in 
a direction  mainly  parallel  to  the  old  road,  their  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  presence  of  many  bones  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation ; while, 
a little  lower,  they  came  upon  a layer  which  seemed  to  consist  in  great 
degree  of  shells.  The  interest  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  engineer 
being  excited,  a considerable  collection  of  the  strange  matters  was 
speedily  formed,  inclusive  of  the  bones  of  various  animals,  many  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery,  and  portions  of  three  difi'erent  querns.  More- 
over, among  the  other  bones,  part  of  a lower  human  jaw,  with  three 
of  the  molars  still  in  the  sockets,  was  discovered,  together  with  a sub- 
stance which,  at  least,  presents  a strong  resemblance  to  hair,  possibly 
human  hair.  The  writer  was  on  the  spot,  for  several  hours  each  day, 
on  the  2nd,  10th,  and  17th  of  December,  and  he  took  part  in  very 
nearly  all  the  excavation  which  has  been  made  subsequently  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  road. 

On  further  investigation  more  bones  and  pottery  have  been  found, 
until,  in  all,  portions  of  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  vases  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  many  stones-weight  of  the  bones.  These  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  animals  of  the  ox  kind,  to  sheep,  deer,  and  swine.  One 
skull  of  an  animal  of  the  first-named  species,  with  the  horns  still 
attached,  and  unbroken  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
orbits,  is  pronounced  to  be  that  of  Bos  longifrons.  It  is  small  in  its 
dimensions ; but,  to  compensate,  multitudes  of  other  bones,  belonging 
presumably  to  the  same  species,  testify  to  a very  considerable  size  in- 
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deed  in  the  individuals  which  owned  them.  Many  jaws,  for  instance, 
together  with  bones  from  both  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  ribs,  would  not 
disgrace  the  primest  prize  beef  of  the  present  day,  A tusk  of  a small 
boar,  tolerably  entire,  was  also  picked  out,  and  afterwards  a part  of  the 
opposite  tusk  and  jaw  of  another.  But  the  bones  of  this  animal  were 
comparatively  scanty  among  the  general  mass.  There  was  no  lack, 
however,  of  bones  of  deer  and  sheep,  at  least  of  deer  or  sheep  ; but 
there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  both.  The  vari- 
ation in  size  of  corresponding  bones  of  these  creatures  was  very  striking. 
Some  were  so  small  that  the  animals  to  which  they  bad  belonged  must 
have  been  almost  dwarf  specimens  of  their  several  tribes.  In  answer 
to  a suggestion  that  they  might  be  the  bones  of  young  animals,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  bones  were  as  hard  and  perfect  at  the  edges  as  else- 
where, whereas  those  of  animals  in  early  growth  are  cartilaginous  at 
their  edges  and  for  some  space  towards  the  centre.  The  writer  has 
partaken  of  a leg  of  well-fed  Welsh  mutton  which  did  not  weigh 
five  pounds : more  than  one  blade-bone  from  the  shoulder  that  passed 
through  his  hands  at  Normanby  suggested  a shoulder  of  mutton  scarcely 
heavy  enough  to  have  grown  on  a sheep  of  even  that  diminutive  size. 

Besides  these  bones,  many  of  which  still  retained  no  small  degree  of 
toughness,  were  a great  number  of  others  much  smaller  and  very  much 
comminuted,  or  possibly  even  quite  decayed,  and  only  betokening  their 
former  presence  by  the  occurrence  in  their  casts  of  a mineral  which  ac- 
companied every  bone  that  was  exhumed,  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
This  was  the  earthy  phosphate  of  iron,  and  when  first  dug  out  was  of 
a dirty  white  hue,  and  marly  consistency,  but  when  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  hours  it  assumed  a very  beautiful  blue  tint. 
Besides  the  other  bones  there  was  what  may  yet  prove  to  have  been 
the  tooth  of  some  large  predaceous  fish. 

To  pass  now  to  a notice  of  the  shell-bed.  This  was  about  eight  inches 
in  thickness,  and  consisted  principally  of  shells,  exclusively  those  of  the 
common  marine  mussel  and  the  ordinary  “ pinpatch,”  (as  the  periwinkle 
is  locally  called).  These  were  nearly  all  perfect  in  form,  but  of  the 
consistency  of  water-soaked  paper,  and  the  periwinkles  had  lost  most  of 
their  colour.  The  mussels,  on  the  contrary,  are  unaltered  in  this  respect, 
and  after  careful  drying  resume  much  of  their  shelly  consistency.  All 
these  had  evidently  been  opened,  for  no  case  whatever  of  the  two  valves 
still  united  at  the  hinge  presented  itself.  Intermingled  with  the  shells 
was  a quantity  of  drift  vegetable  matter,  of  various  sorts,  and  soil,  such 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  any  stream  after  a flood. 

The  average  depth  of  the  lower  part  of  this  shell-bed  below  the  modern 
surface  cannot  be  stated  as  less  than  eighteen  to  nineteen  feet.  Below 
it  lay  other  sedimentary  matter,  still  enclosing  fragments  of  wood,  sticks, 
a stray  shell  or  two,  and  pebbles ; while,  in  one  case,  the  root  portion 
of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  with  the  roots  still  in  situ,  was  dug  out.  The 
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larger  proportion  of  bones  and  pottery,  as  well  as  the  broken  querns, 
was  dug  out  from  just  above  the  shell  bed ; though,  in  some  cases,  pieces 
of  pottery  were  found  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  higher. 

The  following  rough  sketch  of  section  will  illustrate  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  beds  and  their  contents. 


Lev^el  of  Moef^rn  Surface 


Zevel  of  For^mer  Boad 


Iron  -Stone 
Seam. 


Ochrey  Beet 


Shell 


Level  of  Ken-  Road 


A Trunk  and  roots  of  tree  in  situ. 

B B Disturbed  and  broken  blocks  of  ironstone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fault. 
a b e d e General  line  of  the  direction  of  the  fault. 

♦ Position  of  bones,  broken  querns,  fragments  of  pottery. 

Scale,  about  l-16th  of  an  inch  to  a foot  for  height.  To  husband  space,  the  fault  is  brought 
much  nearer  the  shell-bed  than  in  reality. 


The  mLved  matter  which  lies  above  the  shell-bed,  like  all  the  rest,  bears 
unmistakeable  tokens  of  having  been  deposited  in  water ; and,  more- 
over, in  water  not  liable  to  any  great  commotion,  or  even  to  the  dis- 
turbance which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  hasty  influx  of  a consider- 
able volume  of  water.  The  stream  which  supplied  it  must  have  been 
small,  and  not  liable  to  be  ever  converted  into  a torrent,  however  small. 
For  large  quantities  of  matters,  which  must  have  been  very  light  when 
deposited,  lie  equably  difi”used  throughout  the  bed,  which  is  limited  below 
by  the  shells,  above,  at  a distance  of  about  five  feet  on  the  average,  by 
an  ochrey-yellow  stratum  of  several  inches  thick ; and  these  matters  are 
leaves  of  trees,  twigs,  sticks,  knots  or  lumps  of  wood,  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  moss,  bracken,  ling,  sedges,  rushes,  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  a few 
stray  seeds  of  plants  ; besides  two  or  three  wing-cases  of  beetles.  These 
substances  abound  most  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  bed  ; higher  up  it  con- 
sists more  exclusively  of  earthy  matters.  Tne  ochrey  seam  above  could 
only  have  been  deposited  in  stiil  water ; and  above  that  again  evidences 
of  the  same  fact  abound. 

An  examination  of  the  section  presented  further  along  the  new  road 
gives  an  intelligible  hint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a hollow  capable  of 
containing  an  accumulation  of  water,  may — if  not  must — have  been 
formed ; for  there  is  disclosed  the  existence  of  a ‘ trouble,’  or  fault, 
in  the  ironstone,  the  inner  surface  of  which  (or  that  which  lies  towards 
the  deposit)  is,  so  to  speak,  puddled  with  a facing  of  clay  and  pebbles, 
that  may  be  traced  downwards  uutil  lost  beneath  the  level  of  the  new 
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road.  One  thing  else  may  be  noted  as  certain,  that  there  was  a time 
when  no  accumulation  of  water  existed  here,  and  that  at  that  time  trees 
were  rooted  at  a level  of  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the  modern  sur- 
face. How — by  what  means~this  level  was  so  affected  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  bottom  of  a quiet  pool  of  certainly  many  yards  in  di- 
ameter, must  always  remain  a mystery  : but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
room  for  doubt  that  such  a change  has  occurred  ; any  more  than  that, 
after  the  change,  the  pool  became,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  almost 
certainly  not  long  afterwards,  the  receptacle  of  abundant  refuse  matters 
left  from  the  food  of  a human  community.  That  this  community  con- 
sisted of  a family  or  families  of  Celts  is,  I suppose,  open  to  no  kind  or 
degree  of  doubt.  The  pottery  alone  is  of  such  a description  as  to  decide 
that  question.  Portions  of  not  less  (as  has  been  said  above)  than  ten 
or  twelve  vessels,  in  all,  have  been  obtained,  most  of  them  of  large  size. 
One  was  of  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth,  three  or 
four  others  between  that  and  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches ; several  others, 
uncertain ; and  one,  by  very  far  the  least  of  the  whole,  not  more  than 
four  or  five.  Two  or  three  of  tliese,  of  which  portions  of  the  mouth 
were  found,  are  formed  without  lip  or  projecting  rim  ; the  others  have 
a mere  thin  rim  or  flange,  of  small  width,  like  many  of  the  domestic 
vessels  of  the  present  day.  The  querns  were  formed,  one  of  a hard, 
close-grained  freestone,  the  other  of  the  so-called  white  flint,  or  ‘ crow- 
stone,’  of  the  neighbourhood  ; one  of  the  two  being  a segment  of  a flatter 
cone  than  the  other,  and  having  a rather  convex  bottom  against 
a slightly  concave  one  in  its  companion.  The  third  had  been  brought 
to  the  conical  shape,  but  was  left  quite  incomplete  both  at  bottom  and 
top,  and  of  course,  therefore,  no  perforation  was  so  much  as  commenced. 
No  implement  of  any  sort  or  kind  could  be  discovered,  unless  a longish 
wooden  peg  and  a couple  of  what  might  be  rude  bone-pegs  (rather  than 
pins)  may  be  looked  on  as  such.  Nor  was  any  personal  ornament  re- 
covered, except  half  of  a jet  ring,  very  beautifully  formed  and  polished, 
and  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  a fair-sized  modern  ring  for  keys. 
But  although  no  implements  were  found,  pieces  of  wood  with  the  marks 
of  cutting,  or  rather  chopping,  upon  them  were  found  in  four  or  five 
different  cases ; and  in  two  instances,  at  least,  bones  that  had  been  cut 
across,  more  or  less  obliquely,  were  observed.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  cut  edges  in  the  bones  was  roughness ; the  implement  employed 
had  rather  burst  its  way  through  than  severed  it,  and  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  wood  suggested  the  employment  of  a tool  which,  whatever  else 
maj'^  have  characterized  it,  had  anything  rather  than  a keen  edge.  The 
contrast  between  the  surface  of  a chip  from  a tree  felled  yesterday  and 
that  of  the  old  stone-hatchet-hewn  oak-tree  coffin  in  the  Scarborough 
Museum,  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  between  the  same  chip  and  the 
cut  edges  of  the  wood  from  this  Normanby  find. 
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In  the  instance  just  now  quoted — -the  remarkable  Gristhorpe  find — 
articles  of  bronze — a javelin  head  and  a pin  or  two — were  found  asso- 
ciated with  a variety  of  flint  articles— arrow-heads,  knives,  &c. ; a tes- 
timony, sufficiently  supported  from  other  sources,  that  the  use  of  stone 
axes  was  continued  after  the  introduction  of  metal  weapons.  So  that 
there  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a conjec- 
ture as  to  the  date  of  this  Normanby  deposit.  It  may  come  down  nearly 
to  historic  times,  in  other  words,  be  approximately  contemporiineous  with 
the  burial  of  the  Gristhorpe  chieftain  : or  it  may  date  back  far  further  in 
the  remote  past.  One  bone  which  the  writer,  on  his  first  visit,  picked 
out  from  among  the  mass  already  collected,  seems  to  favour  the  latter  sup- 
position. It  is  the  metatarsal  bone  from  a sheep  or  deer,  and,  besides 
being  perforated  throughout,  has  a transverse  hole  bored  through  about 
midway  from  either  end ; in  this  respect  presenting  a close  analogy  to 
a relic  taken  by  the  writer  from  an  urn  undoubtedly  belonging  to  an 
early  Celtic  burial 

It  may  be  added  that  the  human  jaw  is  peculiarly  massive  and  broad, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  a person  of  herculean  frame.  The  three 
teeth  still  left  are  of  enormous  size  ; very  considerably  larger  than  those 
in  the  head  of  the  Gristhorpe  skeleton,  which  is  that  of  a man  of  six 
feet  two  or  three  inches.  Another  peculiarity  about  these  three  teeth, 
which  strikes  the  eye  quite  as  forcibly  as  their  great  size,  is  the  degree 
in  which  they  have  been  worn  down,  and  flat,  by  use.  Indeed,  the 
crowns  are  gone  ; and  thus  the  fact  appears  that  though  beef,  mutton, 
venison,  and  pork,  varied  with  smaller  game  and  subsidized  with  shell- 
fish, may  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  items  of  food,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, to  the  owner  of  these  teeth  and  his  relations  and  friends,  still, 
for  a considerable  part  of  his  diet,  he  must  have  depended  on  a supply 
of  matters  of  such  a nature  as  to  grind  down  almost  the  entire  enamel 
of  the  most  formidable  set  of  grinders  the  writer  ever  beheld. 

As  to  the  special  form  in  which  the  deposit  has  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes,  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  frame  any  theory  to  account 
for  it.  The  ochrey  bed  has  a slight  dip  towards  the  west  and  north, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  suspended  sedimentary  portion  of  its 
constituents  must  have  been  poured  in  from  the  side  of  the  steep  bank 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  ironstone  wall  mentioned  above : a con- 
clusion which  perhaps  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  far  as  it  could 
be  traced,  the  shell-bed  appeared  to  paltake  of  the  same  slope.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  none  of  the  shells  composing  it  had 
been  ‘‘rolled.”  Not  one  among  them  presented  the  slightest  traces  of 
abrasion,  nor  was  there  a single  instance  among  the  bones  which  sug- 
gested so  much  as  the  notion  of  their  being  water-worn.  The  edges  of 
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the  beef  ribs  were  so  sharp  that  the  question  was  mooted  once  and 
again,  “ Are  they  not  artificially  sharpened  ?”  while  the  fracture  in  the 
bones  which  had  contained  marrow — all  of  them,  almost  to  one,  broken 
across — was  strangely  fresh  and  angular  still.  Besides,  a current  capa- 
ble of  moving  the  massive  fragments  of  the  querns  must  have  worn  the 
pottery  to  nothing,  rounded  off  all  the  edges  of  the  broken  bones,  and 
reduced  the  shells  to  fine  fragments.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that 
the  shells  and  other  matters  were  found  just  where  they  had  been 
thrown  ; and  then  the  enquiry  suggests  itself,  “ But,  on  that  suppo- 
sition, how  is  the  flat,  layer-like  form  of  the  deposit  to  be  accounted 
for?”  And  truly,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  evidence,  it  is  not  easy 
even  to  suggest  an  answer.  The  settlement,  whether  consisting  of  one 
family  or  several,  may  have  been  formed  on  the  side  of  the  bank  above 
the  pool,  near  the  point  at  which  the  small  supplying  stream  entered  it. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a miniature  ‘‘lake-settlement.”  Or — what  has  no 
ground,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  in  any  British  archaeological  dis- 
covery— it  may  have  been  constructed  in  the  trees  overhanging  the  pool, 
the  boll  and  roots  of  one  of  large  size  having  actually  been  (as  noticed 
above)  discovered  in  situ,  during  the  process  of  investigation.  The  first 
supposition  makes  the  equable  dispersion  of  the  shells  at  least  partially 
practicable,  but  supposes  the  bones,  pottery,  and  stones  deliberately 
thrown  far  out  into  the  pool.  The  last  is  unsupported  by  experience. 
The  second,  besides  being  arrived  at  by  a quasi  exhaustive  process, 
seems  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  better  than  either  of  the  other 
two ; only,  if  ever  a lake-dwelling  existed,  it  could  only  have  been  placed 
at  a very  short  distance  from  the  margin,  and  all  traces  of  it  must  have 
been  dug  away  in  the  earliest  excavations  made  on  the  spot  in  connec- 
tion with  the  initiatory  mining  operations.  There  is  certainly  another 
supposition,  though  fully  as  much  unsupported  by  tangible  evidence  as 
either  of  these  others,  namely,  that  the  dwelling  may  have  had  for  its 
site  a kind  of  small  promontory,  or  possibly  even  an  island-block  de- 
tached from  the  bank,  precipitated  forward  when  the  ironstone  fault  was 
occasioned,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the  bank  by  some  narrow 
gangway,  removable  at  pleasure.  And  it  is  not  quite  unworthy  of  men- 
tion that  the  human  bone  was  found,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
workmen,  in  a place  where  the  pool  must  have  reached  its  full  depth 
with  a very  rapidly  sloping  bank. 

What  may  be  called  the  geological  features  of  the  case — the  formation 
of  so  many  feet  of  sedimentary  matter  above  remains  of  the  epoch  these 
must  certainly  be  assigned  to — seem  to  the  writer  of  extreme  interest, 
and  to  be  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  questions 
discussed  in  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  recent  publication  are  matters  of  attentive 
consideration  and  concern. 
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THE  FOETIJNES  OF  EYESHAMS 

No  person  laying  claim  to  feeling,  taste,  patriotism,  and  sympathy 
with  his  fellow- man  can  be  insensible  to  the  attractions,  suggestive  na- 
ture, and  impressiveness  of  a conventual  ruin,  although  little  should  re- 
main beyond  the  actual  site.  The  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  its  special 
destination,  the  massiveness  of  construction  grand  even  in  wreck,  the 
long  pedigree  of  successive  generations  connected  with  those  mute 
remains,  and  the  proofs  of  unwearied  labour,  high  devotion,  and  un- 
swerving faith  which  they  exhibit,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  susceptible 
or  thoughtful  mind.  Unfortunately,  most  persons  enter  the  monastic 
close  or  stroll  along  the  roofless  grass-grown  aisles  without  previous 
information,  or  provided  only  with  the  scanty  and  superficial  aid  of 
a local  guide-book.  The  consequence  is  that  a new  disciple  of  erroneous 
views  is  made,  who  will  continue  to  propagate  the  current  language  of 
the  apologist  or  the  champion,  of  panegyric  or  calumny,  and  offer  to 
popular  credulity  the  adoption  of  one  of  two  alternatives,  the  belief  that 
a monastery  presented  either  the  semblance  of  a community  of  purified 
saints  or  the  secret  orgies  of  priests  of  Isis. 

Removed  now  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  excitable  period  of 
the  Reformation,  when  men’s  passions  w^ere  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  animosity,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  the  balance  with  an 
impartial  hand,  neither  led  astray  by  an  unreasonable  prejudice  nor 
blinded  by  the  spirit  of  the  partisan.  We  can  now  speak  with  temper, 
in  calm  judgment,  and  without  rancour  or  bigotry.  It  is  a trite  truism 
applicable  as  well  to  the  monastery  as  to  all  other  human  institutions, 
that  they  contained  mingled  good  and  evil,  and  that  the  corruption 
of  the  best  is  worse  than  that  of  the  bad.  The  fact  is  that  few  persons 
possess  the  inclination,  the  preliminary  study,  or  the  time  to  read  for 
themselves  on  such  subjects,  and  therefore  draw  their  conflicting 
impressions  with  regard  to  them  from  the  wild  denunciations  or  ex- 
aggerated praise  of  the  polemic,  or  from  the  feeble  sentimentalism 
of  the  writer  of  romance.  There  are  patient  scholars  who  have  devoted 
years  to  the  special  investigation,  poring  over  articles  of  visitation, 
rules,  chronicles  and  injunctions,  until  the  whole  inner  life  has  been 
revealed  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  writer,  as  if  the  covering  of  time 
had  been  lifted  bodily  off  these  ancient  establishments.  Such  men 
in  all  likelihood  have  pursued  and  supplemented  their  enquiries  by 

® Chronicon  Ahbatiaj  Eveshamensis,  Auctoribus  Dominico  Priore  Evesbainise 
et  Tlioina  de  Marleberge  Abbatc,  a Fundatione  ad  Annum  1213,  una  cum  Con- 
tinuationo  ad  Annum  1418.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  (Printed  fur  H.M,  Stationery  Office.) 
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practical  research,  tracing  out  with  unwearied  zeal  the  buried  lines  of 
walls,  long  hidden  under  the  turf,  and  revealed  only  by  the  spade 
guided  by  the  hand  of  science,  piecing  together  detached  fragments  of 
stone-work,  tracking  through  cumbrous  parchment  rolls  of  sacrists’ 
accounts,  yards  in  length  and  almost  illegible  pages  of  MS.,  the  data 
whieh  alone  enable  them  to  determine  the  destination  of  each  separate 
portion,  until  they  could  with  the  utmost  nicety  appropriate  the  ruin 
to  the  particular  Order  which  originally  erected  the  extensive  pile. 
Adepts  like  these  observe  without  amazement  the  otherwise  astonishing 
and  ludicrous  blunders  into  which  cursory  writers  are  betrayed,  the 
wonderful  confusion  in  which  they  necessarily  involve  matters  wholly 
distinct,  and  the  hardihood  of  profound  ignorance  with  which  they 
assimilate,  identify,  or  merge  into  one  the  different  arrangements, 
modes,  and  habits  of  life  which  characterized  the  learned  town-creating 
Benedictine,  the  rustic  country-loving  Cistercian,  the  luxurious  Clugniac, 
the  more  secularized  Augustine,  the  erratic  Preaching  Briar  of  the 
suburb,  and  the  recluse  Carthusian,  not  to  speak  of  less  celebrated 
communities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A monastery  is  a favourite  subject  of  romantic  description  with  the 
novelist  and  of  vehement  denunciation  with  the  man  of  party-spirit,  and 
in  consequence  their  representations  have  received  a tinge  from  their 
individual  prepossessions,  which,  because  popular,  have  been  accepted 
as  truthful  and  matter  of  fact.  To  these  it  will  be  well  to  oppose  a 
genuine  portraiture,  for  the  monastic  system  exercised  a most  important 
influence  in  matters  of  national  civilization,  sensibly  felt  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  only  the  noblest  monuments 
of  architecture  which  adorn  our  country,  but  also  the  annals  which 
form  our  earlier  history,  the  models  of  antiquity  still  standard  studies  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  but,  above  all,  the  priceless  legacy  of  the 
sacred  Word  of  God  common  to  them,  to  us,  and  to  our  children. 

We  need  not  exclaim  with  the  enthusiastic  Pugin,  “ What  had 
these  men  done  to  deserve  all  this  ?”  when  he  looked  upon  one  of 
our  old  churches  in  miserable  decay  ; nor  need  we  accept  the  glowing 
pictures  drawn  by  Kenelm  Digby,  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,  or 
panegyrists  of  their  school  (and  even  they  have  their  darker  sides  of 
revelation  of  the  past),  we  have  surer  guides  than  teachers  such  as 
they.  And  if  we  turn  from  modern  invectives  as  equally  untrust- 
worthy, we  must  not  close  at  once  with  the  pungent  satires  of  Chaucer, 
Piers  Ploughman,  Wycliffe,  or  the  satirists  of  the  day  as  wholly  fair. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  dissensions  which  raged  between 
the  seculars  and  regulars,  the  so-called  religious  and  the  layman,  the 
friar  and  the  monk,  the  bishop  and  the  abbot,  and  all  the  reckless 
charges  and  violent  recriminations  which  convulsed  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  must  weigh  and  sift,  carefully,  rigidly,  judicially, 
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the  evidence  adduced  on  either  side.  We  need  not  be  deterred  from 
such  enquiry  by  any  fears  of  the  imputation  of  uncandid  dealing  or 
weak  yearnings  for  a revival  of  the  monastic  system.  Its  work  was 
done  before  the  Eeformation  set  in.  The  signs  of  the  coming  end  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  shrewd  eyes  of  Fox  and  Oldham  ; Wykeham  had 
pathetically  lamented,  in  language  the  most  touching  and  forcible,  its 
declension  from  ancient  simplicity  and  worth  ; Wolsey,  imitating 
Chichele,  Henry  YI.,  and  Alcock,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  lesser 
convents ; and  the  last  blow  was  struck  with  the  consent,  we  might  say 
the  approbation,  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  for  the  risings  in  favour  of  the  monks  were  only  partial,  rare, 
and  local,  and  not  a few  of  the  newly  appointed  bishops,  deans,  pre- 
bendaries, and  inferior  officials  and  ministers  became  actually  either 
presidents  or  members  of  the  churches  to  which  they  were  re-appointed. 
Internal  corruption,  decay  of  discipline,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
invited  and  demanded  reform  or  stimulated  spoliation.  Their  time  was 
come,  and  could  not  be  deferred. 

A great  spirit  of  change  had  passed  upon  the  national  mind.  Edu- 
cation was  now  to  be  more  largely  diffused,  the  parish  priests  were 
to  be  uniformly  subject  immediately  to  their  diocesan,  and  no  longer, 
as  before  in  numerous  instances,  the  exempt  vicars  of  an  abbot  or  prior  ; 
colleges  and  public  grammar-schools  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
conventual  seminary,  and  property  and  domains  to  pass  into  lay  hands. 
Individual  suffering  was  no  doubt  a necessary  consequence.  Tears, 
almost  centuries  elapsed  before  the  clergy  were  raised  from  a state 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  contempt,  so  vividly  depicted  by  Lord 
Macaulay  : for  the  ample  hospitality  of  the  almoner  the  poor-rate  was 
to  be  substituted  ; for  the  ungrudging  entertainment  in  the  guest-house 
the  traveller  was  fain  to  be  lodged  at  his  own  expense  in  a sorry  inn ; 
and  many  who  had  fed  the  poor  and  welcomed  the  wayfarer  were 
dismissed  from  their  old  home  broken-hearted,  henceforth  to  eke  out 
life  on  a miserable  pension,  till  death  came  like  a friend  to  bear  them 
away  to  a better  country.  We  have  beyond  a question  to  mourn  the 
unhallowed  confiscation  of  large  revenues  bestowed  on  unworthy  objects, 
the  loss  of  which  still  cripples  our  works  of  benevolence  and  impedes  the 
progress  of  Church  extension  ; as  well  as  the  wanton  destruction  of 
magnificent  buildings,  such  as  our  art  can  never  equal : circumstances 
now  irretrievable,  but  not  worthy  of  mention  when  we  regard  with 
gratitude,  ever  unequal  to  the  inestimable  gift,  the  blessing  of  a faith 
purified  from  the  incrustations  which  grew  round  it  in  the  period  which 
accumulated  that  wealth  and  erected  those  sumptuous  fabrics. 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  cowardly,  and  unphilosophical  not  to  admit 
the  great  religious  and  secular  benefits  conferred  upon  England  by  the 
monasteries.  We  can  well  afford  the  admission,  for  repeated  attempts 
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on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  failed  to  galvanize 
them  into  new  life,  and  have  subsided  into  the  creation  of  modern 
communities  with  novel  names  without  their  dignity  or  grandeur,  and 
incapable  of  reproducing  their  results.  We  may  add,  that  whilst  in 
England  the  noblest  of  our  minsters  survive  as  houses  of  prayer 
religiously  regarded  and  duly  used,  and  the  very  sites  of  those  which 
in  remote  places  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  or  laid  even  with  the 
ground  are  reverently  kept,  on  the  Continent  within  little  more  than 
a hundred  years  the  grandest  churches  have  been  destroyed,  dese- 
crated, and  put  to  the  vilest,  commonest,  and  most  profane  uses ; their 
inmates  having  already  been  driven  forth  as  exiles  or  mendicants,  with 
every  mark  of  cruelty,  by  men  who  professed  to  cling  to  the  same 
doctrines  which  they  professed. 

We  propose  to  take  as  a sample  of  monastic  life  the  Chronicle  of 
Evesham,  recently  published  by  the  Record  Commission,  with  the 
additional  information  gleaned  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  written  by  a man  who  filled  every  grade  from  a simple  monk 
to  a lordly  abbot.  It  relates  to  a noble  Benedictine  foundation,  and 
is  more  complete,  graphic,  and  pictorial  in  style  than  the  similar 
Annals  of  Abingdon,  the  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban’s,  the  Histories 
printed  by  Twysden,  Sparke,  Gale,  or  Wharton.  It  is  infinitely  more 
amusing  than  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  at  Bury  popu- 
larized by  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  the  wearisome  quarrel  between  the  priors 
and  townsmen  of  Dunstable  lately  reproduced  in  a contemporary  Ma- 
gazine. In  one  word,  it  is  of  the  rarest  and  most  telling  character,  and 
conveys  within  a small  compass  the  most  efieclive  delineation  of  the 
interior  of  a monastery  now  extant,  as  it  gives  at  once  an  autobiography, 
a legend,  and  a series  of  annals  in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
last  word. 

The  Chronicle  contains  a faithful,  honest,  lively  picture  of  the 
various  offices,  revenues,  and  employments  of  a great  abbey ; the 
gradual  erection  of  its  buildings  ; its  growth  in  power  and  opulence  ; its 
sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  a profligate  abbot,  its  happiness  under 
his  excellent  successor ; its  struggle  for  exemption  from  episcopal 
control,  and  its  fatal  triumph.  Still  in  the  simple  tone  of  the  narrative, 
so  candid  and  transparent,  we  read  the  signs  of  incipient  decay  in  the 
removal  of  canonical  supervision,  in  the  strife  for  ambitious  ends  and 
pomp,  and  in  the  growing  glorification  of  the  later  benefactors,  who 
augmented  the  splendour  of  the  house,  in  place  of  the  earlier  commen- 
dation of  the  alms-deeds  of  the  feeder  of  the  hungry  and  the  consoler 
of  the  sad. 

The  arms  and  the  seal  of  the  monastery,  but  for  the  pious  legend  of 
Prior  Dominic,  would  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  a satisfactory 
elucidation.  The  arms  represent  a horse-lock  or  chain,  the  seal  por- 
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trays  a swineherd  surrounded  by  pigs  in  a wood,  and  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  attention.  On  the  right  hand  a woman  wakes  a sleeper 
most  comfortably  attired  for  repose  ; while  a bishop,  in  laudable  dis- 
regard of  all  perspective,  kneels  and  salutes  three  beautiful  maidens, 
singing  as  they  move,  who  occupy  the  left  side  ; one  is  bareheaded, 
the  second  is  covered,  the  third  is  crowned,  and  points  with  a cross 
radiant  with  light  towards  a church,  under  which  is  engraved  the 
words  — See  the  place  I have  chosen.”  Above  the  swineherd 
is. a legend  to  this  effect  — “Eoves  was  a swineherd  on  the  island 
which  the  country  folks  call  Eovesham.”  Prior  Dominic,  with  the 
usual  verbosity  and  grandiloquence  of  a hagiographer,  indulged  in  such 
lengthiness  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Egwyn,  that 
we  now  possess  only  an  abridgment  of  his  labours,  which  a good- 
natured  abbot  made  a century  later  at  the  request  of  the  weary 
brethren  who  had  listened  too  often  to  its  platitudes.  Egwyn,  the  hero 
of  his  tale,  was  a bishop  of  very  violent  declamatory  powers,  and  not 
being  a popular  preacher  was  requested  to  vacate  his  see  and  go  to 
Rome.  He  put  himself  to  a very  unnecessary  piece  of  penance  on  his 
pilgrimage  and  a very  inconvenient  mode  of  travelling,  for  he  fettered 
his  legs  with  a horse-lock  and  then  threw  the  key  into  the  Avon. 
Fortunately  for  him,  as  he  had  to  visit  the  Pope  to  explain  the  cause 
of  his  arrival,  his  servant  went  down  to  the  Tiber  to  buy  a fish,  and 
purchased  a sealh,  or  salmon ; when  the  cook  W'as  preparing  it  for  the 
bishop’s  dinner  it  was  found  to  be  an  honest  English  fish,  which  had 
considerately  brought  over  within  its  body  the  missing  key  from  the 
Avon.  Rome  was  beside  itself,  including  the  Pope,  and  no  wonder,  at 
this  wonderful  coincidence.  William  of  Malmesbury  and  B.  Cotton 
improve  on  the  story  by  stating  that  the  fish  leapt  into  the  vessel  while 
Egwyn  was  crossing  the  channel  on  his  return  voyage.  Restored  to 
his  see,  he  naturally  thought  of  asking  for  the  spot  from  which  he  had 
thrown  his  key  into  the  river.  It  was  called  Hetholme.  No  sooner  had 
he  obtained  his  request  from  King  Ethelred  than  the  land  rose  in  value, 
for  Eoves,  the  king’s  swineherd,  who  regarded  the  frequent  loss  of  his 
pigs  as  a marvellous  poitent,  saw  three  lovely  women  singing  among 
the  trees.  He  narrated  the  circumstance  to  his  new  master,  who  went 
out  bareheaded  to  see  the  same  pleasant  sight ; and  there  he  had 
a vision,  which  is  duly  engraved  upon  the  seal,  and  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a church  of  St.  Mary  in  703,  which  within  six  years  was 
dedicated  by  the  famous  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York.  Our  readers 
will  probably  be  satisfied  with  this  specimen  of  a veracious  legend,  and 
be  content  to  lose  the  very  admirable  last  speech  of  Egwyn,  which 
contrasts  only  too  favourably  with  that  sterner  sermon  which  provoked 
the  smiths  of  Alcester,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  trade  for  ever,  to 
drown  his  voice  with  the  noise  of  their  hammers  and  anvils. 
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In  960,  the  church,  which  was  probably  built  of  timber  only,  fell 
down.  This  was  not  the  first  misfortune  which  befel  the  abbey,  which 
had  grown  rich  with  grants  of  land  made  by  Offa  of  Essex,  and  various 
Kings  of  Mercia,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Subregulus  of  the  Hwiccas, 
and  others  ; one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  being  some  saline  springs  at 
Saltwich.  Eighteen  abbots  had  peaceably  succeeded  Egwyn  when 
King  Edmund,  no  lover  of  monks,  expelled  the  Benedictines,  and 
introduced  canons  under  the  rule  of  a young  noble  named  Alchelm 
about  the  year  946.  The  monks  were  permitted  to  retain  some  lands 
for  their  maintenance,  but  laymen  one  Wlfric  and  Osulf  Bishop  of 
Kamsbury  in  turn  held  the  rest ; until  King  Edgar,  in  accordance  with 
a decree  of  council  made  969,  expelled  the  canons  and  restored  the  old 
proprietors.  Within  seven  years,  Alfhere  the  Ealdorman  of  Mercia 
drove  them  away  once  more,  and  bestowed  the  abbey  on  his  friend 
Ereodegar  the  Monk,  who  exchanged  it  for  other  property  with  a great 
man  named  Godwin.  The  latter  paid  the  king  300  mancus’  of  gold  for 
the  right  of  holding  the  abbey  in  entail,  but  the  bargain  was  ill- 
omened,  for  Ethelred  gave  it  in  succession  to  three  bishops.  Godwin, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  evaded  ; he  had  no  sooner  been  repaid 
his  purchase  money  by  a newly  appointed  abbot  and  restored  the  lands, 
than  he  very  dishonestly  resumed  them  : Abbot  JElfward,  a man  of  a 
different  turn,  tried  a new  influence,  that  of  force,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  away,  and  a Danish  battle-axe  at  the  battle  of  Assandun 
set  Evesham  quit  of  its  pertinacious  enemy.  We  regret  to  add  that 
when  the  stout-hearted  abbot,  now  Bishop  of  London,  came  to  the 
gates  and  prayed  for  admission  to  die  among  them,  the  monks  savagely 
replied  that  if  he  entered  they  would  leave  the  abbey — his  fault  was 
that  he  had  been  their  benefactor. 

His  successor,  Mannius,  who  died  of  paralysis,  was  recommended  for 
promotion  by  his  skill  as  singer,  writer,  painter,  and  goldsmith.  He 
turned  his  talents  to  account,  for  a fine  new  church  was  consecrated  in 
1054,  and  filled  with  works  of  art ; one  of  which,  the  shrine  of  St.  Egwyn, 
contained  “ three  stories  which  lighted  the  church  at  night.”  Egwyn 
made  the  fortune  of  the  church,  as  St.  William  of  Perth  did  at  Ko* 
Chester,  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester,  St.  Richard  at  Chichester,  the  Con- 
fessor at  Westminster,  and  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  When  the  church 
fell  down  bodily,  his  shrine  remained  intact.  The  first  of  physicians 
was  a bungler,  and  a detective  policeman  was  an  imbecile,  compared 
with  this  adept  in  delicate  operations  and  intricate  enquiries.  An  unhappy 
husbandman  who  touched  the  relics  in  court  and  perjured  himself  was 
punished  with  the  loss  of  his  fine  bushy  beard,  which  fell  ofi*  as  if  it 
had  been  an  artificial  appendage  ; another  peasant  incurred  a worse  fate, 
for  when  he  boldly  made  oath  that  he  was  standing  on  his  own  ground, 
having  cunningly  filled  his  boots  with  earth  beforehand  and  touched 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  VoL.  I.  y 
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the  shrine,  he  let  fall  his  reaping-hook  on  his  own  head  and  fell  down 
with  a broken  skull.  Some  thieves  thought  to  run  away  with  the 
precious  spoils,  and  were  stricken  with  paralysis  ; cripples,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  lepers,  lunatics  were  healed,  candles  were  lighted,  a knight  was 
succoured  in  the  midst  of  battle,  fires  were  quenched,  robbers  were 
detected  by  the  wonder-working  shrine,  which  two  monks  carried 
through  England  asking  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  abbey,  and  nearly 
lost  altogether  when  fording  the  Trent.  None  could  resist  such  an 
appeal,  when,  moreover,  a monk  of  Coventry,  Sperckulfus,  saw  Egwyn 
appear  in  person  on  the  saint’s  festival  in  the  crypt,  the  doors  of 
which  opened  at  his  approach,  heralded  by  unearthly  radiance  ; a long 
procession  of  saints  and  departed  monks  clad  in  white  stoles,  acolytes 
with  tapers,  and  solemn  priests  followed  in  his  train,  and  with  exquisite 
music  sang  the  midnight  mass.  A similar  vision  seen  in  the  Lady- 
chapel  was  graced  by  the  appearance  of  the  Yirgin  herself,  led  by  the 
hands  of  two  bishops  with  great  glory.  Canute  and  the  royal  Con- 
fessor gave  broad  lands ; bishops,  nobles,  commoners,  and  priests  con- 
tributed a right  of  fishery,  a church,  a chapelry,  the  privilege  of  a mar- 
ket, a portion  of  land,  a rent,  or  tithes. 

When  Agelwy  succeeded  he  admirably  discharged  his  judicial  duties 
as  Governor  of  the  Midland  Counties,  but  his  memory  was  long  revered 
for  h.is  relief  of  the  poor  homeless  wanderers  driven  from  their  homes 
in  his  jurisdiction  by  the  merciless  policy  of  William  I.,  and  clustering 
with  their  aged,  their  women,  and  children  wherever  shelter  could  be 
found,  and  even  cowering  down  in  the  cemetery,  dying  among  the 
graves,  as  they  ravenously  ate  of  the  food  which  he  gave  them.  Saxon 
gentlemen  flying  from  Norman  insult,  pilgrims  from  Aquitaine,  Ireland, 
and  distant  countries,  and  thirteen  poor  men  afflicted  with  disease  and 
infirmity,  besides  the  twelve  poor  who  took  part  in  the  Maunday,  were 
daily  fed  at  his  table.  The  poor  man  himself  was  through  life  a martyr 
to  the  gout,  but  he  contrived  to  be  ever  active,  enriched  the  house  with 
lands,  and  trebled  the  number  of  monks,  of  whom  at  his  arrival  there 
were  no  more  than  twelve.  Bishop  Wolstan  began  to  pray  after  his 
death  for  the  soul  of  Agelwy,  who  had  contrived  to  win  from  Worcester 
many  broad  lands  for  Evesham  ; but  the  good-natured  prelate  was 
immediately  racked  with  his  old  opponent’s  gout,  and  being  super- 
naturally  warned,  gave  up  simultaneously  his  devotions  and  his  medi- 
cines, and  so  recovered. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  soon  after  robbed  the  abbey  of  twenty- 
eight  villages,  but  Abbot  Walter  of  Cerisy,  who  died  1086,  established 
a dean  and  hereditary  seneschal,  increased  the  number  of  monks,  built 
the  crypt,  with  the  eastern  arm  of  the  minster,  and  commenced  the 
tower.  His  successor,  Robert  of  Jumieges,  like  himself  was  a nepotist ; 
— but  then  succeeded  Abbot  Maurice,  who  built  the  chapter-house,  the 
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dormitories,  the  private  parlour,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  chapel  ; 
Reginald  of  Gloucester,  1122-49,  nephew  of  Earl  Milo  of  Hereford, 
who  removed  the  knights’  houses  and  made  a garden  on  the  site, 
walled  in  the  close,  which  hitherto  had  boasted  only  a fence  of  briars, 
built  part  of  the  nave,  the  refectory,  the  regular  parlour  and  chapel,  the 
guest  hall  and  chamber,  and  the  great  kitchen.  Abbot  William  de 
Andeville,  monk  of  Canterbury,  excommunicated  the  powerful  William 
de  Beauchamp  and  his  armed  following  while  they  pulled  down  the 
cemetery  walls  and  slew  his  unarmed  men.  “ Roger  the  Little,  mag- 
nanimms  in  acts,”  built  a mill;  Adam  the  Clugniac  of  La  Carite 
bought  the  two  bells  “ Jesus”  and  “ Glorious,”  built  the  aqueduct  and 
lavatory,  the  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  and  granary,  the  old  infirmary, 
afterwards  the  abbot’s  chamber  and  the  private  dormitory,  and  com- 
pleted the  cloisters  begun  by  Maurice,  and  the  nave  with  its  glazed 
windows,  a remarkable  addition  at  that  period,  1160-91.  A stern 
reformer  of  his  monks,  he  himself  acquired  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a bishop’s  ornaments  with  the  exception  of  the  ring. 

But  now  came  Abbot  Roger  Norreys,  once  monk  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom  Don  Giovanni  and  Eaust  were  conscientious  purists.  Neither 
the  innocence  of  unsuspicious  girlhood,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  veil  or  of 
the  marriage  ring,  could  preserve  his  victims,  whom  the  monks  watched 
in  dismay  as  they  left  his  lodging  stealthily  at  dawn.  He  lived  away 
in  ungodly  licence  in  his  manor-houses,  feasting  daintily  and  drinking 
deeply,  and  church  or  chapter  seldom  saw  him  present.  His  monks 
he  courteously  addressed  as  “puppies,  vassals,  and  ribalds,”  and  fed 
them  on  bread  and  water,  so  that  some  died  of  starvation,  whilst  his 
own  immediate  servants  were  nourished  on  the  best  fare  which  could  be 
procured ; he  took  the  revenues  into  his  own  hands ; for  lack  of  cowl, 
frock,  and  breeches,  most  of  the  brethren  could  not  attend  church, 
chapter,  or  hall,  but  were  compelled  to  sit  shivering  in  the  infir.mary. 
No  redress  was  to  be  had  from  the  archbishop  or  the  chief  justiciary, 
whom  the  infamous  abbot  cajoled  or  bribed  ; and  with  a refinement  of 
mocking  cruelty,  he  lent  his  chaplain  his  own  breeches,  which  were  to 
be  returned  after  service.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  troubles,  by  the  de- 
votion of  the  proceeds  of  the  pitanciary,  Thomas  de  Northwick,  monk, 
and  the  most  eminent  physician  in  England,  they  completed  the  tower 
in  1207,  and  actually  made  common  cause  with  their  persecutor  to  op- 
pose their  diocesan,  who  claimed  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  abbey 
and  the  exempt  churches  of  the  Vale.  The  bishop,  being  refused  ad- 
mission at  the  gates,  excommunicated  the  brethren ; and  then  ensued 
a dreary  lawsuit  at  Rome,  in  which  quibbles  and  interruptions  were  re- 
lieved by  modest  jokes,  and  the  Abbey  won  its  cause,  and  exemption 
from  episcopal  authority;  but  its  proctor,  who  fainted  away  with  joy  at 
the  decision,  had  to  leave  the  holy  city  by  stealth,  to  avoid  paying  fees 
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in  the  shape  of  farewell  presents  to  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Then  the 
question  of  the  exemption  of  the  churches  of  the  Vale  came  on  for  hear- 
ing, hut  was  stopped,  owing  to  a sentence  of  general  interdict,  which 
became  a day  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  abbey,  for  procrastination  was  its 
best  hope  when  its  claims  and  evidence  were  weak  and  Saxon  charters 
were  admitted  to  be  not  unimpeachable  testimony.  Thirty  years  later  the 
quarrel  was  revived ; the  abbey  once  more  gained  its  point,  the  papal 
decision  on  the  former  question,  which  had  become  a cause  celehre,  was 
entered  among  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  the  pope  was  able  to 
make  a fling  at  the  habits  of  Englishmen  in  those  days,  saying,  “ You 
and  your  masters  drank  much  English  beer  before  you  learned  all  this 
lore.” 

Meanwhile,  Abbot  Xorreys  did  not  escape  altogether,  although  for 
seven  years  after  his  return  from  Horae  he  lorded  it  still  more  imperi- 
ously. When  the  legate  came  to  remove  the  interdict,  Marlberge  and 
the  monks  complained  to  him  of  their  superior’s  conduct,  as  they  could 
have  done,  but  for  their  irrational  dread  of  an  episcopal  Visitor,  some 
years  before.  The  immoral  tyrant  was  duly  delated  by  the  courageous 
and  zealous  prior,  but  the  charges  are  only  too  suggestive  of  monastic 
feeling  at  the  period : he  is  formally  accused,  but  the  leading  points  in 
the  prosecution  turn  not  upon  his  vile  and  notorious  profligacy,  which 
they  would  have  concealed  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  of  their 
house,  but  on  his  harshness  to  themselves,  his  violation  of  conventual 
rules  and  discipline.  His  accuser  urges  his  use  of  a cloak,  of  linen 
sheets,  of  military  boots,  and  shirts  instead  of  the  frock,  the  transaction 
of  business  in  his  private  room  in  place  of  the  chapter,  with  the  same 
fervour  as  he  alleges  his  low  intrigues,  his  imprisonment  and  flogging 
of  a man  almost  to  death  in  order  to  seize  his  money ; simony,  hospi- 
tality abandoned  and  the  poor  neglected,  the  waste  of  property  and 
surrender  of  lands,  appear  in  no  worse  light  than  the  meals  taken  at 
irregular  hours,  the  absence  of  fuel  and  salt,  the  bad  bread  and  water, 
the  ruinous  church  roofs,  the  vaults  no  longer  weather-proof,  the  monks 
going  abroad  to  beg,  and  the  infraction  of  the  rule  of  silence.  The 
final  argument  of  all  was  a threat  that  if  the  legate  refused  to  remove 
the  obnoxious  Norreys,  the  monks  to  a man  would  abandon  their 
cloister.  The  hypocrite  replied,  with  a whine,  that  all  these  accusa- 
tions issued  from  a base  conspiracy,  and  retorted  several  recriminatory 
charges.  He  had  often  said  that  he  would  load  the  abbey  with  debt, 
and  when  he  had  gleaned  it  bare  would  go  forth,  and  not  die  among 
such  dogs.  He  prophesied  truly  ; but  after  disgorging  a few  charters, 
some  vestments,  and  certain  plate,  he  was  dismissed,  not  to  infamy,  but 
to  preside  as  prior  of  Penwortham  ! 

Better  days  dawned  on  the  abbey.  Abbot  Ralph  paid  off  the  clamorous 
Roman  creditors,  and  redeemed  the  charters  which  they  had  taken  in 
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pledge,  although  he  pulled  down  and  never  rebuilt,  which  was  irremedi- 
able, for  Abbot  Marlberge  restored  the  ruined  church  and  added  to  its 
sumptuous  furniture,  erecting  at  the  same  time  his  own  tomb ; and 
Abbot  Brokehampton  was  almost  a second  founder  of  the  conventual 
buildings,  so  complete  was  the  reconstruction  which  he  effected.  The 
minster  was  consecrated  anew  in  1239.  Henceforth  the  erection  of 
churches,  chancels,  barns  and  mills,  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  accession 
of  privileges,  repairs  of  granges  and  flood-gates,  the  replacement  of  ar- 
ticles stolen  by  sacrilegious  thieves,  gifts  of  robes,  plate,  and  jevrels,  ad- 
ditions of  more  numerous  lights,  bequests  of  alms  and  pittances,  form 
the  miscellaneous  staple  of  the  narrative.  Then  we  hear  of  Abbot  le 
Gras,  courtier,  envoy,  and  chancellor ; of  cheery  Abbot  Boys,  so  plea- 
sant and  agreeable,  and  so  popular  from  his  liberality  and  good  taste  in 
cookery  both  at  court  and  in  the  abbey  ; of  Roger  Yatton,  who  com- 
pleted the  belfry  and  presbytery,  and  the  cottages  for  the  four  almsmen 
outside  the  cemetery  gate  ; of  Richard  Hauskysbery,  who  left  a fearful 
debt  behind  him,  because  noblemen  flocked  so  often  to  the  monastery 
that  its  rents  could  not  supply  the  drain  upon  the  revenues  ; of  William 
Upton,  who  paid  the  debt  like  an  honest  man  ; and,  finally,  of  Clement 
Lichfield,  who  bribed  the  king,  and  the  cardinal,  and  their  servants  iit 
vain,  and  then  resigned  to  evade  the  dishonour  of  a surrender,  which 
the  less  scrupulous  Hawford  made. 

We  can  well  imagine  some  ardent  enthusiast  on  a pleasant  sum- 
mer day,  outstretched  on  the  soft  turf  which  overlies  the  abbey  site, 
dreamily  raising  up  a vision  of  its  former  state,  as  he  pores  over  these 
fascinating  pages,  not  wholly  unlike  the  reality.  He  might  easily  pic- 
ture the  group  formed  by.  the  belfry,  the  lofty  central  steeple,  and  the 
towers  of  the  presbytery,  without ; and  within,  the  glowing  glass,  the 
carved  stalls,  the  pendent  ever-burning  lamps  above  the  altars,  the 
carved  beams  laden  with  images,  the  jewelled  shrines  radiant  with  gold, 
the  costly  tables,  the  bosses  and  vaults  rich  in  colour  and  gilding,  the 
Lady-chapel,  its  roof  painted  with  the  history  of  the  Saviour,  the  great 
rood  in  the  nave  above  the  altar  of  the  holy  cross,  the  marble  lectern, 
the  throne,  the  dusky  crypt  with  thirty-three  lamps  illuminating  St. 
Mary’s  altar  at  high  mass,  the  chapter-house  with  its  frescoed  walls, — all 
sights  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers  of  the  Vale  when  they  came 
up  in  long  procession  at  Whitsuntide  to  pay  their  Pentecostals  or  obla- 
tions to  their  mother  church,  but  soon  forgotten  in  the  wranglings  and 
tumults  which  attended  their  gatherings  at  such  times. 

Before  his  eye  would  rise  the  whole  cloister  court,  with  the  lavatory 
in  the  centre  : on  the  north  is  the  noble  minster,  with  the  processional 
doors  from  the  cloister,  and  the  carols  of  the  monks  in  the  northern 
walk ; on  the  east  side  is  the  chapter-house,  of  the  period  when  Early 
English  architecture  was  merging  into  the  Decorated  style,  vaulted,  but 
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without  a central  pillar,  its  bosses  gleaming  with  gold, — one  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  its  kind  in  England.  Over  the  adjoining  alley  of 
the  cloisters  are  the  studies  of  the  monks  : beyond  is  the  vast  dormi- 
tory with  its  straw  beds,  raised  over  vaulted  offices  ; the  chambers  of  the 
sacristan,  master  of  the  chapel,  or  choristers ; and  the  misericord,  with 
its  grated  windows  as  a defence  against  thieves,  used  as  a hall  on  feast- 
days  when  flesh-meat  was  allowed.  On  the  south  is  the  great  hall  or 
refectory,  with  the  conventual  kitchen,  and  a lavatory  at  the  doorway. 
Beyond,  removed  to  a convenient  distance,  with  a broad  garden  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  kitchen,  is  the  infirmary  for  the  sick  and  aged, 
with  its  various  chambers,  hall,  and  double  chapel  of  St.  Michael. 
Westward  of  the  refectory  is  a grand  group  of  buildings  forming  the 
abbot’s  lodging : the  hall  and  porch  with  the  reception-room  above  it, 
the  kitchen,  the  summer-hall,  the  gallery  to  the  tailor’s  rooms,  the  pan- 
try, the  chamber  (painted  with  the  story  of  Joseph)  over  the  wine-cellar, 
and  the  little  chapel.  Westward  of  the  cloister  and  the  hall  are  the 
hostry,  or  guests’  hall,  above  the  pitanciary’s  room,  their  chambers  and 
stables,  and  the  cellarer’s  lodging.  Between  the  refectory  and  abbot’s 
hall  is  the  chamber  for  priests  and  monks  who  are  on  a journey.  The 
“ minuti,”  or  monks  who  have  been  experiencing  the  quarterly  bleed- 
ing, are  lodged  in  the  long  chamber  below  the  gallery  and  private  dor- 
mitory. Above  St.  Anne’s  chamber  is  the  parlour  where  visitors  are 
received.  On  the  town  side  is  the  noble  abbey  gateway,  with  its  cha- 
pels, charnel-house,  and  chambers ; the  fortified  barton  gate-tower 
fronts  Merstowe ; and  a strong  wall  connects  it  with  the  Avon.  Two 
more  gateways  in  Le  Smitheye,  towards  the  orchards,  break  the  line  of 
enclosure  which  surrounds  the  great  base  court,  the  almonry,  the  cham- 
berlain’s court,  the  seneschal’s  lodgings,  the  receipt  and  dove  houses. 

The  whole  busy  life  carried  on  by  the  obedientiaries,  or  great  officers, 
wakes  anew ; — the  cellarer  is  waiting  in  his  lodging,  delivering  out  the 
daily  food,  the  bread,  beer,  fuel,  salt,  and  the  two  messes  for  hall ; the 
hostillar  attends  the  guests  dismounting  at  the  gate  ; the  refectorer  is 
examining  his  wine  and  mead,  the  spoons,  jugs,  and  towels,  the  dainty 
mazers  and  splendid  cups ; the  precentor  is  delivering  ink  and  colours 
for  illumination  to  the  writers,  or  books  to  the  students  ; whilst  the  or- 
ganist, the  singing-boys,  and  bookbinders  in  turn  will  demand  his  atten- 
tion, and  a messenger  ask  for  the  brief  announcing  a monk’s  death, 
which  he  must  carry  to  every  adjoining  convent ; the  dean  is  preparing 
to  set  out  on  his  visitation  of  the  Yale ; -the  sacristan  is  distributing  the 
tapers  for  the  altars  and  choir,  or  poring  over  some  new  plans  of  repairs 
of  the  fabric  ; the  chamberlain  is  giving  out  robes  to  the  monks;  the 
infirmarer  is  visiting  his  sick  ; the  almoner  relieving  the  poor ; the 
kitchener  requiring  beer,  cheese,  and  pepper  for  sauces  from  the  cellar- 
age, or  superintending  the  fish  brought  in  from  the  ponds  and  the 
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herbs  from  the  garden.  The  hall  is  open,  its  tables  spread  with  humble 
fare ; ale  in  cups  of  earthenware ; gruel  or  pottage ; bread  and  fish,  fresh 
or  salted ; vegetables,  and  puddings  made  of  beans  or  wheat,  according 
to  the  season,  and  wine  served  only  at  the  prior’s  table.  Certain  tithes 
and  rents,  in  kind  or  money,  supplied  the  provision  for  the  two  daily 
meals,  dinner  and  supper,  or  defrayed  the  expences  of  the  customary 
blood-letting,  which  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  coarse  and  heat- 
ing diet.  Special  benefactors  furnished  the  special  pittances  of  fat  capon 
and  rich  salmon,  and  the  charity”  of  wine  on  anniversaries.  At  sun- 
set a lamp  burns  at  the  parlour  door  before  the  carols,  and  another  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  door ; and  from  sunset  to  two  hours  before  morn- 
ing, and  from  dawn  till  night  comes  again,  proceeds  the  unbroken 
round  of  study,  manual  labour,  chapter  business,  and  devotion  in  choir, 
except  when  a Eoger  Norreys  bears  rule  or  Simon  de  Montfort  raises 
his  battle-cry  outside  the  sacred  walls. 

Of  all  that  magnificent  establishment,  embracing  a church  as  large  as 
some  of  our  finest  cathedrals,  rich  in  lands,  and  powerful  in  influence, 
a bell-tower,  an  archway,  and  a few  scattered  fragments  are  the  only 
remains.  Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  did  its  work  well  in  early 
times;  that  from  it,  in  1074,  three  Benedictines,  one  of  them  being 
Alfroy,  deacon  of  Evesham,  set  out  to  restore  the  wasted  monasteries  of 
Northumbria,  with  no  more  furniture  than  a few  books  and  vestments, 
barely  a burden  for  one  ass,  and  that  from  the  labour  of  these  poor  mis- 
sionaries resulted  the  revival  of  "Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  of  Whitby  and 
Lastingham,  and  in  eifect  of  St.  Mary’s  at  York.  A still  more  interesting 
mission  went  out  from  Evesham  ; twelve  of  its  monks  a few  years  later, 
at  tlie  request  of  Eric  the  Good  and  Bishop  Hubald  the  Englishman, 
sailed  for  Denmark  and  founded  the  Benedictine  house  of  Odensee.  The 
time  of  such  glory  and  usefulness  passed  away  into  dreams  of  worldly  ag- 
grandizement. If  the  Reformation,  owing  to  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions in  some  of  its  agents,  took  away  with  one  hand  many  a fair  struc- 
ture and  endowments  which  might  have  been  a blessing  to  this  age,  it 
restored  with  the  other  far  more  than  it  lost  to  us,  by  the  recovery  and 
diffusion  of  that  pure  doctrine  which  is  the  life  of  the  Church’s  exist- 
ence. We  neither  delight  with  the  sentimentalist  in  the  sight  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  nor  with  the  polemic  in  the  utter  destruction  which  in  some 
cases  has  left  not  a wreck  behind ; we  recognise  the  hand  of  a just 
judgment  and  retribution  removing  the  candlesticks  which  had  ceased 
to  give  light.  An  hour  devoted  to  the  study  of  a single  work  like  the 
Chronicle  before  us  (and  there  are  many  still  extant)  will  give  an  intel- 
ligent and  impartial  reader  juster  views  upon  the  subject  of  monastic 
life,  its  early  vigour,  and  its  gradual  degradation,  than  a whole  library 
of  romances  or  superficial  writers  such  as  Fosbrooke,  Fox,  and  other 
enthusiastic  lovers  or  haters  of  medieval  times. 


PEOFESSOE  WOESAAE  AITD  HIS  EEYIEWEE. 


Mt  friend  the  autlior  of  Ben  Banshe  JErohring  af  England  og  Nor- 
mandiet,  which  I noticed  in  the  Gentlemait’s  Magazine  for  October 
last  (pp.  407—413),  has  complained  to  me  that  I have  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  him.  He  especially  insists  that  he  has  never  called 
the  Jutes  Germans.  Eut  when  I used  the  sentence,  “ In  this  work  the 
Danish  antiquary  asserts  that  the  Angles,  Jutes,  Frisians,  Saxons,  and 
other  tribes  who  wrested  England  from  the  Romanized  Britons  and 
their  allies  or  neighbours,  were  Germans,  not  Scandinavians,”  I plainly 
used  my  own  words,  not  his.  I spoke  as  an  Englishman.  In  England 
all  our  historical  books,  even  our  school-books,  tell  us  that  England  was 
conquered  by  the  peoples  above-named.  These  peoples,  taken  in  the 
lump,  Prof.  Worsaae  has  throughout  his  work  regarded  as  Germans, 
I have  asserted  that  they  were  chiefly  Scandinavians.  And  I am  happy 
to  add  that  Prof.  Worsaae  excepts  the  Jutes,  whom  he  regards  as 
Danish,  not  German  clans.  The  modern  German  school,  I need  not 
say,  makes  the  Jutes,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  German  peoples,  just  as 
they  make  everything  else  German. 

Prof.  Worsaae  also  denies  that  he  has  said,  that  “ English  his- 
tory from  the  fifth  century  downwards  to  a point  not  named  is  mere 
myth  and  fable,”  and  asserts  that  his  remark  to  this  efiect  at  p.  10  (note) 
of  his  book  refers  only  to  the  statements  of  Baeda,  concerning  the  occu- 
pation of  England  by  the  Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Frisians.  As  the 
Venerable  Baeda,  however,  is  the  mere  representative  and  mouthpiece  of 
our  earliest  English  history  or  tradition,  I had  used  the  general  ex- 
pression. This  I now  withdraw  at  Prof.  Worsaae's  request.  By  “ Eng- 
lish history”  here  that  archaeologist  has  meant  only  the  statements 
of  Baeda. 

I have  also,  in  Prof.  Worsaae’s  eyes,  done  him  injustice  by  saying 
that,  according  to  his  view,  “ Normandy  was  altogether  or  chiefly 
‘ Danish,’  and  consequently  that  its  offshoots  and  conquests  were  so 
too.”  But  the  very  title  of  his  book  is  a sufficient  reply.  It  is  “ The 
Banish  Conquest  of  England  and  Normandy.”  If  the  Danes  conquered 
Normandy,  and  the  Normans  conquered  England,  then  the  Normans 
who  conquered  England  were  “ altogether  or  chiefly  ‘ Danish.’  ” That 
I was  justified  in  so  understanding  him  is  evident  also  from  his  own 
words  at  p.  383  : “ Even  down  to  the  year  1068  the  Normans  had  not 
subdued  this  part  of  England  [the  Dane-law],  whose  inhabitants,  so  to 
speak,  ‘ were  become  one  people  with  the  Danes.’  The  Normans  did 
not  here  come  into  contact,  as  they  had  in  the  Old- Saxon  [!]  South- 
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England,  with  a population  already  beforehand  subjugated  and  demo- 
ralized, which,  with  murmurs  but  without  blows  or  serious  opposition, 
gave  their  former  possessions  as  booty  to  be  divided  among  the  foreign 
conquerors.  On  the  contrary,  the  Normans  met,  in  the  Danish  or 
Dano-English  clans  of  the  Dane-law,  a race  which  had  strikingly  much 
in  common  with  themselves,  as  a natural  consequence  partly  of  common 
original  descent  from  Penmarh,  and  partly  from  a later  mixture  with 
peoples  so  nearly  allied  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks/’  Besides 
this  conclusive  extract,  we  must  remember  that  up  to  the  final  con- 
solidation of  the  Scandinavians  in  Normandy  Prof,  Worsaae  calls  them 
always  Danes,  or  chiefly  Danes,  and  their  land  a Danish  settlement, 
though  he  afterwards  drops  the  name  “ Danes”  and  uses  “ Normans.” 
The  same  thing  appears  in  his  summing  up,  p.  417,  where  he  speaks  of 
“ the  Danish  colonies  in  the  Dane-law  in  England  and  in  the  Seine-land, 
or  Normandy,  in  France,  which  regenerated  and  ennobled  the  there  living 
degenerated  English  and  Frankish  peoples,”— that  is,  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Danes  in  France ; and  that  “ these  Danish  colonies,  each 
for  itself  and  in  a different  way,  contributed  to  undermine  and  overturn 
the  German-Frankish  rule  in  France  and  the  German  Anglo-Saxon  rule 
in  England,  where  a great  and  mighty  Danish  kingdom  was  erected  in 
its  stead and  that  “ they  then  both,  in  strict  community,  prepared 
and  made  possible  the  following  Norman  conquest  of  England.”  This 
last  I understand  to  mean,  that  the  Danish  colonies  in  England  and  the 
Danish  colonies  in  France  (in  the  Seine -land,  or  Normandy,  i.  e.  the 
Norman  settlements  in  France)  prepared  and  made  possible  that  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  which  these  same  “ Danish  colonies  in  Eng- 
land [the  Dane-law]  resisted  to  the  death,  and  only  acknowledged  after 
they  had  been  half  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword.” 

Lastly,  Prof.  Worsaae  objects  to  my  saying  that  his  book  is  a mere 
panegyric  on  Denmark,  which  at  that  time  did  not  exist  as  a united 
power.”  Now  even  if  we  accept  Gorm  the  Old  as  the  first  king  of  all 
Denmark  (a  thing  unknown  to  the  great  Danish  historian  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus), still  we  cannot  place  this  event  earlier  than  880.  But  Prof. 
Worsaae’s  book  goes  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  battle  of  Hastings 
(1066).  All  the  Wiking  expeditions,  therefore,  down  at  least  to  the 
year  1000,  or  later,  were  Scandinavian,  not  Danish,  and  with  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans  Denmark  Proper  had  nothing  to  do. 

Consequently,  if  I have  mistaken  Prof.  Worsaae  the  fault  is  not  alto- 
gether on  my  side.  But  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I have  inter- 
preted him  too  strictly,  and  that  this  scholar  did  not  mean  that  the  Nor- 
mans were  “ Danes,”  or  that  his  book  should  be  regarded  as  a mere 
panegyric  on  Denmark.  Geoege  Stephens. 
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MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS  OE  BARBADOES  AND 
JAMAICA. 

No.  II.  SpAiiTisH  Town,  Jamaica  [continued  from  p.  49). 


19.  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the 

Honble.  William  Blake,  Esqr.,  Speaker 

of  the  Honhle.  House  of  Assembly. 

He  died  24th  January,  1797,  Aged 

56  years.” 

In  1755  we  find  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Blake,  of  Jamaica,  and  in  it  mention 
made  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  his 
son  Nicholas  Allen  Blake,  &c. 

In  1766  is  recorded  the  will  of  Samuel 
Blake,  in  which  occur  the  names  of  his 
sons  and  daughters  — Joseph,  William, 
Samuel,  Bonella,  and  Margaret. 

The  will  of  Nicholas  Allen  Blake,  the 
nephew  of  Nicholas,  as  above,  is  dated 
Jul_y  16,  1789,  and  contains  bequests  to 
his  son  Matthew  Gregory  Blake,  his 
brother  William,  and  his  cousins  the 
Burkes  of  Loughrea,  in  Ireland. 

A few  years  earlier,  in  the  will  of 
Benjamin  William  Blake  (1785),  his 
nieces  are  named,  Jane  Gregory  and 
Helen  Haughton,  his  brother-in-law 
Samuel  Williams  Haughton,  and  his 
brothers  William  and  Nicholas  Allen 
Blake,  &c. 

The  first  entry  of  this  name  in  the 
parish  registers  of  Jamaica  is  in  1671, 
and  in  1717  is  recorded  the  birth  of 
Benjamin,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  . . . 
Blake.  In  1743  is  recorded  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  Blake  ^ and  Hagar 
Williams  (probably  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liams of  Carowena);  and  still  later,  in 
the  Hodges  family  the  baptism  of  an 
Alexander  Blake  Hodges,  the  nephew 
oP  Robert  Francklyn  Hodges,  who  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Lewis. 

Robert  Francklyn  Hodges,  younger, 
of  Maxfield,  was  so  named  after  his 
aunt,  Margaret  Blake,  who  married  a 
Mr.  Francklyn 


» It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention  that 
in  no  other  hut  the  Taunton  Blake  pedigree 
is  the  name  Alexander  Blake  to  he  found. 
Colonel  Williams,  of  Carowena,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Colonel  John  Guthrie.  On 
hisdeccjise,  she  married  (1735)  Colonel  Richard 
Haughton.  The  above  (Ilagar)  was,  however, 
not  the  daughter  of  this  Colonel  Williams. 

^ This  gentleman’s  arras  were:  ....,  on  a 


In  so  extensive  a family  as  that  of 
Blake,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
even  uncommon  surnames  will  be  fre- 
quently adopted  instead  of  ordinary 
Christian  names,  to  distinguish  indi- 
viduals; but  when  we  find  a double 
combination  of  this  description  we  attach 
more  importance  to  the  coincidence  (?). 

A reference  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
Allens  of  Blackwell  Grange,  and  a com- 
parison of  the  names  of  Blake  and 
Burke  therein,  suggests  some  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  Blake  in  Ja- 
maica; and  if  so,  of  necessity  it  appears 
with  that  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  another  family 
of  the  name  in  Ireland,  one  of  whose 
members,  Nicholas  Blake,  is  described 
as  of  Barbadoes  at  the  period  to  which 
we  allude. 

On  referring,  however,  to  the  regis- 
ters of  Andover,  we  find  that  Nicholas 
Blake  of  that  town  was  also  of  Barba- 
does; while  in  the  will  of  the  wife  of 
Nicholas  Blake,  of  Barbadoes  (1663),  we 
discover  that  her  husband  was  also  of 
‘‘  Bishop’s  Mead,  near  Craford,  Kent.” 

Leaving,  however,  such  branches  of 
this  family  out  of  the  question,  and 
turning  to  the  pedigrees  of  Benjamin, 
Nicholas,  and  Alexander,  three  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  celebrated  Ad- 
miral Blake  S we  find  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  being  repre- 
sented in  Jamaica;  and  this  is  probable, 
moreover,  from  the  interest  which  Crom- 
well took  in  his  valuable  insular  acqui- 
sition; and  the  date  on  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  Blake,  at  Eaton  Socon,  1693, 
brings  the  record  of  the  Taunton  family 
close  upon  modern  times. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  two 
families  of  Blake  in  Jamaica,  which  be- 
came united  in  one  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century. 

N.B.  The  will  of  Elizabeth  Blake, 


bend  engrailed,  between  two  dolphins  em- 
bowed,  three  lion’s  heads  erased. 

c It  may  be  incidentally  noticed  that  the  pre- 
sent representative  of  this  family,  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  C.  Blake  (descended  from  Humphrey 
Blake),  possesses  the  sword  and  an  interest- 
ing original  portrait  of  the  great  Admiral. 
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wife  of  Nicholas  Blake,  merchant,  of 
London,  entered  (Barbadoes)  Oct.  26, 
1663  : — I bequeath  unto  my  son  Ni- 
cholas my  land  called  Bishop’s  Mead,  in 
the  parish  of  Craford,  County  of  Kent,  and 
bought  of  Wm.  Borman,  and  to  his  half 
brother  my  son  John  Wilson,  my  cou- 
sins John  Blake  and  Nicholas  Prideaux,” 
&c.  Witnesses : Nicholas  Prideaux,  H. 
Turvile,  Thomas  Mortimer,  and  Her- 
cules Tervile  {sic). 

(Vide  also  the  Baronetage,  and  Pedi- 
grees of  Blake  at  the  Heralds’  College 
and  Brit.  Mus.,  Notes  and  Queries,” 
&c.  Very  extensive  private  collections 
of  Blake  records  exist.) 

The  name  is  probably  identical  with 
that  of  Black,  and  therefore  has  had 
various,*'  centres  of  origin;”  although,  so 
far  as  we  know,  its  earliest  appearance 
was  in  Hampshire  and  Wilts.,  whence 
all  the  other  recorded  branches  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  derived. 

20.  (f.)  “ Samuel  and  Mary  . . (name 
obliterated),  1667  and  1677. 

21.  (a.)  Anthony  Collyer,  Esq.,  “Born 
in  the  City  of  Gloucester,  Member  of 
Council,  and  Colonel  of  a Foot  Regi- 
ment,” ob.  1679,  set.  40. 

Arms : A chevron  between  three 
bats  volant  proper.  Crest:  A wy- 
vern  passant. 

Anthony  Collyer  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Members  of  Council  in  Jamaica  in 
1671,  and  had  been  a member  of  the 
first  General  Assembly  in  1663. 

22.  (a.)  Humphrey  Freeman,  Esq.,  “who 
was  at  the  taking  of  this  island,”  ob. 
1692,  ffit.  64. 

Arms:  (Gules),  three  lozenges  (2 
and  1)  (argent).  Crest : A demi-lion 
rampant  gules  holding  a (lozenge). 
There  was  a Sir  Robert  Freeman  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Virginia  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1671  William  Freeman  was  Member 
of  Council  in  Jamaica. 

Thomas,  Robert,  and  Humphrey  Free- 
man were  members  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  1663. 

Robert  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  1664. 

The  arms  on  this  monument  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Freeman  of 
Castle  Cor. 

23.  (a.)  The  Right  Honble.  William 
Selwyn,  Esq.,  “ of  Metson,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,”  ob.  1702. 


Arms:  Azure,  on  a bend  eotised 
three  annulets  sable,  a chief  indented 
or. 

In  1703  Major-Gen.  Selwyn,  Colonel 
Beckford,  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
administered  the  government. 

24.  (a.)  The  son  of  Thomas  Masy,  ob. 
1693. 

25.  (a.)  Alexander  Henderson,  ob.  1732. 

26.  (a.)  Colonel  Robert  Byndloss,  ob. 
1687. 

Arms : ...  a chevron  between  three 
martlets.  Crest : An  eagle’s  head 
(no  tinctures). 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  first  General  Assembly,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  first  “ Council.” 

By  his  wife,  Anne-Petronella,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Edward  Morgan  and  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Baron  Pollnitz,  he 
had  a daughter,  who  married  Thomas 
Beckford,  grandson  of  Colonel  Peter 
Beckford. 

There  was  a baronetcy  in  the  family 
of  Bindlosse  of  Borwick,  which  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Bindlosse  in  1688. 

27.  (f.)  “ Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Modyford, 
Bt.,  . . . 1668.” 

Arms:  Ermine,  on  a bend  azure, 
between  two  garbs  or,  a mullet  ar- 
gent. 

This  was  Elizabeth  Palmer,  daughter 
of  Lewin  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Devonshire, 
who  died  . . . 1668. 

There  was  a large  family  of  this  name 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  one  of  whose 
monuments,  by  Flaxman,  is  in  that 
parish. 

John  Palmer,  Chief  Justice  of  Ja- 
maica, married  Mary  Ballard,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Peter  Beckford. 

28.  “Here  lyeth  Interred  the  body  of 
John  Lawrence,  who  departed  this 
life  January  ye  7th,  l7xg^.  And  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age.” 

There  were  at  least  two  distinct  fami- 
lies of  Lawrence  in  Jamaica  at  the  above 
period.  Another  of  the  same  name  came 
from  America  somewhat  later,  but  its 
history  involves  a question  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  which  at  present  it  might  be 
premature  to  discuss. 

29.  “Near  this  place  lies  William  Bald- 
win, Esq.,  who  died  the  l7th  July, 
1755,  aged  54;  and  Mary  his  widow. 
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who  died  the  12th  April,  1760,  aet. 

68.” 

Arms : (Argent?),  three  (oak)  leaves 
slipped  (vert). 

30.  (a.)  Samuel  Long.  (The  inscription 
is  concealed.) 

Arms ; ...  a talbot  passant,  on  a 
chief  three  crosses  croslet. 

The  family  of  Long,  of  Longville, 
Jamaica,  Hampton  Lodge,  Surrey,  and 
originally  from  Wilts.,  is  descended  from 
John  Longe,  of  Netheravon,  in  the  latter 
county,  who  died  in  1630.  Samuel,  the 
grandson  of  John,  having  subsequently 
participated  in  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
by  Penn  and  Venables,  became  a person 
of  great  consideration  in  that  Island, 
where  his  great-grandson,  Edward  Long, 
Esq.,  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  first  Lord  Farnborough  was  fourth 
son  of  Beeston  Long,  Esq.,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Long,  Esq.,  of  Longville. 

Samuel,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Long,  was,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter 
of  Bartholomew  Tate,  Esq.,  father  of 
Edward  Long  (born  1734),  the  well- 
known  historian  of  Jamaica.  (Vide  The 
Peerage,  L.  G.,  &c.) 

31.  (r.)  “ many  a bloody  feild 

. . . th  mad  the  sol . . . .” 
Probably  the  tomb  of  a Buccaneer. 

32.  (a.)  Samuel  Bernard,  Esq.,  ob.  1695. 

Arms : (Arg.  ?),  on  a bend  (azure  ?) 
three  escallops  (of  the  first  ?).  In  the 
sinister  chief  a mullet. 

There  was  a Governor  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, between  1612  and  1622,  of  this 
name,  but  whether  he  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  above  does  not  appear. 

33.  (f.)  “Derbye  Tolderby,  ye  son  of 
John  Tolderby,  1682.” 

Derbye  Tolgerby,  or  Tolderby.  This 
peculiar  surname  seems  to  be  identical 
with  Toldervey.  In  1604  (Cal.  S.  P.) 
there  is  a notice  of  Christopher  Tol- 
dervey being  continued  as  collector  of 
tithes  in  London,  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  that  see. 

84.  “ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary  Hall, 
daughter  of  William  Hall,  Esq.,  in 
Westmoreland,  who  depiirted  this  life 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1735,  aged  12 
years.” 

Vide  the  pedigree  of  Hall  of  Arrow^s 
Foot,  formerly  of  Jamaica. 


35.  The  Hoiible.  Francis  Hose,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Council,  ob.  1720, 
set.  61,  &c. 

Arms:  Sable,  on  a bend  argent 
three  roses  gules. 

This  family  intermarried  with  that  of 
Bromley,  descended  from  Sir  T.  Brom- 
ley, tem'p.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

36.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eose,  wife  of  the 
Honble.  Thomas  Eose,  Esq.,  ob.  1722, 
aet.  25. 

Arms : (Sable  ?),  on  a bend  (ar- 
gent?) three  roses  gules.  Impaling, 
Barry  gules  and  argent,  a canton 
argent. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Eose,  the  founder 
of  this  family  in  Jamaica,  was  one  of 
the  officers  under  Venables  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  Island. 

37.  (a.)  The  Honble.  Henry  Lowe,  ob. 
1714,  set.  51. 

Arms : A fess  ermine  between  two 
wolves  courant.  Impaling  Long,  viz. 
A talbot  passant,  on  a chevron  three 
crosses  crosslet ; (no  tinctures). 

He  was  probably  of  the  family  of 
Lowe,  of  Goadby  Marwood,  Leicester- 
shire. Vide  pedigree  of  Long,  of  Hamp- 
ton Lodge. 

38.  Colonel  Peter  Beckford,  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  ob.  1710, 
set.  67  j also  William,  son  of  George 
Beckford,  of  Ealing,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  ob.  1708;  and  Phillis, 
daughter  of  Peter  Beckford,  the  same 
year.  Also  Peter  his  son,  ob.  1734; 
and  Peter,  jun.,  his  son,  ob.  1737. 

Arms : (not  jper  pale  as  elsewhere) 
...  on  a chevron  argent,  between 
three  martlets  or,  an  eagle  displayed 
sahle.  Crest : A heron’s  head  erased 
or,  in  its  bill  a fish  argent. 

Colonel  Peter  Beckford  was  son  of 
Peter  Beckford,  Esq.,  who  was  brother 
of  Sir  Thomas  Beckford.  The  Beck- 
fords  formed  alliances  with  the  noble 
families  of  Eivers,  Ancaster,  &c. 

William  Beckford,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  and  author  of  “ Vathek,”  great- 
grandson  of  Colonel  Peter  Beckford,  had 
(with  other  issue),  by  his  wife.  Lady 
Margaret  Gordon,  a daughter,  Susanna 
Euphemia,  who  married,  in  1811,  Alex- 
ander, tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  &c. 

39.  ‘^Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
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Honble.  Charles  Price,”  ob.  1731, 

ffit.  20. 

Arms:  A chevron  between  three 
spears’  heads.  Crest:  A wyvern’s 
head  erased ; (no  tinctures). 

40.  The  Honble.  Charles  Price,  “Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  erected 
this  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Han- 
nah Price,  daughter  of  John  Hudson 
Guy,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth.” 
She  died  in  1771,  aged  34  years. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Price  was  second 

baronet,  and  married  the  widow  of  John 
Woodcock,  Esq.  He  died  s.  p.  in  1788, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Sir  Rose  Price,  third  and  last  baronet. 

Francis  Price,  a Captain  in  the  army 
under  Venables  at  the  capture  of  Ja- 
maica, married  the  widow  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  “Rose,  also  one  of  the  con- 
querors of  that  Island,  and  the  scion  of 
an  ancient  family  long  settled  in  the 
counties  of  Dorset  and  Gloucester.”  By 
Sarah,  daughter  of  P.  Edmunds,  Esq., 
of  Jamaica,  he  was  father  of  Charles, 
the  first  baronet,  whose  son,  as  above, 
succeeded  him. 

41.  “Near  this  place  lyes  interrd  the 
body  of  Samuel  Osborne,  Esq.,  who 
departed  this  life  March  the  26th, 
1723,  aged  36.  And  likewise  ye  body 
of  Elizabeth  Spruce,  who  departed 
this  life  Deer.  19,  1725,  in  ye  55th 
year  of  her  age.” 

There  was  a John  Osborne  killed  in 
the  expedition  under  Penn  and  Ven- 
ables in  1655;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  family  in  question  came  at 
a later  period  from  Bai-badoes. 

In  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  fre- 
quent mention  is  made,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  a family  of  this 
name  which  was  raised  to  the  baronet- 
age ; and  also  of  a Captain  Christopher 
Osborne,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  too  adventurous.  (Pet.  of  Capt. 
Squibb,  July  5,  1626,  Cal.  S.  P.) 

Roger  Osborne,  Governor  of  Mont- 
serrat in  1654  (an  Irishman),  was  ac- 
cused of  a “ barbarous  and  inhuman 
murder”  in  that  year. 

42.  Matthew  Gregory,  ob.  1779,  set.  89, 
and  his  wife  Lucretia  Gregory,  ob. 
1750,  set.  43,  “erected  by  their  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Dehaney  and  Elizabeth 
Trower,”  &c. 

Arms : (Or  ?),  two  bars  (azure  ?),  in 


chief  a lion  passant  of  the  last.  On 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence  ....  six 
fleurs*de-lys,  (3,  2,  and  1).  Crest : A 
demi-boar. 

N.B.  A finely  sculptured  marble  monu- 
ment. 

This  family  appears  by  its  arms  to 
have  assumed  a descent  from  the  an- 
cient family  which  is  said  to  be  now  I’e- 
presented  by  that  of  Stivic  Hall. 

Archer  Martin  and  Matthew  Gregory, 
the  nephews  of  John  Archer,  of  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale  (of  a Wiltshire  fa- 
mily receive  by  the  will  of  their 
uncle,  dated  1663  and  entered  1689, 
considerable  legacies. 

43.  “Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of 
Matthew  Gregory,  Senr.,  Esqr.,  who 
departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of 
September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1715,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.”  (The  remainder  is  eulogistic.) 

Arms  : Or,  two  bars  azure,  in  chief 
a lion  passant  gules. 

44.  (a.)  a marble  monument,  with  a me- 
dallion head  in  relief  of  the  deceased, 
who  is  described  as  “The  Hon.  Hugh 
Lewis,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  His 
Majesty’s  Advocate  General  of  this 
Island,  and  a Member  of  Council,” 
&c.  “Born  3d  August,  1753,”  died 
23  January,  1785. 

Arms:  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Azure, 
a chevron  argent  between  three  garbs ; 
2,  Per  chevron  azure  and  argent,  in 
chief  two  hawks  rising ; 3,  . . . On 
a cross  or  five  escallops  gules. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Lewis,  Mem- 
ber for  Port  Royal  in  1701,  &c. 

45.  (a.)  Mrs. Francis  Colepeper,  “Born 
at  . . . Hollingbourn,  Kent,”  &c.,  ob. 
1761,  set.  44. 

Arms:  ...  a chevron  engrailed,  in 
the  sinister  chevron  a crescent.  Crest : 
A hawk  rising. 

The  Colepeper,  or  Culpeper  family,  of 
great  antiquity  in  Kent,  was,  before  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  claim  to  precedence  be- 
tween which  has  never  been  decided. 
This  lady  was  a descendant  of  Walter, 


Quite  distinct  from  the  Barbadian  family, 
and  that  of  John  and  Joseph  Archer  of  Ja- 
maica, whose  sons  settled  in  Wicklow  and 
Dublin  early  last  century. 
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son  of  Sir  JoLn  Culpeper,  from  whom 
came  “ the  Barons  Colepeper,  the  Cole- 
pepers  of  Wiggshall  and  Folkington,  and 
the  Colepepers  of  Hollingborn,  &c.” 
(Ext.  Baronetage.) 

This  family  was  eminent  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

46.  (a.)  Major-GeneralJames  Bannister, 
“ was  Governor  of  SarrenJiaim,”  &c., 
oh.  1674,  a3t.  50. 

Arms : . . . a cross  flory  : impaling. 
Ermine,  three  battle-axes,  (2  and  1). 

47.  (a.)  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis,  oh.  167^,  ast. 
18.  She  was  “ wife  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Lewis,  and  daughter  of  Major-General 
Bannister.” 

Arms : Checquy  (or  and  sable  ?),  on 
a fess  three  leopards’  heads  affronts : 
impaling,  A cross  flory.  Crest:  A 
wyvern’s  head  ducally  gorged,  erased. 
Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  whose  West 
Indian  Journal  gives  so  graphic  a pic- 
ture of  Jamaica,  but  which  is  less  identi- 
fled  with  his  name  than  his  novel  “ The 
Monk.” 

There  is  recorded  in  Jamaica,  in  1686, 
the  will  of  John  Lewis,  whose  brother, 
Eichard  Lewis,  was  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
of  the  ship  “ Elizabeth,”  of  Honduras. 

Samuel  Lewis  appears  to  have  been 
the  father  of  John  Lewis,  who  sat  in 
the  first  “Assembly”  of  1722. 

John  Lewis,  of  Clarendon  parish,  left 
a will,  in  167|^,  in  which  he  mentions 
only  a daughter. 

Thomas  Lewis,  by  his  will  (1701), 
leaves  to  his  brother  Hugh  and  his  sister 
Gwinn  his  real  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Ivoomy  Techwyr  (?),  Wales,  called  Nant 
Glanyetter 

48.  Catherine  Lyttleton,  ob.  1660,  set. 
26. 

Arms : ...  a chevron  . . . between 
three  escallops  : impaling,  (Argent  ?), 
three  bars  gemelles  (gules),  a lion 
rampant  (sable,  crowned  or). 

“Memoriae  sacrum:  Hie  jacet  Ca- 
therina  Lyttleton,  Alia  D.  D.  Guli- 
elmi  Fairfax  de  Steeton  in  Comitatu 
Eboracensi,  equitis  Aurati  et  in  Ja- 
maica vice  Gubernatoris,  Obijt  Januar. 
26,  A.D.  1662.” 

“ Sir  William  Fairfax,  of  Steeton,  was 


* These  names  are  illegibly  written  in  the 
original  record. 


knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562. 
His  grandson.  Sir  William  Fairfax,  Knt., 
of  Steeton,  married  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  Governor  and  Cham- 
berlain to  Prince  Henry,  and  being  slain 
in  1644,”  left,  besides  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom,  Catherine,  married, 
first.  Sir  Martin  Lister,  Knt.,  and,  se- 
condly, Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  Bart.,  of 
Hagley. 

49.  “Lyttleton,  D.D.  Suse  in  vicinia 
sepultse  filiolus,  ob.  1662.” 

Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  Bart.,  was  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  in  1664. 

50.  “Colonel  Theodore  (Carey),  one  of 
the  sons  of  [ohliterated  in  originaV} 
Cockington  House,  (Devo)nshire,  bro- 
ther to  Sir  Henry  Cary,  A Judge.” 

Arms : On  a chevron  ....  three 
roses,  in  sinister  chevron  a mullet; 
(no  tinctures). 

51.  (a.)  Mr.  Thomas  Brewster,  ob.  1701, 
set.  33 ; Mr.  John  Brewster  (his  son), 
ob.  1733,  set.  Mrs.  Joyce  Rais- 
beck  (his  wife),  ob.  1734,  set.  71  ; 
Samuel  Brewster,  set.  10  years;  Mrs. 
Joyce  Brewster,  ob.  1737,  set.  14. 

The  Brewsters  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
New  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. (S.  P.  O.)  They  were  also  nu- 
merous in  Barbadoes,  where  they  inter- 
married with  the  family  of  Archer  ^ 

There  was  a family  of  Raisbeck  at 
Stockton,  of  which  was  Thomas,  who 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Stapylton,  son  of  Miles  Stapylton, 
Auditor  to  Cousins,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
temp.  Charles  II. 

52.  (a.)  Mr.  Cary  Helyar,  merchant,  ob. 
1672,  set.  39. 

53.  (a.)  Francis  Blackmore,  Esq.,  “Mem- 
ber of  Council,  and  son  of  Sir  John 
Blackmore,  of  Quantrix  House,  County 
Somerset,”  ob.  1697,  set.  39. 

Arms : On  a chevron,  between 
three  Moors’  heads  as  many  crescents. 
Crest : A dexter  arm  supporting  a 
lance  with  a swallow-tailed  pennon. 

54.  (a.)  Timothy  Wakeling,  ob.  1741, 
set.  45. 


f Parish  Register,  Barbadoes.  Richard  Brew- 
ster and  Sarah  Archer  married  in  1681.  Brew- 
ster is  also  named  in  the  will  of  Edward 
Archer,  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Lucy,  1693. 
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55.  (a.)  Joseph  Jordan,  oh.  1715,  set.  31, 
and  his  sister  Jane,  wife  of  Henry 
Barham,  oh.  I7l7. 

(Vide  Jordan  of  Barhadoes.) 

56.  (a.)  “The  Honble.  Colonel  John 
Walters,  Chief  Justice,  Born  at  Ash- 
pretston,  Devonshire,  1659,”  oh.  1706, 
set.  47. 

Arms  ; A chevron  dancette  between 
three  eagles  displayed ; (no  tinctures). 
Crest:  On  a cap  of  maintenance  a 
lion’s  head  erased. 

57.  (a.)  Mr.  John  Childermas,  oh.  1699, 
set.  33;  Rachael,  oh.  1720,  set.  15; 
and  Sebran  Larson  her  father,  oh. 
1725,  set.  50. 

Crest : A dove  volant  with  a branch 
in  its  beak. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

1660,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 

“ Bill  for  Naturalizing  Renee  de  Sebran, 

an  infant  of  8 years.” 

58.  (a.)  Aeneus  Li  vert,  ob.  1734,  set.  24, 
“ married  . . . Ward,  daughter  to  Peter 
and  Mary  his  wife  (?).” 

59.  (a.)  Elizabeth  Pestell,  ob.  1714,  set. 
56. 

60.  (a.)  Christian  Caster,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Caster,  ob.  1720, 
set.  13. 

61.  (a.)  Mary  (ob.  1696)  and  her  hus- 
band Edward  Young  (oh.  1710). 

Arms : Lozengy,  on  a bend  three 
antelopes’  heads  erased;  (no  tinctures). 

62.  (a.)  Sarah  Kelsall,  ob.  1734,  set.  49; 
also  her  niece  Johanna  Bowerman, 
ob.  1727. 

63.  “Rosanna  uxor  dilecta  Rogeri  Da- 
vies, M.D.,  Filia  Thomse  Brooks  de 
Brookshall,”  ob.  1753,  set.  30. 

64.  (a.)  Captain  Walter  Brearey,  ob. 
1681,  set.  29.  , 

65.  (a.)  Hudson  Guy,  Esq.,  ob.  1749, 
set.  52 ; and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mossal, 
ob.  1726. 

Arms : Azure,  on  a chevron  argent 
three  fleurs-de-lys  gules, between  three 
leopards’  heads  or. 

Vide  “ Price”  family. 

66.  (a.)  Francis  Rigby  Brodbelt,  Esq., 
M.D.,  nat.  1746,  ob.  1795. 

Arms : Gules,  three  bendlets  wavy 


or.  Crest:  An  eagle  double-headed 
displayed  sable. 

67.  (a.)  On  a slab  the  following  names 
— John  Hanson,  Esq.,  ob.  1745,  set. 
27;  Mrs.  Francis  Hanson,  ob.  1761, 
set.  43 ; Elizabeth  Hanson,  ob.  1786, 
set.  40;  John  Hanson,  Esq.,  ob.  1812, 
set.  70;  Joshua  Crasswell,  Esq.,  ob. 
1768,  set.  39. 

68.  (a.)  Dr.  John  Wigan,  ob.  1711,  set. 
44. 

69.  (a.)  Mary  Truelove,  ob.  1749,  set.  24. 
Truelove’s  Company  is  mentioned  in 

the  muster  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1625. 

70.  “Here  lyeth  interr’d  the  Body  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  son  of  Doctor — 
Samuel  Knight,  deceased,  who — de- 
parted this  life  the  7th  of  March, — 
Anno  Domini  1708-9,  in  the  24th 
year — of  his  age. 

Crest : . An  eagle  displayed. 

His  father.  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  was 
Member  for  Kingston  in  1691. 

71.  “ To  the  Memory  of  Andrew  Arch- 
deckne.  Esq.,  a native  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  many  years  Barrister-at- 
Law  and  representative  of  this  town 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Island. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  l7th  day 
of  August,  1763,  aged  72  years.”  (An 
eulogium  follows.) 

Arms : Argent,  three  chevronels 
or.  (N.B.  Perhaps  the  white  marble 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  field  meant.) 
He  was  of  Gleveny  Hall,  Suffolk,  and 
married  a daughter  of  Francis  Love 
Beckford,  Esq.,  of  Basing  Park. 

For  an  account  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Archdekne,  vide  Banks’  Baronia 
Anglica  Concentrata. 

72.  (a.)  Francis  Matthe,  ob.  1766,  set.  35. 

73.  “James  Goddard,  2d  son  of  James 
Goddard,  Esqr.,  of  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, Secretary  to  Governor  Lynch,” 
ob.  1691,  set.  31. 

Arms : A chevron  vair  between 
three  crescents.  Crest : A hand  hold- 
ing a wreath. 

74.  Rachael  Wilson,  ob.  1736,  set.  16; 
also,  Samuel  King,  ob.  1742,  set.  41. 

75.  “Here  lies  Nideme,  the  wife  of 
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John  Blaire,  Esqr.,  Aged  29  years, 
Died  ye  5th  March,  1707.” 

Arms : A chevron  between  three 
roundles,  all  within  a border.  Crest : 
A dove  rising.  Motto : Virtnte  tutus. 

(On  the  same.)  “ Here  lies  the  body 
of  James  Hay,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Grand  Court,  Aged  39  years, 
who  departed  this  life  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1735.” 

The  Blairs  of  Jamaica  are  supposed 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  family 
of  Balthyock,  Perthshire;  this,  how- 
ever, is  a mere  conjecture,  the  first  of 
the  family  in  the  Island  having  been 
John  Blair,  a Darien  refugee,  who  in 
1701  WHS  elected  Member  for  St.  Thomas 
in  the  East,  and  filled  many  other  offices 
of  trust. 

Arms : On  a cross  five  escallops. 
Crest : A lion  rampant. 

76.  “Here  lies  interr’d  the  Body  of 
Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  of  John  Blair, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  Life  the  7th 
of  7ber,  1721,  Aged  twenty-seven 
years. 

“ Likewise  their  four  children,  John, 
Thomas,  Christian,  and  Mary. 

“ Here  also  lieth  Interr’d  ye  Body 
of  the  Honble.  John  Blair,  Esq.,  who 
departed  this  Life  ye  27th  day  of 
June,  1728,  Aged  60  years.” 

77.  “Near  this  place  lies  the  Body  of 
— John  Blair,  Esq. — only  son  of  the 
late — Coll.  John  Blair,  Esq.,  Deceased 
— who  died  the  22d  Deer.,  1742 — 
Aged  26  years.” 

Arms : Azure,  a chevron  or  between 
three  torteaux. 

78.  “Here  Lyes  the  body  of  Colonel 
John  Bourden,  borne  in  the  city  of 
Colrain  in  ye  Kingdom  of  Ireland  in 
ye  year  1633.” 

Arras  ; On  an  escutcheon  heart- 
shaped  (azure  ?),  three  hautboys, 
(2  and  1),  between  as  many  crosses 
crosslct  (or  ?). 

On  his  death,  from  injuries  received 
in  the  destruction  of  Port  Koyal  in 
1692,  Mr.  White,  President  of  Council, 
was  succeeded  by  .Tohn  Bourden. 

79.  (a.)  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Bernard, 
Esq.,  oh.  1724,  ast.  25 ; Mary  Bernard 
their  daughter. 

6 


[Feb. 

Arms : Argent,  on  a bend  azure 
three  escallops  of  the  field : impaling, 
Checquy,  gules  and  argent,  a saltire 
ermine.  Crest  : A demi  - lion  en- 
twined with  a serpent. 

80.  (a.)  Colonel  John  Colbeck.  He  was 
“ born  in  1630,”  was  at  the  “ Capture 
of  the  Island  in  1655,”  and  “ died  in 
1682.” 

81.  (a.)  a monument  with  the  following 
names  — “ Mrs.  Ann  March,  wife  of 
Foster  March,  Esq.,”  &c.,  ob.  1739, 
set.  47  j “ Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Spencer,  daur.  of  aforesaid 
Foster  March,”  ob.  1740,  set.  21 ; Miss 
Ann  Spencer,  daur.  of  John  and  Sarah 
Spencer,  ob.  1724,  set.  35. 

George  March,  a merchant,  had  a pass 
in  1652  to  transport  himself  and  family 
to  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher.  (C.  S.  P.) 

The  family  of  Foster  March  was  of 
some  local  distinction. 

82.  (a.)  Robert  Milligan,  of  London, 
nat.  1789,  ob.  1818. 

Arms : Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Between 
two  spear -points  in  pale  a human 
heart,  above  which  a hand  dexter; 
2 and  3,  A lion  rampant  within  a 
bordure  engrailed  of  mullets  and  mas- 
cles  alternately. 

83.  (a.)  Alexander  Forbes,  Esq.,  “ Pro- 
vost Marshal  General,  Member  of 
Council.”  He  was  from  Edinburgh, 
and  was  the  2nd  son  of  Sir  David 
Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Newhall,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  27th  July,  1689,  and 
died  13th  Novr.,  1729. 

Arms : (Forbes  of  Newhall.) 

84.  (a.)  “Anne,  daughter  of  John  Cle- 
ments, of  Petersfield,  in  Com.  South- 
ampton, Esq.,  and  wife  of  Geo.  Ram- 
say, Esq.,  Registrar  in  Chancery,” 
ob.  1764,  set.  32;  also,  Peter  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  ob.  1781, 
set.  48. 

Arras : Argent,  an  eagle  displayed 
sable,  charged  on  the  breast  with  an 
escutcheon  gules:  impaling.  Gules, 
three  garbs  or. 

There  is  a petition  (Jan.  11,  1656)  by 
Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Ramsay,  for  a pas- 
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sage  to  enable  her  to  join  her  husband 
in  Jamaica. 

85.  (a.)  Maria  Aldred,  “daughter  of 
Daniel  Brodbelt,  Esq.,  and  Anna 
Maria  his  spouse,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Aldred,  surgeon,^’  oh.  1761, 
set.  19. 

Arras  : Azure,  a chevron  or  be- 
tween three  bezants. 

86.  (a.)  Captain  William  Walter,  ob. 
1701,  set.  36. 

87.  (a.)  Jane  Cooper,  ob.  1749. 

Perhaps  related  to  the  family  of  Major 

Christopher  Cooper,  who  lost  his  life  in 
Jamaica,  as  appears  by  the  petition  of 
his  widow  in  1656.  (Cal.  S.  P.) 

88.  (a.)  “ Meredith,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Modyford  Freeman,  and  daughter  of 
Colonel  Edward  Stanton,”  ob.  1697, 
set.  20. 

89.  (a.)  Colonel  Edward  Stanton,  ob. 
1705,  set.  65. 

Arms:  Vair,  on  a canton  a cross 
fitch ee  j (no  tinctures).  Crest  x A grey- 
hound sejeant. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  gentle- 
man was  a near  relative  of  Serjeant 
Edward  Staunton,  who  agreed  to  train 
and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
vidence Island  in  the  use  of  arms. 
(Cal.  S.  P.,  Col.  S.,  March  9,  1636.) 

There  was  an  ancient  family  named 
Staunton  settled  in  Notts,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  (Banks’  Baronies,  &c.) 

90.  (a.)  William  Assam,  ob.  1730,  and 
his  wife  Mary,  “ late  the  wife  of  Law- 
rence Peat,”  ob.  1734. 

Arms  X A fesse  between  three  asses 
passant. 

90*.  Joshua  Flake,  ob.  1684. 

Arms : A fesse  dancette,  in  chief 
three  fleurs-de-lys.  Crest : A bird 
rising. 

91.  (a.)  Mary,  wife  of  David  Pugh,  ob. 
1710;  and  Mary  Martin,  ob.  1703. 

“ The  body  of  Mary  Marty n,  beside 
Archer  Martin,  Esqr.,  her  former 
husband,  who  died  1703.” 

92.  (a.)  George  Osborne,  ob.  1695. 

Crest : A boar  passant. 

93.  (a.)  Susanna  Spencer,  ob.  1751. 
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94.  (a.)  Gerald  Birmingham,  ob.  1742. 

Arms;  Per  pale  indented  two  spears, 
beads  paleways,  points  up.  Crest ; 
A goat’s  head  erased. 

There  was  a great  feudal  family  of 
this  name,  a branch  of  which  settled  at 
an  early  period  in  Ireland. 

95.  (a.)  Joseph  Maxwell,  Island  Secre- 
tary, ob.  1735,  set.  51. 

96.  (a.)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Captain  Jas. 
Halfhide:  (date?). 

97.  (a.)  Daniel  Masters,  Esq.,  ob.  170f, 
rat.  46. 

Arms  : . . . a lion  rampant  guardant, 
in  the  dexter  chief  a mullet  of  six 
points  pierced.  Crest : Two  ser- 
pents .... 

98.  (a.)  Mr.  George  Taylor,  ob.  1724, 
aet.  52 ; and  his  wife  Mrs.  Susanna 
Taylor,  ob.  1732,  set.  53. 

99.  (a.)  Charles  Aldkinson,  Secretary  to 
Lord  Vaughan,  ob.  1678,  set.  31. 

Arms:  Ermine,  on  a fess  three 
pheons  (argent).  Crest : A pheon 
(or  ?). 

These  are  the  arms  assigned  to  At- 
kinson, or  Atchinson,  of  Newark  and 
Yorkshire. 

100.  “ Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 
Mr.  Henry  Willis,  Junior,  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  4th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1702,  aged  26  years. 

“ Here  also  lyeth  interred  the  body 
of  Mary  Elyes,  daughter  of  Gershom 
Elyes,  Esq.,  and  Mary  his  wife.  She 
was  born  the  30th  of  January,  1716, 
and  departed  this  life  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1716. 

“And  also  the  body  of  Mary  Elyes, 
late  wife  of  Gershom  Elyes,  Esq.,  who 
departed  this  life  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  her  age  8^.” 

Colonel  Gershom  Elyes  was  Colonel 
of  the  St.  Ann’s  regiment,  and  Member 
for  St.  Mary  in  the  first  Assembly  of 
1711. 


8 The  name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  Mr.  Roby’# 
small  work. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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{Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable, 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  themC\ 


AECH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Dec.  4,  1863.  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  another  Session,  and  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  members  had  assembled  in  the  new  and  commodiously- 
sitnated  apartments  in  Burlington  Gardens,  the  chairman  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a short  address.  He  congratulated  the  members  of  the 
Institute  on  the  satisfactory  issue  of  the  annual  congress  in  Kent,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  Camden.  A fresh  impulse  had  been  given  in 
that  county  to  the  exertions  of  the  historian  and  archaeologist ; the  field 
which  had  for  some  years  so  well  repaid  the  labours  of  the  county  So- 
ciety, proved  still  teeming  with  materials  of  the  highest  interest ; and  on 
no  previous  occasion  had  the  advantages  accruing  from  such  periodical 
gatherings  been  more  fully  shewn.  The  communications  to  the  sections 
had  been  almost  without  exception  illustrative  of  local  antiquities  or  his- 
tory. Amongst  these  the  important  memoir  by  the  Master  of  Cains 
College  on  Caesar’s  landing  in  Britain  occupied  a ground  of  no  ordinary 
interest ; and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  being  informed  that  this 
difficult  question  would  be  discussed,  had  sent  a representative  to  the 
meeting,  the  accomplished  antiquary  and  confidential  agent  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  M.  Alfred  Maury,  with  special  instructions  to  prepare 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  discussions  on  a question  of  such  essential 
interest  to  the  Imperial  biographer.  The  Memoirs  of  Julius  Caesar,  to 
which  the  Emperor’s  attention  has  for  several  years  been  devoted,  will, 
it  is  understood,  ere  long  be  given  to  the  world.  Canon  Rock,  in 
noticing  the  numerous  and  influential  accessions  to  the  list  of  members 
which  had  accrued  during  the  recent  meeting  at  Rochester,  observed  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  a tribute  of  warm  esteem  and 
regret  to  the  memory  of  several  valued  fellow-labourers,  whose  loss, 
since  their  previous  meeting  in  London,  the  Institute  had  to  lament ; 
especially  Professor  Cockerell,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valued  of 
their  friends;  Mr.  Botfield ; Mr.  Rhind,  of  Sibster;  and  very  recently 
Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols,  whose  long  life  had  been  devoted  to  pursuits  kin- 
dred to  their  own,  and  who  might  well  be  honoured  as  the  Nestor 
of  Archaeology. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Institute  was  then  invited  to  the  threatened 
injuries  to  which  the  remarkable  Roman  grave-mounds  in  Essex,  the 
Bartlow  Hills,  were  exposed,  through  the  projected  construction  of 
a branch  railway  that,  according  to  the  proposed  scheme,  would  be 
carried  between  two  of  those  interesting  tumuli,  cutting  away  the  base 
on  either  side,  which,  as  some  amends  to  the  antiquary,  who  must  view 
with  mortification  the  needless  encroachment  on  these  unique  sepulchres, 
would  be  sustained  by  a wall.  The  Committee  of  the  Institute  had  lost 
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no  time,  when  informed  of  this  vexatious  project,  and  had  addressed  an 
urgent  appeal  early  in  the  previous  month  to  the  Directors.  Mr.  Purnell, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  read  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  with 
the  Great  Eastern  Company,  including  a courteous  reply  from  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Sinclair,  promising  to  lay  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute  a precise  section  of  the  proposed  cutting,  and  to  explain  the 
intended  direction  of  the  line,  which  had  deservedly  aroused  such  serious 
apprehensions. 

Mr.  Hewitt  gave  a notice  of  a richly  ornamented  sword,  exhibited 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Allsop  of  Chelt- 
enham. It  was  found  at  Woodyates  Inn,  Dorset,  a hamlet  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  changed  clothes  with  a countryman  shortly  before 
his  capture  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  blade  is  chased  with 
royal  emblems,  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  plume,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  weapon  may  have 
been  worn  by  the  Duke,  and  have  belonged  previously  to  his  father 
Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
placed  before  the  meeting,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  an  extensive  series  of  drawings  recently  executed  for 
his  Grace  by  the  skilful  pencil  of  Mr.  D.  Mossman.  They  represent 
the  incised  markings  of  uncertain  import  occurring  upon  certain  rocks  in 
Northumberland,  especially  at  Old  Bewick,  Doddington,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wooler,  frequently  adjacent  to  some  of  the  ancient  entrenched 
works  in  the  district  surrounding  the  Cheviots  which  have  been  sur- 
veyed, by  the  Duke’s  directions,  by  Mr.  H.  Maclauchlan.  Dr.  Bruce  ex- 
hibited also  rubbings  and  mouldings  in  gutta  percha  from  these  mys- 
terious symbols ; they  consist  chiefly  of  concentric  circles,  traversed  by 
lines  which  most  frequently  proceed  from  a central  cavity.  These  very 
curious  vestiges  were  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  archaeologist 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Green  well,  of  Durham,  President  of  the  Tyneside  Club 
of  Antiquaries  and  Naturalists.  A memoir  on  the  subject  was  read  by 
him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Newcastle  in  1852  ; a short  notice 
of  the  examples  at  Rowting  Linn,  near  Doddington,  had  soon  after  been 
published  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Berwick,  and  this  mysterious  subject  had 
subsequently  been  treated  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  The  age  and 
origin  of  the  symbols  remains,  however,  without  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation; and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with  that  noble  patronage  of 
all  researches  into  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  his  county  which 
he  has  long  shewn  in  so  remarkable  a degree,  had  directed  that  accu- 
rate representations  of  so  remarkable  an  assemblage  of  vestiges  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Marches  should  be  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, in  order  to  give  to  archaeologists  ample  materials  for  further 
investigation.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Bruce,  these 
curious  markings  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  a metal  implement, 
as  supposed  of  iron  ; this  was  shewn  by  the  traces  of  tooling  in  the 
grooved  lines  upon  the  hard  rock.  Somewhat  similar  markings  have 
occurred  on  stones  in  Yorkshire,  also  in  North  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Orkneys. 

Mr.  Phipson,  of  Norwich,  gave  a short  description  of  a remarkable 
discovery  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at  Holbrook  Church,  near 
Ipswich,  in  the  course  of  recent  restorations  of  that  fabric.  His  ob- 
servations  were  illustrated  by  drawings,  shewing  a fine  doorway  of 
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Early  English  character,  now  communicating  with  a vestry,  and  under 
which  it  is  stated  that  formerly  a sepulchral  memorial  of  some  of  the 
Holbrook  family  had  been  placed.  Adjacent  to  this  doorway  towards 
the  west,  there  is  a small  arched  recess  of  the  same  period,  in  which 
lies  a diminutive  effigy  in  a very  mutilated  state,  and  measuring  about 
22  in.  in  length.  On  removing  this  figure  with  the  slab  on  the  face 
of  which  it  is  carved,  a small  cavity  was  found  immediately  under  the 
part  wffiere  the  breast  of  the  effigy  is  situated,  and  in  this  was  deposited 
a covered  vase  of  mixed  yellow  metal  or  latten,  the  cover  terminating 
at  top  in  a knob  like  an  acorn : and  within  this  vessel,  which  was  broken 
into  many  fragments,  were  deh'is,  lime,  &c.,  but  no  trace  of  animal 
matter  could  be  found.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  this  may  have 
been  a deposit  of  a heart,  which  in  other  instances  has  occurred  accom- 
panied by  a diminutive  effigy,  in  some  cases  represented  as  holding  a heart, 
or  heart-shaped  box,  between  the  conjoined  hands  upon  the  breast.  The 
curious  discovery  at  Holbrook,  which  was  brought  before  the  Institute 
through  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  appears  to  bear 
resemblance  to  the  remarkable  heart-deposit  found  in  a double  mural 
niche  in  Leybourn  Church,  Kent,  some  years  since,  as  related  in  Mur- 
ray’s Hand-book  for  that  county. 

Col.  Lefroy,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, which  has  been  so  efficiently  arranged  under  his  care,  gave  a very 
interesting  description  of  the  ancient  artillery  at  Mont  St.  Michel  on 
the  coast  of  France,  left  there  by  the  English  forces  after  the  siege 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  He  exhibited  diagrams  from  accurate 
measurement  and  photographs  obtained  during  the  previous  summer 
by  Mr.  W.  Pole,  C.E.,  shewing  the  massive  proportions  and  curious 
construction  of  these  early  cannon.  Some  stone  shot  of  great  weight 
are  preserved  with  them  at  ^lont  St.  Michel. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  brought  for  examination  some  singular 
Roman  relics,  lately  found  accompanying  a sepulchral  deposit,  with 
vessels  of  glass  and  earthenware,  on  the  south  side  of  Carlisle,  and  near 
the  ancient  line  of  Roman  way  towards  the  south  by  Old  Carlisle  and 
Penrith.  The  site  where  these  and  many  other  Roman  remains  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  was  probably 
one  of  the  extramural  cemeteries  of  lAiguvallium.  Mr.  Albert  Way 
offered  a few  observations  on  these  relics,  amongst  which  occur  a fine, 
w'ell-preserved  vase  of  glass,  bearing  the  initial  or  mark  of  the  maker ; 
and  a fragment  of  Samian  ware,  on  which  is  distinctly  graven  with 
a pointed  tool  taticoxis,  the  name  possibly  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 
Grqfiti  of  this  description  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Clayton  at  Chesters, 
and  they  have  occasionally  occurred  at  other  Roman  sites. 

Amongst  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  exhibited  was  an  inscribed  silver 
ring  found  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire,  brought  by  Mr.  Bennett; 
some  celts,  a bronze  sword,  spear-head,  and  other  relics  found  at  Port- 
land beneath  the  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  there — these  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Phillips;  also  several  Persian  and  Oriental  weapons,  by  Mr. 
Hewitt.  Col.  Lefroy  brought  a curious  instrument  bearing  date  1594, 
apparently  constructed  to  afford  a very  accurate  sight  with  a fire-arm. 
The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  sent  a remarkable  cameo  of  sardonyx 
of  two  strata,  of  unusual  size,  measuring  about  7^  in.  by  6 in.  This 
choice  specimen  of  glyptic  art,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
obtained  from  the  Hertz  collection,  represents  Jupiter  and  Thetis.  The 
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subject  is  treated  with  such  consummate  skill  and  conformity  to  antique 
design,  that  the  gem  has  been  regarded  as  a production  of  the  Greek 
school  of  art,  but  it  is  probably  of  cinque-cento  work  and  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  finest  examples  of  the  period.  Mr.  Waterton 
brought  several  beautiful  rings,  recent  additions  to  his  collection  ; — 
a massive  Roman  ring  of  gold  set  with  an  intaglio  of  a grasshopper ; 
a gbld  ring  found  near  York,  engraved  with  the  posy- — de  box  cob.  ; 
another  with  an  antique  intaglio,  from  Sicily ; a silver  ring  with  a ca- 
balistic or  talismanic  inscription  ; and  some  silver  rings  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  engraved  with  initial  letters  : also  a pilgrim’s  scallop- 
shell  of  iron,  found  lately  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart., 
sent  for  examination  an  admirable  medal  of  Henry  Hallam,  struck  in 
bronze  by  Wyon,  and  in  which  the  striking  features  of  the  late  his- 
torian are  very  artistically  reproduced.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernard  Smith  ex- 
hibited some  Italian  scale-armour  of  russet  steel  engraved  and  gilded — 
a specimen  of  rare  occurrence ; and  a hood  of  fine  chain-mail,  taken  at 
Seringapatam.  Photographs  of  some  curious  Roman  relics  found  in 
Gloucestershire  were  sent  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  which  more  full  par- 
ticulars were  promised  for  a future  meeting. 

Jan.  8.  The  Rev.  J.  Ptjlleb  Russell,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  meeting  a section  of  the  Roman  grave- 
mounds  at  Bartlow,  which  had  had  been  prepared  for  the  Institute  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  method  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  a new  line  of  railway  through 
two  of  the  tumuli.  A communication  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  same  subject  was  also  received.  After  some  discussion.  Dr.  Rock 
proposed  a resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  and 
carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  method  of  carrying 
a line  of  rails  through  the  Bartlow  Hills  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  no 
scheme  which  in  its  operation  would  injure  those  interesting  monu- 
ments would  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Archteological  Institute. 

The  Chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a present  which 
had  been  received  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
congratulated  archaeologists  on  the  fact  of  the  Prince  manifesting  an 
interest  in  their  pursuits.  The  present  to  which  he  referred  was  a copy 
of  a “ Description  of  a Papyrus  found  near  Thebes  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  during  the  recent  tour  of  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  East.” 

Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  stated  that  the  papyrus,  which  had  been  de- 
scribed and  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  was  of  the  fourth  century  b.c., 
and  consequently  of  a time  when  art  in  Egypt  was  in  a state  of  de- 
gradation. It  was  imperfect,  having  received  numerous  injuries  from 
various  causes,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  scribe  who  produced  it  did 
not  understand  what  he  was  engaged  on.  Papyri,  it  is  well  known, 
were  kept  ready  prepared  with  blank  spaces  for  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  deceased,  and  formed  part  of  the  regular  funeral  expenses. 
There  were  three  sorts,  1.  Ritual;  2.  Books  of  Transmigrations; 
3.  Solar  Litanies,  i.  e.  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  through 
the  earth  in  Sol’s  boat.  These  MSS.  contain  minute  descriptions  of  all 
the  regions  through  which  the  soul  passes  after  death.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  or  no  perfect  examples  of  papyri.  The  Soane  Museum, 
however,  contains  a remarkably  fine  one,  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  made  a communication  respecting  the  Roman  in- 
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terments  that  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  at  East  Ham,  in 
Essex  % during  the  construction  of  the  great  metropolitan  works  for  the 
high  level  sewer  that  traverses  the  marshes.  It  was  through  the  friendly 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Boyle^  with  whom  he  had  been  put  in  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  Mr.  Albert  Way  was  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  Institute  the  particulars  of  the  discovery.  The  locality  pos- 
sesses many  features  of  interest.  East  Ham  Church  s'hews  indications 
of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  so-called  Saxon  arches  with  zigzag 
ornaments,  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  one  of  the  chancels,  with 
narrow  window-openings  of  early  date.  In  the  churchyard^  in  a spot 
selected  by  himself,  rest  the  ^remains*  of  the  venerable  archseologist, 
Stukeley.  Within  two  miles  to  the  north  runs  the  great  Roman  line 
of  road  towards  Colchester,  by  Dorolitum— supposed  to  have  been  at 
Romford— and  Csesaromagus.  Not  far  distant,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Roman  Via.,  Lethieullier  has  recorded  the  discovery,  in  1724,  of  a skele- 
ton in  a stone  coffin,  placed  north  and  south.  To  the  south  of  the 
Roman  road,  again,  is  the  camp  at  IJphall,  near  Barking.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  recently  brought  to  light,  on  the  site,  it  is  believed,  of 
an  extensive  Roman  cemetery,  consist  of  a large  stone  coffin,  with  a 
coped  lid ; this  sepulchral  cist,  which  is  formed  of  coarse  oolite  brought 
from  a considerable  distance,  contained  two  skeletons,-— -the  heads,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  having  been  placed  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
cavity.  The  remains  appeared  to  be  of  adults,  the  teeth  not  being  much 
impaired  by  age.  Three  leaden  coffins  also  were  disinterred,  the  three 
tombs  being  in  a row,  and  lying  north  and  south,  each  of  them  con- 
taining a skeleton,  with  which  lime  in  a granulated  state  had  apparently 
been  mixed.  Several  cinerary  urns  and  other  Roman  fictilia  found  at 
the  same  place  and  time,  were,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Boyle,  laid 
before  the  meeting.  Of  the  whole  of  these  objects  Mr.  Albert  Way 
gave  a description.  Mr.  Burtt,  who  had  visited  East  Ham  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  offered  some  additional  information  derived  from  personal 
investigation,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  and  Dr.  Rock  made  some  observa-. 
tions  with  respect  to  ancient  interments.  Dr.  Rock  said  that  numerous 
existing  cemeteries  occupied  sites  of  ancient  burial-places  ; and  that 
under  some,  of  which  he  gave  instances,  British,  Roman,  and  modern 
interments  had  been  found  to  succeed  each  other.  The  present  he  con- 
sidered a remarkable  proof  of  the  information  to  be  derived  through 
public  works. 

Mr.  Warwick  King  made  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Edward  Charlton,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle, gave  an  account  of  remarkable  discoveries  of  antiquities  recently 
made  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  late  king  of  Denmark 
in  a peat  morass  at  Thorsbjerg,  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Elensborg.  These  objects  are  of  bronze,  silver,  wood,  leather,  woollen 
cloth,  and  gold  ; while  in  another  morass,  Nydam  Moss,  there  were  dis- 
covered a remarkable  assemblage  of  swords,  spear-heads,  &c.  of  iron, 
with  numerous  Roman  coins,  ranging  from  Nero  to  Severus.  Not 
a trace  of  a human  body  was  discovered,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  the 
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articles  had  been  purposely  hidden,  and  were  not  the  result  of  a battle 
on  the  ice  when  the  morass  was  a lake,  and  the  ice  had  given  way  under 
the  combatants.  Many  of  the  wooden  articles,  such  as  the  spear-shafts, 
&c.,  were  laid  together  ; and  then,  again,  the  boards  composing  the 
shields,  “ skjoldbrseder,”  were  found  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and 
sometimes  a spear-head  was  forced  through  two  or  three  of  them  at 
once.  In  another  spot  were  congregated  almost  all  the  bosses  of  shields  ; 
and,  again,  the  gold  ornaments  were  chiefly  found  together.  Of  money 
little  was  discovered.  Nine  coins  were  found  close  to  a silver  mask 
and  headpiece  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  marvels  of  the  collection. 
Some  of  the  weapons  had  been  wrapped  in  chain-armour  before  being 
deposited* 

Mr.  W.  L.  Lawrence  exhibited  photographs  of  Roman  remains  dis- 
covered on  his  estate  at  Wycomb,  in  Gloucestershire.  Large  quan- 
tities of  pottery,  including  plain  and  figured  Samian ; coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  extending  from  the  earlier  emperors  to  Arcadius,  and  Romano- 
British  coins  of  the  subsequent  period  ; fibulae  ; articles  of  the  toilet ; 
a perfect  cranium  of  the  extinct  Bos  longifrons^  a bronze  statuette  of 
Mars,  a singular  tablet  of  Roman  sculpture,  and  numerous  other  objects, 
have  been  found  since  October.  The  spot  is  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  site  of  a “ burnt  Roman  town 

Mr.  Rurtt  reported  that  the  Rev.  E.  Hill  and  himself  had  visited 
Warwick,  with  a view  to  make  arrangements  for  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, and  their  reception  had  been  very  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Lord 
Leigh,  the  president  elect,  had  met  them  with  gratifying  courtesy,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  offered  all  requisite  facilities  for  the  visit 
of  the  Institute  to  that  town.  Judging  from  what  had  already  been 
ascertained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  authorities  of  the  several  locali- 
ties to  be  visited  by  the  Institute  at  the  ensuing  congress  will  render 
their  most  cordial  assistance. 

Several  objects  of  archaeological  interest  were  exhibited,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a curious  pilgrim’s  bottle,  found  at  Strood,  in  Kent, 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  West,  and  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Humphry  Wick- 
ham, and  a case  of  fine  ivory  carvings,  belonging  to  Mr.  Webb. 

BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  13.  Nathaxiel  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Samuel  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Hope  Hall,  Halifax;  Gustavus 
W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Huskisson-street,  Liverpool ; William  Powell, 
Esq.,  of  Bucldersbury ; and  Herbert  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Walbrook, 
were  elected  associates.  George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Orwell  House, 
Ipswich,  and  Carlton-terrace,  was  also  enrolled  an  associate,  and  nomi- 
nated President  for  the  Congress  of  1864,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Ipswich. 

Presents  were  received  from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association,  the  Art-Union,  &c. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent  exhibited  antiquities  found  towards  the  close  of  1863 
at  Canterbury,  among  which  were  a fine  and  perfect  lachrymatory  of 
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glass,  a small  patera  of  Samian  ware,  an  olla  of  grey  terra  cotta,  and  an 
opusculum  of  a small-mouthed  vessel  of  red  terra  cotta,  with  a central 
perforation,  through  which  a cord  was  passed,  and  knotted  beneath  to 
serve  as  a handle. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  further  articles  obtained  from  Dowgate  Dock, 
in  bone,  bronze,  and  iron. 

Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  some  objects  found  in  excavating  for  the  New 
Foreign  Office, — keys,  spoons,  &c.  belonging  chiefly  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  a leaden  two-pound  weight,  having  the  city 
dagger  impressed  on  it,  and  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  , 

The  Rev.  Edward  Kell  exhibited  a betrothal  ring  of  silver-gilt,  found 
in  excavating  at  the  Ringwood  cemetery.  It  is  a guilloche  hoop,  with 
a device  of  a heart,  &c.  Mr.  Kell  also  produced  a honboniere  of  brass, 
inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  chased,  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
also  a fine  silver  medal,  of  large  size,  of  Christian  Ludovic,  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Luneberg  in  Celle,  1648-65. 

A paper  was  read  “ On  the  History  of  Wakefield  and  Sandal  Castle,”  by 
George  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  Park,  drawn  up  from  original  do- 
cuments for  the  late  Congress  at  Leeds ; where,  however,  time  would  not 
permit  of  its  being  read. 

A paper  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Kell,  “On  the  Ancient  Site  of  South- 
ampton,” was  read.  Mr.  Kell  also  exhibited  a large  number  of  Saxon 
pennies,  found  in  pits  at  Southampton.  Several  of  these  do  not  occur 
either  in  Ruding  or  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a curious  paper  “ On  the  History  of  Slings,” 
and  exhibited  various  stones  employed  in  them  for  off'ensive  purposes. 
One  was  of  considerable  size,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Warne,  from  Dorset- 
shire. The  paper  excited  much  interest  by  its  great  research,  and  Capt. 
Edw.  Hoare  stated  that  boys  in  Ireland  were  in  the  habit  at  the  present 
day  of  slinging  stones  to  kill  small  birds. 

ROYAL  INSTITHTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Dec.  14,  1863.  Mr.  T.  L.  Doxaldsox,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  late  President,  read  a highly  interesting  paper 
“ On  Public  Improvements  in  Paris,  and  their  Cost.”  A succinct  history 
was  given  of  the  various  great  public  works,  dating  from  the  extension 
of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre  down  to  the  present  time,  which  had  ren- 
dered Paris  so  celebrated  as  a city.  Details  of  the  cost  to  the  State  and 
to  the  municipality,  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  public  thorough- 
fare, boulevards,  streets,  &c.  collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
were  given,  shewing  that  an  actual  loss  of  sixty  per  cent,  had  resulted  in 
a commercial  point  of  view  from  those  works.  The  financial  plans  on 
which  these  public  improvements  had  been  carried  out  were  explained, 
the  State  furnishing  a subvention  upon  an  average  of  one-half  the  out- 
lay, whilst  the  other  half  was  borne  by  the  municipality ; the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  part  of  the  latter  being  met  by  the  octroi  upon 
provisions,  &c.  brought  into  the  city.  Mr.  Tite  stated  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  draw  comparisons  between  London  and  Paris  on  the  ques- 
tion of  street  improvements,  but ‘to  shew  what  public  spirit  had  done  in 
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the  latter  city,  and  the  cost  at  which  it  had  been  effected.  A lengthened 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel 
(who  explained  the  system  of  assessing  damages  and  compensations  in 
cases  of  public  works  adopted  in  France),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  of 
Chelsea,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Marrable,  and  other  members  took  part ; 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  recommended  that  a committee  of  the 
Institute  should  be  appointed  to  watch  the  proposed  plans  for  public 
works,  railway  and  otherwise,  in  London,  and  when  occasion  arose,  to 
make  representations  of  the  case  in  proper  quarters.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  subject  should  be  resumed  at  the  next  meeting,  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  when  measures  would  be  taken  for  memorializing  the 
Government  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  on  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic improvements  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom. 

Jan.  4.  The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms,  9,  Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Donaxdsoh, 
in  the  chair. 

The  decease  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  and  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles, 
Fellows,  and  of  Signor  Filippo  Antolini,  of  Bologna,  Italy,  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member,  was  announced,  and  several  new  members 
were  balloted  for  and  elected.  The  President  then  called  attention  to 
the  three  sets  of  drawings  which  obtained  the  medals  and  prizes  at  the 
late  distribution  by  the  Royal  Academy ; the  design  for  the  hall  and 
staircase  of  a royal  palace ; five  drawings  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  As- 
sociate, which  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  Scholarship  of  £25  for  two 
years,  and  prizes  in  books ; a series  of  figured  drawings  of  a portion 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook  ; six  drawings  by  the  same  gentleman,  which 
obtained  the  silver  medals  and  books  ; and  a design  for  a town-hall  and 
market-place  (three  drawings),  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  Associate,  done 
in  one  month  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  which  obtained  the 
Travelling  Studentship  of  £100,  and  which  were  exhibited  by  special 
request  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  which 
will  be  left  for  some  days  at  the  rooms  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  afterwards  held  upon  the  subjct  of 
a paper  read  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  by  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P., 
upon  the  improvements  in  Paris : it  was  opened  by  the  President,  who 
had  returned  for  the  purpose  from  that  city,  where  he  had  been  lately 
installed  Associe  Etranger  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts.  The 
President  gave  a general  description  of  the  new  thoroughfares  which 
have  been  constructed  in  Paris  since  the  year  1849  up  to  the  present 
time  with  aid  from  the  State.  The  total  works  contemplated,  of  boule- 
vards, streets,  avenues,  &c.,  he  said,  represented  twenty-two  and  a half 
miles,  of  which  seventeen  miles  had  been  already  executed.  The  learned 
President  also  gave  a table  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  as  executed ; 
wuth  the  lengths  and  widths  of  the  various  boulevards  and  streets  at  pre- 
sent opened  to  the  public.  He  then  shewed  the  urgent  necessity  that  ex- 
isted for  a comprehensive  scheme  for  improving  the  thoroughfares  of 
London,  and  pointed  out  that  with  the  numerous  plans  now  before  the 
public  for  railways  and  other  works  in  the  Metropolis  the  present  was 
an  opportune  time  for  the  construction  of  a grand  scheme  of  improve- 
ments affecting  the  whole  of  London.  He  concluded  by  proposing  that 
it  be  referred  to  a committee  of  members  of  the  Institute  to  draw  up 
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a petition  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Government,  suggest- 
ing that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  general 
subject  of  street  communication,  and  embodying  various  recommenda- 
tions made ; the  draft  of  such  petition  to  be  submitted  to  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  members.  Mr.  Edward  Hall  gave  some  further  interesting 
details  relative  to  the  public  works  in  Paris.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  Secs.,  Mr.  Marrable,  Fellow  (who  explained 
the  propositions  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Morks  while  he  held  the  appointment  as  architect  to  that  board),  and 
the  Eev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  Hon.  Member,  having  taken  part  in 
the  discussion,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  London,  the  motion  of  the  President  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Institute  were  nominated  to  form  the  committee. 


HHMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Dec.  17,  1863.  W.  S.  W.  Vatjx,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

G.  G.  Brookes,  H.  F.  Holt,  and  R.  Spence,  Esqrs.,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Rolfe  exhibited  a brass  medal  of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Ohv.  his  bust  in  armour,  to  the  right,  with  the  legend  GrLiEL]!knJS 
DUX  CUMBEI2E.  IRev.  A lion  rampant,  crowned,  in  front  of  which  is 
the  kneeling  figure  of  a Highlander,  with  long  hair,  in  a plaid  coat  and 
knee-breeches,  taking  ofi*  a low-crowned  hat.  Date  1746. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen  exhibited  a Roman  coin-mould  of  baked 
clay,  found  at  Colchester,  similar  to  those  found  at  Lingwell  Gate,  and 
described  in  Akerman’s  Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain,” 
and  in  the  “Numismatic  Chronicle,”  vol.  i.  p.  161.  It  is  for  an 
obverse  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  for  a reverse  of  foetuxae  felici  ; 
a standing  figure  holding  in  her  right  a cornucopim,  her  left  resting  on 
a rudder — a type  which  belongs  to  Julia  Domna. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  some  casts  of  ancient  British  coins  found  in 
Kent,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  C.  Gordon,  of  the 
Dover  Museum.  The  coins  are  in  gold,  of  the  tvpes  of  Ruding,  PI.  i* 
15,  19,  20,  and  21. 

Mr.  G.  Sim  communicated  an  account  of  a small  hoard  of  coins  found 
at  Newstead,  near  Melrose.  They  consisted  of  a testoon  and  half-tes- 
toon  of  Francis  and  Mary,  and  nearly  a hundred  placks  of  James  III., 
IV.,  and  V.,  and  of  Mary.  Among  them,  however,  was  a third-brass 
coin  of  Tetricus,  which  had  possibly  been  in  circulation  as  a plack. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Francis  communicated  an  account  of  a hoard  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  discovered  in  October  last  at  Ipswich.  They  w'ere  all  pen- 
nies of  jEthelred  II.,  with  the  hand  of  Providence  between  A and  Q,  on 
the  reverse,  and  struck  at  Bath,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Ips- 
wich, London,  Lyminge,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Southampton,  Sudbury, 
and  Thetford.  Only  tw’o  appear  to  have  had  the  head  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a penny  of  Ecgbeorht,  of  the  type  Hawkins,  No. 
157,  and  with  eeebeaeht  eex  on  the  obverse,  and  svexe  woxeta  on  the 
reverse,  with  the  name  of  Ecgbeorht  in  monogram  in  the  centre,  for 
such  it  appears  to  be,  and  not  Dorobernia  Civitas, 

Mr.  Boyne  exhibited  a short-cross  penny  of  Henry,  of  the  large  size, 
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with  five  curls  of  hair  to  the  head,  and  minted  by  fil’  aimee  on  lvn, 
and  gave  reasons  for  regarding  the  fil  as  significant  of  Eilius  rather 
than  of  Filippus  or  Philip. 

Mr.  Vaux  read  a paper  “ On  Finds  of  Eoman  Coins  in  India,  and  the 
•Belations  of  Home  with  the  East,”  in  which  he  traced  from  ancient  his- 
torians the  intercourse  of  Rome  with  the  Oriental  nations,  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  various  hoards  of  Roman  coins  found  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Madden  read  a paper  “ On  some  Roman  Coins  found  at  Coim- 
batore, India.”  These  coins,  fifty-one  in  number,  are  all  in  gold,  and 
range  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Caracalla,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Marjoribanks. 


BATH  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

JVov.  6,  1863.  The  annual  meeting  was  held,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
ScAETH  in  the  chair. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Barrett  (Hon.  Sec.),  shewed  that 
the  number  of  members  had  increased,  and  that  the  finances  were  in 
a satisfactory  state.  It  also  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Kilvert  (the  former  Chairman),  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
a vote  of  condolence  to  his  bereaved  family  was  passed. 

Dr.  Beddoe,  F.E.S.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Ethnological  History 
of  Ancient  India  and  on  the  4th  of  December  he  read  a second,  which 
treated  of  the  same  subject  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  The  papers 
were  of  much  interest,  but  we  can  only  spare  room  for  a few  of  the  con- 
cluding remarks,  which  relate,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a subject  of  present 
interest.  Dr.  Beddoe  had  remarked  at  the  commencement  that  his 
theme  was  one  that  touched  Englishmen  nearly.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  caste  of  India.  We,  whose  forefathers  were  no  more 
advanced  than  the  New  Zealanders  are  now  when  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges  were  the  seat  of  powerful  and  civilized  empires,  held  in  our 
hands  the  appointment  of  the  rulers  of  that  ancient  and  famous 
land.  We  were  accustomed  to  class  all  together  the  180  millions  of 
people  under  British  rule  in  India,  and  were  apt  to  forget  that  they  in- 
cluded several  nations  and  numerous  tribes,  differing  among  themselves 
in  almost  every  particular  in  which  one  people  could  differ  from  another. 
He  now  concluded  it  thus  : — ^ 

“ One  part  of  the  subject  remains,  which  I should  have  liked  to  discuss  at  greater 
length  than  I can  allow  to  it,  but  as  it  is  as  much  medical  as  ethnological,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  inappropriate  in  the  present  lecture — I mean  the  question  of  acclima- 
tisation, as  applied  to  the  Europeans  in  India ; the  question  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  form  a permanent  colony  in  India.  Hitherto  the  experiment  has 
not  been  fairly  tried ; indeed,  it  has  been  hardly  tried  at  all ; but  such  experience 
as  we  have  obtained  is  not  favourable.  The  question  is  a double  one,  and  may  be 
put  in  this  form.  Firstly,  could  an  English  colony  maintain  its  numbers  in  India  ? 
To  this  we  may  answer  No;  not  in  the  principal  stations  we  now  occupy,  but  it  is 
probable  that  we  could  do  so  in  some  parts  of  the  hills.  Secondly,  if  such  colony 
could  keep  up  its  numbers,  could  its  numbers  and  their  descendants  maintain  their 
bodily  and  mental  or  moral  vigour  unimpaired  ? The  answer  usually  given  to  this 
query  is  still  more  unfavourable.  I shall  not  enter  on  the  medical  aspects  of  these 
questions,  but  only  refer  briefly  to  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  ethnob^gical  his- 
tory. Considering  the  facilities  the  Mussulmans  had  for  maintaining  their  num- 
bers, I think  their  comparative  fewness  at  this  day  tends  to  prove  that  the  climate 
has  operated  against  their  multiplication.  That  it  has  done  so  against  their 
energy  and  moral  vigour  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  those  lately 
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arrived  seem  generally  to  have  had  the  advantage  in  these  respects  of  the  native 
Hindustanis. 

“ There  are  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere  great  numbers  of  native  Chris- 
tians called  Portuguese,  many  of  whom  are  very  black.  I mention  them  merely 
to  assert  that  fi’om  their  existence  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  whatever.  There  is 
not  a drop  of  Portuguese  blood  in  the  veins  of  most  of  them ; they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  low-caste  converts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  black  Jews 
of  Cochin ; they  are  Jews  in  religion  alone.  The  white  Jews  there,  who  form 
a separate  community,  are  indeed  of  Hebrew  blood,  and  accordingly  they  have 
light  complexions,  and  some  of  them  have  fair  or  reddish  hair ; but  they  do  not 
addict  themselves  to  labour,  and,  moreover,  their  numbers  are  partly  kept  up  by  re- 
inforcements from  Europe.  Indeed,  if  we  could  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a doubt  that  Jews  can  become  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  India,  it  would  avail  us 
nothing,  for  the  Jews  have  a capacity  for  acclimatisation  surpassing  that  of  most 
races,  and  certainly  that  of  our  own.  Even  the  Portuguese  are  natives  of  a far 
better  climate  than  our  own,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  succeed  in  India,  which, 
however,  they  have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  Mussulmans  come  from  various  re- 
gions, but  most,  if  not  all,  were  accustomed  to  a degree  of  summer  heat  which  we 
never  experience. 

‘‘  Such  is  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  the  previous  invaders  of  India 
as  regards  capacity  for  acclimatisation.  If  by  any  unexpected  chain  of  events  the 
English  colony  in  India  were  cut  off  from  the  mother  country,  it  would  soon  lose 
its  power  and  sink  into  insignificance,  as  the  Dutch  have  done  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Portuguese  on  the  continental  coast.  But  the  Rohillas,  Synds,  and  so-called  Mo- 
guls will  not  easily  or  rapidly  do  so  under  our  rule.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget, 
when  we  consider  our  mutual  connexion,  and  accuse  them  of  rebellion,  of  treachery, 
of  bloodthirstiness, — too  apt  to  forget,  I say,  what  they  never  can  forget,  that  they 
were  the  ruling  races  in  a great  part  of  India,  and  might  have  been  so  now  had 
we  not  supplanted  them.  So  were  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  have  no 
special  dislike  to  our  nation  or  to  our  religion ; they  have  fought  bravely  and 
heartily  for  us  on  many  a field;  but  they  will  not  forget  that  they  have  once  held 
supreme  dominion,  nor  will  they  fail  to  struggle  for  it  again,  if  contemptuously 
treated,  whenever  a fitting  opportunity  may  offer  itself.  Doubtless  Islamism  is, 
like  our  own,  a proselytising  religion,  and  as  such  tends  to  run  into  fanaticism  in 
the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  as  we  see  even  in  our  own  country  and  in  our 
own  day.  But  not  all  Mussulmans  are  furious  bigots,  nor  would  fanaticism  alone 
have  driven  Mussulmans  to  mutiny  or  rebel  against  us.  There  are  millions  of 
peaceable  Mussulmans  in  Hindostan  and  the  Peninsula  who  would  never  even 
dream  of  entering  into  a revolt  against  us,  but  they  are  not  of  the  military  and 
formerly  dominant  races.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Brahmin,  Rajpoot,  and  other 
high-caste  Hindu  sepoys,  a religious  element  no  doubt  entered  into  the  motives 
and  pretexts  for  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  great  mutiny,  but  the  dread  of  having 
their  caste  taken  away  partook  as  much  of  aristocratic  pride  as  of  religious  feeling. 

“The  tribes  I have  just  been  speaking  of,  Mussulman  as  well  as  Hindu,  are  phy- 
sically, if  not  also  in  moral  force,  and  energy,  and  character,  superior  to  almost  any 
others  in  the  country.  I shall  not  now  enquire  whether  this  superiority  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  fact  that  they  partake  more  of  the  Aryan  blood ; in  fact, 
they  are  nearer  akin  to  ourselves  than  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
India.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  do  possess  it,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Europeans,  it  would  naturally  render  them  masters  of  the  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  from  this  point  of  view  they  deserve  some  consideration  and  conciliation  at 
our  hands;  and  that,  as  it  must  be  a work  of  time  to  induce  military  castes  to  set- 
tle down  quietly  to  peaceful  avocations,  it  would  be  a matter  at  once  of  policy  and 
of  justice  to  employ  them  in  the  nieantime,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  form  the 
bulk  of  our  Indian  armies.  Such  a force  is  far  less  expensive  than  a European 
one;  nor  could  this  country  continue,  with  a brisk  labour  market,  to  supply  the 
constant  demand  for  recruits  caused  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.” 
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EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Dec,  16,  1863.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  the  College  Hall, 
Exeter,  the  Right  Hon.  Eael  Foetescue  presided. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries.  It  spoke  as  follows  of  church  building  in  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  : — 

“At  Lympston  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  church  is  so  far  advanced  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  the  work  being  completed  soon  after  Easter.  The  new  church  at 
Withycombe  Raleigh,  although  not  so  far  advanced,  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  the  large  church  in  the  important  town  of  Bideford  is  in  a very  ad- 
vanced state.  On  this  important  subject,  it  is  with  both  pleasure  and  interest 
your  Committee  are  enabled  to  mention  three  adjoining  parishes,  Sandford  Peverell, 
Uplowman,  and  Hockworthy,  where  the  churches  are  in  course  of  rebuilding; 
Holcombe  Rogers  has  undergone  much  repair  and  improvement,  and  the  roof  of 
the  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  newly  done;  Huntsham,  Halberton,  Tiverton, 
Collumpton,  and  Burlescombe  have  already  been  either  entirely  rebuilt,  or  ex- 
tensively restored ; and  these  nine  parishes  adjoin  each  other.  Neither  shall  we 
stop  here; — the  important  church  of  St.  Mary  Majors  is  aljout  to  be  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  many  other  churches  both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  under 
extensive  repair. 

“ Our  members  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  fine  and  beautiful 
church  at  Crediton,  and  all  except  the  chancel,  the  transepts,  and  the  Lady-chapel 
have  been  entirely  restored ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  further  works  are  in 
contemplation.  It  is  intended  to  complete  all  the  external  repairs,  to  make  the 
Corporation  room  correspond  in  character  with  the  sacred  building,  and  restore 
the  Lady-chapel,  which  until  within  a few  years  was  used  as  a grammar  school. 

“The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  has  refused  his  sanction  to  the  removal  of 
St.  John’s  Bow,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  chancel  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Exeter.  Very  much  is  certainly  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  the  parishioners  having  passed  their  Church-rate,  would  do  well  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  an  experienced  architect,  to  direct  them  in  a proceeding  of  con- 
siderable difiiculty.” 

Another  portion  of  the  Report  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  improvement  of  bell-ringing  - 

“ In  a former  report  your  Committee  referred  to  the  too  often  neglected,  and 
little  cared  for,  church  bells  and  belfries.  They  would  again  call  attention  to 
them,  and  ask  our  members  to  take  a greater  interest  in  bells,  and  bell-ringing; 
for  not  only  do  they  form  a portion  of  the  furniture  of  a church,  but  are  used 
either  for  some  parochial  or  national  day  of  joy.  The  history  of  a peal  of  church 
bells,  w'hen  enquired  into,  frequently  forms  an  interesting  enquiry;  they  are 
generally  individual  gifts  to  God’s  house,  and  of  no  little  value. 

“But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  things  he  mended?  Your  Committee  answer, 
that  one  way  would  be  to  encourage  among  persons  of  a different  class  than  has 
been  usual  the  love  and  practice  of  bell-ringing.  Hence  it  is  that  most  of  our 
bell-ringers  do  not,  as  a rule,  stand  high  as  orderly,  well-conducted  people.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  but  the  reverse.  For  instance,  they  ought 
not  to  be  the  least  intellectual,  or  the  least  intelligent  of  their  class.  They  must 
have  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  sounds,  and  of  measuring  time  accuratel_y  ; the 
beat  of  the  bar  must  be  marked,  whatever  the  number  of  the  bells  in  the  peal  may 
be.  There  must  also  be  true  relative  distance  between  the  strokes  of  each  bell  in 
the  round.  It  demands  a quick  eye,  a keen  ear,  an  accurate  and  firm  hand.  In 
change-ringing  these  qualities  are  requisite  in  a much  greater  degree  of  excellence, 
and  to  understand  the  principle  upon  which  the  changes  are  made  requires  more 
than  the  ordinary  measure  of  intelligence. 

“Your Committee  would  suggest  that  a great  change  for  the  better  might  easily 
be  effected  in  our  belfries,  if  the  best  conducted  amongst  the  young  men  in  each 
parish  would  form  themselves  into  a band  or  brotherhood,  with  fixed  and  definite 
rules.  This  has  been  done  in  many  instances,  and  your  Committee  would  revert 
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with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  the  inauguration  of  the  church  hells  of 
St.  George’s  Clyst,  when  a band  of  change-ringers  from  Bristol  called  together  not 
only  the  parishioners  hut  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  hear  them.” 

T.  G.  Norris,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  ancient  plan,  preserved  among  the 
City  Archives,  of  Winnard’s  Chapel  and  Almshouses  as  they  existed 
shortly  after  1643,  or  immediately  following  the  siege  of  Exeter.  It 
had  always  been  supposed  that  these  almshouses  sustained  consi- 
derable injury  during  the  Rebellion;  but  the  plan  in  question  proves 
it  was  not  so,  and  that  they  remain  in  their  original  state. 

J.  Hayward,  Esq.,  produced  a drawing  of  a church  intended  to  be 
erected  at  Amoy,  in  China,  which  was  much  approved  of  by  those 
present. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Harding  exhibited  a copy  of  Mr.  Farrer’s  privately 
printed  “Notice  of  Maeshowe”  (already  noticed  in  the  Geisttlemai^’s 
Magazexe'^),  and  then  read  the  following  paper  “On  Morwenstow 
Church  - 

“ Morwenstow,  the  most  northerly  parish  in  Cornwall,  is  built  on  a bold  knoll 
between  two  stupindous  eminences  overlooking  the  Atlantic,  and  near  the  cliffs, 
w'hich  rise  lull  420  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  and  partake  of  the  rugged  grandeur 
common  to  this  district. 

“ The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Morwenna,  a daughter  of  Brechan,  a little  king 
of  South  Wales,  who  lived  about  the  ninth  century,  and  from  whom  the  district 
of  Brecknock  derives  its  title.  His  offspring  consisted  of  twenty-four  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  devoted  themselves  to  God.  Many  churches  in 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Wales  are  distinguished  by  their  names.  Morwenna  sepa- 
rated from  her  sisters,  and  established  herself  in  the  north-east  angle  of  Cornwall. 

“ Morwenstow  Church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Trigg-Major,  and  is  called  in  the  1st 
Valor,  ‘Ecclesia  de  Mar  went -churche,’  or  ‘ Marewen-church.’ 

“ The  church  itself  is  large,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  west 
tower  of  three  stages.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  south  porch.  The  outer 
arch,  of  Norman  design,  has,  on  a pediment,  a group  of  figures  resembling  croco- 
diles, with  chains  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  entwining  a lamb.  The  inner 
arch  is  early  Norman,  ornamented  with  chevron  mouldings  and  grotesque  heads. 
In  these  particulars  it  bears  much  resemblance,  in  age  and  character,  to  that  of  its 
neighbour  at  Kilkhampton,  but  is  less  diffuse  in  ornament,  and  smaller  in  extent. 
The  pillars  in  the  church  have  some  of  them  Norman  capitals,  while  others  are 
Perpendicular.  The  windows,  except  the  east  and  west  tower  window,  are  much 
debased. 

“ The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  a memorial  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  Trefusis,  R.N., 
a brother  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  placed  this  beautiful  window,  executed  by  War- 
rington, in  remembrance  of  his  deceased  relative.  It  is  Decorated,  the  centre  light 
representing  St.  Morwenna,  the  Virgin  occupying  the  south  side,  and  St.  John 
the  north. 

“ There  are  several  good  bench-ends  in  the  church,  and  some  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

“ The  roof  of  the  nave  is  cradle- formed,  on  two  of  the  bosses  of  which  we  find 
emblems  of  the  Trinity ; on  one  is  a double  triangle,  so  disposed  as  to  present  five 
points — the  other,  six.  I imagine  these  to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  monks  in 
earlier  days,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  alchymy, 
and  the  Trinity  was  their  favourite  symbol.  The  pentagon  was  one  of  the  signs 
described  in  a table  of  chemical  and  philosophical  characters,  and  introduced  into 
a curious  little  book  entitled  ‘ The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Basil  Valentine,’ 
a monk  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  of  which  an  English  translation  was  published 
in  1671. 

“ 111  the  roof  of  the  churches  of  Tavistock,  Widdicombe  in  Moore,  and  Chagford, 
Devonshire,  is  a singular  combination  of  three  rabbits  in  triangle,  having  three 
ears  only,  but  so  disposed  as  to  represent  each  rabbit  with  two  ears. 
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“ This  also  I imagine  to  be  one  of  the  symbols  used  by  alchymists,  and  is  called 
in  the  book  before  alluded  to  ‘the  hunt  of  Venus.’  Kabbits,  it  is  well  known, 
were  often  used  by  the  followers  of  this  mysterious  art. 

“ ‘ The  cabled  font,  of  Saxon  origin,’  says  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish,  ‘is  hewn  from  the  grey  rock  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  about  A.D.  875; 
the  oldest,  as  I conceive,  except  Perranzabuloe,  in  Cornwall.’ 

“There  is  an  ancient  custom  still  preserved  in  Morwenstow  Church,  which  is 
the  use  of  the  ‘ pitch-pipe.’  This  instrument  was,  I imagine,  in  general  use  forty 
or  fifty  years  since,  and  is  probably  still  so  in  many  remote  parishes. 

“ The  churchyard  of  this  retired  village  of  Morwenstow  is  close  to  the  Severn 
sea,  and  the  Vicar’s  glebe  is  bounded  by  stern,  rifted  cliffs;  and  so  tremendous  is 
the  power  of  the  sea  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast,  that  insulated  masses  0 f 
rock,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  in  weight,  are  frequently  uplifted  and  thrown  upon 
the  beach. 

“ Many  a startling  legend  of  shipwreck  can  the  worthy  Vicar  recount ; and 
a visit  to  his  churchyard  will  prove  a source  of  deep  interest,  and  tell  many 
a tale  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  who  have  been  washed  on  this  iron-bound  coast, 
and,  far  from  family  and  friends,  have  received  care  and  reverence  at  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Without  referring  to  the  scattered  memorials  of  many  who  have  been 
doomed  to  a watery  grave,  three  entire  crews  of  ships  here  rest  together,  all  of 
whom  had  been  collected,  and  decently  consigned  to  Christian  sepulture.  They 
were  not  piled  one  upon  another  in  a common  pit,  but  are  buried  side  by  side,  each 
in  his  own  grave.  They  who  have  thus  honoured  the  dead  will  seldom  fail  in 
their  duty  to  the  living. 

“ Half  way  down  a precipitous  cliff  near  the  church,  still  survives,  with  its  scanty 
water  and  ruined  wall,  the  well  of  St.  Morwenna,  an  old  baptismal  font.  This 
ancient  fountain,  now  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  recently  re- 
paired, and  the  water  of  Baptism  is  always  taken  from  it  in  a pitcher  kept  for 
the  purpose. 

“ Mr.  Hawker  speaks  of  this  well  in  the  following  terms : — ‘ It  stands  amid  the 
rugged  and  seaworn  rocks,  and  before  it  the  wide  sea.  The  shelter  and  retirement 
of  the  spot  might  have  led  to  its  selection,  or  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
fathers  remembered  that  ‘ the  sea  was  His,  and  He  made  it,  and  that  His  hands 
prepared  the  dry  land.’ 

“ The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author : — 

‘ Here  dwelt,  in  times  long  past — so  legends  tell — 

Holy  Morwenna,  guardian  of  this  well. 

Here,  on  the  foreheads  of  our  fathers  pour’d 
From  this  lone  spring  the  Laver  of  the  Lord. 

If,  Traveller,  thy  happy  spirit  know 

That  awful  Fount  whence  living  Waters  flow. 

Then  hither  come  to  draw  : thy  feet  have  found. 

Amid  these  rocks,  a place  of  holy  ground. 

Then  sigh  one  blessing ! breathe  a voice  of  praise 
O’er  the  fond  labour  of  departed  days  ! 

Tell  the  glad  Waters  of  the  former  fame. 

And  teach  the  joyful  winds  Morwenna’s  name.’ 

“ The  spread  of  Christianity  occasioned  the  dedication  of  many  of  these  springs, 
to  which  miraculous  virtues  have  been  attached,  and  over  them  small  edifices  were 
frequently  set  up,  and  used  as  oratories,  baptisteries,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes. 

“There  is  much  interest  attached  to  a rough  down  called  Woolley  Moor,  in 
which  is  a pool  of  water,  the  ground  falling  on  either  side ; the  north  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  River  Torridge,  while  on  the  south  side  commences  that  fine 
river  the  Tamar,  which,  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  ter- 
minates in  Hamoaze,  which  bears  on  its  waters  a considerable  portion  of  the 
British  Navy  in  ordinary. 

“ Stanbury,  in  this  parish,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Stanbury,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  May  11,  1474.  He  was  confessor  to  King  Henry  VI.,  and  was 
appointed  the  first  Provost  of  the  College  founded  by  that  monarch  at  Eton 
in  1440.” 
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Aro  SOUTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND  ARCH^O- 
LOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

Oct.  21,  1863.  Raeuy  Helany,  Esq.,  M.I).,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-two  new  members  were  elected,  and  several  presentations  to 
the  Library  and  the  Museum  were  announced.  Among  them  was 
a grant  of  George  III.  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  removing 
the  legal  disability  affecting  the  right  of  Ambrose  Kirwan,  son  of 
Thomas  Kirwan,  of  the  county  of  Galway,  to  succeed  to  and  enter  on 
the  possession  of  the  property  of  his  father,  deceased. 

Mr.  Prim  said  this  document  was  much  injured  by  dam.p,  and  in  part 
illegible,  but  it  appeared  to  set  forth  that  Ambrose  Kirwan  had  in  1743 
embarked  from  Cork  for  Bordeaux,  and  having  continued  there  for 
some  time  trading  as  a merchant,  subsequently  proceeded  to  Nantz, 
where  he  failed  in  business,  and  was  reduced  to  great  straits  for  a means 
of  livelihood  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  when  a French  officer, 
named  Beragh,  induced  him,  on  the  terms  of  paying  off  the  debts  and 
procuring  his  release,  to  enlist  in  King  James’s  Regiment  of  Horse,  in 
the  French  service,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1746  he  embarked  from 
Ostend,  on  board  the  “ Bourbon,”  a French  transport,  with  other 
recruits,  but  on  the  voyage  they  w^ere  taken  by  a British  ship  and 
carried  prisoners  to  Dover  Castle,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Canter- 
bury. Whilst  there  it  was  found  that  he  had  become  entitled,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  to  a considerable  estate  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  but  his  right  of  inheritance  was  barred  by  the  law 
which  declared  all  persons  enlisting  into  the  service  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  object  of  the  present  grant 
was  therefore  to  declare  the  removal  of  his  outlawry  and  forgiveness  of 
all  treasons,  felonies,  and  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  to  render  him  fully 
qualified  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  family  inheritance  and  enter  there- 
upon. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  O’ Carroll,  P.P.,  of  Clonulty,  near  Cashel,  sent 
a groundplan  of  the  existing  remains  of  Athassel  Priory,  co.  Tipperary. 
From  this  plan  the  ruins  of  the  priory  would  appear  to  be  most  exten- 
sive and  extremely  interesting. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles,  Rector  of  Clonmacnoise,  presented  rub- 
bings of  two  recently  discovered  old  Irish  inscribed  tombs,  from  the 
ruins  of  Clonmacnoise.  The  rubbings  were  made  by  Mr.  Molloy,  a 
neighbouring  farmer.  One  bore  the  inscription  ok  do  boitdtt,  ‘ a 
prayer  for  Bonuit;’  the  other,  ok  comoak",  ‘a  prayer  (for)  Comgan.’ 
An  incised  cross  was  sculptured  on  each  stone. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  Mr.  Molloy  was  a most  intelligent  man.  He 
(Mr.  Graves)  had  shewn  him  how  to  take  rubbings  of  the  tombs  by 
means  of  grass,  which  for  very  coarse  sandstone  was  much  better  than 
heelball,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  taken  rubbings  of  nearly  all 
the  very  old  Irish  tombs  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  most  excellent  style. 
Those  now  sent  were  of  tombs  recently  discovered,  and  belonged  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  Mr.  Vignoles  had  also  transmitted  to  the 
Society  two  very  fine  bronze  pins — one  of  w’hich  had  some  very 
elaborate  and  interesting  ornamentation — which  had  been  discovered 
in  digging  up  an  old  by-road,  or  horeen,  at  Clonmacnoise. 

]\Ir.  Robertson  exhibited  a flooring-tile,  from  the  Black  Abbey, 
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Kilkenny,  which  had  been  recently  turned  up  in  bringing  the  flooring 
to  the  original  level.  The  type  of  the  ornamental  pattern  (a  fleur-de- 
lis)  on  the  tile  was  similar  to  some  of  the  specimens  from  St.  Canice’s 
Cathedral,  now  in  the  Society’s  Museum. 

Mr.  Prim  referred  to  a paper  on  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  tombs 
in  the  Black  Abbey  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Society’s  Trans- 
actions in  1851.  In  that  paper  he  had  embodied  a statement  made  to 
him  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Glindon,  of  Newbuilding-lane,  who  had  in- 
formed him  that  when  the  ruins  of  one  wing  of  the  abbey  were  being 
roofed  in  and  restored  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  about  fifty 
years  since,  he  (Mr.  Glindon)  had  acted  as  overseer  of  the  works.  One 
portion  of  the  statement  was  that  at  the  original  floor  level,  which  till 
w'ithin  the  past  month  had  been  filled  up  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet,  the  workmen  had  found  a portion  of  the  old  flooring  of  encaustic 
tiles  in  quite  a perfect  state,  and  had  so  left  it  when  filling  in  the  earth 
to  raise  the  modern  floor.  The  recent  clearing  away  of  this  modern 
floor  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Connolly  and  Skelly  did  not  sustain  this 
statement,  only  two  or  three  encaustic  tiles  having  been  found  scattered 
among  the  rubbish,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Prim)  could  ascertain.  Another 
portion  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Glindon  averred  that  some  half-dozen 
ancient  stone  coffins  had  been  covered  up  under  the  modern  floor.  The 
fact  appeared  that  there  had  been  only  two  stone  coffins  thus  concealed, 
and  they  had  now  been  removed  to  the  avenue  or  approach  to  the 
abbey  from  Blackmill. 

Mr.  George  Morant,  jun.,  of  Shirley  House,  Carrickmacross,  sent 
drawings  of  some  very  curious  ancient  ornaments  found  by  him  and  his 
three  sons  recently  in  searching  a crannoge  in  Monalty  Lake,  near 
Carrickmacross.  One  seemed  to  have  been  a pendant  ornament.  It 
was  a jewel  of  rock  crystal,  set  transparent  in  silver, — the  setting  being 
very  much  corroded  on  the  front  side, — of  oval  shape,  about  two  inches 
by  one  in  size.  The  ornamentation  of  the  silver  setting  was  a kind  of 
cable  twist  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  other  article  was  much 
smaller,  of  gold,  and  somewhat  resembling  a watch-key.  Both  were 
found  embedded  in  the  gravel  and  boggy  soil  of  the  beach  of  the 
artificial  island.  Numbers  of  bronze  pins,  antique  combs,  and  other 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  previously  found  from  time 
to  time  in  this  crannoge. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  read  a letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, — 
whose  various  writings  on  English  bells  and  bell-ringing  are  so  well 
known, — suggesting  that  the  attention  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  desirability  of  ascertaining  how  many  old  bells  there  are  in 
Ireland,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found,  with  their  legends,  and  par- 
ticularly the  stamps  and  founder’s  marks  upon  them,  which  should  be 
taken  03"  by  rubbing  or  squeezing.  Mr.  Graves  expressed  a hope  that 
all  the  members  w'ould  aid  in  forming  such  a catalogue  of  ancient  Irish 
bells,  which  were  fast  disappearing.  He  had  himself  preserved  the 
legends  on  the  old  bells  of  St.  Canice’s  Cathedral,  which  were  recently 
re-cast. 

Mr.  Prim  stated  that  he  had  a few  days  since  requested  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Shearman,  R.C.C.,  Dunlavin,  co.  Wicklow,  to  procure  for 
the  Society  a rubbing  of  the  old  bell  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Black  Abbey,  Kilkenny,  at  present  suspended  in  the  Market-house  of 
Dunlavin. 
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Mr.  Robert  Malcomson,  Carlow,  sent  an  impression  in  wax  of 
a seal  recently  found  by  a labourer  whilst  digging  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore,  co.  Cavan,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan,  of  Dublin.  The  material  is  bronze,  the  device  a shield,  being 
the  O'Reilly  arms,  surmounted  by  a coronet,  and  the  legend  round  the 
verge,  Hugo  eellius  kilmoeeh.  tic.  apost.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  seal  of  Hugh  O’Reilly,  who  was  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A paper  was  read,  contributed  by  Mr.  Richardson  Smith,  on  curious 
sculptures,  consisting  of  concentric  circles  joined  by  lines,  found  over 
acres  of  the  rocks,  when  stripped  of  their  thin  coating  of  vegetation,  at 
Lochgilphead,  in  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  markings  on  rocks  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  described  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Some  draw- 
ings of  these  sculptures  it  was  resolved  should  be  engraved  for  the 
Society’s  Journal. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Collector  of  Inland  Revenue,  Wexford,  sent  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  monument  of  the  Galmoy  family  in  the  abbey  of 
Graigue,  co.  Kilkenny  : — 

“ I send  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Galmoy  monument  in  Graigue  Ahhey. 
When  the  present  Catholic  church,  which  occupies  a part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ahhey,  was  being  built  in  1813,  the  monument  was  found  among  the  rubhisli,  and 
was  built  into  the  external  wall  of  the  vestry.  It  appears  to  be  black  Kilkenny 
marble ; it  has  lost  its  polish,  but  is  in  other  respects  uninjured,  and  a little  trouble 
would  restore  it  to  its  original  beauty.  It  is  very  respectable  as  a specimen  of 
monumental  art — very  superior  to  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I have  no  doubt  it  was  originally  fixed  inside  the  church. 
From  the  absence  of  any  dates  it  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  first  Viscount  Galmoy,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Mountgarret 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  It  is  surmounted  with  three 
shields  of  arms,  which  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ormonde  family. 
The  falcon  crest,  the  chief  indented,  the  lion  sable,  the  three  cups,  and  the  saltier, 
are  common  to  both.  The  Galmoy  family  appear  to  have  had  extensive  possessions 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  date  of  creation  of  the  viscountcy  was  1646.  The 
last  holder  ot  the  title  was  Piers,  the  third  Viscount,  who  held  a high  command 
in  the  army  of  King  James  as,  I believe,  general  of  cavalry.  Indeed,  the  hulk  of 
the  Irish  cavalry  in  that  war  appears  to  have  been  raised  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  adjoining  Graigue.  The  property  was  forfeited  and  the 
Viscount  attainted  in  1697,  but  for  what  offence  I know  not.  It  could  not  have 
been  for  his  actions  in  the  Stuart  war,  for,  as  he  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Limerick  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  he  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
articles  of  surrender.  Indeed,  he  appears  as  one  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  itself,  next  after  Sarsfield.  I believe  the  Galmoy  title  is  the 
only  one  of  those  which  had  been  under  attainder  for  participation  in  the  Stuart 
wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  which  an  heir  exists,  the  attainder 
of  which  has  not  been  reversed.” 

Mr.  Prim  remarked,  as  to  the  attainder  of  Lord  Galmoy,  that  his 
case  might  have  been  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  Irish  proprietors, — 
for  instance,  Purcell  Baron  of  Loughmoe,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  arranging  the  treaty  of  surrender, — who  although 
privileged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and  remain  at 
home  to  enjoy  their  estates,  preferred  to  proceed  to  France  with  King 
James,  and  thus  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  titles  and  properties. 

The  following  were  the  other  papers  brought  before  the  meeting:  — 

“Notices  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Derry,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gerald 
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Geoghegan,  (the  expense  of  printing  which  in  the  Society’s  Journal 
the  author  very  liberally  stated  his  willingness  to  defray  himself). 

‘^The  Siege  of  Ballysoman  Castle,”  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Donovan. 

“ Notes  on  some  Peculiarities  in  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Irish  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture,”  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Du  Noyer,  M.E.I.A. 


LEICESTEESHIEE  AECHITECTUEAL  AND  AECH^O- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  30,  1863.  The  Eev.  J.  H.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Earl  Howe,  W.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  Mere- 
vale,  and  other  gentlemen,  stating  the  pleasure  it  will  give  them  to 
further  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Society  at  its  intended  'meeting 
at  Hinckley  next  year. 

Mr.  North  (Hon.  Sec.)  announced  donations  amounting  to  £14  12s. 
6d.,  towards  the  preservation  of  the  Jewry  Wall;  a subject  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  another  page 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Alfred  Ellis,  Esq.,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

“ That  this  Society  takes  this  its  first  opportunity  of  recording  its  deep  sorrow 
at  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Canon  James,  late  Vicar  of  Theddingworth,  and  one  of 
its  first  honorary  members,  and  of  expressing  its  conviction  of  the  great  loss 
this  and  kindred  Societies  have  sustained  in  his  death,  and  of  its  high  appreciation 
of  his  many  amiable  qualities  and  scholarly  attainments.” 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  the  following : — 

By  Mr.  North  : Two  tradesmen’s  tokens,  found  in  Market  Harborough 
Church,  during  its  restoration  a few  years  ago  ; one  issued  by  Eobert 
Bass,  of  Market  Harborough,  at  the  Hart  Inn,  in  1668,  and,  in  allusion 
to  that  sign,  heart-shaped  ; the  other  coined  by  George  Almond,  of 
Medbourne,  in  1667.  There  were  also  found  at  the  same  time  a North- 
amptonshire tradesman’s  token,  issued  by  John  Collier,  m eoell,  1658  ; 
and  a farthing  of  Charles  I.,  inscribed  on  the  obverse,  caeo.  d.g.  mag. 
BEi.,  and  on  the  reverse,  fea.  et  hib.  eex,  this  being  one  of  the 
authorized  farthings,  the  privilege  of  making  which  was  granted  to 
private  individuals  for  their  own  benefit,  and  which  caused  discontent 
among  the  people  from  the  fact  of  their  being  much  below  their  nominal 
value ; they,  in  consequence,  failed  in  superseding  the  tradesmen’s 
tokens,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  for  abolishing  the  latter ; — and 
several  Nuremburg  tokens  issued  by  Hans  Krauwinckle,  two  of  which 
bore  the  inscription,  gottes.  gabex.  sol.  max.  lob. 

By  the  Eev.  A.  Pownall,  of  South  Kilworth  Eectory : What  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  unique  penny  of  Athelstan  I.,  found  in  Northampton- 
shire; upon  which  Mr.  Pownall  remarked  that  the  coin  presents  an 
unpublished  type  of  the  money  of  that  Athelstan  who  is  supposed  in 
some  way  to  have  been  governing  in  East  Anglia  during  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  who 
is  probably  the  son  of  Ethelwolf,  to  whom,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
that  sovereign  gave  “ the  kingdoms  of  the  Kentish  men,  and  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  of  the  men  of  Surrey,  and  of  the  South  Saxons,”  as  is 
recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  a.d.  836. 
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Mr.  Dudgeon,  artist,  sent  for  exhibition  several  extremely  beautiful 
water-colour  and  India-ink  drawings  of  Ragdale  (or  E-akedale)  Hall, 
Leicestershire ; and  Mr.  James  Thompson  read  a paper,  which  traced 
the  descent  of  the  estate  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  successive 
owners,  from  Ralph  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton  (temp.  Rich.  II.)  through 
the  Shirleys,  down  to  the  present  day.  John  Shirley,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1570,  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  existing  Hall. 
His  son  was  Sir  George  Shirley,  who  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  about 
the  year  1603,  and  who,  eight  years  after,  was  created  a baronet.  To 
him  may  be  attributed  the  enlargement  of  the  Elizabethan  manor-house 
in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  substitution  of 
red  brick  as  a building  material  in  the  place  of  timber.  He  died  in  the 
year  1622. 

To  Sir  George  succeeded  Sir  Henry,  whose  alliance  with  the  Deve- 
reux  family  ultimately  raised  his  descendants  in  rank.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  married  was  Dorothy  Devereux,  daughter  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  co-heiress  to  her  brother,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the 
days  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Dorothy  the  old  manor-house  of  Rakedale 
was  considerably  ‘‘  beautified.”  They  were  proud  of  their  ancestry,  and 
delighted  in  the  insignia  of  the  races  from  whom  they  had  descended. 
Sir  Henry  therefore  added  the  east  bow  and  projecting  porch  to  the 
front,  about  the  year  1629  ; and  above  the  door  he  caused  to  be  carved 
in  stone  the  family  coat  of  arms,  containing  fifty  quarterings ; thus 
shewing  the  families  with  which  he  was  connected  by  alliance  and 
descent ; the  last  of  the  fifty  quarterings  being  that  of  Paris  of  Lincoln- 
shire, from  which,  obviously,  the  shield  of  Pares  has  been  derived.  On 
each  side  of  this  coat  of  arms  are  two  others — that  to  the  left  of  the 
spectator  being  the  coat  of  Sir  Henry’s  mother,  who  was  Frances, 
daughter  of  Edward  Lord  Berkeley,  and  that  to  the  right  the  coat  of 
Devereux,  his  wife’s  family.  On  the  sides  of  the  doorway  are  the  crests 
of  Shirley  and  Devereux.  In  the  parlour,  on  a finely-emblazoned 
shield,  carved  in  wood,  over  the  chimney  breast,  are  eight  quarterings ; 
those  on  the  dexter  being  the  coats  of  Shirley,  and  those  on  the  sinister 
the  quarterings  of  Devereux.  The  date  of  the  work  is  fixed  on  one  of 
the  pseudo-Classical  pillars,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  panel, 
namely,  1631  ; and  the  initials  H.  D.  S.  (Henry  and  Dorothy  Shirley) 
plainly  indicate  under  whose  directions  the  carving  was  executed.  In 
the  oak  wainscot  of  the  chamber  over  the  parlour  the  arms  of  Shirley 
and  Devereux  were  also  carved.  Sir  Henry  was  a great  lover  of  gene- 
alogy as  well  as  heraldry ; and  by  his  directions  the  fine  family  pedigree 
now  preserved  at  Staunton  Harold  was  completed  in  1632.  In  the 
year  ensuing  he  died. 

Sad  times  for  the  Shirleys  followed.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Henry 
who  lived  to  perpetuate  the  stock  was  his  second  son,  who  was  a de- 
voted Royalist,  and  who  was  imprisoned  seven  times  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  in  1656,  under  thirty  years  of  age.  He  erected  the 
beautiful  Gothic  chapel  at  Staunton  Harold,  which  remains  a monument 
of  his  good  taste,  imperfect  as  may  be  the  execution. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  father,  however,  made  the  fortunes  of  the  son, 
Robert.  Only  six  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  decease,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  barony  of  Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  1677,  by  Ring  Charles  II.,  who 
thus  recognised  the  great  services  of  his  parent.  Tlie  claim  to  the 
barony  of  Ferrers  was  based  on  the  young  baronet’s  descent  from  his 
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grandmother,  Dorothy  Devereux.  In  the  year  1711  he  was  created 
Earl  Ferrers  and  Viscount  Tamworth.  Towards  the  close  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  reign,  he  built  the  largest  bow  to  the  old  manor-house  at  Rake- 
dale,  near  its  western  extremity,  and  he  made  the  place  his  hunting- 
seat,  where  he  kept  the  hawks  he  used  in  falconry — the  stone  trough 
upon  which  they  were  fed  being  in  existence  about  1800,  when  Nichols 
published  his  volume  of  East  Goscote  Hundred.  ^ 

It  may  be  inferred  that  when  the  old  house  became  a hunting-seat, 
the  Shirleys  gradually  abandoned  it  as  a residence  ; and  this  would  take 
place  after  the  decease  of  the  first  Earl  in  1717.  About  that  time, 
doubtless,  the  proprietors  let  the  place  to  a tenant  named  Henton.  In 
the  adjoining  church  lies  George  Henton,  who  died  in  the  year  1731, 
aged  70,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  occupier 
after  the  first  Earl’s  decease.  Born  in  1661,  he  was  eleven  years 
younger  than  that  nobleman,  and  was  probably  a confidential  tenant, 
treated  on  familiar  terms  by  Lord  Ferrers  in  his  hunting  seasons. 
Nichols  (writing  in  1799)  says,  “The  old  mansion-house  is  at  present 
inhabited  by  Mr.  Henton,  a substantial  farmer,  Earl  Ferrers’  tenant;” 
and  it  may  be  thence  inferred  that  the  old-fashioned  tie  of  landlord  and 
tenant  had  been  preserved  unbroken  from  the  first  lord’s  time  to  that  of 
the  seventh  Earl  Ferrers, 

Speaking  of  the  drawings,  Mr.  Thompson  said, — • 

“ The  first  of  these  represents  the  building  from  a point  south-west  of  it.  It 
gives  the  whole  range  of  the  front.  The  two  gables  nearest  the  spectator  sur- 
mount the  Jacobean  portion  of  the  edifice — that  added  by  Sir  George,  the  first 
baronet ; the  bay  beneath  the  first  gable  having  been  added  (as  above  stated)  by 
the  first  Lord  Ferrers,  towards  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign.  Next  to 
the  two  gables  is  the  porch  erected  by  Sir  Henry,  the  second  baronet,  where  often 
the  falconer  may  be  supposed  to  have  stood,  waiting  for  his  master  and  Lady 
Dorothy,  hawk  on  wrist,  before  they  set  out  for  the  morning’s  recreation.  Above 
the  door  is  the  shield  with  the  fifty  quarterings.  Beyond  the  porch,  to  the  right, 
is  the  timbered  dwelling  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  raised  by  John  Shirley,  Esq., 
the  father  of  the  first  baronet.  To  the  right  of  this  is  a third  gable,  with  bay 
beneath  it — the  latter  made  by  Sir  Henry.  The  facade  is  completed  by  an  ancient 
wing  with  a modern  frontage.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  from  the  roof-lines 
that  different  parts  have  been  erected  at  different  periods. 

“In  the  second  picture  the  front  is  taken  from  a south-eastern  locality.  It 
shews  the  church,  and  the  old  market-cross  on  its  south  side,  more  fully  than  the 
other  view : the  latter  being  particulaidy  elegant  and  striking.  The  church  has 
been  much  mutilated,  and  possesses  little  interest.  All  the  other  details  of  the 
hall  will  be  recognised  after  the  explanation  of  the  first  drawing. 

“From  the  two  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  Rakedale  Manor-house  stands 
second  in  picturesque  effect  to  no  building  in  the  county  of  its  date,  and  perhaps 
has  no  rival.  The  drawings  do  ample  justice  to  the  subject,  and  afford  the 
Society  additional  proofs  of  the  high  artistic  accomplishment  of  its  member, 
Mr.  Dudgeon.” 


LONDON,  MIDDLESEX,  AND  SURREY  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Jan.  11.  Alpeed  White,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Russell  French  read  a paper  “On  the  Stone  Coffins 
found  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Temple  Church”  in  1862.  Of  these, 
four  were  quite  plain,  and  without  inscription  ; upon  the  lid  of  the  fifth 
were  a few  mixed  capital  letters,  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  out ; 
whilst  on  the  sixth  coffin  the  name  is  seen  in  incised  letters  of  the  date 
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of  the  twelfth  century,  philipptjs  hilapio,  in  two  rows  on  one  side  of 
the  ridge,  upon  which  is  the  letter  t.  This  name  Mr.  French  con- 
siders is  that  of  the  famous  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester  a.d.  1146  to 
1169,  who  was  for  his  learning  and  eloquence  noticed  by  Henry  of 
Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  to  whose  Queen,  Matilda,  Hilary  be- 
came Chaplain  and  Confessor.  When  he  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  he 
w^as  elected  by  a majority  of  the  Chapter  of  York  to  be  their  Arch- 
bishop, but  a double  return  having  been  made,  the  Pope  consecrated 
his  own  favourite,  Murdac.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Henry 
II.,  Hilary  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
King,  for  he  alone,  of  all  the  bishops,  on  two  occasions,  at  Westminster 
and  Clarendon,  subscribed  his  name  to  the  royal  proposition  in  “ good 
faith,”  and  without  the  clause  so  offensive  to  the  King,  “ salvo  ordine 
suo,”  of  each  prelate  except  himself.  After  alluding  to  a dispute  with 
the  Abbot  of  Battel,  Mr.  French  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  Archbishop  Becket,  in  which  Hilary  took 
a very  prominent  part,  being  selected  by  Henry  as  his  advocate : and  as 
the  best  speaker  among  the  bishops,  he  declared  in  their  name,  at 
a great  synod  of  barons  and  prelates  held  at  Westminster,  that  Becket 
was  a traitor  and  a perjurer,  and  therefore  no  longer  entitled  to  their 
obedience.  And  when  the  questions  in  dispute  were  referred  to  the 
Pope,  Hilary  was  sent  by  his  royal  master,  as  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  argue  the  case  before  the  Pontiff.  To  account  for  the  coffin 
of  Bishop  Hilary  being  found  in  the  Temple  cemetery,  it  was  suggested 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  ground  attached  to  the  first  Temple,  which 
was  built  between  Fleet-street  and  Holborn,  and  not  far  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester’s  Inn  in  Chancery-lane,  his  residence  when  he 
came  to  London  to  attend  the  synods  at  Westminster,  and  that  when 
this  first  church  fell  into  decay,  as  noticed  by  Stow,  after  the  erection  of 
the  second  Temple  nearer  to  the  Thames,  the  Bishop’s  coffin  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  burial-place.  The  Bishop  was  a subscribing  witness 
to  charters  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  In  the  forrper’s 
time  his  signature  is  given  Hilario  Cicestrensi  Episcopo,”  but  in  the 
latter  reign,  in  a deed  of  gift  of  Sompting  Church  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, he  signs  himself  “ Hilario  Episcopus  Cicentrensi here  the  sur- 
name must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  and  thus  it  agrees  with  the  spel- 
ling on  the  coffin  lid. 

The  foregoing  is  only  an  outline  of  Mr.  French’s  paper,  which  was  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  observed  that  a communication  had  appeared  in 
the  Archasological  Journal,  Ho.  78,  for  1863,  in  which  Mr.  Weston  S. 
Walford  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  had  been  letters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge,  of  which  the  capital  t before  noticed  was  the  termina- 
tion of  one  line,  and  he  gave  the  inscription  in  full,  according  to  his 
own  impression,  nic  jacet  PHiLirpvs  de  sancto  hilario,  and  referred 
this  name  to  Philip,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Peter  de  St.  Hilary, 
brother  of  James  de  St.  Hilary,  whose  daughter  Matilda  married,  first, 
Roger  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  died  in  1173,  and,  secondly, 
William  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel.  But  Mr.  Walford  admits  that  he 
finds  no  other  mention  of  this  Philip  de  St.  Hilary,  and  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  additional  letters  as  supplied  by  him. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price  read  a paper  on  the  discovery,  near  Farringdon- 
road,  Clerkenwell,  of  “ A Kiln  for  Burning  Encaustic  Tiles.”  This  in- 
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teresting  relic  of  antiquity  was  found  during  the  progress  of  the  exca- 
vations for  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  is  situated  close  to  the 
Rarringdon-street  Station.  It  occupies  part  of  that — until  recently — 
vacant  ground  which  formed  the  site  of  Bowling-street,  Peter-street,  and 
a large  number  of  densely-populated  courts  and  alleys,  which,  with 
many  intricacies,  here  led  down  to  the  Fleet  ditch.  The  entire  demo- 
lition of  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish, render  measurements  uncertain  ; but  the  kiln  rests  on  the  natural 
clay  of  the  locality,  and  its  position  will  be  found  to  be  some  14  ft.  from 
the  present  level  of  the  roadway.  It  is  about  16  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
wide,  and  consists  of  three  parallel  arches,  averaging  2 ft.  wide  by  1 ft. 
high,  separated  from  each  other  by  a pier  of  about  12  in.  in  width. 
These  arches  constitute  the  furnaces,  and  support  a level  floor  which  is 
pierced  at  equal  distances  with  a series  of  openings,  each  2 ft.  long  by 
5 in.  wide.  Through  these  the  heat  would  rise  from  below  for  firing  the 
tiles.  On  the  spaces  between  these  apertures  the  tiles  were  probably 
placed,  either  laid  in  “ saggers”  if  the  nature  of  the  fuel  rendered  pro- 
tection from  smoke  necessary,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  simply  stacked 
for  burning.  There  are  thirty  such  openings  remaining,  though  in 
some  instances  the  intervening  spaces  have  fallen  away.  The  entire 
structure  is  composed  of  plane  tiles,  similar  to  those  used  for  roofing 
purposes.  These,  in  such  exposed  situations  as  the  sides  and  roof  of 
the  furnaces,  have  run”  together  and  become  covered  with  a highly 
vitreous  glaze,  though  where  protected  from  the  heat  they  are  of  a bright 
red  colour,  and  as  perfect  as  when  first  used.  They  are  also  made 
to  serve  as  the  paved  floor,  or  fire-place,  of  the  kiln,  the  three  arches 
and  intermediate  piers  being  built  upon  two  rows  of  such  tiles,  one 
overlaying  the  other,  and  vertically  placed.  This  well-made  flooring 
forms  a solid  foundation  of  about  14  in.  thickness.  In  the  furnaces  the 
tiles  composing  it  have  been  cemented  together  with  concrete,  which 
has  been  afterwards  smoothed  over  to  present  a hard  and  even  surface 
to  receive  the  fuel.  This  layer  is  as  firm  as  ever,  and  was  apparently 
a great  preventive  against  the  edges  of  the  tiles  becoming  broken  and 
torn  away  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  In  it  has  been  traced  a quantity  of 
burnt  wood,  so  possibly  charcoal  was  the  fuel  employed,  which  is  the 
more  probable  from  there  having  been  discovered  no  sign  of  flue  or 
aperture  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  rubbish  immediately  overlaying 
the  kiln  principally  consisted  of  broken  tiles  and  bricks.  These,  doubt- 
less, formed  part  of  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  which  would  be  built  up  to 
a certain  height  round  the  perforated  floor.  In  clearing  away  the  rub- 
bish a tew  tiles  were  discovered  : of  these,  specimens  were  selected  for 
exhibition  ; they  are  of  different  sizes,  but  are  all  of  familiar  types,  and 
appear  to  be  but  refuse  tiles,  spoilt  and  blistered  in  the  burning,  and 
consequently  thrown  on  one  side  as  unfit  for  use  ; many,  though  glazed, 
are  plain  and  devoid  of  pattern.  Some  have  the  figure  of  white  clay 
laid  in  cavetto,  but  unglazed  ; while  others  indicate  how  both  device 
and  glaze  have  been  destroyed  by  excessive  heat.  Among  the  designs 
we  may  mention  the  fleur-de-lis  in  bloom,  and  the  double-headed  eagle, 
devices  frequently  met  with  on  encaustic  tiles.  Of  such,  Westminster, 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Malvern  have  numerous  examples  ; 
and  similar  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  other  of  our  ancient 
country  churches. 

Mr.  Price  next  compared  the  discovery  with  other  encaustic  tile-kilns 
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that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  observing  that  this 
might  be  considered  the  first  instance  of  such  remains  being  found  in 
London,  and  though  with  but  few  characteristics  that  were  new,  it 
added  another  to  the  list,  and  afforded  corroborative  testimony  to  the 
fact  of  decorative  tiles  having  formerly  been  made  in  England  in  con- 
siderable quantities ; and  it  was  an  interesting  reflection  for  our  local 
antiquaries  to  learn  that  a manufactory  for  them  existed  so  near  at  hand 
as  this,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fleet  river.  He  concluded  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1843,  during  the  progress  of  some 
excavations  in  Cloth  Fair  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  ancient  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  many  glazed  tiles  of  early  workmanship  were  found  ; and 
he  conjectured  that  this  kiln,  being  so  short  a distance  from  the  Priory 
and  in  equal  proximity  to  that  of  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell,  might,  cen- 
turies since,  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles 
for  both  these  places.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  the  remains 
from  a careful  drawing  by  Mr.  John  Franklin,  which  will  duly  appear 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  evening  meetings. 


SOCIETY  OF  AOTiaUAEIES,  EEWCASTLE-PPOY-TYNE. 

Nov.  4,  1863.  John  Clayton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  by  the  kind  permission  of  W.  Crackenthorpe,  Esq.,  of 
Newbiggen  Hall,  Westmoreland,  exhibited  157  Roman  silver  coins 
which  had  been  found  on  the  estate  of  that  gentleman,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Roman  road,  leading  southward  from  the  place,  usually 
styled  the  Maiden  Way,  and  near  to  the  Roman  station  of  Brovonacse, 
(the  modern  Kirkby  Thore).  The  coins  are  all  denarii,  and  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nei'o  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  date  of  the 
deposit  of  these  coins  would  be  late  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
early  in  that  of  Commodus,  about  the  year  180  of  the  Christian  era: 
they  are  all  in  excellent  condition. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Crackenthorpe. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  last  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  recorded  a discussion  on  the  Benwell  altars  at  a meeting  of 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society ^ The  President  of  that  Society  is  Dr. 
Scott,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  and  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished 
a scholar  on  the  difficult  inscription  on  the  second  of  those  altars  was 
most  valuable,  and  his  readings  seemed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  yet  attempted. 

Dr.  Charlton  exhibited  a lead  ring,  bearing  a Runic  inscription, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  found  on 
the  finger  of  a skeleton  on  Coquet  Island.  He  was  going  to  send  the 
ring  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  might  be  able  to  read  the  inscription. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe  read  a paper  on  the  Works  of  Prior  Castell, 
of  Durham,  which  is  of  such  interest  for  its  bearing  on  the  architecture 
of  the  period  in  which  he  ruled  (1494 — 1519)  that  we  give  it  entire  : — 

“Above  the  chancel-arch  of  the  church  of  Brancepeth  is  affixed  a portion  of  the 
crowning?  member  of  some  screen.  It  is  slightly  coved,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
foliated  border.  Though  it  is  only  10  feet  long  it  contains,  in  exceedingly  minute 
carving,  no  le.?s  than  twenty-seven  different  patterns  of  diaper  panelling,  in  geo- 
metrical tracery,  and  it  has  been  very  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Billings,  who  has 
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reduced  to  tlieir  elements  forms  of  the  most  complicated  and  apparently  fanciful 
design.  I refer  to  his  work  on  tlie  subject  for  the  resemblances  to  some  tracery  at 
Carlisle,  and  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  again  led  to  Durham 
by  an  identity  of  design  between  some  of  the  work  of  Carlisle  and  the  skilful  ma- 
nipulation of  the  woodwork  of  Jarrow.  Midway,  we  have  a little  of  the  same  work 
at  Hexham,  with  very  much  of  differing  detail,  which  will  hear  separate  treatment, 
and  there  are  two  stall-ends  at  Sherburn  of  somewhat  similar  but  much  inferior  art. 

“ The  work  at  Carlisle  is  attributed,  I dare  say  very  correctly,  to  Prior  Gondi- 
hour,  1484 — 1507.  The  work  at  Hexham,  which,  though  differing,  is  equally  an 
attempt  at  a renewal  of  Decorated  tracery,  owes,  as  we  know  from  its  devices,  its 
existence  to  Priors  Lechman,  1479 — 1499,  and  Smithson,  1499 — 1524.  Smithson’s 
work  is  evidently  derived  from  the  tracery  of  the  great  west  windows  of  York. 
Billings  thought  that  this  wonderful  reappearance  in  the  North  of  the  lines  of 
a departed  style  in  the  decadence  of  its  successor  were  the  results  of  one  master 
mind,  or  at  least  must  he  ascribed  to  individuals  guided  by  the  same  rules  of  art. 
He  considered  the  former  conjecture  the  true  one,  because  from  1485  to  1496, 
Gondibour’s  priorate  at  Carlisle  was  contemporaneous  with  a portion  of  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Bell,  who  had  acceded  in  1478  and  had  been  prior  of 
Durham.  It  is,  however,  very  observable  that  Bell  left  no  works  of  art  at  all  at 
Durham,  and  that  no  trace  of  the  complicated  conceits  in  question  occur  on  his 
handsome  brass  at  Carlisle. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that  if  the  authorship  of  the  Durham 
examples  could  be  found,  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  question.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  on  one  of  the  unpublished  sides  of  a stall  at 
Jarrow,  a cell  of  the  priory  of  Durham,  I descried,  beautifully  adapted  to  the  finial, 
the  well-known  bearing  of  Prior  Thomas  Castell  of  Durham  (1494- — 1519),  a 
winged  heart  transfixed  by  a sword.  I immediately  remembered  that  many  years 
ago  I had,  without  much  critical  notice  of  its  accompaniments,  observed  the  same 
bearing  in  the  south  chapel  at  Brancepeth,  the  very  church  where  the  unique 
work  already  mentioned  is  preserved ; and  I have  lately,  in  company  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  re-inspected  it,  and  to  my  delight  found  it  on 
screen-work  of  the  same  character  as  the  other  examples  of  the  anomaly.  This 
screen-work  well  deserves  the  same  careful  engraving  as  its  fellows  have  received, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  not  only  I’ich  geometrical  tracery,  but  thistles  and  other 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  most  charming  freedom  and  elegance,  for  which  the  rich 
work  on  the  pulpit,  which  Mr.  Rippon  procured  from  Jarrow,  prepared  me.  The 
thistle  is  not  a very  usual  ornament  in  England,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  trophies 
of  Flodden  reminded  Castell  of  its  fitness  for  conventional  foliage. 

“ Castell  was  the  very  man  to  promulgate  such  work.  Whether  the  peculiar 
work  of  Lechman  at  Hexham,  who  died  in  1499,  five  years  after  Castell’s  accession, 
led  to  or  was  derived  from  it  or  not,  we  may  never  know.  It  is  enough  to  learn 
that  of  the  more  refined  geometry  observable  in  Castell’s  work  we  have  no  speci- 
mens but  what  may  well  be  contemporary  with  him.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  his  previous  history.  I do  not  wish  to  assert  any  claim  for  him  unduly, 
but  just  let  us  consider  his  known  tastes.  If  not  a poet  himself  (on  this  subject 
see  Raine’s  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  166)  he  was  at  least  of  a poetical  bent,  and  what  is 
more,  he  was  structuris  probe  notus,  and  more  than  that,  they  were  far  removed 
from  the  stiffness  of  his  period.  Look  at  the  east  gate  of  Durham  Atibey.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  that,  even  were  Chambre  the  chronicler  less  precise  about  his 
total  demolition  of  the  former  edifice  and  his  rebuilding  the  new  one,  for  the  roof 
shews  his  winged  heart  and  sv/ord.  If  it  were  not  for  the  accompanying  Tudor 
atches  and  the  tracery  above,  one  would  hardly  believe  that  this  noble  portal  was 
a Perpi  ndicular  erection.  A still  more  remarkable  work  was  his  renewal  of  both 
stonework  and  glasswork  of  the  great  window  which  Prior  Forcer  had  placed  in 
the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  only  some  century  and  a half  before,  the  decay 
of  which  appeared  almost  incredible  until  the  startling  evidence  in  Raine’s  volume 
of  York  Fabric  Rolls,  derived  from  visitation  presentments,  was  published.  The 
window,  and  a smaller  one  at  its  side,  are  quite  different  from  Forcer’s  other  known 
works.  The  larger  one  has  just  a trace  of  Perpendicular  tendency  which  might 
happen  in  his  time,  but  otherwise  is  Decorated,  the  principal  characteristic  being 
three  cusped  cinque-foiled  flowers,  if  I may  so  speak.  Had  we  any  authority  for 
Casteli’s  renovation  of  the  smaller  wfindow,  or  had  it  been  like  Forcer’s  other 
windows,  I should  have  affirmed  that  the  large  one  was  of  Castell’s  design.  As 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  d d 
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it  is,  we  may  never  be  quite  certain  whether  he  copied  Forcer’s  window  or  not. 
Forcer’s  was  of  six  lights,  Castell’s  is  described  as  of  twelve,  but  the  difference  is 
only  occasioned  by  an  internal  transom.  Forcer  might  for  his  funeral  chapel 
adopt  a style  differing  from  that  of  the  works  of  his  prime.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  Castell  it  may  be  argued  that  if  that  wer-e  so,  the  east  or  altar  window  of 
Forcer’s  chapel  would  correspond  with  that  on  the  north,  whereas  it  does  not ; 
and  that  there  is  something  in  the  design  of  the  debateable  windows  which  leads 
us  almost  against  our  will  to  recognise  a feeling  cognate  to  that  which  inspired  the 
wonderful  work  at  Brancepeth. 

“ His  love  of  minute  and  subtle  woodwork  is  apparent  in  the  description  of  the 
fittings  of  the  Frater  House,  which  is  now  represented  by  the  old  chapel  library. 
Here  the  great  feast  of  St.  Cuthhert’s  Day  in  Lent  was  hoMen.  This  hall  is  de- 
scribed as  being  finely  wainscotted  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  the  east  end 
having  a communication  with  the  great  kitchen  and  cellar.  More  particularly  ‘ on 
either  part  of  the  Frater  House  there  was  a fair  long  bench  of  stonemason-work, 
from  the  cellar  door  to  the  pantry  or  covey  door.  Above  the  bench  was  wainscot, 

yards  in  height,  finely  carved  and  set  with  embroidery  work^  and  above  the 
wainscot  [probably  at  the  west  end]  there  was  a fair  large  picture  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  the  B.  V.  Mary,  and  St.  John,  in  fine  gilt  work,  and  excellent  colours.  This 
wainscot  work  had  engraven  on  the  top  of  it,  thomas  OASTELL,  peioe,  aoto  itOMisri 
1518,meitsis  jueii,  so  that  PriorCastell  wainscotted  the  Frater  House  round  about.’ 
Some  of  the  aumbries  there  were  curious.  One,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance, 
contained  all  the  chief  plate.  It  had  ‘ a fine  work  of  carved  wainscot  before  it,  and 
a strong  look,  yet  so  as  none  could  perceive  that  there  was  any  ambrie  at  all  j for 
the  key-hole  was  under  the  carved  work  of  the  wainscot.’  Another  fair  one,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cellar  entrance,  was  ^ of  wainscot,  having  divers  ambries 
within  it,  finely  wrought  and  varnished  over  with  red  varnish,’  for  dinner  nappery 
and  vessels,  among  which  there  was  one  for  the  superior,  which  will  remind  you  of 
that  figure  by  Mr.  Scott,  ‘ a fair  basin  and  ewer  of  latten,  the  ewer  portrayed  like 
a man  on  horseback,’  oply  in  this  example  the  man  was  ‘ as  be  had  been  riding  or 
hunting,’  and  therefore  I presume  that  he  was  not  in  armour. 

“Castell  slept  before  Jesus’  altar,  which  stood  against  a stone  screen  which 
traversed  the  cathedral  nave  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a stone  screen  does 
that  of  Tynemouth.  The  enclosure  of  the  altar  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a loft 
for  the  performance  of  Jesus’  massj  on  the  south  by  the  enclosure  of  the  Nevil’s 
altar,  where  there  was  a seat  or  pew  where  the  prior  sat  in  to  hear  Jesus’  mass;  on 
the  west  by  the  rest  of  the  nave,  from  which  the  enclosure  was  separated  by  a low 
door  with  two  broad  leaves  to  open  from  side  to  side,  all  of  fine-joined  and  through? 
carved  work,  which  were  thrown  open  on  principal  days.  On  the  east,  behind  the 
altar,  was  a high  stone  wall,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a rood  door  for  the  procession 
to  go  forth  and  come  in  at.  Either  end  of  the  altar  was  closed  up  with  fine  wainscot, 
like  unto  a porch,  adjoining  to  either  rood  door,  very  finely  varnished  with  fine  red 
varnish.  In  the  wainscot  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar  there  were  four  fair  aim eries, 
and  in  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  in  the  wainscot,  there  was  a door  to  come  into 
the  said  porch.  Qn  the  height  of  the  wall  were  the  histories  of  the  Saviour  and 
His  apostles  wrought  in  the  stone,  and  above  them  was  a work  truly  reminding 
one  of  Castell.  ‘ Op  the  height,  above  all  these  foxesaid  stones,  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
was  set  up  a border  very  artificially  wrought  in  stone,  with  marvellous  fine  colours, 
very  curiously  and  excellent  finely  gilt,  with  branches  and  flowers  | the  more  that 
n man  did  look  on  it  the  more  was  his  affection  to  behold  it  j the  work  was  so  finely 
and  curiously  wrought  in  the  said  stone  that  it  could  not  be  finelier  wrought  in  any 
kind  of  other  metal.’  And  above  this  was  ‘ the  most  goodly  and  famous  rood  that 
was  in  all  this  land.’ 

“ On  the  back  of  the  rood,  before  the  choir  door,  there  was  a loft,  and  ip  thp 
south  end  of  that  loft  the  clock  stood,  and  under  the  loft  along  the  wall  there  was 
a long  form,  which  reached  from  one  rood  door  to  the  other.  Men  sat  thereon  to 
rest  themselves,  and  say  their  prayers  and  hear  divine  service. 

“So  matters  stood  until  the  dissolution,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  par- 
Closes  still  existing,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  arrangements  were 
immediately  swept  away.  At  all  events,  we  find  that  in  the  rising  in  the  North 
of  15G9,  Mr.  Cuthhert  Neville  and  one  Holmes,  Mr.  Grey  and  the  priest  of  Brance- 
peth  ordered  five  altars  to  be  set  up.  Of  the  rolling  into  the  church  of  two  of  the 
pld  altar  stones  and  setting  of  them  up  we  have  minute  evidence.  ‘ The  which 
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priest  (says  a deposition)  was  the  overseer  of  all  their  workings,  first  and  last,  to 
the  altars  was  finished ; one  of  them  being  the  high  altar  in  the  quire,  and  the  other 
altar  set  beside  the  clock/  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  secondary  altar  re- 
presented the  famous  altar  of  Jesus. 

“ The  priest  of  Brancepeth  was  one  Nicholas  Forster,  whose  death  caused  the 
succession  of  George  Cliffe  in  1571.  Cliffe  had  been  brought  up  a monk  of  Durham, 
and  was  one  of  the  prebendaries  in  the  cathedral,  had  been  collated  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  had  been  brought  into  trouble  for  attending  the  restored  cathedral  ser- 
vice in  1569.  He  deposes  to  being  in  one  of  the  east  chapels  of  the  south  transept, 
‘ tlie  pulpit  standing  by  the  clo^,  and  he,  this  examinate,  sitting  in  the  Gibson 
stall,  behind  the  Lady  [of]  Bowlton  altar,  and  by  reason  that  the  press  of  people 
Was  very  great,  he  heard  his  voice,  but  understood  Hot  one  sentence  of  that  which 
was  said  by  the  preacher.’ 

“ Now  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  this  old  monk  afibrds  the  explanation 
of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance  of  Prior  CastelTs  work  and  arms  being 
found  at  Brancepeth  Church.  The  convent  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  cure.  When 
the  accompaniments  Of  JesuS’  altar  were  finally  swept  away,  what  more  probable 
than  that  the  incumbent  should  remove  some  memorials  of  his  early  days  to  a place 
of  safety,  and  where  they  would  gladden  his  eyes,  some  of  them  to  a chapel  of  the 
same  name  as  that  which  they  had  orij'inally  graced,  for  I cannot  myself  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  1483  Ralph  Lord  Nevil  and  Isabel  his  wife  had  licence  to  found 
a chantry  at  the  altar  of  Jesus,  in  the  south  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Brandon. 

“ Reverting  to  Castell’s  wonderful  work  of  stone,  which  ‘ could  not  be  finelier 
wrought  in  any  kind  of  other  metal,’  I may  remark  that  although  the  twenty-seven 
panels  at  Brancepeth  are  seemingly  of  wood  (indeed  Billings  speaks  of  the  corro- 
sions of  the  worm),  yet  so  minute  are  they,  that  in  an  able  paper  on  Brancepeth 
Church,  written  by  an  importation  to  the  county,  the  following  passage  occurs ; — 
‘ It  is  said  to  be  carved  in  ivory  or  bone.’ 

“ Brancepeth  Church,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  like  a genuine  coin,  a source  of 
infinite  gratification.  It  is  delightful  to  have  one  church  in  which  we  are  spared 
a gaze  at  spurious  work.  It  exists  very  nearly  as  it  did  in  Cosin’s  time,  and  is 
a true  illustration  of  the  quaint,  rich  appearance  the  churches  then  presented.  But 
I venture  not  to  go  into  its  detail,  except  to  say  that  its  other  coved  carving  has 
Nevil  insignia,  and  was  perhaps  always  there,  unless  it  came  from  the  Nevils’  altar 
in  Durham  Cathedral. 

“ On  thb  whole,  Castell  and  Gondibour  are  thoroughly  identified  with  the  use  of 
an  elegant  and  peculiar  school  of  art : which  of  them  had  the  priority  we  cannot 
with  certainty  say.  Let  us  bless  both  their  memories  for  their  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  a debased  period  of  architecture.  In  Yorkshire  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a hai’der  but  delicate  and  imposing  class  of  work,  of  which  the  woodwork  from 
Easby  in  Richmond  Church,  and  that  dated  1519  in  Leake  Church,  are  fine 
examples/’ 


BOCIETY  OF  iNTIQtAEIES  OF  SCOTLAITD. 

i)ec.  14,  1863.  The  Hon.  Loed  Neaves,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

On  a ballot,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  viz., — The  Rev.  James  Peck,  Rector  of  Parham,  Sussex  ; Mr. 
George  Burnett,  advocate,  Lyon-Depute ; Mr.  George  E,  Swithinbank, 
Rewcastle-on-Tyne  ; and  the  Rev.  J.  Robin,  Minister,  of  Burntisland. 

Mr.  Stuart  read  a communication  by  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  entitled  “Notes  of  an  Examination  of  a Portion  of  the  Devil’s 
Dyke  in  Dumfriesshire.” 

Mr.  Irving  began  his  examination  of  this  ancient  earthwork  at  Gate- 
slack,  in  the  parish  of  Durrisdeer,  pursuing  it  to  the  Pass  of  Dalveen. 
He  concluded  that  it  was  thrown  up  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  eastern 
side  as  a protection  against  the  tribes  located  on  its  western  one  ; that 
it  was  not  intended  in  the  strict  sense  as  a defensive  military  work,  but 
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rather  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  return  of  an  invading  force  laden 
with  booty,  and  that  earthworks  of  this  class  were  always  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a more  settled  district  as  a protection  against  the 
predatory  forays  of  their  more  restless  and  more  uncivilized  neighbours. 
From  this  last  deduction,  Mr.  Irving  held  that  we  might  approximate 
the  time  when  the  Devil’s  Dyke  was  erected,  and  after  a careful  review 
of  the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  so  far  as  we  have  mate- 
rials, he  concluded  that  we  should  not  greatly  err  in  placing  the  con- 
struction of  this  earthwork  about  the  year  1000  of  our  era. 

Mr.  Stuart  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Train’s  account  of  this 
dyke,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  examined  its  remains  from 
its  commencement  at  Lochryan,  as  it  runs  through  Gallow’ay  and  Niths- 
dale,  from  a distance  of  above  fifty  miles  to  Southmains.  It  is  said 
that  the  dyke  extended  from  thence  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  to 
have  run  into  the  Solway,  nearly  opposite  Bowness  in  Cumberland. 
The  part  of  it  examined  by  Mr.  Train  is  described  as  invariably  8 ft. 
broad  at  the  base,  with  a ditch  on  the  north  side.  Mr.  Stuart  alluded 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  term  “ Devil’s  Dyke  ” and  “ Devil’s 
Causeway”  in  connection  with  ancient  remains  like  the  present,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  we  might  get  further  details  of  this  remarkable 
remain. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dobertson,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maclauchlan,  Mr.  Milne  Home,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Robertson  read  a communication  from  the  Rev.  'William 
Temple,  describing  an  “ Eirde  House  ” at  Bogfechil,  in  the  parish  of 
Udny,  Aberdeenshire.  It  was  discovered  while  digging  in  a small 
rising  ground,  and  is  of  the  pear-shape  common  to  these  structures. 
It  is  formed  of  rude  walls  converging  to  the  top,  and  covered  with  flags. 
At  its  extremity,  which  is  curved,  it  measures  5 ft.  in  width,  and  9 ft. 
in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Among  the 
rubbish  with  which  the  house  was  fil  ed  were  found  ashes  of  wood, 
bones  (apparently  of  cattle),  pieces  of  pottery,  flakes  of  flint,  something 
like  a pearl  button,  and  pieces  of  a quern.  The  paper  was  accompanied 
by  portions  of  the  charcoal,  burnt  bones,  pottery,  and  flints. 

A plan  with  drawings  of  a similar  underground  chamber  at  Culsh, 
in  Cromar,  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  Jervise,  was  exhibited. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  : — 

A cast  of  the  beautiful  cross  at  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  recently 
purchased;  thirty  seals  of  Scottish  bishops,  ranging  in  date  from  1585 
to  1816,  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ; 
a massive  silver  tankard,  formed  of  ancient  silver  coins,  ranging  in  date 
from  1505  to  1647,  formerly  the  property  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  now  the  property  of  James  Cowan,  Esq.  Mr.  Cowan  acquired 
it  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  given  by  King 
Bernadotte. 

Several  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  announced. 

YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  3,  1863.  The  Rev.  John  Kenhick  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Dallas  read  a paper  “ On  Mr.  Pengelly’s  Researches  upon 
the  Lignite  Beds  of  Bovey  Tracey.”  He  said  that  the  deposit  of  Bovey 
Tracey  occupies  a valley  among  the  hills  of  Eastern  Devonshire,  a little 
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to  the  north  of  Torbay.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Teign,  and  in  its 
upper  part  also  by  the  Bovey,  a tributary  of  the  Teign.  Essentially 
the  valley  may  be  regarded  as  a lake-like  expansion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Teign,  and  a slight  depression  of  its  level  would  suffice  to  convert  it 
again  into  a lake,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  beds 
of  clay  and  lignite  which  now  occupy  its  bottom.  Mr.  Pengelly’s  re- 
searches have  been  made  chiefly  at  the  pit  near  Bovey  Tracey,  from 
which  the  lignite  is  extracted  for  economic  purposes.  The  section  ob- 
tained in  the  south  wall  of  this  pit  shewed  upwards  of  seventy  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  measuring  125  feet  in  thickness.  Of  sand  there 
are  only  four  beds,  three  near  the  surface,  and  one  of  great  thickness 
near  the  middle  of  the  deposit,  dividing  the  formation  into  an  upper  and 
lower  series.  In  sections  further  to  the  east  the  upper  sand  beds  dis- 
appear, and  at  the  same  time  the  great  middle  sand  bed  thins  off  from 
about  eleven  feet  to  ten  inches,  furnishing  clear  indications  that  the 
source  of  the  materials  of  the  deposit  must  have  been  the  granitic  region 
of  Dartmoor,  lying  to  the  north-west.  The  estimated  thickness  of  the 
deposit  near  Bovey  Tracey  is  at  least  218  feet,  but  the  total  amount  of 
material  deposited  is  probably  far  greater.  About  seventy  fathoms  east 
of  the  pit  there  is  a fault,  beyond  which  a totally  distinct  set  of  beds  is 
found : these  consist  of  clays  and  sands,  with  only  a single  thin  stratum 
of  lignite,  and  Mr.  Pengelly  regards  them  as  constituting  the  upper  part 
of  the  formation,  of  which  the  lignitiferous  portion  near  Bovey  Tracey 
has  been  deprived  by  denudation.  The  lignite  beds,  which  in  the  Bovey 
Tracey  section  have  a total  thickness  of  44  feet,  are  composed  of  the 
remains  of  plants,  carried  down  into  the  lake  from  the  high  grounds 
surrounding  it.  The  greater  portion  of  these  have  been  converted  into 
mere  lignite,  in  which  no  structure  can  be  detected,  but  in  some  both  of 
the  lignite  and  clay  beds  recognisable  portions  of  plants  are  met  with, 
sometimes  in  great  abundance.  The  plants  found  indicate  that  the  vege- 
tation must  have  flourished  under,  at  least,  a sub-tropical  climate.  They 
include  species  of  laurel,  cinnamons,  fig-trees,  and  similar  plants,  and  also 
a climbing  palm,  allied  to  those  common  in  the  Brazilian  forests.  Beyond 
the  region  on  which  these  plants  grew,  and  probably  on  the  Dartmoor 
range,  there  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  a vast  forest  of  coniferous 
trees,  belonging  to  the  genus  Sequoia,  the  only  living  species  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  California.  One  of  these  is  the  tree  commonly  known 
as  the  Wellingtonea  gigantea,  and  celebrated  for  the  enormous  size  to 
which  it  attains ; its  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  Bovey  Tracey  were  also 
of  large  dimensions,  the  remains  of  trunks  measuring  at  least  six  feet  in 
diameter  having  been  met  with.  The  fragments  of  this  tree,  described 
as  Sequoia  Couttsice,  in  honour  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  whose  ex- 
pense Mr.  Pengelly’s  researches  have  been  carried  on,  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mass  of  lignite.  The  Bovey  Tracey  deposit  be- 
longs to  the  early  part  of  the  Miocene  or  Middle  Tertiary  period,  of 
which  the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  also  British  ex- 
amples. Several  plants  are  common  to  the  Bovey  beds  and  those  at 
Hempstead,  and  among  these  is  the  Sequoia  Couttsice,  which  forms 
almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Bovey  deposit ; these  lower 
beds  and  the  Hempstead  beds  are  therefore  probably  contemporaneous, 
and  the  upper  Bovey  beds  may  belong  to  the  next  later  stage  of  the 
Miocene  period.  The  leaf-beds  of  Mull,  discovered  in  1851  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  appear  to  be  a little  higher  in  the  series  of  strata. 
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although  still  belonging  to  the  Miocene  group,  and  corresponding  with 
certain  beds  of  that  age  in  Iceland.  The  surface  of  the  Bovey  valley  is 
covered  by  a bed  of  sandy  clay,  containing  angular  stones  and  gravel, 
which  is  termed  by  the  workmen  “the  head.”  This  is  of  considerably 
later  date  than  the  lignitiferous  deposit,  containing  leates  of  the  dwarf 
birch  and  creeping  willows  of  Arctic  latitudes,  which  give  evidence  of 
that  period  when  all  the  noftherh  parts  of  this  island  were  submerged 
beneath  an  icy  sea; 


The  Correct  Name  oe  the  Gallo-Boman  Town  hitherto  called 
“Landijnum,”  in  the  Cote  d’Or. — A very  interesting  instance  of  the  im- 
portance of  authenticated  discoveries  of  inscriptions  has  recently  occurred. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ruined  Homan  towns  in  Erance  has  been 
designated  under  the  name  of  Landunum.  In  the  Bulletin  Monumental  of  1851 
it  has  been  particularly  described.  Now,  however,  in  a late  number,  M.  De 
Caumont  gives  an  inscription  excavated  upon  the  site,  which  proves  that  the 
name  Landunum  must  be  abandoned,  and  Vertillum  substituted.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  a dedication  by  the  Virtilienses  of  a monument  to  two  distinguished 
citizens.  The  commune  in  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is,  moreover,  Vertault ; 
proving  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  how  closely  the  modern  names 
of  places  resemble  the  ancient. 

Discovery  oe  a Roman  Altar  in  Erance.— The  Courrier  de  la  Drome 
states  that  the  workmen  employed  in  levelling  the  ground  near  the  Cathedral 
of  Valence,  in  that  department,  found  last  week  a taurobolium,  one  of  those 
altars  which  the  ancients  used  to  erect  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  a bull  to  Cybele  or  Ida,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Emperor.  Many  altars  of  this  kind  have  already  been  discovered  in  the  south 
of  France.  They  usually  consist  of  a cubical  block  of  stone  surmounted  by 
a cornice,  and  ornamented  with  sculptures,  among  which  a bull’s  head  is  gene- 
rally found.  The  one  now  discovered  is  not  sculptured,  but  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, part  of  which  has  been  effaced,  apparently  at  some  very  distant  date* 
This  inscription  is  as  follows,  but  the  letters  in  italic  are  wanting  : — 

PRO  SALUTE  ANgUsti.  C. 

. PROQVE  DE. 

TAVROBOLIVM  ET  C. 

OBOLiVM.  Matri  Deum  Magnce  Ida 
C VALERIUS  V.  R. 

S.  SACERDOS  C. 

Though  incomplete^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  inscription  com- 
memorates a sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest  Valerius  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
for  the  safety  of  Augustus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Valence.  This 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  ruins  previously  discovered  near 
the  same  spot  proved  that  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  was  once 
the  site  of  a Roman  temple. 
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[Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,^ 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  fornvard^d  to  them.'] 


ST.  PATEICK’S  CATHEDEAL,  DEELm. 


SiE, — Haying  read  with  great  inte- 
rest the  article  on  Irish  Architecture  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  this 
month,  I think  it  possible  that,  as  the 
notice  of  the  works  now  nearly  com- 
pleted at  St.  Patrick’s  is  confined  to  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral,  some  account 
of  what  has  been  done  within  may  not 
be  uninteresting : the  scaffolding  has 
been  for  some  time  cleared  away,  so 
that  the  view  from  end  to  end  is  now 
uninterrupted.  I shall  confine  myself 
as  far  as  possible  to  simple  narration; 
and  whenever  I feel  called  upon  to  offer 
criticism,  I b.eg  yon  to  believe  that  I 
do  so  with  great  diffidence  and  reluct- 
ance. 

Before  passing  to  the  interior,  I must 
add  one  or  tw’o  particulars  to  your  no- 
tice of  the  outside.  A buttress  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  with  crocketted 
pinnacle — a work,  apparently,  of  the 
fourteenth  century — has  been  recast  into 
the  same  form  as  its  neighbour  nearest 
the  north  transept,  as  shewn  in  your 
illustration.  The  new  crosses  which 
haye  been  placed  on  the  north  and 
south  transepts  are  models  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  wayside  or  cemetery  cross ; 
and  new  north  and  south  porches  have 
been  built,  the  latter  (seemingly  meant 
to  be  of  Early  English  character)  flanked 
with  pinnacles  similar  to  those  of  the 
new  flying-buttresses;  its  outer  door- 
way, too,  has  very  peculiar  mouldings, 
and  its  dripstone  is  terminated  with 
colossal  heads  of  Archbishop  Ussher  and 
the  late  Dean. 

There  is  a slight  inaccuracy  in  the 
ground-plan  given  : the  nave  is  of  eight, 
not  nine  bays, 


Before  Mr.  Guinness  undertook  hia 
noble  work,  the  state  of  the  interior 
was  as  follows;  the  nave  and  south 
transept  were  a wilderness,  the  shafts 
and  mouldings  gone  or  mutilated,  the 
south  wall  of  naye  and  end  of  south 
transept  alarmingly  out  of  perpendicular, 
The  original  stone  yaulting  had  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  aisles  of  the  south 
transept,  the  crossing,  and  north  aisle  of 
choir.  The  north  transept  (rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  of  half  a century  ago,  and  since 
“ beautified”  by  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  in  their  usual  style)  was 
used  as  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without.  The  choir  and  Lady-chapel 
had,  however,  been  carefully  restored 
by  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  so  far  as 
funds  permitted ; the  Lady-chapel  was 
groined  in  wood  and  plaster  with  stone 
ribs,  but  the  ugly  ceiling  of  the  choir 
remained,  as  still,  untouched.  A hideous 
structure,  piled  apon  the  original  Early 
English  roodscreen,  of  which  the  door- 
way remained  perfect,  stood  under  the 
west  arch  of  the  crossing,  supporting 
the  orgap.  I may  observe  in  passing 
that  this  screen  has  been  w'holly  re-, 
moved  and  destroyed  : the  old  organ, 
too,  a great  part  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Renatus  Harris,  is  to. 
make  way  for  a new  instrument,  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  north  choir  aisle. 

A great  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts,  haye  been  rebuilt ; the 
shafts  and  mouldings  restored ; the 
north  transept  re-opened  to  the  cathe- 
dral ; the  clerestory,  except  on  the 
north  side  of  choir,  refaced,  which  gives 
it  that  “modern  and  ungenuine”  ap- 
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pearance;  and  the  ugly  Perpendicular 
west  window,  put  up  by  the  late  Dean 
Dawson,  has  been  replaced  by  an  Early 
English  triplet.  The  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  has  been  vaulted  with  hriclc  and 
plastered  over.  The  new  groining  in  the 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  transepts,  is  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  (like  the  walls  of 
nave  and  north  transejit,  which  are 
plastered  internally)  is  divided  into 
sham  courses,  in  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal ashlar  in  gin  the  south  transept. 

The  groining  of  the  nave  is  of  a pecu- 
liar shape,  which  seems  unsuited  to  any 
heavy  material,  the  wall-arches  over  the 
clerestory  windows  being  trefoiled. 

All  trace  of  the  original  triforium  in 
the  nave  had  disappeared,  and  that  now 
erected  is  totally  different  from  any  of 
the  old  triforium  arcades  in  the  cathe- 
dral. There  is  no  stringcourse  under  the 
new  clerestory  windows,  which  are  single 
lancets,  but  their  marble  shafts  are  car- 
ried down  to  the  great  stringcourse  over 
the  arches;  the  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  windows  and  this  stringcourse  is 
spanned  by  a small  arch  with  shallow 
quatrefoils  in  the  spandrils,  which  is 
again  subdivided  by  a marble  shaft. 
The  whole  presents  a very  unsatisfactory 
appearance. 

The  fire  which  occurred  in  the  four- 
teenth century  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  north-west  part  of  the 
nave.  The  last  four  bays  on  the  north 
side  were  rebuilt  in  1362,  and  a beauti- 
ful three-light  window  of  this  period  re- 
mains at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ; 
it  is  the  impost  of  one  of  these  piers 
which  is  engraved  in  your  last  Number. 
These  four  bays  retained  their  original 
clerestory  windows  of  two  lights,  sur- 
rounded with  ball-flower.  What  may 
be  called  an  “architectural  anachronism” 
has  here  been  perpetrated,  for  these 
windows  have  been  removed,  and  a tri- 
forium and  clerestory  substituted  simi- 
lar to  fbat  placed  over  the  rest  of  the 
nave,  which  is  undoubted  Early  English. 
By  one  of  those  irregularities  common 
in  mediajval  buildings,  the  springing  of 
the  groining-ribs  in  this  part  of  the 
nave  did  not  come  centrically  with  the 
lo 


piers ; and  consequently  the  vaulting- 
shafts,  which  elsewhere  reached  to  the 
floor,  here  sprang  from  corbels  in  the 
triforium  stage.  Since,  then,  the  south 
face  of  these  piers  was  plain  without 
a shaft,  the  inner  order  of  the  arch 
mouldings  also  sprang  from  corbel- 
shafts  with  moulded  capitals,  as  shewn  in 
your  illustration.  These  latter  have  now 
been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  shafts  of  rather  gross  proportions, 
reaching  to  the  ground,  and  having 
capitals  of  natural  foliage,  with  a row 
of  “ nail-head”  under  the  abacus.  The 
capitals,  indeed,  throughout  the  nave, 
which  are  all  new,  are  composed  of 
a strange  mixture  of  very  shallow  con- 
ventional and  natural  foliage.  The  in- 
tention at  first  seems  to  have  been  to 
have  all  the  new  capitals  “moulded,” 
like  the  old  ones  in  the  south  transept ; 
and  the  stone  was  left  “in  block”  of 
proper  size  for  this.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  capitals  were  foliated,  and  (to 
use  the  language  of  a semi-ofiicial 
description  of  the  works)  “the  wwk- 
men  \vere  permitted  to  design  the  dis- 
position of  the  foliage.” 

The  plan  of  the  Early  English  nave 
piers  was  octagonal,  with  shafts  (ap- 
parently) on  the  cardinal  faces  only; 
those  on  the  north  and  south  being  tbe 
vaulting- shafts  of  the  nave  and  aisle. 
Shafts  have  now  been  added  to  the 
other  four  faces  of  the  piers,  and  this  I 
venture  to  think  an  innovation  upon 
the  original  plan,  for  this  reason,  viz. 
that  the  mouldings  which  meet  these 
capitals  do  not  rest,  as  they  ought, 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  abacus,  but 
so  far  in,  that,  if  produced,  they  would 
be  within  the  line  of  the  shaft  itself 
in  many  cases. 

A double  doorway  leads  from  the  new 
south  porch  into  the  nave.  All  the 
capitals  here  have  the  same  fault  with 
those  in  the  nave  just  noticed ; only 
that  here  their  defects  are  much  more 
striking  : indeed,  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal which  projects  outside  the  line  of 
the  shaft  might  be  removed  without  in 
the  least  endangering  the  superstruc- 
ture, to  which  it  gives  no  support. 
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There  is  no  doorway  in  the  south 
transept,  and  yet  the  bottom  of  the 
new  triplet  with  which  it  is  lighted  is 
as  high  up  as  the  triforium  stage.  This 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  original 
plan,  for  the  clerestory  passage  now 
opens  upon  the  window,  while  (if  I re- 
member right)  there  is  no  opening  into 
the  triforium.  The  arrangement  at  the 
first  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  east  end  of  Ely.  The 
north  transept  has  been  made  to  corre- 
spond in  every  respect  with  the  south. 
The  aisles  of  both  have  sham  windows 
at  the  ends. 

The  south  transept  window  has  been 
filled  with  very  gaudily-coloured  stained 
glass,  by  Barffj  of  Dublin,  who  has  also 
executed  the  five  lancets  at  the  east  end 
of  the  choir.  A new  window  for  the 
south  transept  has  been  ordered  from 
Wailes  of  Newcastle,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent one,  which  will  be  removed  to  the 
milder  light  of  the  north.  The  east 
window  of  the  Lady-chapel,  by  Clayton 
and  Bell,  is  to  be  a memorial  to  the  late 
Professor  Smith.  The  new  glazing  of 
the  aisle  and  clerestory  windows  is  of 
rough  green  glass,  unfortunately  in 
square,  not  diamond,  panes. 

The  stalls,  which  formerly  were  under 
the  crossing,  will  now  be  placed  east- 
ward in  the  (constructional)  choir ; the 
ancient  stone  stalls  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  choir-arch  being  occupied 
by  the  Dean  and  Precentor. 

The  corbel  of  the  ancient  pulpit  re- 
mained, attached  to  one  of  the  nave- 
piers  on  the  south  side,  towards  the 
east,  but  was  destroyed  some  years  ago 
when  the  pier  was  re- cased. 


The  interior  of  the  cathedral  has 
now  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  a 
thick  bed  of  concrete  laid  down  under 
the  pavement,  which  is  of  square  flag- 
stones in  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
ground  outside  has,  however,  not  been 
lowered,  so  that  there  is  still  a con- 
siderable descent  into  the  interior. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  lighting 
the  cathedral  with  gas,  standards  being 
placed  under  the  arches.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  excellent  and  most 
effective  system  adopted  at  York  Min- 
ster has  not  been  copied  here. 

It  is,  of  course,  invidious  to  attempt 
to  count  the  cost  of  a work  so  gene- 
rously undertaken  and  so  unsparingly 
carried  out : I should  not  have  said 
a word  on  the  subject,  except  that  the 
local  newspapers  have  frequently  in- 
dulged in  guesses  which  must  be  wide 
of  the  mark.  It  is  understood  that 
Carpenter’s  estimate  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  cathedral,  according 
to  the  beautiful  plans  he  prepared,  was 
£100,000.  This  included  a vault  of 
stone,  and,  I think,  also  the  rebuilding 
of  the  spire.  Although  a stone  vault 
has  not  now  been  erected,  yet  the  fa- 
bric was  beyond  doubt  in  a more  ad- 
vanced state  of  decay  when  the  present 
works  were  undertaken,  than  in  Car- 
penter’s time. 

In  conclusion,  I can  assure  yon  that 
in  writing  about  the  new  w'ork  as  I 
have  done,  1 have  fulfilled  a most  un- 
pleasant task. 

I am,  &c. 

Wm.  H.  Mandeville  Ellis, 
M.A.  Cantab. 

Jan.  16,  1864. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OP  RICHARD  DE  CLARE,  SURNAM.ED 


STRONGBOW,  SECOND 

SiE,  — On  careful  perusal  of  the 
“Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  Ire- 
land,” I was  struck  with  the  observa- 
tions at  p.  14,  on  the  eflfigy  of  a knight 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
whose  shield  is  charged  with  “three 
cross-crosslets  fitchee.”  The  inference 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

that  they  are  not  the  arms  of  Strong- 
bow,  because  they  are  not  those  of  Clare, 
is  considerably  at  variance  with  my  own 
reminiscences. 

As  I have  not  j et  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  effigy,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  are,  unfortunately  for  me,  not 
E e 
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technically  described  in  the  interesting 
notice  which  elicited  these  suggestions, 
I write  under  correction. 

If  not  mistaken,  the  hearings  which 
are  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  figure,  are  powerful 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  author  was  not  perhaps  aware  of 
the  extent  and  diversity  of  heraldic  dif- 
ferences in  the  several  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  family  in  early  times,  that 
of  Clare  being  of  the  number,  as  the 
following  memoranda  will  tend  to  iUus- 
trate. 

The  main  line,  the  Earls  of  Hertford, 


and  subsequently  of  Gloucester,  bore  Or, 
three  chevronels  gules. 

Robert,  fourth  son  of  Richard  de 
Clare,  and  ancestor  of  the  Barons  Fitz- 
Walter,  bore  Or,  a fesse  between  two 
chevrons  gules. 

The  arms  of  Strongbow  are  thus 
blazoned  by  Glover;  Argent,  on  a chief 
azure  three  crosses  pattee  Jitchee  or. 

Ralph  Brooke  (MS.  Rawlinson,  B. 
135)  figures  the  arms  of  Gilbert,  first 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  follows:  Argent, 
on  a chief  azure  iJiree  cross-crosslets 
pattee,  Jitchy  at  foot,  of  the  first. 

I am,  &c.  Cltpeijs. 


MR.  THORPE’S  « DIPLOMATORIUM  ANGLICUM  ^VI  SAXONICI.” 


SiE, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ex- 
press, through  the  columns  of  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,  my  hearty  thanks 
to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  for  his  earnest 
and  most  friendly  advocacy,  in  your  last 
Number,  on  behalf  of  my  volume  of  the 
historic  charters  of  Saxon  England.  It 
is  most  gratif^'ing  to  me  that  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith’s  high  repu- 
tation as  an  English  archaeologist,  should, 
though  personally  unknown  to  me,  have 
come  forward  on  the  occasion. 

To  two  other  personally  unknown 
friends.  Professor  Stephens  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  C.  M.  Jessop 
(in  the  “York  Herald”  Jan.  9),  my 
warmest  thanks  are  due,  for  their  zealous 
exertions  for  the  success  of  my  under- 
taking. I must  here  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned, who  states  that  the  sum  assigned 
by  the  Government  is  £1,500  per  annum. 
I believe  it'  will  be  found  to  be  twice 
that  sum. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  appear  evident  to 
many  that  there  exists  some  hidden 
cause  for  tlie  exclusion  of  a volume  of 
such  acknowledged  importance  from 
the  series  now  publishing  under  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury;  and  such, 
I have  no  doubt,  is  the  case.  Hereby, 
too,  hangs  a tale,  and  not  a creditable 


one,  dating  from  1848.  But  as  I am 
drawing  up  a Memorial,  or  Letter,  set- 
ting forth  my  several  applications  to 
the  Government  for  employment  on  the 
Materials  of  British  History,  and  com- 
prising the  very  curious  correspondence 
connected  therewith,  the  veil  will  be 
drawn  aside,  and  a story  revealed  which 
ought  years  ago  to  have  been  published 
to  the  world.  Here  I will  only  add, 
that  in  1846  I addressed  a letter  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  which 
I offered  to  edit  the  Materials  of  British 
History  for  an  allowance  of  £1,200  per 
annum.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  too 
cheap,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  my  volume  is 
a reprint  of  the  late  Mr.  Kemble’s 
Codex  Diplomaticus.  It  is  not  a re- 
print ; for  by  means  of  transcripts  made 
for  the  late  Mr.  Petrie  (for  the  most 
liberal  use  of  which  I am  indebted  to 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  of  colla- 
tions with  the  original  MSS.,  I have 
both  added  to  the  collection  and  recti- 
fied a considerable  number  of  errors  in 
the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  which  would 
never  have  existed  had  Mr.  Kemble 
had  the  use  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  transcripts, 
which,  though  lying  useless  at  the  Rolls, 
were  never  communicated  to  him,  who 
was  most  anxious  to  have  the  use  of 
them. 
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My  friends  will,  I am  sure,  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  through  the  noble  aid 
of  one  who  would  not  willingly  suffer 
my  work  to  perish,  the  collation  of  the 

SAXON  ANTIQUITIES 

Sir, — I am  confident  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  record  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine authentic  evidence  of  this  Saxon 
settlement  in  the  south-midland  district 
of  England.  For  several  years  past  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  spear-heads,  and  bronze 
fibulae  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
the  parish  of  Kempston,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Bedford;  and  the  opi- 
nion prevailed  that  this  was  the  site  of 
one  of  the  numerous  battles  alleged  to 
have  been  fought  in  this  valley.  I was 
much  occupied  on  this  spot  a few  years 
ago  in  making  geological  investigations 
of  the  fine  strata  here  presented  of  post- 
tertiary  gravel;  and  as  my  attention 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  gravel- 
diggers  to  the  human  hones  disturbed 
by  them,  I was  tempted  occasionally  to 
discontinue  my  own  enquiry  and  follow 
out  their  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Saxon  graves.  I soon  arrived  at 
a different  opinion  to  that  entertained 
generally,  and  obtained  many  proofs 
that  this  was  no  hasty  interment  of 
warriors  slain  in  mortal  strife,  but  a 
gradual  garnering  of  the  victims  of  the 
great  leveller  of  all ; — that,  in  fact,  “ Up 
End”  is  a Saxon  cemetery.  The  orderly 
disposition  of  the  bodies,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  females  and  children,  imply 
that  the  settlement  of  that  people  was 
of  long  standing ; and  that  they  were 
Saxon  is  proved  by  the  well-known  forms 
of  accompanying  urns,  weapons,  and  per- 
sonal ornaments.  The  gravel  strata  in 
the  field  so  long  under  excavation  for 
road  material  having  been  exhausted 
last  year,  the  owner  of  the  property  has 
appropriated  another  field,  divided  from 
the  first  only  by  the  public  road ; and 
at  this  site  the  human  remains  are  more 
plentiful,  and  the  accompanying  objects 
of  art  much  richer.  A large  proportion 
of  the  bodies  found  previously  were  ac- 
companied by  very  few  articles,  and 


at  Kempston^  Beds. 

MSS.  is  being  completed,  and  the  print- 
ing about  to  commence. — I am,  &c., 

B.  Thorpe. 

Chiswick i Jan.  15,  1864. 

AT  KEMPSTON,  BEDS. 

most  of  the  urns  were  small,  of  ordi- 
nary forms,  and  without  ornamentation. 
There  was  one  grave,  however,  which 
proved  an  exception.  It  contained  the 
skeleton  of  a stalwart  man,  and  I re- 
member to  have  noticed  the  skull,  be- 
fore it  was  again  buried,  as  differing 
from  the  common  type  found  here,  being 
broader  at  the  base  and  more  developed 
over  the  brows.  By  the  side  of  the 
head  was  a spear-blade,  precisely  like 
some  in  the  Faussett  collection  derived 
from  a Saxon  grave  at  Kingston : by 
the  side  of  the  skeleton  were  two  knives, 
also  like  the  Kentish  types  of  that  col- 
lection; the  umbo  of  a shield,  in  form 
like  one  found  at  Gilton ; a bronze  fibula 
set  with  garnets ; and  an  urn,  which  the 
late  Mr.  Kemble  pronounced  unique  in 
England,  as  it  had  a piece  of  glass  in- 
serted in  the  bottom.  No  further  de- 
scription is  here  necessary,  as  I furnished 
an  account  of  this  relic  to  the  Col- 
lectanea Antiqua,  vol.  iv.  159.  There 
has  not  been,  until  lately,  a satisfactory 
supervision  of  these  discoveries,  as  the 
local  treasure-trove  right  was  not  clearly 
understood,  and  the  articles  got  into 
the  hands  of  various  collectors.  I am 
glad  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  now 
a proper  understanding;  and  the  owner 
of  the  land,  Mr.  Littledale,  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  conservation  of  the  relics, 
and  our  Archaeological  Society  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  Bev.  S.  E.  Fitch,  who 
resides  in  the  parish,  to  take  full  notes 
of  the  various  discoveries.  This  he  is 
doing  with  great  care  and  zeal ; and  as 
the  Notes  will  probably  be  published  by 
the  Society,  I will  now  only  state,  for 
the  interest  of  the  readers  of  your  pages, 
some  general  features  of  this  Saxon 
cemetery.  The  site  is  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  land  between  Kempston  and 
Bedford  (the  Bedicanford  of  the  Saxons), 
and  was  probably  selected  on  that  ac- 
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count  as  well  as  for  having  a deep 
stratum  of  gravel.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  bodies  yet  uncovered  were 
carefully  laid  in  shallow  graves  seldom 
exceeding  3 ft.  in  depth,  but  there 
were  two  instances  descnbed  by  the  men 
of  the  body  being  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  my  attention  was  called  to  one 
which  presented  such  an  appearance; 
but  as  there  had  been  a settlement  of 
the  soil  at  that  spot,  I incline  to  the 
opinion  that  this  exception  to  the  re- 
cumbent position  was  due  to  that  cause 
rather  than  to  any  design  on  the  part 
of  those  who  paid  the  last  rites  to  the 
Saxon  warrior.  This  case  was  a very 
interesting  one,  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  first  came  to  observation.  After  a 
heavy'  rain,  which  had  thoroughly  satu- 
rated the  soil,  a large  portion  of  the 
face  of  the  pit  fell  down,  and  the  new 
section  thus  formed  displayed  the  war- 
rior in  relief,  with  his  spear-head,  knife, 
and  an  um  which  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  it.  Another  ex- 
ception to  the  general  mode  of  inter- 
ment here  to  be  noticed  is  a case  of 
cremation.  There  were  fragments  of 
human  bones  which  had  been  burnt, 
a great  quantity  of  charred  wood,  and 
an  um  containing  remnants  of  bones  of 
small  animals,  which  had  also  been 
burnt.  Some  of  the  bodies  now  found 
are  within  2 ft.  of  the  surface  ; and  one 
which  I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
immediately  after  the  earth  had  been 
removed,  was  not  more  than  18  in.  deep. 
This  was  the  body  of  a female,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
bones ; even  those  of  the  hands  and  feet 
were  all  in  place.  A bronze  ring  was 
on  one  finger.  From  the  sutures  of 
the  skull,  and  the  small  regular  teeth, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  a young 
woman.  In  the  grave  of  another  female 
the  bones  were  also  undisturbed,  and 
with  them  were  two  bronze  fibulae, 
gilded,  114  beads,  a large  proportion  of 
which  are  small  lumps  of  amber,  but 


there  are  several  of  purple  glass,  a few 
of  crystal,  and  one  of  burnt  clay  of 
a dark  colour,  with  red  ornamentation ; 
there  were  also  three  picks  or  bodkins 
of  bronze  on  a ring.  In  other  graves 
similar  relics  were  found ; and  with  the 
skeleton  of  a man,  beside  a pair  of 
fibulae,  was  the  iron  umbo  of  a shield, 
fragments  of  the  bronze  rim  to  the 
shield,  and  a plate  of  metal,  silvered, 
of  the  form  of  a fish,  with  three  rivets 
through  it,  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  a device  fastened 
on  the  front  of  the  shield.  In  one 
child’s  grave  by  the  side  of  the  body 
was  a little  um  only  3 in.  high,  desti- 
tute of  any  punctured  ornamentation, 
but  having  three  little  tufts,  or  pro- 
jections, at  the  swell  below  the  neck  of 
the  vessel.  Amongst  other  relics  found 
was  a fine  greenish -coloured  drinking- 
glass,  long  and  tapering,  of  the  form  of 
a deep  ale-glass,  but  without  foot  or 
stand,  and  having  a spiral  pattern  em- 
bossed. This  is  without  crack  or  ble- 
mish, and  is  a very  interesting  specimen 
of  the  art  of  the  period.  I will  not 
now  further  trespass  upon  your  pages 
but  to  remark  that  the  parish  of  Kemp- 
ston  has  been  a most  fertile  field  for 
the  antiquary.  During  the  period  of 
my  intimacy  with  the  place  I have 
known  the  several  excavations  to  pro- 
duce works  of  human  art  representing 
the  mediaeval  period;  'the  Saxon,  as 
above  described ; the  Eoman,  by  pottery 
and  coins;  the  British,  by  coins;  the 
stone  period,  by  celts  and  other  weapons ; 
and  last  year  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  the  occupation  of  this  locality 
by  man  at  a still  earlier  age  by  dis- 
covering a flint  implement,  of  the  Amiens 
type,  in  the  lowest  gravel,  which  con- 
tains the  fossil  remains  of  the  ElepTias 
antiquus  and  Rippopotamiis  major. 

I am,  &c., 

James  Wyatt,  F.G.S. 
Bedford,  Jan.  19,  1864. 
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SlE, — My  friend  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his 
description  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Wells,  no- 
tices the  raising  the  nave  pillars,  and 
remarks,  “ This  sort  of  adaptation  of  old 
work,  though  by  no  means  unique,  was 
still  far  from  common,  and  it  should  he 
carefully  noted  wherever  it  is  found.” 

If  you  think  that  a note  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  worth  your  insertion. 


allow  me  to  mention  an  instance  of  it 
about  four  miles  hence,  viz.  Chidding- 
fold,  Surrey. 

The  substructure  of  the  church  is  of 
Early  English  date.  Its  plan  consists 
of  nave  with  side -aisles,  west  tower, 
chancel,  and  north  chancel-aisle.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  are  octagonal  in  plan ; 
their  bases  and  part  of  their  shafts  are 


Early  English.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  shafts  are  of  different  masonry  and 
of  a different  stone  from  the  lower, 
having  been  carried  up  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  capitals,  and  so  much  of 
the  arches  as  is  seen  from  the  nave,  are 
of  Perpendicular  work ; hut  the  mould- 
ings towards  the  aisles  are  Early  Eng- 
lish. The  section  sent  herewith  will  ex- 
plain this  arrangement.  Independently 
of  this  feature  the  church  is  well  worth 
a visit,  and  it  has  not  been  “ restored.” 

If  I may  take  a jump  from  Surrey 
hack  again  to  Somerset,  allow  me  to 
add  another  note  to  Mr.  Freeman’s  re- 
marks. He  notices  what  the  Somerset 
people  call  “ quarter  cathedrals,” — large 
cross  churches  with  central  towers. 
When  first  I began  to  notice  the 
churches  of  that  county,  I used  to 
fancy  (as  no  doubt  many  persons  do) 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  long, 
low.  Perpendicular  churches  with  lofty 
western  towers.  (And,  by  the  way,  it 
would  he  worth  the  while  of  local  anti- 
quaries to  work  out  the  history  of  this 


fashion,  prevailing,  as  it  does,  through- 
out Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.) 
But  on  closer  examination,  I found  that 
the  ordinary  type  of  Somersetshire 
church  which  preceded  the  present 
overwhelming  type,  was  a cross  church 
with  central  octagon.  My  list  of  such 
is  very  imperfect,  but  such  as  it  is  I 
gh’n  it. 

Doulting.- — Early  English;  cornice, 
battlements,  and  spire  Perpendicular. 

Stoke  St.  Gregory. — Early  Decorated, 
with  an  additional  Perpendicular  belfry. 

North  Curry. — Late  Decorated,  a fine 
example. 

South  Petherton. — 

Barrington. — 

These  two  last  I have  not  visited,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  of  their 

dates. 

Bishop’s  BLull  has  an  octagonal  tower, 
if  I remember  rightly,  of  Perpendicular 
work  at  the  west  end. 

I should  be  thankful  for  any  additions 
to  this  list.— -I  am,  &c.  Wm.  Geey. 

Milford,  Godaiming,  Jan,  9,  1864. 
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DAME  DOROTHY  SELBY. 


SiE, — You  will,  I am  sure,  spare  me 
a little  space  in  your  columns  to  rectify 
a few  errors  in  my  last  communication, 
by  which,  I now  find,  I have  most 
unintentionally  done  great  injustice  to 
Mr.  Selby,  and  I am  anxious  that  not  a 
moment  be  lost  in  remedying  the  wrong. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  my 
observations  on  the  reported  destruc- 
tion of  family  papers  are  calculated  to 
convey  unjust  imputations  upon  him. 
Had  I weighed  my  expressions  more 
carefully  I should  have  avoided  this 
chance  of  giving,  him  pain.  I regret 
my  carelessness  the  more  because  I have 
since  been  led  to  believe  that  the  de- 
struction of  papers,  even  if  committed 
by  Mr.  Selby,  was  only  a necessary  act 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
did  not  include  any  sacrifice  that  the 
most  ardent  archaeologist  could  censure. 
Mr.  Selby  will,  I hope,  accept  my  sin- 
cere regrets  for  the  error  into  which  I 
was  led  by  one  whom  I deemed  a fully 
informed  and  trustworthy  authority. 

Lengthened  communications  with  my 
Kent  correspondent  assure  me  that  in 


matters  of  pedigree  Hasted  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  on.  Therefore  let  that  por- 
tion of  my  letter  be  taken  only  at  what 
Hasted’s  authority  may  be  worth. 

But  the  point  which  I most  sensi- 
tively feel  is  that  whereby  my  corre- 
spondent has  recalled  to  me  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Selby  being  a man  that  has  been 
most  cruelly  wronged  and  wickedly  de- 
prived of  his  natural  inheritance.  This 
adds  a keenness  to  my  regrets  that  any 
unguarded  expression  on  my  part  may 
have  given  him  pain.  Henceforth  not  an- 
other word  shall  fall  from  me,  excepting 
in  efforts  to  uphold  his  rightful  claims ; 
and  if  he  cannot  be  restored  to  his 
birthright  of  property,  at  least  he  shall 
have  every  aid  in  my  power  to  secure 
him  a full  development  of  the  honours 
of  his  descent. 

I fear  that  I cannot  adopt  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tion; but,  should  his  researches  prove 
my  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  none  will 
congratulate  him  more  sincerely  than 
Exouesionist. 

Jan.  20,  1864. 


KING  INA’S  PALACE. 


To  the  Messrs.  Paricer,  Publishers  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Frome,  January  14,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — I have  no\v  completed 
the  works  referred  to  in  the  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
of  October  last,  headed  “King  Ina’s 
Palace,”  and  signed  “ F.S.A.,”  and  have 
converted  the  ruin  into  a family  residence, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
owner.  In  doing  so  I have  preserved 
as  much  of  the  old  structure  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  with  regard  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  building  to  its  present 
purpose ; and  where  addition  was  neces- 
sary the  most  striking  features  of  the 
original  work  have  been  repeated  so  as 
to  make  the  new  portion  harmonize,  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  with  the  old  part 
of  the  building.  I feel  very  strongly 
the  injustice  of  the  condemnatory  re- 


marks of  F.S.A.  in  the  letter  alluded 
to ; and  that  they  went  not  only  be- 
yond the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  but 
beyond  any  thing  that  the  most  pre- 
judiced and  hypercritical  view  of  the 
case  could  warrant.  The  remarks  in 
question  are  calculated  to  prejudice  me 
greatly  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  em- 
ployment as  an  architect;  and  fortified 
as  I am  by  the  opinion  of  many  dis- 
interested persons  qualified  by  their 
education  and  calling  to  pronounce  a 
sound  judgment  on  my  work,  I feel  so 
great  confidence  that  the  instructions  of 
my  employer  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  such  a manner  as  to  entitle  me 
to  public  approval  rather  than  to  subject 
me  to  the  lash  of  condemnatory  criti- 
cism, that  I do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  to 
reconsider  his  harsh  verdict  and  set 
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me  right,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power 
so  to  do,  with  the  public. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned  as  pub- 
lishers, I am  also  bound  to  say  that  I 
consider  the  letter  in  question  should 
not  have  found  admission  into  your 
Magazine. 

I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Joseph  Chapman. 

[We  have  communicated  with  F.S.A. 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  letter, 
and  he  assures  us  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  aware,  never  saw  him  in  his 
life.  He  therefore  could  not  possibly 
have  any  ill-will  against  him,  nor  in- 
tend to  do  him  any  injury.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  house  was  not  in  the  ex- 
terior, but  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ments were  entirely  unaltered.  It  was 
a house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
the  fine  hall  with  its  open  timber-roof 
has  been  divided  by  a floor  and  parti- 
tions into  small  apartments. 

Mr.  Chapman,  however,  appears  only 
to  have  followed  the  instructions  of  his 
employer,  and  is  therefore  not  to  blame. 


F.S.A.  acknowledges  that  Mr. Chapman’s 
work,  of  which  he  has  seen  photographs 
of  the  exterior,  does  not  render  him  liable 
to  the  terms  of  reprobation  and  censure 
applied  by  F.S.A.  to  Mr.  Chapman  and 
the  building  as  it  now  stands,  but  that 
Mr,  Chapman  has  carried  out  the  views 
of  his  employer  with  considerable  skill 
and  judgment,  and  F.S.A.  is  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  retracting  the  expres- 
sions in  his  first  letter  which  have  given 
pain  and  offence  to  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
to  express  his  regret  at  having  made 
use  of  the  same  under  misapprehension 
of  the  facts — and  without  due  reflection. 

F.S.A.  mentioned  no  names,  and  does 
not  know  even  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  house  who  employed  Mr.  Chap- 
man. He  was  actuated  by  no  feeling  of 
enmity  against  any  individual.  He  re- 
probated the  making  any  change  in  a 
building  which  had  become  by  mere 
lapse  of  time  an  important  Historical 
Monument.  He  addressed  himself  to 
archaeologists,  and  any  archaeologist  in 
Europe  will  agree  with  him.  Surely 
the  liberty  of  the  press  authorizes  such 
remonstrances  as  this.] 


EPITOME  OE  THE  CIVIL  WARS  in  the  WEST  oe  EHGLANT),  including  the 

PAST  TAKEN  THEREIN  BY  THE  SEVERAL  SECTIONS  OE  THE  BYAM  FAMILY. 


Sir, — In  parting  with  the  composi- 
tions of  Dr.  Henry  By  am,  as  treated  of 
in  yoyir  Number  for  September  last  % per- 
haps a few  more  words  may  be  allowed 
me  in  respect  to  one  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  two  succes- 
sive monarchs,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  For  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Registers  of  Oxford,  whieh 
I,  by  the  favour  of  the  late  Dr.  Bliss, 
the  Registrar  of  that  University,  have 
personally  examined,  that  it  was  at  the 
express  desire  of  King  Charles  I.  that, 
after  an  interval  of  a like  term  from 
his  taking  his  B.D.  degree.  Dr.  Byam 
took  his  D.D.  degree  at  Oxford,  in 
January,  1642.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  such  an  event  were  the  following. 


* Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1863,  pp.  350  et  seq. 


On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars 
the  two  most  prominent  characters  in 
the  west,  perhaps  beyond  all  compari- 
son, were  Robert  Blake  and  Henry 
Byam,  who  previous  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  taking  the  field  in  those  parts 
may  be  accounted  the  rivals,  if  not  the 
champions,  on  their  respective  sides : the 
former,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Admi- 
ral, then  but  a simple  Captain,  and  soon 
afterwards  a Colonel  of  Cavalry;  and 
the  latter  Henry  Byam,  a learned  and 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  but  more  especially  of 
those  which  immediately  preceded  them, 
thought  it  not  incompatible  with  his 
sacred  calling  to  draw  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  his  Sovereign,  whom  (in  con- 
formity with  the  coronation  service  of 
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oiir  own  time)  he  regarded  as  no  other 
than  “the  Lord’s  anointed,”  and  con- 
sequently invested  with  a character  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  which  made  lawful 
and  even  commendable  means  that 
otherwise,  in  his  case,  would  have  been 
clearly  indefensible.  As  already  inti- 
mated by  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Ward, 
that  he  had  means  for  the  indulgence 
in  a bountiful,  hospitable  disposition, 
he  was  a man  of  property,  having,  be- 
sides his  clerical  preferment,  estates  in 
the  several  parishes  of  Luccomb,  Por- 
lock,  and  Stoke  Pero ; and  all  the  power 
and  influence  he  possessed,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  he  used  for  the  raising  of  a 
regiment  of  Horse  in  defence  of  His 
Majesty,  and  placing  all  his  sons,  five  in 
number,  as  oflBcers  therein — four  in  the 
capacity  of  captains  commanding  troops, 
and  one,  too  young  for  such  a command, 
as  a subaltern.  Their  names  severally 
were : Captains  of  ATor^e^William  Byam 
(sometime  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don) ; Henry  Byam,  “ slain  at  sea,”  in 
the  King’s  service;  Francis  Byam; 
John  Byam,  “slain  in  the  King’s  ser- 
vice ;”  Lieut,  or  Cornet  — Lawrence 
Byam ; and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  (born  after  date  thereof),  enu- 
merated in  the  Heraldic  Visitation  of 
Somersetshire  for  1623.  But  such  ex- 
traordinary and  powerful  eflTorts  could 
not  but  raise  the  ire  of  the  opposite 
party  as  represented  by  Blake,  in  this 
western  portion  of  the  county ; and  de- 
termining on  seizing  the  author  of  what 
he  deemed  so  much  mischief,  he  set  oflf 
with  his  troop  for  the  quiet  and  most 
romantic  village  of  Luccomb,  in  the  ex- 
treme w est  of  the  county,  and  there,  in 
his  own  mansion  and  rectory,  he  actually 
seized  (whether  with  or  without  the 
order  of  Parliament  we  know'  not)  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  parish  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  this  division  of  the 
county.  The  object  attained,  for  want  of 
a safe  place  of  custody  at  Blake’s  dis- 
posal, or  from  some  suchlike  cause.  Dr. 
Byam  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  guards,  and  escaped  to  the  King, 
at  this  time  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  open  arms,  and,  as  already 
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related,  ordered  to  be  created  D.D.,  a 
degree  for  which  he  was  every  way  so 
thoroughly  qualified,  and  the  highest 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  University  to 
bestow.  This,  it  may  be  remembered, 
w'as  at  the  end  of  1642  (Jan.  1642),  or, 
according  to  our  present  mode  of  com- 
putation, at  the  beginning  of  1643,  a 
year  most  prolific  of  success  for  the 
Royal  arms  everywhere  in  the  w'est,  in- 
somuch that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
coming  down  to  these  parts  in  the 
month  of  June,  took  possession  of 
Bridgwater,  Taunton,  and  Dunster 
Castle,  with  little  or  no  resistance; 
whilst  Lord  Hopton,  on  the  same  side, 
had  gained  a signal  victory  at  Liskeard, 
in  Cornw'all,  and  another  at  Stratton, 
in  both  which  the  Parliamentarians 
were  completely  defeated,  as  well  as 
they  were  at  Roundway  Down,  two 
miles  from  Devizes ; and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  Royalists  were  in  pos- 
session of  Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Barn- 
staple, Bideford,  Dartmouth,  &c.,  and 
all  that  remained  to  their  adversaries 
were  Plymouth,  Poole,  and  Lyme. 
Taunton,  however,  soon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Blake,  its  ener- 
getic governor,  was  a continual  thorn  in 
the  side  of  all  the  King’s  surrounding 
garrisons,  insomuch  as  that,  after  a close 
inspection  of  facts,  I feel  myself  w'ar- 
ranted  in  asserting  that  he  alone  turned 
the  tide  of  war  in  the  west,  and  .pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  signal  defeats 
which  a year  or  two  later  befel  the 
Royal  arms  when  assailed  by  the  vic- 
torious legions  of  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well. The  year  1644,  says  Echard,  in 
his  History  of  England,  began  under 
“ very  gloomy  circumstances”  in  respect 
to  the  Royal  cause ; and  after  recounting 
many  of  w’hich,  and  more  especially  the 
particulars  of  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  observes  that  “ the  King  (Charles 
I.)  having  now  considered  his  own  con- 
dition, and  the  danger  of  having  himself 
and  his  heir  any  longer  embarked  ‘in  the 
same  bottom,’  sent  the  Prince  (after- 
wards Charles  11.)  into  the  West,  to 
perfect  the  association  begun  there  at 
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the  end  of  last  summer;  ” and  that 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1644-5,  the 
Prince  set  out  for  Bristol,  accompanied 
by  the  Lord  Culpepper  and  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon)  as 
his  principal  counsellors,  and  some  of 
the  chief  gentry  of  the  West,  who  were 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  those  parts.” 
Here  Echard,  after  having  given  an 
account  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  resumes  his  narra- 
tive of  the  affairs  of  the  west,  and  re- 
counting the  particulars  of  the  defeat  of 
the  King’s  forces  under  Lord  Goring 
near  Langport,  in  Somersetshire,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  relation  of  the  siege  of  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Bridgwater  by 
the  Parliamentarians  of  the  re-modelled 
school,  under  the  ^ command  of  both 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  person.  This 
fortress,  though  not  very  favourably 
situated  for  defence,  was  by  some  thought 
to  be  “impregnable,”  and  its  governor, 
Edmund  Wyndham,  who  had  learnt  the 
art  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  as- 
sured the  King  “it  was  not  to  be  taken.” 
Summons  of  surrender  was  in  due  course 
of  war  made  and  repeated,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  an  offer  of  honourable  and 
even  favourable  terms  of  capitulation, 
such  as  neighbouring  garrisons  of  still 
greater  importance  shortly  after  gladly 
accepted,  but  was  again  and  again  r ej  eeted 
with  the  utmost  disdain ; and  it  is  some- 
where stated  that  Wyndham’s  wife,  who 
had  great  power  over  her  husband,  was 
the  cause  of  the  unaccountable  and  un- 
reasoning obstinacy  in  this  case  evinced. 
She  was  a very  beautiful  woman,  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  England,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  Pyne,  Esq.,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  summons  of  surrender  is  said  to 
have  been  perfectly  frantic,  and  to  have 
torn  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  beat  those 
breasts  which  she  truly  said  had  given 
suck  to  the  heir  of  England’s  crown, 
having  in  fact  been  wet-nurse  to  Charles 
IT.,  a circumstance  from  whence  her 
husband  with  his  contemporaries  ob- 
tained the  sobriquet  of  “ Nurse  Wynd- 
ham.” But  men  like  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  were  not  to  be  diverted  from 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


their  purpose  by  arts  such  as  these, 
and  since  all  fair  and  honourable  terms 
had  been  disdainfully  rejected,  as  their 
last  resource  they  resolved  on  storming 
the  fortress.  Time  was  given  for  the 
departure  of  the  women  and  children, 
permission  of  which  it  appears  our 
heroine  availed  herself,  equally  with 
those  of  her  sex  less  boastful,  and  Hugh 
Peters  encouraging  the  men  to  the 
assault  in  his  usual  animated  strain,  one 
part  of  the  town  was  captured  whilst 
the  other  remained  in  the  hands  of  its 
defenders,  who,  no  way  daunted  by  the 
disaster,  set  fire  to  the  portion  that  had 
surrendered,  called  “ Eastover,”  and  con- 
sisting of  “ goodly  buildings :”  but  the 
fire  being  extinguished,  the  last  moiety 
was  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  as 
the  first,  and  compelled  likewise  to  sur- 
render. The  victors  now  would  no  longer 
give  the  terms  they  had  before  so  freely 
offered,  and  would  grant  nothing  be- 
yond “ bare  quarter,”  and  for  the  garri- 
son and  non-combatants  to  be  at  the 
mercy  and  disposal  of  the  Parliament. 
This  was  a conquest  said  to  comprise 
“ three  great  victories,”  and  is  perfectly 
gloated  over  by  the  writer  of  a Parlia- 
mentary pamphlet  still  extant,  who 
sums  up  the  spoils  taken  at  what  he 
calls  this  “ great  capture”  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  manner : — 

“100  Officers;  2,000  Prisoners;  200 
Malignant  Priests  [that  is.  Ministers  of 
the  CJiurch  of  England] ; 800  Horses ; 
Money  and  Jewels  valued  at  £100,000, 
with  any  number  of  Lords,  Knights,  and 
Colonels  captured.” 

Another  pamphlet,  probably  by  the 
same  writer,  gives  “a  fuller  Relation, 
with  the  terrible  Storming  of  the 
Town;”  and  Oldmixon,  himself  a native 
of  Bridgwater,  says,  “The  resistance 
the  Royalists  made  had  more  of  frenzy 
in  it  than  courage.” 

Concerning  the  clergy  here  congre- 
gated to  the  extraordinary  number  of 
two  hundred,  a word  must  be  said.  They 
were  assembled  from  the  country  around 
Bridgwater  for  a very  considerable  dis- 
tance for  safety,  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  the  money  and  jewels  above- 
F f 
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mentioned : it  was  collected  here  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  was  intended  for  the 
future  support  of  themselves,  their  wives 
and  children ; so  that  thus  cut  off  from 
their  resources,  and  marched  up,  or  con- 
veyed in  some  cases  by  water,  to  the 
metropolis,  their  sufferings,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  combatants,  were  intense, 
and  under  which  it  was  not  long  before 
most  of  them  expired,  and  hardly  any 
survived  to  the  Restoration.  Some  of 
these  cases  I myself  have  inquired  into 
and  traced,  but  all  I shall  here  add  is, 
that  they  were  truly  pitiable  and  heart- 
rending. 

Among  the  combatants  in  this  siege 
and  succeeding  capitulation,  and  included 
in  the  “100  Officers”  first  specified  in 
the  above  list,  was  a nephew  of  Dr. 
Henry  Byam,  the  son  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Byam,  sometime  Yicar  of 
Dulverton  in  Somerset,  and  Precentor 
of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  by  name  William, 
at  the  time  a Captain  of  Horse,  but  sub- 
sequently a Lieutenant-General  and 
Governor  of  Surinam  ; of  whom,  as  my 
own  ancestor  in  a direct  line,  I have 
given  a more  particular  account  in  my 
recent  Memoir  of  the  family,  and  shall 
consequently  say  nothing  further  here, 
save  that  he  had  another  brother,  John 
(likewise,  of  course,  a nephew  of  the 
aforesaid  Dr.  Henry  Byam),  forming 
part  of  the  same  garrison  of  Bridg- 
water; hut  he  died  in  the  King’s  ser- 
vice a year  before  the  surrender  pf  the 
place,  and  his  death  appears  in  the  parish 
register,  with  the  addition  to  his  name 
of  Vexillifer,  or  ‘Ensign'*.’  Fifty  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Bridgwater  to 
the  Parliament,  Bristol,  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom,  also  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  loss  of  Bridgwater,  says 
Echard,  made  “a  strong  impression” 
upon  the  King,  and,  says  the  same  his- 
torian, “so  terrified  the  city  of  Bath 
that  it  surrendered  without  any  resist- 
ance on  29  July,”  1645.  But  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol,  he  says,  still  more 

<>  Another  brother,  Lawrence,  a Captain  of 
Horse  in  the  King’s  service  in  Ireland,  sur%*iv- 
ing  to  the  Restoration,  was  buried  at  St.Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields,  London,  Nov.  22,  1663. 


affected  His  Majesty,  and  went  nigh  to 
the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes ; followed 
as  it  was  likely  to  he,  and  speedily  was, 
by  the  loss  of  South  Wales  and  all  the 
West  of  England.  To  all  which  sources 
of  disappointment  and  mortification  was 
to  be  added  the  crushing  defeat  which 
his  forces,  almost  simultaneously,  sus- 
tained at  Naseby.  The  Clubmen,  num- 
bering some  5,000  or  6,000  men,  and 
alike  opposed  to  both  parties  in  the  war, 
were  now  encountered  by  Cromwell  in 
the  west,  and  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Dartmouth,  which  under  Sir  Hugh  Pol- 
lard still  held  out  for  the  King,  was 
compelled  to  surrender;  and  Plymouth, 
besieged  by  his  troops,  was  relieved : and 
so  Fairfax,  every^where  victorious,  now 
pursued  the  remains  of  the  Royal  army 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  says  Echard,  “was  reduced 
to  the  miserable  alternative  of  march- 
ing for  Pendennis  Castle,”  in  Corn- 
wall; the  sequel  of  which  step  we  shall 
for  a moment  leave  to  fill  up  what 
yet  remains  to  he  related  of  military 
operations  in  the  western  counties.  Sir 
Ralph,  now  Lord  Hopton,  the  flower  of 
chivalry  and  the  adlatus  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  finding  it,  says  Echard,  now 
in  vain  with  his  shattered  army  to  make 
any  further  resistance,  being  summoned 
by  Fairfax  to  disband,  consented  to  it 
upon  very  honourable  conditions,  and 
returned  to  France.  A compact  body 
of  men  true  to  the  last  to  the  Royal 
cause,  yet  remained  to  be  subdued,  but 
these  being  encountered  on  the  21st  of 
March,  by  Col.  Morgan,  at  Donnington, 
near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  were  completely 
routed ; their  commander.  Lord  Astley, 
facetiously  observing  to  Col.  Morgan, 
“You  have  now  done  your  work  and 
may  go  to  play,  unless  you  choose  to  fall 
out  among  yourselves.” 

But  what  may  be  thought  to  have  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  King’s  dis- 
asters, and  to  have  rendered  his  cause 
utterly  hopeless,  was  the  fall  of  Exeter, 
which  surrendered  on  fair  terms  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1646;  His  Majesty  on 
receipt  of  the  news  thereof  privately 
withdrawing  himself  from  Oxford  on  the 
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27th  of  the  same  month ; and,  continues 
the  same  author,  “ about  the  same  time 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Cornwall,  Barn- 
stable in  Devon,  and  the  brave  little 
garrison  of  Dunster  Castle  in  Somerset, 
submitted  to  the  fortunes  of  Exeter, 
thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  western 
counties  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament:” 
a climax,  notwithstanding  which  some- 
thing more  is  required  to  be  said  of  the 
last-mentioned  place,  the  very  last  to 
surrender,  viz.  ‘‘the  brave  little  garri- 
son of  Dunster  Castle.”  Going  hack 
from  Pendennis  Castle,  where  we  last 
left  the  heir  of  the  Crown,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  may  be  remembered  that  his 
Eoyal  Highness  set  out  for  Bristol  on 
tlie  5th  of  March,  1644-5,  by  command 
of  his  royal  father,  which  we  apprehend 
was  duly  executed;  but  whether  or  no, 
certain  it  is  that  the  order  was  speedily 
countermanded,  and  a fresh  order  issued 
by  Lord  Digby,  in  His  Majesty’s  name, 
signifying  his  royal  pleasure  that  the 
Prince  should  stay  at  Dunster  Castle, 
and  encourage  the  levies  begun  to  be 
raised  the  former  summer : a station, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  in  close  proximity  with 
Luccorab,  the  home  of  Dr.  Byam,  who 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  had 
been  so  successful  in  this  way  of  raising 
troops,  and  which  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this  order  for  the  disposal  of 
his  Highness’s  person  ; and  hither,  we 
have  Lord  Clarendon’s  authority  (vol.  ii. 
p.  368)  for  saying,  he  accordingly  set 
out,  and  became  the  guest  of  the  high- 
spirited  governor  of  the  Castle,  Francis 
Wyndham,  and  wherein  is  an  apartment 
still  called  “ King  Charles’s  room,”  but 
probably  with  greater  propriety  and 
strictness  might  be  called  “ Prince 
Charles’s  room.”  Whilst  here,  we  have 
proof  of  his  visiting  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  for  in  the  Church  accounts  of 
Minehead  we  find  the  following  singular 
entries : — 

“a.d.  1645.  Given  the  Ringers,  in 
Beer,  at  several  times  the  Prince  and 
other  great  Men  came  to  the  Town,  14s. 

“ Paid  the  Prince’s  Footman,  which 
he  claimed  as  due  to  him,  for  his  fee, 
5s.  6d.” 
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At  this  date,  when  the  Prince  and  his 
partizans  had  full  range  of  the  district 
under  consideration,  but  when  at  the 
same  time  Dunster  Castle  was  perceived 
to  be  in  great  danger,  the  Rev.  John 
Byam  (sometimes  called  “ Dr.  John 
Byam”),  Rector  of  Clotworthy,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  Henry  Byam,  of  Luc- 
comb,  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
Francis  Wyndham,  the  Governor  of  the 
Castle,  wrote  to  his  friend,  exhorting  him 
by  every  tie  they  mutually  held  sacred, 
and  probably  with  hopes  of  speedy  relief, 
to  hold  out  to  the  uttermost ; but  which 
by  the  course  of  events,  after  date  of  the 
letter,  being  no  longer  applicable  or 
practicable,  the  letter  itself,  on  the 
taking  of  the  Castle,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors,  with  Blake  at  their  head, 
and  they  attributing  the  obstinacy  of 
the  defence  in  a great  tneasure  to  the 
writer,  issued  an  order  for  his  imme- 
diate arrest  and  incarceration;  where- 
upon John  Byam  was  immediately  ar- 
rested, and  conveyed  a close  prisoner  to 
Wells,  being  most  barbarously  treated 
on  the  road  by  an  irritated  soldiery. 
Walker  in  his  “ Sufferings  of  the  Clergy” 
says  that  he  left  in  writing  an  account 
of  the  outrageous  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced, but  though  in  his  time  (1718) 
it  was  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence, 
yet  that  he  knew  not  where  to  apply 
for  it.  The  fact  was  that  at  that  time, 
1718,  this  branch  of  the  family,  in  all 
its  male  relations,  was  utterly  destroyed, 
root  and  branch,  and  if  such  account  as 
that  we  have  alluded  to  was  anywhere 
to  be  found,  it  must  be  found  in  the 
families  with  which  his  daughters  inter- 
married, which  were  the  Sydenhams, 
Periams,  Balchs,  or  Peppins  of  Dul- 
verton,  or  among  strangers  connected 
only  by  friendship  with  the  family.  But 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  we  find  two 
very  important  documents  relating  to 
him,  the  one  of  a date  less  than  two 
months  after  the  surrender  of  Dunster 
Castle,  viz.  the  11th  of  June,  1646,  from 
the  Sequestrators  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  directed  to  the  Sequestrators  of 
the  Hundred  of  Wallaton  and  Freemanor 
(in  which  his  property  was  situated), 
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ordering,  without  any  reserve  whatever, 
the  sequestration  of  all  his  estate  j and 
the  other,  five  years  later,  viz,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1651,  and  signed  “ Henry 
Wiggle,”  certifying  that  preceding  order 
had  been  duly  executed : and  under  the 
oppression  of  such  accumulated  wrongs 
the  head  of  this  part  of  the  family,  now 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  Rev.  John 
Byam,  presently  sunk,  dying  in  1653; 
and  in  his  will,  still  preserved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  he 
dare  not  so  much  as  make  mention  of 
his  three  sons,  William,  John,  and 
Henry,  for  fear  of  drawing  on  their 
heads  fresh  and  more  personal  persecu- 
tions ; and  these,  with  their  posterity, 
as  many  more  sons,  bereaved  of  their 
parent  and  cut  off  from  the  resources 
they  might  naturally  have  expected  to 
inherit,  all  perished  and  became  extinct 
in  the  space  of  less  than  forty  years ; the 
last  we  learn  of  any  of  them  being  in  re- 
spect to  the  year  1690,  when  a grand- 
son, John  Byam,  died  issueless  at  Balla- 
sore,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Having  now  traced  the  war  to  the 
surrender  of  Dunster  Castle,  with  its 
episode  and  family  concomitant,  it  is 
time  we  return  to  the  Prince,  whom, 
with  his  companions  and  attendants,  we 
left  at  Pendennis,  in  Cornwall,  ready  to 
embark  for  any  place  beyond  seas  which 
afforded  them  the  chance  of  an  asylum, 
either  temporary  or  permanent.  For 
Echard  informs  us  that  he  was  not 
there  with  a view  to  other  purpose  than 
that  of  “quitting  a cause  which  his 
presence  could  no  longer  uphold  or 
assist.”  And  here,  he  continues,  he 
embarked  with  the  Lords  Capel  and 
Culpepper,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  Dr. 
Byam,  his  Chaplain,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  reached  in  safety  Scilly,  where  one 
or  more  of  those  sermons  of  the  Doctor’s 
recently  noticed  in  this  Magazine  were 
preached  before  him ; and  twenty -three 
years  after  his  embarkation  with  the 
Prince  from  Pendennis,  in  company  with 
the  Lords  Capel,  Culpei)per,  and  Claren- 
don, the  preacher.  Dr.  Byam,  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish 
church  at  Luccomb,  on  the  29th  of  June, 


1669,  Dr.  Hamnet  Ward  (a  relative,  we 
believe,  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  of 
the  same  name)  preaching  a most  able 
and  affecting  funeral  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  And  beside  that  meed  of 
praise  which  his  friends  were  entitled 
to  expect  at  the  hands  of  local  histo- 
rians, on  account  of  his  numerous  and 
distinguished  virtues,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  if  he  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  a record  in  the  general  history  of  his 
country,  i.e.  in  the  History  of  England : 
a surmise,  however,  of  his  true  position 
in  the  world  which  was  more  than  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  for  Archdeacon  Echard 
in  his  History  of  England,  under  the 
head  of  1669,  the  year  in  which,  as 
aforesaid,  he  died,  has  included  him  in 
the  list  of  the  nine  worthies  or  notables 
whose  loss  England  had  that  year  to 
mourn,  or  otherwise  take  account  of. 
The  nine  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  a large  share  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible. 

2.  Henry  Byam,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Samuel  Clarke,  a profound  Oriental 
scholar,  who,  with  Bishop  King,  had  a 
large  share  in  the  Polyglot  Bible. 

4.  George  Bate,  Pliysician  both  to 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

5.  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Fines,  second 
son  of  the  Lord  Sey. 

6.  Serjeant-at-Lavv,  John  Wylde. 

7.  Mr.  Prynne,  M.P.,  author  of  nearly 
two  hundred  treatises  of  all  sorts. 

8.  George  Monk,  the  first  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 

9.  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  Consort 
of  Charles  I.  and  mother  of  Charles  II. 

But  of  him  in  the  second  place  named 
we  have,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  245,  folio,  London, 
1718,  the  ^following  more  specific  re- 
cord : — 

“The  next  person  (after  Bp.  King) 
was  Dr.  Henry  Byam,  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  the  University,  and  the  most 
noted  person  there  for  his  excellent, 
polite  learning,  and  his  admirable  faculty 
of  preaching : removing  from  thence  he 
became  minister  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Luckham  (Luccomb)  and  Selworthy  in 
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Somersetshire,  where  he  became  a dread- 
ful sufferer  in  the  Civil  Wars,  having 
four  sons  all  Captains  in  the  King’s  ser- 
vice. After  a poor,  obscure  life,  he  was 
at  the  King’s  return  restored  to  his 
livings,  but  met  with  no  greater  addi- 
tion than  to  be  made  Prebendary  of 
Wells  and  Canon  of  Exeter,  though 


his  worth  and  abilities  were  so  con- 
spicuous that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
exceeding  modesty,  he  might  certainly 
have  been  advanced  to  a good  bi- 
shopric.”— I am,  &c., 

Edwaed  S.  Byam. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


SiE, — I conclude  for  the  present  my 
extracts  from  the  Muniments  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral. 

Fundatio  Caktaeiaeijm. 

Ter.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B.  TJiomce 
Martiris  orabit  pro  anima  Will.  Decani 
et  animabus  patris  et  matris  ejusdem  et 
omnium  fideliura  defunctorum,  et  dicet 
singulis  septimanis  unam  missam  de 
Spiritu  Sancto  et  unam  missam  de  B. 
Maria,  ceteris  diebus  dicet  officium  quod 
de  defunctis  solet  cum  placebo  dirige  et 
commendacione.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B. 
Mariae  orabit  pro  anima  Thoraae  Decani 
et  celebrabit  singulis  diebus  pro  defunctis 
tamen  si  voluerit  potest  dicere  unam 
missam  de  B.  Maria,  unam  eciam  de 
Trinitate,  et  unam  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
singulis  septimanis,  dummodo  specialem 
oracionem  faciat  in  dictis  missis  pro 
anima  Thomse  Decani,  et  dicet  singulis 
diebus  placebo  et  dirige  in  Novem  Lec- 
tionibus. 

Bis.  Celebrans  ad  altare  S.  Cruets 
orabit  pro  anima  Thomse  Decani  et  pro 
fidelibus  defunctis. 

Bis.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B.  Panta- 
leonis  orabit  pro  anima  Radulphi  epi- 
scopi  et  fidelibus  defunctis. 

Ter.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B.  Katarince 
Agathce  Margaretce  et  Winifredee  vir- 
ginum  orabit  pro  anima  Johannis  Epi- 
scopi  IP‘  et  dicet  quotidie  placebo  et 
dirige  et  coinmendacionem.  Celebrans  ad 
altare  B.  Marise  in  Cimiterio  B.  Michaelis 
orabit  pro  animabus  Johannis  Stube  et 
Matildis  uxoris  suse  et  pro  anima  Ed- 
wardi  III.  regis  Anglise  et  animabus  pro- 
genitorum  et  snccessoruin  suorum,  et 
celebrabit  quotidie  ad  altare  predictum 
et  singulis  diebus  dicet  placebo  dirige 
cum  commendationibus,  et  semel  in  anno 
psalterium. 

Bis.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B.  dementis 
orabit  pro  anima  Johannis  Cloose  nuper 
decani  hujus  Ecclesim. 

Bis.  Celebrans  ad  altare  B.  Maries 
ad  hostium  Chori  orabit  pro  anima  Jo- 
hannis Arundel  nuper  Episcopi  hujus 
Ecclesim. 


Quater.  Cantarista  celebrans  ad  altare 
S.  Johannis  Baptistes. 

Semel.  Cantarista  celebrans  ad  altare 
S.  Annes. 


Repaeacions  done  upon  the  Chupch 

AND  THOENAMENTS  OE  THE  SAME  IN 
THIS  TEAE  VIZ.  DOM.  ReGIS  MODEENI 

xxxv°.  [1544.] 

Imprimis  payd  unto  the  goldesmyth  for 
repayringe  of  the  sylver  cheynes  of 
the  quotidiane  censers  in  sylver  ix^*, 
and  for  the  raakinge  of  the  lynkes, 
iiij'^,  in  toto,  xiij^*. 

Payd  unto  mother  Lee  for  apparellinge 
of  ij.  dosen  of  children  albes  agaynste 
Christmasse,  viij^^. 

For  thamendynge  of  the  same,  ij^. 

For  grene  rybband  sylke  for  the  broderer 
to  amend  the  crymeson  cooppe,  iiijk 

For  hrede  of  diverse  colours,  iiij'^. 

For  ij.  yerds  and  iij.  quarters  of  sylke 
rybben  of  tawny e,  v'^  ob. 

For  caddy sse  [worsted]  rybband,  ij*^. 

For  serynge  sandell  [joining  silken 
stuff],  i'h 

For  why  te  threde,  ob. 

Payd  Thomas  the  broderer  for  his  labors 
in  amendyng  of  dy verse  cooppes  vesti- 
meiits  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
church  workynge  thereabowte  by  the 
space  of  iij.  wyks  after  Chrystmas, 

For  his  comones  so  longe,  iiij®. 

Payd  unto  John  Plumber  of  South wyke 
for  castynge  of  xxviijC.  of  ledd,  ix®. 

Payd  unto  hym  for  a daye  and  a halfe 
in  layinge  of  the  sayd  ledd  over  the 
Benefactors  Aulter  [in  the  Lady- 
Chapel],  xij**. 

Payd  unto  his  laborer  for  iij.  dayes,  xv*^. 

for  a loode  of  wood  for  the  plumber  to 
cast  the  ledd,  xvj*^. 

For  certayn  of  talle  wood  [billets] 
bowghte  besyde,  vlij**. 

for  ijC.  of  iiij'*.  nayles  to  nayle  the  newe 
bords  under  the  said  new  ledd,  viij^*. 

To  a carpenter  for  hording  of  the  said 
He  for  a daye  and  a halfe,  x'*. 
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Payd  unto  Borard  for  iC.  and  dim.  and 
vij.  fotte  of  bords  unto  same  work  to 
be  layd  under  the  ledd  there,  iijs 
viijd. 

For  iij.  ells  of  bockeram  bowgbte  to 
lyne  the  paynted  clothe  of  the  Cruci- 
fixe  over  the  highe  aulter.  ij®  vj**. 

Payd  unto  the  lockear  for  a locke  and 
a kaye  unto  the  vestrye  coffere  where 
the  joyells  lyethe,  xiiij‘^. 

For  xvij.  quarells  newly  sette  in  dyverse 
wyndows  that  were  faulty e,  xvj*^. 

For  ij.  fotte  of  newe  glasse  sette  in  to 
the  wyndowe  the  which  was  hlowen 
downe  with  the  grette  wynde,  x*^. 

For  castyiige  of  iiC,  and  dim.  of  ledde 
unto  Aymand  leyd  by  him  in  dyverse 
places  that  were  faultye  in  the  church. 

For  that  ledd  after  v®  the  C.  and 
broughte  from  Pole,  xij®  vj*^. 

For  iC.  of  bryck  spent  in  inakyng  of 
a lytell  porch e in  the  greate  belfrye 
to  serve  there  stylle  for  the  inakinge 
of  the  paschall,  vij'^. 

For  ij.  menys  labor  a day  abowte  that 
same,  xiij*^. 

To  Skynner  the  Carpenter  for  makinge 
of  a new  dore  to  the  Vestre,  xx'^. 

To  Richard  Glasyer  for  ij.  fotte  and  half 
of  newe  glasse  sette  into  a wyndowe 
in  the  southe  syde  of  the  bodye  of  the 
church,  xj*^. 

unto  hyin  for  setting  of  ij.  fotte  and 
halfe  of  old  glasse,  iij*^. 

For  rodds  twygges  and  eppares,  vj**,  and 
a loode  of  straw,  xx'^. 

Payd  unto  Wolsey  the  inasson  for  amend- 
inge  of  the  tumbe  in  our  Lady  Chapell 
that  was  broken  uppe  when  the  Coin- 
missionars  xvere  here  from  the  Councell 
to  serche  the  same  <=,  xv'i. 

Payd  to  Hardham  the  lockear  for  the 
amendynge  of  the  church  yeard  gatte 
joynynge  on  to  the  West  Strette,  vij*^. 

Unto  hym  for  iij.  lytell  ka>es  newly 
made  unto  Seint  John  Baptist  chapell 
dore  witli  amendynge  of  the  locke  of 
that  same,  xiiij^. 


« There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  shrine  of  St.  Kichard,  standing,  as  was 
usual,  eastward  of  the  presbytery  and  high 
altar.  The  tomb  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
transept  is  known  to  have  been  moved  from 
some  other  position.  (See  Gknt.  Mao.,  1847, 
pp.  373—375.)  The  order  for  removing  shrines 
in  cathedral  churches  is  dated  Oct.  4,  1541. 
(Wilkins,  Cone.,  iii.  p.  857.)  Ualloway  says 
the  tomb  was  only  coated  over  witli  lime,  and 
that  “the  cist  containing  the  body  stands 
(1815)  immediately  behind  the  choir.”  (“  Chi- 
chester,” p.  133.) 


To  hym  for  makinge  of  another  holy 
water  styke  unto  the  holy  water 
stocke  of  the  Subdeanery e,  xij*^. 

To  hym  for  amendyng  of  the  handes  of 
the  chymes,  ij*^. 

For  makinge  of  a peyre  of  twystys  for 
the  newe  vestrye  dore,  ij®. 

To  him  for  the  new  beattinge  and  dress- 
inge  of  the  clapper  of  the  greate  belle 
in  the  qweire^,  iiij®. 

To  hym  for  the  heringe  of  a holye  water 
sty  eke,  ij**. 

For  a holye  water  sprynger  [sprinkler] 
of  yeren  at  the  greater  holye  water 
stocke  at  the  Southe  dore. 

For  one  other  sprynger  to  serve  to  the 
sylver  bouckette  in  the  quyer. 

Mem.  of  xiiijC.  of  newe  ledd  spente  upon 
the  He  over  Benefactors  Aulter  after 
V®  a C. 

That  remayneth  in  the  Plumbe  howse 
for  the  stoore  after  the  Plumbers  ac- 
counte  of  old  ledd  newelye  caste  viijC. 
and  odd  pounds. 

Payd  to  mother  Lee  for  apparellinge  of 
XV.  mens  albes,  xilij*^. 

unto  hyr  for  a dosen  of  childrens  albes, 
iiij'^. 

unto  her  for  makinge  of  a towell,  j*^. 

unto  her  for  eggynge  of  vi.  mens  albes 
with  sewinge  on  of  the  parells  unto 
that  same,  vlij*^. 

Payd  for  a busshell  and  half  of  tyle 
pynes  xij*^,  for  a M.  and  half  of  lathe 
nayles,  xij'^. 

Payd  to  the  lockear  for  a kaye  to  the 
lodge  at  the  Canon  Gatte,  lij*^. 

For  a chepe  skyn  to  amend  the  bellowse 
of  thorgans  in  our  Lady  Chapell  and 
for  James  Joyners  labor  abowte  that 
same  with  a lytell  waytestone,  xx'^. 

Payd  to  Bryan  for  vij.  dayes  and  half 
makyng  dene  the  horsham  stone  and 
amendyng  e^ge  [each]  of  faultes  in 
north  syde  of  the  church  in  the 
Passion  Wyke,  iij®  iij*^. 

Unto  Michael  Wolse}'e  the  mason  for 
stoppynge  of  the  joyntes  and  poynting 
y“  that  same  syde  of  meney  places 
faultye  there  for  ix.  dayes,  iiij®.  viij'*. 

For  a loode  of  sande  unto  the  same,  vj®. 

To  Adam  a laborer  to  make  there  morter 
and  bryngeu  hit  upp  viij.  dayes  espace, 
ij®.  viij'^. 

Unto  Richard  Glasyer  for  vj.  fotte  of 


At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  “ there  thun- 
dreth  a great  bell,  by  which  we  do  signify  our 
Chrysten,  preestly,  and  apostolycall  offyee.” 
(“  Old  God  and  Newe,”  1529).  One  of  the  chro- 
niclers of  Durham  relates  a story  in  connection 
with  the  choir-bell. 
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newe  glasse  sette  into  the  grette  West 
wyndowe  of  the  church,  ij®.  vj^. 

For  the  amendyng  of  our  Lady  Chapell 
wyndows  in  diverse  places  sum  of 
new  glasse  and  sum  of  old,  x\^. 

To  Mother  Lee  for  washynge  of  a dosen 
of  children  albes  iiij'^. 

To  Hygecocke  for  xviij.  ells  of  whytedd 
canvass  to  make  albes  and  aulter 
clothes  for  the  churche,  xij®  ix**. 

To  Mother  Lee  for  makinge  of  the  said 
albes  with  aulter  clothes  and  makying 
unto  thaulters  and  for  makinge  of  the 
dyaper  aulter  clothes  unto  the  hyghe 
aulter,  ij®  x^. 

35  Sen.  VIII.  Cantaristse.  2 royal 
chantry  priests,  one  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, one  of  St,  Katharine,  one  of  St. 
Thomas  Ap.,  one  of  St.  Cross  and 
Augustine,  one  of  Ly  Charnell  howse, 
one  of  dean  does,  3 of  St,  Mary  Mass. 

pro  antiphona  Kune  Christe,  iij®  viij'*. 

Willelmo  Campy  on  pro  organis  [in  an- 
other account,  pro  pulsatione  organ- 
orum]  in  choro,  vj.  viy*^. 

Item,  eidem  pro  organis  in  Capella  B. 
Marise,  iij,  ix**. 

Arthuro  Bode  pro  munda  custodia  Cime- 
terii  et  repurgatione  canalium  circum- 
quaque  ecclesiam  Cathedralem,  v®. 

pro  scopis  et  alls,  ij*^. 

Eidem  pro  repurgatione  amhonum  [rood 
loft]  et  candelabrorum,  vj*^. 

“Choral  Wine”  was  distributed  on  these 
feasts:  Dedication  of  the  Church,  at 
the  cost  of  iiij®  vij^,  St.  Edmund  Con- 
fessor, xvij*^,  Christmas,  iiij®  vij*^,  S. 
Wulstan,  xvij**,  Easter,  iiij®  iij^'.  Tri- 
nity, iiij®  vij*^,  S,  Pantaleon,  ij®  vj*^. 

Paid  unto  Thomas  Nowye  for  pollynge 
and  shavinge  of  the  chorusters  crounes 
for  vj,  quarters  ending  at  our  Lad^  e 
in  Lente,  viij®. 

Several  payments  for  choristers’  Com- 
mons were  made  to  Mother  Brode- 
horne. 

Mem,  Blewett  departed  owte  of  our 
quere  the  xxvij.  day  of  Julye  at  whatte 
tyme  the  suhdeane  carry  ed  hym  awaye 
unto  the  election  in  Eton  College. 

Thome  Matthew  Sacriste  pro  les  trasches 
[?  nails  for  tapestry]  in  die  palma- 
rum,  ix^, 

Cuidam  aurifabro  inquisitionem  facienti 
inter  aurifabros  eo  tempore  quo  ex- 
spoliata  erat  Ecclesia  Cathedralis  per 
Empson  ® etc.  ante  hac  non  solutum 
sed  ssepissime  requisitum  pro  labore 
suo,  iij®  iiij^. 

Pro  vino  dato  in  Choro  vicariis  eo  die  quo 


® Richard  Empson,  the  rapacious  colleague 
of  Dudley. 


canebatur  Te  Deum  ob  victoriam  ob- 
tentam  supra  Scotos  [?  Ancram,  fought 
Feb.  17]  viz.  xxv°.  die  Mali,  iiij^. 
Sacristis  pro  depositione  Cerei  Paschalis 
post  Ascensionem  Domini,  xviij 
Lainberto  pictori  eodem  die  pro  reno- 
vando  Mappe Crucifix!  in  medio  Suniini 
Altaris  pro  labore  suo  emendanti,  iij®. 
Pro  expensis  factis  circa  x.  pedites  viros 
militares  missos  in  mense  Junii  ad 
inserviendum  dno.  Begi  in  expedi- 
tione  sua  adversus  Gallos  pro  omnibus 
expensis  ultra  omnia  donata  et  con- 
tributa  per  tenentes  et  firmarios  ec- 
clesise  Cathedralis  in  eum  usum, 
xvijii  jd. 

2°  die  Julii  mimis  et  histrionibus  dni 
principis  hue  advenientibus,  xx**. 
ij°  August!  pro  candelis  seposis  con- 
sumptis  per  sacristas  singulis  hebdo- 
madibus  pro  3bus  terminis  viz.  Natal. 
Annunciat.  et  S.  Job.  Bapt.,  iiij®  ix*^. 
pro  duobus  torchis  consumptis  in  die 
Natal.,  xij'’. 

Johanni  Sommer  latomo  hue  advenienti 
de  Portesmouth  ex  mandate  dni.  de- 
cani ad  supervideudum  Turrim  et 
Ly  Stiple  ecclesie  x°,  August!  pro 
expensis  suis  et  labore  una  cum  ser- 
vitore  suo  ad  2°  dies,  iij®  iiij^'. 

Jo.  Worthial  archidiacono  vj.  Oct.  pro 
xij.  parvis  libellis  processionalibus 
emptis  precii  iij^.  pro  choro  et  inter 
eos  distributis,  toto  iij®. 

1604.  To  the  Stewarde  of  the  Comyn 
Hall  etc.  for  6 vicars,  xx®. — (Jh. 
34.) 

to  iij.  lay  Vicars,  v®. 

In  1533  Lambert  Barnard,  the  painter, 
received  an  annual  payment  of  £3  6s.  8d, 
for  liis  works  in  the  church  “ in  arte  sum 
facultate  sua  pictoria.”  (sic.) — (Registr. 
Dec.  et  Capit,  fo.  132.)  This  was  pro- 
bably a relative  of  Bernard! . 

1534,  March  4.  Decanus  et  Capitu- 
lum  sigillarunt  literas  acquierandi  Bev. 
Patri  Episcopo  Cicestrensi  factas  de  re- 
ceptione  jocalium  cum  mitra  estate  ad 

Ciiiixij^*  xiij®  vj*^,  un^  cum  ornamentis 
ad  summam  Cxxxij^*  xiij®  ix^,  eis  datam 
per  dictum  Rev.  patrem. — {Ibid.,  io. 
71b.)  i.e.  192. 

1610.  Item  pd  to  John  Wygthorppe 
for  the  ceylyng  of  the  partition 
betwixt  Our  Lady  Chapell  and  the 
church  conteynyng  xxxij.  yeards, 
6®  S'*. 

Item  for  heyer  for  the  myddle 
ceylyng,  iiij<i._ 

Item  to  the  saide  John  for  v.  days 
worke  with  his  servant  within 
our  Lady  Chapell,  v®.  x*^. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Lam- 
beth Registers  is  of  much  interest,  as  it 
shews  that  there  was  a canonical  house 
of  reception  for  non-resident  canons  : — 
A.D.  1385.  — “Ltcentia  ad  occtj- 

PANDAM  DOMPM  HOSPICIO  CANONICALI 
CONTIGTJAM.  Willelmus,  etc.,  dilecto 
filio  stio,  Willelmo  Petteworth,  canonico 
Cicestr.,  sal.  Quoniam,  ut  intelleximus, 
in  Clauso  Canonicorum  Cicestrensensi 
juxta  hospitium  Canonical e,  quod  infra 
eundem  Clausum  habitare  dinosceris, 
est  qusedam  alia  domus  Canonicalis  dicto 
tuo  hospitio  contigua,  cum  gardino,  ah 
olim  per  diversos  ejusdem  Ecclesise  Ca- 
nonicos  successivis  eorum  temporibus 
solita  habitari,  dum  edificata  fuerat  com- 
pctenter,  jam  est  canonico  cuicumque  in 
eMem  ecclesia  residere  volenti  reddita 
inhabitabilis,  et  per  ruinara  domorum 
quae  erant  antiquitus  in  eMem,  quodque 
hospicium  tuum  praedictura  adeo  est  an- 
gustum,  quod  propter  ejusdem  stricti- 
tudines  seu  foricturam  necessaria  victus 
tui  ad  magnum  tui  incomodum  in  ali- 
orum  domibus  non  absque  domigio  po- 
nere  coartaris : considerantes  itaque 
qu5d  juxta  statuta  Ecclesiae  memoratae 
domus  Canonicorum  nulli,  nisi  canonicis 
ibi  residentibus  vel  facturis  in  proximo 
residentiam,  concedentur ; volentesque 
tue  indigentie  in  hac  parte  prout  ad  nos 
(sefle  dicte  Ecc.  Cicestr.  vacante)  per- 
tinet  providere,  sicuti  pertineret  ad  ibi- 
dem pro  tempore  Episcopum  sede  plena, 
ut  in  dictam  domum,  cum  gardino  eidem 
adjacente,  hospicio  tuo  contiguam,  ut 
praefertur,  valeas  occupare;  sicut  etiam 
nonnulli  alii  ejusdem  ecclesiae  canonic! 
in  tuo  hospitio  ita  foricto  morantes  con- 


suev erant,  per  hujusmodi  suis  usibus 
necessariis  occupare  tibi,  tenore  prae- 
sentium,  liberam  concedimus  facultatem, 
donee  alium  ejusdem  ecclesiae  canonicum 
supervenire  contingat,  qui  in  dicta  ec- 
clesia personaliter  residere  eandemque 
domum  habitare  voluerit,  pro  sua  habi- 
tationis  residentia  facienda.  In  cujus 
rei,  etc.  dat.  apud  Lamb,  viij'’  die  Nov. 
Anno  Dni.  M ccc  lxxxy.”— Cour- 
tenay^ 

I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  E.S.A. 

P.S.  I ought  to  have  supplied  the 
following  note  upon  the  words  “ Calabre 
amyces,”  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  October, 
1863,  p.  488 

§ 10.  “ Their  fair  rochets  of  raines 
(Rennes)  or  fine  linen  cloth,  their  costly 
grey  amices  of  calaber  and  cats’  tails.” 
§ 11.  “Their  fresh  purple  gowns  when 
they  walk  for  their  pleasures,  and  their 
red  scarlet  frocks  when  they  preach  in 
the  pulpit.”  — {Bale’s  Image  of  Both 
Churches,  c.  xviii.  p.  527.)  In  the  next 
paragraph  he  mentions  “Church-stools 
and  gevos  that  are  well  paid  for.”  Du- 
cange  (ii.  20)  explains  Calahra  as  ‘skins 
brought  from  Calabria.’ 

The  Calabre  amyce  was  worn  by  the 
minor  canons  of  St.  Paul’s  (Dugdale’s 
St.  Paul’s,  353),  while  the  sub-dean  wore 
the  grey  amyce  of  the  major  canons. 
(Ibid.,  p.  345.) 

“ Exeter,”  in  the  note  to  Langley  (p. 
489),  is  a misprint  for  “ Exceit,”  one  of 
the  Wiccamical  prebends. 


PROVOSTSHIP  OF  WELLS. 


SiE, — I observe  that  an  unaccount- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  at  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society’s 
meeting  (see  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  p.  607), 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  office 
of  Provost  at  Wells.  The  word  bore 
two  significations : (1)  that  of  President, 
applied  to  the  superior  of  a collegiate 
establishment  or  church  of  canons,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Dean. 
For  instance,  at  Wells  “provost”  was  used 
by  Bishop  Giso,  and  “ dean”  by  Bishop 
Robert.  I have  a small  store  of  English 
authorities  on  this  point  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  cite  on  the  present  oc- 
I 2 


casion,  as  they  will  be  published  elsewhere 
I hope.  (2)  That  of  Provost,  a local  title 
(found  also,  as  Dr.  Jebb  says,  at  Tuam 
and  Kilmacduagh).  He  ranked  at  Wells 
aftertheSuccentor,  who  followed  the  Sub- 
dean according  to  Bishop  Jocelyn’s  sta- 
tutes, and  his  duties  consisted  in  paying 
one  hundred  pounds  to  fifteen  preben- 
daries of  Combe  and  their  vicars,  and 
twenty  pounds  to  the  vicars  of  St.  Mary’s 
and  St.  Martin’s  chapels : he,  as  the  first 
prebendary  of  Combe  without  cure,  was 
taxed  in  1366  sixty-eight  marks  sterling. 
(William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges, 
p.  25,  and  Stat.  of  Wells,  fol.  25,  kcl) 
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Waltham  Abbey  Lady-chapel. 


1864.] 

c.  1321.  Juramentum  Prsopositi 
Eccles.  Wellen : Ego  N.  Prsepositus 

Ecc.  Well,  juro quod  Caiioiiicis 

dicte  Eccles.  Well,  prebendariis  Cumbe 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  in  eadem  ac  vicariis 
stallatis  prebendarum  predictarum  in 
eadem  Ecclesia  servituris  nomine  pre- 
bendarum et  vicariaruin  suarum  C libras 
sterlingorum,  necnon  et  Vicariis  servicia 
B.  M.  Virginis  et  mortuorum  in  capella 
dicte  Virginis  et  B.  Martini  facturis  xx. 
libras  sterlingorum  ex  nunc  singulis 
annis  ....  ad  iv.  anni  terminos. 

In  1340  Jo.  de  S.  Paul  took  the 
oath  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Bishop 
Jocelyn,  which  ran  thus: — “Cum  fuissent 
in  Eccl.  Well,  due  PrsepositurjB  sc.  una 
de  Cumba  quse  consistebat  in  manerio  et 
Ecclesia  de  Cumba  et  ecclesiis  de ’Cerda 
et  Wellington  cum  pertinentiis  et  alia 
de  Weynesbam  quae  consistebat  in  ma- 
nerio et  ecclesia  de  Weynesbam  cum 
pertinentiis,  quae  quidem  praepositurae  nec 
dignitates  nec  prelaturae  fuerant  sed 
oneris  officia,  nos  postea  ex  multis  rerura 
argumentis  tenuitatem  dicte  praeposi- 
turae de  Wynesbam  frequenter  experti 
....  praeposituram  de  Wynesbam  ad- 
junximus  praepositurae  de  Cumbe,  ordi- 
nantes  et  statuentes  ut  dicta  prepositura 
sic  unita  sit  sine  qualibet  cura  animarum 
et  quod  non  sit  dignitas  vel  prelatura 
aliqua  sed  tantum  officium  oneris  inferius 
eidem  prepositurae  impositi.  . . . Beddet 
autera  predictus  Praepositus  de  Cumba  de 
dicta  prepositura  annuatim  pro  xv  prae- 
bendis  xv  canonicis  Eccles.  Well,  quibus 
nos  vel  successores  nostri  eas  contulimus, 
singulis  singulas  x marcas  annuas  nomine 
prebende,  de  xv  prebendis  predictis  unam 
sibi  nomine  prebende  Eccles.  Well,  reti- 
nebit  annuatim.  Dabit  autean  annuatim 


iij  marcas  vicario  suo  Well,  de  prebenda 

et  prepositura  sua Beddet  etiam 

annuatim  xx  marcas  ad  servicium  B. 
Virginis  quod  gratia  Dei  constituimus 
soleinniter  faciendum  in  Eccles.  Well. 
Praeterea  reddet  x marcas  annuas  ad 
servicium  quod  pro  defunctis  gracia  Dei 
in  Eccl.  Wei.  faciendum  inperpetuum 
instituimus  . . . quicquid  autem  residuum 
ultra  predicta  Praepositus  sibi  nomine 
prebendae  retinebit.” 

A reference  to  Ducange  would  have 
given  a key  to  the  true  solution,  e.g. — 

(1)  “ Pi’aesidens.  Dignitas  in  Eccle- 

siis Cathedralibus  idem  qui  alibi  Decanus 
ant  Praepositus  dicitur.”  (v.  413. ) “ Ejus- 
modi  canonicorum  Collegia  quibus  prae- 
sunt  Praepositi  complura  existunt  etiam- 
num  in  Germania.”  (Ibid.  404.)  “ Ut 

senior  decanus  reliquis  decanis  propona- 
tur  et  abbate  vel  Praeposito  absente  lo- 
cum proprium  teneat.”  (ii.  753.)  And 
quoting  Gervase,  “ quasi  Canonic!  Cathe- 
drales. . . . Praepositum  suum  Decanum 
vocabant.”  (Ibid.) 

(2)  “Praepositus,  in  Ecclesiis  Cathe- 
dralibus, munus  Ecclesiasticum  cui  prae- 
diorum  Ecclesiasti corum  certae  partis  id 
tempus  vicissim  cura  demandatur,  iis  in 
varias  praeposituras  distributis  et  Ca- 
nonicis attributis,  quarum  ii  in  capitulo 
ratiocinia  exigunt.” 

Mr.  Serel  I thought  would  have  anti- 
cipated me  in  these  observations,  judg- 
ing from  his  deep  acquaintance  with  all 
MSS.  and  matters  relating  to  Wells,  or 
I should  have  written  before  this  time. 

I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  W alcott,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A . 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  LADY-CHAPEL. 


SiE, — In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine for  April,  1860,  p.  384,  Sir  H.  Ellis 
gave  an  extract  from  the  Chancellor’s 
Boll  of  25  Hen.  II.,  1179,  relating  to 
works  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  follow- 
ing extract  refers  to  the  completion  of 
the  Lady-chapel  within  less  than  ten 
years  later,  1188.  William  de  Vere, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  consecrated 
Oct.  6,  1186,  and  died  Dec.  24,  1199. 

“ Carta  Willelmi  Epi’  Hereford  cer- 


tificans  quod  dedicavit  capellam  infra 
septa  Ecclesim  de  Waltham  in  honore 
Dei  et  gloriosse  Virginis  Mariae  et  B. 
martyris  atque  pontificis  Thomse  no- 
mine ....  facta  fuit  ista  dedicatio  cras- 
tino  B.  Gregorii  Papae  1188  anno  viz, 
quo  Hen.  II.  prescripta  ecclesiae  advo- 
catus  signum  Dominicae  crucis  accepit.” 
— {E  Registro  Abh.  de  Waltham,  fo. 
lOO,  fenes  Petr.  Le  Neve,  1698  ; MS. 
Bari,  6974,  fo.  106.) 

I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, M.A.,r.S.A. 


Gg 
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^[jistoiical  anti  iWiScellanemts  aafbi'elDS, 
antf  titerarj)  Notices. 


The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus. 
With  the  Journal  of  a Mecent  Visit  to 
the  Soly  City,  and  a General  SJcetch 
of  the  Tomography  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Siege. 
By  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  “ The  Life  of  St.  Paul,”  &c. 
(Longmans.) — Some  time  since  we  felt 
bound  to  express  our  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Lewin  had 
arrived  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of 
Caesar’s  landing  in  Britain  »,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  we  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  him,  and  are  happy  to  say  so. 
He  published  the  “ General  Sketch  of 
the  Topography  of  Jerusalem,”  which 
forms  a portion  of  the  present  work, 
some  time  ago,  and  though  this  shewed 
a thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  it 
provoked  the  remark  that  the  writer 
had  never  seen  the  Holy  City.  Mr. 
Lewin  wisely  took  the  hint,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1862  he  made  the  pilgrimage, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  confirmation 
of  his  previous  views,  and  has  shewn 
him  that  Mr.  Ferguson’s  hypothesis, 
which  would  upset  all  our  received  no- 
tions of  the  Jerusalem  of  old,  is  “wholly 
untenable.”  Tlie  forthcoming  work  of 
Signor  Pierotti  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
one  of  great  interest,  but  we  do  not 
conceive  that  it  will  supersede  that  of 
Mr.  Lewin,  who  cleverly  imparts  a living 
interest  to  his  researches  by  his  ad- 
mirable summary  of  the  work  of  Jo- 
sephus. A goodly  number  of  maps, 
plans,  and  illustrations  makes  every  de- 
tail as  clear  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  will  allow;  and  the  book 
altogether  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  our  helps  to  understand 
the  topography  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 


» Gent.  Mao.,  July,  18G2,  p.  86. 


Old  and  New  Testament  that  modem 
research  has  as  yet  produced. 


devolutions  in  English  Eistory.  By 
Eobeet  Vatjghan,  D.D.  Vol.  HI. 
(Longmans.) — Nearly  four  years  ago  we 
devoted  an  article  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  and  expressed  our  disap- 
proval of  it,  both  as  to  plan  and  execu- 
tion'’. That  volume  was  devoted  to  “Ke- 
volutions  of  Races;”  a second  volume, 
entitled  “Revolutions  in  Religion,” issued 
some  time  after,  did  not  reach  us,  and 
therefore  remained  unnoticed.  The  pre- 
sent and  cqncluding  volume  is  devoted 
to  “ Revolutions  in  Government.”  Of 
this  we  need  only  remark,  that  its  end 
and  aim  appears  to  be  the  promulgation 
of  the  most  extreme  views  of  modern 
liberalism ; and,  of  necessity,  its  author 
is  palpably  unjust  to  many  men  of  former 
times  who,  as  we  think,  were  neither 
bigots,  knaves,  nor  fools,  but  were  over- 
borne by  the  force  of  circumstances  that 
they  did  not  create,  and  have  ever  since 
suffered  from  the  systematic  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  successful  opponents. 

Another  Blow  for  Life.  By  Geoege 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
Beown.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) — Mr. 
Godwin  has  been  long  known  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  cause 
of  sanitary  reform,  which  labours  to  re- 
deem, primarily,  the  poor  from  the 
scourge  of  preventible  disease  and  pre- 
mature death  ; evils,  however,  that  also 
affect  other  classes  of  society,  though 
not  in  equal  degree.  “London  Sha- 
dows : a Glance  at  the  Homes  of  the 
Thousands,”  gave  an  appalling  picture 

**  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.  1859,  pp.  128  et  seq. 
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of  the  state  of  things  in  the  metropolis; 
“ Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges” 
followed  up  the  exposure,  and  no  one 
can  douht  that  much  good  has  resulted 
from  the  attention  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject ; but  how  much  remains  behind  is 
made  painfully  evident  by  the  present 
work,  the  forty-one  engravings  of  which 
reveal  scenes  in  Bethnal-green,  in  Drury- 
lane,  in  Islington, —in  short,  in  every 
quarter  of  London, — that  would  be  sim- 
ply incredible,  if  vouched  for  by  a less 
trustworthy  authority.  Nor  is  it  alone 
London  that  thus  sins  against  the  plain 
principles  of  decency  and  common  sense. 
An  Essex  village  is  shewn,  where  the 
horse-pond  is  in  reality  an  open  cess- 
pool ; a noted  town  on  the  Dover  road 
has  its  springs  poisoned  from  a range  of 
adjoining  pigstyes;  and  the  filth  and 
unhealthiness  of  the  colliery  villages  of 
the  North  are  exhibited  just  as  they  are, 
for  indeed  it  would  he  difiicult  to  exag- 
gerate them.  Mr.  Godwin,  however,  is 
not  merely  a fault-finder ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  submits  a statement  of  some 
definite  requirements,  to  carry  out  which 
would  not  tax  too  largely  the  governing 
powers,  parochial,  municipal,  or  other- 
wise, and  he  gives  hints  on  sanitary 
matters  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
even  in  far  more  favoured  districts  than 
those  to  which  his  philanthropic  labours 
have  been  confined. 


The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal.  Chant 
the  First.  By  K.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow.  (Exeter : Printed  for  the 
Author.) — Mr.  Hawker  has  long  been 
known  as  a true  poet,  and  the  present 
little  work  is  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
It  tells,  in  noble  blank  verse,  the  legend 
of  the  Sangraal,  and  its  quest  by  King 
Arthur’s  Knights;  and  as  its  subject  is 
remote  from  the  province  of  modern 
thought,  it  is  no  surprise  to  us  to  ob- 
serve that  the  author’s  opinions  are 
equally  wide  from  the  same  standard, 
and  appear  to  have  taken  their  colour 
from  the  wild  sea-beat  country  in  which 
he  dwells.  This,  we  are  aware,  may  be 
no  recommendation  to  som.e,  but  we 
would  gladly  think  that  others  of  our 


readers  will  readily  give  ear  to  the  “ old 
man  eloquent,”  who  has  so  often  sung 
of  his  wild  Western  land,  its  legends, 
its  history,  and  its  scenery,  in  lays  that 
ought  to  endure  as  long  as  our  language 
itself. 


The  Mosaic  Records.  A full  Investi- 
gation of  the  Difficulties  suggested  hy 
Dr.  Colenso.  By  B.  B.  Rogers,  M.A., 
Barrister  at  Law.  (J.  H.  and  J.  Par- 
ker.)—Mr.  Rogers  published  a small 
work  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  which, 
for  reasons  then  given®,  was,  like  many 
others  on  the  same  painful  subject,  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  He  has  now 
brought  it  forward  again  in  an  enlarged 
form,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  of  it, 
that  it  appears  to  be  well  fitted  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  a cool, 
lawyer-like  investigation  of  the  points 
that  have  been  raised.  The  strict  rules 
of  evidence  are  applied,  and,  as  has  so 
often  occurred  before,  the  more  severely 
the  inspired  record  is  tested,  the  more 
firmly  is  it  established. 


A Reasonable,  Holy,  and  Living  Sacri- 
fice. A Sermon  on  Rom.  xii.  1.  (Oxford 
and  London : J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.)— 
This  is  the  first  sermon  preached  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
day  following  his  installation.  The  ac- 
quirements and  position  of  the  writer  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  command  at- 
tention, whatever  may  be  his  theme,  but 
this  discourse  gains  additional  import- 
ance from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered,  and  its  generous  and 
conciliatory  tone  cannot  fail  to  strike 
even  the  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
school  of  theology  which  the  Dean  is 
supposed  to  represent. 


The  Baptistery,  or  the  Way  of  Fter- 
nal  Life.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 
Cathedral.”  Sixth  Edition.  (J.  H. 
and  .T.  Parker.) — This  is  a series  of  very 
beautiful  poems  written  in  illustration 
of  the  quaint  but  forcible  “ Images”  or 
allegorical  engravings,  thirty  - two  in 
number,  of  Boetius  k Bolswert,  the  cele- 
brated Antwerp  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fact  of  the  poems  having 
in  a comparatively  brief  space  of  time 
reached  their  sixth  edition,  is  a very 
suflSicient  evidence  of  their  merits. 
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Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 

Affaies  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  during  the  past  month  borne 
a very  ominous  appearance,  and  the  breaking  out  of  war  still  seems  only 
postponed.  The  Danes  have  withdrawn  from  Holstein,  and  the  troops 
of  some  of  the  minor  Powers  of  the  German  Confederacy  have  marched 
in,  but  these  latter  are  now  being  displaced  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  whose  monarchs  appear  disposed  to  take  the  quarrel  altogether 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  “ German  unity”  party,  which  in  return  menaces 
them  with  an  attempted  revolution.  Some  time,  however,  must  elapse 
before  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  can  reach  the  frontier  of  Schleswig, 
where  the  Danes  appear  resolved  to  make  a stand  against  any  and  every 
opponent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interval  may  be  wisely  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  dispute. 

In  France,  beside  an  alleged  plot  of  some  Italians  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  increasing  boldness 
of  tbe  Parliamentary  Opposition,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  of 
late  added  to  by  the  result  of  almost  every  election,  and  which,  in  the 
eloquent  M.  Thiers,  has  a champion  that  no  Government  can  safely 
underrate. 

At  home,  we  have  only  to  record  the  birth  of  a son  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  consequent  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
Her  Majesty  as  well  as  to  the  royal  parents. 

The  season  has  put  a stop  to  any  important  movements  of  the  con- 
tending parties  in  America,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  either  having  as  yet 
suffered  so  severely  as  to  incline  them  to  agree  to  such  terms  as  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  both  appear  to  be  preparing 
for  fresh  hostilities  in  the  spring,  whilst  the  project  of  European  inter- 
ference seems  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  ^hich  the  Appointment  or  Return 

appeared. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Dec.  22.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.D.,  to  he  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster,  void  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Richd.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Jeune,  D.C.L.,  to  be  Dean 
of  II.M.’s  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  void 
by  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Gar- 
nier,  li.C.L. 

Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

Dec.  22.  William  Shee,  one  of  II.M.’s  Ser- 
jeants-at-Law,  to  be  one  of  the  Justices  as- 
signed to  hold  Pleas  before  the  Queen  herself. 


Dec.  25.  The  Lady  Augusta  Frederica  Eliza- 
beth Stanley  to  be  Extra  Bedchamber  Woman 
to  Her  Majesty. 

Dec.  29.  Francis  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  to  be  Lieut,  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the 
shire  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  room  of  Charles, 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  deceased. 

Sir  James  Horn  Burnett  to  be  Lieut,  and 
Sheriff  Principal  of  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  in 
the  room  of  Francis  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  resigned. 

Col.  Alexander  Tulloh,  of  the  Roya  Artil- 
lery, having  the  temporary  rank  of  Major-Gen. 
while  he  served  as  the  Director  of  Ordnance, 
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to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of  the 
Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Jan.  8.  Percy  Blackwood,  esq.,  to  be  Colo- 
nial Secretary  for  the  Island  of  Tobago. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  esq.,  now  Attache  to 
H.M.’s  Legation  at  Madrid,  and  Geo.  Shefideld, 
esq.,  now  Attache  to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Third  Secretaries  in  H.M.’s  Di- 
plomatic Service. 

Don  Francisco  de  Uncilla  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Cai-diflf  for  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Hadj  Said  Guesus  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
\ Gibraltar  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Conighi  approved  of  as  Provi- 
sional Consul  at  Singapore  for  H.M.  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria. 

IVIr.  Francesco  Stella  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Gibraltar  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy. 

Don  Joaquin  de  Avendano  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Newcastle. 

Don  Mariano  Ricardo  de  Asensi  approved  of 
as  Vice-Consul  at  Liverpool  for  H.M.  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

Jan.  12.  Admiral  of  the  Red  Sir  Lucius 
Curtis,  hart.,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet. 

John  Foster  Gresham,  esq.,  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

William  Alexander  George  Young,  esq.,  to 
be  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  Island  of  Van- 
couver. 

Place  and  precedence  within  the  bar  granted 


next  after  John  Joseph  Powell,  esq.,  one  of 
H.M.’s  Counsel  learned  in  the  law  now  being, 
to  William  Ballantine,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

Commissary  General-in-Chief  John  William 
Smith,  C.B.,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or 
Knights  Commanders,  ol  the  Most  Hon.  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Geo.  Thompson  Gream,  M.D.,  Physician-Ac- 
coucheurs to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Don  Manuel  de  la  Quintana  approved  of  as 
Vice-Consul  at  Liverpool  for  the  Republic  of 
Peru. 

Senor  Jorje  Dunlop  to  be  Vice-Consul  at 
Southampton  for  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jan.  19.  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
has  appointed  Capt.  Arthur  Ellis,  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guai'ds,  to  be  one  of  H.R.H. ’s  Equerries. 

George  Thorne  Ricketts,  esq.,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Sarawak. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Hannah  approved  of  as  Con- 
sul at  Demerara  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Membek  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Jan.  8.  County  of  Buckingham.—^ohcxX, 
Bateson  Harvey,  esq.,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Geo.  Cavendish,  now  a Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan,  8.  At  Frogmore  Lodge,  Windsor,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  a Prince. 


Oct.  29,  1863.  At  Benares,  the  wife  of 
Frederic  Mansel,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  20  Regt., 
a son  and  heir. 

Nov.  8.  At  Seharunpore,  the  wife  of  G. 
Ernest  Ward,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  a son.  , 

Nov.  11.  At  Futtehgurh,  the  wife  of  Major 
Betts,  88th  Regt.,  a son. 

Nov.  17.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Eardley  W.  Childers,  R.H.A.,  a dau. 

Nov.  18.  At  Nowshera,  Punjaub,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Charles  F.  Smith,  H.M.’s  71st  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  a son. 

At  Belgaum,  the  wife  of  Stanley  Edward  es, 
esq.,  Adjutant  H.M.’s  2nd  Grenadier  Regt. 
N.I.,  a son. 

Nov.  19.  At  Mussoorie,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Augustus  P.  M.  Corbett,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Deesa,  Guzerat,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Barnett, 
H.M.’s  11th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I.,  a son. 

Nov.  25.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  S.  L.  Bag- 
shawe,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Madras  Army, 
a dau. 

Dec.  1.  Near  Mhow,  India,  the  wife  of  B. 
W.  Marlow,  esq.,  M.D.,  28th  Regt.,  a son. 

Dec.  2.  At  Barbadoes,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J. 


G.  Image,  21st  R.N.B.  Fusiliers,  Major  of 
Brigade,  a dau. 

At  Caleutta,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Sherer,  esq., 
Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

At  Roorkee,  North-west  Provinces,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.  C.  C.  Scott  Moncrieff,  R.E.,  a son. 

Dec.  7.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Woolfe  Hay, 
esq.,  H.M.’s  44th  Regt.  N.I.,  a son. 

Dec.  8.  At  Pankhurst,  Chobham,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Horatio  Edenborough,  a son. 

At  Bhaugulpore,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  Frank 
J.  Alexander,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

Dec.  9.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
E.  J.  Watson,  23rd  Regt.  Madras  Light  In- 
fantry, a son. 

Dec.  10.  At  Montreal,  Canada,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Morrah,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  prematurely, 
a dau. 

Dec.  13.  At  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Baker,  39th  Regt.,  a son. 

Dec.  16.  At  Martley,  near  Worcester,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Rowland,  a son. 

Dec.  17.  At  Albury -house,  Guernsey,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  T.  F.  J.  Russel,  43rd  Madras 
N.I.,  a son. 
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Dec.  18.  At  New  Wandsworth,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Yolland,  a son. 

At  Foveran-house,  Aberdeenshire,  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Mitchell,  esq.,  a dau. 

Bee.  19.  At  Cannes,  the  wife  of  Herbert 
E.  G.  Crosse,  esq.,  late  Capt.  H.M.’s  59th 
Regt.,  a son. 

Mrs.  Nicholl  Came,  of  Dunlands,  near  Cow- 
bridge,  and  of  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  Glamorgan- 
shire, a son. 

At  Torre  Abbey,  Torquay,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
C.  Wehnan,  esq.,  a dau. 

Bee.  20.  At  Southill,  co.  Durham,  the  wife 
of  Henry  Fenwick,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Scawby,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  F.  R. 
Grantham,  esq.,  late  Capt.  45th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Alton  Albany,  Ayrshii'e,  Mrs.  Hughes 
Onslow,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Granville  Clarke, 
Burwash,  a son. 

At  Bramshaw,  Hants.,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Spencer  Bell,  esq.,  late  Lieut.  6th  Madi’as  N.I., 
a son. 

Bee.  21.  In  Great  George -st.,  Westminster, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Gilbert  Talbot,  a dau. 

At  Bedford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Haddock,  a dau. 

At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  F.  A.  Howes, 
R.E.,  a son. 

At  Wiston-park,  Sussex,  Mrs.  Goring,  of 
twins— a boy  and  girl. 

Bee.  22.  In  Eaton-place,  the  Lady  Edwin 
HiU  Trevor,  a son. 

At  Cardigan,  the  wife  of  Col.  Saunders  Davies, 
a son. 

At  Woking  Vicarage,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Kettle,  a son. 

At  Clarendon-place,  Maidstone,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Monckton,  a son. 

At  Herne-hUl,  Dulwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
N.  G.  Chari’ington,  a son. 

At  Broom-hill,  Colchester,  the  wife  of  J. 
Walker,  esq.,  late  Capt.  H.M.’s  66th  Regt., 
a dau. 

At  the  Croft,  Swindon,  the  wife  of  T. 
Copleston  Townsend,  esq.,  a dau. 

Bee.  23.  In  Portman-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  Arkwright,  a son. 

At  Sutton-house,  in  Holderness,  the  wife  of 
G.  W.  M.  Liddell,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Ebury-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  Elliot 
Salter,  esq.,  Capt.  2nd  Somerset  Militia,  a son. 

At  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of  Charles  Temple, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

At  Cheam,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Tabor,  a dau. 

Dec.  24.  At  Castlebar-court,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  Rector  of  Penivale,  Ealing, 
W.,  a dau. 

At  Donnington  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  King  Saltar,  a dau. 

At  Bath,  the  wdfc  of  Capt.  Chas.  Wilbraham 
Ford,  of  Kelston-lodge,  near  Bath,  a dau. 

At  Whorlton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Ileadlam,  a son. 

Bee.  25.  In  Upper  Hyde-park-gardens,  Lady 
Bright,  a son. 


At  Bishopton  Vicarage,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Ford,  a son. 

Bee.  26.  At  Cantley,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
William  G.  Eden,  a son. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Gedge,  a dau. 

At  Brookbank,  Broadway,  Worcestershire, 
the  wife  of  John  Remington  Mills,  jun.,  esq., 
son  of  John  Remington  Mills,  esq.,  M.P., 
a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Davidson, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Buckingham-gate, 
a dau. 

Bee.  27.  At  Chaddlewood,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Soltau-Symons,  a dau. 

In  Eccleston-st.,  S.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nugent 
Bankes,  a son. 

At  Belleek  Manor,  co.  Mayo,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Saunders,  R.H.A.,  a son. 

At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  W.  G. 
Morris,  1st  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  a dau. 

At  Malta,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Swann,  22nd 
Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Bosham,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Hem-y  Mitchell,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Godstone,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Gerard  Hoare,  esq.,  a son. 

Bee.  28.  At  Birmingham,  the  wife  of  Major 
Hon.  L.  W.  Milles,  Half-pay,  Rifle  Brigade, 
a dau. 

At  Melton  Constable,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Astley, 
prematurely,  a son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  T.  Donaldson,  esq., 
3rd  (King’s  Own)  Hussars,  a son. 

At  Sandhurst  Rectory,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ridout,  Rector  of  Sandhui’st,  a son. 

At  Wilton  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Hutt,  a dau. 

• At  Small-heath,  near  Birmingham,  the  wife 
of  G.  E.  Graham  Foster  Pigott,  esq..  Royal 
Scots  Greys  (late  60th  Rifles),  a son. 

Bee.  29.  In  Grosvenor-pl.,  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta Sturt,  a dau. 

At  Birling  Manor,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Nevill,  a dau. 

In  Lowndes-sq.,  the  wife  of  Col.  Hen.  Dal- 
rymple  White,  C.B.,  a son. 

In  Wilton-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  Mrs.  John  Vesey 
FitzGerald  Foster,  a son. 

At  the  Grange-house,  Leominster,  the  wife 
of  Hen.  Moore,  esq.,  a son. 

Bee.  30.  In  Prince’s-gardens,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ashley  Ponsonby,  a son. 

At  Manchester,  the  wife  of  Col.  Lloyd,  Com- 
manding Royal  Engineers,  a dau. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  T. 
Powell  Symonds,  Herefordshire  Militia,  a son. 

At  Whalley  Range,  Manchester,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Molesworth,  Royal  Dragoons,  a dau. 

At  Knap-hill,  Woking,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  S. 
Warren,  a son. 

In  Queen’s-gardens,  Hyde-pk.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Trevor,  M.A.,  a son. 

Bee.  31.  At  Lee,  the  wife  of  Major  J.  T. 
Walker,  Royal  (Bombay)  Engineers,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  a dau. 
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In  London,  the  wife  of  Maurice  Jones,  esq., 
of  Fron  Fraith-hall,  Montgomery,  a dau. 

At  Milford,  Pembrokeshire,  the  wife  of  Harry 
FitzGerald  Shute,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Meifod  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R. 
"Wynne  Edwards,  a dau. 

Jan.  2,  1864.  At  Staplers,  near  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  Cornwallis  Wyke- 
ham  Martin,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  3.  At  the  Vicarage,  Northboume,  Kent, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Simpson,  a son. 

At  View  Mount,  Waterford,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Chandler,  Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners,  a son. 

In  Charles-st.,  Lowndes-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Imrie,  a dau. 

At  Exmouth,  the  wife  of  Heni’y  H.  Tre- 
mayne,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Whitney  Rectory,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dew,  a son. 

Jan.  4.  At  Stirkoke-house,  Caitbness-shire, 
the  wife  of  Major  Horne,  of  Stirkoke,  a dau. 

At  Bitrley-lodge,  East  Woodhay,  Hants.,  the 
wife  of  Allan  B.  Heath,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  5.  At  Penge,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Vignoles,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Glyndebourne,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  W.  L. 
Christie,  esq.,  a son. 

At  High  Cross  Parsonage,  Ware,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Hay  Chapman,  a son. 

At  Oxendon,  Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Jas.  W.  Field,  a son. 

Jan.  7.  At  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  Major  A. 
Pitcairn,  23rd  Depot  Battalion,  a dau. 

At  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  A. 
Leggett,  69th  Regt.,  a son. 

Jan.  8.  At  Nettleton  Rectory,  Wilts.,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Compton  Domvile, 
a son. 

At  Lyncombe-Rise,  near  Bath,  the  wife  of 
Hen.  Clark  Worthington,  esq.,  late  Capt.  67th 
Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Baldersby  Parsonage,  Thirsk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Edw.  Malleson,  a dau. 

At  All  Saints’  Parsonage,  Salterhebble,  near 
Halifax,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Warneford,  M.A.,  of  Warneford-pL,  Wilts., 
a dau. 

Jan.  9.  At  Crewe-hill,  Chester,  the  wife 
of  Major  Barnston,  a dau. 

At  East  Sheen,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hay- 
thorne  Edgar,  a son. 

Jan.  10.  At  Sheerness,  the  wife  of  Capt.  W. 
King  Hall,  C.B.,  H.M.S.  “ Cumberland,”  a dau. 

In  Cleveland-sq.,  Hyde-pk.,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  E.  Y.  W.  Henderson,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Brompton,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Geo. 
Wm.  Muriell,  75th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Earlham-hall,  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ripley,  a son. 

Jan.  11.  In  Dover-st.,  the  Countess  of  Lich- 
field, a son. 

At  Dublin,  the  Lady  Katharine  Hamilton 
Russell,  a son  and  heir. 

In  Wilton-st.,  the  Lady  Katharine  Eustace 
Robertson,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Major  F.  D.  Fryer, 
a son. 
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In  Bedford-row,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  M^Caul,  a son. 

In  St.  George’s-rd.,  Eccleston-sq.,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Theodore  A.  Walrond,  a dau. 

At  Crowcombe,  Somerset,  the  wife  of  Co- 
ven try-Warrington  Carew,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hagley,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Stayner, 
a son. 

At  Seacombe,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Dover  Edgell,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Little  Horsted,  Sussex,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Warde,  a dau. 

Jan.  12.  In  Lowndes-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  A.  Browne,  a son. 

In  Kensington-gardens-sq.,  the  wifeof  Lieut.- 
Col.  G.  Moubray  Lys,  C.B.,  late  of  H.M.’s  20th 
Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Rock  Bank,  Bollington,  Cheshire,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Brown,  R.A.,  a dau. 

In  Talbot-sq.,  Sussex-gardens,  the  wife  of 
D.  P.  Crooke,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a son. 

At  Great  Brickhill,  Bucks.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Veasey,  a dau. 

At  Carrowroe,  Roscommon,  the  wife  of  T. 
W.  Goff,  esq.,  late  Capt.  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
a dau. 

At  the  Rookery,  Headington,  near  Oxford, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Taylor,  a son. 

Jan.  13.  At  the  Parsonage,  Danby  Gros- 
mont,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  a son. 

At  Wickham  Skeith,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Phillips,  a dau. 

At  Charminster,  Dorchester,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Leopold  Paget,  R.H.A.,  a son. 

At  Thundersley  Rectory,  Essex,  Arabella, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  B.  Salisbury,  B.D., 
a dau. 

In  Kensington-gardens-sq.,  the  wife  of  A. 
Shewan,  esq.,  Deputy-Inspector-Gen.  of  Hos- 
pitals, a dau. 

At  Portishead,  Somerset,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Spencer  Fripp,  a dau. 

At  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  George  Scott,  a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  T. 
Stuart,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Rochford,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Benj.  Cotton,  a dau. 

Jan.  14.  In  Queen-st.,  Mayfair,  Lady  Lech- 
mere,  a son. 

At  Roehampton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  Decie, 
R.E.,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Frampton,  near  Dorchester, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson,  a dau. 

At  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  Dudley  G.  Carey  Elwes,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Fovant  Rectory,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Elers,  a dau. 

In  Harley-st.,  the  wife  of  John  Loughborough 
Pearson,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  15.  At  Ickworth,  the  Countess  Jermyn, 
a dau. 

At  the  Lodge,  Ludlow,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G. 
C.  Bloomfield,  a son. 

At  Minety  Vicarage,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Edwards,  a son. 
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At  Wokingham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  G.  W. 
Gregorie,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  Vicar  of  St.  Ippolyt’s,  Herts.,  a son. 

At  the  Beeches,  Walton-on-Thames,  the  wife 
of  James  Bryant,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Barrow-in-Fumess,  Lancashire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Arthm-  P.  Arnott,  a dau. 

Jan.  16.  At  Achurch  Rectory,  Northampton- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Potter, 
M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Vernon  Holme,  the  wife  of  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  esq.,  A.R.A.,  a son. 

In  Princes-gardens,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  Glyn, 
a dau. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Rochester,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston,  a son. 

At  Flexbury,  near  Bude,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Carnsew,  a dau. 

Jan.  17.  At  Camp  Villas,  Colchester,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Somerville,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  a dau. 


At  Darrynane  Abbey,  co.  Kerry,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  O’Connell,  esq.,  D.L.,  a son  and  heir. 

Jan.  18.  At  Frittenden,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Geldart  Riadore,  M.A.,  a dau. 

Jan.  19.  At  HoUybrook,  Skibbereen,  the 
Lady  Emily  Becher,  a dau. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Proctor  Beauchamp,  a dau. 

In  Ovington-sq.,  S.W.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  A.  Strange,  a dau. 

At  North -lodge,  Alverstoke,  Hants.,  the  wife 
of  Commander  G.  T.  S.  Winthrop,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Iwerne  Minster,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Acton,  a dau. 

At  Grove-house,  Surrey-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Snape,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Southwark,  a son. 

Jan.  20.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Nangle,  D.A.Q.G., 
Woolwich,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Lloyd,  Rector 
of  Montgomery,  a son. 

At  Hackness  Grange,  Scarborough,  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct.  17,  1863.  At  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
George,  fourth  son  of  Edward  Dodwell,  esq., 
of  Hammersmith,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.’s  Civil 
Service  to  Josephine  Matilda,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thos.  Good,  of  Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

Nov.  12.  At  Dum  Dum,  George  Graham, 
esq.,  C.S.,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Graham,  esq., 
of  Queen’s-road  West,  Regent’s-pk.,  to  Mary 
Augusta,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Richard  Wilcox,  Bengal  Army. 

Nov.  16.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta, 
Thomas  Priaulx  Carey,  Captain  R.A.,  second 
son  of  De  Vic  Carey,  esq.,  Le  Vallon,  Guernsey, 
to  Fanny  Lydia,  eldest  dau.  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Budgen,  R.E. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Calcutta,  Francis  Richard 
Cockerell,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  to  Evelyn,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Powney  Thompson, 
esq.,  B.C.S. 

Nov.  17.  At  Meerut,  Capt.  J.  W.  Orchard, 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Orchard,  C.B.,  1st  Fusiliers,  to  Eliza 
Anna  Willington,  dau.  of  John  Chapman,  esq., 
of  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  and  late  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Nov.  19.  At  St.  John’s,  Canada  East,  Archi- 
bald J.  Arnott,  esq.,  Royal  Canadian  Rifles, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  George  Arnott,  esq., 
M.D.,  Rodney-lodge,  Cheltenham,  to  Caroline 
Martha,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Jones,  of  St.  John’s. 

Dec.  10.  At  St.  Saviour’s,  Bath,  Robt.  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Hamilton,  esq., 
of  Roundwood,  Queen’s  County,  to  Esther, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Sewell 
Hamilton,  of  Gro.svenor-placc,  Bath. 

At  Lcnno.wille,  Canada  East,  Dudley  Raikes 
Dc  Chair,  esq.,  j-ounger  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
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Frederick  De  Chair,  M.A.,  Rector  of  East 
Langdon,  Kent,  and  Manton,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Frances  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  Christopher 
Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Helmwood,  Lennoxville. 

Dec.  15.  At  the  Cathedral,  St.John’s,  An- 
tigua, Thomas  Jarvis,  esq.,  of  Mount  Joshua, 
to  Annie,  second  dau.  of  his  Excellency  Col. 
Stephen  J.  Hill,  C.B.,  Governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands. 

Dec.  17.  At  Rostrevor,  William  James  Hall, 
esq.,  Capt.  R.A.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Savage  Hall,  to  Elizabeth  Theodosia  Catherine, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Brownlow 
Forde,  of  Seaforde,  co.  Down. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Brompton,  W.  S.  Cookworthy, 
esq.,  late  Capt.  60th  (King’s  Own)  Royal  Rifle 
Corps,  to  Emily  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Graham,  esq.,  of  Caine,  Wilts. 

Dee.  19.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Kingston,  William 
O’Reilly,  esq.,  of  Esplanade-house,  Portsea,  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  Hemington,  esq., 
of  Southsea,  and  of  Thorp  Arch  Vicarage, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec.  22.  At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Robt.  Gervas, 
second  son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Wylde,  C.B.,  to 
Barbara  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Haydock  Hay  dock,  esq.,  of  Datchet-lodge, 
Bucks. 

At  Glastonbury,  John  Rees-Mogg,  esq.,  of 
High  Littleton-house,  Somerset,  to  Sarah  Green- 
hill  Naish,  of  the  Priory,  Glastonbury,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Naish,  e.«q. 

At  Christ  Church,Clifton,  Erasmus  C.  Roberts, 
esq.,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  J.P. 
for  Cornwall,  eldest  son  of  Coryton  Roberts, 
esq.,  Trevol,  Cornwall,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Pelham  Dutton,  esq.,  of  Sydney. 

Dec.  23.  At  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Mont- 
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real,  Canada  East,  William  Frederick,  Lord 
Abinger,  to  Helen,  second  dau.  of  Capt. 
Magruder. 

At  Billericay,  Major  J.  T.  Spitty,  late  of  tke 
Essex  Rifles,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Carter,  esq.,  of  Billericay. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Cardiff,  J.  H.  Langley, 
esq.,  R.N.,  to  Louisa  Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm,  Andrew  Bone,  esq.,  solicitor,  Devon- 
port. 

At  Rugby,  the  Rev.  Charles  Walford,  Chap- 
lain on  the  Bombay  Establishment,  to  Emily 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Moberly,  esq., 
of  London. 

Dec.  24.  At  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Edinburgh,  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun, 
esq.,  D.C.L.,  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  to 
Feai-ne  Jemima,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Kinnear,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  Kimbolton,  Hunts.,  the  Rev.  J.  Montague 
Seaton,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  Cheltenham 
Juvenile  Proprietary  School,  to  Madeline,  eldest 
dau.  of  Charles  Sprague,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.E., 
of  Kimbolton. 

Dec.  26.  Major  Charles  Agnew,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Wharton,  late  Vicar 
of  Mitcham. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Saffron-hill,  Robert  Davies, 
esq.,  Lieut.  6th  Dragoons,  to  Agnes  Helen, 
second  dau.  of  T.  J.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Manor- 
house,  Hopton-le-Wafre,  Shropshire. 

Dec.  29.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Dorchester,  Major 
William  Davis,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to 
Mary  Jane  Theresa,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Cockeram,  esq. , of  Frome  St.  Quintin. 

At  Kew,  Alexander  Stephen,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Wm.  Dunbar,  bart.,  of  Walwyns 
Castle,  Pembrokshire,  to  Minnie,  eldest  dau. 
of  J.  D.  Rigby,  esq.,  of  Pi'iory-lodge,  Kew. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington,  Alfred 
Henderson  White,  esq.,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
youngest  son  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Michael  White, 
K.C.B.,  to  Mary  Risden,  only  child  of  Edwin 
R.  Davy,  esq.,  of  Pilton,  Devon. 

At  Trumpington,  Cambs.,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bickersteth  Mayor,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Alexandrina 
Jessie,  dau.  of  the  late  Andrew  Grote,  esq.,  of 
the  Bengal  C.S.,  and  niece  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Grote,  Vicar  of  Trumpington. 

At  Steeple  Barton,  John  de  Burgh,  eldest 
son  of  Horace  Rochfort,  esq.,  of  Clogrenane, 
CO.  Carlow,  to  Hilare  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Hall,  esq.,  of  Barton  Abbey, 
Oxon.,  and  granddau.  of  Lord  Bridport. 

At  Wymering,  the  Rev.  George  Gauntlett, 
M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Curate  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Swansea,  to  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  James  Monk,  esq.,  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  West  Holloway,  Redmond 
Clements,  only  son  of  Patrick  MacDowell, 
esq.,  R.A.,  to  Sophronia  Elly,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  James  Combs,  esq. 

Dec.  30.  At  Sidmouth,  R.  R.  M.  Daw,  esq., 
of  Exeter,  to  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Hocker,  C.B.,  R.M.L.I. 
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At  Llandevaud,  Monmouthshire,  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Allen,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St. 
Andrew’s  College,  Chardstock,  and  Incumbent 
of  Knowle  St.  Giles,  Somerset,  to  Rosa  Maria, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Leonard,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Kemeys  Inferior,  and  Incumbent  of 
Llandevaud. 

Dec.  31.  At  Paignton,  Devon,  Capt.  Dobbie, 
R.N.,  to  Mary  Anne  Bleaden,  second  dau.  of 
Robert  Dredman,  esq.,  of  Paignton. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Stuttgard,  Major 
Frederick  Arthur  Walter,  97th  Regt.,  to  Emma 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Hogge,  R.N. 

At  Martinstown,  R.  F.  Firth,  esq.,  H.M.’s 
Bengal  Army,  to  Elizabeth  L.,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  Hawkins,  esq.,  of  Martinstown. 

At  Rugby,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Rhoades,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  Rhoades,  Rector  of 
Clonmel,  Ireland,  to  Penelope  Clarina,  widow 
of  Capt.  James  Spens,  Bengal  Engineers,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Lionel  J.  Westropp,  58th 
Regt. 

At  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich,  Fredk.  Furniss, 
esq.,  of  Langston-villa,  Havant,  Hants.,  to 
Septtma,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Marter,  esq., 
H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Shelleys,  Knockholt,  Kent. 

At  Binton,  Warwickshire,  Willoughby  John 
Trevelyan,  esq.,  of  Perran  Uthnoe,  Cornwall, 
to  Eliza,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dupuis, 
Rector  of  Binton. 

Dan.  1,  1864.  At  Trinity  Church,  Portland- 
place,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  M.  Gumm,  late  of  H.M.’s 
Madras  Artillery,  to  Jane  Margaret,  widow  of 
John  Gill,  esq..  Retired  Surgeon  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Establishment. 

Jan.  2.  At  Christ  Church,  Clapham,  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Norwood  Oliver,  M.A.,  to  Elizabeth 
Anne,  dau.  of  J.  C.  Bayliss,  esq.,  of  Clapham. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Bayswater,  Robert,  fifth 
son  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Hill,  Vicar  of  Butford, 
near  Salisbury,  to  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Walker,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Bath,  Thornton  Roger,  only 
son  of  the  late  Thornton  Trevelyan,  esq.,  and 
grandson  of  Raleigh  Trevelyan,  esq.,  of  Nether- 
Witton-hall,  Northumberland,  to  Dobree  Wil- 
khison,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  W.  Fraser,  esq.,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Grant 
Fraser,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  5.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Alex- 
ander Hugh  Baring,  esq.,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Baring,  to  the  Hon. 
Leonora  Caroline  Digby,  second  dau.  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Digby. 

At  Colesborne,  Gloucestershire,  Sir-  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  hart.,  of  Williamstrip,  Glouces- 
tershire, to  Caroline  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  J. 
H.  Elwes,  esq.,  of  Colesborne-pk. 

At  East  Clevedon,  Somerset,  Geo.  Louis 
Monck,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gibbs,  of 
Clifton  Hampden,  Oxon.,  to  Laura  Beatrice, 
elder  dau.  of  Sir  Arthur  Elton,  hart.,  of  Cleve- 
don Court,  Somerset. 

At  St.  John’s,  Deptford,  Thos.  Gummer  Birt, 
of  Milton-next-Gravesend,  third  son  of  Joseph 
Birt,  esq.,  of  London,  to  Louisa  Cunningham, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Arthur  Quin 
H h 
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Hopper,  H.E.I.C.S,,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  \Vm.  Hopper,  of  the  same  service. 

At  Frenchay,  Gloucestershire,  Francis  Thos. 
Lloyd,  esq.,  Lieut.  E,.A.,  second  son  of  Edward 
John  Lloyd,  esq-,  Q.C-,  to  Julia  Louisa  Geor- 
gina, third  dau.  of  Harman  Visger,  esq.,  of 
Frenchay. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  Geo-  Christo- 
pher Tront,  son  of  the  late  Robert  Bartley, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Ordnance,  Tower  of  London, 
to  Mary  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Hen.  Cole,  esq.,  C.B. 

At  Pinner,  Allan  Shafto  Adair,  esq.,  Capt. 
13th  Light  Infantry,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Adair,  esq-,  of  Heatherton-pk,,  So- 
merset, and  Colehouse,  Devon,  to  Georgiana 
Sarah,  second  dau.  of  John  Geo.  Turnbull, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Heddington,  Wilts.,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bell 
Christian,  of  Ewanrigg-hall,  Cumberland,  and 
Milntown,  Isle  of  Man,  to  Emma  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Du  Boulay,  Rector 
of  Heddington. 

At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Thos-  Prescott, 
Vicar  of  Caddington,  Bedfordshire,  to  Agnes, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Gibbes,  esq.,  of 
Tavistock-pl, 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Capt.  C.  E.  S. 
Scott,  R.A.,  only  son  of  Col.  Rochfort  Scott, 
Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  to  Carlota  Louisa,  second  dau.  of 
Chas.  Pearse,  esq..  Great  Cumberland-pl. 

At  the  Charterhouse,  Jas.  Bower  Jackson, 
esq-,  Capt.  II-M.’s  3rd  W.I.  Regt,,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St- 
Sepulchre’s,  London,  to  Isabella  Sophia,  third 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Miles,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
the  Charterhouse. 

At  Trinity  Chiu’ch,  West  Cowes,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Watson,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Fisher  Watson,  late  Vicar  of  Lancing,  Sussex, 
to  Carolina  Gertrude,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  White,  esq.,  of  Egypt-house,  West 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Kilnhurst,  Yorkshire,  the 
Rev.  J.  Curwen  Simpson,  son  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Wood  Simpson,  of  Thurnscoe-hall,  Doncaster, 
to  Frances  Maria,  younger  dau.  of  Samuel 
Sheppard,  esq.,  of  Taunton  and  London- 

At  Brindle,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Shortt,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Shortt,  Rector  of  Cork- 
hegg,  CO.  Cork,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Singleton,  esq.,  of  Casthorpe,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  niece  of  the  Rev.C.E.  Kendal,  Rector 
of  Brindle,  Lancashire. 

Jan.  6.  At  Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Elton  Freeman,  M.A.,  only 
son  of  Francis  Gardiner  Freeman,  esq.,  Here- 
ford, to  Louisa  Hewan,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Rowley  Archdall,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Southwick,  co.  Durham. 

At  Perth,  Horatio  Nelson  McLaurin,  esq., 
late  lI.M.’s  Indian  Navy,  to  Ann  Margaret, 
eldest  dau.  of  Donald  McCallum,  esq.,  late  of 
Calcutta. 

At  South  Stoncham,  near  Southampton,  Thos., 
youngest  son  of  Edmund  Kent,  esq.,  of  Barons- 
hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  to  Alice  Gater,  second 


dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Smith  Roach,  esq.,  of 
Abbotswich-house,  Essex. 

Jan.  7.  At  Westminster  Abbey,  Chohneley 
Austen  Leigh,  esq,.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J-  E.  Austen 
Leigh,  to  Melestna  Mary  Trench,  dau.  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Stewart,  esq-, 
Bombay,  second  son  of  the  late  Col.  Stewart, 
of  Strathgarry,  to  Elizabeth  Dalyell,  eldest 
dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Cheape,  K.C.B. 

Capt.  Wm.  Crispin,  R.N.,  to  EmRy,  widow 
of  Adm,  James  Rattray. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Folkestone,  Major  J.  S.  Ross, 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  to  Helen  Sophia,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Grove,  esq.,  of  Feme, 
Wilts. 

At  Hythe,  Kent,  Arthur  Reid  Lempriere, 
esq.,  Capt.  R.E.,  to  Ellen  Marion,  eldest  dau. 
of  Major-Gen.  Hay. 

At  Ilfracombe,  George  Robert  Daniel,  esq-, 
34th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  W.  H.  Daniel,  esq., 
of  Castle  Lyons,  co.  Cork,  to  Helen  Sophia, 
only  dau.  of  Col.  Guy,  C.B.  (late  5th  Fu- 
siliers), and  Commandant  of  the  Garrison, 
Colchester. 

At  Widcomhe  Old  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Ditcher,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  South  Brent, 
Somerset,  to  Selina,  dau.  of  Thomas  Thompson, 
esq.,  Prior-pk.,  near  Bath. 

At  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  Ernest  St- 
George  Cobbold,  esq.,  R.A.,  son  of  J.  C.  Cob- 
bold,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Holy  Wells,  Ipswich,  to 
Helen  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  Philip  Ca* 
zenove,  esq.,  of  Clapham-common.- 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Moreton  John 
Wheatley,  esq-,  Capt.  R.E.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Randall  Wheatley,  esq-,  of  Gwersyllt-hall,  Den- 
bighshire, to  Edith  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of 
Charles  Millett,  esq.,  of  Queen’s-gate-terr. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-^q.,  the  Rev.  John 
Hampden  Snowden,  second  son  of  the  late 
John  Snowden,  esq.,  of  North  Petherton,  So- 
merset, to  Emily  Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of 
George  Scovell,  esq.,  of  Grosvenor-pl. 

At  Nether- Witton,  Northumberland,  James 
Todd,  eldest  son  of  Ivie  Mackie,  esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, and  of  Auchencairn,  N.B.,  to  Con- 
stantia  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thornton 
Raleigh  Trevelyan,  esq.,  of  Nether- Witton- 
halL 

At  Wethersfield,  Essex,  Humphrey  Richard 
George,  only  son  of  Richard  Marriott,  e.-q.,  of 
Abbot’s-hall,  Shalford,  Essex,  to  Edith  Alice 
Smyth,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  White,  esq., 
of  Manor-house,  Wethersfield. 

At  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Higgs,  second  son  of  the  late  Commander  J. 
Higgs,  R.N.,  to  Frances  Julia,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Comber,  Rector  of  Oswaldkirk. 

At  Langham,  Essex,  P’rancis  Ellis,  esq.,  of 
Norfolk-sq.,  Hyde-pk.,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Chamicy  Ellis,  Rector  of 
Langham. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  J.  Edmond  Currey, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Lismore,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  Currey,  54th  Regt.,  to  Louisa  Jane,  fourth 
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dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Neville,  Rector 
of  Clonpriest,  co.  Cork. 

Jan.  9.  At  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Blooms- 
bury, De  Lancey  Radclifife  Anderson,  esq., 
Queen’s  Royals,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Henry  Anderson,  to  Adela  Jane,  second  dau, 
of  William  Henry  Power,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Queen’s-sq. 

Jan.  11.  At  St.  John’s,  Eton,  Baron  Ernst 
von  Imhoif,  Chamberlain  to  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  to  Fanny  Helen,  second 
dau.  of  F.  Schdnerstedt,  esq.,  of  Eton  College. 

In  Dublin,  John  Connolly,  esq.,  of  Dublin, 
to  Anne  Boileau,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Com- 
mander Henry  Jellicoe,  R.N.,  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King,  hart. 

Jan.  12.  At  Mallow,  W.  Raymond  Boulton, 
esq..  First  Lieut,  of  H.M.’s  ship  “ Ajax,”  son 
of  the  late  C,  G.  Boulton,  esq.,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Boulton,  of  Montagu-sq.,  London,  to 
Emilj^  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  J. 
Rogers,  esq.,  of  Mallow,  and  Craig-end,  Sydney, 
and  formerly  of  Westminster. 

At  Coolock,  Henry  William  White,  esq., 
11th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Win. 
White,  esq.,  of  Shrubs,  co.  Dublin,  to  Alice 
Clarinda,  dau.  of  Edmund  Floyd  Cuppage, 
esq.,  of  Clare-grove,  co,  Dublin. 

At  Vobster,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  Percival 
Hart  Dyke,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
llart  Dyke,  Long  Newton  Rectory,  Durham, 
to  Margaret  Isabella,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  John  Peel,  esq.,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire. 

At  Offchurch,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Waller,  Vicar 
of  King’s  Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  to  Mary 
Louisa,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Barton, 
esq.,  of  Rangemoor,  Staffordshire. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Walter  B. 
Macullum  Buchanan,  esq.,  of  Castle-terrace, 
Edinburgh,  to  Catherine  Constance  Rosa  Fit?:- 
roy,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Fitzroy  Rose. 

At  St.  Edward’s,  Cambridge,  Alfred  Wm. 
Rowe,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  As- 
sistant-Master of  Felsted  School,  Essex,  to 
Frances,  dau.  of  P,  Piper,  esq.,  Cambridge. 

At  St.  John’s,  Kilkenny,  John  C.  Cooper, 
esq.,  Lieut.  8th  (the  King’s)  Regt.,  to  Nina 
Frances,  third  dau  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne. 

Jan.  13.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Henry 
Whitby  Briscoe,  esq,,  Capt.  R.A..,  eldest  son 
of  H.  W.  Briscoe,  esq.,  of  Tinvane,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Ireland,  to  Caroline  Anna,  third  dau. 
of  J.  A.  T.  Smyth,  esq.,  of  Cumbeiiand-terr., 
Regent’s-pk.,  and  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At  Baldhu,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  John  Came, 
Incumbent  of  Merther,  Cornwall,  to  Isabel 
Emily,  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Holland,  esq., 
Commissary-General  in  Canada. 

At  Eye,  Northamptonshire,  Robert  James 
Leeds,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Hester 
Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Thurlow 
Leeds,  esq.,  of  Eyebury,  near  Peterborough. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Charles  Pul- 
teney  Forbes,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  109th  Foot, 
to  Hannah,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Sims, 
esq.,  of  Norwich. 
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Jan.  14.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-st.,  Philip 
Armes,  esq.,  of  Durham,  to  Emily  Jane,  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Davison,  Chief  Justice  of 
Madras. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  W.  B.  Hustler, 
esq.,  Earl’s-hall,  Cockfield,  Suffolk,  to  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  dau.  of  J.  Ramsey,  esq..  Upper 
Homerton,  Middlesex. 

At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Capt.  Walter  Hume, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hume, 
of  Urney,  and  Dawson-st.,  Dublin,  to  Henrietta 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  S.  T.  Cuthbert,  esq., 
of  Clifton,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Lewis 
Cuthbert,  esq.,  of  Castle-hill,  Inverness,  N.B. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Wm.  Henry, 
son  of  the  late  James  Richardson,  esq.,  of 
Clifton,  York,  to  Louisa  Henrietta,  youngest 
dau.  of  Commander  Charles  Coppin,  R.N.,  and 
niece  of  the  late  Viscountess  Kilcoursie. 

Jan.  16.  At  All  Saints’,  Margaret-st.,  B.  J. 
Drage,  esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  Lizzie 
Kentfielde,  niece  of  W.  Johnson,  esq.,  of  the 
Hill,  Putney. 

Jan.  18.  At  Cantley,  near  Doncaster,  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Finch,  M.A.,  to  Catharina,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  S.  W,  Hall,  of  Wolfreton-house, 
East  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  19.  At  Milton,  near  Portsmouth,  Henry 
James  Dowse,  esq.,  H.M.C.S.,  son  of  R.  Dowse, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals,  Army 
Medical  Department,  to  Rosa,  second  dau.  of 
R.  Willoughby  Stevens,  esq.,  Gosport. 

At  St.  Martin’s -in- the -Fields,  John  Reid, 
M.D.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  20th  Hussars,  to  Maria 
Bushell,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William  Milward, 
of  Horsham,  Sussex. 

At  Christchurch,  Lancaster- gate,  Padding- 
ton, Astley  Thompson,  of  the  Ynis  Pentyrch, 
Glamorganshire,  eldest  son  of  John  Thompson, 
esq.,  late  of  Wain  Wern,  Monmouthshire,  to 
Udea,  only  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Campbell 
Onslow,  of  Leinster-gardens,  Hyde-pk. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Commander  Edward  Wolfe 
Brooker,  R.N.,  K.L.H.,  to  Alice,  younger  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Jas.  Part,  M.D.,  of  Camdemrd.- 
villas. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Clifton,  John  Garnett,  esq., 
late  of  Bahia,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Garnett,  of  Firbank,  Westmoreland,  to  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  the  late  R.  H.  Johnson,  esq., 
of  Clifton,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Spankie, 
esq.,  one  of  H.M.’s  Serjeants-at-Law. 

Jan.  20.  At  Kingston,  Hants.,  Comm.  T.  N. 
Underwood,  R.N.,  H.H.S.  “Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,” to  Elizabeth  Frances,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  Robert  Lindsay,  esq.,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Balcarres, 
Fifeshire. 

At  Ballinasloe,  Henly  John  Edwards,  Lieut, 
late  Indian  Navy,  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
H,  Edwards,  esq,,  of  Freshford,  Somerset,  to 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Powell, 
Prebendary  of  Killarat,  co.  Sligo. 

At  Redruth,  Cornwall,  J.  H.  Bamfield,  esq., 
Lieut.  11th  Regt.,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of 
J.  Hichens,  esq.,  Trengweath-house,  Redi'uth, 
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[Feb. 


\Relati'ves  or  Friends  supplying  Memoirs  are  requested  to  append  their  Ad- 
dresses, in  order  that  a Copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.^ 


Sir  T.  G.  Skipwith,  Bart. 

[At  the  request  of  a friend  we  insert 
the  following  more  full  notice  than  that 
given  of  the  deceased  in  Gent.  Mag., 
Jan.  1864,  p.  131.] 

Nov.  30,  1863.  At  Leamington, 
aged  60,  Sir  Thomas  George  Skipwith, 
Bart. 

There  were  formerly  two  baronetcies 
of  the  Skipwith  family,  the  Newhold 
Hall  branch,  creation  1670,  and  the 
American  baronetcy,  the  oldest,  creation 
1622.  The  two  baronets  were  each  de- 
scended from  Sir  William  Skipwith, 
Knt.,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Sir  Grey,  the  third  baronet 
of  the  old  creation,  sold  his  estate  at 
Prestwould,  near  Loughborough,  to  the 
Packe  family,  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  emigrated  to  Virginia ; 
and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ba- 
ronets also  resided  there.  Sir  Thomas 
George  Skipwith,  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Newbold  Hall  branch,  fourth 
baronet  of  the  creation  of  1670,  an  old 
Bugbeian,  Trustee  of  Rugby  School 
1769  to  1790,  and  for  twenty  years 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  died 
in  1790,  aged  sixty.  Knowing  that  the 
Nevvbold  Hall  title  would  be  extinct  at 
his  death,  some  years  before  that  period 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Peyton,  the  American 
baronet,  to  say  that  if  he  would  send  his 
eldest  son  over  to  England  he  would 
adopt  him,  but  that  his  wife,  one  of  the 
Shirleys  of  Eatington  Park,  near  Ship- 
ston-on-Stour,  was  to  have  the  Newbold 
Hall  estates  during  her  life-time.  This 
venerable  lady,  Greg  Lady  Skipwith, 
as  she  was  sometimes  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  Lady  Grey  Skipwith, 
outlived  her  husband  forty-two  years. 


and  Sir  Grey  did  not  succeed  to  the 
property  until  he  was  sixty-two  years 
old.  He  was  sent  over  from  Prestwould, 
Virginia,  to  Nevvbold  Hall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  Independence, 
when  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  was 
placed  by  Sir  Thomas  at  Eton  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  The  good  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbold  Hall 
did  not  quite  understand  how  an  Eng- 
lish baronet  could  he  living  in  America, 
and  many  were  found  to  declare  that 
the  American  story  was  a very  good 
one,  but  it  was  plain  Master  Grey  was 
the  very  image  of  old  Sir  Thomas.  Sir 
Grey  was  appointed  Trustee  of  Rugby 
School  in  1804,  which  office  he  held  for 
thirty-eight  years.  He  succeeded  his 
father  Sir  Peyton,  the  Virginian  ba- 
ronet, in  1805.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  he  was  elected  Member  for 
the  county  of  Warwick,  and  was  after- 
wards Member  for  the  Southern  Division 
for  a considerable  time.  He  married 
Harriet,  the  daughter  of  Gore  Towns- 
end, Esq.,  of  Honington  Hall,  War- 
wickshire, by  whom  he  had  a family  of 
twenty  children,  two  of  whom  died 
young.  A holiday  was  given  at  Rugby 
School  on  the  birth  of  the  twentieth 
child. 

Sir  Thomas  was  at  Rugby  for  five 
years,  when  he  left  school  for  Sand- 
hurst. He  succeeded  his  father  Sir 
Grey  in  1852,  and  was  elected  Trustee 
of  Rugby  School  in  1860.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  2nd 
Warwickshire  Militia  1853,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
Vice-Chairman  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
Warwick,  which  office  he  lately  re- 
signed. In  politics  he  was  a Liberal, 
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and  ten  years  ago,  with  the  Honourable 
Frederick  Craven,  he  contested,  unsuc- 
cessfully, the  representation  of  North 
Warwickshire.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Sir  Peyton  Estoteville  Skipwith, 
who  is  about  six  years  old.  Newbold 
Hall,  with  part  of  the  estate,  he  sold 
a few  years  ago  to  Mr.  Ramsden,  who 
lately  disposed  of  it  to  its  present  pos- 
sessor, Mr.  Wood.  This  mansion,  near 
the  Stretton  station  on  the  Trent  Val- 
ley line,  was  built  by  Colin  Campbell, 
the  famous  architect  of  his  day,  for  Sir 
Pulwar  Skipwith,  in  1716.  Great  im- 
provements were  made  by  Sir  Grey  in- 
side the  mansion  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  present  possessor,  Mr. 
Wood,  has  expended  vast  sums  on  the 
grounds.  The  large  adjoining  estate  to 
Newbold  Hall,  extending  from  Dun- 
church  to  Brinklow,  and  comprehending 
every  house  in  the  villages  of  Church 
Lawford  and  King’s  Newnham,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
whose  grandmother  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu.  Sir 
Fulwar,  the  builder  of  Newbold  Hall, 
was  anxious  to  purchase  this  estate  from 
John,  the  second  Duke  of  Montagu, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  George  I., 
and  offered  eighty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  property.  The  Duke,  however,  de- 
manded eighty  thousand  guineas,  and 
the  purchase  was  not  completed.  Sir 
Fulwar  then  vested  his  eighty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
every  farthing  was  lost. 


Admiral  Sib  J.  H.  Pldmeidge,  K.C.B. 

Nov.  29, 1863.  At  Hopton  Hall,  Suf- 
folk, aged  76,  Admiral  Sir  James  Han- 
way  Pluraridge,  K.C.B. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  son  of 
James  Plumridge,  Esq.,  a London  archi- 
tect, who  afterwards  settled  at  Little- 
worth,  Berks., by  the  daughter  of  — Han- 
way,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Hertford-street, 
Mayfair,  in  1787,  was  educated  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Chelsea,  and  entered 
the  Navy  in  1799.  He  served  in  the 
“Leda”  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  in  the 
“Defence”  at  Trafalgar  in  1805.  In 
1806  be  was  made  a lieutenant,  and 


commanded  the  boats  of  the  “ Mel- 
pomene” frigate  at  the  capture  of  a 
Danish  man-of-war  cutter  in  1809.  He 
was  first-lieutenant  of  the  “ Menelaus  ” 
frigate  at  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of 
France.  He  next  served  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
commander-in-chief  (Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
afterwards  Lord  Exmouth)  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Genoa  in  1814,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices was  promoted  to  be  commander. 
Subsequently  he  commanded  vessels  on 
the  Indian,  St.  Helena,  and  Irish  sta- 
tions, and  was  made  post-captain  in 
1822  for  his  services  against  smugglers 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  “Magicienne”  frigate  in 
India  for  several  years,  and  was  captain- 
superintendent  at  Falmouth  for  five 
years.  This  office  he  resigned  on  be- 
coming Storekeeper-General  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  1841  to  1847 
he  represented  the  borough  of  Falmouth 
and  Penrhyn  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Prom  August,  1847,  until  the  close  of 
1850,  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  “ Cambrian,”  40, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
Oct.  7,  1852.  In  1854  he  was  third  in 
command  in  the  Baltic  Fleet.  He  served 
at  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  and  sub- 
sequently commanded  two  detached 
squadrons,  chiefly  employed  in  the  de- 
struction of  Russian  munitions  of  war 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  was  highly 
praised  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  his  official  despatches.  He  was  sub- 
sequently Admiral  Superintendent  of 
Devonport  Dockyard,  received  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  April  27,  1863. 

The  deceased  w'as  married  three  times 
— first,  in  1821,  to  the  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Hart ; second,  in  1835,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh 
Elliott ; and  third,  in  1849,  to  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Skinner,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery’',  who  survives  him. 

Admiral  Sir  H.  W.  Betjce,  K.C.B. 

Dec.  14,  1863.  At  Fairfield,  near 
Liverpool,  aged  71,  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
William  Bruce,  K.C.B. 
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The  deceased  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Henry  H.  A. 
Bruce.  He  was  born  in  February,  1792, 
and  he  entered  the  Navy  in  1803.  He 
was  midshipman  of  the  “ Euryalus*’  at 
Trafalgar  and  of  the  “ Endymion”  at 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  the  “Belvidera,”  and 
assisted  at  the  capture,  by  the  boats  of 
that  ship  and  of  the  “ Nemesis,”  of  two 
Danish  schooners  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way; and  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
action  with  and  retreat  from  the  squad- 
ron, under  Commodore  Rodgers  on  the 
coast  of  America.  He  served  in  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  at  the  capture  of 
a schooner  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a privateer  of  15  guns  and 
70  men.  When  in  command  of  the 
“ Manly  ” he  assisted  in  the  operations 
in  the  Patuxent  and  Patapsco  rivers. 
He  served  several  years  on  the  African 
station,  and  had  held  the  post  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth.  He 
was  nominated  a Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath  in  June,  1861.  His  commis- 
sions bore  date,  as  lieutenant,  January  5, 
1810 ; commander.  May  27,  1814 ; cap- 
tain, November  16,  1821 ; rear-admiral, 
July  30,  1852 ; vice-admiral,  October  2, 
1857.  He  obtained  his  rank  of  admiral 
in  April,  1863,  and  was  appointed  to 
receive  a good  service  pension  only  two 
days  before  his  death. 

A friend  and  fellow  officer  of  the  de- 
ceased has  furnished  the  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  : — 

“There  are  perhaps  few  men  in  the 
Navy  who  could  have  left  behind  them 
more  friends  than  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Bruce.  He  was  so  kind,  so  considerate, 
and  so  gentle  in  his  disposition,  and 
withal  so  good  an  officer,  that  he  never 
failed  to  win  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  superiors  as  w^ell  as  his  sub- 
ordinates. In  the  language  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  he  was  a man  who  never 
thought  a wrong;  but  if  this  be  too 
much  to  say  of  any  human  creature,  w'e 
may  at  all  events  assert  that  he  never 
did  a wrong.  He  was  a bright  and 
useful  example  to  many  who  consider 
that  the  commander  who  would  main- 
tain discipline  should  hold  himself  aloof 
from  those  under  him,  and  never  pre- 


tend to  enter  into  their  real  or  imaginary 
grievances,  feelings,  or  prejudices.  No  one 
ever  went  to  Sir  Henry  Bruce,  however 
humble  his  rank,  without  being  patiently 
listened  to,  and  assisted  if  he  had  need 
of  assistance.  He  ruled  by  the  influence 
of  his  high  moral  character  rather  than 
by  the  means  of  the  powers  vested  in 
him  as  a commander.  He  understood 
the  theory  of  discipline  perfectly,  and 
he  practised  it  in  a manner  becoming 
a Christian,  a gentleman,  and  a British 
officer.  He  shed  tears  over  his  wounded 
and  dying  officers  and  men  at  Lagos,  but 
at  that  moment,  although  his  losses  in 
a military  point  of  view  seemed  almost 
fatal,  he  never  thought  of  withdrawing 
his  forces  so  long  as  an  enemy  remained 
within  range  of  his  guns.  His  deter- 
mination was  crowned  wuth  success,  and 
the  pity  he  bestowed  on  his  sufiering 
comrades,  who  helped  him  to  the  vic- 
tory, mitigated  the  anguish  of  some  of 
them,  and  cheered  the  spirits  of  others 
on  their  passage  to  another  world.  Truly 
his  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished,  for 
he  did  justly,  he  loved  mercy,  and  he 
walked  humbly  with  his  God.” 


SiE  William  Wightmah. 

Dec.  10,  1863.  At  the  Judges’  Lodg- 
ings, York,  wffiilst  on  the  circuit,  aged 
79,  Sir  William  Wightman, 

The  deceased  was  born  in  1784.  He 
was  of  Scottish  origin,  being  descended 
from  a family  of  the  name  long  settled 
in  Dumfriesshire.  He  w’as  educated, 
how^ever,  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1805,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  to  a Michel  Fellow- 
ship at  Queen’s,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  Having  practised  for 
some  years  as  a special  pleader,  he  was 
in  1821  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Northern  Circuit,  and 
his  reputation  as  a sound  lawyer  soon 
brought  him  into  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  In  every  case  of  importance 
tried  in  Yorkshire  at  Nisi  Prius  Mr. 
Wightman  was  certain  to  be  retained. 
This  was  a time  when  the  Northern  Bar 
w'as  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame;  Scarlett, 
Brougham,  Pollock,  Cresswell,  Parke, 
Alderson,  Williams,  and  Coltman  were 
competitors  w'ith  Mr.  Wightman,  and, 
like  him,  were  all  raised  to  the  Bench, 
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For  some  years  Mr.  Wightman  was 
associated  with-t  he  Attorney -General  (Sir 
John  Campbell),  and  rendered  that  offi- 
cial very  important^egal  assistance.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner 
to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  and  in  1833  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
digesting  the  Criminal  Law.  Mr.  Wight- 
man never  aspired  to  a silk  gown,  atid 
he  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Bar  who  were  promoted  from  a stuff 
gown  to  the  ermine.  In  February,  1841, 
he  received  the  coif,  and  Was  appointed 
a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
when  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

For  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  he 
sat  on  the  Bench,  and  a more  upright, 
independent,  industrious,  and  talented 
man  never  presided  in  our  courts  of  law ; 
and  he  was  much^esteemed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  for  his  amiability 
of  disposition.  He  had  attained  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  was  entitled  to  have  re- 
tired on  full  pension ; but  the  love  in- 
herent in  him  for  the  profession  of  the 
law  was  such  that  he  preferred  to  hold 
his  high  office,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  untiring  zeal  and  ability 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  arrived  at 
York  on  December  5,  and  opened  the 
Commission  for  the  General  Gaol  De- 
livery. He  was  in  his  usual  health,  re- 
markably active  for  his  age,  and  his  in- 
tellectual powers  were  vigorous  and  acute. 
On  the  9th  he  was  occupied  nearly  the 
entire  day  in  the  trial  of  Maria  Cooke, 
for  the  post-office  robbery  at  South  Cave. 
Upwards  of  twenty  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, and  at  the  close  of  the  trial  Sir 
William  summed  up  with  great  care  and 
remarkable  ability.  During  the  after 
part  of  the  day  Mr.  Blackburn  asked 
his  lordship  if  he  would  take  any  more 
defended  cases  that  day,  when  he  inti- 
mated that  he  feared  he  would  be  unable 
to  do  so  for  want  of  time ; but  he  ob- 
served, “ There  is  much  to  be  done  and 
we  must  do  it.”  To  the  jury  he  added, 
“ There  is  indeed  a very  heavy  calendar 
for  us  to  get  through.”  He  retired  to 


rest  about  his  usual  hour,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  December  10,  on  his 
valet  entering  his  bed-room  at  seven 
o’clock,  he  found  his  master  insensible 
and  breathing  heavily.  An  alarm  was 
immediately  given,  and  everything  was 
done  which  skill  could  suggest,  but  in 
vain.  He  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy, 
and  died  on  the  same  day  at  a quarter- 
past  one  o’clock. 

In  1819  Mr.  Wightman  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Baird,  Esq., 
of  Lass  wade,  near  Edinburgh,  by  whom 
he  leaves  a daughter,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  his  death-bed.  Sir  William  is 
the  third  judge  who  has  died  on  circuit 
during  the  last  few  years,  a like  fate 
having  befallen  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd 
and  Mr.  Baron  Watson;  bnt  it  is  now 
nearly  eighty  years  since  a similar  melan- 
choly event  occurred  in  York,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  Knight,  having 
opened  the  Commission  of  Assize  on 
Saturday,  March  11, 1786,  and  attended 
divine  service  in  the  Cathedral  on  the 
next  day,  was  seized  with  malignant 
fever,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  A monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  York  Minster. 


William  Moedey,  Esq. 

Sept.  16,  1863.  At  Sunderland,  aged 
60,  William  Mordey,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.L. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  Sunder- 
land, and  having  embraced  the  medical 
profession  he,  after  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary course,  proceeded  to  London,  where 
at  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals  he 
studied  with  great  industry  and  suc- 
cess ; after  which  he  passed  over  to 
Paris,  where,  under  the  celebrated  M. 
Dupuytren,  and  other  professors,  he  at- 
tained to  great  skill  as  an  operative 
surgeon.  He  also,  under  M.  Esquirol, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  diseases,  and  was  in  after-life 
eminently  successful  in  their  treatment. 

Mr.  Mordey  will  probably  be  longest 
remembered  in  Sunderland  by  his  un- 
ce^sing  exertions  in  the  sanitary  im- 
provements he  took  so  deep  an  interest 
in  promoting.  The  first  invasion  of 
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that  terrible  scourge,  Asiatic  cholera, 
took  place  soon  after  his  establishment 
in  Sunderland : he  threw  into  the  study 
of  that  mysterious  disease  the  full 
powers  of  his  clear  and  enquiring  mind. 

Mr.  Mordey  had  been  for  many  years 
a leading  member  of  the  Sunderland 
Corporation  j and  in  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Mayor,  which  he  held 
at  the  period  of  the  Sunderland  Im- 
provement Act  being  passed,  when  the 
powers  of  the  Corporation  became  greatly 
extended,  and  which  he  in  his  official 
capacity  inaugurated  with  great  zeal 
and  ability. 

Alderman  Mordey  was  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  people’s  park, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  he  took  a leading  part. 
In  1853  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Council  to  be  appointed  a Magistrate, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  an  Alderman,  and  re-elected  in 
1859.  In  politics  he  was  a Liberal. 

In  1829  Mr.  Mordey  married  Anne, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Goodchild,  of  Pallion  Hall,  but  she  died 
in  the  second  year  of  their  marriage, 
leaving  one  son ; and  Mr.  Mordey  con- 
tinued a widower  to  his  decease. 


Petee  Maetin,  Esq. 

ATou.  14,  1863.  At  Reigate,  aged  51, 
Peter  Martin,  esq.,  surgeon. 

The  deceased,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Martin,  was  born  at  Reigate 
April  12,  1812.  The  early  part  of  his 
education  he  received  at  home,  from 
private  tutors,  and  after  apprenticeship 
to  his  father  (a  general  practitioner)  he 
proceeded  to  University  College,  Lon- 
don ; he  was  one  of  the  earliest  students 
in  its  new  medical  classes  and  at  the 
hospital  attached  to  the  College,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  and  Mr.  Liston.  His  thorough- 
going habits  of  industry  were  here  con- 
tinued ; and  as  a meritorious  student  he 
was  rewarded  with  a gold  and  a silver 
medal,  and  with  certificates  of  honour 
in  all  the  classes  he  attended.  Subse- 
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quently,  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  he  was  a 
favoured  and  favourite  student  under 
Mr.  Key  ; and  having  completed  his 
London  career,  he  next  proceeded  to  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  there,  together  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Archibald  Dairy mple  of  Nor- 
wich, he  was  seized  vdth  continued  fever, 
caught  in  the  wards  of  the  Infirmary, 
The  young  men  recovered,  but  it  was 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Martin 
the  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the 
malady  which  eventually  proved  fatal 
to  him.  After  a visit  to  Paris,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  and  practice  of 
Dupuytren,  Louis,  and  other  eminent 
French  professors,  he  returned  to  Rei- 
gate, and  joined  his  father  in  practice. 

Quickly  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
then  Lord  Monson  (predecessor  of  the 
late  lord,  and  a passionate  lover  of  the 
fine  arts),  he  was  induced  to  accompany 
his  lordship  to  the  Continent  as  his 
friend  and  physician ; and  for  three  suc- 
cessive summers,  devoting  four  months 
to  each  excursion,  the  two  travellers 
visited  most  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  studying 
in  their  progress  all  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  then 
to  be  found  in  Europe. 

With  a mind  thus  adorned,  and  en- 
larged by  the  contemplation  of  some  of 
the  grandest  scenes  of  nature,  and  by 
all  the  other  expanding  infiuences  of 
foreign  travel,  Martin  returned  from 
time  to  time  to  his  professional  employ- 
ment at  Reigate;  but  for  some  years 
later,  indeed  up  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Monson’s  death,  in  1842,  he  was  occa- 
sionally absent  with  him. 

Finally,  however,  upon  his  father’s 
retirement,  he  settled  down  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  shortly  after  married  the 
elder  daughter  of  Henry  Holman,  Esq., 
of  Hurstpierpoint.  Followdng  the  bright 
example  of  his  parent,  Peter  Martin  was 
not  content  to  be  useful  to  himself  alone 
— his  was  a nobler  nature.  In  the  midst 
of  the  anxious  and  harassing  duties  of 
a large  practice,  he  found  time  to  study 
how  best  he  might  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow -workers  in  the  medical 
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profession  (the  proceedings  of  the  Poor- 
law  Medical  Reform  Committee  testify 
to  his  labours  in  one  direction)  and,  not 
less  anxiously,  how  to  contribute  to  the 
intellectual  and  social  well-being  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Following  his  father 
(the  founder  of  both  Associations),  he 
became  Secretary  to  the  Surrey  Medical 
Benevolent  Society,  and  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  South-eastern  Branch 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
(now  “ British”)  Association  ; and  to  the 
ability,  tact,  and  judgment  with  which 
he  introduced  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  these  bodies  is  doubtless  owing, 
in  great  measure,  their  present  flourish- 
ing and  influential  position.  But  Peter 
Martin’s  unselfishness  and  love  of  work 
were  best  known,  because  he  was  most 
intimately  known,  to  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  Reigate,  for  whom  and  among 
whom  he  laboured  so  zealously.  These 
can  remember  how  he  delighted  them 
in  days  gone  by  with  his  lectures  ,*  how, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  various  social 
questions  which  arose  in  the  Reigate  of 
that  time,  he  charmed  them  with  the 
universality  and  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  with  the  fluency  and  preci- 
sion of  the  language  in  which  that  know- 
ledge was  imparted.  Increasing  and 
imperative  calls  upon  his  time,  and, 
alas ! too  frequently  recurring  attacks 
of  illness,  had  of  late  compelled  his  par- 
tial retirement  from  the  active  share  he 
once  took  in  all  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  allowed  him  only  now  and  then  to 
re-appear  upon  the  scene,  with  all  the 
freshness,  with  all  the  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, with  all  the  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  with  all  the  modest  de- 
cision of  his  former  years. 

And  it  might  have  been  well  for  him 
(who  shall  now  dare  say  it  w^ould  have 
been  better  for  him  ?)  had  he  earlier 
withdrawn  from  all  but  the  necessary 
duties  of  his  position.  But  his  sense  of 
duty  prompted  him  to  continued  exer- 
tion; and  his  unselfish  nature  allowed 
too  little  consideration  for  his  own  safety 
to  interpose. 

After  suffering,  at  intervals  spread 
over  a longtime,  from  symptoms  of  gas- 
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trie  disorder,  symptoms  which  disap- 
peared entirely  for  many  months  toge- 
ther, leaving  him  apparently  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  health  (two  years  ago 
he  was,  for  him,  stout  and  ruddy),  he 
was  harassed  by  a rapid  succession  of 
anxious  cases,  and  his  strength  soon  be- 
gan to  decline.  His  condition,  how- 
ever, was  no  more  than  usually  alarm- 
ing ; until,  suddenly,  during  the  month 
of  last  June,  vomiting  for  the  first  time 
set  in ; and  altered  blood  appearing  al- 
most immediately  in  the  matters  vo- 
mited, the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  serious  organic  disease  became  but 
too  clear.  Improvement  quickly  follow- 
ing upon  his  consenting  to  make  himself 
the  invalid,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
kind  offer  of  a valued  friend,  who  placed 
his  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  his 
disposal,  to  absent  himself  for  awhile 
from  home.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  island,  however,  his  health  again 
broke  down ; and  he  returned  with  all 
his  symptoms  aggravated.  Another  im- 
provement resulting  from  perfect  repose, 
he  paid  a visit  to  Hurstpier point,  where 
he  continued  to  gain  ground;  and  so 
much  better,  indeed,  did  he  become,  as 
to  be  very  anxious  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  This  not  being  con- 
sidered desirable,  his  old  fondness  for 
travel  was  invoked,  to  reconcile  him  to 
a temporary  absence  from  harder  work  ; 
and  he  left,  in  company  with  his  son  and 
brother-in-law,  for  the  Continent.  He 
had  got  no  farther  than  Brussels,  how- 
ever, when  symptoms  of  obstruction 
again  set  in ; and,  after  a severe  attack 
of  sickness  of  three  days’  duration,  he 
returned  to  Folkestone.  From  Folke- 
stone, where  he  was  again  attacked,  he 
was  removed  as  soon  as  was  practicable 
to  Reigate,  and  from  that  time  never 
left  his  bed.  Nursed  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  long  illness  with  untiring 
endurance  and  marvellous  ability,  his 
inherent  and  hereditary  vitality  was  so 
well  husbanded  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
repeated  attempts  to  rally.  But  mean- 
while his  disease  was  making  progress 
towards  a fatal  termination ; until  at 
last,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a clear  un- 
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clouded  mind,  this  enlightened  and  ac- 
complished man  closed  a life  of  useful- 
ness and  honour  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-one,  leaving  behind  him  a widow 
and  seven  surviving  children. 

“ Few  men,”  remarks  the  writer  of 
the  notice  in  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  from 
which  this  is  abridged,  “ have  left  be- 
hind them  so  many  sorrowing  friends. 
And  this  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  an  attractive  per- 
son; with  all  good  qualities,  intellectual 
and  social,  looking  out  through  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  beaming  in  his  expressive 
face  and  winning  smile,  there  was  that 
about  him  which  to  the  merest  stranger 
was  irresistibly  attractive.  But  this 
was  not  all.  By  those  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  knowing  him  intimately  will 
be  long  cherished  the  remembrance  of 
those  more  solid  attributes  of  that  inner 
life  to  which  the  access  was  not  so  easy ; 
and  when  to  these  are  added  his  uncom- 
promising honesty,  his  fearless  candour, 
and  his  gentle  charity,  all  nurtured  and 
harmonized  and  hallowed  by  faith,  a 
more  complete  and  noble  character  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  or  portrayed.” 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin, 
a public  meeting  was  held  at  Eeigate 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  perpetuating 
his  memory,  w'hen  it  was  resolved,  after 
a full  discussion  of  various  projects  sub- 
mitted, “ That  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Peter  Martin,  there  shall  be  an  exhibi- 
tion founded  at  the  Eeigate  Grammar 
School,  to  be  called  ‘The  Martin  Ex- 
hibition;’” and  also  “That  a bust  of 
the  deceased  be  placed  in  the  Eeigate 
Public  Hall ;”  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  resolutions  into 
effect. 


Timothy  Hutton,  Esq. 

Nov.  18, 1863.  At  Clifton  Castle,  York- 
shire, aged  84,  Timothy  Hutton,  esq. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  second  son 
of  John  Hutton,  Esq.  (nephew  of  Arch- 
bishop Hutton),  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Eichard  Ling,  esq.,  of  Appleby,  was  born 
October  16,  1779,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School,  Eichmond,  under 
Mr.  Temple,  and  at  Christ’s  College, 


Cambridge.  He  was  Captain-Commander 
of  the  Masham  Volunteers  during  the 
French  war,  and  High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire in  1844.  He  married  in  1804, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Chay  tor. 
Esq.,  of  Spennithorne,  who  died  Jan.  4, 
1859,  and  was  buried  in  Downholme 
churchyard,  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month.  The  marriage  by  this  lady,  how- 
ever, left  no  issue.  He  was  a good  land- 
lord and  kind  friend,  and  always  ex- 
hibited a lively  satisfaction  in  retaining 
the  intimacy  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  in  his  early  days.  Until  the 
last  five  years  he  had  always  attended 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Banking  Com- 
pany at  Leyburn,  of  which  he  was  a 
large  shareholder. 

The  family  of  Hutton  is  a somewhat 
ancient  one,  and  two  of  its  members 
have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishops. The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  born  in  1524  at  Priest  Hut- 
ton, Lancashire,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  raised  to  the  Mas- 
tership of  Pembroke  Hall  in  1562.  He 
became  Dean  of  York  in  1567,  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  1589,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  in  1595,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1605.  The  Archbishop  was 
a man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
but  tinctured  with  Puritanism.  He 
purchased  the  estate  of  Marske  for 
his  eldest  son,  Timothy,  who  was  born 
in  1569,  and  was  knighted  at  White- 
hall, whilst  holding  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  In  1602  and  1629 
he  was  chief  magistrate  of  Eichmond, 
and  he  was  also  bow-bearer  to  King 
James.  He  died  in  1629,  whilst  an 
Alderman  of  Eichmond.  His  biographer 
says : — “ A stately  monument,  towards 
which  the  purse  of  his  san  and  the  pen 
of  Jackson,  the  Eector  of  Marske,  con- 
tributed, commemorates  him  in  Eich- 
mond Church.  Clarkson  gives  an  en- 
graving of  it,  and  the  inscriptions  that 
it  bears  are  well  known.”  Matthew, 
Sir  Timothy’s  son,  was  a somewhat  reck- 
less character.  He  sold  most  of  the 
estates,  and  Marske,  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Sir  Conyers  Darcy.  Through  the 
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kindness  of  his  relatives,  however,  this 
estate  was  not  sacrificed.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Royalists 
and  suffered  accordingly,  and  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  more  deeply 
involved  than  ever.  As  no  record  of  his 
decease  is  given  he  died  probably  in  re- 
tirement. He  had  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  would  appear  to  have  died  before 
him.  One  of  them  left  issue,  two  sons 
and  five  daughters,  and  thus  the  line 
was  continued. 

Matthew  Hutton,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  impoverish  the  estates,  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  while  quite 
a boy.  He  had,  however,  an  excellent 
mother,  and  she  “healed  the  breaches 
which  had  been  made  in  the  estate  by 
her  father-in-law,  by  her  industry  and 
loving  care.”  This  youth,  on  growing 
up,  married,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  John 
Hutton,  succeeded  his  father  in  1731. 
He  built  the  stables  and  made  great 
improvements  at  Marske,  and  raised 
a company  of  foot  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  over  which  he  was 
made  Captain  by  Sir  Conyers  Darcy, 
25th  of  September,  that  year.  His  next 
brother,  Matthew  Hutton,  — who  was 
great  uncle  to  the  deceased, — entered 
the  Church.  He  was  educated  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  at  the  Grammar-school  at  Kirkby 
Hill.  In  1704  Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed 
to  the  Grammar-school  at  Ripon,  and 
young  Hutton  went  with  him,  con- 
tinuing under  his  care  for  six  years. 
Thence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  he 
became  a Fellow  of  Christ’s  College  in 
1717.  In  1743  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Bangor,  and  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  in  1747,  which  he 
relinquished  for  Canterbury  four  years 
afterwards.  He  died  in  1751,  having 
held  the  position  of  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury less  than  a year.  The  Primate’s 
eldest  brother,  John,  died  in  1768,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  father.  He 
was  born  at  Marske  Hall  in  the  year 
1730,  and  died  in  1786  ; his  widow  (the 
mother  of  the  deceased)  survived  until 
1828.  This  John  Hutton  left  issue  four 


sons : he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  late  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  who  died 
at  Marske  in  1841.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Hutton  established  the  Swaledale  and 
Wensleydale  Banking  Company,  which 
is  now  a Joint  Stock  Company.  He  also 
greatly  improved  the  Marske  estate, 
besides  which  he  accumulated  a mag- 
nificent library,  a great  portion  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Hutton  within  the 
last  four  years  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
John  Hutton  never  married,  and  the 
estates  descended  to  the  gentleman  just 
deceased. 


Miss  Catheeine  Fleming!-. 

Nov.  23, 1863.  At  Barochan  House, 
Renfrewshire,  aged  78,  Miss  Catherine 
Fleming,  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  family  of  Fleming  of  Barochan. 

The  deceased  lady  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Fleming,  Esq., 
who  died  Nov.  21,  1819,  leaving  his 
heir,  Malcolm,  and  three  daughters.  He 
is  still  remembered  in  the  district  as 
a fine  specimen  of  the  old  “ Scotch 
laird,”  or  “ country  gentleman.”  The 
late  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  three  sisters 
lived  long  and  happily  together  in  the 
house  and  home  of  their  ancestors.  They 
were  all  honoured  and  much  respected 
in  the  parish  and  district.  Their  good 
works,  of  charity  and  otherwise,  it  is 
now  understood  were  larger  and  more 
frequent  than  was  generally  known. 
A few  years  have  wrought  a great  and 
final  change  at  Barochan.  One  after 
another  they  have  all  been  laid  among 
their  kindred  dust  in  the  family  aisle 
within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old  sup- 
pressed Kirk  of  Kilallan.  The  last 
laird  died  in  1852.  The  eldest  sister, 
Elizabeth,  followed  him  in  April,  1856. 
Jane,  the  youngest,  died  in  February, 
1862.  And  Catherine,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, and  last  representative  of  the  name 
and  house  of  the  Flemings  of  Barochan, 
was  on  the  28th  of  November  last  laid 
in  the  same  sequestered  spot.  Miss 
Catherine  Fleming  was  a lady  of  a lite- 
rary turn  of  mind,  and  she  occasionally 
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contributed  to  the  local  press  of  the 
county. 

The  Barochan  family  is  very  ancient. 
Sir  William  Fleming  of  Barochan  is 
named  as  witness  to  a charter  about  the 
year  1309.  In  1488,  William  or  Peter 
Fleming  of  Barochan,  was  Sheriff  of 
Lanark.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland.  This  ancestor 
of  the  family  was  a celebrated  falconer. 
His  bawks  were  set  to  fly  with  those  of 
James  IV.  Barochan’s  tersel  beat  the 
King^s  hawk,  whereupon  “ the  King  un- 
hooded his  favourite  falcon,  and  placed 
the  hood  on  Fleming’s  victorious  tersel.” 
This  royal  hood  was  richly  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  The  hood  thus 
gifted  by  King  James  is  still,  or  was  till 
lately,  kept  as  a favourite  relic  at  Baro- 
chan House.  Most  of  the  gems  or  pre- 
cious stones  have  been  lost.  One  ruby 
remained  long  on  the  hood.  It  was 
considered  of  great  value,  but  it  also 
disappeared  about  the  year  1823.  A 
few  seed  pearls  latterly  only  remained 
on  this  old  hawking  hood.  This  Sir  Peter 
or  William  Fleming  (for  he  seems  to 
have  had  two  names),  along  with  six  of 
his  sons,  followed  the  standard  of  the 
unfortunate  James  IV.  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden,  where  they  all  fell  together. 
— Paisley  Serald. 


Me.  F.  T.  Bellhotise. 

Pec.  6,  1863.  At  his  residence,  Royal 
Crescent,  Notting-hill,  Mr.  Frank  Taylor 
Bellhouse,  architect. 

This  gentleman  was  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  now  of  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  but  whose  name  and  that 
of  his  father  have  been  identified  with 
building  in  Manchester  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse, 
the  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
is  well  known  as  a mechanical  engineer, 
who  has  carried  into  effect  important 
works  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bellhouse  began  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Manchester  about 
the  year  1835  or  1836,  in  the  oflfiice  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson, 
best  known  since  as  the  Siberian  tra- 
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veller,  and  having  for  his  contemporaries 
in  the  office  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Hance, 
secretary  of  the  original  Manchester 
Architectural  Society;  Mr.  Cuffley;  Mr. 
R.  B.  Critchlow,  now  of  Southampton ; 
the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan ; Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  F.S.A.,  and  others.  Subsequently, 
or  after  having  had  the  advantage  of 
a short  sojourn  in  his  father’s  office,  he 
commenced  practice  as  an  architect. 
Some  few  years  since,  he  was  induced 
to  settle  in  London,  having  entered  into 
a partnership.  For  the  last  one  or  two 
years,  however,  when  the  partnership 
had  terminated,  he  occupied  himself 
chiefly  in  drawing,  whilst  turning  at- 
tention to  artistic  pursuits  connected 
with  the  profession.  In  these,  as  in 
his  previous  labours, — which,  in  London, 
included  preparation  of  many  sets  of 
competition  drawings,  as  for  the  Man- 
chester Assize  Courts,  the  rebuilding  of 
Bowden  Church,  and  the  Hartley  Insti- 
tution, Southampton, — he  shewed  much 
ability,  and  industry  that  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind.  He  has  left  a widow, 
and  the  remembrance  with  many  of  a 
valued  and  dear  friend. — {From  “ The 
BuilderP 


The  Dean  oe  Lincoln. 

Pec.  7,  1863.  At  the  Deanery,  Lin- 
coln, aged  54,  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
Gamier,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  last  sur- 
viving son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Gar- 
nier,  D.C.L.,  the  present  Dean  of  Win- 
chester % and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Rector  of  Bishopstoke,  by  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,  of  Bath,  was 
born  at  the  Rectory,  April  15,  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1830,  and  was  afterwards  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College.  He  was  ordained 


» The  eldest  son  was  lost  oflf  the  Mauritius ; 
the  second  was  the  Dean  of  Lincoln ; the  third 
was  in  the  Madras  Cavalry ; and  the  fourth 
was  a most  promising  young  clergyman.  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  and  Curate  of  St.  Ebbe’s, 
Oxford. 
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deacon  in  1833,  and  priest  in  1834, 
both  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Ba- 
got).  After  holding  the  curacy  of  Old 
Alresford,  he  was  appointed  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  Vicarage  of  Lewknor,  Oxon., 
in  1835,  whence  he  was  transferred,  on 
the  nomination  of  Lord  Leicester,  in 
1840,  to  the  Rectory  of  Longford,  Der- 
byshire. He  left  Longford  on  being 
appointed  by  the  trustees  Chaplain  of 
the  Lock  Hospital,  London.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a few  months  after  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Trinity 
Church,  St.  Mary-le-bone.  In  his  large 
London  parish  he  worked  with  un- 
flagging energy,  ability,  zeal,  and  suc- 
cess. Though  himself  professedly  of 
the  Evangelical  school,  he  celebrated 
divine  service  daily  in  his  church,  and 
administered  the  Eucharist  every  Sun- 
day. Thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Ripon  at  the  beginning  of 
1860,  and  he  was  instituted,  but  before 
taking  up  his  residence  there  the  Deanery 
of  Lincoln  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Gifford  Ward ; he  was 
presented  thereto  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  was  installed  April  27th,  1860. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Gamier  was  a strong, 
robust  man,  fond  of  out-door  exercise,  and 
skilful  in  cricketing  and  boating,  being 
a member  of  the  Oxford  eleven  and  the 
eight-oared  boat.  About  nine  years  ago, 
however,  he  met  with  a severe  fall, 
which  seriously  weakened  his  constitu- 
tion and  caused  lameness,  and  shortly 
after  his  translation  to  the  Deanery  of 
Lincoln  he  had  another  fall,  which 
brought  on  paralysis,  from  which  he 
suffered  up  to  his  death.  Still  he  was 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  during  his  residence  he  preached 
many  able  and  powerful  sermons,  evinc- 
ing profound  knowledge  and  a wonder- 
ful command  of  language.  He  con- 
tinued tolerably  well  in  health  and  spi- 
rits until  the  winter  of  1862,  but  he 
was  then  entirely  invalided,  and  in  the 
April  of  1863  he  left  Lincoln  with  his 
family,  intending  to  try  the  German 
baths  j his  physical  state  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  his  reaching  his  intended 


destination.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Winchester,  and  then  went  to  Brighton, 
where  his  health  suffered  considerably 
from  an  abscess  arising  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  spine,  which  had  been  in- 
jured by  his  fall.  He  returned  to  the 
Deanery,  and  though  his  health  appeared 
at  first  to  improve,  he  soon  had  an  ac- 
cess of  paralysis,  which  carried  him  off 
in  a couple  of  days.  Mr.  Gamier  was 
author  of  a pamphlet  issued  in  1835, 
called  “Plain  Remarks  on  the  Poor 
Law,”  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes 
with  a view  of  removing  the  false  no- 
tions and  groundless  fears  entertained 
by  many  of  the  poor  on  the  proposed 
change;  of  “Sermons  on  the  Domes- 
tic Duties”  (1851),  excellent,  forcible, 
and  practical  ; of  an  affecting  sermon 
preached  in  1847  in  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Winchester,  for  the  starving  Irish,  which 
appeal  produced  double  the  amount  col- 
lected on  any  previous  occasion  in  that 
church;  and  of  various  occasional  ser- 
mons. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  school.  He  was  of  a most  cheer- 
ful, benevolent,  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  was  always  willing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  every  movement  or  agency  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  or  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind.  His  bodily  af- 
fliction did  not  permit  of  his  accom- 
plishing much  since  his  institution  to 
the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  but  nevertheless 
he  took  an  active  part  in  a public  meet- 
ing shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  his 
interest  in  public  matters  remained  un- 
abated. 

Mr.  Gamier  married,  in  1835,  Lady 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Keppel,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Charles,  fourth  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  who  bore  him  twelve 
children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Two  of  the  daughters  are  married,  one 
to  Colonel  Newdegate  and  one  to  Philip 
Oxendon  Papillon,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Col- 
chester; and  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Gamier,  was  recently  elected  to  a Fel- 
lowship at  All  Souls,  an  honour  which 
he  is  the  third  in  succession  of  his 
family  to  hold. 
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John  Henry  Green,  Esq.,  E.R.S. 

Dec.  13,  1863.  At  the  Mount,  Had- 
ley,  aged  72,  John  Henry  Green,  Esq., 

E.R.S. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Cline,  was  born  in  1791,  and  re- 
ceived his  professional  education  under 
his  uncle  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  on  December  1, 
1815,  having  for  two  years  previously 
acted  as  demonstrator  at  the  Hospital, 
and  in  1818  he  joined  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Astley)  Cooper  as  joint  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  In  1820  he 
succeeded  the  younger  Cline  as  sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  with 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  then  delivered  lec- 
tures on  surgery  and  pathology.  As 
an  operative  surgeon,  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  performed 
that  for  lithotomy,  having  in  1827  ope- 
rated in  forty  cases,  and  lost  only  one 
patient.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  surgery  in  King’s 
College,  of  which  institution  he  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  a member  of  coun- 
cil. In  1831  he  wrote  a pamphlet, 
called  “ Distinction  without  Separation,” 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  prove  that  the 
distinction  usually  recognised  between 
physician  and  surgeon  did  not  really 
exist ; and  in  1834  he  proposed  an  im- 
proved system  of  medical  education,  the 
chief  points  of  which  have  since  been 
very  generally  adopted.  In  1835,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lynn,  surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  and  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  College,  Mr.  Green 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Chair, 
and  in  1840  he  was  requested  by  his 
colleagues  to  deliver  the  annual  Hunte- 
rian oration  ; and  so  much  satisfaction 
did  this  afford  them  that  at  their  earnest 
request  he  published  it  under  the  title 
of  “ Vital  Dynamics and  again,  in 
1847,  he  became  Hunterian  orator,  and 
published  the  lectures  under  the  name 
of  Mental  Dynamics.”  In  1846,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  an  appointment  he  held 


up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  in 
1849  he  obtained  the  President’s  gown 
— an  honour  again  conferred  on  him  in 
1858.  From  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment he  received  the  appointment  of 
President  of  the  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Green,  though  at  last  sudden,  was  not 
altogether  unexpected ; for  he  had  been 
labouring  for  some  months  under  a 
severe  attack  of  gout,  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  resignation 
of  his  various  offices  was  contemplated, 
in  order  that,  by  affording  rest,  so  valu- 
able a life  might  be  prolonged,  and  he 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
visit  his  sitting-room,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  illness  which  car- 
ried him  off. 


W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

Dec.  24, 1863.  At  Kensington  Palace 
Green,  aged  52,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Esq. 

The  deceased,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was  born 
at  Calcutta  in  1811,  his  father  being 
a member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
and  his  uncle  a physician  at  Chester. 
His  great  grandfather  was  Dr.  Thack- 
eray, of  Harrow,  who  went  to  Cambridge 
in  1710,  an  excellent  scholar  and  clever 
man,  who  introduced  at  Harrow  the 
Eton  system  : he  partly  educated  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  his  epitaph  was 
written  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Parr.  The  son 
of  the  Doctor  married  a Miss  Webb,  of 
the  old  English  family  to  which  the 
Brigadier  Webb,  of  Marlborough’s  wars, 
belonged ; he  made  a fortune  in  India, 
but  eventually  settled  at  Hadley,  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  died.  There  are 
numerous  descendants  of  the  Head 
Master  of  Harrow  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  Indian  Service,  and  traces  of  the 
influence  of  family  connections  are  found 
in  many  of  the  writings  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Like  other  English  children  horn  in 
India,  young  Thackeray  was  sent  home 
for  education  (in  1817),  and  the  voyage 
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— during  which  he  saw  Napoleon  in  his 
island  prison — was  among  his  earliest 
recollections.  He  was  placed  at  the 
Charterhouse,  where,  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell,  he  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, and  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  and  especially 
the  Latin  poets,  which  exercised  a great 
influence  over  his  genius  and  his  diction. 

From  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  taking 
a degree;  and  afterwards,  having  ex- 
perienced some  reverses  of  fortune  (for 
he  had  inherited  considerable  property), 
he  began  a career  as  an  artist,  which  he 
did  not  eventually  pursue  further  than 
to  illustrate  his  own  writings.  He  next 
appeared  as  a newspaper  writer,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,”  as  in  after 
life  he  was  connected  with  the  “Times.” 
The  first  contributions  he  made  to  lite- 
rature nnder  a distinctive  name  were  the 
tales,  criticisms,  and  descriptive  sketches 
which  appeared  in  “ Fraser’s  Magazine” 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Michael  An- 
gelo Titmarsh,  and  George  Fitz-Boodle, 
Esq.  The  keen  observation,  delicate 
irony,  and  refined  style  of  these  maga- 
zine papers  attracted  the  notice  of 
readers  like  the  late  John  Sterling,  who 
predicted  the  author’s  future  fame,  but 
left  the  mass  unconscious  of  an  extra- 
ordinary merit.  The  earliest  of  his 
works  which  appeared  in  a separate 
form  were  “The  Paris  Sketch  Book” 
(1840),  and  “The  Second  Funeral  of 
Napoleon,”  and  “The  Chronicles  of  a 
Drum,”  in  metre,  published  together 
(1841).  But  neither  these  nor  “ The 
Irish  Sketch  Book”  (1843)  made  a per- 
manent impression  on  the  public,  which 
was  in  this  case  slow  to  discover  unaided 
merit.  He  afterwards  became  a con- 
tributor to  “ Punch,”  and  the  earlier 
volumes  of  that  periodical  bear  evidence 
of  his  faculty  of  satirizing  society  as 
it  actually  is,  and  of  his  peculiar  faculty 
of  writing  verse  in  a style  at  once  easy 
and  original.  His  pseudonym  of  M.  A. 
Titmarsh  at  length  became  famous,  and 
a brilliant  career  was  before  him.  In 
“Vanity  Fair,”  which  appeared  in  1846 


in  monthly  numbers  after  the  Dickens 
fashion,  he  took  a larger  canvas  and 
filled  it  with  a group  of  portraits  not 
excelled  through  all  fiction  in  ori- 
ginality, variety,  and  force,  though 
their  truth  was  not  so  generally  al- 
lowed. From  this  time  it  became  the 
practice  to  speak  of  him  as  the  modern 
Fielding.  After  some  small  occasional 
and  Christmas  books,  “Notes  of  a 
Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo” 
(1846),  “Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball”  (1847), 
“Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends” 
(1849),  he  published  “Pendennis,”  in 
which  he  seemed  to  dwell  by  preference 
on  the  dark  side  of  human  character, 
and  to  hold  up  the  petty  and  ignoble 
side  of  all  things,  while  overlooking  the 
goodness  that  exists  in  the  world ; and 
this  unhappy  tendency  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  his  own  cha- 
racter cynical  and  austere,  whereas  in 
fact  he  was  quite  the  reverse,  but  his 
habitual  manner  was  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood by  those  who  did  not  in- 
timately know  him. 

In  1851  Mr.  Thackeray  delivered,  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  a course  of  “Six  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Humourists,”  which 
have  since  been  numbered  with  his  pub- 
lished works.  In  1852  “ The  History 
of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,”  was  given  to 
the  world.  The  nobler  tone  of  this 
work  may  be  considered  either  as  a re- 
futation of  the  censures  founded  on  the 
features  of  “ Pendennis,”  or  as  an  im- 
provement suggested  by  the  taste  of 
the  public,  expressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  adverse  criticism.  “ The  New- 
comes,”  published  in  1855,  revealed  a 
deeper  pathos  than  any  of  his  previous 
novels,  and  shewed  that  the  author 
could,  when  he  pleased,  give  pictures 
of  moral  beauty  and  loveliness.  The 
success  of  the  “ Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists”  led  him  to  prepare  another 
series  on  “ The  Four  Georges,”  which 
he  first  delivered  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  which  he  is  considered  to  have 
deferred  too  much  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  his  republican  auditoi’s. 

In  1857  Mr.  Thackeray  solicited  the 
suffrages  of  the  constituency  of  the  city 
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of  Oxford,  in  the  ultra-Liberal  interest, 
but  was  unsuccessful;  and  in  tbe  same 
year  be  was  writing  and  publishing  his 
Virginians,”  the  last  of  his  principal 
novels.  In  1860  he  became  the  editor 
of  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine,”  which 
rapidly  attained  a high  degree  of  suc- 
cess. “ Lovel  the  Widower”  and  “ The 
Adventures  of  Philip”  appeared  in  its 
pages,  but  they  are  not  to  he  compared 
with  the  series  of  fictions  by  which 
they  were  preceded. 

Although  called  to  the  Bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1848,  Mr.  Thackeray 
never  practised.  Until  of  late  years 
his  career  was  up-hill,  struggling,  and 
painful.  He  had  to  endure  a domestic 
bereavement  of  a peculiarly  painful  na- 
ture; and  he  suffered  from  a sickness 
which  interrupted  the  publication  of 
Pendennis,”  in  the  middle  of  that 
work,  and  threatened  to  bring  his  life 
to  a premature  close.  During  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  these 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  was  but  a few  days  before  his  death 
congratulating  himself  on  having  en- 
tirely recovered  from  an  illness  that 
had  harassed  him  for  years,  and  was 
actively  engaged  on  a new  work,  a por- 
tion of  which  he  exhibited  to  a friend. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber he  retired  to  rest  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  leaves 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  author  of  “ The  Story 
of  Elizabeth”  in  the  “Cornhill  Ma- 
gazine.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  interred  in  the 
Kensal  Green  cemetery,  and  the  funeral 
w'as  attended  by  many  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  w'orld.  Many 
criticisms  alike  on  his  productions  and 
Ins  personal  character  have  appeared, 
of  which  the  following  appears  to  us 
the  best  considered  : — 

“The  position  of  Mr.  Thackeray  as 
a novelist  is  easily  defined.  He  repre- 
sented the  English  novel  as  the  direct 
representative  of  Fielding.  Other  men 
wTote  more  popular  stories.  But  he 
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excelled  all  men  in  an  intellectual  re- 
presentation of  intellectual  English  life, 
— in  reflecting  the  thought,  sentiment, 
taste,  of  the  classes  whose  character  de- 
termines the  opinion  of  posterity  about 
each  generation.  He  was  even  more 
a philosopher  than  a painter, — and  more 
a thinker  than  a humourist, — although 
he  was  an  admirable  painter  and  an 
admirable  humourist.  His  culture  sup- 
plied an  adequate  basis  to  his  obser- 
vation. He  probably  knew  no  English 
writers  better  than  he  knew  Horace 
and  Montaigne,  and  he  was  always 
grateful  to  Charterhouse  for  the  dis- 
cipline which  enabled  him,  though  his 
life  was  not  properly  a studious  one,  to 
interpenetrate  his  thoroughly  modern 
dissertation  with  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  purest  classical  subtlety. 

“ Those  who  were  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  this  memorable  man,^ — 
wdio  saw  him  at  home, — who  knew  the 
real  truth  about  his  disposition  and  pri- 
vate conduct, -—are  alone  able  to  do 
him  justice  in  these  respects.  He  was 
one  of  the  kindest  men  living  of  his 
time,  hospitable,  generous,  charitable, 
tolerant,  in  a degree  which  would  have 
been  a distinction  in  itself  to  a man  dis- 
tinguished for  nothing  else.  His  prin- 
ciples, too,  were  conspicuously  sound. 
He  honoured  above  all  men  those  wri- 
ters who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  virtue;  and  shrinking  as  he 
did  from  everything  like  cant,  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  per- 
sonal homage  to  the  religious  institu- 
tions and  sentiments  of  the  country 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Dec.  7,  1863.  The  Eev.  William  Kell,  B.D. 
(p.  128),  a native  of  Northumberland,  gra- 
duated at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1821.  He  was  author  of  a volume  of  ser- 
mons, of  which  three  editions  were  published  ; 
“An  Essay  on  Popular  Preaching,”  and  se- 
veral occasional  sermons.  He  also  edited 
Meade’s  “ Ti’eatise  on  Sincerity,”  and  Chal- 
loner  Abridged. 

Dec.  16.  Suddenly,  aged  51,  the  Rev.  John 
Bright,  of  Totterton-hall,  Salop. 

Dec.  19.  At  Furneux  Pelham,  aged  61,  JoAn 
Gihso7i,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  the  parish  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

At  Oldham,  aged  38,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Keene, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Chadderton. 

At  Wattisfield  Rectory,  aged  58,  the  Rev. 
George  Coulcher. 

Dec.  23.  At  the  Rectory,  Ditcheat,  aged  95, 
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the  Kev.  William  Leir,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Boston,  and  in  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  Somersetshire. 

Dec.  24.  At  Crow  shot-lodge,  East  W oodhay, 
Hants.,  aged  61,  the  Rev.  Richard  SanJcey, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Witney,  Oxon.,  and  late  Vicar 
of  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Dec.  25.  At  his  residence,  Harcourt>-st. , 
Dublin,  aged  76,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev, 
Henry  Pakenham,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s 
and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals.  The  deceased, 
■who  -was  brother  of  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Her- 
cules Pakenham,  officers  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  successively  Incumbent  of 
Laracor  (in  which  parish,  as  well  as  in  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s,  he  was  one  of  Dean 
Swift’s  successors),  Ballyroan,  Queen’s  County, 
and  Ardhraccan,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  He 
was  also  Archdeacon  of  Emly.  It  is  stated 
that  the  late  Dean  spent  above  £2,000  of  his 
own  money  in  repairing  the  cathedral,  which 
he  found  in  a dilapidated  state. 

Dec.  26.  After  a few  hours’  illness,  aged  55, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Whytehead,  Rector  of  All 
Saints’,  North-street,  York.  The  intellectual 
powers  and  literary  acquirements  of  the  de- 
ceased were  very  considerable.  At  the  usual 
age  he  became  a member  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  at  which  University  he  graduated 
as  ninth  Wrangler,  and  in  the  second  class  of 
the  Classical  Tripos.  At  this  period  it  was  his 
earnest  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  a missionary  to  the  heathen;  nor  did  he 
abandon  this  purpose  until  the  conviction  was 
forced  upon  him  that  he  was  physically  un- 
fitted for  such  work  by  the  feebleness  of  his 
health.  Thenceforward  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  at  home;  but  he 
manifested  his  devotion  to  the  missionary  cause 
by  occupying  for  several  years  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  York  Auxiliary  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
“The  Warrant  of  Faith,”  and  “ A Key  to  the 
Prayer-hook,”  which  display  much  research. 

Dec.  28,  Aged  63,  the  Ven.  Thomas  Bevan, 
Archdeacon  of  St.  David’s.  The  Ven,  Arch- 
deacon had  very  shortly  before  his  death  re- 
signed the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter,  Carmarthen, 
through  ill  health.  The  “ Welshman  ” speaks 
thus  of  him  “ For  more  than  thirty  years 
Archdeacon  Bevan  laboured  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  marked  success  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter’s.  As  an  earnest,  usef  d,  evangelical 
preacher,  he  had  few  equals  in  the  Principality. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  show,  no  straining  after 
effect,  but  his  sermons  were  plain,  practical, 
heart-searching.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  hear  him  without  feeling  that  the  preacher 
forgot  everything  but  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
congregation.  His  was  unadorned  but  effective 
eloquence.”  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  assemblage,  and  had  more  of 
a public  character  than  any  that  has  for  many 
years  been  seen  in  Wales. 

Dec.  29.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  W.  Holloway, 
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Incumhentof St.  John’s,  Stratford.  “Mr. Hollo- 
way started  in  life  as  a medical  practitioner  at 
Kingston,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  medical  department  of  the  Kingston 
Dispensary.  He  also  occasionally  officiated  as 
minister  of  a dissenting  chapel ; and  sub- 
sequently he  was  well  known  as  a popular 
dissenting  preacher  at  Mitcham,  Romford, 
Woodford,  Kingslaiid,  and  other  places.  Whilst 
at  Kingsland  he  applied  to  the  then  Bishop  of 
London  to  he  ordained  as  a clergyman,  but 
Bishop  Blomfield  declined  to  comply.  The  de- 
ceased shortly  afterwards  visited  Rouen,  where 
he  took  charge  of  a congregation  formed 
on  the  principles  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  where  he  resided  five  years.  He  next 
removed  to  Havre,  and  during  his  residence 
there  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  subsequently  ordained  him. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  of  Ash- 
bourne, and  to  the  incumbency  of  Rocester, 
Staffordshire,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ram,  the  Vicar  of  West  Ham, 
who  appointed  him  to  the  incumbency  of  St. 
John’s,  Stratford,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Nicholls  in  the  year  1851.”— 
Essex  Standard. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father  (Roht.  Brooks, 
esq.,  M.P.,  Woodcote-park,  Epsom),  aged  26, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Brooks,  M.A. 

Jan.  1,  1864.  At  Great  Ponton  Rectory, 
aged  52,  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Rotchett,  M.A. 

Jan.  3.  At  Lancaster,  aged  90,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Rowley,  A.M.,  late  Chaplain  of  Lan- 
caster Castle. 

Jan.  4.  At  Dublin,  aged  76,  the  James 
Duncan  Long,  M.A.,  thirty-seven  years  In- 
cumbent of  Drumcondra,  Diocese  of  Dublin. 

Jan,  5.  At  the  Deanery,  Cork,  aged  83,  the 
Very  Rev.  Horace  Townsend  Newman,  M.A. 
The  deceased,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
county  family,  and  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Dalys  of  Dunsandle,  was  for 
many  years  Rector  of  Bandon,  with  a stall 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cork.  In  1842,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Dr.  O’Brien  to  the  see  of  Ossory, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Cork. 
He  kept  aloof  from  the  National  Education 
Board,  and,  on  the  contrary,  “ the  Church 
Education  Society  was  his  special,  most  con- 
stant, and  most  cherished  care.  From  its 
foundation,”  says  the  “ Cork  Constitution,” 
“he  clung  to  it,  working  harder  for  it  as  it 
was  more  frowned  upon  by  the  powers.”  He 
was  respected  wherever  he  was  known,  as  a 
faithful,  zeal  lus,  and  laborious  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
leader  in  Cork. 

At  Upton-upon-Severn,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Joseph  Tayler,  Rector  of  Upton-upon-Severn. 

Jan.  6.  At  Haiiworth-house,  near  Houns- 
low, aged  79,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jephson,  B.D. 

Jan.  7.  At  Ely-house,  Dover-st.,  London, 
aged  83,  the  Right  Rev.  tue  Bishop  of  Lly. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Weston  Vicarage,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Be7ijamin  Donne. 
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Jan.  9.  Aged  67,  the  Kev.  Richard  Water- 
field,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Thurcaston-cum-Anstev, 
Leicestershire,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 

Aged  55,  the  Rev.  Abel  Seyer  Leadon,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Wymington,  Beds.,  second  son  of  the 
late  Rer.  Abel  Leadon,  of  Totteridge,  Herts., 
and  Rector  of  Friern  Barnet,  Middlesex. 

Jan.  10.  At  Bilton-haU,  York,  of  paralysis, 
aged  77,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jessop,  D.D.,  lately 
Yiear  of  Wighill. 

Jan.  12.  Aged  51,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Marriott 
Leir,  Rector  of  Charlton  Musgrove,  Somerset. 

At  Aspley  Guise,  Beds.,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
John  Vaux  Moore,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Ja7i.  13.  At  Hampstead,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
Senry  Hunt  Piper,  formerly  of  Morton,  near 
SheflBeld. 

Jan.  1-1.  At  Winchester,  aged  76,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Quiche,  Fellow  of  Winchester  College, 
and  Rector  of  Biddeston,  Wilts. 

Jan.  15.  At  Ham  Rectory,  aged  71,  the 
Rev.  David  Morgan. 

Jan.  17.  At  Surbiton,  Sun-ey,  aged  51,  the 
Rev.  M.  Macdonald,  late  Incumbent  of  South- 
end,  Essex. 

Ja7i.  18.  Aged  76,  the  Rev.  Joh7i  Maivhey 
Cooper,  M.A.,  of  Deeping  St.  James,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  for  fifty  years  the  Rector  of  Peckle- 
ton,  Leicestershii-e,  where  he  resided.  He  was 
for  many  years  an  active  and  intelligent  Ma- 
gistrate for  both  counties. 

Aged  97,  the  Rev.  Streynsha7n  Master,  M.A., 
sixty-six  yeai's  Rector  of  Croston,  Lancashire. 

Jan.  19.  At  the  Vicai'age,  aged  75,  the  Rev, 
Tho/nas  Hi7ix7na7i  Gale,  Yiear  of  Godmersham, 
Kent. 


DEATHS. 

AEEAMGED  IM  CHEOMOLOGICAL  OEDEE. 

Oct.  12,  1863.  At  Invercargill,  Southland, 
Mew  Zealand,  William  Augustus,  son  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Gordon,  Royal  Artillery,  Southampton. 

Oct.  20.  At  Gibraltar,  Capt.  Henry  Peacock, 
Paymaster,  4th  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade. 

Oct.  28.  At  Illawarra,  M.S.W.,  Sarah  Isa- 
be:ia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Corlette,  M.A.,  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  dau.  of  R.  Reece, 
esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Barbados. 

A'oe.  3.  At  Peshawur,  Lieut. -Col.  Robert 
Warburton,  Royal  Artillery. 

Xov.  G.  Killed  in  action,  at  the  Umbeyla 
Pass,  Lieut.  T.  B.  Dougal,  of  the  79th  Came- 
ronians,  second  son  of  J.  Dougal,  esq.,  of  Glen- 
ferness,  M.B. 

A or.  13.  Killed,  aged  28,  Capt.  J.  P.  David- 
son, 1st  Punjaub  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
J.  R.  Davidson,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  Resident  at  Mag-* 
pore. 

Not.  16.  At  Dehra,  aged  34,  Ellen,  wife  of 
Major  E.  Ross,  of  the  Bengal  Stiff  Corps. 

At  G;  nda,  Oude,  aged  25,  I.ieut.  Ilotham 
Tajicr  Woodcock,  Bengal  St-aff  Corps,  fouith 


son  of  E.  E.  Woodcock,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

Nov.  18.  Killed,  at  Umbeyla,  Henry  Howard 
Chapman,  esq..  Adjutant  of  H.M.’s  101st  Royal 
Bengal  Fusiliers.  At  the  same  time  and  place, 
aged  24,  Lieut.  W.  F.  Mosley,  H.M.’s  14th 
Regt.  of  Ferozepore,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  W.  B.  Mosley,  of  the  late  Indian  Army ; 
and,  aged  26,  Sheridan  Gore-J ones,  Lieut.  79th 
Cameron  Highlanders,  youngest  son  of  John 
Gore-Jones,  esq.,  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary. 

Nov.  19.  Killed,  at  Umbeyla,  aged  33,  Capt 
Charles  Francis  Smith,  H.M.’s  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh 
Smith,  formerly  Rector  of  Stoke  d’Abernon, 
Surrey.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  aged  27, 
Robert  Barttelot  Aldridge,  Capt.  in  the  71st 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  second  son  of  Robert 
Aldridge,  esq.,  of  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  Sussex. 
He  had  served  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and 
also  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  after  which  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  depot  companies  of  his 
regiment  at  Stirling  for  some  time,  and  he  had 
only  reached  India  about  a month  before  his 
death. 

Nov.  20.  At  Trichinopoly,  Constance  Sey- 
mer,  wife  of  Major  Marsac,  of  the  Madras  Staff 
Corps. 

Nov.  21.  At  Tienna,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
Mayseder,  artist  of  the  Imperial  chamber  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Among  his  scholars  were 
Ernst,  Yieuxtemps,  and  Joachim. 

Nov.  22.  At  Neemucb,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Capt.  E.  S.  Beamish,  H.M.’s  Bombay  Artillery, 
fifth  dau.  of  J.  Dougal,  esq.,  of  Glenfemess, 
M.B. 

Nov.  25.  On  hoard  the  “Calcutta,”  on  his 
voyage  home.  Major  Alexander  Brathwaite 
Fenwick,  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  third  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  ColUngwood  Forster  Fenwick, 
Rector  of  Brooke,  and  of  Althorp-house,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Nov.  26.  At  Loodianah,  Punjaub,  Frances 
Ehzabeth  Boileau,  dau.  of  Charles  P.  Elliott, 
esq.,  Bengal  C.S. 

Nov.  27.  At  Dinapore,  aged  21,  Yemon  Jas. 
Hodson,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  4th  European  Light 
Cavalry,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Stephen 
Hodson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, and  nephew  of  the  late  Major  Hodson, 
of  “Hodson’s  Horse.” 

Dec.  4.  At  Kussoolie,  Punjaub,  aged  25, 
Fanny,  wife  of  George  Schilling,  esq.,  of  Put- 
theu,  Oude,  and  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  F. 
Jenkins,  Yiear  of  BiUinghay,  Sleaford,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Lost,  with  the  ship  “ Clifton,”  hormd  to  Ma- 
dras, aged  18,  ISIr.  John  Templeman  Hussey, 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Hussey,  of  Colway- 
lodge,  Lyme,  Dorset,  late  of  H.M.’s  67th  and 
26th  Cameronians. 

Dec.  7.  Mear  Newhaven,  Sussex,  aged  58, 
Frederick  Thos.  Sergeant,  esq.,  M.A.,  of  Cor- 
pus Chiisti  College,  Cambridge,  and  barrister- 
at-law,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Dec.  8.  At  Glasgow,  John  Strang,  esq., 
LL.D.,  City  Chamberlain.  He  was  the  son  of 
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John  Strang,  esq.,  of  Dowanhill,  a Glasgow 
merchant,  and  was  born  in  1795.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  his  father,  but  he  did 
not  seek  to  extend  it,  preferring  rather  to  fol- 
low the  promptings  of  a literary  taste,  which 
a sufficient  share  of  inherited  wealth  enabled 
him  to  indulge.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
France  and  Italy  in  1817,  and  while  at  home 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  translating  tales  and 
short  poems  from  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, the  result  of  which  was  the  anonymous 
publication,  while  yet  comparatively  young,  of 
a small  work  entitled  “ Tales  of  Humour  and 
Romance,  from  the  German  of  Hoffman  and 
others.”  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  1830  published  a small  volume 
on  this  subject;  he  was,  besides,  a sketcher  of 
no  mean  merit.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  conversion  of  what 
was  called  the  Fir  Park  into  the  present  Ne- 
cropolis, one  of  the  finest  garden  cemeteries  in 
Europe.  In  1832  he  edited  the  “ Day,”  a Glas- 
gow daily  newspaper  of  a literary  character, 
which  lived  for  six  months,  and  in  which  many 
of  his  shorter  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  ap- 
peared. In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Glasgow  City  Chamberlain,  a position  which 
he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ; and  about  twelve  years  ago  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  His  official  duties  and 
valuable  reports  on  manufactures,  sanitary  and 
moral  questions,  &c.,  so  occupied  his  time  that 
his  next  work,  on  “ Glasgow  and  its  Clubs,” 
was  not  published  until  the  end  of  1855.  It 
attracted  general  and  favourable  attention,  as 
giving  an  exceedingly  interesting  history  of 
Glasgow  society  and  manners  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  For  some  time  past  Dr. 
Strang’s  health  had  been  failing,  and  with  a 
view  to  regain  a measure  of  strength,  he  visited 
the  Continent  last  summer,  and  spent  nearly 
two  months  in  France  and  Italy.  While  thus 
travelling  about  he  wrote  a series  of  descrip- 
tive notices  of  his  tour,  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  “Glasgow  Herald,”  and 
were  published  separately,  in  a little  volume 
entitled  “Travelling  Notes  of  an  Invalid  in 
Search  of  Health,”  only  a week  before  his 
death. — Scottish  Paper. 

Bee.  10.  At  Mhow,  aged  24,  Henry  Francis 
Campbell,  esq.,  Lieut.  72d  Highlanders,  second 
son  of  Jas.  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Hampton  Court. 

At  Withecombe,  near  Exmouth,  Devon,  aged 
34,  Mary,  wife  of  Staff-Commander  J.  C.  Bar- 
low,  R.N. 

Bee.  15.  At  Gwinear,  Cornwall,  aged  91, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  Vawdi’ey. 

At  his  residence,  Wyr e-hall,  Penkridge,  after 
a short  illness,  aged  44,  John  Collis,  esq.,  soli- 
citor, one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
Penkridge  division. 

Bee.  16.  At  Port  Hope,  Canada  West,  Jane, 
wife  of  Forster  Boulton,  esq.,  second  dau.  of 
Col.  James  Graham,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Gen.  Samuel  Graham,  Stirling  Castle. 
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Bee.  17.  At  the  house  of  her  hrother-in- 
law  (the  Rev.  H.  W.  Richter,  Minster-yard), 
aged  66,  Arabella  Rigby,  the  youngest  and 
last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Rigby,  Vicar  of  St  Mary’s,  Beverley. 

At  Malta,  aged  23,  Theophilus  Stratford 
Persse,  third  son  of  the  late  Burton  Persse, 
esq.,  of  Moyode  Castle,  co.  Galway. 

At  Albury-house,  St.  Jacques,  Guernsey,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  T.  F.  J.  Russel,  43rd  Madras  N.I. 

Dec.  18.  At  Radford,  Devon,  aged  75,  Col. 
Harry  Bulteel  Harris,  K.H. 

In  France,  Peter  Wm.  Hamilton,  Capt.  R.N., 
and  H.M.’s  Consul  at  Charente. 

At  Kildimo  Glebe,  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Maunsell,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Maunsell,  late  Rector  of  Kilmurry,  Limerick. 

At  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  aged  26,  Capt. 
F.  C.  Playne,  1st  Battalion  Rifie  Brigade,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Playne,  esq.,  of  Longfords,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Wm.  Buchanan, 
esq.,  Solicitor  of  Tithes  in  Scotland,  and  H.M.’s 
Advocate  in  the  Court  of  Teinds.  See  Obi- 
tuary. 

At  Bath,  Maria,  widow  of  Capt.  Hen.  James, 
20th  Regt.,  B.N.I. 

Bee.  19.  At  his  residence,  Charles-st.,  Berke- 
ley-sq.,  aged  83,  Sir  John  Campbell,  K.C.T.S. 
See  Obituary. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  74,  Geo.  Carr 
Clark,  esq.,  late  of  Ellinthorpe-hall,  Tasmania. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Glenstriven-house,  Argyllshire,  Jemima, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Cameron,  esq., 
Camisky,  Inverness-shire,  (formerly  Capt.  79th 
Cameron  Highlanders,)  and  wife  of  D.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, esq.,  of  Glenstriven. 

Bee.  20.  At  her  residence,  York-pl.,  Port- 
man-sq.,  Florentia  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  Miles  Nightingall,  K.C.B.,  Col.  of 
H.M.’s  49th  Regt. 

At  Buckland-house,  Braunton,  North  Devon, 
aged  23,  Oliver  Robinson,  esq.,  late  of  the  6th 
Royal  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  J.  D.  Robin- 
son, R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Hazlemere-lodge,  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks.,  aged  75,  John  Staples  Ive, 
esq. 

At  her  residence.  Edge-lane,  Liverpool,  aged 
112  years  and  six  months.  Miss  Mary  Billinge. 
She  was  born  at  Eccleston,  near  Prescot,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1751.  She  retained  her  facul- 
ties in  a very  remarkable  degree  to  the  last, 
and  was  never  known  to  have  been  confined  to 
her  bed  a single  day  until  the  week  preceding 
her  decease. 

Dec.  21.  In  Gloucester-st.,  Warwick-sq., 
aged  60,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Lady  Campbell, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Bainbridge,  esq. 

Of  apoplexy,  aged  37,  Wm.  Conyngham 
Lynch  Blosse,  Capt.  R.A. 

Aged  53,  Helen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodg- 
son, Vicar  of  Hoxne,  Suffolk. 

At  Woolwich-common,  Agnes  Alston  Spear- 
man, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Brigade-Major 
Spearman,  R.A. 
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Bee.  22.  At  Eastbourne,  aged  57,  Major 
Geo.  Turner,  H.E.LC.S. 

At  the  Cloisters,  Windsor,  aged  42,  Isabella 
Georgiana,  vsdfe  of  Geo.  J.  Elvey,  Mus.D.,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Bowyer  Nichols,  esq.,  of 
Hanger-hill,  Ealing, 

At  Kensington,  aged  73,  Catharine  Jones, 
■widow  of  Capt.  Thos.  Burton,  R.N. 

At  his  residence.  Gothic-hall,  Enfield,  John 
Eyre  Ashby,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

At  Mansfield,  Notts.,  aged  61,  David  Wheat- 
croft,  esq.,  of  Wingfield-pk.,  Derbyshire. 

At  the  Moat-house,  Tamworth,  Alice,  relict 
of  the  late  Robert  Woody,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Aden,  Frances,  wife  of  Wm.  Croughton 
Stileman,  Capt.  15th  Regt.  N.I.,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Gibbard,  esq.,  of  Sharnbrook- 
house,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Paris,  Mr.  Charles  Dotesio,  late  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Slough. 

Bee.  23.  At  Tathwell-hall,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  60,  Frederick  Chaplin,  esq. 

In  Hamilton -terr,,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  80, 
Fanny,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Twiss,  LL.D., 
late  of  Trevallyn,  Denbighshire. 

At  Dinnington-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  53, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Athorpe,  esq. 

Dee.  24.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Catharine 
Elizabeth  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
John  James  Scott  Douglas,  bart.,  of  Spring- 
wood-park,  Kelso,  N.B. 

At  Kensington  Palace*Green,  aged  52,  Wm. 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  esq.  See  Obituary. 

At  Cambridge,  aged  62,  George  Leapingwell, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-seven  years  one  of  the 
Esquire  Bedels  of  the  University.  The  de- 
ceased graduated  in  1823,  chose  the  bar  for  his 
profession,  and  acquired  a tolerable  though  not 
a showy  practice,  his  talents  being  more  in  re- 
quest in  the  chamber  than  in  the  court ; while 
a sincere  attachment  to  the  University  tended 
to  his  willingly  confining  himself  to  its  limits, 
within  which  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  law 
has  tended  to  aid  many  an  aspiring  student, 
while  his  opinion  had  great  weight  in  Univer- 
sity councils.  Elected  Esquire  Bedel  in  1826, 
his  tall,  spare,  but  dignified  form  bearing  one 
of  the  University  maces  before  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor was  familiar  to  all  who  have  witnessed 
any  University  ceremonies  during  the  suc- 
ceeding period.  Dr.  Leapingwell  for  many 
years  officiated  as  Recorder  for  Cambridge 
and  Judge  of  the  Borough  Court  of  Pleas,  as 
deputy  for  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Storks.  He 
was  also  deputy  for  the  late  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  Mr.  Pryme,  and  acted  as  re- 
vising barrister  on  several  occasions,  and  in 
various  districts.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  most  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  of 
high  social  qualities,  and  distinguished  alike 
by  dignity,  amenity,  and  courtesy.  He  had 
entered  most  enthusiastically  into  the  Volun- 
teer movement,  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  8th  Cambridgeshire  (Town) 


Rifle  Corps,  in  which,  up  to  his  decease,  he 
held  the  post  of  Captain.  The  two  Cambridge 
corps,  therefore,  resolved  to  pay  the  last  mark 
of  respect  to  the  deceased ; and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly interred  at  the  Cemetery,  with  mili- 
tary honours. 

Aged  72,  Joanna,  relict  of  William  Hall,  esq., 
of  Water  beach-lodge,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Dinsdale  Rectory,  co.  Durham,  aged  16, 
Anne  Grey,  youngest  dau,  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Smith. 

At  Woolwich,  Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  James  Thomson,  R.M. 

Aged  87,  William  Fredk.  Mylius,  esq.,  late 
of  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  and  formerly  of  Car- 
shalton,  Surrey. 

Bee.  25.  Aged  52,  Major  Joseph  Sails,  5th 
Battalion  Military  Train. 

Mary,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Cory. 

At  The  Close,  Winchester,  aged  71,  Catharine, 
relict  of  Dean  Lyall,  of  Canterbury. 

At  Canaan-pk.,  Edinburgh,  George  Smyttan, 
esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Board. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Fawell,  formerly  Rector  of  St. 
Swithin’s,  Demerara. 

At  Sancreed  Vicarage,  Penzance,  aged  73, 
Sophia,  ■wife  of  the  Rev,  J.  M.  Collyns,  Vicar 
of  that  parish. 

Aged  83,  Carrington  Nunn,  esq,,  of  Little 
Bromley-hall,  Essex,  formerly  master  of  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  hounds.  “Growing  years 
had  for  some  time  kept  him  from  the  saddle 
and  the  covert  side,  and  the  management  of 
the  pack  had  passed  into  younger  hands  ; Jbut 
he  was  revered  by  those  whom  he  had  so  often 
shewn  good  sport,  as  one  of  the  fine  old  English 
sort ; and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered 
in  connexion  with  the  fox-hunting  annals  of 
the  county.” — Chelmsford  Chroniele. 

At  his  residence,  Gower-st.,  aged  71,  Francis 
Boott,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Panton  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  aged  26, 
Emma,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Bailey,  M.A., 
Curate  of  Panton. 

At  his  residence,  Amwell,  Herts,  aged  82, 
William  C.  Mylne,  esq,,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  engineer 
to  the  New  River  Company,  succeeding  to  that 
ofldee  in  1811,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Robert  Mylne,  F.R.S.,  the  architect  of  the  pre- 
sent Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  deceased  may  be 
said  to  have  been  bred  an  engineer  from  his 
cradle;  for  in  1707,  when  a lad,  he  assisted 
with  young  Golborne  to  stake  out  the  lands 
purchased  for  his  father’s  great  scheme  of  the 
Eau-brink  Cut  at  Lynn,  but  which  came  to 
a standstill  for  want  of  proper  enterprise,  until 
Rennie,  in  1817,  secured  the  necessary  capital 
and  executed  the  well-known  work.  A gene- 
ration of  engineers  of  a new  school  have  risen 
and  died  away  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Mylne’s 
professional  occupations.  His  genial  habits, 
kindly  feelings,  and  strict  integrity  won  for 
him  the  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren  and 
the  respect  of  all  associated  with  him,  not  ex- 
cepting the  artisan,  whose  interests  he  at  all 
times  appreciated  and  rewarded.  Independ- 
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ently  of  Mr.  Mylne’s  official  position,  lie  -was 
extensively  engaged  in  many  of  the  provincial 
■waterworks  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Continent,  and  executed  many  important  drain- 
age undertakings  in  the  Fen  districts.  But 
not  alone  was  he  engaged  in  engineering  works, 
for  he  had  considerable  practice  as  an  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  thus  coupling  two  leading 
professions  which  have  lately  become  separated, 
and  which  Mr.  My  hie  was  fully  entitled  to  com- 
bine, being  the  hereditary  representative  of  at 
least  eight  consecutive  generations  who  have 
followed  the  same  professions.  So  early  as 
1587  his  ancestor,  John  Mylne,  was  engaged 
on  Dundee  harbour  and  town  works,  and  in 
building  Lord  Bannatyne’s  house  at  Newtyle; 
and  in  1600  in  building  a stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches  over  the  river  Tay  at  Perth.  Still  later, 
in  1671,  Robert  Mylne,  King’s  master  mason 
in  Scotland,  constructed  tbe  present  Holyrood 
Palace,  and  executed  a vast  number  of  public 
works. 

Dec.  26.  At  Clontarf,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont.  See  Obituary, 

In  Portugal -street,  Grosvenor-square,  aged 
26,  the  Vis-countess  Boyle.  Her  Ladyship 
was  the  third  dau,  of  Henry,  late  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  by  Lady  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Thomas, 
second  Marquis  of  Bath,  sister  of  Lady  Louisa 
Mills  and  Lady  Wharncliffe,  and  niece  of  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Ellesmere.  She  married,  in  1858,  Vis- 
count Boyle,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
by  whom  she  leaves  three  infant  sons. 

At  Rhyl,  North  Wales,  Lady  Broughton, 
relictof  Sir  H,  D.  Broughton,  bart.,  of  Brough- 
ton-hall,  Staffordshire,  and  Doddington-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At  Bridgend,  Skelmorlie,  N.B.,  Admiral  Alex- 
ander Montgomerie.  He  entered  the  Navy  as 
a first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  “Hazard” 
sloop,  at  Portsmouth,  in  June,  1802,  and  was 
very  actively  employ'ed  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  promoted  to  commander, 
June  7,  1814.  He  assumed  the  command  of  the 
“Confiance,”  18,  in  March  1818,  fitting  out  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  became,  July  13, 
1820,  acting  captain  of  the  “ Sapphire,”  26. 
He  obtained  post  rank  October  3,  1820,  and  in 
September,  1821,  returned  to  England.  He  ac- 
cepted the  retirement  Oct.  1,  1846 ; became 
rear-admiral  March  8,  1852  ; vice-admiral  Oct. 
2,  1857  ; and  admiral  April  27,  1863. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  Col.  Waymouth 
(unattached).  He  had  seen  considerable  ser- 
vice in  the  Peninsula  with  the  2nd  Life  Guards, 
was  also  at  Quatre  Bras  and  at  Waterloo,  where 
he  was  severely'  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
a charge  against  the  French  Cuirassiers.  He 
retired  on  half-pay  in  1841. 

At  Southsea,  Alexander  Sinclair,  M.D., 
Staff-Surgeon. 

At  Lucerne,  aged  53,  William  Tobias  Lang- 
don,  esq..  F.S.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At  Cliftonville,  Brighton,  Elizabeth  Augusta, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Richards,  M.A.,  of  the 


Mount,  Madras,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Payne  Georges,  esq. 

At  Penderyn  Rectory,  aged  37,  Kennethina, 
wife  of  Edward  Maybery,  esq.,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Kenneth  Scobie,  R.M. 

At  his  residence,  Shirley-lodge,  Hants.,  aged 
71,  C.  W.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dec.  27.  At  Cairo,  Eliza,  wife  of  Charles 
Alison,  esq.,  C.B.,  H.M.’s  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Persia ; and  formerly  widow  of  Theodore  Bal- 
tazzi,  of  Constantinople,  banker. 

At  Edinburgh,  David  Stuart  Galbraith,  esq., 
late  of  Machrihanish,  and  Drumore-house, 
Argyllshire,  a Magistrate  and  D.L.  for  that 
county. 

At  Florence,  aged  43,  Richard  Bratton  Adair, 
Captain  half-pay,  R.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Major-General  Adair,  C.B. 

At  Hastings,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  M.A.,  formerly  In- 
cumbent of  Northaw,  Herts. 

At  Brym-Newydd,  near  Swansea,  Arthur 
Jones,  esq..  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Public  Bill-office, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Fees,  House  of  Commons. 
A few  days  before  his  death  he  attempted  to 
get  into  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  Oyster- 
mouth  Railway,  whilst  the  train  was  slowly  in 
motion,  but  fell,  when  one  of  the  carriages 
passed  over  his  foot.  Upon  amputation  of  one 
of  the  toes,  he  improved  for  some  days,  but  on 
Sunday  week,  however,  expired  somewhat  un- 
expectedly. Mr.  Jones  was  brother-in-law  to 
the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Vivian,  M.P.  for  Swansea. 

Dec.  28.  In  Albemarle-st.,  suddenly.  Dowager 
Lady  Abercromby,  of  Birkenhog  and  E'orglen. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Samuel  Douglas,  esq.,  of  Netherlaw,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  was  married 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  bart.,  of 
Birkenbog  and  Forglen,  by  whom  she  had 
a numerous  family.  Two  sons  and  six  daus, 
survive.  Her  ladyship  held  extensive  estates 
in  the  stewartry  and  in  Banffshire,  and  was 
Lady  Superior  of  the  burgh  of  Castle-Douglas, 
in  which  place  she  conferred  in  her  lifetime 
many  substantial  benefits,  while  her  charities 
were  most  liberal,  and  on  a scale  corresponding 
to  her  income.— (Scofc/i  Paper. 

At  Torquay,  aged  13,  John  Louis,  youngest 
son  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Rivett-Carnac. 

At  Burnham  Abbey,  Bucks.,  aged  48,  John 
Willis  Goodwin,  esq.,  of  Leicester. 

At  Sunderland,  aged  38,  Edwin  Gray,  esq., 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  Rector 
of  Sunderland. 

At  Kensington,  Sister  Mary  Anne  Benigna, 
Order  of  St.  Benedict  (Mary  Anne  Laetitia 
Digbyl,  dau.  of  Kenelm  Henry  Digby,  esq. 

In  Clapham-road,  Richard  Odell,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Dene,  Rector  of  Horwood, 
North  Devon. 

Dec.  29.  At  Madeira,  aged  36,  Gower  William 
Randolph,  esq..  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  late  an  Examiner  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  and  Private  Secretary  to  Earl  Granville. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
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wife  of  Major  W.  D.  Hague,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Gen.  C.  Hamilton. 

At  Madeira,  aged  38,  Captain  Henry  Joseph 
Hughes,  late  of  the  62nd  Regt.  Bengal  N.I. 

At  West  Hartlepool,  aged  74,  Anne,  widow 
of  Captain  Samuel,  of  the  Grove,  Alverstoke, 
Hants. 

Bee.  30.  At  Bletchington-park,  Oxfordshire, 
aged  78,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Annesley, 
Viscount  Yalentia.  See  Obituary. 

At  Aberdeen,  Col.  the  Hon.  Donald  Ogilvy, 
of  Clova,  brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Airlie.  Being  of  a quiet  and 
retiring  disposition,  his  life  was  marked  by 
few  incidents  requiring  notice.  On  the  death 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ogilvy 
was  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
Forfar  district  of  burghs  along  with  the  late 
Lord  Whamcliffe,  then  the  Hon.  John  Stuart 
Wortley.  The  town  councils  were  then  the 
returning  bodies,  and  owing  to  some  mis- 
understanding among  them,  the  election  was 
declared  void.  For  a great  number  of  years 
he  was  Colonel  of  Militia  for  the  counties  of 
Forfar  and  Kincardine ; and  in  1847  he  was 
appointed  a deputy-lieutenant  of  Forfarshire. 

At  her  residence,  Stanhope-terrace,  Hyde- 
park.  Miss  Alicia  Campbell,  only  sister  of  the 
late  Field-Marshal  Colin  Lord  Clyde. 

At  Castle  Groimds,  Devizes,  aged  91,  Frances, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Jacques  Dalby,  R.N. 

At  Southsea,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rear-Adra.  Renwick. 

Bee.  31.  At  Balcaskie,  Fifeshire,  aged  83, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  K.C.B., 
K.T.G. 

At  Corraith-house,  Ayrshire,  Mrs.  Greig,  of 
Levy,  relict  of  James  Greig,  esq.,  of  Levy,  in 
Lerwick,  Shetland. 

At  Bath,  aged  83,  Ann,  widow  of  Dr.  William 
Rae  Wilson,  formerly  of  Kelvinbank,  near 
Glasgow. 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Mr.  John 
Anton,  late  Quartermaster-serjeant  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders.  He  served  thirty-one  years  in 
the  army,  and  shared  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  in  the  Peninsula,  earning  promotion  by 
the  diligent  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable 
literary  taste,  and  in  1840  he  published  a work 
entitled  “ Retrospect  of  Military  Life  during 
the  Eventful  Periods  of  the  Last  War,”  which 
met  with  a favourable  reception. 

Near  Maryport,  aged  87,  John  Weales,  an 
eccentric  character.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  he  built  a small  open-roofed,  one- 
roonred  cottage  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  two 
fields  he  possessed,  and  there  he  lived  up  to 
his  death,  refusing  the  assistance  of  a servant, 
though  this  would  have  been  gladly  provided 
for  him  by  his  son.  A dog,  a cat,  and  himself 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  this  miserable  hovel, 
which  had  not  been  scoured  nor  even  swept 
out  since  its  erection.  Weales  never  undressed 
and  never  washed  himself.  During  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  lame,  and  obliged  to  use 
crutches,  but  even  with  their  aid  he  never 


ventured  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  dwell- 
ing. Lately  he  was  barely  able  to  sit  up  in  his 
bed,  which  was  close  to  the  fire,  and  was  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  stray  passers-by  to 
make  his  fire,  keep  it  alive,  and  bring  him  pro- 
vision from  Maryport.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
ate  from  the  same  dish  as  himself,  and  he 
continued  to  cook  his  meat  with  a frying-pan 
which  was  after  every  meal  carefully  cleaned 
out  by  his  canine  andfeline  companions.  Weales 
was  the  owner  of  two  fields,  which  produced 
£20  a-year,  and  upon  this  he  lived.  He  has 
left  an  only  son,  who  immediately  after  his 
father’s  death  ordered  every  article  of  fur- 
niture to  be  burnt. 

Jan.  1.  At  Nice,  aged  43,  Major  Charles 
Tuckey,  late  Capt.  H.M.’s  41st  Welsh  Regt., 
and  also  late  Capt.  and  Adj.  of  the  South 
Cork  Militia,  and  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Tuckey,  of  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Curzon-st.,  Mayfair,  aged 
83,  Walter  Stirling,  esq.,  of  Drumpellier. 

At  his  residence,  Bath,  aged  90,  John  Ford 
Davis,  esq.,  M.D. 

Jan.  2.  In  Duke-st.,  Portland-pl.,  aged  74, 
Thomas  Bamber  Gascoyne,  esq.,  late  Capt.  3rd 
Ceylon  Rifles. 

At  Diss,  Norfolk,  aged  73,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  William  Manning,  Rector  of  Hiss. 

At  Attleborough,  Norfolk,  aged  46,  Frederick 
Fairfax,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Fairfax 
Francklin,  formerly  rector  of  the  above  place. 

Jan.  3.  At  her  house,  in  Upper  Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  89,  the  Hon.  Lady  May- 
nard Hesilrige,  last  surviving  dau.  of  John, 
first  Lord  Wodehouse,  by  Sophia,  only  child  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Berkeley,  brother  of  John, 
fifth  and  last  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  Her 
Ladyship  was  born  in  17 74, and  married,  first, 
in  1811,  to  Sir  Thomas  Maynard  Hesilrige, 
who  died  in  1817 ; secondly,  in  1842,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Fielding,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  barrister- 
at-law. 

At  Tours,  Ann  Agnes,  widow  of  Hugh  Forbes, 
esq.,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes,  of 
Craigievar  and  Fintray. 

At  Irby  Rectory,  aged  62,  Sarah  Penelope, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Robinson. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  87,  James  Dent 
Weatherley,  esq.,  late  Capt.  60th  Royal  Rifles, 
and  late  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  Bill-hill,  near  Wokingham,  Berks.,  aged 
82,  Arthur  Saltmarshe,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  27,  Lieut.  G.  M.  Raynsford, 
of  the  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Brigadier  Raynsford,  of  His  Highness 
the  Nizam’s  Service. 

At  Poole,  Dorset,  aged  68,  Robert  Slade, 
esq.,  J.P. 

At  his  residence,  Stockwell-lodge,  Bristol, 
Henry  Seally,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  last  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Seally,  Vicar  of  East 
Meon,  Hants. 

At  Market  Drayton,  aged  84,  Creswell  Pigot, 
esq. 

Jan.  4.  At  Thurston,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, aged  86,  Adm.  Sir  William  Hall  Gage, 
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ij  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  See 
ij  Obituart. 

Aged  66,  Maj.-Gen.  John  Walpole,  K.E., 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Walpole.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1816.  His  commission 
as  lieut.  bore  date  Sept.  24,  1825  ; capt.,  Nov. 
28,  1839  ; maj..  Sept.  15, 1848  ; lieut. -col.,  Feb. 
7,  1854;  col.,  Nov.  28,  1854;  and  maj. -gen., 
March  9,  1863. 

; At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Hamp- 
stead-heath,  aged  72,  John  Rundle,  esq.,  for 
nine  years  M.P.  for  Tavistock. 

At  Kilhurn,  aged  77,  Martha,  widow  of  John 
Musgrove,  esq.,  of  Headington-hill,  near  Ox- 
ford. 

Jan.  5.  At  Heidelberg,  Baden,  aged  44, 
Maj.  Walter  Coleridge,  late  of  the  20th  Madras 

N.I. 

At  Rotterdam,  aged  18,  Elizabeth,  dan.  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Henry  Turing',  hart. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  aged  33,  Ellen 
i Ada,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson,  M.A., 
j R.N.,  late  Chaplain  H.M.S.  “ Warrior.” 

I Aged  18,  P.obert  George  Stewart,  esq.,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Stewart,  esq.,  of  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 

At  Dover,  aged  27,  Janette  Eliza,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Darwall,  Sholden,  Kent. 

Jan.  6.  At  Pau,  the  Hon.  Fredk.  Longworth 
Browne,  yormgest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Kil- 
maine. 

At  Bath,  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Henry  Wynyard, 
C.B.,  Col.  of  the  98th  Regt.  of  Foot.  The  de- 
ceased entered  the  Army  in  1819,  and  had  seen 
much  active  duty.  He  served  with  the  forces 
in  New  Zealand  from  Oct.  1845  imtil  Jan.  1847, 
in  command  of  the  58th  Foot.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  New 
I Zealand  in  Jan.  1851,  was  Lieut. -Govern or  of 
New  Ulster  from  1851  to  1853,  and  administered 
the  government  of  the  whole  colony  from  Dec. 
1853  to  Sept.  1855.  He  was  selected  for  the 
Cape  command  in  Feb.  1859,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  Lieut.-Governor  in  the  following 
month.  He  had  only  lately  returned  home 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  very  bad 
health,  and  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  98th.  Until  his  appointment 
to  a regiment,  Maj.-Gen.  Wynyard  enjoyed 
a pension  for  distinguished  services. 

Suddenly,  at  Biarritz,  France,  Capt.  John 
Clements  Wickham,  R.N,,  formerly  Govern- 
ment Resident  at  Brisbane,  New  South  Wales. 

At  Edinburgh,  Wilbraham  Francis  Tolle- 
mache,  esq..  Commander  on  the  Retired  List, 
R.N.,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Tollemache. 

At  Weeting  Rectory,  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  aged  61,  Edward  Beversham  Har- 
man, esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Pembridge-place,  Bays- 
water. 

At  Brighton,  Martha,  widow  of  Col,  Hamelin 
Trelawny,  R.A. 

At  Treval,  Cornwall,  aged  75,  Cory  ton  Ro- 
berts, esq.,  J.P, 

At  Dunston-house,  near  Stafford,  aged  62, 
Richard  Burton  Phillipson,  esq.,  J.P. 
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Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Lawler,  of  King’s  College 
Hospital,  and  relict  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Lawler,  Incumbent  of  Longe,  Lancashire, 

At  Ventnor,  from  injuries  received  in  a fall 
while  hunting,  aged  23,  William  Rhys  Brychaw 
Powel,  esq.,  of  Craig-y-nos,  in  the  coimty  of 
Brecon. 

Ja7i.  7.  Aged  55,  George  Leeds,  esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  George  William  Leeds,  hart., 
of  Croxton-park,  Cambridgeshire. 

In  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Elizabeth  Ste- 
phenson Phillpotts,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

At  Prince’s-gate,  Hyde-park,  Maria,  wife  of 
W.  H.  Gore  Langton,  esq.,  M.P, 

At  Fredville,  near  Canterbury,  aged  72,  John 
Pemberton  Plumptre,  esq.,  for  many  years 
M.P.  for  East  Kent.  See  Obituary. 

In  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  74, 
Boyce  Combe,  esq. , police  magistrate  of  South- 
wark. He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Gray’s  Inn 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1813,  was  a Chancery 
barrister,  and  was  a few  years  ago  elected 
a bencher  at  his  own  Inn.  He  was  appointed 
a metropolitan  police  magistrate  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  1833,  He  first  sat  at  the  Thames 
Police-court  with  Mr.  Ballantine ; afterwards 
occasionally  at  Lambeth-street  Police-court, 
and  then  he  was  appointed  to  Halton-garden ; 
thence  he  removed  to  the  new  Clerkenwell 
Police-court,  and  in  1851  he  at  his  own  request 
was  transferred  to  Southwark  court,  in  lieu  of 
the  late  Mr,  Seeker,  who  was  removed  to 
Greenwich. 

At  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  aged  43,  Caroline,  wife 
of  B.  C.  Lloyd,  esq.,  Q.C.,  and  only  dau.  of 
William  Brooke,  esq..  Master  in  Chancery. 

In  Tredegar-sq.,  aged  72,  William  Ephraim 
Snow,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Queen’s-terr.,  Primrose-hill,  Ann,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  D.  Blow. 

In  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  aged  67,  Mr. 
Thomas  Francis  Steward,  who  had  been  for 
about  thirty  years  the  writing  and  English 
master  of  Westminster  school.  His  father, 
who  had  been  for  forty  years  the  writing-master 
of  the  school,  was  the  instructor  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  The  deceased  was  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  retired  from  his  duties 
scarcely  a year  ago. 

Jan.  8.  At  Tonnay-Charente,  France,  Capt. 
Edward  Lake,  R.N.,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Winter  Lake,  hart. 

At  Rosherville,  Kent,  Matilda,  relict  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Kelly,  K.C. 

At  Fulham  Vicarage,  Emma,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Baker, 

In  Craven-hill-gardens,  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  aged  41,  Louisa  Anna,  dau.  of  the  late 
General  Peter  De-la-Motte,  C.B. 

In  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-park,  Frances 
Matilda,  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Trollope,  C.B. 

At  Christ’s  Hospital,  aged  61,  Geo.  Trollope, 
esq.,  for  many  years  Chief  Clerk  at  that  In- 
stitution. 

At  her  mother’s  residence,  Greenwich,  aged 
43,  Hannah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
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Fortve  'Walker,  M.A.,  many  years  Lecturer  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Deptford. 

At  Southampton,  aged  75,  Harriet,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Close,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Bentworth,  Hants. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Canonhury- 
park  North,  Islington,  aged  32,  Harriet  With- 
erby,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.John’s  Church,  Upper 
Holloway. 

At  the  Highlands,  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  aged 
83,  Eliza,  widow  of  Charles  Newington,  esq. 

In  Middlesex  Hospital,  William  Behnes, 
the  sculptor.  A few  years  ago  he  was  in  good 
practice,  especially  as  a modeller  of  busts ; 
and  he  possessed  natural  talents  sufficient 
to  have  raised  him  to  one  of  the  highest 
places  of  his  art ; but  he  fell  into  troubles 
about  money,  and  other  things,  which  preyed 
on  his  spirits,  and  left  him  too  weak  and 
agitated  for  his  real  genius  to  have  a fair  trial. 
Tne  best  judges,  howeA'er,  thought  very  highly 
of  his  work. 

Jan.  9.  At  Walham-green,  Fulham,  Eliza- 
beth, Lady  Osborne,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Os- 
borne, hart.,  of  Beechwood,  Tipperary. 

At  Wotton-under-Edge,  aged  68,  Lieut.-Col. 
Biddle,  late  Madras  Artillery. 

At  his  residence,  Magna  Charta  Cottage,  Eg- 
ham,  Surrey,  aged  74,  George  Clarke,  Lieut.- 
Col.  in  H.M.’s  Madras  Army. 

At  Beaiily,  William  Henry  Urquhart,  esq., 
late  of  the  85th  Regt.,  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Beauchamp  Colclough  Urquhart, 
esq.,  of  Meldrum  and  Byth,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  Brighton,  aged  76,  Louisa,  widow  of  Tice- 
Adm.  Gordon  Falcon,  and  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Merricks,  esq.,  of  Runcton- 
house,  near  Chichester. 

At  his  residence,  Priory-cresc.,  Lewes,  aged 
87,  Joseph  Woods,  esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  and 
F.A.S.  See  Obituart. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  Amelia  Frances  Chicheley, 
wife  of  Col.  Chas.  Foster. 

At  St.  SaA'iour’s,  Jersey,  aged  76,  Julia,  widow 
of  Richard  Young  Vance,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces. 

At  Park-hall,  near  Chesterfield,  aged  70, 
Alicia  Maria,  relict  of  John  Francis  Middelton, 
esq. 

At  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  Robert  Nodes, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Newton, 
D.D.,  of  Yorkshire. 

In  Vincent-terr.,  Islington,  aged  25,  Chas. 
Edward,  third  son  of  Hen.  Weekes,  esq.,  R.A. 

In  Great  Stanhope-st.,  J.  Cuninghame,  esq., 
of  Lainshaw,  N.B. 

At  Broxbourne,  Mary,  relict  of  Geo.  Tomlin, 
Lieut.  R.N.,  and  late  of  Bembridge,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Jan.  10.  At  his  residence,  Kensington 
Palace-gardens,  the  Earl  of  Clare.  See  Obi- 

TVAUY. 

Suddenly,  at  Ba.sford  Vicarage,  Notts.,  aged 
90,  Sir  Ja.s.  Robert  Grant,  M.P.,  C.B.,  K H., 
&c.,  of  the  Hill,  Cumberland.  He  was  bom  at 
Forres,  Morayshire,  in  1773,  was  gazetted  as 


assistant-surgeon,  Jan.  22, 1792,  and  hadserved 
as  a medical  officer  of  the  army  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  war.  He  was  chief  of  that  de- 
partment at  Waterloo,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
who  served  in  the  first  and  last  campaigns  of 
the  war— namely,  that  of  1793  and  that  of 
1815.  In  1811  he  received  the  order  of  St. 
Anne  of  Russia  from  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  person,  for  his  services  to  the  Russian  army 
in  France  under  Comit  Woronzow.  In  1814, 
when  Earl  Bathurst  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  he  was  appointed  Inspector- 
Gen.  of  Army  Hospitals,  but  was  placed  on 
half-pay  March  25,  1819. 

At  Paris,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  aged 
26,  Wm.  C.  Pur  don,  esq.,  of  Tinerana,  co. 
Clare,  Lieut.  2nd  Battalion  Rifie  Brigade. 

At  Port  St.  Mary’s,  Spain,  aged  25,  Emily 
Adelaide,  wife  of  Wm.  Hastings  Hughes,  of 
Port  St.  Mary’s,  and  Mark-lane,  London,  and 
dau.  of  the  Yen.  Geo.  Clark,  Archdeacon  of 
St.  David’s. 

At  his  residence,  in  Leicester,  aged  76,  Bertie 
Markland,  esq. 

At  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  aged  78,  Marianne, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Brett,  Rector  of  Wol- 
ferton,  Norfolk,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm. 
Davy,  of  Ingoldisthorpe,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Brompton,  aged  75,  Susanna,  widow  of 
Hen.  Reeve,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Norwich. 

At  his  son-in-law’s,  RosherviLle,  Kent,  aged 
101,  Robert  Chapman,  esq.  He  was  bom  at 
Whitby,  Yorkshire,  October  12,  1762. 

At  Bridge  End,  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  aged 
22,  Mary,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
R.  Morris,  esq.,  Bombay  C.S. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Clement’s,  Oxford,  aged 
64,  Wm.  Wise,  esq. 

James  Lee  Hannah,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Brighton. 

At  Coltishall-lodge,  aged  81,  Martha,  relict 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Dolphin. 

Jan.  11.  At  Exmouth,  aged  72,  Major-Gen. 
Botet  TrydeU,  Col.  of  the  2nd  West  India 
Regt.  He  served  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  1806,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Blueberg ; also  imder  Col.  Graham  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Cafifres  from  the  Cape 
Colony.  He  was  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Kandian  insurrection  in  Ceylon,  in 
1817 — 18,  and  was  thanked  by  the  Governor, 
General  R.  Brownrigg,  for  his  “ intelligent  and 
persevering  spirit”  in  the  successful  service 
against  the  rebels.  His  last  active  service  was 
in  Canada,  where,  with  his  old  regiment,  the 
83rd,  he  was  present  in  the  affair  at  Prescot  in 
1838. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  83,  Capt.  John  Geo. 
Nops,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Ramsgate,  aged  70,  Comm. 
Bartholomew  George  Waterhouse,  R.N.,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Waterhouse, 
esq.,  of  Russell-sq.,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  78,  George  Burges,  esq., 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
a native  of  Bengal ; was  admitted  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1802 ; gained  a Scholar- 
ship in  1803 ; and  proceeded  B.A.  1807.  He 
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obtained  one  of  tbe  Members’  Prizes  1808,  and 
again  in  1809 ; commencing  M.A.  1810.  In 
1841,  Her  Majesty  granted  him  a pension  of 
£100  per  annum  for  life,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  tbe  advancement  of  learning  as  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  various  works  of  Greek 
literature.  Mr.  Burges  edited  Euripidis 
Troades,  1807  ; Euripidis  Phoenissae,  1810 ; 
.®schyli  Supplices,  1821 ; JSschyli  Eumenides, 
1822  ; The  Prometheus  of  .^schylus,  1831  ; 
Plato’s  Four  Dialogues,  1831;  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles,  1832  ; Poppo’s  Prolegomena,  1837  ; 
Greek  Anthology,  1852.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  Gentleman’s  MAuAziNEand  other  periodi- 
cals numerous  articleson  classical  literature, and 
was  author  of  “ The  Son  of  Erin,  or  the  Cause 
of  the  Greeks,”  a play,  in  five  acts,  1823.  This 
was  printed  by  the  author  himself,  at  Kenton- 
street,  London,  where  he  then  resided.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  in  a bibliographical 
work  of  established  reputation,  he  is  con- 
founded with  the  Eev.  George  Burges,  B.A., 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1853. 

At  Clevedon,  Somerset,  aged  83,  Frederick 
Whalley,  esq.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Comp- 
trollers of  Army  Accounts. 

At  Winchester,  aged  32,  Mary  Isabel,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  James  Baker. 

Of  scarlet  fever,  Mary  Christabel,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Hoste,  Rector  of  Heigham 
next  Norwich. 

At  Grey  Friars,  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  Edith, 
dau.  of  Frederick  Barne,  esq. 

Jan.  12.  At  his  residence,  Chesham-pL,  Bel- 
grave-sq.,  aged  89,  Gen.  James  Ahmuty,  of 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  Brighton,  aged42,  Maj.  Horace  Trower, 
15th  King’s  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
George  Trower,  esq.,  of  Russell-sq. 

In  Westbourne-park,  aged  61,  Emma,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  John  Peacock  Byde,  formerly 
Vicar  of  Bengeo,  Herts. 

In  Royal-cres.,  Notting-hill,  aged  89,  John 
Malbysse  Beckvrith,  esq.,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  Assay  Master  of  H.M.’s  Mint. 

In  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  Jas.  Nicol- 
son,  esq.,  of  the  War  Office. 

Suddenly,  at  Aston-on-Trent,  Derbyshire, 
Jane  Mary,J  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  William 
Brooks,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  Curate  of  the 
parish. 

At  his  residence,  Golder’s-hill,  Hampstead, 
aged  82,  Joshua  Evans,  esq.,  of  Portrane,  co. 
Dublin,  many  years  Senior  Commissioner  of 
the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

At  Gloucester-villas,  Brixton,  aged  85,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hanbury,  for  fifty-six  years  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Treasurer  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
author  of  ‘‘Historical  Memorials  of  the  In- 
dependents,” &c. 

Jan,  13.  At  Chelsea,  aged  29,  Wm.  Hipkin 
Moorhead,  esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  White- 
hall, youngest  son  of  Alex.  James  Moorhead, 
esq.,  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  17,  Hester 


Mary  Jessie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Maxwell  Dunn,  of  Stapenhill,  Derbyshire. 

At  Rocheford  Reetory,  Tenbury,  aged  16, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Ellis 
Treacher  and  Maria  Bowden. 

Jan.  14.  At  Hertingfordbury  Rectory,  Hert- 
ford, of  scarlet  fever,  aged  15,  Isabel,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Hoi.  and  Rev.  Godolphin  Hastings. 

Capt.  Barron,  brother  of  Sir  H.  Winston 
Barron,  hart.,  formerly  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
aide-de-camp  to  two  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Ire- 
land, and  Gentleman  at  Large  in  the  House- 
hold. 

1 At  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Birkenhead,  Matilda, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baylee,  Principal  of  St, 
Aidan’s  College,  dau.  of  ' the  late  Major  Collis, 
of  Limerick. 

Aged  64,  William  Henry  Alexander,  esq.,  of 
Ipswich,  banker. 

At  Kibworth,  Charlotte,  -vridow  of  John  B. 
Humfrey,  esq.,  of  Kibworth-hall,  Leicester- 
shire. 

At  Oxford,  aged  34,  Cyril  John  Vincent, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

In  London,  Dorothy,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Christopher  Taylor,  esq.,  Morpeth,  North- 
umberland. 

At  his  residence,  Abbeytown,  co.  Roscom- 
mon, aged  77,  Michael  Sharkey,  esq.,  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  Secretary  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  that  county. 

At  Penzance,  Cornwall,  aged  20,  Archibald 
Came,  second  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Col- 
quhoun  Ross,  esq.,  M D. 

Jan.  15.  In  Ovington-sq.,  Brompton,  aged 
57,  Lord  Arthur  Lennox,  son  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Richmond.  The  early  part  of  his 
Lordship’s  life  was  passed  in  the  army,  and  in 
1842  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  afterwards  held  the  same  rank  in  the 
Light  Infantry  battalion  of  Sussex  Militia,  of 
which  corps  he  became  lieutenant-commandant 
in  1860.  His  Lordship  also  held  some  posts 
imder  Government,  having  been  a Lord  of  the 
Treasury  from  May,  1844,  to  August,  1845, 
and  a Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  from  August, 
1845,  to  July,  1846.  The  late  lord  also  sat  for 
Chichester  from  1831  to  1846,  and  was  re- 
turned for  Yarmouth  in  1847,  but  was  un- 
seated on  petition. 

At  her  residence,  Southwick-cresc.,  Hyde- 
pk.,  aged  80,  Lady  Caroline  Bathurst,  -widow 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James  Bathurst,  K.C.B. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Arden  Adderley, 
esq..  Retired  Adm.  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Dora,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Macnaught. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mary  Frances,  relict  of  Capt. 
Josiah  Nisbet,  R.N. 

At  Wimbledon,  aged  65,  Geoffry  Nightingale, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Nightingale, 
bart.,  of  Kneesworth-hali,  Cambi’idgeshire. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  75,  Miss  Mary  Clark- 
son, formerly  of  Middleham,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  16.  At  Blair  Castle,  aged  49,  George, 
sixth  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.  See  Obituary. 
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At  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  aged  82, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Weld,  relict  of  Joseph  Weld,  esq. 

At  Pelham,  Hampshire,  aged  76,  Adm.  Geo. 
Ourry  Lempriere. 

At  Clifton,  aged  72,  Retired  Adm.  Richard 
Saumarez,  K.L.  He  was  a midshipman  on  board 
the  “ Spartan”  at  the  reduction  of  the  Castles 
of  Pesaro  and  Cesenatico.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  action  with  a Neapolitan  flotilla  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  As  Lieut,  of  the  “ Bacchante” 
he  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Trieste  and 
Cattaro.  His  commissions  bore  date  as  fol- 
lows Lieut.,  5th  of  December,  1813;  com- 
mander, 19th  of  May,  1819;  capt.,  17th  of 
April,  1824;  rear-adm.,  28th  of  May,  1853. 

Aged  67,  Admiral  Hamelin,  the  coadjutor  of 
Admiral  Deans  Dundas  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  born  Sept. 
2,  1796,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Admiral  Baron 
Hamelin.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  his  uncle 
placed  him  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
“Venus,”  and  in  1812,  having  obtained  a com- 
mission, he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  In  1828  he  became  a captain,  and  in 
1842  a rear-admiral.  When  the  Crimean  war 
commenced,  he  was  maritime  prefect  of  Toulon, 
and  he  was  then  selected  for  the  command  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  landing  of  the  French 
troops  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was 
effected  under  his  direction.  During  the  naval 
attack  on  the  Sebastopol  forts  of  October  17, 
a shell  struck  the  quarter-deck  of  the  “Ville 
de  Paris,”  and  killed  Lieutenant  Sommelier  by 
Admiral  Hamelin’s  side.  He  himself  was 
knocked  down  by  the  shock,  but  he  rose  and 
continued  to  command  his  squadron  until  the 
close  of  the  action.  His  conduct  on  that  day 
was  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
a full  admiral.  On  the  death  of  M.  Ducos  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  marine,  which  office 
he  held  from  1855  to  1860,  when  he  received 
the  post  of  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  leaves  a son,  who  is  a captain  in 
the  navy,  and  second  in  command  of  the 
“ Bretagne.”  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Admiral  received  a public  funeral  at  the 
Hopital  des  Invalides. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  66,  Sarah,  widow  of 
William  Willcocks  Sleigh,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A., 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Burrowes  Campbell, 
esq.,  L.L.D.,  T.C.D.,  barrister-at-law. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  aged  89,  George  Hamilton 
Whately,  esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whately,  Rector  of  Chetwynd,  Shropshire. 

In  Cnester-sq.,  aged  76,  William  Granville, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Jan.  17.  In  Surrey-terr.,  Lewisham  High- 
rd.,  Newcross,  aged  82,  Capt.  James  Town- 
send, R.N. 

In  Hill-st.,  aged  77,  Mary  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Edward  Greathed,  esq.,  of  Uddens-house, 
Dorset,  and  only  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Plumptre  Glyn,  bai  t. 

In  Alcxander-st.,  Westbourne-pk.,  aged  73, 


Robert  Martin  Stapylton,  esq.,  youngest  and 
last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Hen.  Stapylton, 
esq.,  of  Norton,  co.  Durham. 

At  Tabley,  near  Knutsford,  aged  72,  Robert 
Thorley,  esq..  Commander  R.N. 

At  Hereford,  where  he  had  practised  as  a 
physician  of  great  eminence  for  half  a century, 
aged  76,  John  Bleeck  Lye,  esq.,  M.D,,  only 
survivor  of  the  family  of  George  Lye,  esq., 
formerly  of  Warminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Bath. 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  aged  61,  Anne 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  late 
Head  Master  of  the  Richmond  Grammar-school. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  73,  Henry  Benning,  esq., 
formerly  of  Barnard  Castle. 

At  Houghton  Regis  Vicarage,  aged  37,  Jane 
Ewart,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smythe. 

Jan.  18.  At  Raby  Castle,  aged  76,  the  Duke 
and  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  K.G.  See  Obi- 
tuary. ■* 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Mary,  relict  of  Col. 
Thome,  K.H.,  formerly  of  the  94th  Regt. 

At  his  residence,  South-hall,  Guildford,  aged 
64,  Walter  G.  Basset  Gunton,  esq. 

At  Camden-town,  aged  75,  Eliza  Parker, 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  Henry,  first  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  &c.,  dau.  of  Nath. 
Forth,  esq..  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  France 
in  1789,  and  mother  of  the  late  T.  Hetherington 
Henry,  esq.,  F.R.S. 

At  St.  Laurens,  Jersey,  aged  77,  Capt.  J.  B. 
Howell,  R.N. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  55,  Edward  Ricard, 
esq.,  late  Capt.  H.M.’s  73rd  Regt. 

At  the  Charterhouse,  aged  90,  Mr.  Rowland 
Hunter,  formerly  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
with  his  uncle  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  whom  he  succeeded. 

Jan.  19.  At  her  residence,  Buckhurst-hill, 
Essex,  aged  67,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Col. 
Alder,  of  the  Indian  Army. 

At  Leeds,  aged  30,  Robert  Geo.  Hardwick, 
esq.,  M.D.,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary. 

At  Great  Malvern,  Frances  Eliza  Carter,  wife 
of  Matthew  P.  W.  Boulton,  esq.,  of  Tew-park, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  R.  Cart- 
wright, esq.,  M.P.,  of  Aynhoe. 

At  Standish  Rectory,  aged  18,  Francis  H.  B., 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brandreth. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  79,  John  Lyall,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  86,  Wm.  Buchanan,  esq., 
formerly  of  London.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  well 
known  as  a distinguished  connoisseur  in  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Jan.  20.  At  Exeter,  aged  36,  the  Hon.  John 
James  Bury,  late  Capt.  R.E.,  second  son  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Charleville. 

At  Worcester,  aged  72,  John  Goodwin, 
esq.,  J.P. 

At  Tunbridge  - wells,  Samuel  Lloyd,  esq., 
R.M.,  late  Special  Justice  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 
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TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 

{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 

DEATHS  EEGISTERED. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

REGISTRARS’ 

DISTRICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Dec. 

26, 

1863. 

Jan. 

2, 

1864. 

Jan. 

9, 

1864. 

Jan. 

16, 

1864. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

42-5 

0 

37T 

26-7 

36-8 

London  

78029 

2803989 

1312 

1642 

1798  ; 

2427 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463388 

221 

263 

254 

401 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618210 

286 

345 

412 

503 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

205 

250 

238 

379 

20-25.  East  Districts  . 

6230 

571158 

262 

369 

378 

411 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773175 

338 

415 

516 

733 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 

under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dec.  26  . 

644 

171 

203 

241 

44 

1312 

805 

727 

1532 

Jan.  2 . 

749 

231 

273 

325 

64 

1642 

1176 

1132 

2308 

„ 9 . 

731 

245 

317 

414 

81 

1798 

988 

928 

1916 

„ 16  . 

818 

329 

471 

661 

148 

2427 

1026 

993 

2019 

QUANTITIES  and  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  by 

the  Corn  Factors. 


Qrs. 

5. 

d. 

Qrs.  s.  d. 

Qrs. 

5. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

..  6,333  . 

..  44 

4 

Oats 

...  80  ...  19  11 

Beans 

..  716  .. 

. 32 

10 

Barley  . 

..  1,012  . 

..  37 

6 

Rye 

...  -~  ...  0 0 

Peas 

..  229  .. 

. 33 

7 

Aggregate  Average  oe  last  Six 

Weeks. 

5. 

d. 

5.  d. 

5. 

d. 

Wheat... 

....40 

7 

Oats 

18  11 

Beans  ... 

...34 

3 

Barley . . . 

....32 

1 

%e 

30  1 

Peas 

...33 

6 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  21. 

Hay,  Zl.  O5.  to  4Z.  10.s.  — Straw,  IZ.  4-5.  to  IZ.  125.  — Clover,  4Z.  O5.  to  5Z.  IO5. 


1 Beef ... 

Mutton 
Veal... 

Pork... 

Lamb  .. 

COAL-MARKET,  Jan.  22. 

1 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Ofial — per  stone  of  81bs. 


.45. 

.55. 


.45. 

.O5. 


Qd.  to  55.  2cZ. 
OcZ.  to  65.  4cZ. 
OcZ.  to  55.  8cZ. 
OcZ.  to  45.  lOcZ. 
OcZ.  to  O5.  OoZ. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Jan.  21. 


820 

Sheep  2,3.80 

Calves Ill 

Pigs 120 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  ISUSteaitd. 
From  Dec.  24,  to  Jan,.  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o'clock 
( Morning.  ^ 

*mom 

s 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

The 

^ bo 
« s 

•§1 

"b  o 
oog 

;rmou 

a 

o 

o 

aeter. 

“ 'be 

fH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

O 

o 

0 

in. 

pts. 

Jan. 

O 

o 

O 

in. 

pts. 

24 

43 

48 

46 

29. 

14 

cloudy 

9 

32 

39 

40 

29. 

87 

foggy 

25 

46 

49 

44 

29. 

19 

do.  fair 

10 

40 

44 

42 

29. 

93 

do.  fair 

26 

47 

52 

49 

29. 

94 

do.  rain 

11 

42 

45 

38 

30. 

05 

fair 

27 

43 

41 

35 

30. 

12 

fair 

12 

40 

44 

43 

30. 

04 

do.  rain 

28 

37 

40 

45 

30. 

22 

cly.sl.snowjcly 

13 

41 

41 

40 

30. 

19 

rain 

29 

49 

52 

44 

30. 

86 

rain,  cloudy 

14 

39 

40 

37 

30. 

19 

do.  cloudy 

30 

42 

45 

40 

30. 

10 

cldy,  fair,  rain 

15 

35 

37 

36 

30. 

20 

gloomy,rn.cly. 

31 

37 

40 

39 

29. 

83 

do.  rain 

16 

39 

37 

34 

30. 

18 

fair 

J.l 

34 

37 

32 

29. 

90 

fr.  sl.snow,cly. 

17 

35 

39 

44 

29. 

87 

foggy,  rain 

2 

32 

36 

31 

30. 

23 

do.  do.  do. 

18 

40 

45 

46 

30. 

00 

do.  do. 

3 

31 

34 

27 

30. 

40 

snow,  fair 

19 

45 

48 

47 

30. 

04 

fair,  slight  rn. 

4 

26 

32 

32 

30. 

34 

fair,  cloudy 

20 

45 

48 

47 

30. 

06 

rain,  cloudy 

5 

30 

33 

26 

30. 

28 

foggy,  fair 

21 

48 

48 

49 

29. 

82 

do.  fair 

6 

28 

29 

24 

30. 

24 

do.  do. 

22 

50 

54 

52 

29. 

84 

do.  do. 

7 

23 

30 

32 

30. 

11 

do. 

23 

51 

53 

29. 

90 

do.  do. 

8 

30 

32 

28 

30. 

00 

do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Dec. 

3 per 

3 per 

New 

and 

Cent. 

Cent. 

3 per 

Jan. 

Consols. 

Reduced. 

Cents. 

24 

91# 

# 

91f 

# 

91f 

# 

28 

91f 

# 

91# 

t 

91# 

29 

91# 

X 

2 

91# 

# 

91# 

# 

30 

91| 

2 

91# 

1 

91# 

f 

31 

91# 

1 

91 

X 

4 

91 

# 

J.l 

91 

1 

4 

91 

i 

8 

91 

i 

2 

91 

X 

8 

90 

1 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  obser^ve  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Re^vieiv,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c.,  receia^ed  after  the  20th  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the 
follonxting  Month. 


SAMUEL  WOODRUFFE. 

Sir, — A gentleman  of  this  name  lived 
at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  an  accomplished 
mathematician  and  otherwise  a learned 
man.  I have  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
an  occasional  correspondent  of  this  Maga- 
zine and  of  some  of  the  other  periodi- 
cals of  that  day.  He  was  also  a corre- 
spondent of  several  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  time.  I shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  one  who  can  point  out  to  me  any 
communication  of  his  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  time,  and  still  more  so 
for  information  as  to  any  of  his  letters, 
if  such  be  now  in  existence.  He  had, 
family  tradition  says,  a large  and  well- 
selected  library : some  five-and-twenty 
volumes  that  once  formed  a part  of  it 
are  now  in  my  possession.  His  books 
may  be  identified  by  his  exceedingly 
beautiful  signature,  usually  inscribed  on 
the  first  board  or  first  fly-leaf  of  the  vo- 
lume. In  some  cases  the  name  is  sur- 
rounded by  a scroll-work  frame  of  great 
beauty,  shewing  a high  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  the  then  fashionable  art  of  pen- 
manship. 

I am,  &c., 

Edward  Peacock;. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

IXSCRIPTIOX  OX  AX  AXELACE. 

Sir, — In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine lor  January,  1864,  at  p.  54,  you 
notice  a short  Italian  sword,  or  anelace, 
of  mine  bearing  an  inscription,  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  26th  of  Xovember  last. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state 
that  the  “ conjectured”  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  which  appears  in  your 
notice  was  not  furnished  by  me. 

I am,  &c., 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Wallon  Ball,  Feh.  2,  1864. 


PAREXTS  OF  HUBERT  WALTER, 
ABP.  OF  CAXTERBURY. 

Sir, — Mr.  Brewer,  in  his  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  “Works”  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls’  Series,  when  noticing  some 
passages  in  the  life  of  Hubert  Walter, 
observes  (p.  xxi.),  “ no  record  has  been 
preserved  of  his  parents.”  Mr.  Brew’er 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Hubert’s  pa- 
rents are  known.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Herveus  Walter  (ancestor  of  the 
Ormonde  family),  by  Maude,  eldest 
daughter  of  Theobald  de  Yaloines,  his 
eldest  brother  being  Theobald,  flrst 
Butler  of  Ireland. — See  Carte’s  “Life 
of  James  Duke  of  Ormonde,”  fol.,  vol. 
i..  Preface,  p.  xxvi. — I am,  &c. 

James  Grates. 

Feh.  13,  1864. 

LAMBETH  DEGREES. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  have 
the  kindness  to  give  me  any  informa- 
tion, or  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
respecting  what  are  commonly  called 
the  “ Lambeth  Degrees”  ? that  is  to 
say,  as  to  their  origin;  who  was  the 
flrst  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  whom 
the  power  of  granting  degrees  was  given, 
and  who  was  the  first  that  exerted  this 
power  ? by  whom  was  it  given  to  him, 
and  what  was  the  object  of  it  ? I cannot 
but  think,  if  no  publication  of  the  sort 
is  in  existence,  and  I have  never  heard 
of  one,  that  if  a list  of  those  on  wUom 
different  degrees  have  been  conferred, 
arranged  under  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent Primates  who  have  granted  them, 
were  published,  it  would  be  interesting 
and  acceptable  to  many.  Any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  Yours,  &c., 

Feh.  13,  1864.  W.  E.  L. 

ERRATUM. 

P.  258,  for  '‘John  Henry  Green” 
read  “ Joseph  Henry  Green.” 


Several  Reports,  Reviews  and  Obi- 
tuaries, which  are  in  type,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 


[_Tofacep.  277.' 
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NOTES  ON  THE  AECHITECTUEE  OE  lEELAND.— III. 

Glendalough. 

This  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  is  approached 
most  readily  from  the  Eathdrum  Station  on  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford 
Eailway,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  nine  miles.  The  Avonmore,  the 
principal  tributary  to  the  stream  of  the  Ovoca  valley,  has  some  of  its 
sources  in  the  mountain  recesses  at  Glendalough.  In  the  “Acts  of 
St.  Kevin,”  compiled  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  valley  of  Glendalough  is  thus  described  : — 

“ A solitary  place  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  and  watered  with  fair  streams ; 
for  there  the  waters  of  two  lakes  and  of  a beautiful  river  flowing  down  from 
the  mountains  unite,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  mountains 
close  in  and  terminate  it,  the  lake  stretches  from  the  roots  of  one  mountain  to 
the  foot  of  the  other ; and  that  valley  was  formerly  called  in  Irish  Gleand  De, 
but  now  Gleanndaloch,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes.” 

The  author  of  this  description  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
valley,  and  would  have  prevented  much  conjecture  and  speculation,  if  he 
had  pourtrayed  the  buildings  of  the  famous  monastery  whose  founder 
he  was  celebrating,  with  the  fidelity  and  distinctness  with  which  he  has 
pictured  the  natural  features  around  them. 

St.  Kevin  is  represented  by  this  writer  to  have  attained  celebrity  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  may  therefore 
have  founded  his  monastery  at  Glendalough  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  His  death  is  pretty  well  ascertained  to  have  occurred 
in  the  year  618,  when  he  must  have  reached  a venerable  age,  though 
we  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  annalists  who  report  his  life  at  120 
years.  His  actions  at  Glendalough,  as  gathered  from  the  ancient  writer 
before  quoted,  may  be  comprised  in  a few  sentences  as  follows.  Where 
the  waters  from  the  lakes  and  the  river  meet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  he  founded  a great  monastery,  filling  it  with  monks  he  had  brought 
from  another  place,  together  with  many  who  came  to  him  from  all  parts, 
and  of  whom  he  made  monks  in  that  place.  Over  this  monastery  he 
appointed  a ruler  of  sanctity  and  experience,  assigning  to  each  person 
of  the  religious  body  his  duty.  St.  Kevin  then  withdrew  to  the  upper 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  l 1 
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part  of  the  valley,  about  a mile  distant  from  the  monastery,  and  formed 
for  himself  a humble  dwelling  in  a narrow  place,  between  the  mountain 
and  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  where  was  a clear  rivulet  and  a densely- 
wooded  spot.  Here  he  pursued  the  life  of  a recluse  for  four  years,  prac- 
tising great  austerity,  and  communicating  with  none  except  upon  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  monks  to  relax  his  self-denial,  and  they  built  for  him  at  the 
same  spot  a beautiful  cell  {clara  cello),  where  at  the  time  of  the  writer 
there  stood  a fair  monastery  [clarum  monasterium),  called  in  Irish  Disert 
Cavghin,  and  filled  with  most  religious  men.  In  this  cell  ^ St.  Kevin 
dwelt  with  his  monks  apparently  seven  years,  but  he  seems  still  to  have 
had  his  own  private  oratorioliim  apart,  constructed  of  branches  and  twigs. 
In  the  times  of  special  fasts,  as  that  of  Lent,  he  retired  to  a cave  in  the 
rocks  upon  the  side  of  the  upper  lake,  accessible  only  by  water.  After 
this  he  made  another  change  of  residence.  Divinely  directed,  he  went 
to  a spot  east  of  the  lower  lake,  where  his  interment  and  resurrection 
would  take  place,  and  where,  according  to  a prophecy  introduced  at  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  delivered  on  the  spot  by  an  angel,  a city  and 
monastery  would  arise,  eminent  for  its  greatness,  piety,  and  wealth. 
Upon  the  departure  of  the  angel,  the  chieftain  and  owner  of  the  valley, 
named  Dymma,  came  directly  to  the  Saint,  who  informed  him  of  the 
events  by  which  the  spot  where  they  stood  would  be  hallowed.  The 
chieftain  consenting  to  the  Saint’s  purposes,  at  once  caused  his  sons, 
servants,  and  others  attending,  to  convey  the  furniture  and  place  of  wor- 
ship {supellectilem  et  cedes  elevantes  deposuerunt)  to  the  spot,  and  sought 
to  know  where  the  church  and  cemetery  should  be  constructed  (ubi 
ecclesia  et  cemeterium  illius  loci  cedificaretur).  “ Cut  away,”  replied  the 
Saint,  the  thorns  and  thistles  and  begin  here,  for  in  this  place  you  will 
be  buried,  and  there  after  much  time  a temple  will  be  built  in  my  name, 
and  under  its  altar  you  will  lie.”  The  chieftain  granted  to  the  Saint  the 
whole  valley,  but  upon  the  spot  where  a fresh  church  was  thus  com- 
menced the  Saint  continued  to  dwell,  practising  great  austerity  and  in 
solitude,  till  again  prevailed  upon  by  his  monks  to  rejoin  them  ; and  in 
this  spot,  says  the  writer,  a fair  and  religious  city  grew  up  in  honour  of 
St.  Kevin. 

Every  locality  mentioned  in  this  narrative  may  at  this  day  be  iden- 
tified in  the  valley.  At  the  meeting  of  the  waters  from  the  lakes  with 
the  river  stands  the  cathedral,  with  the  adjacent  round  tower ; near  it 
St.  Kevin's  Church,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  but  within  the  bounds  of  the 
ancient  city  wall,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  even  one  gate  of  the  city 
wall  remains.  Here,  then,  was  the  first  monastery  of  St.  Kevin,  of 


* Celia,  Irish  cill,  is  the  origin  of  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  many  Irish  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  as  Killmacduagh,  Killfenora,  &c. 
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which  the  cathedral  seems  to  point  out  the  precise  site.  The  Church  of 
Our  Lady  traditionally  held  the  tomb  of  St.  Kevin,  and  standing  near 
to  the  lower  lake  agrees  with  the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  him 
that  his  interment  would  take  place,  and  where  he  held  the  conference 
with  Dymma,  at  the  site  of  a future  church.  A mile  distant  from  the 
cathedral,  and  on  the  south  shore  of  the  upper  lake,  shrouded  in  coppice 
and  foliage,  is  the  Refeart  Church;  and  here,  leaping  down  the  rocks 
and  passing  close  to  the  church,  is  the  stream  which  completes  the  pic- 
ture of  the  retirement  to  which  he  betook  himself  as  soon  as  he  had 
settled  his  monks  in  the  valley.  Not  far  distant  is  the  almost  inacces- 
sible cave  called  St.  Kevin’s  Bed,  where  he  occasionally  found  his  most 
solitary  seclusion. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  clara  cella  in  this  woody  nook  of  the  glen, 
of  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  or  of 
the  church  which  Dymma  proposed  to  erect,  we  are  absolutely  without 
description  or  particulars. 

Krom  the  death  of  St.  Kevin  the  names  of  his  successors  the  abbots 
of  Glendalough  are  preserved,  with  probably  few  omissions,  until  the 
decay  of  the  city  and  monastery  in  the  thirteenth  century.  When  the 
see  of  a bishop  was  first  established  here  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  it 
cannot  have  been  much  before  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

Glendalough  was  burned  or  plundered  in  770,  833,  835,  886,  982, 
983,  1012,  1020,  1061,  1071,  1083,  1095,  and  1163,  before  the  coming 
to  Ireland  of  the  Anglo-Kormans.  In  these  calamities  we  learn  that  in 
835  the  oratory  {dertecli)  of  Glendalough  was  burned,  and  the  oratories 
{dertaigih)  were  burned  in  1020.  In  1061  the  churches  of  Glendalough 
were  burned,  and  again  in  1083;  and,  lastly,  in  1163  the  church  of 
St.  Kevin,  that  of  St.  Kieran,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  the  two 
saints  Sinchell  were  burned. 

The  church  of  St.  Kevin  still  exists  and  will  be  described  hereafter ; 
the  other  two  churches  named  were  both  in  existence  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  but  of  them  scarcely  a trace  remains ; they  were 
close  to  St.  Kevin’s  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  calamities  from  marauders  and  acci- 
dental fires,  the  compiler  of  the  “ Acts  of  St.  Kevin”  regarded  the  city 
as  in  a state  of  prosperity  commensurate  with  the  sanctity  of  its  patron 
saint  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  it.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  so  satisfied  if  he  had  lived  so  late  as  the  transfer  of 
the  see,  with  most  of  its  wealth,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  was 
decreed  in  1152 ; and  that  the  compilation  was  made  considerably  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  previous  century  seems  to  be  certain  from 
his  mention  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  he  says  was  then  inhabited  by 
a nation  most  able  in  war  and  skilled  in  the  management  of  fleets,  a de- 
scription applicable  to  that  city  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014,  by 
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which  the  Danes  were  driven  from  their  possessions  in  the  country 
around  Dublin,  and  their  power  limited  to  the  city.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  the  “Acts”  were  written  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Of  the  buildings  then  existing  we  learn  from  the  compiler 
that  there  was  a considerable  city  and  monastery,  but  concerning  the 
churches  within  it  he  is  silent.  There  was,  however,  the  cella  of 
St.  Mochuarog  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  clarum  monasterium  to 
the  west,  against  the  upper  lake.  It  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the 
Trinity  Church  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  St.  Mochuarog,  the  dedi- 
cation being  changed  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  many  cases  the 
more  Catholic  dedications  were  made  to  supersede  those  of  the  old  Irish 
saints.  The  Refeart  Church,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  church  of  the 
clarum  monasterium  in  the  mountain  wooded  nook  ; and  under  the  name 
of  Disert  Cavghin,  which  the  compiler  attributes  to  it,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  in  a.d.  1108,  when  the  death  of 
a noble  priest  and  senior  of  Disert  Cavghin  (Kevin)  is  recorded. 

The  city  of  Glendalough  was  not  at  once  deprived  of  its  bishop  in 
1152.  Though  then  subjected  to  Dublin  with  the  intention  that  the 
one  see  should  be  absorbed  in  the  other  upon  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Glendalough,  those  interested  in  maintaining  the  doomed  see  never- 
theless contrived  to  continue  it  to  three  successors  till  1214,  when 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  secured  whatever  they  had  not  before  pos- 
sessed of  its  property,  and  no  English  government  afterwards  recog- 
nised it  as  a bishop’s  see.  Still  with  true  Irish  tenacity  the  native 
chiefs  of  these  mountains  had  their  bishop  at  Glendalough,  and  it  is 
certain  that  on  several  occasions  they  procured  for  him  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  This  continued  down  to  the  year  1479,  when  the 
last  of  them  finally  submitted  himself  to  the  English  powers. 

The  abbacy  of  Glendalough  was  filled  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  next  to  the  founder  the  most  emi- 
nent name  connected  with  the  place,  and  the  only  one  besides  that  of 
Gilla-na-naomh,  who  was  abbot  about  1085,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
Wurtzburg  in  Germany,  requiring  record  here.  In  the  ancient  “Life 
of  St.  Laurence,”  printed  by  Messingham,  we  learn  that  the  abbey  was 
grievously  plundered  by  marauders  in  his  time ; that,  nevertheless,  he 
had  the  means  to  exercise  charity  largely  and  to  erect  churches,  and 
that  the  abbot  of  Glendalough  was  a much  more  wealthy  person  than 
tlie  bishop.  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1166. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour,  to  the  east 
of  the  city  of  Glendalough,  belongs  to  the  time  of  his  abbacy;  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  his  introduction  of  Regular  Canons  at 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  immediately  after  his  accession,  gives  fair  ground 
for  assigning  to  him  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  also  for 
Canons.  Except  fragments  inserted  into  or  added  to  the  other  churches 
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during  the  same  century,  this  priory  church  is  the  latest  work  to  be 
found  here ; and  the  antiquities  of  Glendalough  are  therefore  the  more 
interesting  and  remarkable  from  their  purely  Irish  character,  being  the 
whole  of  them  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland.  Glen- 
dalough was  ransacked  by  the  English  in  1176,  which  was  very  shortly 
after  their  coming.  The  English  Government  readily  adopted  the 
project,  already  for  some  years  in  progress,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
see.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  this  should  be  found  a time  of 
great  depression  for  the  city,  and  its  dependencies  in  the  valley.  "We 
need  not,  however,  admit  that  it  had  become  a den  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  desert  and  desolate,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  represented  it 
to  have  been  for  forty  years,  when  a few  years  later  he  drew  up  a state- 
ment which  was  forwarded  to  the  Pope  with  a view  to  secure  his 
authority  for  its  complete  annexation  to  Dublin.  In  1179  Pope  Alex- 
ander expressly  confirmed  all  the  possessions  of  Malachy,  Bishop  of 
Glendalough,  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Abbot  of  Glendalough  and 
of  his  church.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  the  Abbot 
styled  abbot  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Glendalough, 
this  being  about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  that  dedication  for  the 
ancient  cathedral  and  abbey  church.  In  1216  Pope  Innocent  received 
into  his  protection  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Glendalough, 
along  with  the  two  cathedral  churches  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  legal 
suppression  of  the  see  was  then  just  completed,  and  this  suspicious 
protection  was  almost  the  last  step  in  the  decay  of  the  city.  It  existed 
henceforth  only  as  a fastness  of  the  unconquered  mountaineers,  and  the 
object  of  their  religious  reverence.  Of  the  history  of  the  cathedral  and 
abbey  church  we  hear  no  more,  except  an  incidental  mention  fifty 
years  later,  under  Archbishop  Fulk  of  Dublin,  concerning  two  chapels 
in  the  Deanery  of  Ballimore,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  canons  of 
the  greater  church  of  Glendalough.  Something  still  remained,  however, 
in  the  valley  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  prelates  of  Dublin,  for  in 
1224  Pope  Gregory  confirmed  the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour  to  the  canons 
of  the  Priory  of  All  Saints  at  Dublin.  Thus  subjected,  St.  Saviour’s 
Priory  continued  for  some  years,  and  the  next  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  1264  along  with  the  Befeart  Church  (Disert  Kevin),  which  at  this 
time  was  also  furnished  with  canons.  In  that  year  the  canons  of 
St.  Saviour’s  and  of  Disert  Kevin  sought  and  completed  an  agreement 
with  Fulk,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  upon  some  subject  not  stated  in 
Ware’s  papers.  The  next  we  hear  of  them  is  from  this  same  Arch- 
bishop Fulk,  in  whose  survey  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  made 
about  1275,  he  tells  us  that  at  Glendalough  “there  were  canons,  now 
dispersed,  and  here  were  formerly  many  religious  and . a city,  but  all 
their  possessions  have  been  translated  and  united  to  the  see  of  Dublin.” 

Unable  to  conquer  the  mountaineers,  the  Government  erected  castles 
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and  forts  to  shut  them  in.  In  1308  the  Irish  took  one  of  these  forts 
and  massacred  the  garrison.  In  the  next  year  the  notorious  Piers 
Gaveston,  then  in  exile  avoiding  the  consequences  of  his  unpopularity 
in  England,  undertook  the  command  of  an  expedition  into  this  moun- 
tain fastness  : he  retook  the  castle  and  forced  his  way  to  the  city.  Six 
years  later  and  the  place  was  ravaged  by  a part  of  the  forces  of  Edward 
Bruce,  who,  landing  in  Ulster,  to  revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
English  upon  Scotland,  had  desolated  one-half  of  Ireland,  and  reduced 
the  English,  power  in  this  country  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  for  near  two 
centuries  after  they  exercised  but  little  authority  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  district  around  Dublin,  which  came  to  be  denominated  the  Pale. 

Turning  now  to  the  architectural  remains,  and  proceeding 
along  the  Glen  from  east  to  west,  we  come  first  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Saviour  (1),  standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  This 
church  is  well  described  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Petrie^s  book. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a very  rich  piece  of  work,  Norman  in 
character,  but  with  local  peculiarities.  The  chancel-arch  was 


Base  and  Capital  of  CBancel-arcli,  St.  Saviour’s,  Glendalougli. 


very  fine;  the  bases  are  remarkable  in  their  carved  enrich- 
ments, and  in  the  resemblance  which  some  of  them  bear  to 
inverted  capitals ; and  some  of  the  capitals  exhibit  the  same 
mixture  of  the  early  frette-work  from  the  crosses,  with  later 
features,  as  is  found  in  the  chancel-arch  of  the  Nun’s  Church 
at  Clonmacnoise.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  building 
is  of  the  same  date,  that  is,  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  peculiar  embattled  ornament  found  in  this  church, 
and  given  by  Dr.  Petrie  on  page  260,  is  doubtless  from  the 
jamb  of  an  arch.  A similar  ornament  occurs  on  the  jambs  of 
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the  west  doorway  of  the  church  of  Aghadoe,  known  to  be 
of  the  twelfth  century;  and  a very  similar  one  on  the  door 


of  Freshford  Church,  which  Dr.  Petrie  illustrates,  is  of  that 
date.  It  exhibits  the  same  idea  as  the  peculiar  Irish  battle- 
ment. The  custom  or  fashion  of  introducing  human  heads 
at  the  angles  of  the  capitals,  where  in  English  or  continental 
work  the  ornaments  generally  exhibit  more  or  less  of  a volute, 
is  very  prevalent  in  Ireland.  Examples  were  given  from 
Clonmacnoise,  and  it  occurs  again  here  in  the  chancel-arch 


Capitals,  Corcumroe  Abtey. 

of  St.  Saviour’s  And  the  fashion  continued  to  later  times,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  cuts  of  capitals  from  Corcumroe 

^ Many  examples  of  the  use  of  beads  instead  of  volutes  are,  however,  met  with 
in  England  and  in  Normandy  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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Abbey,  co.  Clare,  a Cistercian  monastery  built  soon  after  the 

commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  chancel-piers  are 
of  the  same  stone  as  that  used 
in  the  east  window  of  the  cathe- 
dral presently  to  be  described, 
a stone  nearly  resembling  Caen 
stone.  Upon  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church 
was  attached  a building,  pro- 
bably the  residence  of  the  ca- 
nons, but  of  its  architecture  there 
are  no  remains,  little  more  than 
the  foundation  being  traceable. 
The  historical  evidence  shews 
that  a priory  of  St.  Saviour  was 
founded  for  Augustine  canons  at 
Glendalough  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  although  Dr.  Petrie 
could  not  find  any  authority  to  connect  this  building  satisfac- 
torily with  the  title  of  that  monastery,  there  really  seems  to  be 
very  little  room  for  doubt  about  it. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  before  we  enter  the  village  is  Trinity 
Church  (2),  or,  as  before  suggested,  anciently  the  Church  of 
St.  Mochuarog.  This  consists  of  a small  nave  and  chancel, 
of  which  the  walls  are  perfect,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a square  basement,  surmounted  formerly  by  a round  tower, 
which  being  clad  with  a thick  coat  of  ivy,  gave  to  the  building 
the  name  of  Ivy  Church.  This  tower  fell  down  in  1818.  The 
walls  are  constructed  of  undressed  mica  slate,  with  some  very 
large  blocks  of  granite.  The  nave  measures  29  ft.  5 in.  by 
17  ft.  7 in.  inside,  and  chancel  13  ft.  Gin.  by  9ft.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  one  window  in  the  east  end,  a small 
round-headed  one,  and  one  in  the  south  side  with  angular 
head,  the  same  in  form  inside  and  outside.  The  chancel-arch 
is  of  granite,  in  large  well-wrought  stones,  all  of  them  through 
stones,  but  without  chamfer  or  moulding,  and  is  of  semicircular 
form.  One  round-headed  window  remains  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  there  was  a door  in  the  same  wall,  but  its  dress- 
ings have  been  removed.  Ledwich’s  view  shews  it  a pointed 
door,  and  probably  it  was  an  insertion.  The  original  door  is 


Capital,  Corcumroe  Attey. 
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in  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  very  massive  in  character ; 
it  has  a flat  head  of  a single  piece  of  granite,  wrought  on  the 
faces,  and  the  jambs  are  of  large  blocks  of  wrought  granite; 
the  jambs  incline  inwards,  making  the  doorway  about  2 in.  less 
in  width  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  : the  ground  is  a little 
raised  above  its  original  level,  which  reduces  the  door  to  about 
5 ft.  in  height,  and  the  width  at  the  top  is  2 ft.  5 in.  The 
square  base  of  the  round  tower  may  have  formed  a western 
porch,  but  except  on  the  north  side  but  little  remains  of  its 
walls.  There  is  a small  round-headed  window  in  this  north 
wall,  which  was  the  only  north  window  of  the  church.  All  the 
windows  splay  to  a good  width  on  the  inside. 

We  next  come  to  the  group  of  buildings  in  the  fork  of  the 
two  streams,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  entrance  is 
through  the  original  gateway  (3),  once  a low  square  tower  with 
a large  semicircular  arch  in  the  front  and  back.  One  arch  is 
still  standing,  and  in  a tolerably  perfect  state.  It  is  semicir- 
cular, and  of  large  squared  stones  of  granite,  very  massive  and 
simple  in  construction,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  a 
moulding,  or  even  a chamfer,  bearing  in  all  particulars  of  form 
and  material  a close  resemblance  to  the  chancel-arch  of  Trinity 
Church  just  described.  Passing  through  the  gateway  we  have 
before  us  the  Cathedral,  or  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  a round  tower.  Our  Lady’s  Church,  St.  Kevin’s  Church, 
popularly  called  St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen,  and  the  barely  perceptible 
traces  of  some  other  small  churches. 

The  Pound  Tower  (4)  first  attracts  attention:  it  is  90  ft.  high, 
and  is  built  chiefly  of  mica  slate,  with  blocks  of  granite  inter- 
mixed. The  slate  is  much  of  it  in  large  blocks,  measuring 
3 ft.  or  more  in  length,  the  stones  are  laid  together  as  they  are 
gathered,  and  merely  hammer-dressed  on  the  face  to  bring 
them  into  the  circular  form  of  the  tower.  The  dressings  of 
the  doorway  are  of  granite,  without  moulding  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.  The  tower  has  lost  its  conical  capping,  but  in  other 
respects  is  almost  perfect.  Close  to  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
four  small  quadrilateral  windows  which  face  the  cardinal  points, 
and  there  are  three  of  similar  form  in  the  shaft,  each  lighting 
a story.  All  the  openings  in  the  tower  have  inclined  jambs, 
and,  as  usual  with  the  windows  of  other  round  towers,  they  are 
the  same  in  width  inside  and  outside. 

The  large  church  or  Cathedral  (5)  which  stands  near  it,  and 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  T.  Mm 
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to  which  the  round  tower  was  most  probably  the  belfry,  is  of  two 


Round  Tower,  G-lendalougli. 


distinct  ages ; the  western  part,  or  nave,  being  much  earlier 

than  the  eastern,  or 
choir.  The  west  door 
is  wholly  of  mica  slate, 
and  is  square -headed, 
with  a round  arch  over 
the  lintel,  the  tympa- 
num of  which  is  filled 
with  rough  stones.  The 
doorway  is  wider  at  bot- 
tom than  top,  and  the 
jambs  are  formed  of 
large  squared  stones,  but 
with  a flat  raised  archi- 
West  Door  of  Cathedral,  Giendaiougii.  trave  on  the  jambs  and 

head  outside.  The  masonry  of  this  end  of  the  church  and  ex- 
tending along  the  sides  is  likewise  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
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stone  in  the  lower  part,  but  of  rubble  in  the  upper,  and  the 
windows  on  the  south  side  have  something  like  long-and-short 
work  in  the  jambs  : the  jambs  are  inclined.  A point  in  which 
the  nave  windows  here  resemble  those  of  the  round  tower  is. 


Interior  and  Exterior  of  South  Windo-w,  Cathedral,  Glendalough. 


that  the  windows  do  not  splay  to  the  inside,  but  are  the  same 
width  inside  as  outside.  The  nave  has  two  buttresses  at  each 
end,  projecting  east  and  west  similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral 


Plan  of  Cathedral,  Glendalough. 


at  Clonmacnoise,  an  arrangement  found  in  many  other  in- 
stances associated  with  the  earliest  work. 

The  chancel,  which  is  built  up  against  the  nave  without 
bonding  to  it,  and  distinctly  a later  work,  is  now  very  much 
mutilated,  but  little  except  the  plain  walls  being  left.  The 
chancel- arch,  an  insertion  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  exists 
only  as  to  parts  of  its  jambs,  which  are  without  moulding.  All 
the  ornament  which  once  decorated  the  east  chancel  window 
is  gone,  leaving  nothing  but  part  of  the  jamb.  The  mouldings 
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of  this  are  valuable  as  giving  a key  to  its  date,  which  must  he 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  sculptures  as 
they  formerly  existed,  and  as  given  by  Dr.  Petrie,  there  is  again 


Jamb  of  East  Windo-w,  and  String  on  tlie  Cliancel,  Catliedral,  Grlendalongli. 

a curious  mixture  of  early  ornament  with  later,  as  before  no- 
ticed at  St.  Saviour’s.  This  window,  with  some  parts  of  the 
string  under  it,  is  executed  in  a fine  oolitic  stone.  The  string 
extends  along  the  sides  to  the  extent  of  the  sanctuary,  and  ter- 
minates on  each  side  in  a carved  ornament  in  oolite.  The 
string  is  a simple  torus  moulding. 

There  is  a square-headed  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  which  opened  into  a sacristy  now  destroyed.  The 
door  and  windows  of  the  chancel  splay  inwards.  The  entire 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  about  96  ft. 

St.  Kevin’s  Church  (6)  stands  south  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
a very  remarkable  building.  The  nave  is  perfect,  the  chancel 
totally  destroyed,  but  a sacristy  which  stood  on  its  north  side 
remains.  The  nave  is  without  buttresses,  and  measures  thirty 
feet  long  outside.  It  is  covered  by  a roof  of  steep  pitch,  and 
constructed  of  solid  work  in  mica  slate,  carried  by  a semicircular 
barrel-vault,  also  of  mica  slate.  The  curve  of  the  vault  leaves 
a hollow  space  or  croft  in  the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  with  the 
back  of  the  vault  for  a floor,  and  the  sloping  walls  of  the  roof 
for  sides.  It  is  about  5 ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  high,  lighted  by  a 
small  loop  at  the  east  end,  whilst  at  the  west  end  it  opens  to 
the  turret  or  round  tower,  which  is  set  upon  the  west  gable  and 
partly  on  the  vault.  Three  holes  are  visible,  pierced  through 
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the  vault,  apparently  for  the  passage  of  the  bell-ropes.  The 
only  access  to  this  croft  is  by  a hole  in  the  vault,  immediately 


under  the  turret  — a merely  rough  opening  broken  througli ; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  croft  could  have  been  used 
for  a dwelling,  even  by  a hermit,  although  there  are  in  existence 
some  crofts  of  similar  construction,  but  more  spacious  and  with 
positive  marks  of  habitation  or  use.  The  whole  of  the  vault  and 
roof,  with  the  tower,  is  of  mica  slate,  and  seems  to  have  been 
raised  upon  the  walls  of  an  older  structure,  for  the  workmanship 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  different  in  its  character  from 
that  above. 

The  nave  thus  described  formed  originally  a church  com- 
plete in  itself.  This  is  distinctly  shewn  by  the  remains  of 
its  east  window,  the  top  of  which  was  not  wholly  destroyed 
when  the  chancel-arch  was  cut  through,  and  by  the  plain  eaves 
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cornice  of  the  sides  which  returns  across  both  ends  of  the 


Nave  of  St.Kevm’s  Clmrcli  (interior),  Glendalougli. 


church. 


The  doorway  was  at  the  west  end,  and  though  still 
perfect,  is  walled  up.  The  con- 
trivance for  hanging  the  door  is 
curious : the  lintel  was  worked 
so  as  to  leave  a projecting  ledge 
of  stone  on  the  outside,  beneath 
which  the  door  fitted  when  closed. 
A hole  for  a pivot  remains  in  one 
end  of  this  ledge,  and  a corre- 
sponding one  in  a stone  sill  at 
the  foot.  Upon  these  two  points 
the  door  turned,  and  when  closed 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  wall. 
The  use  of  stone  sockets  to  re- 
ceive the  door  pivots  continued  in 
Ireland  through  medieval  times, 
and  this  instance  of  the  begin- 
When  the  chancel  was 


Doorway,  St.  Kevin’s  (Jhiirch,  Glendalougli, 
ning  of  the  practice  is  interesting. 
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built  to  St.  Kevin^s  Church  an  opening  with  a semicircular 
head  was  cut  for  a chancel-arch,  but  without  inserting  vous- 
soirs,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  walls  never 
bonded  to  those  of  the  nave.  It  had  a steep  roof,  and  pro- 
bably a vault,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  nave,  and  when 
it  was  built  a groove  was  cut  in  the  outside  of  the  nave  wall 
to  make  a weather-tight  joint  of  the  external  part  of  the  roof 
to  the  nave  wall.  There  is  a loop  window  in  the  nave  wall 
immediately  under  the  vault,  which  must  have  opened  into 
the  chancel  croft  between  the  vault  and  apex  of  the  chancel 
roof.  There  was  a window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  but 
its  dressings  have  been  destroyed.  From  what  little  is  known 
of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  enriched  with  ornament,  and  was 
probably  an  insertion  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  sacristy  to 
the  north  of  the  chancel  communicates  with  it  by  a flat-headed 
door,  which  nevertheless  is  later  in  character  than  most  of 
the  quadrangular  doors  previously  described.  The  apartment 
is  vaulted  with  a barrel  vault,  which  remains,  though  the  high- 
pitched  stone  roof  which  it  carried  is  reduced  to  an  almost 
shapeless  mass  above  it.  A small  round-headed  window  is  in 
the  east  end,  which  splays  to  a considerable  width  on  the  inside. 
The  sacristy  evidently  formed  a part  of  the  work  of  those  who 
erected  the  chancel,  and  it  does  not  bond  to  the  nave,  against 


Interior  and  Exterior  of  East  Window,  Sacristy,  St.  Kevin’s  Cliurcli,  Grlendalough. 


the  north  corner  of  which  it  touches.  We  have  seen  that  a 
church  of  St.  Kevin  is  mentioned  at  Glendalough  in  the  twelfth 
century. 
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The  Church  of  our  Lady  (7)  is  west  of  the  cathedral ; it  con- 
sists of  a nave  without  buttresses,  and  a chancel.  The  entire 
length  is  about  62  ft.  The  west  wall  and  side  walls  remain,  but 
the  east  walls  are  destroyed.  The  quoins  are  chiefly  of  granite, 
and  wrought,  the  walling  mostly  of  mica  slate  ; some  of  the  stones 
are  very  large.  The  chancel  is  clearly  an  addition  to  the  nave 
made  at  a later  period,  and  its  rubble-work  is  more  regular  and 
in  smaller  stones  than  that  of  the  nave.  No  window  remains 
in  the  church.  The  door  is  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  is 
of  wrought  granite,  the  jambs  inclined,  the  flat  head  formed  by 
a lintel  of  a single  stone.  Upon  the  outside  face  of  the  door 
is  a flat  band  or  architrave  slightly  raised,  and  upon  the  inside 
edge  is  a small  torus  or  bead.  The  soffit  of  the  lintel  has  upon 
it  an  incised  cross  saltire.  The  dedication  of  this  church  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  cannot  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  a learned  authority  that  the  earlier  patron 
of  the  church  may  have  been  St.  Iffin,  whose  church  in  the 
valley  is  mentioned  by  an  ancient  hagiographer,  with  some 
circumstances  of  situation  which  would  agree  with  this. 

Leaving  this  most  interesting  and  venerable  collection  of 
ruins,  we  pursue  the  path  up  the  valley  past  the  lower  lake, 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  north  side;  obtaining 
an  enjoyable  prospect  in  front,  and  to  the  left  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs  which  bound  the  upper  lake,  and  of  the 
woody  precipices  of  the  nearer  mountain.  The  pathway  is 
among  stunted  trees  and  masses  of  rock  decorated  with  heath 
and  rich  in  ferns.  The  space  at  the  west  end  of  the  lower 
lake,  where  the  church  stands  which  we  have  just  left,  had 
been  cleared  of  the  rocky  obstructions  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  our  chronicler  of  that  date  tells  us,  by  the  more  than 
human  influence  of  the  patron  Saint.  The  debris  of  the  cliffs 
and  the  great  water- worn  boulders  we  afterwards  meet  with 
seem  to  have  been  resorted  to,  from  the  earliest  time  up  to 
the  present,  for  building  materials,  whether  for  a field  wall, 
a modern  house,  a church,  or  a round  tower,  it  being  much 
easier  to  gather  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  than 
to  cut  them  out  of  quarries,  thanks  to  the  Saint,  whose  influ- 
ence, we  are  told,  made  them  moveable.  The  chief  stones  in 
this  district  are  mica  slate,  or  schist,  and  granite,  but  there  is 
no  limestone. 

Crossing  the  valley  between  the  two  lakes,  the  path  leads  to 
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the  mountain  nook  where  stands  the  Refeart  Church  (8)  (the 
Burial-place  of  the  Kings),  whose  situation  we  have  already 
identified  with  that  of  the  clarum  monasterium  by  a description 
which  as  vividly  pictures  the  spot  now  as  it  did  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century.  The  remains  of  the  church  are  buried  in 
coppice  and  foliage.  Its  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  west 
end,  are  broken  down  to  the  foundations,  but  enough  remains 
to  shew  that  it  consisted  of  a nave  36  ft.  long,  and  a chancel 
12  ft,  long.  The  only  feature  preserved  of  architectural  cha- 
racter is  the  door,  which  is  in  the  west  end,  and  of  large  well- 
wrought  granite  stones.  It  is  of  the  quadrangular  form,  with 
inclined  jambs,  and  without  any  moulding.  Upon  the  outside 
the  workmen  seem  to  have  commenced  and  left  unfinished  a 
sunk  groove  which  would  have  produced  a plain  flat  architrave. 
The  doorway  is  about  2|ft.  wide,  being  somewhat  narrower 
than  most  of  the  others. 

In  the  churchyard  are  remains  of  round-headed  windows. 
The  churchyard  is  still  enclosed,  though  not  now  used  for 
interment,  but  it  contains  several  ancient  monuments,  grave- 
stones, and  small  crosses  set  on  plain  bases,,  some  of  which 
have  carved  ornaments  of  early  interlaced  work.  This  church 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  O’Tooles,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  driven  by  the  English  into  these  mountains,  and  whose 
descendants  maintained  a rude  independence  here,  which  bade 
defiance  to  the  military  power  at  Dublin  down  almost  to 
I modern  times.  The  Refeart  Church  is  decisively  shewn  to  be 
that  which,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
was  called  Disert  Kevin. 

A boat  is  usually  to  be  had  at  the  shore  of  the  lake,  close  to 
the  Refeart  Church,  by  which  access  may  be  gained  to  Tempul- 
na-Skellig  (9)  (or  the  Church  of  the  Rock),  the  last  of  the 

I churches  to  be  noticed,  and  the  only  one  concerning  the  history 
of  which  there  is  no  means  to  make  a suggestion.  It  stands  on 

II  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  in  a nook  where  for  a few  feet  the 
I perpendicular  cliffs  which  here  bound  the  water  retire,  and 

, leave  a small  shelving  space  rising  a little  from  the  surface  of 
I the  lake.  In  this  secluded  and  almost  inaccessible  spot  are  the 
foundations  of  a church  23  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  but  without 
any  traces  of  architectural  character  to  help  to  a knowledge 
of  its  age.  It  has  been  called  by  a modern  writer  the  Priory 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  n n 
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of  the  Rock,  but  no  ancient  authority  for  that  designation  has 
come  to  our  knowledge.  The  name  of  Disert  Kevin  has  been 
given  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  to  this  church,  and  the  title 
of  ^ desert^  is  apt  enough,  for  the  bare  rudeness  of  its  rocky 
nest  contrasts  forcibl}^  with  the  w’oody  glen  in  which  the  Re- 
feart  Church  is  placed.  The  ancient  sense  of  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, expressly  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Kevin.'^ 
Disert,  he  tells  us,  signifies  a hermitage ; and  besides,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  application  he  so  distinctly  gives  of  it  to  the  place  of 
the  darum  monasterium,  now  the  Refeart  Church. 

Close  to  Tempul-na-Skellig,  and  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
water,  is  a natural  recess  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock, 
artificially  shaped  and  enlarged,  in  which  a tall  man  can  hardly 
stand,  but  one  may  sit  or  lie,  and  popularly  called  St.  Kevin^s 
Bed  (10).  It  has  undoubtedly  from  very  early  ages  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  the  Saint.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Life  of  St.  Kevin  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  re- 
ferred, and  according  to  the  biographer  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole 
was  resorted  to  by  that  Saint  also. 

"We  see  both  by  the  history  and  description  of  this  place  that 
it  contains  well-defined  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  more  difficult  to  point  with  certainty  to 
those  of  the  preceding  hundred  years,  but  probably  part  of 
St.  Kevin’s  Church  and  the  whole  of  Trinity  Church  may  be- 
long to  that  era.  The  Refeart  Church  is  certainly  as  old  as 
that,  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  in  its  oldest  part,  of  equal 
age  with  the  Refeart  Church.  The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  and 
the  basement  of  St.  Kevin’s  Church  each  bear  marks  of  anti- 
quity peculiar  to  these  two  works,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  valley.  The  great  Round  Towner  cannot  claim 
so  great  an  age  as  the  most  ancient  work  of  the  Cathedral. 
Although  we  cannot  speak  with  precision  of  the  age  of  these 
buildings,  we  have  very  good  reason  to  know  that  none  of  them 
were  erected  till  long  after  the  age  of  St.  Kevin. 

Glendalough  does  not  possess  any  of  the  enriched  crosses 
like  those  which  ornament  many  less  famous  localities.  There 
is  a lofty  plain  Latin  cross  in  a single  stone  close  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  two  or  three  smaller  and  equally  plain  way-side 
crosses  at  different  points  in  the  valley. 
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AET  APPLIED  TO  INDDSTEY^ 

Inteodtjctoey. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  world,  more  especially  the 
English  portion  of  it,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
in  its  working  dress ; that  is  to  say,  although  we  have  done 
some  very  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  mechanics,  and  have 
produced  other  things  which  are  marvels  of  cheapness,  yet  as 
regards  the  production  of  really  beautiful  objects,  particularly 
those  required  in  every-day  life,  we  have  been  behind  most 
other  epochs  of  civilization.  Of  course  there  is  uo  prima  facie 
reason  why  cheap  things  should  be  ugly,  for  a die  or  mould  of 
a good  design  costs  no  more  than  a bad  one ; but  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  objects  in  use  in  every-day  life  are  not  beau- 
tiful, and  it  is  to  effect  a change  in  this  respect  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  established  Schools  of  Design  and  the  excellent 
Museum  of  which  I shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Great  praise 
must  also  be  given  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  beginning  the 
movement  and  carrying  it  on  to  the  present  time ; and  al- 
though the  sphere  of  its  action  must  necessarily  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Government  Schools,  yet  we  should 
always  remember  that  the  initiative  of  our  great  English  ex- 
hibitions of  industry  came  from  the  Society,  and  that  it  is  to 
those  exhibitions  that  we  owe  the  stirring  among  the  dry  bones 
of  industrial  art  which  is  now  taking  place. 

In  furtherance  of  the  latter  object  I have  been  requested  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  to  give  a few  lectures,  shewing  how 
the  arts  have  formerly  been  applied  to  industry  ; how  they  are 
at  present  applied,  and  what  may  possibly  be  done  to  increase 
their  application.  Now  there  are  various  phases  of  art  work- 
manship : thus  a single  expensive  thing  may  be  done  to  order, 
such  as  a piece  of  jewellery,  or  what  is  called  a race  cup ; or 
a few  expensive  things  may  be  turned  out,  such  as  Wedge- 
wood^s  copies  of  the  Portland  Vase;  but  decidedly  the  best 
application  of  art  to  industry  is  when  a great  many  copies  are 
made  from  an  exceedingly  good  pattern.  The  two  former  con- 

“ The  following  is  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  W.  Burges  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Sylyanus  Ueban  has  obtained  the  copyright  for  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  and  each  of  the  papers  as  they  appear  will  have  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Burges’s  revision. 
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ditions  have  very  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  art,  but  the 
last  one  is  everybody’s  business ; for  it  just  comes  to  this,  Are 
we  to  have  ugly  or  beautiful  things  continually  before  our 
eyes  ? Let  us  for  a moment  consider  the  numberless  objects  of 
every-day  life  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery  or  of  low-skilled 
labour,  and  the  question  acquires  additional  force.  In  ancient 
times  the  problem  was  solved.  The  Greek  saucepan  or  water- 
jug  was  really  a work  of  art,  and  doubtless  cost  no  more  than 
ours  do  : and  indeed,  now-a-days,  such  things  ought  to  cost  us 
much  less,  considering  the  great  mechanical  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. When,  however,  we  do  get  excellent  designs  they  gene- 
rally turn  out  to  be  very  dear,  and  an  impression  seems  to  be 
afloat,  that  if  a thing  is  beautiful,  machinery  should  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ; hence  it  only  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
few;  whereas  the  real  mission  of  machinery  is  to  reduce  pounds 
to  shillings  and  shillings  to  pence.  This  unwillingness  to  use 
machinery  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Ras- 
kin and  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  but  then  these  gentlemen  have 
unfortunately  been  misunderstood.  What  they  battled  for  was 
the  disuse  of  purely  mechanical  means  in  the  production  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments.  Thus,  in  a building,  they  objected  to  cast 
leaves  in  a cornice  because  one  would  be  exactly  like  another, 
and  because  the  undercuttings  could  not  be  obtained  from  a 
mould ; but,  as  far  as  I can  see,  they  never  objected  to  the 
proper ’employment  of  machinery  as  a help  to  either  the  artist 
or  workman.  In  fact,  Pugin  says  in  one  of  his  works  that  had 
he  a cathedral  to  build,  one  of  the  first  things  he  would  do 
would  be  to  set  up  a lathe  to  turn  the  smaller  columns.  How 
completely  his  teaching  has  been  misunderstood  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  two  instances.  The  first  is  that  of  a large  firm 
who  turn  out  very  pretty  tinned  iron  door-rings,  just  the  sort  of 
things  that  we  should  like  to  see  on  all  our  drawers  and  all  our 
book-cases.  Well,  these  rings  are  made  by  hand,  and  cost  from 
3s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are 
not  upon  all  our  drawers  and  all  our  bookcases,  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  very  few  of  them  are  sold  at  all.  Some  time 
ago,  a gun-lock  maker  offered  to  make  a die  and  supply  these 
identical  rings  at  something  like  3d.  a-piece  all  round,  if  the 
firm  w’ould  only  take  a sufficient  quantity — say  five  hundred  : 
but  no,  the  firm  thought  that  this  was  a case  where  the  use  of 
machinery  should  be  discouraged,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
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if  any  one  objects  to  the  hideous  patterns  in  the  ironmonger's 
shop  the  only  resource  is  to  buy  what  are  called  Dutch  rings, 
value  one  penny,  and  used  commonly  for  dresser  drawers. 

The  other  instance  is,  where  one  of  our  most  talented  artists 
drew  a set  of  designs  for  coloured  tiles,  representing  some  of 
the  nursery  stories  in  the  most  naive  and  charming  manner. 
The  firm  for  whom  he  made  these  designs  caused  them  to  be 
copied  on  the  tiles  by  high-skilled  labour;  hence  the  price  is 
10s.  for  each  tile  of  4 m.  square.  On  the  other  hand,  had  they 
got  the  artist  to  have  engraved  his  outline  so  that  it  could 
have  been  transferred  to  the  tiles  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
then  have  obtained  the  aid  of  children  to  fill  in  the  colours, 
the  said  tiles  might  have  been  sold  for  2s.,  or  2s.  6d.  at  the 
outside,  and  we  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  artist’s  own 
outline  instead  of  a copy. 

However,  the  Exhibition  of  1862  has  given  us  this  comfort, 
namely,  that  we  really  are  getting  on ; and  although  it  still  re- 
mains the  general  opinion  that  both  English  designers  and 
English  artizans  are  inferior  to  those  of  France,  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  of  late  years  very  much  has  been  done  to  catch 
them  up.  A proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  opinion 
of  a perfectly  competent  French  writer,  M.  le  Comte  Clement 
de  Ris  one  of  the  Conservateurs  of  the  Louvre,  and  who  was 
sent  over  here  by  the  French  Government  to  visit  the  Loan 
Museum  last  year.  He  thus  writes  : — 

“ With  that  admirable  practical  sense  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
the  English  do,  those  to  whom  the  arrangement  has  leen  confided  have  de- 
sired not  only  to  attract  the  public  by  the  novelty  of  the  objects,  not  only  to 
draw  the  antiquary  and  artist  by  the  beauty  of  these  objects,  but,  above  all, 
to  exercise  that  salutary  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the  British  artisans,  and 
to  create  a school  for  the  innumerable  artistic  industries.  Have  they  suc- 
ceeded 1 The  exhibition  at  Kensington,  will  it  become  a source  of  teaching 
more  living  and  more  direct  than  the  International  Exhibition  1 The  future 
alone  can  tell  us.  But  in  any  ease  I advise  our  French  manufacturers,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  find  ten  years  hence  in  all  the  markets  of  the  globe  for- 
midable rivals  in  matters  of  taste,  where  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
only  met  humble  tributaries,  by  no  means  to  sleep  upon  their  laurels,  and 
at  least  be  convinced  that  their  monopoly  of  taste  may  some  fine  day  be 
disputed.” 

Now  I venture  to  think  that  most  people  would  back  this 

^ La  Curiosite : Collections  Fran9aises  et  etrangeres  cabinets  d’amateurs  bio- 
graphies. Par  M.  le  Comte  Clement  de  Ris,  attache  a la  conservation  des  Musees 
imperiaux.  (Paris:  Jules  Renouard.  1864.) 
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opinion  of  a foreigner  and,  to  a certain  degree  also,  of  a rival. 
Indeed,  in  some  points  one  would  be  inclined  to  go  rather 
farther,  and  assert  that  in  one  or  two  of  our  art  manufactures, 
say  for  instance  Minton^s  ware,  we  are  not  only  on  a par  but 
surpass  the  French,  even  if  we  take  the  design  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  manufacture.  Two  great  causes  have  brought 
about  this  improvement  in  English  work : first,  the  general 
progress  of  most  of  the  arts,  particularly  the  master  ones  of 
architecture  and  painting;  and,  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
the  Government  School  of  Design,  with  its  provincial  branches 
and  its  most  excellent  Museum. 

These  schools,  although  used  by  students  from  nearly  every 
class  of  life,  from  the  young  lady  who  thinks  she  should  like 
to  learn  a little  drawing  to  the  stone-carver’s  apprentice  who 
comes  after  a long  day’s  hard  work,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  two  important  classes  to  whom  alone  we  must  really  look 
for  improvement  in  the  objects  of  every-day  life.  These  two 
classes  are  the  designer  and  the  artisan.  And  first  of  the 
designer.  Every  firm  for  the  most  part  keeps  a designer,  who 
is  paid  an  annual  salary,  varying  from  ^100  to  .£400,  and 
indeed  sometimes  even  more : for  this  he  is  expected  to  make 
all  the  designs  and  to  look  over  their  execution  when  required. 
Should  the  business  be  an  extensive  one  he  has  often  a draw- 
ing-office and  staff  of  draughtsmen,  over  which  he  presides. 

Sometimes  the  firm  goes  to  extraneous  aid  and  gets  a design 
from  an  architect  or  painter ; but  this  seldom  answers  in  the 
long  run,  and  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  said 
architect  or  painter  is  seldom  up  in  the  technical  details,  and 
he  thus  draws  things  which  come  more  expensive  in  the 
execution  than  those  of  the  designer.  The  latter,  naturally 
jealous  at  being  to  a certain  degree  supplanted,  is  more  inclined 
to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  than  to  help  in  removing 
those  which  exist,  and  the  whole  affair  usually  ends  with  the 
philosophic  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  that  as  he 
lias  to  pay  one  designer,  he  does  not  very  well  see  why  he 
should  pay  two. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  the  designer  who  must  be  caught  and 
properly  trained  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Government  and 
provincial  schools  no  doubt  offer  the  best  means  of  so  doing. 

At  present  the  system  has  hardly  been  established  long 
enough  to  have  produced  any  considerable  quantities  of 
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thoroughly  trained  designers,  some  of  the  best  pupils  having 
turned  artists,  while  others  have  become  masters  in  the  pro- 
vincial schools ; and  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  few 
more  years  before  the  results  prophesied  by  M.  Clement  de 
Ris  take  place. 

As  to  the  artisan,  to  whom  a knowledge  of  drawing  and 
modelling  would  often  be  of  the  most  important  use  in  his 
carrying  out  the  drawings  of  the  designer,  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  he  has  hardly  taken  that  advantage  of  the  schools  that  he 
might  have  done ; most  probably  having  before  his  eyes  the  fear 
of  Dyce’s  Outlines,  especially  those  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

At  present  I understand  a much  more  sparing  use  is  made 
of  that  book  than  used  to  be  the  case,  and  thus  far  matters  are 
made  more  pleasant,  for  depend  upon  it  no  man  is  likely  to 
attend  every  evening  after  a hard  day^s  work  if  he  is  kept 
grinding  at  things  which  could  be  drawn  by  a pair  of  compasses 
or  reversed  by  tracing  paper  in  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  time  it 
takes  him  to  copy  them.  If  the  artisan  is  to  be  caught,  he 
must  be  interested  in  what  he  draws,  and,  as  a general  rule, 
what  he  draws  should  relate  directly  to  his  own  profession. 
To  expect  him  to  attend  regularly  every  night  of  the  working- 
week  would  doubtless  be  asking  too  much,  but  by  proper 
management  he  could  be  induced  to  give  some  three  or  four 
evenings,  and  when  temporarily  out  of  work  or  when  waiting 
for  a job  he  might  even  attend  in  the  day-time. 

Another  great  source  of  improvement  is  the  excellent  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  which,  even  as  a collection,  takes  its  place 
at  least  on  a par  with  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  richer  objects  in  the  Parisian  collection,  but 
there  are  also  a good  many  that  are  of  comparatively  little  use. 
Now  the  Kensington  Museum  has  been  formed  with  reference 
to  the  special  object  of  instructing  the  workman  and  designer, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  rubbish  in  it.  Had  it 
been  placed  in  a more  central  situation,  say  at  Charing  Cross, 
it  would  have  had  an  immense  influence  in  educating  the  public 
generally,  for  people  would  then  run  in  for  half-an-hour  when 
they  were  passing,  as  they  do  at  the  National  Gallery  : and  it 
is  precisely  those  half-hours  that  are  the  most  precious,  for 
people  then  confine  their  attention  to  one  or  two  things  and 
study  them  well,  knowing  that  they  have  no  time  for  the  others ; 
whereas  when  they  go  to  see  the  Museum  as  a sight  they  try 
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to  see  as  mucli  as  possible,  and  nothing  gets  properly  studied. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
does  only  one-half  the  good  it  might  do,  and  is  visited  prin- 
cipally by  students,  sight-seers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  whereas  it  ought  to  catch  all  and  every  condition  of 
life.  Our  climate  unfortunately  forbids  us  educating  the  people 
as  they  were  educated  in  Athens  and  Florence,  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  best  works  of  art  in  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares, but  there  is  no  reason  why  our  museums  and  galleries  of 
pictures  should  not  be  placed  in  similar  situations,  where  they 
would  be,  as  it  were,  in  everybody’s  path. 

The  Architectural  Museum  is  another  useful  institution. 
When  it  was  established  there  was  no  public  collection  of 
casts  of  mediseval  art.  The  architects  and  amateurs  met  to- 
gether, subscribed,  and  gave  to  the  common  stock  the  casts 
contained  in  their  several  offices  and  collections ; others  were 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Cottingham  museum,  and  a number 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Kuskin.  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a most  useful  collection,  which  was  located  in  Canon-row, 
Westminster,  but  which  now,  alas  I is  in  captivity  at  Brompton. 
The  Committee  still  give  lectures  and  offer  prizes,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  casts  are  less  accessible  and  the 
institution  less  useful  than  they  used  to  be. 

Another  great  fact  is  the  enlargement  of  the  medieeval  de- 
partment of  the  British  Museum  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Franks. 
This,  however,  is  open  to  the  public  only  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  not  at  all  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  some  day  this 
collection  will  be  incorporated  with  that  at  South  Kensington, 
and  if  the  whole  be  then  moved  up  to  Charing  Cross,  we  shall 
have  a Museum  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete,  and, 
above  all,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  world.  Finally,  in 
enumerating  the  various  aids  to  our  present  progress,  we 
should  not  forget  the  public  spirit  and  kindness  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  possess  private  museums  or  small  collections  of 
choice  works  of  art.  A glance  at  any  of  the  publications  de- 
voted to  art  during  the  last  dozen  years  will  tell  us  on  how 
many  occasions  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  tem- 
porarily deprived  themselves  of  their  most  valued  possessions 
to  benefit  their  fellow-citizens.  When  Her  Majesty,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  not  to  mention  many 
others,  send  their  jewels  to  a public  museum  for  months  to- 
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gether,  a very  practical  answer  is  given  to  those  people  who  try 
to  set  one  class  against  another.  Among  secondary  causes  of 
our  improvement  we  must  not  forget  the  splendid  volumes 
published  after  the  various  Exhibitions,  nor  still  less  the  won- 
derful spread  of  photographs,  so  useful  in  giving  us  correct 
representations  of  form,  and  so  useless  in  rendering  colour. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  great  usefulness  of  the  Government 
Schools,  the  Exhibitions,  and  the  Museums  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  question  now  arises  as  to  what  are  the  impediments  to 
our  future  progress.  The  principal  ones  appear  to  me  to  be  three. 

1.  A want  of  a distinctive  architecture,  which  is  fatal  to  art 
generally. 

2.  The  want  of  a good  costume,  which  is  fatal  to  colour;  and 

3.  The  want  of  a sufficient  teaching  of  the  figure,  which  is 
fatal  to  art  in  detail. 

It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  take  these  one  by  one. 

The  most  fatal  impediment  of  the  three  is  undeniably  the 
want  of  a distinctive  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Architecture  is  commonly  called  the  mother  of  all  the  other 
arts,  and  these  latter  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  it  in  their 
details.  In  almost  every  age  of  the  world  except  our  own  only 
one  style  of  architecture  has  been  in  use,  and  consequently 
only  one  set  of  details.  The  designer  had  accordingly  to  master, 
1.  the  figure,  and  the  great  principles  of  ornament ; 2.  those 
details  of  the  architecture  then  practised  which  were  neces- 
sary to  his  trade;  and  3.  the  technical  processes.  Now  what  is 
the  case  in  the  present  day  ? If  we  take  a walk  in  the  streets 
of  London  we  may  see  at  least  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  architec- 
ture, all  with  different  details ; and  if  we  go  to  a museum  we 
shall  find  specimens  of  the  furniture,  jewellery,  &c.,  of  these  said 
different  styles  all  beautifully  classed  and  labelled.  The  stu- 
dent, instead  of  confining  himself  to  one  style  as  in  former 
times,  is  expected  to  be  master  of  all  these  said  half-dozen, 
which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  asking  him  to  wTite  half-a-dozen 
poems  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  carefully  preserving  the  idio- 
matic peculiarities  of  each.  This  we  all  know  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  end  is  that  our  student,  instead  of  tho- 
roughly applying  the  principles  of  ornament  to  one  style,  is 
so  bewildered  by  having  the  half-dozen  on  his  hands,  that  he 
ends  by  knowing  none  of  them  as  he  ought  to  do.  This  is  the 
case  in  almost  every  trade ; and  until  the  question  of  style  gets 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  00 
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settled,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  think  about  any  great  improve- 
ment in  modern  art. 

At  present  the  fashion  appears  to  have  set  in  in  favour  of  two 
very  distinct  styles.  One  is  a very  impure  and  bastard  Italian, 
which  is  used  in  most  large  secular  buildings ; and  the  other  is 
a variety  of  the  arjchitecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  often, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  not  much  purer  than  its  rival,  especially  in 
the  domestic  examples,  although  its  use  is  principally  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  edifices.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  details  of 
these  two  styles  are  as  difierent  from  each  other  as  light  from 
darkness,  but  still  we  are  expected  to  master  both  of  them.  But 
it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  one  or 
both  of  them  will  disappear,  and  that  we  may  get  something  of 
our  own  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  This  may,  per- 
haps, take  place  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  certainly,  as  far  as 
I can  see,  will  not  occur  in  the  nineteenth.  But  the  discouraging 
fact  still  remains,  that  until  some  change  does  take  place  in 
this  respect,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  any  great  results  from  all 
our  study  and  all  our  training. 

If  some  kind  fairy  could  make  a clean  sweep  of  all  our  exist- 
ing buildings  and  all  our  books  on  architecture,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  architects,  being  then  left  to  our  own  resources  we  might 
do  something  of  our  own.  But  as  fairies  have  long  ceased  to 
exist,  we  can  only  live  in  hopes  that  the  succeeding  generations 
may  be  more  fortunate.  I forgot  to  say  that  the  fairy  would 
also  have  to  hide  our  museums  and  picture-galleries  for  at  least 
a couple  of  hundred  years. 

The  next  great  impediment  to  progress  is  the  want  of  colour 
in  our  costume.  In  this  respect  we  are  one  degree  more  for- 
tunate than  in  architecture,  for  whereas  we  have  several  styles 
of  the  latter  practised  at  the  same  time,  fashion  is  so  great 
a tyrant  that  she  will  allow  of  only  one  kind  of  costume.  Since 
the  great  French  Bevolution  all  colour  has  been  gradually  dying 
out  of  the  male  costume,  until  we  have  got  reduced  to  our  pre- 
sent gamut  of  brown,  black  and  neutral  tint ; which,  combined 
with  the  chimney-pot  hat  and  the  swallow-tailed  coat,  form  a cos- 
tume by  no  means  particularly  adapted  to  refresh  the  eye  seek- 
ing for  form  or  colour.  Now  this  absence  of  colour  is  really 
a very  serious  consideration,  for  the  eye  of  the  designer  is 
liaturally  affected  by  what  he  sees  around  him : thus  in  the 
East,  where  every  one  wears  coloured  costume,  the.  fabrics  pro- 
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duced  are  universally  admired  for  their  admirable  harmony  of 
colour.  It  is  very  true  that  the  tints  of  certain  garments  may 
in  the  first  instance  be  bright  and  gaudy,  but  they  very  soon 
; become  faded  into  better  tones  by  atmospheric  influences,  and 
they  are  broken  up  by  stains  or  discoloured  by  rain;  or,  as 
: our  great  living  novelist  observes,  ^^The  sun  takes  away  the 
colour  from  the  cloths  to  give  it  to  the  flowers.” 

Again,  Englishmen  are  without  the  sumptuous  public  proces- 
sions, both  civil  and  religious,  wherein  rich  and  bright  costume 
can  be  studied,  as  abroad  : the  only  gratuitous  exhibition  of 
: this  kind  accessible  to  the  Londoner  being  the  daily  relief  of  the 
I troop  of  cavalry  at  the  Horse  Guards.  It  may  be  urged  that 
i any  one  desirous  of  studying  costume  has  ample  opportunities 
j of  so  doing  at  our  various  theatres,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  but 
I too  often  not  only  ludicrously  false  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
' view,  but  utterly  repugnant  to  good  taste  : the  costumes  fre- 
I quently  do  not  even  fit  the  wearers,  and  look  more  as  if  they 
I had  been  hired  for  the  night  from  some  Jew  costumier  than 
! as  forming  part  of  the  wardrobe  of  a well-appointed  theatre. 

I How  different  is  all  this  from  the  old  Greek  theatre,  where 
: nothing  was  too  good  or  too  splendid  to  adorn  what  *was  to 
them  a half-religious  ceremony ; but  then  their  drama  was  in- 
timately connected  with  their  history  and  religion,  and  their 
pieces  were  written  by  such  men  as  ^schylus,  Aristophanes, 
and  Sophocles,  and  were  not  what  our  newspapers  euphoniously 
call  clever  adaptations  from  the  French  by  the  talented  and 
prolific  Mr.  Blank. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  theatres  are  greatly  in 
i need  of  a most  sweeping  reformation,  the  first  step  to  which 
! will  be  the  abolition  of  the  invariable  couleur  de  rose  criticisms 
! which  occur  in  every  newspaper.  If  an  architect  does  a bad 
! building,  or  an  author  writes  a bad  book,  he  deserves,  and  gene- 
rally is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  a strong  adverse  criticism ; 
! and  why  an  actor  or  dramatic  author  should  be  exempt  from  the 
same  very  wholesome  tonic  is  more  than  most  people  can  explain. 
At  least  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  is  endowed  with  almost 
despotic  power,  might  set  his  face  against  translations  from  the 
French,  by  refusing  to  license  them,  although  it  might  entail 
the  inconvenience  upon  the  dramatic  authors  of  shutting  up 
their  French  dictionaries  and  trusting  to  their  wits. 

Again,  it  may  probably  be  objected  that  at  least  we  get 
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colour  in  our  female  costume.  This  is  true,  but  then  the  form 
is  so  utterly  bad  that  it  is  totally  unfit  for  art  purposes.  As 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  most  justly  observed  some  time  since,  The 
ladies’  costume  has  very  greatly  deteriorated  within  the  last 
dozen  years,  and  if  we  search  into  the  reason  of  this  falling  off, 
I am  afraid  we  must  refer  it  to  no  less  a person  than  the 
Empress  of  the  French.”  When  she  attained  her  present  high 
position  there  was  a glorious  opportunity  open  to  her ; and  had 
she  possessed  a really  artistic  taste  she  would  gradually  have 
given  the  ladies  a costume  that  sculptors  would  have  delighted  to 
carve  and  painters  to  paint,  instead  of  borrowing  the  effete  dress 
of  an  age  which  Carlyle  describes  as  bankrupt  in  everything.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  in  the  present  day  to  realize  the  effects  of  bright 
colours  seen  in  masses,  but  I well  remember  on  one  occasion 
seeing  an  assemblage  of  Turkish  ladies  on  a quay  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. The  form  of  the  dress  was  not  at  all  unlike  that  which 
prevailed  in  our  own  country  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
the  dresses  themselves  were  of  almost  every  conceivable  colour 
under  the  sun,  and  being  quite  new  were  rather  gaudy;  but  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  most  wonderful,  resembling  an  enor- 
mous moving  flower-bed  filled  with  the  most  brilliant  flowers. 
A mediseval  holiday  crowd  must  have  been  even  more  gor- 
geous, for  there  the  colours  were  varied  by  embroidery.  Now 
can  any  one  question  that  these  frequent  assemblies  of  beautiful 
colours  are  without  their  due  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  designer, 
and  that  it  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  sees  crowds  such 
as  we  see  in  London  or  such  as  we  may  view  on  the  Bosphorus  ? 
Unfortunately  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  present  gene- 
ration is  likely  to  see  any  great  amount  of  colour  used  in  cos- 
tume, for  fashions  in  this  respect  change  nearly  as  slowly  as 
architecture. 

The  third  impediment  to  our  progress  is  the  want  of  a more 
extended  teaching  of  the  figure.  Up  to  very  lately  there  seems 
to  have  been  a very  great  reluctance  in  almost  every  profession 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  except  in  those  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  to  teaching  pupils  the  human  figure,  and  even  where 
better  things  were  to  be  expected  it  is  usually  the  last  thing 
the  pupil  attempts,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  the  first,  as 
soon  as  the  beginner  has  understood  the  value  of  a curve  and 
learnt  a little  perspective. 

So  important,  indeed,  is  this  acquisition  of  the  power  of 
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drawing  the  human  figure,  that  there  is  scarcely  a trade  or  pro- 
fession where  the  designer  or  artisan  would  not  find  it  of  the 
very  greatest  assistance ; and  even  in  architecture,  which  to 
a certain  degree  would  seem  independent  of  it  except  as  an  ac- 
cessory, it  is  the  only  way  of  giving  the  pupil  that  power  of 
judgment  which  is  generally  called  good  taste. 

As  to  the  designer  for  manufactures,  he  would  do  well  to 
remember  what  no  less  a man  than  Haydon  said  upon  this 
point,  namely,  that  a man  who  could  draw  a head  could  draw 
a leaf,  but  that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  man  who  could 
draw  a leaf  could  draw  a head.  At  present  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  are  lamentably  deficient  in  this  branch  of  drawing,  and 
therefore  we  find  designers  introducing  the  figure  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  compositions  : but  indeed  they  are  hardly  -to 
be  blamed,  for  if  they  did  introduce  it  they  would  find  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  getting  it  executed  by  the  artisans 
at  their  disposal.  It  is  true  that  help  is  occasionally  obtained 
in  this  diflBculty  by  the  employment  of  young  artists,  but  the 
present  system  of  exhibitions  of  easel  pictures  makes  the  first 
steps  in  their  profession  so  much  of  a lottery  that  they  can 
hardly  be  depended  upon  for  any  continuous  work.  Thus 
a young  painter  does  not  sell  his  pictures,  and  is  willing  to 
work,  say  for  a stained-glass  manufacturer,  at  the  rate  of  a guinea 
a-day.  Suddenly,  however,  by  some  good  luck  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions gets  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Academy,  and  is  bought 
by  some  great  picture-dealer.  Our  friend  then  bids  adieu  to 
his  former  client,  and  forthwith  turns  up  his  nose  at  cartoons  or 
wall-painting,  and  paints  nothing  but  easel  pictures.  Nor  does 
the  evil  end  here,  for  all  his  contemporaries  seeing  his  success 
naturally  go  on  painting  similar  easel  pictures,  in  the  hopes  of 
the  same  good  luck,  and  also  despise  cartoons  and  walls,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  art  in  general  and  of  the  manufacturer  in 
particular,  who  is  thereupon  obliged  to  fall  back  on  his  regular 
designer  : which  brings  us  to  our  former  conclusion,  that  he  (the 
designer)  is  the  man  to  catch  hold  of  and  educate  up  to  the 
mark ; and  if  we  want  to  do  this,  the  most  effectual  method  is 
to  teach  him  the  figure  thoroughly. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when 
we  labour  under  such  serious  difficulties  as  the  want  of  a dis- 
tinctive architecture,  of  local  colour,  and  a sufficient  teaching 
of  the  figure. 
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The  first  two  evils  can  only  be  cured  by  time,  for  sudden  re- 
volutions are  seldom  if  ever  made  either  in  the  architecture  or 
in  the  costume  of  a people.  The  only  consolation  we  have  is 
the  very  poor  one  that  our  rivals  labour  under  exactly  the  same 
disadvantages.  But  if  we  are  powerless  to  control  the  two  first, 
the  remedy  for  the  third  is  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  We  can 
increase  the  number  of  Government  Schools,  and  we  can  render 
them  more  useful  by  taking  up  the  artisan,  and  teaching  both 
him  and  the  designer  the  human  figure  a great  deal  more. 

It  is  also  possible  to  greatly  ameliorate  the  public  taste  by 
establishing  local  museums,  not  only  in  the  provinces  but  in 
London  itself,  where  considerable  portions  of  the  Kensington 
Museum,  or  duplicates  where  attainable,  might  be  exhibited 
and  changed  at  stated  periods,  say  every  three  or  six  months, 
so  that  the  idler  who  drops  in  for  half-an-hour  might  periodi- 
cally have  the  chance  of  seeing  something  new.  This,  it  is  true, 
might  slightly  diminish  the  number  of  visitors  we  find  so  con- 
stantly advertised  in  the  papers  as  enjoying  the  advantages  at 
the  South  Kensington,  but  still  that  Museum  would  always  re- 
main the  Mecca  of  designers  and  sight-seers.  Probably  also 
some  relaxation  might  be  made  in  cases  like  the  present,  and 
Societies  who  are  helping  in  the  same  work  might  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  obtaining,  by  payment  of  a small  fee,  objects  from 
the  Museum  to  illustrate  their  lectures.  Had  this  been  possible 
at  the  present  time  I need  scarcely  say  how  happy  the  Society 
of  Arts  would  have  been  to  have  taken  advantage  of  it  for  the 
illustration  of  the  lectures  with  which  I intend  to  follow  the 
present.  I trust,  however,  that  I may  be  able  in  some  degree 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  shew  you  sufficient  to  illustrate 
what  I may  have  to  say;  but  even  then  the  best  advice  I can 
give  is  to  go  through  the  turn -style  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

My  suggestions,  however,  for  our  future  improvements  in 
the  application  of  art  to  industry  reduce  themselves  simply  to 
these, — 

Increase  the  Government  Schools  of  Design. 

Multiply  local  museums,  and  render  them  easy  of  access. 

Educate  the  designer  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but,  above  all, 
teach  him  the  figure;  and,  if  you  can,  catch  the  artisan  and 
teach  him  as  well. 

As  to  style  and  costume,  they  are  beyond  our  control,  and 
must  be  left  wholly  to  time  and  Providence. 
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TWO  DAYS  m CORNWALL  WITH  THE  CAMBRIAN 
ARCHHIOLOOICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  41.) 

On  Eriday,  August  29,  a company  scarcely  less  numerous  than  that 
of  the  preceding  day  left  Penzance  about  9 o’clock.  Our  course  lay 
through  the  parish  of  Gulval,  to  the  supposed  British  village  of  Chy- 
sauster,  situated  on  the  ridge  and  slope  of  a hill,  the  highest  portion  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  ancient  fortification  of  Castle-an-dinas.  The 
village  with  its  surrounding  enclosures  extends  over  ten  or  twelve  acres 
of  ground,  and  there  may  still  be  traced  the  foundations  of  seven  or 
eight  huts,  mostly  of  elliptical  form  ; some  are  more  circular  than  others, 
but  all  were  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  The  accompanying 
plan  shews  the  arrangement  of  one  of  them  in  a comparatively  good 


state  of  preservation.  This  is  formed  of  a thick  wall  faced  externally 
and  internally  with  stones  built  together  without  cement,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  filled  with  earth.  On  the  north-east  side,  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground,  the  wall  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  nine 
feet  thick  from  the  external  facing  to  the  small  circular  chambers.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  wall  is  constructed  on  a rampart,  sloping  away 
from  its  base,  and  its  height,  exclusive  of  the  rampart,  is  about  nine  or 
ten  feet,  the  breadth  four  feet.  The  entrance  faces  a little  east  of  south, 
and  forms  the  approach  to  a passage  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  contracted  in  width  towards  the  interior  of  the  dwelling. 
Passing  through  this  we  came  into  a large  open  area  thirty-two  feet  by 
thirty-four,  from  which  openings  led  into  small  chambers  apparently 
constructed  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  east  and  north  sides. 
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Three  of  these  chambers  are  from  fifteen  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  fourth,  opposite  the  entrance,  being  of  much  greater  dimensions. 
One  half  of  the  second  cell  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  deeper  than 
the  other.  All  these  chambers  are  regularly  walled  ; in  some  instances 
the  stones  appear  to  have  been  slightly  overstepped,  and  thus  gradually 
approaching  as  they  increased  in  height,  and  giving  the  structure  some- 
what of  a beehive  form.  The  stone-work,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  converged  sufficiently  to  have  formed  a perfect  dome,  and  the  apex 
of  the  roof  was  probably  constructed  of  furze  and  turf  laid  on  branches 
of  trees.  The  large  open  area  could  only  have  been  roofed  by  the 
erection  of  a pole  in  the  centre,  with  others  converging  to  its  summit 
from  the  surrounding  walls.  No  traces,  however,  of  such  construction 
exist,  neither  does  it  seem  probable  that  this  space  was  ever  covered  in. 
The  dimensions  of  this  hut  are  about  eighty  by  sixty-five  feet.  Three 
or  four  yards  north  of  this  is  another,  somewhat  less  in  size,  on  nearly 
the  same  plan  : there  are,  however,  but  three  cells,  and  the  outer  wall 
follows  the  shapes  of  those  cells,  not  being  carried  around  in  a con- 
tinuous curve  as  in  that  described  above.  This  second  hut  has,  within 
the  large  open  area,  two  walled  pits,  each  six  by  three  feet,  and  similar 
in  character,  though  much  less  in  size,  to  those  in  the  camp  on  Worle 
Hill  in  Somerset,  and  to  those  found  in  some  of  the  Cornish  hill-castles. 

These  two  huts  were  connected  by  a bank  of  earth,  and  the  whole 
cluster  of  dwellings  extending  over  the  hill  slope  were  surrounded  by 
enclosures  of  eccentric  shapes.  Beneath  the  dwellings,  but  still  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  were  two  subterranean  galleries,  similar  to  that  we 
entered  at  Bolleit.  One  was  of  considerable  length,  as  may  still  be 
seen  by  the  long  trench  and  heaps  of  stones  marking  its  site,  for  it  has 
been  utterly  demolished  by  persons  carrying  away  the  larger  stones  for 
building  purposes.  The  other,  about  a hundred  yards  distant,  though 
partially  destroyed,  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  shew  the  mode  of  its  con- 
struction, and  resembles  that  at  Pendeen,  in  St.  Just,  in  having  each 
course  of  stone  overstepping  that  beneath.  The  roof  was  formed  by 
long  slabs  of  granite,  as  seen  at  Bolleit.  Dr.  Borlase  dug  up  the  floor 
of  the  Pendeen  cave,  but  found  little  to  repay  the  labour  of  his  search, 
excepting  a circular  pit  in  one  of  the  passages.  There  appears  to  be 
no  record  of  bones,  urns,  or  such  relics  as  are  attributed  to  primitive 
races,  having  been  discovered  in  the  Cornish  caves.  Polwhele  found 
ashes  in  one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Constantine,  but  no  accompanying  re- 
mains to  afford  a clue  as  to  the  period  when  the  structure  was  formed. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  in  noticing  the  Bolleit  Fogou,  that  caves  of 
this  kind  occur  within  ancient  fortifications.  Polwhele,  in  his  “ Histo- 
rical Views  of  Devon,”  refers  to  one  at  South  Huish,  near  an  entrench- 
ment on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  Borlase  describes  another  at  Bo- 
dinnar,  in  the  parish  of  Sancreed,  in  Cornwall,  which  spot,  from  the 
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numerous  heaps  of  stones  and  traces  of  hut  circles,  he  considers  to  be 
the  site  of  a British  town.  Many  writers  have  considered  those  struc- 
tures to  have  been  store-chambers,  and  as  places  of  refuge  in  times  of 
danger.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  they  were  used  as  habita- 
tions— dwelling-places  of  the  natives  of  the  country  ! But  any  one  who 
has  ever  inspected  them  must  admit  that  they  are  altogether  unsuited 
to  be  places  of  abode,  though  it  is  not  improbable,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  party  of  Royalists  at  Bolleit,  that  they  may  have  been  temporarily 
occupied  as  hiding-places.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained  that  in 
this  country  some  primitive  races  did  at  times  live  in  caves,  and  have 
left  traces  of  such  habitation,  as,  for  instance,  at  Kent’s  Hole  at  Tor- 
quay ; but  this,  and  all  other  caves  which  were  occupied  as  dwelling- 
places,  were  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Fogous,  the  long,  walled, 
subterranean  chambers  of  Cornwall. 

The  Cornish  caves  are  perhaps  akin  to  the  “ Giants’  Chambers” 
and  earth-houses”  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land; and  to  the  “passage-buildings”  described  by  Worsaae  in  his 
“ Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark.”  Many  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  such  situations  as  to  render  them  difficult  to  be  discovered, 
and  to  the  present  day  the  people  have  superstitions  respecting  those 
caves,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  enter  them,  and  that  some  near  the  coast 
run  long  distances  under  the  sea.  1 hat  at  Eodinnar  was  called  the 
“ Giant’s  Holt,”  and,  Borlase  says,  has  “ no  other  use  at  present  than 
to  frighten  and  appease  froward  children.”  Of  the  Bolleit  cave  it  is 
said  that  th-  roof  will  fall  in  and  crush  any  one  who  remains  there 
more  than  a certain  number  of  minutes.  All  these  superstitious  notions 
may  at  least  be  considered  good  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  these  pecu- 
liar structures,  an  1 it  appears  that  similar  tales  are  attached  to  the 
“ earth-houses”  of  Denmark,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Robert  Jamieson  s “ Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities:” — 

“ ‘ Earth-houses,’  as  they  were  called,  were  built  underground  in  hillocks, 
the  entrance  to  which,  being  concealed  by  trees  and  underwood,  was  known  only 
to  those  to  whom  they  belonged.  Here  plate,  jewels,  armour,  or  whatever  was 
more  precious,  was  deposited  for  security  against  any  sudden  invasion,  such  as 
they  were  continually  exposed  to ; and  those  who  were  interested  in  preventing 
the  places  from  being  explored  industriously  propagated  reports  of  its  being  the 
retreat  of  a Drac  (demon)  of  the  most  malignant  and  terrible  description.  Every 
chief  had  his  peculiar  cavern,  treasury,  or  hiding-place,  which  was  known  only  to 
i those  whom  it  most  concerned.  Caverns  of  this  kind  are  everywhere  pointed  out 
at  this  day  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; and  if  they  are 
but  sufficiently  large  and  dark,  never  without  some  terrible  story  of  the  dragon  or 
demon  who  was  encountered  by  the  warrior,  harper,  or  bag-piper  who,  in  quest  of 
the  treasure,  ventured  too  far.” 

The  Cornish  caves  have  as  yet  been  but  very  imperfectly  examined  ; 
j if  they  were  thoroughly  investigated  with  great  care,  no  doubt  something 
' Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  p p 
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Plan  of  CaTO,  Chapel-Tiny. 


might  be  found  to  afford  a clue  to  their  origin  and  purpose.  The 
Chapel-Uny  cave  in  the  parish  of  Sancreed, — alluded  to  in  the  account 
of  the  preceding  day’s  excursion, — has  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
nionths  been  partially  explored.  In  opening  it, 
it  was  found  that  the  long  passage,  A on  the  plan, 
was  filled  to  the  roof  with  soil,  in  many  places 
much  discoloured.  The  annexed  plan,  the  result 
of  a hasty  sketch  taken  in  weather  unsuitable  for 
such  work,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement as  far  as  it  is  yet  known.  The  circular 
chamber,  perhaps  unique  as  regards  the  Cornish 
caves,  was  undoubtedly  a perfect  dome-shaped  cell 
entirely  constructed  of  stone,  and  has  on  one  side, 
opposite  the  entrance,  C,  from  the  long  gallery,  a 
low  recess,  B,  with  jambs  and  lintel.  How  far  this 
extends  is  uncertain  ; it  may  be  the  entrance  to 
another  passage.  Indeed,  it  is  most  probable  that 
other  passages  would  be  discovered  if  the  explora- 
tion were  continued.  The  circular  chamber  was 
not  found  to  have  been  filled  with  earth,  at  least  it  contained  nothing 
more  than  the  delris  of  the  fallen  roof.  The  Giants’  Chambers”  of 
Denmark  were  filled  up  like  the  passage  in  this  structure.  Worsaae 
says  the  “ circular  chambers,  and  even  the  entrances,  which  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  are  filled  with  trodden  earth  and 
pebbles,  the  object  of  which  doubtless  was  to  protect  the  repose  of 
the  dead  in  their  grave.”  He  suggests  that  they  had  been  thus  filled 
as  soon  as  a corpse  had  been  deposited,  “ and  not  to  have  been  opened 
until  a new  corpse  was  to  be  interred®.” 

Above  the  Chysauster  cave  the  hill-side  is  scarped  into  a succession 
of  terraces,  each  platform  being  very  evenly  levelled.  The  ground  was 
so  thickly  overgrown  with  furze  an  1 brambles  as  to  prevent  our  enter- 
ing many  of  the  hut-dwellings,  but  two  of  the  best  examples  were  in- 
spected with  interest’’. 

Leaving  Chysauster,  we  had  to  proceed  through  a rather  rough  lane 
to  a place  called  New  Mill,  where  we  got  on  the  high  road  from  Pen- 
zance to  Zennor,  and  passing  under  Mulfra  Hill,  crowned  with  a crom- 
lech, of  which  we  had  a distant  view,  we  drove  over  the  Zennor  Down 
to  ards  the  village  of  Treryn.  All  the  company,  however,  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter  place,  for  we  stopped  on  the  way,  and  it  was  explained 
that  those  who  wished  to  inspect  a bee-hive  hut  at  Bosphrennis,  which 


* Worsaae’s  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  translated  by  W.  J.  Thoms. 

In  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Archaeological  Journal  I have  given  a plan  of  the  whole 
village  of  Chysauster,  with  illustrations  of  masonry,  &c. 
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had  been  brought  into  notice  only  a few  weeks  previously  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cornish,  might  do  so  by  walking  about  a mile  across  the  Down,  and  that 
carriages  would  be  driven  round  and  be  kept  in  waiting  for  them  as 
near  as  they  could  be  brought  to  the  Bosphrennis  village.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  this  arrangement,  and  did  not 
afterwards  regret  having  taken  this  special  excursion.  About  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  road  we  saw  the  remains  of  a circle  which 
appeared  to  have  consisted  of  numerous  upright  pillars,  with  rude 
masonry  between  them.  This  is  probably  the  Zennor  circle  of  Borlase. 
Between  this  spot  and  the  Mulfra  cromlech,  as  well  as  on  the  route  to 
Bosphrennis,  are  several  barrows,  some  of  which  have  been  opened. 

The  Bosphrennis  hut  has  already  been  so  ably  described  by  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Barnwell  in  the  ArcTimologia  Caynbrensis  that  little  need  be  said 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  explain  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


Plan  of  Bee-Mve  Hut,  Bosplirennis. 

The  hut  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  circular,  thirteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  other  rectangular,  nine  by  seven  feet ; with  a communicating 
doorway,  B on  the  plan,  measuring  four  feet  high  by  three  feet  nine  inches 
in  breadth.  The  principal  entrance.  A,  five  feet  six  inches  high  and 
two  feet  wide,  has  a lintel  composed  of  three  slabs  of  granite.  C marks 
another  entrance  only  two  feet  seven  inches  high  and  two  feet  three 
inches  wide ; one  lintel  stone  remains,  but  there  were  evidently  others, 
for  the  outer  facing  of  the  wall  on  this  side  has  suffered  much  injury. 
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many  of  the  stones  having  been  carried  away.  At  H the  wall  has 
been  broken  through,  thus  affording  a good  section,  and  shewing  the 
mode  of  construction.  All  the  stones — large  blocks  of  granite — used 
in  this  structure  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  much  care.  In 
the  circular  chamber  each  course  overlaps  that  beneath,  and  the  stones 
at  the  height  of  five  feet  project  inwardly  three  feet  beyond  those  at 
the  base,  as  shewn  by  fig.  1 in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  appears  to 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Sections  of  Masonry,  Bee-Mve  Hut,  Bosplirennis. 


have  thus  continued  until  a perfect  dome  was  formed  ; the  roof  has 
fallen  in,  and  the  present  height  of  the  wall  is  from  five  to  six  feet. 
The  masonry  over  the  doorway,  B,  is  stepped  over  towards  both 
chambers  (see  fig.  2),  but  the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  rect- 
angular one  consist  of  perpendicular  walling  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet  without  shewing  any  indication  of  the  manner  in  whicli  the  roof 
was  formed.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  rectangular  chamber  was 
of  later  date,  but  on  more  careful  examination  this  was  not  found  to  be 
the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  building  was  con- 
structed at  the  same  time.  In  the  end  of  the  rectangular  chamber, 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a small  window,  which,  as  regards  struc- 
tures of  this  kind,  Mr.  Barnwell  considers  to  be  unique  in  England 
and  Wales  : — 

“For  although  Tref  Caeran  in  Caernarvonshire  may  still  retain  a doorway  in 
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the  outer  defences,  yet  no  other  instance  of  a window  is  known.  Even  in  the 
more  numerous  and  perfect  specimens  of  such  buildings  in  the  west  of  Ireland  (for 


Exterior  of  End  of  Rectangular  Chamber,  Bee-hive  Hut,  Bosphrennis. 


an  excellent  account  of  which  see  Mr.  Dunoyer’s  article  in  the  Archoeological 
Journal,  vol.  xv.)  only  one  window  is  figured  in  Plate  IV.  of  the  article  referred 
to,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  much  more  carefully  and  neatly  executed  than  the 
one  at  Bosphrennis 

The  masonry  of  the  side  walls  of  the  inner  chamber  appears  to  have 
been  executed  with  much  greater  care  and  regularity  than  the  end  in 
which  the  window  occurs.  At  F and  E are  low  platforms  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  at  G three  steps  in  the  hedge.  The  use 
of  these  platforms  is  not  apparent,  neither  is  it  evident  what  purpose  the 
great  thickness  of  the  south-west  wall  could  have  served.  On  the 
opposite  side,  it  will  be  observed,  the  wall  externally  follows  the  shape 
of  the  chambers,  whilst  here  there  is,  to  all  appearance,  a solid  mass 
of  earth  between  the  two  facings.  At  present  there  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  Cornwall  any  other  building  of  the  period  to  which  this  is 
assigned  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  interesting  bee-hive  huts  of 
Roughtor  and  Brown  Willy  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  are 
of  a different  character.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  stated  that 
if  he  had  seen  this  building  of  a round  and  rectangular  chamber  in 
Ireland  he  should  have  called  it  an  oratory — a place  in  which  some 
religious  man  established  himself  and  had  a little  chapel  attached. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  use,  the  striking  resemblance  of  this 
building  to  those  in  Ireland  seems  to  afford  another  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion which  existed  between  the  two  countries  at  an  early  period. 
This  bee-hive  hut  stands  in  the  angle  of  a small  enclosure,  the  hedges 
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of  which  are  built  of  the  stones  which  at  one  time  formed  other  similar 
structures,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  a former  tenant,  but  within 
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the  remembrance  of  the  person  now  occupying  the  estate.  In  an  ad- 
joining field  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  rectangular  chambers 
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surrounded  by  a rudely  constructed  circle,  and  at  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  yards,  among  furze  and  heath,  are  traces  of  circular  enclo- 
sures resembling  those  at  Chysauster. 

After  having  examined  the  bee -hive  hut,  we  retraced  our  steps 
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through  a few  fields  to  the  side  of  a little  stream,  the  course  of  which 
we  followed  for  a short  distance,  then  directed  our  way  to  a croft  on 
the  left,  and  came  on  the  fallen  cromlech  of  Bosphrennis.  It  consisted 


Fallen  Cromlecli,  Bosplirennis. 


of  four  supporters  three  feet  six  inches  high,  forming  a complete  kist- 
vaen  six  feet  by  three,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  covering-stone 
is  circular,  measuring  four  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches 
thick.  The  stone  must  certainly  have  been  wrought  into  this  form, 
and  it  seems  to  aiford  the  only  known  instance  of  the  kind.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  was  made  circular  in  modern  times, — in  fact,  that  the 
cromlech  was  pulled  down  for  this  stone, — and  that  after  it  had  been 
shaped  it  was  found  useless  for  the  purpose  required.  But,  after  all,  it 
scarcely  seems  likely  that  any  one  would  be  at  the  labour  of  rounding 
a large  piece  of  granite  without  first  ascertaining  whether  it  was  of 
suitable  dimensions  and  quality.  Though — owing  to  the  rough  cha- 
racter of  the  intervening  ground — we  had  to  proceed  on  a roundabout 
course,  this  cromlech  is  no  more  than  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  bee-hive  hut. 

It  was  but  a short  walk  to  the  conveyance  which  had  been  left 
behind  for  us.  We  had  now  a good  sea  view,  and  just  below  could 
see  the  situations  of  the  Gurnard’s  Head  and  Bosigran,  both  fortified 
headlands.  After  proceeding  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  for  a mile 
or  two  our  route  took  an  inland  direction,  and  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 
Chun-hill,  and  at  a mile  distant  could  perceive  that  the  castle  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  advanced  party  of  our  forces. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  ^ 

The  Messrs.  Waller  have  at  length  completed  the  Series  of  Monu- 
mental Brasses  which  they  commenced  many  years  since ; so  long 
ago,  indeed,  that  a considerable  number  of  their  subscribers  have 
passed  away ; and  explorers  in  the  same  field  of  archseological  research, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Messrs.  Waller  and  availing  themselves 
of  their  labours,  have  been  able  to  complete  less  expensive  publications 
and  to  disseminate  instruction  on  interesting  and  important  monu- 
ments heretofore  but  partially  investigated.  Eor  earlier  engravings  of 
brasses,  Eisher,  Cotman,  and  Gough,  Charles  Stothard  and  Blore,  may 
be  referred  to ; but  the  Messrs.  Waller  were  the  first  to  venture  on 
a general  survey  of  the  brasses  of  our  country,  with  the  object  of  en- 
graving a selection  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  with  precision  of  detail 
that  should  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  conveying  a full  and  proper 
notion  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  this  class  of  our  national  monu- 
ments. And  now  we  can  contemplate  this  splendid  volume,  finished ; 
but  yet  not  so  extended  as  the  aspirations  and  the  abilities  of  the 
authors  would  have  made  it,  had  their  labours  been  fully  appreciated. 
Considering  the  incommensurate  support  afforded,  we  are  the  more 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work,  and  with  the  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  of  physical  toil,  and  power  of  mind  and  hand  expended 
upon  it ; and  we  can  but  think,  now  the  hardworking  and  talented 
authors  have  done  their  duty  so  successfully,  that  remuneration  will,  in 
some  way,  await  them. 

The  researches  of  Messrs.  Waller  have  not  as  yet  detected  in  Eng- 
land any  example  of  monumental  brasses  anterior  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  earliest,  and  which  stands  first  in  their  Series,  being  of  Sir 
John  B’Aubernoun,  of  Stoke  D’Aubernoun,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
A.D.  1277.  Others,  anterior  to  this,  did  exist  in  Wells  Cathedral,  one 
of  which  was  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Jocelin,  a.d.  1242  ; but  the 
matrices  now  only  remain.  Richard  de  Berkyng,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
A.D.  1246;  Bishop  Grostete,  at  Lincoln,  a.d.  1253,  are  among  the  few 
earlier  recorded  instances,  the  most  remote  being,  apparently,  that  men- 
tioned by  Leland,  in  St.  Paul’s,  Bedford,  to  the  memory  of  Simon  de 
Beauchamp,  who  died  previous  to  a.d.  1208.  In  France  examples  analo- 
gous in  character  are  found  of  earlier  date ; for  example,  the  copper 
enamelled  plate  in  the  church  of  St.  Julien  at  Le  Mans,  engraved  in 
Stothard’s  “ Monumental  Effigies,”  and  attributed  by  him,  and  by  Mont- 


* “ A Series  of  Monumental  Brasses,  extending  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
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faucon,  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  a.d.  1150.  Mr.  Planche  has  shewn  that, 
in  every  probability,  this  plate  represents  William  Fitz-Patrick,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  died  a.d.  1118.  The  celebrated  Limoges  enamelled 
metai-work,  combining  the  two  processes  of  engraving  and  enamelling, 
as  is  well  known,  is  of  early  date.  At  the  same  time,  a question  arises 
whether  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  the  monumental  brass  is  due  to 
France  or  to  Germany  ; for  numerous  early  and  important  works  in  brass 
are  to  be  found  in  the  latter  country  ; and  the  origin  of  the  invention,  or 
rather  of  the  substitution  ofbrass  plates  for  sepulchral  monuments  in  stone, 
has  been  usually  assigned  to  Flanders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
northern  Germany  exported  brass  or  laton  under  the  name  of  “ Cullen” 
(Cologn)  plate.”  The  citizens  of  Cologne  must  have  had  early  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England,  certainly  anterior  to  a.d.  1203,  when 
King  John,  after  soliciting  their  support  of  his  nephew  Otho,  offers 
them  the  liberty  of  traffic  in  his  dominions,  on  their  paying  the  duties 
paid  by  their  predecessors ; and  in  less  than  twenty  years  subsequent 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  had  established  in  London  a Guildhall,  in 
which  probably  the  other  cities  of  Germany  were  associated  with  them, 
and  it  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  German  Guildhall. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  incised  slabs  preceded  the  engraved 
brasses,  probably  for  some  centuries,  although  at  present  we  seem  de- 
ficient in  materials  to  warrant  any  positive  decision  on  the  date  of  the 
earliest  incised  slabs.  Mr.  Way,  who  has  published  two  very  inter- 
esting examples^  of  the  early  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from 
Avenbury,  in  Herefordshire,  and  from  Bitton,  in  Somersetshire,  justly 
remarks  how  much  this  class  of  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  has  been 
disregarded.  If  rudeness  of  execution  is  to  be  depended  upon  (it  is 
not  always  a certain  guide),  the  Avenbury  slab  may  be  somewhat  earlier 
than  that  of  Bitton.  The  coarse  cutting  of  the  slab  in  Carisbrook 
Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  its  general  character,  denote,  as  the 
Messrs. .Waller  observe,  a period  not  later  than  the  twelfth  century. 
It  represents  the  upper  half  of  a prior  with  a pastoral  staff  and  a book. 
But  there  is  an  example  to  which  attention  may  be  directed,  of  a date 
long  anterior.  It  is  a slab  in  the  museum  of  Poitiers  of  the  late 
Roman  epoch,  about  -five  feet  in  length,  with  the  half-figure  of  a 
woman,  front  face,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bust  a figure  of  a child 
laid  crossways,  with  face  upwards.  These  figures  are  rudely  incised. 
They  are  intended  to  represent  a mother  and  child,  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Reginus,  as  is  certified  by  the  inscription  beneath 

LEPIDA  VALENTIS  E 
EEGINI  VXOB 

LEPIDA  EEGINI  EIL 
PIETATIS  . . . 


''  Arcliseologia,  voL  xxx.  p.  267. 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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There  is  another  class  of  sepulchral  monuments  contemporaneous 
only  with  the  earliest  brasses,  which  from  its  rarity  has  not  received 
the  notice  it  deserves.  It  comprises  inscribed  effigies  in  mosaic  work, 
laid  in  parallelograms  somewhat  resembling  at  a distance  the  monu- 
mental brasses,  to  which  in  some  respects  they  bear  quite  as  near  a 
relation  as  the  incised  slabs.  The  colouring,  which  is  very  effective, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  splendid  enamelling  of  the  richer  kind  of 
brasses ; and  the  inscriptions  are,  like  those  of  the  latter,  arranged 
along  the  sides.  The  full-length  effigies  of  Bishop  Frumault,  A.n.  1180, 
at  Arras,  and  that  of  William,  son  of  Count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
A.D.  1109,  at  St.  Omer,  may  be  particularised.  Others  could  be  cited, 
some  of  which  are  of  earlier  times  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
careful  examination  of  them  would  shew  a close  connection  in  one  or 
more  instances  with  the  later  process  of  enamelling  in  brass. 

Although  the  Messrs.  Waller  hesitate  to  decide  between  the  claims 
of  France  and  Germany  to  the  invention  of  the  monumental  brass,  they 
do  not  refrain  from  determining  which  in  England  were  executed  by 
foreign  artists  and  which  are  the  result  of  native  skill.  The  beautiful 
brasses  of  Lynn,  of  Newark,  and  of  St.  Alban’s  (the  first  of  which 
Gough  says  was  the  work  of  a Cellini  of  the  fourteenth  century),  they 
instance  as  the  finest  productions  of  the  Flemish  school.  They  con- 
sider the  finest  brass  of  English  design  to  be  that  of  Prior  Nelond,  at 
Cowfold,  ill  Sussex ; and  that  the  cross  fiory  is  peculiar  to  England. 
The  remarks  on  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  English  and  the 
Continental  will  be  read  with  interest  in  the  Introduction  to  this  valu- 
able work ; but  we  may  cull  a few  passages  as  examples  : — 

Brasses  are  of  two  kinds  : those  executed  on  a square  or  oblong  surface  of  metal ; 
and  those  the  component  parts  of  which  are  cut  out,  the  background  being  the 
marble  or  stone  in  which  they  are  inlaid.  The  former  plan  is  that  generally 
adopted  in  Flemish  brasses ; the  latter  distinguishes  those  of  this  country. 
Nevertheless  there  are  several  Flemish  brasses  in  the  latter  fashion;  and  some 
few  of  English  workmanship  in  the  former.  The  true  distinction  between  them 
is  in  execution.  In  English  work  the  burin  or  lozenge-shaped  graver  is  more 
constantly  used.  Broad  lines  are  produced  by  repeated  parallel  strokes  running 
into  each  other;  and  the  channel,  thus  made,  is  in  some  cases  roughened  by  cross- 
hatching,  as  in  a fine  example  of  John  de  Campedeu,  at  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 
But  in  the  Flemish,  a broad  chisel-shaped  tool  has  been  chiefly  used  : the  channels 
are  not  so  deep,  and  are  always  smooth  at  the  bottom.  Simple  as  it  seems  to  be, 
this  difference  of  practice  has  materially  affected  the  character  of  the  designs. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  draperies,  in  which  the  Flemish 
brasses  fall  short  of  the  grace  and  elegance  to  be  found  in  English  examples;  and 
the  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  broad-cutting  tool  admitted  of  less  freedom  in 
execution. 

“ French  brasses  we  know  little  of,  except  from  the  drawings  previously  alluded 
to  (in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  about  1700),  and  some  engravings  in  Montfaucon’s 
Monarchic  Franqaise.  'J'here  is,  indeed,  one  at  Amiens  Cathedral  still  pre- 
served : it  is  of  small  size,  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  consists  of  a seated  figure  of 
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the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesns,  before  whom  is  a Imeeling  figure  of  a 
bishop  ; and  behind  him  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  holding  a chalice,  out 
of  which  a serpent  is  issuing,  and  having  at  his  girdle  an  ink-horn  and  penner. 
The  background  is  richly  diapered.  The  memorial  records  John  Avantage, 
formerly  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  a very  long  inscription  in  French  directs  masses 
to  be  said  at  stated  times.  The  character  of  the  whole  is  Flemish ; nor  can  we, 
from  this  example,  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  execution  of  French  brasses.  In 
England  there  is  but  one  we  can  safely  speculate  upon  as  of  French  design ; and 
this  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Northwode  and  Joan  de  Badlesinere,  his  wife, 
c.  1330,  in  Minster  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ; it  is  engraved  in  Stothard’s 
‘Monumental  Effigies.’  This  is,  in  many  respects,  so  dissimilar  to  contemporary 
works,  both  in  costume  and  in  execution,  the  lappets  of  the  lady’s  hood  not  being 
seen  in  any  other  example,  but  common  in  French  effigies  of  the  time,  as  shewn  in 
Montfaucon’s  Monarchie  JFranc^aise,  that  we  may  well  assume  this  to  be  French. 
That  at  Elsing,  Norfolk,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  is,  perhaps,  a 
doubtful  example ; and  there  are  others  that  might  be  classed  with  it,  such  as  that 
at  Wimbish,  Essex,  to  Sir  John  de  Wanton  and  Lady,  1347 ; but  there  are  no 
positive  data  on  which  we  can  rely.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  design  in 
some  of  the  incised  slabs  in  France,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  their  brasses 
rivalled  in  richness  of  decoration  those  of  Flanders. 

“ German  brasses  have  a character  of  their  own  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
They  have  a broader  treatment;  the  parts  are  relatively  larger;  and  there  is  not 
that  strict  adherence  to  the  conventional  attitudes  of  prayer.  The  marginal  in- 
scriptions are  generally  in  large,  bold,  and  well-shaped  letters.  Both  kinds  of 
design  are  found  among  them : that  after  the  Flemish  fashion  in  an  unbroken 
plate ; and  that  which  has  the  figure  cut  out  to  its  outline.  The  magnificent 
brasses  at  Stralsund  and  Lubeck  are  of  Flemish  execution,  and  rank  among  the 
finest  works  of  the  burin  extant.  The  brass  in  the  cathedral  at  Constance,  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1416,  who  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  council  which  condemned  John  Huss,  is  of  English  workmanship  and 
design.” 

The  Messrs.  Waller  then  give  a review  of  the  range  of  monumental 
brasses,  from  which  it  appears  not  to  have  extended  to  the  south  of 
Europe ; and  if  one  or  two  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  they  do 
not  prove  that  the  art  had  been  practised  there,  but  merely  the  con- 
nection of  the  Netherlands  with  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  examples  in 
Northern  Italy  are  also  few ; and  there  seems,  from  the  facts  adduced, 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  these  elegant  memorials  was 
restricted  to  Flanders,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  possess  but  few.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures they  have  been  very  numerous,  probably  from  the  more  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Flanders  and  Germany;  and  though  they  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  England,  they  abound  most  in  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  and  around  the  metropolis.  Purbeck 
marble  is  generally  used  for  a groundwork ; but  in  Sussex  and  in  parts 
of  Kent  the  Petworth  marble  predominates.  But  the  Flemish  brasses 
in  England,  it  appears,  are  all  let  into  a dark  grey  or  black  marble,  or 
mountain  limestone,  leaving  but  little  room  to  doubt  their  execution 
abroad  to  order,  and  their  transmission  to  this  country  complete.  The 
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artists  seldom  affixed  their  names  or  devices;  but  the  great  precision 
■which  delineation  in  outline  upon  so  hard  a material  demanded  renders 
the  styles  of  the  different  hands  employed  easy  to  be  discriminated,  as 
the  Messrs.  Waller  point  out: — 

“ Thus,  in  the  early  examples,  that  of  Sir  John  Daubernoun  and  Sir  Robert  de 
Bures  are  evidently  hy  the  same,  and  possibly  that  of  Lady  Jone  de  Cobham; 
whilst  that  of  Sir  Robert  de  Septvans  and  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington,  though 
having  much  of  the  characteristic  conventions,  are  clearly  not  executed  by 
the  same.  Sir  John  de  Creke  is  identical  with  another  example.  Sir  John 
Daubernoun,  at  Stoke  Dabernon,  and  no  others  exist  of  this  hand.  We  have 
four  brasses  only  of  that  very  peculiar  convention  marked  in  the  figure  of 
Thomas  Cheyne;  two  are  at  Cobham,  and  a fragment  of  another  at  Mereworth, 
Kent.  Four  nearly  contemporary  but  distinct  works  are  seen  in  Sir  Reginald 
Cobham;  Sir  John  Flambard,  at  Harrow;  Peter  Lacy,  Korthfieet,  Kent,  1375 ; 
and  a Priest  and  a Frankelein.  The  more  delicate  drawing  which  marks  the 
brasses  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  renders  it  less  easy  to  discriminate. 
But  that  of  William  Ermyn,  Rector,  Sir  John  Leventhorp,  and  Prior  Nelond 
seem  to  indicate  three  difiierent  hands,  and  all  of  them  remarkable  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  their  design  and  drawing.  None  more  beautiful  are  extant 
than  what  can  be  traced  to  these  designers.^^ 

The  varied  character  of  the  design,  as  the  Messrs.  Waller  justly 
observe,  constitutes  a peculiar  feature  for  study  in  the  brasses.  Some 
of  the  earliest  forms,  such  as  those  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  of 
the  sixth  century,  are  reproduced.  The  cross,  from  its  most  simple 
normal  form,  becomes  at  length  so  elaborated  that  its  primitive  cha- 
racter is  nearly  lost.  Many  of  the  emblems  of  trades  and  occupations, 
found  on  other  monuments,  often  occur  on  the  brasses.  There  are  the 
gloves  for  the  glover,  the  woolpack  for  the  woolman,  the  horn  for  the 
forester,  and  the  chalice  for  the  priest.  The  shears  ■which  are  so  fre- 
quently found  on  the  uninscribed  slabs,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  seen, 
so  far  as  ■we  can  perceive ; and  for  this  reason,  they  denote  simply 
a woman,  and  not,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  the  business  of  a 
clothier;  and  the  figure  of  a female  cut  upon  the  brass  renders  this 
emblem  superfluous.  But  it  is  the  profuse  decoration  of  the  finer  kind 
of  Flemish  brasses  which  attracts  our  attention  and  wins  our  admiration, 
as,  for  example,  those  at  Lynn.  The  ladies  are  attired  in  richly  em- 
broidered dresses,  or  in  flowing  gowns  with  elaborate  patterns  worked 
in  the  loom.  The  background  is  often  formed  of  diapered  hangings; 
and  grotesque  designs  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  architectural  out- 
lines of  the  elegant  and  florid  canopies.  At  Bruges  is  preserved  a frag- 
ment of  a brass,  evidently  by  the  same  hand  that  executed  those  at 
Lynn,  upon  which  are  introduced  representations  of  ladies  playing  at 
bowls : — 

“ The  iconograpliical  arrangement  observed  in  some  of  the  finest  examples  (those 
of  Lynn,  St.  Alban’s,  Newark,  Topcliffe,  and  others)  is  well  worth  our  attention. 
The  rich  tabernacle- work  that  crowns  the  canopies,  beneath  which  are  the  effigies 
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of  the  deceased,  is  devoted  to  a symbolism  of  Paradise.  An  aged  and  venerable 
figure  with  flowing  beard  bolds  the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  his  lap ; angels  with 
various  instruments  of  music  represent  celestial  harmony,  others  are  censing.  This 
is  indeed  ‘Abraham’s  bosom;’  and  the  motive  is  derived  from  St.  Luke,  c.  xvi. 
V.  19 — 23.  The  treatment  is  sometimes  varied,  and  the  most  eminent  apostles 
introduced  in  due  order  instead  of  angels.  The  supporting  shafts  have  their 
niches  filled  with  patriarchs,  and  sometimes  figures  to  represent  mourners. 
Beneath  the  feet  of  the  figures  there  are  frequently  subjects  of  a more  mundane 
character,  illustrative  of  habits  and  customs,  popular  sports  and  games,  and  per- 
haps some  occasional  event  in  the  life  of  the  deceased.  The  beautiful  monument 
of  Eobert  Braunche,'Mayor  of  Lynn,  has  the  representation  of  a civic  feast, — it  may 
be  one  given  to  a royal  guest.  The  peacock,  a princely  dish,  is  being  brought  in 
by  ladies,  accompanied  by  minstrels  and  ‘ a noise’  of  trumpets,  whilst  an  armed 
squire  presents  it  on  bended  knee.” 

The  numerous  examples  of  costume  afforded  by  the  brasses,  from  the 
crusader  down  to  the  yeoman  and  the  poor  “parson  of  a towne,”  open 
a wide  and  rich  source  of  information  to  the  archaeologist ; and  the 
scale  on  which  this  series  is  executed,  the  number  given,  the  variety, 
and  the  matchless  truthfulness  with  which  they  are  copied,  should 
ensure  this  work  a wdde  circulation.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  copious  and  lucid  text,  stamped  throughout  with  the  impress  of  long 
and  patient  study.  Take  as  an  instance  the  remarks  on  the  care  re- 
quired in  coming  to  conclusions  of  the  dates  of  the  brasses : — 

“ One  of  the  most  important  investigations  on  all  questions  of  archaeology  is  that 
which  gives  accurate  dates  to  the  execution  of  a work.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
less  so  in  the  study  of  sepulchral  monuments,  even  where  dates  are  uniformly  in- 
scribed upon  them.  No  date  upon  a monument  is  absolute  evidence  of  the  period 
of  its  execution.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a memorial  would  be  generally  erected 
soon  after  decease;  but  circumstances  frequently  arise  to  modify  this  rule.  It  was 
an  extremely  common  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  a monument  to  be  erected 
during  lifetime ; the  death  of  a husband  often  suggested  to  the  widow  in  comme- 
morating him,  providing  for  herself ; and  vice  versa.  Many  other  causes  which 
constantly  operate,  even  in  the  present  time,  to  postpone  the  erection  of  a memorial 
would  naturally  be  operative  in  times  past.  Now,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
general  the  practice  was  of  recording  on  a monument  the  costume  in  fashion  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  we  perceive  how  fruitful  a source  of  error  is  the  too  ready 
confidence  in  dates,  if  we  presume  the  costume  and  it  to  be  contemporaneous.  But 
herein  is  the  value  of  archaeology  as  a critical  science  made  manifest;  for  by  a care- 
ful comparison  of  various  instances  all  difficulty  vanishes,  and  a correct  appropri- 
ation can  be  made ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  dates,  which  might  otherwise  be- 
come a source  of  error,  recover  all  their  value  and  importance.  The  most  forcible 
instance,  perhaps,  illustrative  of  the  above,  is  shewn  by  the  comparison  of  two 
brasses  with  the  same  date.  Sir  John  Cobham,  ob‘  1407,  in  Cohham  Church,  Kent ; 
and  that  of  Sir  J ohn  Lisle,  ob‘  1407,  Thruxton,  Hants.  There  are  at  least  sixty 
years’  difference  between  the  execution  of  these  two  monuments.  The  character 
of  the  brass  of  Sir  J ohn  Cobham  may  be  understood  by  referring  to  that  of  Thomas 
Cheyne,  Esq.,  1368  : it  is  indeed  by  the  same  hand.  Side  by  side  in  Cobham 
chancel  is  also  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Cobham,  1367,  also  by  the  same  hand. 
These  examples  prove  that  of  Sir  John  to  be  executed  about  the  same  time.  To 
assist  us  further  in  our  enquiry,  we  can  refer  to  another  brass  in  Cobham  chancel 
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of  the  same  date,  1407,  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hawherk,  one  of  the  five  husbands  of  Lady 
Joan  Cohham,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John.  Another  of  Sir  Reginald 
Brayhroke,  1405,  her  second  husband,  may  be  added.  Both  these  latter  are  in  cos- 
tume similar  to  the  brass  of  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Thus 
a comparison  is  easily  made ; and  on  these  data,  which  might  be  largely  extended, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  latter  dates  truly  correspond  with  the  costume.  We 
thus  arrive  at  this  fact,  that  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Cobham  must  have  been  executed 
forty  years  before  his  decease.  Indeed,  it  not  only  commemorates  him,  but  the 
founding  of  Cobham  College  in  1362;  and  as  founder  he  holds  a model  in  his  hand. 
It  therefore  seems  to  suggest  itself,  that  the  placing  a memorial  to  his  brother  in 
1367  gave  an  opportunity  of  laying  down  one  to  himself;  at  the  same  time  making 
it  a record  of  the  founding  of  the  college  a few  years  before.  Let  us  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Lisle;  and  that  its  character  maj’^  be 
understood,  we  will  refer  to  that  of  Peter  Halle,  at  Herne,  Kent,  the  details  of  the 
costume  being  similar.  But  the  latter  having  no  date,  to  establish  this  a further 
reference  is  required,  to  the  brasses  of  Baron  Camoys,  of  Trotton,  Sussex,  1419; 
Sir  William  Molyns,  Stoke  Pogeis,  Bucks.,  1425 ; and  that  of  the  cup-bearer  to 
Henry  V.,  at  Bromham,  Beds.,  1430.  All  these  possess  the  same  characteristics ; 
and  one  marked  peculiarity  is  the  fan-shaped  appendages  to  the  coudes  or  elbow- 
pieces.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given ; but  these  sufficiently  shew  that  the 
brass  of  Sir  John  Lisle  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  execution.  It  was  therefore 
not  executed  until  twenty  years  after  his  decease ; and  thus  two  brasses  having  the 
same  given  date  actually  diverge  sixty  years  from  each  other  in  costume.  By  this 
instance  the  necessity  is  shewn  of  collating  several  examples,  if  we  would  be  cer- 
tain of  the  execution  of  a monument  being  of  one  period  with  the  date.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  this  memorial  to  Sir  John  Lisle  has  been  pointed  out  as  an  early 
instance  of  complete  plate  armour,  merely  on  account  of  the  date.” 

The  brasses  termed  palimpsest  are  well  explained  and  illustrated  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  volume,  and  are  thus  classified : — 1 . Those 
which  have  the  reverses  engraven ; 2.  Those  in  which  an  earlier  memorial 
has  been  altered  to  a later  date ; and  3.  The  substitution  of  another  in- 
scription to  an  earlier  monument.  Two  interesting  examples  have  recently- 
been  discovered;  the  one  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  published  by  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  and  reproduced  here; 
the  other  discovered  at  Constantine,  in  Cornwall,  and  now  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  published.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Waller  we 
are  enabled  to  lay  the  wood  engraving  before  our  readers,  with  the 
description : — 

“ The  monument  consists  of  an  oblong  plate,  on  which  are  represented,  as  in  an 
oratory  or  chapel,  the  figures  of  a lady  and  gentleman,  and  between  them  an  es- 
cutcheon of  arms.  Beneath  them  are  a number  of  children  ; this  portion,  which 
is  a separate  plate,  was  partly  mutilated.  There  is  a marginal  inscription,  which 
commemorates  ‘ Richard  Geyrveys,  esquier,  and  Jane  his  wife,  dawghter  of  Thomas 
Trefusis,  esquiere.’  The  date  is  1574 ; but  the  latter  numeral  has  been  subsequently 
added  : it  was,  therefore,  executed  a little  before.  The  reverse  of  the  largest  plate, 
having  the  figures,  shews  a portion  of  a knight  in  armour  : it  gives  the  face ; and 
from  it  to  a little  below  the  waist.  The  head  was,  evidently,  represented  bare : 
he  wears  a jupon  over  his  body,  emblazoned  with  these  arms — three  crescents  sur- 
mounted by  a bendlet.  The  discovery  of  colour  in  the  field  shews  it  to  have  been 
white,  or  argent,  and  probably  the  crescents  and  bendlet  were  sable,  A collar  of 
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mail  is  about  the  neck,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  shews  the  sleeves  of  the 
hauberk.  The  pommel  of  the  sword  is  also  given ; and  this  character,  together 
with  details  just  described,  fixes  the  date  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  head  lies  upon  a richly  diapered  cushion,  supported  by  angels ; there  is 
a diapered  background,  and  part  of  a canopy,  rich  in  tabernacle-work,  with  figures 
of  saints,  so  marked  a feature  in  Flemish  designs.  That  part  which  contains  the 
figures  of  the  children,  has,  on  its  reverse,  the  upper  corner  of  what  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  same  monument.  It  consists  of  pinnacles  of  the  canopy,  portions  of 
inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  one  of  the  evangelists’  symbols,  St.  Mark.  The 
remnant  of  inscription  contains  name  of  month,  of  date,  and  ‘ Pray  for  the  soul,’ 
thus,  APEIL  . BIDT  . VOEE  . DIE  . CIEL.” 

From  this  and  other  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spoliation  of 
monumental  brasses,  as  of  other  memorials  to  the  dead,  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  time,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  periods  of 
violence.  The  barbarism  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  apathy  and 
indifference  to  remote  ancestral  claims  which  the  lapse  of  years  produce 
naturally.  Gratitude  to  perished  progenitors  and  benefactors  is  very 
short-lived,  and  the  feelings  of  all  classes  are  in  this  respect  equal ; for 
though  the  wealthy  and  powerful  may  prolong  the  memory  of  ancestors 
by  marble  and  metal,  the  day  of  destruction  is  only  postponed.  The 
bones  of  King  Stephen,  we  are  told,  were  thrown  into  the  Swale  that  his 
coffin  might  be  sold  for  old  lead ; and  hundreds  of  monumental  brasses 
have  not  even  become  palimpsest,  but  have  gone  to  the  melting-pot. 
In  our  own  time  we  see  the  same  spirit  of  destruction  slowly  but  surely 
at  work  ; and  we  could  easily  make  out  a long  list  of  brasses  and  other 
church  monuments  removed,  stolen,  mutilated,  or  completely  destroyed. 
The  Messrs.  Waller  give  some  instances  of  recent  destruction  of  brasses ; 
but  they  by  no  means  give  a notion  of  the  extent  of  the  desecration. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  exertions,  exemplified  in  this  beautiful  volume, 
may  call  more  general  attention  to  these  valuable  monuments,  and  be 
the  means  of  better  preserving  what  yet  remain. 

In  concluding  our  notice  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  surprise  that  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to  allude  to  a very  flagrant  case  of 
piracy,  by  which  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  plates  of  this  work  haxse 
been  mechanically  reduced  and  published  I The  plundered  authors 
charitably  omit  the  name  of  the  unscrupulous  depredator,  but  they  add 
a few  words  which  leave  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity.  That  they 
acted  generously  to  him  there  can  be  no  question ; for  throughout  their 
work  it  is  evident,  by  the  frequent  mention  of  contemporary  investi- 
gators and  writers,  they  have  been  propelled  in  their  laborious  under- 
taking by  that  liberal  spirit  and  freedom  from  jealousy  which  ever 
distinguish  the  true  and  unselfish  lovers  of  science  and  learning. 
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STUBBS’  EDITION  OE  MOSHEIM^ 

Me.  Stubbs  has  here,  just  as  in  his  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum, 
gone  through  an  amount  of  work  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  traces  of 
it  which  are  visible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  labour  of  editing  such 
a book  as  this  must  have  been  prodigious,  and  it  must  have  been  almost 
greater  labour,  at  least  a work  of  much  greater  difficulty,  to  add  so 
little  original  matter  as  Mr.  Stubbs  has  added.  Again,  in  the  con- 
tinuation down  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Stubbs  has  successfully  accom- 
plished a very  difficult  task,  the  full  difficulties  of  which  may  not  ap- 
pear at  first  sight.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  write 
a long  story  about  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  write  about  it  in  a tone  either 
of  fervid  partizanship  or  of  philosophic  inditFerence.  But  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  write  so  short  a story  about  it  as  Mr.  Stubbs  has 
written,  to  make  that  short  story  at  once  full,  fair,  and  accurate,  and, 
while  not  concealing  the  bias  of  his  own  mind,  to  deal  perfect  justice 
to  every  party,  and  to  shew  kindly  sympathy  with  whatever  is  good 
in  all  of  them.  A sort  of  constant  self-sacrifice  must  have  reigned 
over  the  whole  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  editorship.  He  had  to  edit,  and  not  to 
write  for  himself ; he  had  not  to  edit  a classical  or  mediseval  author,  in 
editing  wffiom  with  notes,  prefaces,  and  so  forth,  a man  may  easily 
make  as  great  a display  of  himself  and  Ms  peculiar  ideas  as  in  writing 
a book  of  his  own.  He  had  to  edit  a standard  modern  author,  whose 
text  was  already  almost  hidden  under  a load  of  commentary,  to  edit,  in 
short,  the  works  of  several  earlier  editors,  as  well  as  that  of  the  original 
author.  He  had  before  him  a subject  with  which  he  is  perhaps  more 
familiar  than  any  man  living,  dealt  with  by  a succession  of  writers,  of 
whom  we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  has  dealt  with  it  exactly  as  he  would 
have  dealt  with  it  himself.  The  temptation  must  have  occurred  in 
every  page  to  omit,  to  add,  to  alter,  to  indulge  in  praise  or  blame  or 
sarcasm,  in  short  to  bring  himself  and  his  own  ideas  forward  every 
moment.  Mr.  Stubbs,  with  marvellous  self-control,  has  kept  himself 
completely  in  the  background.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  business 
was  simply  to  edit  what  others  had  written,  to  revise  and  verify,  to  cor- 
rect any  positive  errors,  to  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  modern  writers,  to  put  his  reader  on  a level  with  the  readers 

* “ Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  John  Laurence 
von  Moslieim,  D.D.  A literal  Translation  from  the  original  Latin,  with  copious 
additional  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  and  Henry 
Soames,  M.A.  Edited  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  William  Stubbs, 
M.A,”  (Three  Volumes.  London;  Longmans  and  Co.,  &c.  1863.) 
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of  more  recent  works ; but  to  let  each  man  speak  for  himself,  express 
his  own  views,  and  deal  with  the  subject  after  his  own  fashion.  This 
could  have  been  no  easy  task  for  a man  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  profound  learn- 
ing-, and,  -we  may  add,  his  evidently  decided  personal  views.  He  must 
have  often  thought  that  he  could  treat  this  or  that  portion  of  his  work 
better  than  Mosheim  himself,  still  oftener  that  he  could  treat  it  better 
than  Mosheim’s  commentators.  Yet  he  has  refrained  from  doing  more 
than  correcting  a few  actual  mistakes,  inserting  a few  additional  refer- 
ences, and  mentioning  the  most  recent  works  on  any  subject,  whether 
agreeing  with  his  own  views  or  not.  Mr.  Stubbs  may  not  be  in  the  habit 
of  periodical  criticism,  and  so  he  may  not  be  so  open  to  certain  temptations 
'as  we  should  be  ourselves.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  for  any  man  of 
our  own  calling  to  edit  a book  on  his  own  favourite  subject  in  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Stubbs  has  edited  Mosheim  would  require  a degree 
of  self-control  which  we  should  not  scruple  to  call  heroic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  whether,  in  the  work  of  editing  Mosheim, 
Mr.  Stubbs  has  not  been  wasting  his  time  and  energies  on  a work  un- 
worthy of  his  powers.  We  think  otherwise.  There  are  many  things 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  done,  but  which  cannot  be  done  except  by 
men  who  are  capable  of  much  greater  things.  Whole  classes  of  anti- 
quarian research  fall  under  this  head,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  editing  of  Mosheim  does  also.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
edited,  and  it  is  desirable  that,  if  it  is  edited,  it  should  be  edited  in  the 
best  possible  way.  The  book  is  a standard  book,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  displaced  from  its  rank  in  public  estimation  ; it  doubtless  has  its 
faults ; it  is  easy  to  conceive  a much  better  book ; it  might  not  be 
so  easy  to  make  one.  Mr.  Stubbs  himself,  we  suspect,  would  think 
twice  before  he  undertook  such  a job.  If  then  Mosheim  is  to  be  re- 
tained and  edited,  the  time  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  scholar  in  England 
is  not  thrown  away  in  editing  it.  The  research  and  reflection  which 
such  a work  must  have  involved  cannot  have  been  without  a good  efi’ect 
upon  the  Editor  himself.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  undoubtedly  fit  for  much 
greater  things  than  editing  Mosheim ; but  we  suspect  that  by  editing 
Mosheim  Mr.  Stubbs  has  made  himself  even  more  fit  for  much  greater 
things  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  portion  of  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Stubbs  appears  directly  as  an 
original  writer  is  in  the  last  sixty  pages,  where  he  continues  down  to 
the  present  time  the  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
which  had  been  begun  by  Mosheim’s  former  Editor,  Mr.  Soames.  A vast 
amount  of  matter  has  here  to  be  compressed  into  a very  narrow  space, 
and  matter  provocative  of  controversy  at  every  turn  has  to  be  treated  in 
a way  remote  alike  from  indifference  and  from  partizanship.  This  was 
,a  hard  task,  but  !Mr.  Stubbs  has  accomplished  it  very  successfully.  The 
nature  of  the  w'ork  excludes  all  pretence  to  eloquence,  and  mere  grace 
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of  composition  is  perhaps  in  no  case  Mr.  Stubbs’  strongest  point.  But 
the  narrative  is  dear,  straightforward,  and  unpretending.  The  great 
merit  of  the  narrative  is  its  thorough  fairness.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
what  Mr.  Stubbs’  own  theology  is.  He  is  evidently  a decided,  though 
moderate,  High  Churchman,  alike  removed,  according  to  a formula  now 
nearly  forgotten,  “ from  Homanisra  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Dissent 
on  the  other.”  Looking  then  on  Mr.  Stubbs  as  one  of  a school  which 
has  often  been  not  unjustly  reproached  for  the  narrowness  and  isolation 
of  its  position,  we  the  more  admire  the  perfect  candour  which  he  dis- 
plays towards  all  who  differ  from  him  in  whatever  direction.  It  is 
indeed  more  than  candour,  it  is  thorough  and  hearty  sympathy  for 
whatever  is  good  on  any  side  ; and  it  is  displayed  not  only  towards 
foreign  Churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but,  what  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, towards  all  contending  parties  within  our  own  Church.  Mr. 
Stubbs  is  a High  Churchman,  and  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact,  but  he 
shews  the  most  generous  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Evangelical 
School,  and,  while  he  laments  the  secession  of  those  who  have  left  our 
own  communion  for  that  of  Rome,  he  laments  it  without  a word  of  bit- 
terness. The  followers  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  the  authors  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  are  clearly  not  to  his  liking,  but  he  has  no  word  against  them 
that  any  candid  admirer  could  complain  of.  Lord  Ebury  is  indeed 
quietly  described  as  “ a philanthropic  nobleman  of  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion,” and  the  writings  of  Bishop  Colenso,  while  they  rouse  Mr. 
Stubbs  from  his  calmness,  in  no  way  lead  him  away  from  his  gentleness. 
And  all  this  is  done  in  such  a w'ay  that  no  one  can  for  a moment  sus- 
pect the  writer  of  the  least  approach  to  indifference  or  of  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  the  principles  to  w^hich  he  is  himself  attached. 

In  short,  this  sketch  of  modern  Ecclesiastical  History  decidedly  raises 
Mr.  Stubbs  in  our  estimation,  high  as  was  the  place  which  he  held  in 
it  already.  His  present  task  has  given  him  little  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  qualities  on  which  his  reputation  has  hitherto  rested,  un- 
wearied research  in  discovering  the  original  sources  of  history,  and 
a rare  critical  power  in  weighing  the  value  of  the  evidence  thus  brought 
to  light.  A sketch  of  this  sort,  though  not  a mere  compilation  in  any 
invidious  sense,  is  of  course  no  place  for  the  display  of  any  recondite 
learning.  But  it  has  given  him  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  quali- 
ties higher  still.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  though  it  is  what  all  people 
cannot  do,  to  write  with  calmness  and  candour  about  the  struggles  be- 
tween Regulars  and  Seculars  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  back.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  write  with  calmness  and  candour  about 
the  “ Tracts  for  the  Times”  and  the  “ Essays  and  Reviews.”  A man 
who  unites  all  these  qualities  is  clearly  marked  out  for  some  much 
greater  work  than  any  that  he  has  hitherto  attempted. 
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AjfciEi^T  nomenclature  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  very  few 
sources  we  possess  for  a knowledge  of  the  culture  of  our  valleys  at  the 
period  when  they  were  occupied  by  the  still  heathen  Alemanni,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  permanently  here.  Hence  we  not  only  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  names  of  the  immigrants  to  whose  share  a portion  of 
the  usurped  territory  fell  as  booty,  and  the  places  where  they  settled 
themselves  with  their  belongings,  but  we  further  learn  that  the  new 
lords  of  the  land,  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Gallo-Roman  inhabitants, 
rarely  cared  to  establish  themselves  on  the  demolished  sites  of  Roman 
occupation.  They  rather  selected  the  hill-tops  and  valley-depths,  where 
neither  Roman  dwellings  had  stood  nor  roads  led,  but  where  rich  tracts 
of  pasture  and  range  of  woodland  offered  advantages  for  their  nume- 
rous herds  and  for  the  chase,  as  also  ready  material  for  the  construction 
of  their  abodes.  From  this  nomenclature,  too,  we  further  gather  a num- 
ber of  important  hints  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  learn 
what  useful  vegetation  the  Romans  had  introduced  among  us ; the  kind 
of  land  they  had  devoted  to  agriculture,  as  that  also  which  they  had  not 
cultivated. 

To  the  most  interesting  of  such  names  belong,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
those  which,  by  the  expression  Bethur^  betoken  localities  where  the 
Alemanni  worshipped  their  gods,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
However,  before  we  proceed  to  a nearer  consideration  of  this  name,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  spots  of  worship  which  have  been  ascertained 
in  our  district^,  we  will  beg  to  refer  to  some  passages  in  Grimm’s 
MytTiologie'",  which  afford  elucidation  as  to  what  we  are  to  think 
on  the  subject  of  a German  temple: — 

The  conception  of  a temple  among  the  Germans  resolves  itself  into  the  notion 
of  a holy  spot,  undisturbed  by  mortal  hands,  and  fenced  in  and  hidden  by  trees  of 
natural  growth.  There  dwells  the  Deity  veiled  in  the  rustling  foliage ; there  is 
the  open  space,  where  the  hunter  is  to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  the  herds- 
man his  horses,  oxen,  and  the  rams  of  his  flock.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  assert 
that  this  wood-worship  exhausted  the  entire  conceptions  our  forefathers  entertained 
of  the  Deity  and  its  attributes— it  was  but  the  principal  one.  Isolated  gods  might 
dwell  on  the  mountain-heights,  in  rock-caverns,  or  in  the  streams,  but  the  general, 
solemn,  popular  worship  of  the  Deity  had  its  seat  in  the  forest.  Through  a course 
of  centuries,  up  to  the  introduct’on  of  Christianity,  endured  this  custom  of  wor- 
shipping the  Deity  in  sacred  woods  and  groves.  In  such  forests  do  the  gods  dwell, 
that  is  to  say,  images  {simulacra  in  human  form)  are  not  set  up,  but  tbe  sacred 
implements  and  altars  stand  in  the  forest,  and  the  heads  of  beasts  are  hanging  on 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  So,  too,  is  there  no  doubt  that,  even  at  a very  early  period. 


“ A paper  by  Dr.  F.  Keller,  in  the  Anzeiger  fur  Schweizerische  Gescliichte  und 
Alterthumskunde. 

**  Die  Ortsnamen  des  Cantons  Zurich  aus  den  UrJcunden  gesammelt  und  er- 
Idutert  von  Dr.  H.  Meger,  in  Band  vi.  der  Mittheilungen  der  Anlig.  Oes.  von 
Zurich.  " cap,  iv. 
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temples  were  erected  to  particular  divinities,  and  rude  images  perchance  set  up 
therein.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  too,  and  perhaps  more  among  some  nations 
than  others,  this  ancient  forest-worship  may  have  degenerated,  and  died  out, 
through  the  erection  of  temples.  Among  the  most  weighty  and  important  evi- 
dence for  the  setting  up  of  idols  is  that  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  Vita  S.  Galli : ‘ Vene- 
runt  (Columbanus  et  Gallus)  infra  partes  Alemannise  ad  fluvium,  qui  Lindimacus 
vocatur,  juxta  quern,  ad  superiora  tendentes,  pervenerunt  Turicinum.  Cumque  per 
littus  arabulantes  venissent  ad  caput  lacus  ipsius,  in  locum  qui  Tucconia  dicitur,  pla- 
cuit  illis  loci  qualitas  ad  inhabitandum,  porro  homines  ibidem  commanentes  crudeles 
erant  et  impii,  simulacra  colentes,  idola  sacrijtciis  venerantes,  observantes  auguria 
et  divinationes,  et  multa  qum  contraria  sunt  cultui  divino,  superstitiosa  sectantes.’ 
In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  we  have  no  account  of  heathen  temples  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  castra,  templa,  fana 
appear  among  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Lombards,  Alemanni,  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
Frisians.  'Ey  fanum  they  often  seem  to  have  understood  a building  of  smaller  extent, 
and  by  templum  one  of  a greater.  I will  admit  it  may  be  contested,  on  some  evi- 
dence, that  heathen  German  temples  were  meant;  they  might  have  been  remaining 
Roman  ones.  In  such  case  there  would  be  a double  possibility : the  dominant  Ger- 
mans might  have  allowed  several  communities  of  the  Gallo- Roman  cultus  to  con- 
tinue among  them,  or  might  have  taken  possession  of  the  Roman  buildings  for  the 
exercise  of  their  own  reli^iion.  As  no  critical  investigation  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
secuted of  the  state  of  belief  among  the  Gauls,  either  immediately  before  or  after 
the  irruption  of  the  Germans  (for  doubtless  among  the  converts  of  that  period 
there  were  some  still  heathen  Gauls),  it  is  ditficult  to  decide  on  either  supposition ; 
both  might  have  existed  together.  In  the  second  case  we  might  have  temples  of 
German  heathenism  still  before  us,  even  if  buildings  originally  Roman  had  been 
converted  into  them. 

“At  an  earlier  period  several  expressions  must  have  been  in  use  for  builded 
temples,  as  Hof,  Salla,  and  others.  A more  obscure  one  is  petapur,  bedehur. 
The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  deluhrum,  fanum,  from  bed  = tisch  (table), 
ara,  altare,  lectus,  and  bur,  hutte  (bower  ?),  but  in  the  dative  plural  buron  (a 
very  common  name  of  a place),  ‘bei  den  hiitten;’  the  later  oratorium,  capella, 
bethaus.” 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich  we  find  nine  localities  which  bear  the  name 
hetbur^  in  the  districts  of  Affoltern,  Briitten,  Dorlikon,  Niederhasli, 
Lindau,  Horgen,  RifFersweil,  and  Oetweil,  where  two  betburs  occur.  At 
the  first  three  of  these  villages  the  precise  spot  called  bethur  is  remark- 
ably covered  with  the  rubbish  of  Roman  houses.  At  the  fourth,  Roman 
remains  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; and  the  other  localities  are  met 
with  on  rising  ground,  in  some  cases  near,  in  others  at  a distance  from 
the  present  villages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  betburs  denote 
the  worship-places  of  the  still  heathen  Alemanni  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Had  they  been  used  for  Christian  worship  surely  in  one  or  other 
of  these  little  places  an  oratorium^  a church,  would  have  grown  out  of 
the  primitive  bethaus.  We  must  rather  assume  that  in  the  first  three 
localities  German  rites  succeeded  the  Roman  cultus.  If  even  it  is  not 
possible  to  meet  with  the  remains  of  such  heathen  Alemannic  shrines 
{hethduser'),  or  to  form  an  idea  of  their  outline  or  plan,  it  is  still  for  the 
interest  of  archaeology  to  search  out  such  places  as  bear  the  name 
bethur.  We  would  therefore  pray  our  readers  to  acquaint  us  with  its 
possible  occurrence  elsewhere — say,  in  English  local  nomenclature. 
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LEADEIi[  COEEIIS’  EOEKD  AT  BISHOPSTOKE,  HANTS. 

The  discovery  of  this  coffin  was  the  subject  of  papers  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  British  Archseological  Association  in  January 
last^  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Baigent’s  account,  given  ♦ 
to  the  “ Hampshire  Chronicle.” 

“The  discovery  was  made  (January  16,  1864)  by  some  labourers  whilst  procur- 
ing gravel  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  permanent  way  of  the  South-Western 
Railway,  on  a piece  of  land  adjoining  the  railway  embankment,  about  a mile  on 
this  side  of  the  Bishopstoke  Junction.  This  land  is  rented  for  that  purpose  of 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  of  Cranbury  Park.  At  a distance  of  about  5 ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  which  had  been  for  many  years  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
they  drove  their  pick  into  some  foreign  substance,  which,  on  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  a piece  of  lead.  On  clearing  away  the  gravel,  a leaden  cist  was  exposed 
to  view.  The  lower  part  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  pressure  or  falling  in  of  the 
earth,  and  a similar  pressure  had  begun  to  take  effect  on  the  right  side  of  the 
coffin.  On  attempting  to  remove  the  lid  or  covering,  the  lead,  weakened  by  cor- 
rosion, gave  way  and  parted  into  several  pieces,  and  fragments  of  the  lead  as  well 
as  some  of  the  earth  fell  into  the  coffin.  The  pieces  of  the  now  broken  lid  being 
removed,  a skeleton  was  exposed  to  view.  The  lower  extremities  were,  however, 
wanting,  and  had  pr’obably  perished  in  the  commencement  of  the  excavation,  as  it 
was  into  the  lower  end  of  the  cist  that  the  workmen  had  struck  their  pickaxes. 
The  sinking  of  one  side  of  the  lid  had  depressed  the  right  ribs,  and  caused  a more 
early  decay  of  that  side  of  the  body.  The  left  ribs  remained  undisturbed.  Above 
the  right  shoulder  were  fragments  of  glass  vessels,  broken  in  all  probability  by  the 
unskilful  opening  of  the  coffin.  The  earth  having  been  cleared  away  from  the 
sides,  the  broken  cist  was  removed  with  some  care  to  a workshop  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  below  the  Station. 

“ A communication  of  the  circumstances  of  this  discovery  having  been  made  to 
me  by  the  railway  officials,  I proceeded  on  Tuesday  (Jan.  19)  to  Bishopstoke,  and 
on  entering  the  building  where  it  had  been  deposited  began  at  once  to  arrange  the 
pieces  of  the  lid,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  coffin,  and  the  broken  portions  of 
the  sides,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  an  exact  sketch.  There  appears  to  have 
been  three  or  perhaps  four  bottles,  or  lachrymatories,  of  a thin,  yellowish,  pale 
green-coloured  sparkling  glass.  Of  these  bottles  one  appears  to  have  had  straight 
sides,  another  was  of  a form  somewhat  resembling  a soda-water  bottle,  whilst 
a third  was  of  a much  more  globular  form,  and  the  glass  of  the  thinnest  de- 
scription. There  were  no  traces  of  handles,  and  the  only  attempt  at  ornament 
was  a single  and  double  line  or  ring  marked  upon  the  most  perfect  of  the  three 
necks.  These  rings  are  simply  scratched,  and  may  have  been  turned  upon  a lathe. 
The  leaden  coffin  measured  5 ft.  6 in.  in  length  inside,  and  its  interior  breadth  was 
16  or  16^  in.,  and  the  depth  at  the  sides  gave  9^  in.  It  was  of  uniform  width 
throughout,  and  made  out  of  one  piece  of  lead  by  the  corners  being  cut  out,  and 
the  sides  and  ends  being  turned  up  and  lapped  over  for  about  an  inch.  The  lid 
was  made  in  a similar  manner,  and  was  lapped  over  the  top  of  the  coffin  to  the 
depth  of  3 in.  Tlie  lead  was  at  least  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  was 
devoid  of  ornament.  No  inscription  was  discernible,  and  after  a careful  search  no 
coins  or  other  relics  could  be  discovered. 
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“The  remains  are,  in  all  probability,  those  of  a noble  Eoman  lady,  of  small  and 
delicate  frame,  who  died  at  an  early  age  (not  more  than  25,  if  so  old). 

“ The  coffin,  when  discovered,  was  nearly  due  east  and  west,  the  head  lying  to 
the  west.  From  an  inspection  of  the  spot,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  was 
a coffin  of  wood,  in  which  the  leaden  one  had  been  enclosed;  blackened  fragments 
of  decayed  wood  were  abundant  below  and  round  the  sides  of  the  place  where  it 
had  been  dug  out. 

“As  a large  portion  of  the  land  still  remains  undisturbed,  though  marked  out 
for  excavation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  relics  may  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  interment.  In  1809  two  leaden  coffins,  void  of 
ornament,  and  of  a similar  construction,  were  found  in  a Roman  tomb  at  South- 
fleet,  Kent.  Similar  coffins  have  also  been  found  at  York,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Museum  of  that  city,  and  another  in  that  of  my  deceased  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bate- 
man, of  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  previous  discovery  of 
a similar  character  in  this  county.” 

In  this  last  paragraph  it  is  possible  Mr.  Baigent  is  in  error,  unless  tliere  are 
two  leaden  coffins  in  Mr.  Bateman’s  Museum.  There  is  a remarkably  fine 
example,  not  found  at  York,  but  at  Colchester,  where  with  others  it  was 
destined  for  the  melting-pot,  but  was  saved  (through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wire)  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith. 

[Since  this  letter  was  communicated,  another  leaden  coffin  has  been  discovered 
in  Gloucestershire,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Correspondence  '’.j 


PROPOSED  EESTORATIOIY  OF  ST.  CLEMENT’S  CHURCH, 
SANDWICH. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago  we  spoke  of  the  state  of  this  sacred  edifice  in 
terms  that  are  quite  applicable  at  the  present  day.  We  observed:  — 
The  church  is  of  good  size,  but  the  walls  are  here  covered  with  a crop 
of  rank  herbage,  there  vilely  patched  with  plaster  'or  brick ; windows 
are  some  half  closed  up,  others  wholly  so ; unsightly  clumps  of  brick- 
work alone  seem  to  sustain  some  parts  of  the  fabric ; the  tower  [a  fine 
Norman  structure]  is  weather-worn,  and  the  stone  is  decaying,  but  it 
‘ still  looks  solid,  and  we  may  hope  it  will  endure  until  better  times  shall 
restore  some  degree  of  comeliness  to  the  whole  These  “ better 
.times”  we  venture  to  hope  are  drawing  nigh,  as  the  Incumbent  (Rev. 
'E.  N,  Braddon)  has  put  forth  an  appeal  for  the  sum  of  £5,000  to 
enable  him  to  restore  the  church  to  something  like  its  pristine  state,  and 
as  it  is  surpassed  by  very  few  in  Kent  either  in  architectural  detail  or 
historic  interest,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  will  be  successful.  We 
therefore  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Braddon’s 
advertisement,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  present 
Number. 


^ See  p.  365,  of  the  present  Number. 


Gent.  Mao.,  July,  1856,  p.  68. 
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containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them7\ 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON. 

Jan.  14.  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Beown,  of  Winchester,  exhibited  a leaden  figure  in  low  relief  of 
Our  Lord  in  the  type  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  It  was  dug  up  about 
twenty  years  ago  on  a hill  called  Magdalen,  formerly,  (as  Mr.  Brown 
states,)  the  site  of  a monastery. 

PoPHAM  Lethbeidge,  Esq.,  exhibited  a Russo-Greek  brass  crucifix, 
flanked  and  surmounted,  as  usual,  with  subjects  in  panels  from  Scrip- 
ture. The  inscriptions  were  in  Sclavonic. 

Chaeles  Reed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  oak  carving  of  a figure  of 
St.  Andrew.  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  the  figures 
surmounting  a screen.  The  Saint  was  represented  leaning  on  the  cross 
saltire  which  bears  his  name,  and  passing  his  arm  round  the  upper 
dexter  limb.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  Wales. 

John  Ieving,  Esq.,  of  Lea,  Gloucestershire,  exhibited  some  wooden 
and  iron  implements  found  300  ft.  below  the  surface  at  the  junction  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  workings  in  the  Watbury  Brook  iron-mines  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  A ladder  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  shaped 
out  of  a solid  perforated  plank,  was  exhibited  before  this  Society  on  April 
11,  1861.  (Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  i.  p.  369.)  Mr.  Irving  stated  that 
iron  implements  are  rarely  met  with,  and  that  the  collection  exhibited 
this  evening  was  superior  to  any  found  elsewhere.  It  consisted  of  five 
polished  iron  implements,  of  difi’erent  dimensions  and  types,  which  may 
be  called  a pick  and  a hammer  in  one,  and  of  a sixth  adze-shaped  tool ; 
also  of  six  wooden  implements,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the 
general  name  of  shovels.  From  the  condition  of  the  edges  and  points 
of  the  iron  tools  they  can  have  been  subjected  to  little  if  any  use.  The 
mines  of  Gloucestershire  have  been  known  from  a very  early  time.  We 
read  of  them  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  from  a MS.  in  the  Hales 
Collection  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  we  find  that  as  many  as 
seventy  forges  were  at  work  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  is  stated 
that  when  our  ancestors  went  to  work  there  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 
found  cinders  still  rich  with  ore,  which  the  imperfect  engineering  of 
earlier  times  had  failed  to  turn  to  good  account.  But  whether  this 
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statement  points  to  Roman  times,  and  still  more  whether  the  imple- 
ments exhibited  this  evening  are  Roman,  may  fairly  be  doubted. 

The  Secretary,  C.  Knight  Watson,  read  a paper  by  W.  Tite,  Esq,, 
M.P.,  Y.-P.,  on  some  remains  recently  discovered  at  Chester.  It  ap- 
peared that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  Mr.  Tite  was  passing  through 
Chester,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a photograph  in  a shop 
window  of  some  apparent  Roman  remains,  which  led  him  to  make  fur- 
ther inquiries,  when  he  found  they  were  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  rebuilding  the  old  inn  in  Bridge-street,  Chester,  called 
the  “ Feathers” — a building  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III  \ On  further  examining  these  excavations,  Mr.  Tite  found  the 
distinct  remains  of  a small  temple  or  shrine.  This  temple  originally 
consisted  of  twenty-four  Corinthian  columns,  four  at  each  end  and 
eight  on  each  side.  Of  these,  ten  remain  in  their  places— -that  is,  there 
were  ten  bases  and  considerable  portions  of  the  shafts.  Other  frag- 
ments, of  the  shafts  and  portions  of  the  capitals  were  found  in  the  rub- 
bish, and  the  foundations  of  the  twenty-four  were  to  be  recognised. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  2 ft.  S^in.,  and  the  intervals  or 
intercolumniations  about  11  ft.  9 in.  Round  this  small  temple,  which 
doubtless  had  a statue  in  the  middle,  were  the  remains  of  the  baths, 
one  of  which  (supposed  to  be  the  hypocaust)  was  the  subject  of  the 
photograph  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  Chester.  The  discovery  had 
excited  much  interest  in  Chester,  and  in  the  local  papers  accounts  of 
the  discoveries  had  constantly  appeared.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
to  whom  the  land  belonged,  had  requested  the  site  to  be  cleared  out, 
and  his  architect,  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  had  ably  seconded  his  wishes.  The 
account  of  the  discovery  appears  to  be  the  following.  In  the  month  of 
June  last,  in  digging  the  foundations,  the  workmen  came  upon  two  dis- 
tinct portions  of  ancient  buildings.  On  the  eastern  side  was  a space  of 
about  23  ft.  square,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  hypocaust  of  a bath, 
from  the  presence  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  stone  pillars,  32  in. 
high,  with  capitals  12  in.  in  size,  somewhat  similar  to  those  discovered 
in  the  buried  city  of  Wroxeter.  The  absence,  however,  of  any  blue 
tiles,  led  Mr.  Tite  to  infer  that  these  pillars  were  merely  intended  to 
protect  from  damp  the  superincumbent  tessellated  pavements.  About 
a fortnight  after  the  discovery  of  this  so-called  hypocaust  there  was 
found  to  the  north  of  it  the  base  of  a Roman  column,  27  i in.  in  diame- 
ter across  the  top,  and  4 ft.  8 in.  high,  resting  on  a square  block  of  red 
sandstone,  standing  on  the  maiden  rock.  At  the  distance  of  11  ft.  9 in. 
the  base  of  a second  column  of  similar  mouldings  and  proportions  was 
met  with,  and  subsequently  a third  and  a fourth,  between  the  last  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  wall,  14  ft.  deep,  cut  in  the  solid 
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rock.  In  the  front  of  these  bases,  and  at  a distance  of  ft.,  have 
been  discovered  the  bases  of  six  columns,  forming  part  of  the  other  side 
of  the  temple.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  these  remains  were 
fortunately  seen  by  Mr.  Tite.  He  immediately  perceived  that  the  ruins 
were  of  the  same  date  and  character  as  those  discovered  at  Bath  in 
1780,  and  which  are  extremely  well  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Lysons 
and  Carter,  and  also  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Museum  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Tite  caused  a careful  plan  to  be  taken  of  all  the  remains,  in 
which  he  was  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  In  the  paper  read  he 
stated  that  though,  in  Britain,  Boman  walls,  pavements,  arches,  &c., 
were  constantly  found,  yet  he  had  never  before  seen  the  remains  of  any 
columnar  architecture;  even  London  had  never  produced  any  traces 
of  such  decorations.  The  paper  was  further  illustrated  by  remarks  on 
the  city  of  Chester,  the  Deva  of  the  Britons  and  the  Castra  of  the 
Homans,  the  residence  of  the  tenth  legion,  called  “ Victoria  Yictrix,” 
and  forming  a garrison  of  5,000  men.  There  were  drawings  also  of  the 
ruins  as  Mr.  Tite  saw  them,  photographs,  and  a beautiful  restoration  of 
the  whole  building,  with  its  baths,  palaestra,  gardens,  &c.,  a restoration 
of  the  temple  or  shrine,  which  must  have  been  110  ft.  long  by  39ft. 
6 in.  in  width,  and  a comparison  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  Chester,  and 
its  ornaments,  as  compared  with  those  found  at  Bath.  The  paper  was 
received  with  much  satisfaction,  and  it  was  considered  fortunate  that  so 
complete  an  account  of  remains  so  interesting  had  been  thus  accidentally 
preserved,  as  it  appears  that  except  the  bases,  capitals,  and  fragments 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Chester,  the  whole  of  the  remains  have  now 
been  swept  away  to  construct  the  foundations  of  the  new  buildings. 

Jan.  21.  J.  Mixtee  Joxes,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Leased  exhibited  a silver-gilt  belt-ornament,  or  clasp,  from 
Iceland,  stated  to  be  three  hundred  years  old. 

Geoege  Maxxees,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a magnificent  ex- 
hibition of  about  three  hundred  autographs,  forming  a portion  of  his 
collection,  and  illustrating  principally  the  reigns  of  the  Georges.  The 
exhibition  was  accompanied  by  an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  the  collection  generally,  and  an  abstract  in  particular  of  such 
of  the  letters  and  documents  exhibited  as  seemed  to  call  for  special  notice. 
Each  autograph  was  illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  the  writer’s  portrait. 

Jan.  28.  Eeedeeic  Ottvey,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Baigext,  of  Winchester,  communicated  an  account  of  a Roman 
lead  coffin,  containing  a skeleton  and  some  glass  vessels,  recently  dis- 
covered near  Winchester  ^ This  communication  was  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  the  exhibitor. 


^ See  p.  330  of  the  present  Number. 
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CAPTArN-  Chkisty  exhibited,  through  Henry  Christy,  Esq.,  E.S.A., 
a gold  coin  of  Cunobelin  (weight  83|-  grains)  found  at  Cudham,  in 
Kent.  It  was  struck  at  Camulodunum,  which  has  generally  been 
believed  to  be  Colchester. 

R.  G.  Haliburton,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  communicated  from  Nova  Scotia 
an  account  of,  and  relics  from,  a Micmac  Kitchenmidden,  in  Corn- 
wallis. The  interest  of  this  valuable  communication  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  exhibitions  which  accompanied  it,  and  by  the  discussions 
which  ensued. 

Henry  Christy,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  taken  so  active  a part  in 
investigating,  at  very  great  expense,  the  remains  of  primeval  man, 
contributed  on  this  occasion  a section  of  Danish  Kjokkenniodden — that 
is,  a block  cut  out  from  one  of  these  huge  beds  of  “ kitchen-refuse/* 
as  they  are  called,  put  into  a box  on  the  spot,  and  sent  in  statu  quo  to 
England.  Also  some  relics  from  Danish  refuse-heaps,  plates  of  other 
such  relics,  and  bones  and  flint  implements  from  Les  Eyzies,  in  Dor- 
dogne, and  other  caves  in  the  south  of  France. 

Mr.  Ltjbbock  likewise  contributed  some  very  interesting  relics,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  opened  the  discussion  which  ensued. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Christy,  Dr.  Falconer,  and  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  A wish  was  expressed  that  further  particulars 
should  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Haliburton  as  to  the  Kitchenmidden 
which  had  formed  the  subject  of  this  communication. 

iFeh.  4.  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  night  appointed  for  the  ballot,  no  papers  were  read. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  found  to  be  duly  elected.  They  are 
named  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  proposals  respectively : — 
Ordinary  Members — Samuel  Sharp,  William  Lindsay  Watson,  Arthur 
Chilver  Tupper,  George  Manners,  John  Daniel  Thomas  Niblett,  Richard 
Rogers  Coxwell  Rogers,  Thomas  Brocklebank,  M.A.,  Davyd  William 
Nash,  William  George  Clark,  M.A.,  William  White.  M.  De  Cousse- 
maker  as  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Addresses  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  birth  of  an  infant  Prince,  which  the 
President  and  Council  had  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  the  proper 
quarter. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  President  had  appointed  as  Auditors  for 
the  year  1864,  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Charles 
Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq. 

Feh.  11.  The  President,  Earl  Stanhope,  in  the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  Address  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  submitted  to  the 
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Queen  as  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  which  Her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  receive  very  graciously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Honorary  Fellow,  for  his  “Life  of  the  Great 
American  Historian,  Prescott,”  that  evening  presented  to  the  Society ; 
any  token  of  kindly  feeling  from  the  States  of  Horth  America  being 
at  the  present  moment  peculiarly  valuable.  Mr.  Evans  was  also  con- 
gratulated for  the  completion  of  his  elaborate  work  on  “ British  Coins,” 
which  he  had  laid  upon  the  table  that  evening. 

R.  L.  Roumieu,  Esq.,  exhibited  fragments  of  some  British  urns 
which  had  been  found  in  Victoria  Park,  and  which  were  interesting 
on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

Major  CooPEE  Coopee,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a polished  stone  celt,  found 
near  a heap  of  gravel  in  Westoning  in  Bedfordshire. 

W.  L.  Laweexce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a Roman  key  found  at 
Withington,  Gloucestershire,  and  two  keys  and  a hook  from  West 
Wycombe. 

Mr.  Black  read  a second  portion  of  his  paper  on  Roman  London, 
which  elicited  an  animated  discussion  from  Mr.  Lewin  and  Mr.  Alfred 
White,  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Feh.  18.  Eael  Staxhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  General  Knollys  in  reply  to  the  address  laid 
by  this  Society  before  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  on  the  birth  of  an  infant  Prince. 

Major  Coopee  Coopee,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  eight  photographs  of  heads 
carved  in  oak.  The  headdress  was  in  each  case  of  a fanciful  and  semi- 
Turkish  character,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  was  ever  worn,  though 
it  is  sometimes  figured  in  old  German  prints.  One  of  them  bore  the 
letters  s.  p.  q.  a.,  where  the  a might  stand  for  Alemannus  or  for  Augs- 
burg., while  the  s.  p.  q,.  would  more  obviously  be  Senatus  IPopulusque. 

EDiTUXD  Wateetox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  ivory  carvings,  pro- 
bably English  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  representing  scenes  from 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  expression  of  some  of  the  faces  was 
extremely  fine,  but  the  hands  were  in  many  instances  coarse. 

Eael  Staxiiope  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Society  his  promised 
communication  on  a portrait  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  therewith  exhi- 
bited, which  bears  beneath  the  coat  of  arms  an  inscription  occupying 
the  place  ordinarily  filled  by  a motto,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have 
hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at  a solution.  In  the  course  of  this  com- 
munication Lord  Stanhope  read  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  late 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  inscription  might  be 
ill  cabalistic  characters ; the  rather  as  Sir  Michael  was  represented  hold- 
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ing  an  open  watch  (which  we  may  remark  had  two  sevens  and  no  point- 
ers on  the  dial),  as  if  casting  a horoscope,  probably  his  own.  A very 
interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  and  the  Pre- 
sident was  kind  enough  to  accede  to  a wish  expressed  by  the  meeting 
that  the  portrait  should  remain  here  for  some  weeks  for  the  inspection 
of  those  Fellows  who  might  be  ambitious  of  effecting  a solution  of  the 
riddle  which  had  that  evening  been  laid  before  the  Society.  The  quar- 
terings  in  the  coat  were  as  follows:— 1.  Coat  of  Stanhope  (ermine  and 
gules);  2.  Maulovel  (three  wolves  passant);  3.  Longvillers  (sable,  a 
bend  between  six  cross  crosslets  argent) ; 4.  Lexington  (argent,  three 
saltires  sable).  Above  these  arms  appears  the  Stanhope  crest  of  the 
lion  and  castle. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mapletoist  communicated  some  rubbings  from  rocks  in 
Argyleshire,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  which  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  his  Grace  the 
Luke  of  Northumberland,  to  whose  zeal  and  liberality  in  such  matters 
the  Director  invited  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  On  these  rubbings 
the  Director  made  some  interesting  remarks. 

The  Seceetaey  here  read  a paper  “ On  Human  Sacrifices  among  the 
Romans,”  from  the  pen  of  W.  B.  Donne,  Esq.,  Licenser  of  Plays.  The 
subject  is  one  to  which  Lord  Stanhope  called  attention  in  his  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  and  this  is  the  second  paper  with  which  the  Society  has 
in  consequence  been  favoured.  Mr.  Donne’s  paper  consisted  largely  of 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  will  be  better  relished 
when  read  in  the  Archwologia  than  they  could  have  been  if  read  at 
the  meeting.  The  Secretary,  however,  gave  a brief  abstract  of  their 
general  purport. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Feb.  5.  Octavius  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.P.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  further  proceedings  regarding  the  Roman 
tumuli  at  Bartlow,  Essex,  which,  as  stated  at  the  previous  meeting, 
were  in  jeopardy  through  the  projected  construction  of  a branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  ^ At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hill  had  consented  to  examine  the  course  of  the  line,  for  which 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  during  the  last  Session,  and  convey- 
ance of  the  land  completed  by  the  Viscount  Maynard,  on  whose  estates 
the  Bartlow  Hills  are  situated.  Mr.  Hiil  stated  the  results  of  his  visit 
to  Bartlow,  in  company  with  some  influential  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  take  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  grave- 
hills.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  projected  line,  carried  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved  of  these  unique  tumuli,  and 
rendering  a deep  cutting  immediately  at  its  base  requisite,  must  prove 
seriously  injurious  to  that  interesting  monument.  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  sacrifice  might  be  made  of  a portion  of  the  adjacent  small  hill, 
which  suffered  mutilation  long  since  through  injudicious  excavations  by 
Sir  Busick  Harwood,  and  is  comparatively  of  minor  interest.  A reso- 
lution was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Walford,  strongly  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  gra- 
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dient  of  the  line,  so  that  the  cutting  between  the  hills  might  be  reduced 
in  depth  ; and  also  pointing  out  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  from 
a deviation  in  the  line  so  as  to  take  a course  more  distant  from  the  base 
of  the  principal  hill.  The  Parliamentary  proceedings  and  conveyance 
of  land  being  unfortunately  completed  last  year,  no  effectual  change  of 
the  line,  it  is  feared,  is  now  attainable. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication,  received  through  Mr.  C.  S. 
Greaves,  Q.C.,  from  Mr.  Prank  Calvert,  concerning  the  Site  and  Re- 
mains of  Gergis,  in  the  Troad.  Mr.  Calvert  has  carefully  examined  the 
remains  on  Balli-Dagh,  near  Bournabashi,  the  site  of  Troy,  according 
to  Le  Chevalier’s  hypothesis  ; also  the  Acropolis,  the  vestiges  of  the  city 
•walls,  and  the  four  tumuli  which  are  supposed  to  appertain  to  the  Trojan 
heroes  ; and,  as  a result  of  his  investigations,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  these  belong  to  a period  posterior  to  that  of  the  well-built 
Homeric  Troy.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  the  site  to  be  that  of  the 
ancient  Gergis,  a city  whose  geographical  position  has  yet  to  be  identi- 
fied. Its  name,  variously  given  by  different  writers,  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer  ; and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  place  did  not 
exist  contemporarily  with  Troy.  The  name  occurs  first  in  Herodotus, 
who  states  that  the  inhabitants  were  considered  remaining  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Teucrians,  and  that  they  were  subdued  together  with  the 
^olians,  who  inhabited  the  territory  of  Ilium,  by  Hymeas,  son-in-law 
to  Darius.  That  Gergis  cannot  have  been  situate  far  from  Ilium 
{Hovuin),  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  and  from 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  Rhseteura  and  Gergithus  were  added  to  the 
territory  of  the  Trojans.  Gergis  was  finally  destroyed  by  King  Attains 
of  Pergaraus,  who  transplanted  its  inhabitants  to  another  place,  and  in- 
corporated their  territory  with  that  of  Ilium  Kovum.  Mr.  Calvert 
had  previously  sent  several  interesting  communications  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  Troad. 

General  Lefroy  having  sent  for  exhibition  a tilting-helm  recently  ac- 
quired for  the  Royal  Artillery  Museum  at  Woolwich,  a short  memoir 
on  this  remarkable  example  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Hewitt,  who  attributed 
it  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  formed  part  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Mr.  Brocas,  of  Wokefield,  Berkshire,  and  has  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  several  other  owners,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  at  Richmond,  not  long  since  dispersed.  As 
a sample  of  the  knightly  tilting-helm,  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen, 
and  is  remarkable  for  singular  contrivances  for  attaching  the  defence  to 
the  breast  and  back  plates  ; the  former  consisting  of  a perforated  iron 
bar  moving  on  a hinge,  the  latter  being  an  iron  buckle  of  peculiar  con- 
struction to  receive  a strap  fixed  to  the  back-plate.  These  appliances 
have  not  been  found  on  any  other  headpiece  which  had  come  under 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  observation  ; the  weight  of  the  helm  is  more  than  22  lbs., 
its  height  is  18  in. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  gave  a detailed  report 
of  numerous  interesting  discoveries  made  at  Wroxeter  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  at  Gloucester‘S,  when  he  described  the  vestiges  of 
Uriconium  which  had  been  brought  to  light  up  to  that  date.  The  later 
discoveries  consist  of  inscriptions,  sepulchral  deposits,  pottery,  with 
some  relics  and  ornaments  of  unusual  occurrence.  Not  less  than  seven 
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engraved  gems  have  been  found,  the  last  being  a curious  intaglio  set 
in  an  iron  ring;  the  device  is  a fawn  springing  out  of  a nautilus-shell. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dodd  brought  a facsimile  of  the  inscribed  slab  near 
Penzance,  briefly  noticed  in  Murray’s  “ Handbook  for  Cornwall.”  It 
once  formed  a foot-bridge  over  a mountain  rivulet  between  Gulval  and 
Madron.  The  inscription,  one  of  the  remarkable  class  of  relics  pro- 
bably of  the  Roman-British  period,  upon  which  much  light  has  been 
thrown  by  Professor  Westwood,  has  been  thus  read — qvenatau  belidinui 
EiLiTJS.  This  curious  monument  was  described  by  Borlase,  its  existence 
having  been  known  in  1700  to  Edward  Lluyd.  It  is  figured  in  the 
“Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  with  the  proposed  reading  icdiniji  eilivs. 

A series  of  unpublished  engravings  of  Etruscan  palstaves  and  celts 
of  bronze  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  AV estropp,  of  Cork,  was  brought  by 
the  learned  author  of  “Ancient  Gems,”  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King.  These 
examples  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  bronze  weapons  or  implements 
of  their  class  found  in  our  own  country,  in  France  or  Germany,  and 
they  present  a group  of  no  slight  interest  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, in  prosecuting  the  vexed  question  of  the  use  and  origin  of  these 
singular  objects,  occurring  in  such  remarkable  variety  of  types. 

Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  exhibited  drawings  of  the  Roman  sarcophagus 
and  leaden  coffins,  one  of  them  ornamented  with  escallop  shells,  lately 
found  at  East  Ham,  Essex;  also  of  Samian  vessels  with  other  relics 
accompanying  the  interments  then  brought  to  light,  and  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  had  been  called  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Boyle  at  the  meeting  in  January. 

Among  other  subjects  brought  for  examination  was  a group  of 
curiously  chased  objects  of  silver,  of  unknown  use,  collected  in  India  by 
the  late  General  Mundy,  and  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Octavius  Mor- 
gan, M.P.,  by  whom  they  were  submitted  to  the  meeting.  They  con- 
sisted of  a model  of  a musnud,  or  throne,  with  its  canopy  resembling 
an  umbrella,  richly  chased  spoons,  a salver  bearing  a Sanscrit  inscrip- 
tion, a highly  ornamented  cylindrical  vessel,  a diminutive  bell,  ingeniously 
constructed  ornaments  in  form  of  fish,  with  moveable  scales,  &c.  Some 
of  these  relics  are  believed  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Mr.  Nunneley,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  at  Leeds,  sent  from  that  institution  a Saxon  brooch  of 
silvered  metal,  partly  gilt,  and  enriched  with  niello,  pieces  of  garnet, 
and  a central  boss  of  a piece  of  shell ; it  was  found  with  human  remains, 
an  iron  shield  boss,  weapons,  &c.,  as  it  is  believed,  near  Dover.  This 
beautiful  ornament  resembles  those  in  the  Faussett  collection,  found  in 
Kent,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  the  temporary  museum  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Rochester.  The  specimen  in  the  Leeds  Mu- 
seum was  formerly  in  the  collection  at  Bramham  Park,  belonging  to  the 
late  G.  Lane  Fox,  Esq.  By  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Nunneley, 
a beautiful  gold  ring  found  at  Fountains  Abbey  was  also  exhibited;  it 
bears  the  posy  stjvene  votjs,  with  little  flowers,  originally  enamelled,  and 
trefoils.  Also  a silver  ring  with  ten  knobs,  and  the  head  engraved  with 
the  sacred  monogram  i.h.s.,  and  the  symbol  of  the  three  nails.  With 
these  were  sent  two  small  hones,  or  burnishing  stones,  of  curious  fashion, 
found  at  Denton,  near  North  Cave,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  brought  for  inspection  a beautiful  covered  cup  en- 
crusted with  mother  of  pearl,  a chalice  set  with  precious  stones,  and 
a knife  and  fork  decorated  with  filagree- work  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury;  also  a photograph  of  an  exquisitely  illuminated  leaf,  in  pos- 
session of  M.  Alexandre  de  la  Herche,  of  Beauvais ; it  displays  four 
miniatures  of  the  most  delicate  execution,  of  French  art  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  subjects  being  Savage  Life,  a family  in  the  desert,  con- 
trasted with  Ease,  a charming  representation  of  an  industrious  carpenter, 
in  a well-furnished  workshop,  with  his  wife  and  child.  The  other  sub- 
jects are  squalid  Misery  in  a hovel,  and  Wealth,  an  exquisite  interior  of 
a wealthy  burgher’s  dining-hall,  with  every  luxury,  a rich  cupboard 
of  plate,  &c. 

A short  notice  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  Winston,  calling  attention 
to  the  recent  discovery  of  Roman  relics  near  Bishopstoke,  consisting  of 
a leaden  coffin,  glass  vessels,  and  other  ancient  objects  of  interest®. 

At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Winston  will  exhibit 
some  of  his  admirable  drawings  of  painted  glass,  being  reproductions  of 
the  curious  subjects  from  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in 
Nettlested  Church,  Kent,  with  other  decorations,  figures  of  saints,  &c. 
A memoir  by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  also  be  read,  “ On  the 
Circular  Dwellings  on  Holyhead  Mountain  known  as  the  Irishmen’s 
Huts,”  and  the  results  of  his  excavations  of  those  ancient  vestiges  upon 
his  estates.  Mr.  C.  Reed,  F.S.A.,  who  brought  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  certain  conclusive  facts  relating  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
fictitious  antiquities  of  lead  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  metropolitan 
improvements,  has  kindly  promised  to  give  a statement  of  his  enquiries 
into  this  successful  deception,  by  which  unwary  collectors  have  again  been 
entrapped  in  the  recent  course  of  railway  operations  in  London.  These 
malpractices  have  in  consequence  taken  a more  extensive  range,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  antiquarian  collector  should  receive  timely  caution. 
Some  interesting  facts  will  also  be  brought  forward  at  the  March  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  the  engraved  symbols  upon  rocks  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Cheviots,  of  which  drawings  were  shewn  by  Dr.  Bruce  on  a pre- 
vious occasion,  by  the  liberal  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. The  impulse  given  to  the  investigation  of  these  mysterious 
markings  through  His  Grace’s  enquiries  has  already  brought  to  light 
analogous  facts  in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands. 

BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  27.  Geoege  Veee  Ieyixg,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  the  upper  half  of  an  exceedingly  rare  embossed 
tile  discovered  on  the  site  of  Whitland  Abbey,  Caermarthenshire.  In 
the  centre  was  depicted  the  Holy  Lamb,  supporting  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  encircled  by  a band  holding  four  shields  charged  as  follows 
1.  Abend;  2.  Two  bars  ; 3.  A chevron;  4.  A cross.  Between  the 
shields  are  placed  a peacock,  peahen,  dragon,  and  lion,  and  in  the 
spandrils  fleurs-de-lis.  It  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  an  encaustic  tile  of  the  fourteenth  century 
found  in  North  Wales,  stamped  with  the  device  of  a rose  of  five  petals. 
It  has  been  glazed. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  exhibited  some  relics  discovered  at  Maidstone:  an  en- 
caustic tile  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  a polychromic  gaily  tile,  small 
iron  knife  with  ivory  handle,  having  the  pommel  and  ferrule  inlaid 
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with  gold,  and  a black  leather  shoe,  with  high  heel,  of  a red  colour,  and 
the  long  square  toe  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Mr.  Wood  also 
exhibited  two  gnlly  tiles  with  a geometric  pattern  of  Morisco  design. 

Capt.  Tupper  exhibited  some  forgeries  of  antiquities  purchased  by 
a friend  of  a man  dressed  as  a “ navvy”  at  St.  Paul’s  Chain,  whence 
he  stated  they  had  been  obtained.  Mr.  Gould  exhibited  two  others 
from  Dowgate  Hill,  and  Mr.  Levien  stated  that  within  a short  time  as 
much  of  this  rubbish  as  would  fill  a large  wheelbarrow  had  been  brought 
to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Cuming  stated  that  all  these  specimens 
tasted  of  nitric  acid,  into  which  they  had  been  dropped  from  the  plaster 
of  Paris  moulds  in  which  they  were  made.  A key  in  lock-metal  exhi- 
bited was  of  a novel  character  of  this  but  too  successful  species  of  fraud, 
and  antiquaries  should  be  more  careful. 

The  Chairman  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Greenshields  of  Kerse  exhibited 
photographs  of  a discovery  made  in  excavating  at  Carlisle,  representing 
an  ossuarium  of  stone,  containing  a large  bottle  with  incinerated  remains, 
a terra-cotta  lamp,  and  small  urn  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  upon 
which  were  found  several  iron  objects,  which  by  extensive  osydation 
had  assumed  the  form  of  figures,  and  had  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  Penates.  They  are  simply  rusty  nails,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.  Also  the  photograph  of  another  smaller  ossuarium,  with 
a terra-cotta  urn,  the  figure  of  a lion  devouring  some  animal,  and 
a portion  of  a sepulchral  slab  commencing  n.  m.,  and  terminating  with 
the  end  of  a name,  eiys.  There  was  likewise  exhibited  a portion  of 
a Roman  sepulchral  slab  giving  the  representation  of  the  feet  and  part 
of  the  dress  probably  of  a female,  beneath  which  could  be  read, 

D.  M. 
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found  in  a field  at  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Blanche  read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a stone  coffin  haYing 
on  the  lid  a cross  of  the  thirteenth  century,  found  in  Ash  Church,  near 
Sandwich.  It  had  been  the  resting-place  of  an  ecclesiastic,  concerning 
whom  Mr.  Blanche  made  some  ingenious  conjectures. 

Mr.  Baigent  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  a leaden 
coffin  at  Bishopstoke,  Hants.,  on  the  16th  of  January  k The  Rev.  E. 
Kell  sent  also  a notice  of  this  discovery,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith  drawings 
of  the  coffin  and  glass,  and  the  subject  was  referred  over  to  the  next 
meeting  for  comparison. 

Mr.  George  Collins  exhibited  two  photographs  of  the  Bartlow  Hills, 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a proposed  line  of  railway.  The  Asso- 
ciation had  strongly  expressed  its  opinion  against  the  removal  of  objects 
so  interesting  to  historians  and  antiquaries,  and  well  known  by  the 
papers  of  the  late  Gage  Rokewode,  Esq.,  in  the  Arcliceologia.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  directors  and  engineer  of  the  railway 
will  pay  attention  to  the  representations  so  strongly  made  by  Societies 
and  private  individuals,  and  avoid  injury  to  these  interesting  objects. 

Feh.  10.  Hathaniel  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

John  Westby  Gibson,  Esq.,  Warren-street,  Pentonville,  and  John 
Cordy  Wootton,  Esq.,  of  Ealing,  were  elected  Associates. 
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Presents  to  the  library  were  received  from  the  Eoyal  Society,  Mr.  Per- 
guson,  and  others. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  “ navvies”  offering 
coins  for  sale  as  having  just  been  found  in  excavations,  and  produced 
some  examples  lately  obtained  by  him  from  a man  at  Dowgate  Hill. 
Among  them  are  two  Greek  coins,  one  of  Antiochus  XII.,  the  other  of 
Syracuse.  The  remainder  were  Roman,  a first-brass  of  Aulus  Vitellius 
(an  Italian  cast  of  the  sixteenth  century),  a second-brass  of  Caracalla 
struck  for  Perinthus  in  Thrace,  the  reverse  presenting  Hercules  and 
the  Maenalian  stag,  a first-brass  of  Severus  Alexander,  and  a small  By- 
zantine coin  of  the  tenth  century. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  several  objects  lately  discovered  on  the  site  of 
the  Steelyard,  London  : — a small  steel  slider  in  the  shape  of  a shield 
charged  with  a doe’s  head  on  a wreath  of  the  sixteenth  century ; brass 
seal  with  device  as  found  on  merchants’  signets  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
giving  the  name  hildebe— adidet  spligeod  ; a brass  ferule  belonging  to 
an  ink-horn,  wdth  a monogram  0 and  A ; an  oval  seal  of  brass  with  the 
Pleiades  as  a device,  wdiich  may  probably  also  have  been  regarded  as  an 
amulet  by  some  mariner.  Upon  this  device,  and  the  employment  of 
the  seven  stars  as  a sign,  Mr.  Cuming  made  several  observations. 
Mr.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Gunston  produced  some  examples  of  Perpetual 
Almanacs,  one  of  which  w^as  of  lead,  found  in  1863  in  the  Pleet  River, 
and  was  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Wood  exhibited  three  aprons  of  elegantly  embroidered  muslin 
belonging  to  the  time  of  George  II.,  and  intended  to  be  worn  over  the 
enormous  hoops  of  that  day.  They  were  each  3 ft.  in  length,  and  in 
width  respectively  4,  4^,  and  5 ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  flounce  of  a dress 
of  a Lady  Ashley  of  that  time  was  also  exhibited  worked  in  chain-stitch, 
with  tendrils,  sprigs,  &.c. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell,  F.S.A.,  gave  a description  of  the  finding  of  the 
coffin  and  glass  at  Barton,  near  Bishopstoke  Station,  Hants.,  detailed  by 
Mr.  Baigent  at  the  previous  meeting.  He  confirmed  that  gentleman’s 
account,  and  added  some  particulars  derived  from  his  own  observation. 
He  also  produced  a portion  of  the  leaden  coffin  in  a much  oxydized 
state,  and  a portion  of  the  glass,  the  pieces  of  which,  together  wnth 
other  of  the  remains,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  taken  awaj'^  by  per- 
sons in  a very  indiscriminate  manner.  References  were  made  to  the 
discovery  of  other  Roman  leaden  coffins  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Kell 
produced  drawings  of  the  coffin,  also  of  the  portions  of  glass,  and  of  the 
probable  figure  they  may  have  presented  when  entire,  having  in  some 
respects  the  character  of  Saxon  glass.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  a long 
and  interesting  discussion,  and  Mr.  T.  Wright,  P.S.A.,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  glass  found  at  Bishopstoke  belonged  to  the  late  Roman 
period,  and  was  probably  imported  from  the  Continent.  The  great 
glass  works  of  the  later  Roman  period  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  continued  into  the  Frankish  period.  In  answer  to  an  enquiry 
made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  as  to  the  discovery  of  a leaden  coffin  in  Saxon 
graves,  Mr.  W'right  said  he  thought  one  had  been  found  at  Osengall,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It  was  regarded  as  an  interment  of  a very  late 
date,  and  as  a proof  of  the  continued  existence  in  this  island  of  a mixture 
of  Saxon  and  Roman  population. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  exhibited  a light-coloured  celt  lately  found  at 
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Botley,  Hants.,  not  unlike  in  colour  (probably  derived  from  the  gravelly 
soil)  two  specimens  from  the  same  county  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  prints  of  pavements  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  collection 
at  Aldborough  visited-  by  the  Association  at  the  late  Congress,  and  of 
the  principal  pavements  at  Leicester,  also  inspected  by  the  Association 
at  the  Leicester  Congress.  He  likewise  exhibited  a photograph  of 
a Roman  pavement  found  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town  of 
Dorchester,  hitherto  undescribed.  The  character  of  this  pavement  is 
almost  Gothic.  The  papers  intended  to  be  read  were  postponed  to 
a future  meeting,  the  exhibitions  and  discussions  having  exhausted  the 
time  devoted  to  the  sitting. 

ROYAL  IHSTITHTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Jan.  18  Professor  T.  L,  Dofaldsof,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec.,  called  attention  to  specimens  ex- 
hibited on  the  table  of  Boyle’s  draughtless  ventilators,  which  had  been 
patented  as  a method  for  admitting  air  into  a room  by  means  of  aper- 
tures in  the  glass  of  a window  filled  in  with  wire  gauze.  Mr.  Hayward 
said  he  had  adopted  one  of  these  ventilators  and  found  it  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  claimed  for  it  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  President  an- 
nounced the  decease  since  the  last  meeting  of  Mr.  Joseph  Vfoods,  F.S.A., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Institute,  a patriarch  of  the  profession,  editor 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart’s  “ Athens,”  and  author  of  “ Letters  of 
an  Architect  from  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  in  the  year  1828,”  The 
President  read  a memoir  of  the  deceased,  who  expired  at  Lewes,  on 
the  12th  of  January,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  then  read  a paper,  “On  Hy- 
draulic Lifts.”  The  author  stated  that  the  application  of  hydraulic 
power  in  its  various  modifications  to  the  saving  of  manual  labour  in 
large  hotels  and  other  establishments,  had  created  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  building  of  modern  edifices  of  that  description,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that,  with  a more  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the 
metropolis,  this  appliance  would  be  much  more  extensively  employed 
than  it  was  at  present,  although  in  the  large  hotels  recently  erected  it 
was  deemed  almost  indispensable.  After  giving  a history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  hydraulic  machinery  from  the  times  of  Ovid  and  Vitruvius 
down  to  the  present  period,  the  author  described  the  various  “ lifts  ” 
which  had  been  constructed  under  his  superintendence  at  the  Brighton 
Hotel,  by  the  engineers  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos.  These  lifts  are  five 
in  number,  the  larger  one  of  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  raising  of 
visitors  and  luggage  from  the  ground  floor  to  any  of  the  upper  stories 
to  the  height  of  77  ft.,  and  consists  of  an  elegantly  constructed  room, 
enclosed,  capable  of  raising  eight  persons  at  a time,  while  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  apparatus  was  such  that  with  equal  facility  it  could  be  used 
for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  a single  person.  The  other  four  lifts  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  hotel.  A short  discussion 
took  place  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Dr.  Alfred  Smee, 
Chairman  of  the  Brighton  Hotel  Company,  Mr.  Easton,  Mr.  Kerr,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  took  part. 
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Leb.  1.  Professor  T.  L.  Doxaldsox,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member,  gave  a description  of  some 
very  interesting  mural  paintings  that  had  been  discovered  at  Headington 
Church,  Oxon.,  and  exhibited  some  drawings  which  he  had  had  made 
from  them  by  Mr.  Buckler,  architect,  of  Oxford. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  IMr.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Bellow,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1863,  entitled  “ A Few  Words  in  Favour  of  the 
Decimal,  but  against  the  Metrical  System  of  Measurement,  and  an 
Endeavour  to  shew  how  all  the  Advantages  of  the  Metrical  System 
may  be  obtained  without  giving  up  the  English  Standards  s,”  was 
resumed  bv  Mr.  Penrose;  after  whom  Mr.  White,  Fellow,  remarked 
that  uniformity  of  system,  not  with  that  of  foreign  nations,  but  among 
ourselves,  was  desirable,  and  this  he  said  was  to  be  obtained  not  by 
total  change,  but  by  amending  our  present  mode.  Mr.  White  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Jennings,  Fellows,  both  of  whom  objected 
to  change,  and  advocated  the  duodecimal  in  preference  to  the  decimal 
plan.  Mr.  Morris,  Associate,  suggested  a system  of  assimilation  to  the 
mode  observed  b}'-  other  nations,  and  a principle  founded  upon  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  might,  he  said,  be  adopted. 

The  President  spoke  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a metrical  standard, 
and  Mr.  Penrose  replied  briefly  to  the  objections  that  had  been  made. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Dec.  16,  1863.  At  a committee  meeting  held  at  Arklow  House, — 
present,  A.  J.  B.  Beeesfoed  Hope,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair  ; the 
Earl  of  Powis,  V.-P.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  the  Eev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb, — Henry  G.  Slade,  Esq.,  of  Eldon-road,  Kensington, 
and  J.  H.  Hakewill,  Esq.,  of  Maddox-street,  W.,  were  elected  ordinary 
members. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wynen,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  afibrding  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
that  interesting  building  would  be  preserved  : — 

“ July  23,  1863. 

“ Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — The  matter  referred  to  in  your  obliging  letter  of  the  21st 
has  been  anxiously  considered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  1 believe 
their  decision  will  meet  tbe  views  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

“ Our  intention  to  rebuild  was  based  entirely  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  pro- 
fessional advisers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  surveyors  representing  an  adverse  interest. 
We  CO  aid  not,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  church  we  represent,  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  an  edifice  condemned  as  unsafe.  The  communications  we 
have  had  from  Mr.  Scott,  and  other  eminent  architects,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  effect  the  proposed  restoration  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

“ Individually  I am  pleased  that  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  matter.  In  com- 
mencing the  restoration  last  year,  I ventured  to  suggest  the  embellishment  of  the 
church  (by  stained-glass  memorials  of  the  historical  personages  connected  with  the 
church)  to  the  representatives  of  several  noble  and  opulent  families  whose  ancestors 
were  buried  in  the  church,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results. 

“ Believe  me.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

“ Your  obliged  servant, 

“ Geeaed  Wtxen, 

“Treasurer  of  the  Dutch  Church,  A.F.” 

“ Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.,  &c.  &c.” 


» Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  64. 
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Mr.  Clarke  forwarded  a photograph  of  a large  monumental  brass, 
lately  laid  down  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Barnes,  who 
is  represented  in  modern  costume.  He  sent  also  a drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  new  chapel  of  the  House  of  Charity  in  Soho-square  ; and  sketches 
of  the  polychromatic  decorations  now  being  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence at  St.  Alban’s,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  Gambler  Parry  described  the  recent  improvements  effected  in 
the  close  and  deanery  of  Gloucester. 

The  President  reported  the  selection  made  of  a subject  for  the  Society’s 
coloured  prize,  out  of  the  prize  designs  for  the  Architectural  Museum's 
wood-carving  competition. 

The  Committee  examined  some  designs  for  a new  church  at  Queens- 
town, Cork,  by  Mr.  H.  Hill ; and  also  some  designs,  by  a local  archi- 
tect, for  a new  church  at  Charlton,  near  Cheltenham,  proposed  to  be 
built  by  Sir  William  Hussell. 

A present  of  various  publications,  in  continuation  of  former  d mations 
was  received  from  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  Christopher  Holst,  in  a letter  dated  June  24,  1863,  announced  the 
death  of  Professor  Munch,  a name  well  known  to  English  ecclesiologists, 
which  occurred  at  Rome  in  May  last. 

A very  curious  collection  of  bell  emblems  and  inscriptions,  made 
during  the  course  of  many  years  by  Mr.  John  Hears,  a workman  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Hears  of  Whitechapel,  was  submitted.  The  com- 
mittee much  wished  that  so  interesting  a series  could  be  published. 

The  Rev.  T.  Helmore  sent  a programme  of  the  proposed  performance 
of  the  Motett  Choir  during  the  ensuing  season. 

Mr.  Seddon  exhibited  some  very  clever  designs  for  Gothic  furniture; 
and  also  a patented  design  for  a folding  church-bench,  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
which  may  be  very  useful  in  some  places.  He  also  shewed  the  designs, 
prepared  by  himself,  for  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Nicolas,  Yarmouth.  He  promised  an  illustrated  paper  on  this 
church  for  the  Eebruary  number  of  the  “ Ecclesiologist.”  He  also 
exhibited  the  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  Oldcastle  Church,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Newchurch,  in  the  same  county ; also  a parsonage  for 
Holdgate,  Shropshire,  and  some  villas  built  at  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  Robson  exhibited  his  designs  for  a new  parsonage  at  Kyloe, 
Northumberland  ; for  a very  satisfactory  new  church  at  Rainton,  Dur- 
ham ; and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Gibson  almshouses  at  Sunderland. 
He  also  shewed  a watch  with  the  face  enamelled  in  a design,  in  which 
Sol  and  Luna  were  gracefully  introduced. 

The  Committee  examined  designs  for  various  sacred  and  secular 
edifices  by  Messrs.  Slater,  St.  Aubyn,  Knightley,  and  Buckeridge. 

Mr.  Keith  exhibited  photographs  of  some  of  his  more  recent  works, 
including  a chalice  for  Balliol  College,  Oxford ; a pastoral-staff,  with 
ivory  crook,  jewelled,  with  ebony  staff  and  silver  and  gold  mountings, 
for  Bishop  Tozer;  a full  set  of  altar-plate,  presented  to  All  Saints’ 
Home,  by  R.  O.  Barber,  Esq.  ; a like  set  for  St.  Matthias’,  Stoke  New- 
ington ; a jewelled  chalice  for  Cowley,  Oxfordshire  ; and  a set  of  altar- 
plate  presented  to  St.  Mary’s,  Carlton-in-Snaith,  Yorkshire,  by  Lord 
Beaumont. 

Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  forwarded  for  inspection  some  cartoons 
by  Mr.  Westlake,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  for  a window  of 
three  lights  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Kingston- 
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on-Thames ; also  cartoons  and  photographs  of  a series  of  windows  for 
Walton-le-Dale  Church,  Lancashire,  designed  by  Mr.  Westlake;  and 
a cartoon,  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  a window  in  the  New  Garrison  Church 
at  Woolwich. 


NGMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  21.  W.  S.  W.  Vatjx,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  Meason  and  J.  S.  Smallfield,  Esq.,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Buttery  exhibited  a silver  dollar  of  Augustus  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, two  tokens,  and  a farthing  of  the  Corporation  of  Southampton. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  sent  for  exhibition  casts  of  a gold  coin  of 
Cunobeline,  of  the  type  Evans,  PL  ix.  No.  7,  lately  found  at  Cudham, 
Kent,  and  communicated  to  him  by  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.  It  had  been 
found  by  Capt.  Chiisty  when  out  shooting,  in  a form  from  which  a hare 
had  risen. 

Mr.  Akerman  exhibited  two  silver  coins  of  Yalens  and  Julianus,  found 
some  years  ago,  with  many  other  coins,  in  an  urn  near  Wantage. 

Mr.  Grenfell  exhibited  a five-cent  note  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a one-dollar  note  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  dated  June 
2,  1862. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a cast  of  a gold  coin  of  Addedomaros,  type  of 
Evans,  PI.  xiv.  No.  5,  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Alraack,  Esq.,  of 
Melford,  near  Sudbury.  The  coin  was  found  in  the  hamlet  of  Brundon, 
in  Essex,  close  to  the  river  Stour,  which  divides  Brundon  from  the  parish 
of  Melford,  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Evans  also  exhibited  a false  testoon  of  Francis  and  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  same  dies  as  the  gold  coin  exhibited  to  the  Society  April 
16,  1863  ; also  a false  dollar  of  Mary  and  Henry,  dated  1565. 

Mr.  Webster  exhibited  the  following  false  coins  belonging  to  the 
English  series ; — 

Henry  VIII. — Testoon  of  fine  silver : mint-mark,  on  obv.  S,  on  rev.  fleur-de-lis. 
Edward  VI. — Side-faced  shilling  : mint-mark,  harp. 

Ditto — Bristol  penny  : mint-mark,  fleur-de-lis. 

Mitry — Penny,  reading  mar.  d.g-.,  &c. 

Lady  Jane  Grey — Testoon,  with  the  title  of  Queen ! Legend  on  rev.,  SI  decs  xo- 

BISCUM  QIJIS  CONTRA  NOS. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen  communicated  a further  notice  of  the  coins 
of  .iEthelred  II.  lately  found  at  Ipswich,  and  cited  coins  struck  at  Stam- 
ford and  Worcester,  besides  others  coined  at  the  towns  enumerated 
previously. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a paper,  by  himself,  On  some  Anglo-Saxon  Sceattas 
found  in  Friesland.”  The  coins  in  question,  161  in  number,  had  been 
discovered  near  Terwispel,  commune  of  Opsterland,  and  an  account  of 
them  given  by  M.  J.  Dirks  in  the  Revue  de  la  Numismatique  Relge^ 
4th  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  Their  type  is  that  of  Ruding,  PI.  ii.  No.  7,  and 
Hawkins,  PI.  ill.  No.  44.  Other  coins  of  the  same  class  had  on  other 
occasions  been  found  in  Friesland,  and  M.  Dirks  had  pointed  out  that 
the  route  through  Friesland  was  one  of  the  shortest  roads  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  embarking  for  Britain.  He  was,  however,  inclined  to  regard 
the  animal  on  the  reverse  as  a horse  rather  than  as  a hound.  Mr. 
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Roach  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  to  be  a hound,  such  as  is 
common  on  so  many  of  the  earliest  Saxon  works,  and  regards  this  fact 
as  tending  to  shew  that  the  coins  were  struck  in  England  rather  than  in 
Friesland.  Mr.  Evans  adopted  the  same  view,  and  cited  a curious 
passage  in  Procopius,  lib.  iv.  c.  20,  shewing  that  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  period  to  which  the  coins  may  be  referred,  Britain  was  thought 
to  be  in  the  joint  occupation  of  Britons,  Angles,  and  Frisians,  and  the 
connection  between  Britain  and  Friesland  must  have  been  such,  that  the 
coins  of  the  one  would  readily  find  their  way  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Madden  read  a paper,  by  R.  Stuart  Poole,  Esq.,  “ On  Coins  of 
Scvros.”  No  coins  of  this  island  had  before  been  known,  but  Mr,  Poole 
was  able  to  attribute  to  it  coins  both  in  silver  and  brass.  The  obverse 
type  of  each  is  the  head  or  bust  of  a hero,  slightly  bearded  and  helmeted, 
that  of  the  reverse  being  a Boeotian  buckler,  with  a sword  beneath,  and 
the  legend  2KYPO.  The  obverse  type  probably  represents  the  head  of 
Achilles,  the  reverse  his  armour,  as  Achilles  was  worshipped  in  the 
island,  and  an  Achilleion  there  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  The  coins 
probably  date  early  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  before  the  Athenian 
conquest  of  Scyros. 

GLASGOW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  29.  Sheeitf  Steatheek",  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  of  Glasgow,  read  a very  valuable  paper  entitled 
“ Suggestions  of  Objects  of  Archaeological  Interest  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land,” which  we  shall  print  in  extenm  at  an  early  opportunity. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANB  ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan.  25.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guild- 
hall, Leicester,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  financial  report  for  1863  shewed  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  in  the  h'ands  of  the  bankers.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Lanesborough  was  elected  a President ; the  Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  Vicar 
of  Evington,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Belgrave,  Rector  of  North  Kilworth, 
were  chosen  members  of  the  committee,  and  six  new  members  were 
elected. 

Mr.  T.  North,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  the  annual  report,  which  fully  detailed 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  and  gave  particulars  of  the  works  of 
restoration  now  in  progress  in  several  churclies  in  the  county,  par- 
ticularly Craiioe,  Hinckley,  Kibworth,  Misterton,  Stontoii  Wyville, 
Wigston  Magna,  and  Loughborough.  Of  this  last  church  the  report 
said 

“ The  restoration  of  this  fine  edifice  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  last  report  as  being  then  finished  with  the  exception  of 
the  tovsrer,  has  been  completed  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  W.  Perry-Herrick 
and  Miss  Herrick.  The  tower  has  been  partly  recased,  and  the  pinnacles  and 
battlements  in  great  part  rebuilt.  The  large  western  perpendicular  tower  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  in  its  fifteen  compartments  some  of 
the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  efiect  being 
rich  and  pleasing.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  under  Mr.  Scott  care  has  b^en 
taken  to  avoid  needless  destruction : the  interesting  series  of  armorial  bearings 
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snrrounfling  the  west  window  externally  are,  with  one  exception — the  topmost — 
untouched.  The  mullions  of  this  window  and  the  belfry  doorway  beneath  it  have 
been  to  a great  extent  renewed,  and  the  spandrels  of  that  doorway,  representing 
the  cognizance  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  and  the  arms  of  Burton,  have  been 
carefully  restored.^’ 

On  the  subject  of  mural  decoration  it  was  remarked: — 

“ The  use  of  mural  decorations  in  our  churches  is  gradually  progressing.  The 
Committee  can  refer  with  pleasure  to  further  stencilling  and  writing  in  that  of 
Market  Harborongh  during  the  past  year.  The  spandrels  of  the  nave-arches  are 
decorated  with  an  easy  flowing  linked  pattern ; and  various  texts  of  Scripture, 
divided  by  bands  of  geometrical  and  symbolical  stencilling,  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth,  with  his  usual  good  taste.  The  lettering  is  re- 
markably good.  Care  must  be  taken  in  wall  decoration  of  this  kind — texts  of 
Scripture  within  straight  lines,  with  parallel  bands  of  geometrical  design  between 
— to  avoid  a redundance  of  horizontal  lines,  which  ill  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

“ The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Humberstone  has  also  received  a further 
addition  to  its  decorations  by  the  introduction  of  the  Decalogue  upon  its  eastern 
wall,  on  each  side  of  the  window.  The  commandments  are  written  with  illu- 
minated capitals  upon  a vellum-coloured  ground,  enclosed  with  richly-coloured 
borders,  which  are  figured  with  the  rose  and  lily  alternately,  and  which  assume 
the  niche  shape.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  eastern  wall,  in  a line  with  the 
window-sill,  is  coloured  blue,  powdered  with  stars,  the  propriety  of  which  orna- 
mentation— notwithstanding  many  precedents— -as  a mural  decoration  may  be 
questioned,  it  being  from  its  nature  better  adapted  for  a roof  than  a wall.  The 
reredos,  too,  has  been  richly  coloured ; golden  fleurs-de-lis  and  crosses,  divided  by 
pellets  of  blue,  being  placed  upon  a Spanish  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  ground, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  extremely  rich  border  of  considerable  width.  The 
ground  of  the  border  is  gold,  and  the  pattern  upon  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  con- 
volvulus-leaf conventionally  arranged.  At  the  angles  appear  crosses  studded  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones.  The  reredos,  which  in  general  design  follows  the 
style  of  illumination  prevalent  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  the 
mo^t  successful  part  of  these  effective  mural  decorations,  which — tog<  ther  with  the 
texts  round  the  nave-arches  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church — have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Winks,  of  Leicester,  at  the  sole  cost — so  far  as  rehites  to  the  chancel 
• — of  a member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kendall,  of  Humberstone,  who  upon 
former  occasions  has  shewn  by  his  liberality  that  he  recognises  the  claims  of  the 
chancels  of  our  churches  upon  their  lay  impropriators.” 

The  report  concluded  with  a practical  suggestion,  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  w^hen  the  new  Town-hall  is  erected  : — 

There  is  one  detail  in  the  arrangement  of  the  future  Town-hall  of  Leicester, 
which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  thus  early  to  suggest.  The  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  public  archives  of  the  borough  are  well  known,  and  their  value  fully 
appreciated  by  all  local  antiquaries.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the  eflForts  made 
some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Thompson,  these  documents  are  much 
scattered,  and  even  those  collected  in  the  so-called  Muniment-room  at  the  Guild- 
hall are  in  great  jeopardy  from  the  effect  of  damp,  wLich  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  drive  from  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  are  still  many  documents 
which  have  not  yet  been  examined  and  arranged,  and  w'hich  will  probaldy  throw 
additional  light  on  the  history  of  the  borough.  The  Committee  therefore  trust 
that  in  the  future  Towm-hall  of  Leicester  a room  properly  arranged  and  ventilated 
will  be  set  aside  for  their  reception;  and  the  appointment  of  an  honorary  Keeper 
of  the  Town  Records  w-ould,  in  their  opinion,  tend  much  to  their  proper  arrange- 
ment and  preservation.” 

T1i(3  report  was  adopted  after  some  little  discussion,  Mr.  Oldish  and 
]\Ir.  Thompson  objecting  to  a part  W'hich  referred  with  commenda- 
tion to  the  use  of  coloured  and  moulded  bricks  in  recent  buildings. 
:Mr.N  ortli  explained  that  he  had  referred  to  the  “judicious  and  spar- 
ing” use  of  coloured  bricks.  Of  course,  as  the  report  was  diawn  up 
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by  one  person,  it  must  be  to  some  extent  the  expression  of  his  taste 
and  opinion ; but  he  had  also  submitted  the  manuscript  to  the  revision 
of  a member  of  the  Committee  in  whose  architectural  judgment  he  had 
confidence,  and  therefore  the  report  had  received  the  benefit  of  that 
additional  assistance. 

Mr.  James  Thompson  reported  the  progress  making  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jewry  Wall,  Leicester^,  and  the  Secretary  announced 
several  subscriptions  received  or  promised  since  the  last  meeting  to  the 
fund  forming  for  that  object. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  London,  exhibited  ground-plans  and 
working  drawings  of  the  churches  of  Gilmorton  and  Misterton,  lately 
restored  by  him,  and  read  notes  on  the  latter  church.  A paper  on 
Wymondham  Church,  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore,  was  read.  This 
is  a very  interesting  edifice 

“ It  consists  of  tower  with  spire,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  chancel,  and  porch.  The  tower,  which  is  of  ample  dimensions  and  good 
proportions,  has  its  lower  stories  of  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English. 
The  next  window  on  the  ground-floor  is  a single-light,  wdth  pointed  head  externally, 
but  with  a semicircular  head  and  semicircular  relieving-arch  to  the  inner  splay, 
which  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  wall  and  its  good  proportions  is  (or  would 
be  if  restored)  very  effective.  The  south  window  has  externally  a semicircular 
dripstone.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  but  supported  on  round  shafts  with  capitals 
which  have  a smack  of  the  Norman.  The  second  floor  has  a two-light  window, 
with  head  pierced  in  quatrefoil.  The  third  story  is  Perpendicular  style,  of  good 
freestone  masonry,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  lighted  spire  of  the  same  date 
and  workmanship.  The  most  interesting  internal  features  of  this  part  of  the 
church  were  unknown  to  most  of  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  a singing-loft  and  brick 
wall,  which  quite  hid  the  arch,  and  also  blocked  up  two  of  the  arches  in  the  nave. 
A recent  unanimous  vote  in  the  vestry  accepted  a private  offer  to  take  down  this 
loft  and  seat  the  floor  of  the  tower  for  greater  accommodation.  The  arch  was 
found  magnifleent  in  proportions,  but  ruthlessly  mutilated  in  all  its  members  by 
the  erectors  of  the  loft,  who  had  even  destroyed  many  of  the  construction  stones  of 
the  arch,  and  thus  endangered  the  tower 

“The  nave  has  three  arches  on  either  side  of  very  interesting  Early  English 
work,  probably  late  in  that  period,  as  one  capital  has  the  ball-flower  rudely 
executed.  Some  of  the  capitals  and  some  carved  heads  are  very  curious.  The 
doorway  to  the  roodloft  still  remains  on  the  north  of  the  chancel-arch.  The  clere- 
story is  a very  elegant  one  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  four  well-proportioned 
windows  on  either  side.  In  the  chancel,  which  is  of  fine  proportions,  are  simple 
but  good  sedilise  and  piscinae  of  Early  English.  Most  of  the  windows  of  the  church 
are  Perpendicular,  and  in  fair  order.  The  north  and  south  transepts  have  both 
been  chapels.  In  one  there  is  evidently  an  aumbry  or  locker,  stopped  up ; in  the 
other  a piscina.  In  the  south  transept  is  a table  monument,  and  a stone  figure 
of  a Crusader  whom  the  people  call  Hamilton. 

“The  east  chancel  window  is  the  only  one  which  has  undergone  much  alteration. 
It  is  remembered  to  have  been  square-headed,  of  five  lights,  with  stone  mullions. 
A former  rector,  Mr.  Cragg,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  the  church,  added 
a pointed  head,  but  unfortunately  the  design  was  by  a tradesman  of  the  village,  who, 
though  a very  ingenious  man,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Cragg  was  also  for  many  years  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
and  his  pupils,  stimulated  by  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
have  conceived  the  laudable  intention  of  placing  good  stained-glass  in  the  said  east 
window  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Day,  once  his  pupil,  has  contributed  the  munificent 
sum  of  £50.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  may  be  realized  from  some  quarter  to 
^ rectify  the  stonework  of  the  tracery  also.” 

Several  Eoman  coins  and  other  antiquities  were  exhibited,  but  none 
of  them  demand  especial  notice. 


Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  52. 
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LO^OX,  MIDDLESEX,  AXD  SDREEY  AECHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Feh.  8.  Joshua  "W.  Eutteewoeth,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Overall  exhibited  and  described  “Two  Photographs  of 
the  Pledge  Cup  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pounders.” 

Dr.  William  Bell  contributed  some  remarks  on  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Erench  at  the  previous  meeting®,  “On  the  Stone  Coffins 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  Church  in  1862.”  The  coffin 
bearing  the  inscription  phiuppts  hilaeio  was  considered  by  Mr.  French 
to  be  that  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester  1146  to  1169.  Dr.  Bell, 
however,  observed  that  it  was  nowhere  indicated  that  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  was  Philip  ; that  there  was  an  absence  of  an  episcopal  de- 
signation on  the  outside  of  the  coffin,  and  of  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  sacred  order  within,  which  in  the  case  of  the  priesthood,  and  more 
especially  of  a bishop,  were  never  omitted,  such  as  the  crozier,  paten, 
and  chalice,  and  the  vestment  in  which  bishops  were  buried.  He  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  tenant  of  the  grave  had  been  a Templar, 
probably  of  the  family  of  St.  Hillary,  once  of  great  consequence  in  the 
counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  commenced  a paper  “ On  one  of  the  Effigies  in  the 
Temple  Church,  usually  attributed  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  first  Earl 
of  Essex ;”  the  subject  will  be  concluded  at  the  next  meeting. 


SOCIETY  OF  AXTIQHAEIES,  XEWCASTLE-DPOX-TYXE. 

Jaji.  6.  JoHX  Clattox,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Bruce  said  he  had  been  requested  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Eobert  Eadie,  of  Blaydon,  to  present  to  the  Society  a portion  of  an 
altar  found  at  the  Eoman  station  of  Condercum  (Benwell  Hill).  It  was 
only  the  lower  fragment  of  the  altar,  and  they  did  not  know  to  what 
deity  it  had  been  dedicated  ; but  as  far  as  he  could  make  it  out  it  was 
for  the  welfare  of  a centurion  named  Justus,  and  his  family.  This  re- 
minded him  of  the  very  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  at  Eyton, 
possessed  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Thorp.  He  (Dr.  Bruce)  had  heard 
that  they  had  now  been  removed  to  Durham  ; and  he  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  make  some  offer  for  them  with  a view 
of  obtaining  them.  Dr.  Bruce  then  said  that  the  subject  of  ancient 
British  antiquities  was  now  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention.  They 
had  done  something  in  that  Society  to  elucidate  the  history  of  our 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Eoman  domination ; but  perhaps  they 
had  neglected  their  ancient  British  forefathers,  and  it  was  therefore 
time  that  they  were  looking  after  them.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  turned  his  attention  a good  deal  to  this  subject, 
and  he  (Dr.  Bruce)  had  received  a communication  from  his  Grace  which 
should  have  been  presented  at  their  last  meeting,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  absent.  His  Grace  wrote  to  him  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Parker  had 
sent  him  a silver  cross,  found  on  the  low  land  near  Greave’s  Ash,  and 
knowing  how  valuable  any  relic  of  information  concerning  our  ancient 
Xortliumbrian  towns  was,  be  had  sent  this  cross  for  the  inspection  of 
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the  antiquaries  of  Newcastle  at  their  next  meeting.  It  was  known  to 
them  that  Greave’s  Ash  had  lately  been  excavated,  mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  examples  of  ancient  British  towns.  The 
cross  was  expected  to  have  been  one  of  the  ancient  British  period,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  much  more  modern.  Mr,  Carr,  of  Hedgeley,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Saxon;  but  Mr.  Albert  Way  said  it  was  mediaeval, 
and  might  belong  to  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
Upon  the  cross  were  the  four  letters  a g l a,  which  Mr.  Way  states  is 
a mediaeval  formula  of  frequent  use  in  personal  ornaments.  He  found 
that  this  strange  collection  of  letters  was  no  word  in  any  language,  but 
made  up  of  the  initials  of  four  Hebrew  words,  signifying  * Thou  art 
strong  in  the  eternal  God.’  It  was  deemed  a security  against  wounds, 
and  capable  of  extinguishing  fire. 

The  Chairman  read  a paper,  contributed  by  Lord  Lovaine,  descriptive 
of  some  remains  of  lacustrine  habitations  in  a lake  in  Wigtownshire,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  discovered  in 
several  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  paper  was  read  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Newcastle  h Subsequent  to  the 
meeting,  however,  Professor  Owen  had  examined  the  remains,  and  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  observations  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Clayton “ The  bones  and  teeth  from  the  lake  dwellings  submitted  to 
my  examination  by  Lord  Lovaine  included  parts  of  the  ox,  hog,  and 
goat.  The  ox  was  of  the  size  of  the  Bos  longifrons,  or  Highland  kyloe, 
and  was  represented  by  teeth,  portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  some  bones 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  remains  of  the  sm  were  the  lower  jaw  of 
a sow,  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  wild  boar,  and  detached  teeth.  With 
the  remains  of  the  small  ruminant  of  the  size  of  the  sheep  was  a portion 
of  the  cranium,  with  the  base  of  a horncore,  more  resembling  in  shape 
that  of  the  he-goat.  Not  any  of  these  remains  had  lost  the  animal 
matter.” 

Dr.  Bruce  then  submitted  and  explained  a plan  for  taking  impressions 
of  sculptured  stones.  The  modus  operandi^  the  Lev.  Doctor  explained, 
was  by  placing  upon  the  stone  a thin  sheet  of  gutta  percha,  upon  which 
is  placed  a blanket,  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and  pressed  upon  the 
gutta  percha,  'which  very  soon  takes  the  impression  of  the  stone,  and  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  even  to  the  tool-marks. 

Teb.  1.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  old  Castle,  JoHisr 
Claytof,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  liev.  Dr.  Bruce  read  the  report,  which,  in  allusion  to  this  being 
the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  Society,  remarked:  — 

“ It  had  been  hoped  that  the  jubilee  year  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  important  celebration  of  the  event.  The  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  however,  in  Newcastle  during  the  past  summer,  so  completely  absorbed 
the  public  attention,  that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  attempt  any  such  celebra- 
tion, and  the  only  event  to  signalize  the  attainment  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Society’s  existence  has  been  the  publication  of  a new  catalogue  of  the  library. 
The  collection  of  books,  almost  all  of  which  are  of  a strictly  archeological  cha- 
racter, has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  both  by  purchase  and  by  donations. 
The  new  catalogue,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr,  Dodd,  shews  that 
the  Society  now  possesses  a library  of  very  considerable  value,  superior,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  to  that  of  any  provincial  Archscological  Association  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Council  regret  to  state  that  the  object  for  which  subscriptions  were  raised  and 
ground  purchased,  namely,  the  erection  of  a new  Museum  for  the  very  valuable 
collection  of  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  The 
ground,  indeed,  has  been  secured,  but  no  funds  are  forthcoming  for  the  building. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  wait  until  the  public  interest — which 
has  been,  and  will  be,  absorbed  by  the  two  great  meetings  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  year — shall  be  awakened  to  the  vast  importance  of  having  these  most 
interesting  antiquities  secured  in  a more  accessible  locality  than  that  in  which  they 
are  at  present  placed.  The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  plans, 
drawings,  &c.,  were  prepared  for  the  Museum  buildings  by  Mr.  John  Dobson, 
architect,  of  this  town,  and  that  the  cost  of  these — amounting  to  upwards  of  £38 
— was  generously  presented  to  the  Society  by  that  gentleman.  Inquiries  have 
been  recently  made  relative  to  a catalogue  of  the  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities 
in  the  Museum.  This  catalogue  has  been  long  since  prepared  by  the  senior 
Secretary ; but  has  not  been  published  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated  removal 
of  the  Museum  from  its  present  position.  The  Society’s  library  continues  to  be 
further  augmented  by  exchanges  with  similar  institutions,  and  many  valuable 
works  have  been  thus  obtained  both  from  English  and  from  foreign,  and  especially 
from  Scandinavian  sources.” 

Mr.  Turner  presented  a copy  of  an  old  deed  of  endowment  of  a chantry 
he  imagined  to  have  been  at  Mitford.  It  was  rather  important,  because 
it  gave  additional  information  to  what  is  contained  in  Hodgson,  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  a rector  of  Mitford  not  in  his  list.  He  imagined 
it  to  have  been  about  1250.  It  was  by  Roger  Bertram,  whom  he  took 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Roger  Bertram  who  was  the  third  Roger;  and  it 
granted  a fee  to  a chaplain,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  for  ever 
at  the  altar  of  St.John  the  Baptist,  in  the  church  of  Mitford,  for  the 
souls  of  his  ancestors  and  successors,  and  for  the  soul  of  Adam  de 
Northampton,  who  was  rector  at  that  time  of  the  church  of  Mitford ; 
of  the  souls  also  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  others.  In  reply  to 
questions,  Mr.  Turner  added  that  it  was  not  dated ; there  was  no  seal ; 
it  was  a damaged  deed ; he  did  not  know  where  it  was  now,  or  whose 
it  was.  He  had  it  for  a short  time  at  Mitford. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  expressed  a fear  that  there  was  a plan  to  “restore” 
the  church  at  Brancepeth.  That  church  was  perhaps  unique  in  the 
kingdom,  in  its  way ; certainly  in  the  north  of  England,  because  the 
whole  of  the  old  fittings  were  such  as  were  used  during  what  they 
might  call  the  beauty  of  holiness, — between  the  Reformation  and  the 
civil  troubles, ^ — when  a great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  such  fittings. 
He  heard  the  restorations  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salvin, 
and  that  a most  outre  proposal  had  been  made.  He  heard  they  were 
going  so  far  as  to  propose  destroying  the  east  window,  which  was  large 
and  fine,  and  putting  in  three  Early  English  lancets,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  The  question  was  whether,  by  a communication,  Lord 
Boyne  might  be  put  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  value  attaching  to 
this  church. 

Dr.  Charlton  hoped,  if  they  did  agree  to  remonstrate,  they  should 
make  it  more  public  than  their  remonstrance  against  the  ‘‘restoration” 
of  Hexham. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  said  he  had  gone  over  the  church  and  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  it. 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  understood  that  the  Secretary 
should  communicate  with  Lord  Boyne  as  to  the  value  of  the  church  in 
its  present  state,  and  hoping  nothing  would  be  altered;  and  that  Mr. 
Longstaffe  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Salvin. 

The  officers  having  been  re-elected,  the  meeting  separated. 
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SOCIETY  OF  AUTIQIJAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Jan.  26.  A conversazione  was  held  in  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, when  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Cosmo  Innes, 
Vice-President.  There  was  a large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred  occupied  a seat  on  the  right  of  Professor 
Innes.  Among  the  company  present  were — -Lord  Deas,  Lord  Neaves, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Major  Cowell,  Professor  Stevenson,  Professor  Bal- 
four, the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  &c.  &c. 

The  learned  Professor  commenced  his  address  with  a brief  note  of 
the  state  of  the  Society  as  to  numbers.  Nine  members  had  died  or  re- 
signed, but  nineteen  new  ones  had  been  elected,  and  the  present  strength 
is  288.  He  next  passed  in  review  several  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Society’s  Transactions  in  early  days,  furnished  principally  by  country 
gentlemen,  as  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Mr.  Little  of  Liberton,  Mr.  Barclay 
of  Dry,  and  Mr.  Robertson  of  Ladykirk,  and  exhorted  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  devote  a portion  of  their  leisure  to  such  pursuits,  remarking 
that  the  state  of  Scottish  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
ancient  times  had  not  yet  been  properly  investigated.  Passing  on  to 
other  themes,  he  remarked, — 

“ In  one  department  the  present  age  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  preceding. 
Family  histories  and  pedigrees  of  ancient  families,  collections  of  charters  and  family 
papers,  serve  in  a great  measure  the  same  purpose  for  modern  times  that  chartu- 
laries  of  religious  houses  do  for  the  more  ancient.  For,  observe,  the  monastery  was 
the  great  landholder,  land-improver,  civiliser  of  old — just  like  the  great  family  of 
our  time ; and  when  the  great  family  is  of  a properly  conservative  turn,  and  keeps 
its  papers,  and  also  publishes  its  papers,  it  is  from  them  that  we  best  learn  the  man- 
ners of  life  and  thinking,  the  transactions  of  the  country,  the  management  of  estates 
and  farms,  the  family  life  of  our  gentry  in  country  and  in  town  some  time  ago. 
We  may  allow  the  owner  and  publisher  of  such  family  treasures  to  indulge  a little 
in  the  natural  pride  of  ancestry.  If  it  is  foolish,  it  is  at  least  innocent,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  running  into  excess  at  the  present  day.  He  may  celebrate  the  glory 
of  his  forefathers  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  provided  he  states  honestly  the  proofs  of 
his  narrative,  and  may  give  us,  through  such  collections  as  Mr.  Fraser  knows  how  to 
compile,  the  truest  picture  of  the  progress  of  society,  of  language,  of  the  arts,  of  edu- 
cation, and  civilisation.  I know  no  way  in  which  a man  of  old  family  and  good 
fortune  can  bestow  some  time  and  money  more  advantageously  for  his  district,  for 
the  objects  of  our  Society,  and  for  raising  the  tone  of  taste  and  intelligence  in  the 
country,  than  by  distributing— -I  must  not  say  publishing — such  beautiful  volumes 
of  family  history  as  those  of  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir,  Lord  Eglinton,  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell.  Each  of  those  family  histories  throws  light  on  its  own  district,  in  the 
first  place.  We  know  something  of  their  use  in  the  North,  where  the  dwellers  in 
one  little  valley  now  settle  historical  doubts  and  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  one  or 
other  of  two  family  histories  which  form  part  of  the  publications  of  the  Spalding 
Club^ — a society  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
* county  histories^  of  England  in  our  poorer  country.  So  the  Southern  family  his- 
tories of  Keir,  Eglinton,  Polloc,  each  illuminates  a certain  circle  of  its  own;  and 
we  may  look  forward  to  a time  when  a similar  light  will  be  shed  over  the  whole 
country,  when  persons  and  adventures,  customs  and  costumes,  the  whole  progress 
of  society,  now  shut  up  in  charters,  letters,  account-books,  will  become  puhlici  juris 
— historical — I will  say,  almost  classical.  I need  hardly  observe  that  each  new 
book  of  this  kind  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  those  that  preceded  it.  But,  believe 
me,  the  public  good  is  not  all  in  this  matter.  The  owner  of  such  stores,  the  com- 
piler and  arranger  of  them — and  why  should  not  the  owner  be  the  compiler  also  ? 
— has  his  reward  in  full  measure.  It  is  a most  interesting  occupation  to  weave 
into  one  web  those  loose  threads  of  antiquity.  What  curious  discoveries  come  out 
from  only  placing  together  documents  having  no  apparent  connection  but  date ! 
How  the  most  iiisigniticant  paper  placed  side  by  side  sometimes  renders  intelligible 
what  brings  no  meaning  before ! The  owner  of  such  family  documents  has  another 
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interest.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  ancestors,  the  tenures  of  his  estate, 
the  antiquities  of  his  own  district.  The  church  where  he  worships,  where  his  fore- 
fathers are  buried,  has  its  history  in  those  old  title-deeds.  All  that  is  known  of 
the  village  and  the  mill  which  he  looks  down  upon  from  his  drawing-room  window 
is  to  be  found  there.  He  finds  the  age  of  his  woods — the  expense  it  cost  his  fore- 
fathers to  make  the  place  which  is  now  his.  His  interest  soon  extends,  and  there 
is  not  a cairn  or  a standing-stone  in  the  parish  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.” 

Mr.  Innes  next  spoke  of  the  ancient  monuments  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
viz.  the  sculptured  stones  and  the  vitrified  forts,  but  we  have  room  for 
a part  only  of  his  remarks  : — 

“ All  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Scotland,  including  the  Orkney  Polynesia, 
we  have  a class  of  monolithic  sculptured  monuments — a class  of  national  relics 
which  Mr.  Stuart  has  taken  care  shall  be  for  ever  known  as  ‘ the  sculptured  stones 
of  Scotland,’  and  they  could  not  be  more  appropriately  named.  It  is  not  the  sculp- 
tures, however,  that  form  the  national  peculiarity  of  these  monuments.  The  style 
of  work — its  use  on  sepulchral  and  other  monuments — is  common  to  many  coun- 
tries. Even  some  of  the  mythical  emblems  are  frequent  over  Northern  Europe. 
But  there  is  a class  of  symbols,  not  yet  explained,  and  which  perhaps  may  never  be 
explained,  but  which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  Scotch,  of  that  country 
which  we  know  as  Scotland,  and  no  other.  They  extend— the  monuments  bearing 
these  mysterious  symbols — along  our  whole  east  coast,  from  South  Ronaldshay  in 
Orkney  to  the  Eorth,  Angus,  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  is  their  centre,  where  they 
stand  thickest ; and  from  thence  they  radiate  northward  and  south.  One  is  found  in 
Galloway.  Now,  whatever  these  symbols  mean,  they  must  have  had  a meaning, 
and  that  meaning  was  understood  by  the  people  of  all  that  region,  which  we  are 
taught  to  believe  comprised  many  tribes  and  people  speaking  difierent  tongues. 
Further,  these  symbols  are  seen  nowhere  else.  All  the  collections  of  the  Continent, 
all  the  magnificent  books  of  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  all  German  monuments, 
all  the  Scandinavian  standing-stones — so  similar  in  some  respects  to  our  own — have 
been  examined  in  vain.  ‘ The  symbols’  are  unknown  abroad.  Neither  do  they  occur 
in  the  interesting  class  of  Irish  monuments.  That  native  country,  the  cradle  of  our 
Scotch  race — at  least  of  the  Highland  portion  of  it — is  separated  from  us  by  that 
peculiarity  as  much  as  by  the  sea  that  ebbs  and  flows  between  our  shores.  While 
thus  distinguished  from  the  ancient  country  of  the  Scots,  these  monuments  are  no 
more  to  be  found  in  Celtic  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  England. 
In  short,  the  symbols  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  a people  who  dwelt  where  we  do,  and 
occupied  all  the  ground  we  modern  Scots  call  our  own,  except  the  Highlands  proper 
— the  mountainous  ranges  of  the  west — and  except  the  portion  of  old  Northumbria, 
now  Lothian. 

“ Take  another  proof  of  old  nationality.  All  over  Europe — all  the  world  over — 
men  have  been  in  the  habit  in  early  times  of  making  strengths  for  their  defence  on 
the  summits  of  small  hills, — hiUs  I mean  as  contradistinguished  from  mountains, — 
on  whose  tops  I am  of  opinion  neither  trees  nor  men  could  live.  Without  going  to 
Asia  or  America,  we  find  these  hill  forts  through  all  Europe,  and  abundant  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  Well,  but  in  Scotland  we  have  a class  of  these  again  quite 
peculiar.  The  wall  w'hich  encircles  the  top  of  the  hill  is  of  small  stones.  But  these 
are  not  loosely  built  without  lime — not  a dry  stone  dyke  as  we  call  it — neither 
are  the  stones  held  together  by  any  lime  or  mortar.  They  are  bound  together  by 
a glaze  or  vitrification,  produced  plainly  by  the  application  of  fire  so  hot  and  long 
continued  as  partially  to  fuse  some  of  the  stones,  while  others,  less  fusible,  are 
lapped  in  the  folds  of  the  melted  mass.  I can  shew  you  specimens  of  these  vitrified 
walls,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  vitrification ; indeed,  in  the  controversy 
which  has  arisen  as  to  their  being  intentionally  or  accidentally  formed,  no  one  has 
questioned  the  fact  of  their  being  fused  by  intense  heat.  These  ‘ vitrified  forts,’ 
as  they  have  been  called, — and  1 am  not  now  interested  in  their  name  or  their 
purpose, — are  found  only  in  Scotland.  Not  one  in  England;  none  that  I can  learn 
of  in  Ireland;  in  France  two,  which  may  be  accidental  or  may  be  the  work  of  some 
expatriated  Scots.  Such  exception  only  strengthens  the  rule,  and  we  may  say, 
for  our  present  purpose,  there  are  no  ‘vitrified  forts’  except  in  Scotland.  But 
liere  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  symbolical  monuments,  we  have  ‘ vitrified  forts  ’ 
scattered  pretty  equally  over  all  modern  Scotland,  proving  that  in  manners  and 
in  the  arts  tlie  people  inhabiting  all  our  bounds  must  have  been  alike — we  may 
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say  identical — at  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  those  peculiar  structures.  We 
know  of  such  forts  in  Sutherland  (Criech) — in  Ross  (Knockfarril).  Numbers  in 
Inverness  (Craigphadric,  Dundairgal,  Tordun,  Dunphion).  In  Nairn,  in  Aberdeen 
(Hill  of  Noth,  Dunadeer  in  the  Gairiof).  In  the  Mearns,  Balbegno.  In  Angus, 
Finhaven,  Dundeelaw.  In  Perth,  Barryhill.  In  Argyllshire  (here  differing  from 
the  symbolical  monuments,  which  are  not  found  within  the  mountains)  there  are 
several,  as  at  Killean,  at  Dunskeig  in  Cantire,  and  at  Carradel.  In  Bute,  Dungall. 
I cannot  find  any  in  Fife  or  the  Lothians,  but  passing  southwards  we  meet  with 
three  in  Galloway — the  Mote  of  Mark  on  the  Urr,  Castle  Gower  in  Buittle,  and 
one  in  the  par  ish  of  Anwoth.  And  so  we  carry  them  down  to  the  Solway.  But 
cross  the  firth, — the  narrow  strip  of  sea  that  parts  two  districts  not  physically  or 
geologically  much  differing,  with  a connection,  almost  identification,  in  our  more 
ancient  history  when  Cumbria  included  both  sides, — and  at  once  the  vitrified  forts 
cease.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  believe  the  vitrification  was  accidentally 
produced — that  is,  by  fires  burnt  for  a different  purpose — or  made  on  purpose  to 
give  strength  and  binding  to  the  wall ; they  still  prove  the  homogeneousness  of 
the  people  inhabiting  nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Scotland.  For  we  know  that 
hill  forts  of  similar  shape — and  I venture  to  believe  of  similar  materials — exist  in 
England  and  Ireland.  We  know  also,  I think,  that  the  natives  of  those  countries 
were  in  the  habit,  as  well  as  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  all  rude  nations,  of  using 
blazing  fires  on  the  top  heights  for  warning,  and  perhaps  for  sacrificial  fires  con- 
nected with  the  old  idolatry  of  Britain.  By  what  singular  accident,  then,  has  it 
happened  that  in  Scotland— in  the  country  north  of  Tweed — the  circles  on  hill-tops 
are  found  cemented  together  by  the  partial  fusing  of  the  stones  through  fire  ? I 
say  these  are  very  curious  facts— if  they  are  facts — and  give  a vast  additional  in- 
terest to  the  two  classes  of  monuments  that  go  to  prove  them.  Any  discovery  in 
either,  any  explanation  of  the  mysterious  symbols  on  the  monuments,  any  precise 
proof  of  the  purpose  of  the  method  of  constructing  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland, 
would  be  a step  in  our  science  like  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  or  Newton  among  the 
stars.  I began  by  asking  your  attention  to  some  successful  studies  of  our  country 
gentlemen  members  of  the  last  generation  and  I cannot  help  thinking  some  of 
the  subjects  I have  suggested  are  especially  suitable  for  investigation  by  that  happy 
agricultural  class  when  they  happen  to  have  their  time  not  fully  occupied.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  while  I am  urging  it  as  a duty  which  men  of  station  and 
intelligence  owe  to  their  country,  I am  providing  for  them,  if  they  follow  my  ad- 
vice, a source  of  great  and  varied  pleasure,  recreation  for  vigorous  health,  occupa- 
tion and  comfort  in  sickness,  and  distress,  and  age.” 

As  an  example  of  this,  Mr.  Innes  mentioned  the  case  of  one,  known 
to  many  of  his  auditors,  who  had  found  in  such  pursuits  an  alleviation 
in  a long  and  painful  malady  : — 

The  late  Patrick  Chalmers,  of  Aldbar,  when  struck  down  by  the  illness  which 
confined  him  to  a couch  of  pain  for  ten  years,  turned  to  these  studies,  read  up  the 
charter  history  of  his  district  and  county,  devoted  the  intervals  free  from  acute 
suffering  to  collecting,  corresponding,  arranging  the  materials  of  their  history,  and 
made  himself  the  best  authority,  the  oracle  for  the  historical  antiquities  of  that 
part  of  Scotland.  Aldbar  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  interesting  group  of  those 
sculptured  symbolical  monuments  which  I have  just  mentioned ; and  you  all  know 
the  magnificent  work  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  that  curious  subject.  Some  of  you  here  to-night  can  also  recall  his  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  workmen  in  similar  fields  of  study,  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  sick 
man’s  noble  old  house,  and  of  that  fine  library  which  he  collected  for  his  friends  no 
less  than  for  himself.  With  what  patience,  even  in  his  worst  illness,  he  took  up 
any  point  of  historical  interest  on  which  his  friends  were  engaged,  with  what  keen 
enjoyment,  when  he  was  recovering,  he  visited  those  monuments,  the  scattered 
subjects  of  his  antiquarian  research,  many  of  which  he  had  never  seen  but  in  his 
artist’s  drawing ! I do  not  dwell  on  these  memories  only  to  indulge  my  own  feel- 
ing of  affection  and  regret.  I wish  to  point  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  many  of  you  knew 
him,  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  these  studies  in  which  we  are  engaged  to  the 
country  gentleman.  The  last  years  of  our  friend’s  life,  though  full  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  were  happy  and  contented,  with  worthy  objects  constantly  occupying  his 
thoughts.” 
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Mr.  Joseph  Kobertson,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Innes  for  his  address,  said  he  was  sure  they  all  felt  that  they  had  been 
listening  to  a master  who  knew  more  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  had 
been  speaking  than  any  man  in  Scotland ; and  one  who  to  profound  and 
accurate  learning  added  the  gift  of  being  able  to  state  and  expound  his 
knowledge  gracefully  and  pleasantly. 

Lord  Neayes  seconded  the  motion  ; which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  where 
refreshments  were  served.  Professor  Innes  accompanied  Prince  Alfred 
through  the  Museum,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  collection  to  his  Royal  Highness. 


YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  5.  The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Deaist  of  Yoek  in  the  chair. 

Several  donations  to  the  Museum  were  announced,  after  which  the 
Hev.  J.  Kenrick  read  a paper  “ On  New  Year’s  Day  in  Ancient  Rome.” 

The  Romans,  he  said,  are  believed  originally  to  have  begun  their  3^ear 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  names  of  the  months  September,  October, 
November,  December,  evidently  point  to  a reckoning  beginning  in 
March.  But  at  the  time  to  which  the  paper  referred,  the  first,  or,  as 
the  Romans  said,  the  Kalends  of  January,  had  long  been  fixed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  The  illustrations  given  by  the  writer  of 
their  customs  on  this  day  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  JJasti  of  Ovid, 
and  from  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  design  on  an  ancient  terra-cotta  lamp, 
which  Mr.  Charles  "VTakefield  had  made.  The  ordinary  form  of  saluta- 
tion on  this  day  was  Annus  Novus  sit  Tibi  Faustus  Felice,  ‘ May  the 
new  year  be  auspicious  and  happy  to  thee.’  Presents,  called  strence, 
w’ere  made  by  friends  to  each  other,  consisting  of  fruits,  money,  and 
small-brass  coin,  on  which  was  the  double  head  of  Janus,  who  presided 
over  the  opening  year  and  gave  his  name  to  the  month.  Among  the 
peculiar  customs  which  marked  the  Kalends  of  January  at  Rome,  was 
the  obligation  of  every  one  to  do  some  slight  stroke  of  work,  by  way  of 
inaugurating  the  duty  of  the  year.  The  new  consuls  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Capitol,  accompanied  by  the  lictors,  with  their  faces 
wreathed  with  fresh  laurel ; the  multitude  accompanied  them  clothed 
in  white  togas ; the  senators  went  in  robes  trimmed  with  purple  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  Emperor,  with  whom  they  exchanged  a kiss.  The 
soldiers  paraded  in  military  state,  and  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces they  renewed  their  sacramentum,  or  military  oath  of  allegiance. 
So  careful  were  the  Romans  to  guard  against  the  evil  omens  on  this 
day,  that  no  executions  took  place — even  Christians  did  not  sufi’er 
martyrdom  on  the  Kalends  of  January.  As  described  by  Ovid,  the 
festival  of  new  year’s  day  had  nothing  of  licence  or  indecorum.  But 
it  seems  to  have  degenerated ; the  Christian  fathers  denounce  the 
strence  with  great  bitterness,  and  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision  was 
instituted  to  change  its  character.  In  conclusion  the  paper  noticed 
certain  superstitions  connected  with  this  subject.  The  consuls,  in  later 
times  at  least,  were  bound  to  report  to  the  emperors  what  the  auguries 
on  the  Kalends  of  January  portended  respecting  the  character  of  the 
coming  year.  Much,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans,  depended  on 
tlie  day  of  the  w’eek  on  which  the  year  began.  If  it  was  dies  Veneris 
(Friday)  you  might  hope  for  a good  harvest,  but  you  must  be  prepared 
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for  political  tumults,  burdensome  wars,  and  great  mortality,  especially 
among  the  young.  Judged  by  their  rules,  1864  is  doubly  unlucky  ; for 
it  is  also  a bissextile  year,  and  an  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  such 
years  brought  calamity.  Science,  however,  has  taught  us  that  human 
destinies  are  not  controlled  by  the  position  and  aspects  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ; and  though  we  cannot  enter  on  a new  period  of  our  lives  with- 
out anxiety,  religion  has  provided  a remedy  for  its  excess  by  teaching 
us  to  look  forward  with  trustful  resignation. 


Roman  Roads  in  Essex.— The  Rev.  Henry  Jenkins  has  recently  printed 
in  the  “Journal”  of  the  Archseologieal  Association  his  views  on  the  course  of 
the  Roman  roads  in  Essex  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Being 
founded  upon  extensive  local  knowledge  and  a long  study  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  opinions  can  but  receive  the  attention  they  merit ; and  it  appears  to 
us,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  enabled  to  examine  them,  that  they  will,  at 
least,  tend  to  correct  the  preconceived  and  popular  notions  on  the  lines  of 
Roman  roads  in  this  county : for  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  emendations  of  the  road  from  Colchester  to  London : 


Stations. 

Camulodunum 

MILES. 

Proposed  Sites. 

. Colchester. 

miles. 

Canon  ium  . 

. 9 . . . 

. Hayne’s  Green  . . 

. 8 

Csesaromagus 

. 12  . . . 

. Billericay  .... 

Durolitum  . 

. 16  . . . 

. Barking  Creek  . . 

. 16 

Londinium  . 

. 15  . . . 

52 

. London  .... 

52 

The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral  remains  at  East  Ham  reported  in  our 
Number  for  January  last,  is  of  additional  interest  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
proposed  rectifications. 

Excavations  in  Algeria. — The  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  a Roman  theatre 
at  Rusicade,  near  Philippeville,  in  Algeria,  is  being  pursued  with  great  success 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  latter  place.  The 
various  parts  of  the  edifice  are  found  in  unusually  good  preservation. 

MS.  Registers  of  La  Soye.-— As  some  workmen  were  recently  engaged  in 
demolishing  an  old  altar  in  the  Church  of  Virton,  in  Belgium,  they  discovered 
in  a cavity  of  the  wall  seven  manuscript  registers  with  parchment  covers  and 
some  pieces  of  religious  music,  the  whole  carefully  wrapped  up  in  canvas.  The 
papers  on  examination  were  found  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
La  Soye.  One  contains  copies  of  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  monastic 
life  of  the  inmates  of  the  abbey,  and  the  other  a circumstantial  relation  of  all 
the  principal  public  facts  connected  with  the  community.  The  other  registers 
were  account-books  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
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containing  their  Communications  may  he  for'^arded  to  theml\ 


CHEYIs'ELL’S  ST]y:BOLIJ]Vr. 

SiE,— The  opinions  of  a zealous  and  consistent  Puritan,  expressed  in 
his  own  words  and  signed  by  his  own  hand,  redolent  of  the  seething 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  his  party,  appear  to  have  a peculiar  interest,  as  well  in  a 
historic  as  in  a doctrinal  point  of  view.  The  name  of  Francis  Cheynell, 
B.D.  1648,  and  Fellow  of  Merton  1629,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
violent  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643,  and 
a staunch  supporter  of  that  Parliament  before  which  fell  both  Church 
and  King,  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  English  literature,  from 
his  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  Johnson’s  most  able  biographies.  As 
the  virulent  opponent  of  Chillingworth,  whom  he  persecuted  to  and 
beyond  the  death,  as  is  apparent  from  his  own  work  against  him, 
entitled  Chilling wortlii  Novissima,  Cheynell  has  attracted  much  notice. 
He  is  also  notorious  for  his  insulting  behaviour  at  the  grave  of  that 
illustrious  man  in  the  cloister  of  Chichester,  and  for  his  condemnation 
of  Hammond’s  “ Practical  Catechism”^  given  in  the  pulpits  of  St.  Mary’s 
and  Carfax. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a little  known  and  hitherto 
unprinted  Symbolum  of  his,  which  has  recently  come  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  this  hotheaded  and  disputatious  Parlia- 
mentarian, who  “ had  a tussle  with  bishop  Laud,”  and  who  w^as  always 
ready  to  meet  any  one  who  might  be  willing  to  oppose  him,  left  Oxford 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  attended  the  army  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  for  which,  and  other  services,  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Parliament  with  the  living  of  Petworth.  At  Petworth  he  long  resided, 
and,  according  to  Calamy,  was  very  assiduous  there  in  his  ministry; 
while  he  was  also  appointed  President  of  St.  John’s  College  [1648-50], 
and  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  at  Oxford,  through  Puritan  interest. 
Having  occasion  to  search  the  register  books  of  Petworth,  the  sub- 
joined Symbolum  of  Cheynell,  contained  by  one  of  them,  met  my  eye, 
and  I have  been  kindly  permitted  to  transcribe  it.  It  occupies  two 
folio  pages  among  the  entries  of  baptism,  is  written  by  himself  in  a firm 
bold  hand,  and  is  signed  also  by  his  wife,  wLo  had  presented  him  with 
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a daughter  but  three  days  previously,  as  appears  by  the  document  itself, 
as  well  as  attested  by  several  of  his  parishioners,  some  of  whose  signa- 
tures are  partly  illegible.  “ He  died,”  says  Wood,  “ in  a condition  little 
better  than  distracted.” 

“Grace  y®  daughter  of  Trancis  and  Grace  Cheynell  was  upon  the  18*'’  of 
November  1646,  about  12  of  y®  clock  at  night,  brought  into  the  world,  and 
upon  the  22^*  of  y same  moneth  incorporated  into  y®  visible  Church  of  Christ 
by  holy  Baptism e. 

“Franciscus  Cheynell  pro  re  nata  Symbolum  subsertum  exaravit,  aniraamque 
transcripsit. 

“ He  who  presents  his  child  to  be  baptised  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  make  a solemue  acknowledgment  of  them. 

“The  Lords  and  Commons  (assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  England  at 

An  ordinance  Westminster)  upon  weighty  considerations  have  on  the  20*'* 
made  Octob!  20,  day  of  October  1645,  ordained  that  all  persons  shall  be  kept 
back  from  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  their 
ignorance,  who  have  not  a competent  measure  of  understanding  concerning  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Articles  following.  Now  it  is  requisite  that  not  only 
he  who  is  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  he  also  who  in  y®  presence  of 
God  and  y®  Congregation  undertakes  to  train  up  his  child  (w®'*  he  tenders  to 
be  baptised)  in  the  Christian  faith,  should  confesse  and  ac- 
of  knowledge-— 1.  That  there  is  a God.  2.  That  there  is  but  one 

ever  living  and  true  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
Governour  of  all  things.  3.  That  this  only  true  God  is  the  God  whom  we 
worship.  4.  That  this  God  is  but  one,  yet  three  distinct  persons,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  all  equally  God.  5.  That  God  created  man  after  His 
own  image  in  knowledge,  righteousnesse  and  true  holinesse.  6.  That  by  one 
man  sin  entred  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  7.  That  thereby  they  are  all  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  and  so  lyable  to  eternall 
death,  the  wages  of  every  sinne.  8.  That  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  also  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever, 
neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ; that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  He  died  upon  the  Crosse  to  save  His 
people  from  their  sins,  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  ascended 
into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  makes  continuall  intercession 
for  us,  of  whose  fullnesse  we  receive  all  grace  necessary  to  salvation.  9.  That 
Christ  and  His  benefits  are  applyed  only  by  faith.  10.  That  fcuth  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  that  we  have  it  not  of  ourselves,  but  it  is  wrought  in  us  by  the 
word  and  Spirit  of  God.  11.  That  faith  is  that  grace  whereby  we  believe  and 
trust  in  Christ  for  remission  of  sins  and  life  everlasting,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  Gospell.  12.  That  whosoever  beleeves  not  in  the  Son  of  God 
shall  not  see  life,  but  shall  perish  eternally.  13.  That  they  who  truly  repent 
of  their  sins,  doe  see  them,  sorrow  for  them,  and  turn  from  them  to  the  Lord, 
and  that  except  men  repent  they  shall  surely  perish.  14.  That  a godly  life  is 
conscionably  ordered  according  to  the  word  of  God  in  holinesse  and  righteous- 
nesse, without  which  no  man  shall  see  God.  15.  That  the  Sacraments  are 
seales  of  the  Covenant  of  grace  in  the  blond  of  Christ,  that  the  Sacraments  of 
the  New  Testament  are  Baptisme  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  the  outward 
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elements  in  tlie  Lord’s  Supper  are  bread  and  wine  and  do  signify  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  crueifyed,  which  the  worthy  receiver  by  faith  doth  partake  of 
in  this  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  which  Christ  hath  likewise  ordained  for  a 
remembrance  of  his  death;  that  whosoever  eats  and  drinks  unworthily  is 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  that  every  one  is  to 
examine  himself  least  he  eate  and  drink  judgment  to  himself  not  discerning  the 
Lord’s  Body.  16.  That  the  soules  of  the  faithful  after  death  doe  immediately 
live  with  Christ  in  blessedness,  and  that  the  soules  of  the  wicked  doe  imme- 
diately goe  into  hell  torments.  17.  That  there  shall  be  a resurrection  of  the 
bodyes  both  of  the  iust  and  uniust  at  the  last  day,  at  which  time  all  shall 
appeare  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  to  receive  according  to  what  they 
liave  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  evill.  18.  And  that  the  righteous 
shall  goe  into  life  eternall,  and  the  wicked  into  everlasting  punishment. 

“The  due  consideration  of  these  weighty  truths  and  my  earnest  desire  to 
dedicate  this  my  child  to  God,  that  it  may  receive  his  blessing  under  scale  in 
holy  Baptisme,  hath  moved  mee  to  subscribe  the  articles  above-written  to  shew 
that  I believe  them,  and  1 doe  here  solemnly  promise  that  if  God  give  mee  and 
this  child  life  and  health,  to  instruct  this  nhild  (as  soon  as  it  shall  be  capable  of 
instruction)  in  the  knowledg,  and  persuade  or  exhort  it  to  the  beliefe  of  the 
fore-sayd  Articles.  And  my  wife  (is  heire  of  y®  same  grace  with  myselfe)  hath 
in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses  subscribed  her  name,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  one  in  her  condition.  And  1 (that  1 may  be  an  example  to  you) 
doe  in  the  presence  of  this  congregation  subscribe  mine  own  name  with  mine 
own  hand. 

“Erancis  Cheynell  and 

(written  apparently  very  feebly)  “ Grace  Cheynell. 

“Thomas John  Whithead. 

“ Henry  W.  Blondell.” 

The  baptism  of  two  other  of  CheynelFs  children  are  also  recorded 
“ 1650,  Feb.  8.  Frances  [i.e,  daughter]  of  Francis  Chanelle,  Doctour 
and  Rector  of  Pettworth  and  1651,  “ Hannah,  filia  Francisci  Cheynell. 
Hujus  eccles.  rectoris.  July  8.”  There  are  contradictory  accounts  of 
CheynelFs  later  years.  He  was  deprived  of  Petworth,  and  died  at  Pres- 
ton, Sussex,  in  September,  1665.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give 
me  information  concerning  him  at  this  period  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

I am,  &c.  F.  H.  Arnold,  M.A. 

Chichester. 


CELTIC  (OR  DRUIDICAL)  REMAINS  IN  SPAIN. 


Sir, — In  reading  a few  weeks  ago 
a very  interesting  work  by  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  entitled  “ Castile  and  Anda- 
lucia,”  (London,  1853,)  I was  much 
pleased  with  a curious  account  which 
her  ladyship  gives,  of  a very  interesting 
relic  of  far-distant  ages  which  she  and 
her  fellow-travellers  inspected  in  June, 


1852.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  the 
remains  are  Celtic  or  Druidical  accord- 
ing to  Ford®,  who  mentions  the  spot 
under  the  name  of  “ Cueva  de  Mengal,^* 
the  cave  of  Mengal,  this  being  the  name 


« Handbook  for  Spain,  part  i.  p.  266,  ed. 
London,  1855. 
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by  which  the  place  is  known  among 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  cave  is  situated  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of 
Antequera,  in  Andalucia.  It  was  only 
examined  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1842,  by  Senor  Don  Eafael  Mitjana, 
an  eminent  architect  and  antiquary  of 
Malaga.  This  gentleman  published  a 
valuable  account  of  the  excavations 
which  took  place  under  his  direction, 
{Memoria  de  la  Cueva  de  Mengaly 
Malaga.  1847,  8vo.,)  and  which  for- 
tunately brought  to  light  a most  curious 
relic  of  antiquity,  which  the  writer  calls 
a “ Druidical  temple.” 

Leaving  the  question  aside,  whether 
it  ought  not  rather  be  called  a Celtic 
temple,  I proceed  to  give  a description 
of  the  cave,  in  the  words  of  Senor 
Mitjana,  as  quoted  by  Lady  Tenison, 
(p.  273,  &c.)  I am  not  aware  that  the 
account  has  ever  appeared  before  in  any 
English  archaeological  journal : — • 

“The  cave  presents  a perfect  porch, 
symmetrical  in  shape,  but  composed  of 
rough  stones  of  gigantic  magnitude. 
This  porch  is  an  oblong  square,  seven- 
teen feet  in  depth,  nine  wide,  and  eight 
high.  Its  roof  is  composed  of  a single 
stone,  nearly  fifteen  feet  square,  and 
over  four  feet  high,  which  weighs  about 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight 
arrobas^.  This  roof  is  supported  by  six 
stones — three  on  each  side,  standing  on 
end,  sunk  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the 
earth,  and  having  an  average  breadth 
of  four  and  a half  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  porch  two  jutting  stones  approach 
within  seven  feet  of  each  other.  Here 
an  inner  chamber  lies  before  you,  but  of 
a different  form. 

“ It  is  oval,  and  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions,  being  fifty-four  feet  in  length. 
Its  sides,  composed  also  of  upright  stones, 
seven  on  each  side,  gradually  expand 
from  the  entrance  to  a width  of  seven- 
teen feet  in  the  centre ; and  then  they 
gradually  narrow  again  to  a width  of 
twelve  feet,  where  one  huge  stone  blocks 
up  the  extremity,  and  gives  it  the 
form  of  an  oval  flattened  at  the  ends. 
The  roof  of  this  inner  chamber,  which 
is  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  is  composed 
of  only  four  stones,  stretching  from  side 


>•  Amounting  to  about  fifty-one  tons  in  Eng- 
lish weight. 


to  side,  and  each  of  larger  dimensions 
than  that  which  covers  the  porch.  The 
one  farthest  from  the  entrance  is  the 
largest,  being  a square  of  twenty-three 
feet,  and  four  feet  thick.  This  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  the  enormous  amount 
of  120  tons.  The  five  stones,  forming 
the  roof,  no  doubt  weigh  more  than 
375  tons. 

“ In  addition  to  the  sides,  and  the  sin- 
gle stone  at  the  extremity,  the  roof  of 
the  inner  chamber  is  also  supported  by 
three  pillar-stones,  standing  along  the 
centre ; and  which,  as  they  are  not  quite 
perpendicular,  would  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  as  additional  supports  to  the 
roof.  They  are  placed  in  such  a manner 
under  the  points  of  junction  of  the  stones 
above,  so  that  each  contributes  support 
to  two  of  them.  These  pillar-stones  are 
rude  and  rough  on  their  surface ; of  an 
irregular,  quadrilateral  shape,  but  not 
of  equal  dimensions,  the  one  nearest 
the  entrance  being  only  eight  feet  in 
circumference,  while  the  innermost  mea- 
sures fourteen  feet.  In  the  roof  of  the 
inner  chamber,  the  second  stone  from 
the  entrance  appears  to  have  been  cracked 
in  two;  or  perhaps  the  builders,  from 
inability  to  procure  all  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  fitted  two  smaller  ones  to 
serve  their  purpose. 

“ These  stones  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  punched  or  chiselled  in  any  way; 
but  present  that  rough,  yet  flat  surface, 
which  can  frequently  be  seen  in  stones 
in  their  natural  state;  nor  are  there 
around  the  base  of  the  hill,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  Ireland,  any  remains  of 
a stone  circle.  The  structure  is  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  summit,  the 
conical  shape  of  which  is  still  preserved. 
In  length  the  cave  measures  seventy- 
one  feet,  and  lies  due  east  and  west. 
Senor  Mitjana,  in  searching  for  bones, 
weapons,  &c.  caused  a shaft  to  be  sunk 
in  the  interior,  between  the  third  pillar 
and  the  extremity ; but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered. The  stones  were  no  doubt 
brought  from  a distance,  none  of  the 
kind  being  found  in  the  locality,”  &c. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  re- 
markable cave,  which  having  been  found 
in  Spain  (where  all  traces  of  Druidical 
remains  seemed  hitherto  to  have  been 
lost),  bears  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well 
as  of  interest.  There  are  two  other 
mounds  adjoining  the  cave,  which  no 
doubt  contain  monuments  of  a similar 
character.  But  I believe  that  as  yet 
no  one  has  had  sufficient  enterprise  or 
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archseological  zeal,  to  undertake  their 
examination.  Spaniards,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, care  but  little  for  such  matters. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Roberts'^,  B.A.,  iu 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Portarlington, 
visited  Antequera  in  1859 ; but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  cave,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
travellers  were  probably  unacquainted. 
I myself  was  in  Spain  in  the  year  1858, 
but  unfortunately  I had  not  heard  of 
the  “Cueva  de  Mengal,”  until  I read 
the  account  of  it  in  Lady  Tenison’s 
work.  Some  of  your  readers  may,  per- 
haps, throw  further  light  on  this  inter- 
esting discovery.  Why  it  is  called  the 
“ Cave  of  IlengaV^  I am  unable  to  dis- 


cover. In  a note  Lady  Tenison  gives 
a long  extract  from  Dr.  Wilde’s  “ Beau- 
ties of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,”  in 
which  there  is  a description  of  several 
mounds  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  and  which  bear  a striking 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antequera  in  Spain.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  these  and  other 
mounds  were  originally  Druidical  tem- 
ples, or  simply  sepulchral^  monuments, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  now 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
Dashour  to  Gaza.- — I am,  &c., 

J.  Dalton. 

8t,  John’s,  Norwich. 


ARMS  OF  STRONGBOW. 


Sir, — There  are  several  difficulties  in 
the  ordinary  accounts  of  Strongbow. 

I find  such  difficulties,  for  example,  re- 
specting his  proper  title,  the  number  of 
his  children,  the  precise  date  of  his  death, 
his  burial-place,  and  his  arms. 

In  Gage’s  History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Thingoe,  I see  in  his  account  of  the  parish 
of  Westley  an  engraving  of  the  arms  of 
“ De  Clare,  Earl  of  Strighul.”  They  are 
figured  as  Or,  three  chevrons  (or  chev- 
ronels)  gules,  with  a label  of  five  points. 
Quoting,  however,  Vincent  de  Brooke, 
Gage  notices  that  “in  quarterings,  the 
arms  of  Strongbow  are  often  given  as 
Argent,  on  a chief  azure  three  crosses 
forme  fitche  of  the  field.” 

So  authorities  differ.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  the  label  we  have  a crescent 
argent. 

I have  on  the  whole  little  doubt  but 


that  Strongbow  did  bear  the  arms  re- 
ferred to  by  “ Clypeus.”  But  having 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing 
the  history  of  this  town  of  Clare,  of  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  many  im- 
portant historic  personages  sprung  “e 
Clara  Clarensium  familia,”  I should  be 
very  glad  to  be  guided  to  some  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

I am,  &c.,  J.  C.  C. 

Clare  Vicarage. 

P.S.  I have  a copy  of  what  professes 
to  be  the  seal  of  Earl  Gilbert,  the  son 
of  Gilbert  of  Pembroke,  but  on  the 
shield  are  six  chevronels.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  chevronels  were 
five.  Quere,  who  was  this  Gilbert,  and 
why  does  Strongbow  in  certain  charters 
speak  of  himself  as  “ Comes  Ric’  fil’  com’ 
Ric’  Gisleb’ti  ?” 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  STRONGBOW. 


Sir, — In  seeking  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  come  to  by  tbe  writer  (Mr. 
I’arker?)  of  the  “Notes  on  the  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,”  that  the  recumbent 
clfigy  iu  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dub- 
lin, could  not  be  that  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 


« See  his  Autumnal  Tour  in  Spain  in  the 
year  l()5U,  p.  448,  London,  1860. 


Earl  of  Pembroke,  commonly  surnamed 
“ Strongbow,”  the  writer  of  a letter 
signed  “ Clypeus”  (p.  221,  supra)  quotes 
some  late  authorities  for  the  arms  of  the 
conqueror  of  Ireland. 

It  will,  I suppose,  be  granted  even 
by  “ Clypeus,”  that  Strongbow’s  own 
seal  is  better  authority  than  Glover  or 
Brooke,  and  it  will  interest  your  readers 
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to  be  informed  that  what  I believe  to 
be  a unique  charter  (with  seal  appended) 
of  Eichard  Fitz-Gilbert  de  Clare,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  extant,  in  good  pre- 
servation, among  the  invaluable  MSS, 
in  the  Ormonde  Muniment-room,  Kil- 
kenny Castle. 

Shortly  after  I discovered  this  charter 
and  seal  I communicated  the  interesting 
historic  fact  to  our  local  Society,  and 
the  seal  will  be  found  faithfully  litho- 


graphed in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  i.. 
First  Series,  p.  503.  On  the  obverse  of 
the  seal  the  Earl  is  represented  on  horse- 
back, on  the  reverse  on  foot;  in  both  in- 
stances the  three  chevronels  of  De  Clare 
are  plainly  apparent  on  his  shield.  This 
seems  to  be  conclusive  on  the  subject  of 
his  arms. — I am,  &c., 

James  Geaves. 

Kilkenny,  Feb.  8, 1864. 


HOLY  GHOST  CHAPEL,  BASINGSTOKE. 


SiE, — Mr.  Walcott  can  scarcely  infer 
from  the  fact  of  a “ presbyter  ” being 
appointed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  at 
Basingstoke,  that  at  that  time  (1743) 
the  chapel  was  “ occupied.”  He  will 
remember  that,  in  our  undergraduate 
days  at  Oxford,  Tubney  Church  (which 
had  not  then  been  rebuilt  by  Magdalen 
College),  though  entirely  destroyed,  save 
one  stone  left  in  situ,  had  its  rectors 
regularly  inducted,  the  rector  being 
placed  on  the  “ Church  Stone”  as  it  was 
called.  The  like  ceremonial  was  also  ob- 
served at  Blackborough,  Devon ; though 
the  church  there  has  been  rebuilt  by 
the  liberality  of  the  patron.  So  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a church  or  chapel  is 
“ occupied  ” because  a presbyter  is  pre- 
sented, and  even  instituted  into  the 
benefice.  To  this  day  the  shamefully 
desecrated,  but  little  known,  parish 
church  of  Elden,  Hants.,  has  its  regu- 
larly appointed  rectors,  though  it  is 
used  as  a cowshed.  The  late  rector 
compounded  with  his  chief  parishioner 
by  making  him  a present  of  a volume  of 
sermons  ! 

I am  rather  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  demolition  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
chapel.  The  following  may  tend  to 
elucidate  it. 

Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  was  at  the 
Grammar  School  at  Basingstoke.  He 
writes  in  his  “History  of  Selborne,” 
(finished  in  1787)  : “ When  a schoolboy 


more  than  fifty  years  ago  (say  fifty -three) 
he  was  a party  concerned  in  the  under- 
mining a portion  of  that  fine  old  ruin  ” 
— the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel — “ which  por- 
tion fell  that  same  night,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  neighbours.”  This  must 
have  been  about  1735,  eight  or  ten 
years  before  Mr.  Deggon’s  presentation. 
Now  a building  could  scarcely  be  “ oc- 
cupied ” under  such  circumstances. 

I have  heard  it  stated  on  pretty  good 
authority,  that  the  Mill  family,  to  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  belonged,  about 
a hundred  years  ago  refused  to  lay  out 
£40  on  the  repairs  of  its  roof.  I have 
tried  to  verify  this  report,  but  have  not 
been  successful  as  yet.  Perhaps  I may 
do  so  by  next  month.  But  we  must 
give  this  hundred  years  a large  margin ; 
for  even  schoolboys  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  undermine  a building  whose  roof 
could  be  made  good  for  so  small  a sum 
as  £40.  However,  by  working  out  these 
two  statements,  we  may  give  a tolerable 
guess  *at  the  date  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
the  ruination  of  this  beautiful  building. 

What  a scandal  it  was  that  on  the 
construction  of  a cemetery  at  Basing- 
stoke, this  building  was  not  repaired, 
and  used  as  a cemetery  chapel ! But  it 
may  still  outlive  its  pretentious,  parti- 
coloured neighbours,  which,  I am  glad 
to  see,  are  fast  becoming  ruinated. 

I am,  &c.,  William  Geey. 
Milford,  Godaiming,  Feb.  19,  1864. 
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Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  [March, 


BOOK  OF  OFFICES,  CAR.  I. 


SiE, — The  following  extracts  from  the 
MS.  Book  of  Offices,  c.  1634,  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  Jan.  1861  ^ may  he  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers.— I am,  &c., 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,M.A.,F.S.A. 

MrSICIANS  AND  PXATEBS. 

Serjeant — fee  xxiiij^^  yj®  viij'*. 
Trumpeters — In  number  xvj.,  every  of 
them  having  by  the  year  xxiiij^‘  vj® 
viij'^. 

Luters  ij.— fee  xFh  „ 

allowance  for  yj.  singing  children,  iiij^b 
fee  xviij^^  v®. 
in  all  Cxxxviij^^  v®. 

Harps  ij. — fee  xviij^  v®.  fee  xx^h 
Singers  ij. — fee  ix^'  ij®  vj*^.  fee  ix^*  ij®  yj*^. 
Rebeck  j.- — fee  xxiij^'  vj®  viij*^. 

Sackbuts  vj.- — Five  having  every  of  them 
per  annum  xx'^  vj®  viij'^. 
and  one  at  xxxvj^*  x®. 

Viols  viij.— Six  of  them  at  xxx^*  viij®  mj*^ 
by  year. 

and  one  other  at  xx'b 
and  another  at  xviij^*  v®. 

Bagpiper — fee  xij^‘  iij^  hij*^. 

Minstrels  ix. — vij.  of  them  at  xviij^*  v®. 
one  at  xxiiij^'  vj®  viij*^. 
one  at  Ixyj®  viij*^. 

Druinslads  iij. — fee  xviij'*  v®.  fee  do.  fee 

xviij^^  V®. 

Players  on  the  flute  ij. — fee  xviij^‘  v*. 
fee  xxx^h 

Players  on  the  Virginals  iij. — fee  P, 
xxx^*  viij®  iiij*^.  fee  xij^^  iij®  inj*^. 
Musicians,  Strangers,  vij.,  four  of  them 

XX 

Venetians — fee  to  them,  iiijCiiij  iij^‘ 
xvj®  viij**. 

fee  xxxvj'*  X®.  fee  xxxviij'h  fee  xxxviij^. 
Players  of  Enterludes  viij. — fee  to  every 
of  them  at  Ixvj®  vlij*^  per  ann. 

Makers  of  Instruments— Organ  maker, 
fee  xx^h 

Regale  maker,  fee  x'k 


Astronomer — fee  xx'h 
The  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  was 
Richard  Pexlee,  by  inheritance. 

The  Chapel. 

32  gentlemen  of  the  chapel. 

Master  of  the  children — fee  xl“. 


Largesses  to  the  children  at  High  Feasts, 
ix^^  xiij®  iiij*^. 

Allowance  for  breakfast  for  tbe  children, 
xvjih 

Fee  to  every  of  them  at  vij*^  the  day,  in 
all  ccclxv^b 

Fee  to  other  of  them  at  iiij**  the  day,  in 
all  xiij^‘  xiij®  ix**. 

Fee  to  every  of  them  at  iij*^  the  day  by 
the  year,  xxij^  xvj®  uj*^. 

Fee,  xl®. 

Pensionebs. 

Captain,  fee  CC  marks  and  a table. 
Lieutenant,  C^. 

Standard-bearer,  C marks. 

The  band  of  Pensioners  xlix. — fee  to 
every  of  them  xlyj^^  xiij®  iiij*^,  in  all 

MMCCiiiivj^*  xiij®  iiij*^. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  xP. 

One  of  the  Pensioners,  C marks. 
Herbinger,  xviij'b 

Gijaed. 

Ordinary  Clerk  of  the  Check — fee  xx^b 
Yeomen  in  nnmber  CC — fee  to  every 
of  them  at  xvj**  a day,  in  all 

MMMMviiiCiiijyj^  xiij®  iiij*^. 

The  Guard  Ixvj.  of  them  in  the  wages  of 
vj*^  a day,  in  all  viCij^‘  v®. 
Extraordinary  Yeomen  in  number  CCvij. 
in  the  wages  of  nij*^  the  day,  viij Clx vij ^ 

XV®. 

Jewel  HorsE. 

Master,  fee  Fb 
Yeomen  ij,  xiij^*  vj®  viij^. 

Grome,  Cvj®  vtij*^. 

Clerk,  xiij^^  vi®  viij^. 

Yeomen  of  the  Crown  in  number  xxx., 
every  of  them  at  the  wages  of  vj*^ 
a day,  in  all  by  the  year,  CClxxiij^'  xv®. 


P.S.  The  following  extract  from  He- 
mingford  (Hearne’s  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  89) 
illustrates  the  use  made  by  defenders  of 
the  tabulae,  so  well  explained  by  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  :■ — 

“Contigit  autem  in  una  porta  civitatis, 
dum  hostes  ligna  paleas  et  quaeque  cre- 
mabilia  different,  ut  igne  apposito  por- 
tae inhaereret,  quidam  ex  nostris  supra 
portam  in  tabulis  sedentes  apposito  unco 
ferreo,  comprehenderunt  eum  in  sca- 
pula, etc. 


<*  See  G£.nt.  11x0.,  March,  1861,  p.  287. 
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CURIOUS  MIS-READING  OF  AN  INSCRIPTION  ON  A TOMBSTONE. 


SlE, — In  pursuing  an  enquiry  into 
the  pedigree  of  the  Waldo  family,  I met 
with  in  your  valuable  Magazine  a curi- 
ous mis-reading  of  an  inscription  upon  a 
tombstone.  It  occurred  in  the  inter- 
esting account  of  Swanscombe,  Kent, 
in  the  Volume  for  1803,  where  (p.  412) 
is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ In  the  Churchyard  nine  altar-tombs 
of  stone,  or  brick  and  stone,  viz. — 

“ Robert  Waldo,  Knt.,  July,  1672, 
aged  50  or  60. 

“ Robert  Waldo,  of  Ked,  1665,  aged  12. 

“Margaret  Waldo,  1667.” 

In  the  Robert  Waldo,  Knt.  (whose 
name  is  not  in  the  Index  of  Names),  I 
thought  I had  discovered  a somewhat 
distinguished  meajber  of  the  Waldo  fa- 
mily, who,  I hoped,  wmuld  turn  out  to 
be  Robert  Waldo,  born  in  1602,  son  of 
Robert  Waldo  of  Rotherhithe  (one  of 
the  witnesses  to  Roger  Aschands' Will). 

However,  to  verify  the  conclusion, 
which  seemed  (notwdthstanding  the  age 
would  not  quite  fit)  so  natural,  I wrote 
to  the  present  venerable  Rector  of 


Swanscombe,  who  courteously  replied 
that  the  name  “ Waldo’^  was  nowhere  to 
be  found  on  the  gravestones  in  that 
churchyard.  But  he  kindly  furnished 
me  with  two  extracts  from  the  register 
of  burials  which  threw  light  upon  the 
matter,  viz. — 

“1665,  Feb.  22,  Robert  Waldock,  son 
of  Robert  Waldock,  was  buried. 

“1667,  Dec.  13,  Margarett,  y®  be- 
loved w^ife  of  Robert  Waldock,  was 
buried.’^ 

From  the  coincidence  of  the  dates,  it 
is  evident  that  your  contributor  in  copy- 
ing the  inscriptions  from  the  altar- 
tombs  misread  the  name  “ Waldock”  as 
“ Waldo,”  and  probably  the  mistake 
arose  from  the  letter  “ c”  in  the  name 
“Waldock”  being  defaced  or  illegible, 
when  the  word  would  look  like  “Wal- 
do . k,”  which  your  contributor  has  taken 
to  be  “ Waldo,  Knt.”  The  second  line, 
“Robert  Waldo  of  Ked,”  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way. — I am,  &c. 

Moeeis  C.  Jones. 

Liverpool,  Teh.  16, 1864. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A LEADEN  COFFIN  NEAR  STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


SiE, — A discovery  was  made  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Slaughter  last  month, 
which  ought,  I think,  to  be  chronicled 
in  your  pages. 

There  is  a road  through  that  parish, 
west  of  the  village,  called  Beggy  Hill 
Way,  the  derivation  of  whic-h,  accord- 
ing to  local  authorities,  is  ‘ the  way  over 
the  hill  leading  to  the  Big  Way  i.  e.  the 
Eoss.  On  the  west  side  of  this  road, 
and  (vide  Ordnance  Map)  just  belovv 
the  angle  made  by  a road  leading  up  to 
Wagborough  Bush,  several  skeletons  at 
different  times  have  been  found  in 
digging  stone  for  the  road. 

A man  so  occupied  struck  against  a 
leaden  coffin,  6 ft.  1 in.  long,  1 ft.  7 in. 
wide,  and  1 ft.  6 in.  deep.  It  had  no 
lid,  and  had  evidently  been  inclosed  in 
a wooden  coffin  2 in.  thick.  All  the  wood 
was  gone,  except  that  adhering  to  two 
or  three  nails,  which  were  5 in.  in  length. 
The  lead  -was  so  much  corroded  and 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


wasted  that  the  coffin  could  not  be 
brought  out  entire.  There  were  many 
angular  pieces  of  iron  which  had  served 
to  clamp  the  wood-coffin,  or  case,  toge- 
ther. The  head  of  the  skeleton  lay  to 
the  north;  the  rock  had br^  ken  in  upon 
the  coffin,  which  had  evidently  been 
within  a vault  of  very  rough  masoniy, 
and  without  mortar.  There  were  no 
letters  or  figures  of  any  kind  upon  the 
lead,  and  no  coin,  bottle,  or  inscription 
to  afford  any  information  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  occupant.  The  body  was 
that  of  a male;  the  skull  was  remark- 
able for  an  occipital  protuberance,  pro- 
longed downwards,  into  a spinous  pro- 
cess ; the  bones  and  the  points  for  at- 
tachment of  the  muscles  are  those  of  an 
unusually  large  and  powerful  man. 

I am,  &c.  David  Rotce. 

Lotver  Sioell  Vicarage,  Stotv-on-  Wold, 
Feh.  20,  1864. 

Y y 
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[March, 


ji^tsttiitral  anil  iWi'^tfllanrous  Hftn'flus, 
anil  2.itfrai|)  ^^otufS. 


St.  PatricJr,  Apostle  of  Ireland : a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Missions.  With 
an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the 
Party  Usages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  its  Historical  Position  from  the 
Pstablishynent  of  the  Dnglish  Colony 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  James  HEir- 
THOEX  Todd,  D.D,  (Dublin  : 8vo.,  538 
and  xii.  pp.)  — The  first  half  of  this 
volume  is  occupie  1 by  the  Introduction, 
but  this  is  so  full  of  learning  and  re- 
search, and  contains  so  much  valuable 
information  which  is  new  to  most  read- 
ers, that  few  will  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  the  length  to  which  this  intro- 
ductory matter  has  extended.  The  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  in- 
volved in  so  much  obscurity,  there  are 
so  many  apparent  contradictions  in  it, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  we  are  accordingly  thankful 
to  Dr.  Todd  for  having  brought  his 
great  learning  to  bear  in  so  practical 
a manner,  and  furnished  us  with  so 
trustworthy  and  careful  a guide  through 
the  labyrinth.  He  clearly  proves  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Church  were  not 
held  by  the  early  Irish  Church.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  Pope  gave  Ireland  to  King 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  authorized 
the  English  invasion  in  order  to  bring  the 
Irish  Church  into  subjection  to  the  Pa- 
pacy. For  two  or  three  centuries  after- 
wards there  were  two  distinct  Cliristian 
Churches  in  Ireland, — the  ancient  Irish 
Church,  independent  of  Rome  and  par- 
taking more  of  tlie  Oriental  character, 
and  the  English  Church  in  Ireland,  au- 
thorized and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  and 
acknowledging  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  It  is  a singular  caprice  of  history 
that  at  a subsequent  period  the  position 


of  the  two  branches  of  the  Cliurch  in 
Ireland  should  have  been  entirely  re- 
versed. The  Reformation  brought  the 
English  Church  into  the  position  of  the 
early  Church  of  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  hatred  of  the  English  drove  the 
Irish  branch  into  the  arms  of  the  Pope. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Todd’s  very 
valuable  and  leai’ned  work  consists  of 
a memoir  drawn  fi’om  the  various  Lives 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  shews  very  clearly  how 
much  fiction  is  evidently  mixed  up  with 
some  important  real  history.  As  regards 
the  subject  of  stone  churches  there  is  not 
one  word  of  authentic  history  in  fa- 
vour of  any  having  been  built  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  nega- 
tive inferences  are  all  the  other  way. 
The  Four  ]\Iasters  have  recorded  their 
opinion  that  the  churches  were  of  wood. 
On  one  occasion  a church  of  earth  is 
mentioned ; but  in  no  single  instance  is 
a building  from  cut  stone  mentioned : — 

“He  went  about  the  territories  of 
Connaught,  through  the  whole  region 
built  churches,  and  appointed  ecclesi- 
astics. At  one  place,  there  being  nei- 
ther wood  nor  stone  near,  he  built  a 
church,  {tantummodo  de  Ihno  terree, 
turn  temporis  perpulchrce  factum  sche- 
mate).  It  has  such  miraculous  qualities, 
that  neither  wind,  frost,  hail,  rain,  nor 
any  inclemency  of  weather  will  hurt  it, 
and  it  remains  till  now  in  its  first 
state.” 

This  is  from  Joceline’s  “Life  of  Pa- 
trick,” written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  compiled  from  earlier  docu- 
ments. One  of  the  churches  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  built  north  and 
south  instead  of  east  and  west,  and  this 
with  the  consent  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
dimensions  are  also  mentioned  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  are  always  very 
small : 36  ft.  long  is  mentioned  as  a large 
church,  and  60  ft.  long  was  the  size  of 
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the  cathedral,  or  principal  church ; 27  ft. 
is  mentioned  as  the  length  of  the  church 
at  Armagh,  and  it  was  enclosed  within 
a circular  earth-mound,  or  fort. 

The  original  account  of  the  buildings 
of  this  monastery  is  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting : — 

“ The  way  in  which  Patrick  made  the 
Ferte”  it  says,  “ was  this.  Seven-score 
feet  in  the  Less  [or  Fort],  and  seven- 
and-twenty  feet  in  the  Tigh-mor  [or 
Great  House],  and  seventeen  feet  in  the 
Guile  [or  Kitchen],  and  seven  feet  in 
the  Aregal  [or  Oratory].  And  it  was 
thus  the  houses  of  the  Congbail  [the 
churches  or  monasteries?]  were  built 
always.” 

Dr.  Todd  observes  : — 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pas- 
sage is  of  great  antiquity.  . . . The  small 
dimensions  also  assigned  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  remark  that  the  houses 
of  the  churches  were  always  such,  are 
striking  evidences  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  before  the  age  when  larger  edi- 
fices were  required.  The  arrangements 
described  consisted  of  a Less  or  Liss, 
that  is  to  say,  an  earthen  circular  fort  or 
enclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  whole 
settlement;  a great  house  for  the  re- 
sidences of  the  ecclesiastics;  the  Guile 
{Gulina),  or  kitchen,  which  w^as  pro- 
bably also  the  refectory ; and  the  Aregal, 
a word  which  has  puzzled  our  philolo- 
gists, but  which  is  probably  the  medieval 
Latiu  oraculum,  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
oratory,  or  place  of  worship.  As  one 
dimension  only  is  given,  these  struc- 
tures were  probably  circular.” 

This  last  conclusion  of  the  learned 
Doctor  appears  to  us  rather  forced;  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  length  only 
was  given.  The  puzzling  word  aregal, 
explained  by  oraculum,  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  medieval  word  oriel,  which 
has  also  puzzled  English  philologists. 

A good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  by 
some  writers  on  the  mention  of  bishops 
at  an  early  period,  but  very  little  im- 
portance can  really  be  attached  to  this 
when  the  peculiar  position  of  bishops  in 
Ireland  is  properly  understood.  The 
following  extracts  are  so  much  to  the 
point  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  them  also : — 

“During  the  primitive  period,  many 
seeming,  and  some  real  irregularities 


existed  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which, 
when  they  came  to  be  known,  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Anselm  % Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Muirchetagh,  or 
Murtagh  O’Bi  ien,  nominal  King  of  Ire- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  thus  describes  these  abuses : 
‘It  is  also  said  that  bishops  in  your 
country  are  elected  at  random,  and  ap- 
pointed without  any  fixed  place  of  epi- 
scopal jurisdiction,  and  that  a bishop, 
like  a priest,  is  ordained  by  a single 
bishop.’ 

“ St.  Bernard’’  also  complains  (amongst 
other  things)  that  ‘ bishops  were  changed 
and  multiplied  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
metropolitan,  a thing  unheard  of  since 
the  beginning  of  Cliristianity,  without 
order,  without  reason,  so  that  one  bi- 
shopric was  not  content  with  a single 
bishop,  but  almost  every  church  had  its 
separate  bishop.’ ...  It  is  certain  that  in 
this  early  period,  bishops  without  sees 
or  dioceses  were  very  numerous  in  Ire- 
land. Except  in  Armagh,  Trim,  and 
one  or  two  other  places,  no  lands  or 
other  endowments  were  set  apart  for 
their  support. 

“ It  is  true  that  the  bishops  attached 
to  religious  houses  were  subject  to  the 
superior  of  the  monastery,  although  that 
superior  may  have  been  no  more  than 
a priest,  or  even  a layman,  but  no  abbat 
in  any  such  monasteries,  although  ex- 
ercising a certain  jurisdiction  over  his 
bishop,  ever  ventured  to  usurp  any  of 
the  spiritual  functions  of  the  episcopal 
office. 

“ From  the  foregoing  facts  and  anec- 
dotes no  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the 
normal  state  of  episcopacy  in  Ireland 
was,  as  we  have  described,  non-diocesan, 
each  bishop  acting  independently,  with- 
out any  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and 
either  entirely  independent  or  subject 
only  to  the  abbat  of  his  monastery,  or, 
in  the  spirit  of  clanship,  to  the  chief- 
tain. 

“ The  consequence  of  this  system  was 
necessarily  a great  multiplication  of 
bishops.  There  was  no  restraint  upon 
their  be  mg  consecrated.  Every  man  of 
eminence  for  piety  or  learning  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  order  of  a bishop,  as  a sort 
of  degree  or  mark  of  distinction.  Many 
of  them  lived  as  solitaries,  or  in  monas- 
teries ; many  of  them  established  schools 
fi;r  the  practice  of  the  rel  giuus  life  and 
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the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning,  having 
no  diocese  or  fixed  episcopal  duties;  and 
many  of  them,  infiamed  by  missionary 
zeal,  went  forth  to  the  continent,  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  other  then  heathen 
lands,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles/’ 

In  the  legend  of  St.  Coluraha,  “ St. 
Etchen,  Bishop  of  Clonfad,  was  found 
ploughing,  or  superintending  the  plough- 
ing, of  his  laud.  Tiiis  is  evidence  that 
even  down  to  the  age  of  the  author  of 
this  legend  (the  eleventh  or  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century)  there  were  bishops 
in  Ireland  without  any  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, who  supported  thems'  Ives  by 
their  o vn  labour  as  private  cultivators 
of  the  land,  or  farmers.” 

It  is  evident  on  examining  the  history 
that  the  popular  notion  of  St.  Patrick 
having  converted  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  Christianity  is  one  of  the 
numerous  popular  delusions  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Ireland.  He  was 
an  able  missionary,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Irish 
people,  of  which  the  strong  spirit  of 
clanship  is  one  of  the  most  marked  fea- 
tures. He  therefore  aimed  at  convert- 
ing the  chieftains  or  heads  of  clans,  well 
knowing  that  the  rest  of  the  clan  would 
follow  as  a matter  of  course,  and  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  a certain 
number  of  clans  to  a nominal  Chris- 
tianity; hut  he  foresaw  that  this  sort 
of  conversion  would  not  long  survive 
his  own  personal  influence,  and  to  guard 
against  the  evils  of  a relapse  into  Pagan- 
ism, he  endeavoured  to  induce  each  of 
the  chieftains  to  establish  a church  or 
a monastic  establishment,  in  which  the 
youthful  natives  might  be  educated  in 
the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  In 
this  manner  the  seed  was  sown  which 
eventually  bore  fruit.  But  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  people  w'ere  not  converted  for 
centuries  after  his  time;  there  is  even 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  some  parts 
were  Pagan  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  account  of  the  native  Irish 
given  by  the  French  chronicler  who 
accompanied  King  Richard  II.  into  Ire- 
land, a perfectly  impartial  witness,  de- 
scribing what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
is  not  at  all  favourable  to  their  civili- 


zation at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  spirit  shewn  by  the  writers  of  the 
legends  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  is  not  a very 
Christian  spirit.  For  instance,  at  the 
famous  place  Usneach  (in  Meath), — 

“ He  pronounced  a malediction,  which, 
at  the  intercession  of  Secundinus,  was 
diverted  from  the  people  to  the  rocks, 
and  hence  none  of  the  stones  of  that  part 
are  fit  for  buihiing,  and  if  used  are  said 
quickly  to  slip  out  or  perish  from  the 
woi'k ; they  will  not  strike  fire,  nor 
when  thrown  into  water  will  they  make 
any  sound,  so  that  a broken  stone  in  a 
buihiing  is,  according  to  the  Irish  pro- 
verb, ‘ a stone  of  Usneach.’  ” 

(From  Joceline’s  “Life  of  Patrick;”  and 
mentioned  also  in  the  “ Tripartite  Life,” 
which  is  compiled  from  nearly  the  same 
authorities,  but  the  exact  age  of  those 
authorities  is  very  doubtful.)  No  real 
Christian  would  attribute  to  a Saint  the 
habit  of  cursing  everything,  animate  or 
inanimate,  that  thwarted  his  views.  The 
making  the  Saint  curse  a rock  and  pro- 
phesy that  it  should  no  longer  be  fit  for 
building  purposes,  is  a curious  proof  of 
the  habit  of  building  with  stone  at  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  legend,  that  is, 
in  the  twelfth  century;  but  even  then 
the  stone  need  not  have  been  cut,  and 
if  it  had  been,  one  was  not  likely  to 
have  slipped  out  of  its  place.  Yet 
this  legendary  anecdote,  and  the  finding 
a pillar  stone  with  a name  inscribed 
upon  it  which  happens  to  agree  with 
the  name  given  in  one  of  these  legends 
to  a niece  of  St.  Patrick,  are  about  the 
only  historical  evidence  that  has  been 
pretended  to  be  produced  of  the  early 
use  of  stone  for  building  purposes  in 
Ireland.  Even  if  the  pillar  stone  had 
an  actual  date  upon  it,  this  would  be  no 
proof  that  the  church  near  to  it  was 
erected  at  the  same  time.  Cromlechs 
and  pillar  stones  were  used  long  before 
stone  was  used  for  buildings.  The  “tra- 
dition of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
valley”  seems  to  be  the  only  other  evi- 
dence that  is  produced.  These  legendary 
Lives  of  St.  Patrick  are  very  valuable  as 
shewing  the  pojjukir  traditions  of  the 
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time  of  their  writers,  but  cannot  be 
admitted  as  historical  evidence  of  any- 
j thing  further. 

1 In  all  medieval  documents  it  is  very 

important  to  ascertain  the  age  when  the 
writer  lived ; the  legends  and  descrip- 
tions or  incidents  contained  in  them  are 
represented  in  language  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  drawings  or  illu- 
minations of  the  same  period.  An  art- 
ist of  the  thirteenth  century  would  re- 
present Julius  Csesar  in  the  costume  not 
of  the  Eomans  hut  of  his  own  day  ; and 
in  like  manner,  if  he  were  describing 
' the  events  of  that  period  with  the  pen 
j instead  of  the  pencil,  he  would  describe 
them  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  period 
at  which  the  writer  lived.  All  the  le- 
gends of  the  saints  are  full  ot  nieces 
i of  the  saints,  because  the  supposed  early 
custom  of  celibacy,  which  was  only  en- 
forced by  law  in  the  twelfth  century, 
did  not  allow  of  saints  having  children. 


Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  By 
Mrs.  Smythe.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Colonel  W.  J.  Smythe,  Royal  Ar- 
tillery; late  H.M/s  Commissioner  to 
Fiji.  (Oxford  and  London  : J,  H.  and 
J.  Parker). — Even  to  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement  this  lively,  well  written, 
and  handsomely  ibustrated  work  may 
be  recommended,  as  giving  a true  pic- 
ture of  a fine  race  of  people  at  a most 
interesting  period  of  their  history. 
Agents  of  Dissenting  Missionary  Socie- 
ties have  long  laboured  among  the 
Fijians,  with  a moderate  degree  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  knowledge  of  England  thus 
obtained,  recently  induced  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  make  an  offer  to  the  Queen  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  Colonel 
Smythe’s  mission  (on  v/hich  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife)  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  accept  the  offer.  The  de- 
cision arrived  at  was  in  the  negative,  it 
being  considered  that  the  civilization  of 
the  people  would  be  best  forwarded  by 
being  left  to  causes  and  agencies  already 
in  operation.  Among  these,  the  Mela- 
nesian mission,  under  Bishop  Pattcson, 


is  pre-eminently  the  most  important ; 
and  the  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  an  Appendix,  which  contains, 
among  other  things,  a full  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Mission,  a let- 
ter from  the  Bishop  himself  giving  all 
the  details  that  can  be  desired  by  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  best 
considered  and  most  promising  mis- 
sionary efforts  that  modern  times  have 
produced. 


Lyra  Messianica  : Hymns  and  Verses 
on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern ; with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Obey  Shipley,  M.A.  (Long- 
mans.)—This  is  the  companion  volume 
to  the  Lyra  Fucharistica,  noticed  by 
us  some  time  since  — its  companion  not 
merely  in  outward  appearance,  but  in 
that  reverence  of  tone  and  beauty  of 
expression  which  we  then  earnestly  com- 
mended. If  we  knew  of  terms  that 
would  more  adequately  convey  our  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
would  employ  them.  Like  its  precur- 
sor, it  is  intended  for  devotional  reading 
at  home,  and  not  for  public  use  in  the 
Church.  Of  the  Hymns,  some  are  ori- 
ginal, some  are  translations  of  hymns 
never  before  attempted  in  English,  and 
some  are  new  versions  of  those  already 
well  known.  Many  have  been  taken 
from  Latin  and  Greek  sources,  some 
from  the  German,  and  a few  from  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  v/riters  are  the  same 
as  those  who  contributed  to  Lyra  Fu- 
charistica, but  we  note  also  some  addi- 
tional authors,  who  amply  justify  their 
selection  to  bear  company  with  the  elder 
masters  of  religious  song. 


The  Sussex  Chant  BooJc.  (London  : 
Wertheim,  Mackintosh,  and  Hunt.) — 
This  is  a collection  of  about  170  single 
and  double  chants,  including  those  used 
at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  whence 
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the  name.  They  have  been  selected  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Chambers,  a gentleman 
well  known  as  the  author  of  “ The  Sus- 
sex Tracts  for  Churchmen,”  who  has 
here  presented  us  with  most  of  the  old 
standard  chants,  so  long  used  and  so 
well  known  in  the  English  Church,  a 
very  acceptable  service  in  itself,  but  ren- 
dtred  doubly  valuable  by  the  tact  with 
which  he  has  avoided  the  common  error 
of  most  compilers,  who,  in  their  anxiety 
for  an  appearance  of  novelty,  displace 
the  good  old  melodies  in  favour  of  com- 
paratively worthless  new  ones. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  paper  On  the  Con- 
servation of  Ancient  Architectural  Mo- 
numents and  Remains,  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
some  two  years  ago,  and  an  outline  of 
which  shortly  after  appeared  in  our 
pages'^,  has,  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
been  published  as  a pamphlet  by  Messrs. 
Parker  of  Oxford.  We  beg  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  have  any 
real  regard  for  the  works  of  our  fore- 
fathers. They  may  learn  from  it,  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  our  ancient  edi- 
fices often  arises  from  the  zeal  without 
knowledge  of  “destructive  restorers,” 
whose  practice  seems  to  be  to  destroy 
as  much  and  preserve  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Many  painful  examples  of  this 
are  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  list 
ought  to  serve  as  a warning. 


Revue  de  la  Normandie,  Vol.  III. 
Part  I. — Our  correspondent,  M.  I’Abbe 
Cochet,  continues  to  conduct  his  valu- 
able periodical  with  spirit.  The  Part 
now  before  us  (the  beginning  of  a new 
year)  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
the  arch ajologi cal  discoveries  of  1863 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
which  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
by  English  readers.  Another  feature 
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is  the  “ Bulletin  Bibliographique  de  la 
Normandie,”  which  gives  a carefully 
compiled  list  of  works  either  relating 
to  Normandy,  or  produced  by  Norman 
writers  in  the  past  year. 


The  Reliquary,  No,  XV.  (J.R.  Smith), 
opens  with  a very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Annals  of  Lismore,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  shewing  that  its  able  Edi- 
tor, Mr.  LI.  Jewitt,  is  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  his  labours,  though  he  has 
still  quite  enough  of  local  matters  to 
justify  his  claim  on  the  patronage  of 
his  Derbyshire  friends.  Among  these 
local  papers  we  may  notice,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Traders’  Tokens  of 
Derbyshire  (illustrated),  a biographical 
notice  of  Wright  of  Derby  (with  a por- 
trait), extracts  from  the  Parish  Regis- 
ters of  Youlgreave,  and  an  original  do- 
cument relating  to  property  in  Whit- 
well,  Derbyshire,  dated  1594. 


The  East  Anglian,  Nos.  35,  36. 
(Lowestoft : Tymms.) — These  Numbers 
give  very  full  Indexes  to  the  first  Vo- 
lume, which  is  now  complete,  and  con- 
tain beside  several  papers  (as  Extracts 
from  the  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Less,  Cambridge,  and  Coats  of  Arms 
in  Essex  Churches)  which  give  fair 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  new  volume 
will  at  least  equal,  if  not  exceed,  its 
predecessor  in  matters  of  interest  not 
to  East  Anglians  only,  but  to  numerous 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


A handsome  8vo.  volume  on  The 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  arranged 
and  described  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  with 
engravings  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  has  reached 
us  at  too  late  a period  of  the  month  to 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  merely  an- 
nounce its  publication.  We  hope  next 
month  to  be  able  to  treat  it  at  the 
length  wliich  its  importance  demands. 
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Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Mo7tth. 

In'  spite  of  the  attempts  made  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of 
the  long-standing  dispute  between  the  German  Confederation  and 
Denmark,  war  has  broken  out.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians,  on  the 
1st  of  Pebruary,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  in  overwhelming  force, 
and  have  since  advanced  even  into  Jutland,  but  this  latter  movement  has 
been  explained  as  a merely  temporary  measure  to  secure  their  military 
position  in  the  duchy.  The  Danes,  vastly  outnumbered,  and  deprived 
by  the  frost  of  the  protection  which  the  marshes  and  streams  would 
otherwise  have  afforded,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  famous 
Dannevirke,  and  retire  to  Duppel  and  the  island  of  Alsen,  but  not  with- 
out inflicting  very  severe  losses  on  their  pursuers.  Indeed,  so  stubbornly 
have  they  fought,  that  the  victors  seem  inclined  to  listen  to  renewed 
offers  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 

The  outbreak  of  war  so  much  nearer  home  has  at  once  deprived  the 
American  contest  of  its  interest,  but  this  may  be  expected  to  revive 
when  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  any  important 
movements  being  undertaken. 

At  home,  the  only  event  to  be  noticed  is  the  opening  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament  by  commission  on  the  4th  of  February,  when  the  Royal 
Message  given  below  was  delivered. 


Feb.  4. 

Opening  of  Parliament.— Session 
of  Parliament  was  opened  this  day  by 
commission,  the  commissioners  being  the 
Lord  Cliancellor,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Earl  St.  Germans,  Viscount  Sydney,  and 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  read  the  Royal  Message  as 
follows : — 

“ My  Loeds  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  are  commanded  to  assure  you 
that  Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction 
in  recurring  again  to  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  her  Parliament. 

“ Her  Majesty  is  confident  that  you 
will  share  her  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  on  account  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  having  given  birth  to  a 
son,  an  event  which  has  called  forth 
from  her  faithful  people  renewed  de- 
monstrations of  devoted  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  her  person  and  family. 

“ The  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  to  Her  Majesty.  The  death  of 
the  late  King  of  Denmark  brought  into 
immediate  application  the  Stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  May,  1852,  concluded 
by  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 


the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  acceded 
to  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  King  of 
Italy. 

“ That  Treaty  declared  that  it  is  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Mo- 
narchy should  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  several  territories  which  have  hi- 
therto been  under  the  sway  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  should  continue  so  to  re- 
main ,•  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  agreed 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  King 
and  of  his  uncle  Prince  Frederick  with  out 
issue,  his  present  Majesty  King  Christian 
IX.  should  be  acknowledged  as  succeed- 
ing to  all  the  dominions  then . united 
under  the  sceptre  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

“ Her  Majesty,  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe 
which  was  one  of  the  declared  objects  of 
all  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  that 
Treaty,  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a peaceful 
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settlement  of  the  differences  which,  on 
this  matter,  have  arisen  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  and  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  which  might  follow  from  a be- 
ginning of  warfare  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Her  Majesty  will  continue  her 
efforts  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

“ The  barbarous  murders  and  cruel 
assaults  committed  in  Japan  upon  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  demands  should  be  made  upon 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  upon 
the  Daimio  by  whose  retainers  some  of 
those  outrages  were  committed. 

“ The  Government  of  the  Tvcoon 
complied  with  the  demand  made  upon 
them  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  full  satisfaction  having  been  made, 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
Governments  have  continued  unbroken. 
But  the  Daimio  Prince  of  Satzuma  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  just  and  mo- 
derate demands  which  were  made  upon 
him. 

“ His  refusal  rendered  measures  of 
coercion  necessary,  and  Her  Majesty  re- 
grets that  while  those  measures  have 
brought  this  Daimio  to  an  agreement 
for  compliance,  they  led  incidentally  to 
the  destruction  of  a considerable  portion 
of  the  town  of  Kagosima. 

“ Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  laid 
before  you. 

“ Tlie  insurrection  which  broke  out 
last  year  among  some  portion  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  still 
unfortunately  continues,  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will,  before  long, 
be  put  down. 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  she  has  concluded  a Treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  which 
Her  Majesty  consents  to  give  up  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
also  agrees  to  the  annexation  of  those 
Islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This 
'I'reaty  shall  be  laid  before  you.  Her 
IMajesty  is  also  negotiating  a Treaty 
with  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  for  regu- 
lating the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece. 

“Gentlemen  op  the  House  of 
Commons, 

“ Her  l\Iajcsty  has  desired  the  Esti- 
mat(!S  for  the  ensuing  year  to  bo  laid  be- 
fore you.  They  have  been  prepared  with 
every  attention  to  economy,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  eflieiency  of  the  pub- 
lic service. 


“ Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
form you  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
The  revenue  lias  fully  realized  its  ex- 
pectrd  amount;  the  commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  increasing;  and 
while  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  has  been  in  some  degree  les- 
sened, there  is  reason  to  look  forward 
to  an  increased  supuly  of  cotton  from 
various  countries  which  h ive  hitherto 
but  scantily  furnished  our  manufacturers 
with  this  material  for  their  industry^. 

“ Her  Majesty  has  direcind  that  a 
Commission  shall  be  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  various  forms  of 
subscription  and  declaration  required  to 
be  made  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  A copy  of  that  Com- 
mission will  be  laid  before  you. 

“ Vari'  us  measures  of  public  useful- 
ness will  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

“ H-  r Majesty  commits,  with  confi- 
dence, the  great  interests  of  the  country 
to  your  wisdom  and  care ; and  she  fer- 
vently prays  that  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  may  attend  your  delibera- 
tions and  prosper  your  councils  for  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  her  loyal  and  faithful  people.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  following 
noble  lords  and  right  rev.  prelates  took 
the  oaths  and  their  seats,  their  lordships 
having  been  introduced  with  the  usual 
formalities: — Lord  Annaly,  Lord  Hough- 
ton, the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Lord  Ches- 
liam,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Lord  Sandys. 
In  tiie  House  of  Commons,  twelve  new 
members  took  the  oaths  and  their  seats, 
and  writs  were  issued  for  the  election  of 
one  member  each  for  the  cities  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester  and  the  borough 
of  Tewkesbury.  The  addresses  in  reply 
to  the  Royal  Message  were  moved  by 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Aber- 
cromby  and  Mr.  Goschen.  Lord  Derby 
in  the  one  house  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
other  commented  in  strong  terms  on  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  were  replied 
to  by  Earl  Russell  and  Viscount  Pal- 
merston. Eventually  the  addresses  were 
adopted  without  a division. 
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HIGH  SHEEirrS  FOE  1864. 

At  the  Court  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1864, 
Present,  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Sheeifi'S  appointed  by  Hee  Majesty  in  Council  foe  the  yeae  1864. 
Enoland  (excepting  Cornwall  and  Lancashire). 


Bedfordshire. — 'R.dbexi  Henry  Lindsell,  of 
Biggleswade,  Esq. 

Berkshire.  — BichdxdL  Hall  Say,  of  Oakley 
Court,  near  Windsor,  Esq. 

Bucks,  — The  Hon.  Percy  Barrington,  of 
Westbury  Manor. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  — 
George  Onslow  Newton,  of  Croxton  Park,  Esq. 

Cheshire.  — John  Ralph  Shaw,  of  Arrowe 
Park,  Birkenhead,  Esq. 

Cumberland.  — Thomas  Brocklebank,  of 
Greenlands,  Esq. 

Derbyshire. — Sir  Henry  des  Vceux,  of  Drake- 
low. 

Devonshire.— T'hc  Hon.  Mark  George  Kerr 
Rolle,  of  Stevenstone. 

Dorsetshire.  — Charles  Wriothesly  Digby, 
of  Studland,  Esq. 

Durham.— Z dim  Harrison  Aylmer,  of  Wal- 
worth Castle,  Esq. 

J'ssex.— Edgar  Disney,  of  the  Hyde,  Ingate- 
stone,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Goodwin  Charles  Colquitt 
Craven,  of  Brockhampton  Park,  near  Chelten- 
ham, Esq. 

Herefordshire.— Colondi  Robert  Eeilden,  of 
Dulas  Court. 

Hertfordshire.  — Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper, 
of  Gadebridge,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Kent. — George  Field,  of  Ashurst  Park,  near 
Tonbridge  W ells,  Esq. 

Leicestershire.  — Edwyn  Burnaby,  of  Bag- 
grave  Hall,  Leicester,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— Parker,  of  Hanthorpe 
House,  Bowen,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire. — Henry  Charles  Byrde,  of 
Goytrey  House,  Esq. 

Norfolk.  — Henry  James  Lee  Warner,  of 
Little  Walsingham,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire.  — Mixed  Rush,  of  Far- 
thinghoe,  Esq. 

Northumberland. — Henry  Metcalfe  Ames, 
of  Linden,  Esq. 

Nottinghamshire. — John  Chaworth  Musters, 
of  Annesley,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire.  — George  Glen,  of  Stratton 
Audley  Park,  Esq. 

Rutland.— C\i\xxle&  Ormston  Eaton,  of  Tix- 
over.  Esq. 

Shropshire.  — David  Francis  Atcherley,  of 
Marton  Hall,  near  Shrew'sbury,  Esq. 

Somersetshire.  — Sir  Edward  Strachey,  of 
Sutton  Court. 

County  of  Southampton.  — James  Winter 
Scott,  of  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton,  Esq. 


Staffordshire. — George  Briscoe,  of  Elmhurst 
Hall,  Lichfield,  Esq. 

Suffolk.— ^ix  George  Nathaniel  Broke  Mid- 
dleton, of  Nacton. 

Surrey, — Thomas  Price,  of  Heywood,  Cob- 
ham,  Esq. 

Sussex.  —-William  Leyland  Woods,  of  Chil- 
grove,  Chichester,  Esq. 

Warwickshire.  — James  Beech,  of  Brandon, 
Esq. 

Westmoreland.  — Matthew  Thompson,  of 
KirUby-Stephen,  Esq. 

Wiltshire.— 3 ohxi  Lewis  Phipps,  of  Leighton 
House,  Westbury,  Esq. 

Worcestershire.  — Harman  Grisewood,  of 
Dalesford  House,  Esq. 

Yorkshire. — Frederick  Charles  Trench  Gas- 
coigoe,  of  Parlington  Park,  Aberford,  South 
Milford,  Esq. 

Wales. 

Anglesey. — William  Massey,  of  Cornelyn, 
Esq. 

Breconshire. — Sir  Joseph  Russell  Bailey,  of 
Glanusk  Park. 

Cardiganshire.— 3 dtiXL  George  Parry  Hughes, 
of  Alltlwyd,  Esq. 

Carmarthenshire. — Henry  Lavallin  Puxley, 
of  Llwyndrussy,  Esq. 

Carnarvonshire. — Griffith  Humphreys  O wen, 
of  Ymwlch,  Esq. 

Denbighshire. — John  Lloyd  Wynne,  of  Coed 
Coch,  Abergele,  Esq. 

William  Barber  Buddicom,  of 
Penbedwhall,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire. — Robert  Francis  Lascelles 
Jenner,  of  Wenvoe  Castle,  Esq. 

Merionethshire. — Lewis  Williams,  of  Vron- 
wnion.  Esq. 

Montgomeryshire. — Major-General  William 
George  Gold,  of  Garthmyl  Hall. 

Pembrokeshire. — Thomas  Harcourt  Powell, 
of  Hook,  Esq. 

Radnorshire.  — George  Augustus  Haig,  of 
Llanbadarufynidd,  Esq. 

Lancashire  and  Cornwall. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  Feb.  3. — Sir  James 
Philipps  Kay  -Shuttlewortb , of  Gaw thorpe-hall, 
Sheriff  of  tne  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office,  Buckingham-gate, 
Feb.  8. — Day  Perry  Le  Grice,  of  Trereife,  Pen- 
zance, Esq.,  Sheritt’  of  the  County  of  Coimwall. 

z z 
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appoixt:ments,  preferments,  and  promotions. 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  uuhich  the  Appointment  or  Return 

appeared. 


Ecclesiastical. 

WhitehaU,  Fei.  9.  The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  appoint  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbui'y ; his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York;  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh ; his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin ; the  Right  Hon.  Philip  Henry,  Earl 
Stanhope ; the  Right  Hon.  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Harro-wby,  K.G.  ; the  Right  Rer.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London ; the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s ; the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford;  the  Right  Hon. 
George  William,  Baron  Lyttelton ; the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Monsey,  Baron  Cranworth ; the 
Right  Hon.  Robert,  Baron  Ebury;  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie ; the  Right 
Hon.  Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L.,  Judge  of 
Her  Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Admiralty;  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole;  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier;  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Knt. ; Sir  William 
Heathcote,  hart. ; Charles  Buxton,  esq. ; the 
Y'ery  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  in 
London ; the  Very  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Her  Maj  esty ’s  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely ; 
the  Y*en.  John  Sandford,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry;  the  Rev.  William  Jacobson,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford;  the  Rev.  James  Amiraux  Jeremie, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ; the  Rev.  Henry  Y'enn, 
B.D. ; and  the  Picv.  YVilham  Gilson  Humphry, 
B.D.;  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to 
consider  and  revise  the  various  forms  of  Sub- 
scription and  declaration  required  to  be  made 
by  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  on  ordination,  or  on  appointment, 
admission,  or  induction  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  benefice,  curacy,  lectureship,  or  ofldce, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  how  far  they  may 
be  altered  and  simplified  consistently  with  due 
security  for  the  declared  agreement  of  the  clergy 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  con- 
formity to  its  ritual. 

Jan.  26.  The  Rev.  Walter  Waddington 
Shirley,  M..\.,  to  have  the  office  and  place  of 
Regius  Professor  in  Ecclesiastical  Historj’  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the 
Y’ery  Rev,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  re- 
signed. 

Feb.  5.  Conge  d'eVire  ordered  to  pass  the 
Great  Seal,  empowering  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely  to  elect  a Bishop 


of  that  see,  the  same  being  void  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Turton,  late  Bishop  thereof;  the 
Rev.  Edward  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  recom- 
mended to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  be  by 
them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said  see. 

Civil,  Naval,  and  Militaby. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  3.  The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  declare  her  Royal  wiU  and  pleasure  that, 
besides  the  children  of  the  Sovereigns  of  these 
realms,  the  children  of  the  sons  of  any  Sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shaU  have 
and  at  all  times  hold  and  enjoy,  the  style,  title, 
or  attribute  of  “Royal  Highness”  with  their 
titular  dignity  of  Prince  or  Princess  prefixed 
to  their  respective  Christian  names,  or  with 
their  other  titles  of  honour ; and  further  to 
declare  her  will  and  pleasure  that  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  or  his  Deputy  for  the 
time  being,  do  cause  the  said  letters  patent 
to  be  recorded  in  Her  Majesty’s  College  of 
Arms  to  the  end  that  the  officers  of  arms,  and 
aU  others,  may  take  due  notice  thereof. 

Jan.  29.  Walter  Henry  YIedhurst,  esq.,  now 
Her  Ylajesty’s  Consul  at  Tangchow,  to  be  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Hankow. 

Ylartin  Crofton  Morrison,  esq.,  now  Her 
Ylajesty’s  Consul  at  Foochow-Foo,  to  be  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Tangchow. 

Francis  Gerhard  Myhurgh,  esq.,  to  be  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Nagasaki, 

Mr.  Charles  Aylwin  Creighton  approved  of 
as  Consul  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for  His 
Ylajesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Ylr.  Rudolph  Ahlers  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Bombay,  andYIr.  Theodore  ArmandusRosen- 
bush  as  Consul  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Feb.  2 . J ohn  Gardiner  Austin,  esq. , to  be  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  the  colony  of  British  Honduras. 

Feb.  5.  James  Hay  Erskine  Wemyss,  esq., 
to  be  Lieut,  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the  shire 
of  Fife,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  de- 
ceased. 

Feb.  9.  Sir  John  Liddell,  knt.,  C.B.,  YI.D., 
late  Director-General  of  the  YIedical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member 
of  the  Ylilitary  Division  of  the  Second  Class, 
or  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Most  Hon. 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

Frederick  Seymour,  esq.  (Lieut. -Governor 
of  British  lionduras),  to  be  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in -Chief  in  and  over  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia  and  its  dependencies. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Beaumont  Phipps, 
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K.C.B.,  to  be  Secretary,  Chamberlain,  and  Re- 
ceiver-General and  Keeper  of  the  Signet  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Prince  and 
Steward  of  Scotland. 

2nd  Regt.  of  Dragoons— Lieut.-Gen.  J.  B. 
Gough,  C.B.,  to  be  Col.,  vice  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
A.  K.  Clerk-Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  deceased. 

13th  Regt.  of  Foot — Lieut.-Gen.  P.  S.  Stan- 
hope to  he  Col.,  vice  Major-Gen.  P.  M’Pherson, 
C.B.,  deceased. 

Feb.  12.  John  Humffreys  Parry,  serjeant- 
at-law,  to  have  place  and  precedence  within 
the  Bar  next  after  William  Ballantine,  serjeant- 
at-law. 

To  be  Serjeants-at-law — John  Simon,  esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  London  ; Alexander 
Pulling,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London ; 
and  Henry  Tindal  Atkinson,  esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London. 

Henry  Charles  Herbert,  esq.,  now  Attache 
to  H.M.’s  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  to  be 
a Third  Secretary  in  H.M.’s  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  George  Pyman  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
West  Hartlepool  for  H.M.  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

Don  Alfredo  Pascual  Colomer  approved  of 
as  Vice-Consul  at  Southampton  for  H.M.  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

Feb.  16.  David  Deady  Keane,  esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  John  James  Johnson, 


esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  Wm. 
Field,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  to  be 
of  H.M.’s  Counsel  learned  in  the  law. 

Arthur  Birch,  esq.,  to  be  Colonial  Secretary 
for  the  colony  of  British  Columbia. 

Feb.  23.  Major-General  Duncan  Alexander 
Cameron,  C.B.  (having  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  while  in  command  of  the  troops  in  New 
Zealand),  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or 
Knights  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

Joseph  William  Trutch,  esq.,  to  be  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works  and  Sur- 
veyor-Gen. for  the  colony  of  British  Columbia. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Feb.  12.  City  of  Durham. —John  Henderson, 
esq.,  of  Leazes-house,  near  the  said  city  of 
Durham,  in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Atherton, 
knt.,  deceased. 

Borough  of  Teickesbury.  — John  Reginald 
Yorke,  esq.,  of  Forthampton-court,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon, 
who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward  or  Bailiff 
of  H.M.’s  manor  of  Hempholme. 

City  of  Winchester. — Thomas  Willis  Fleming, 
esq.,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Buller  East, 
hart.,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward 
or  Bailiff  of  H.M.’s  Chiltern  Hundreds. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov.  30,  1863.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
the  wife  of  Major  Oliver  Rutherfurd,  70th 
Regt.,  a dau. 

Dec.  7.  At  Bareilly,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Hock- 
ley, 104th  Fusiliers,  of  twins,  a boy  and  girl. 

Dec.  8.  At  Budaon,  Rohilcund,  the  wife  of 
Charles  P.  Carmichael,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  a dau. 

Dec.  10.  At  Chicacole,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
C.  H.  Beddek,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

Dec.  15.  At  Poonah,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Aitken,  Assist. -Adjutant-General  of  Aitillery, 
Bombay,  a son. 

At  Patna,  the  wife  of  C.  F.  Worsley,  esq., 
Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

Dec.  19.  At  Belgaum,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Faussett,  44th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Dec.  21.  At  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  Punjauh, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  B.A.,  Chmch 
Missionary  Society’s  Missionary  to  the  Afghans, 
prematurely,  a dau. 

Dec.  22.  At  Howrah,  Calcutta,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Drummond,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  a dau. 

Dec.  24.  At  Dum  Dum,  the  wife  of  Major 
Dowell,  R.A.,  a son. 

Dec.  25.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  C.  G. 
Plumer,  esq.,  Madi-as  C.S.,  a dau. 

Dec.  26.  At  Nowshera,  the  wife  of  John 
Hendley,  esq.,  Surgeon  7th  Royal  Fusiliers, 
a son. 


Dec.  28.  At  the  Parsonage,  Shevaroy-hills, 
Madras  Presidency,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Compton,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Shahjehanpore,  Rohilcund,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  Willis,  C.B.,  38th  Regt.,  a 
son. 

Jan.  2,  1864.  At  Myrtle  Cottage,  Barbadoes, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  J.  Wilkinson,  D.A.Q.M.G., 
a dau. 

Jan.  3.  At  Ootacamund,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
R.  H.  Beddome,  H.M.’s  Madras  Staff  Corps, 
Officiating  Conservator  of  Forests,  a son. 

Jan.  4.  At  Secunderabad,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Allan  N.  Scott,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Agi’a,  the  wife  of  William  Kaye,  esq.,  of 
the  Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

Jan.  9.  In  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C.  N. 
Martin,  R.E.,  a son. 

Jan.  11.  At  Valetta,  Malta,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Colby,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  “ Cossack,” 
a son. 

Jan.  13.  At  Vittoriosa,  Malta,  the  wife  of 
T.  R.  Pickthorn,  esq..  Surgeon  of  H.  M.  S. 
“Hibernia,”  a son. 

Jan.  16.  The  wife  of  Robert  Burton,  esq., 
of  Longner-hall,  Salop,  a son. 

Jan.  20.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Drummond 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sawbridgeworth,  a 
dau. 
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Jan.  21.  At  Derry  Ormond,  CardigansMre, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Inglis  Jones,  a son. 

At  Dallinghoo  Rectory,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev,  Henry  W.  Schreiber,  a dau. 

At  Carlisle,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  Renouard 
James,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Wadenhoe,  Northants.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  H.  Carey,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Leeds,  Mrs.  Atlay,  a dau. 

At  Tichborne,  Hants.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Carlon,  a son. 

Jan.  22.  At  Camelford-house,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Duncombe,  a dau. 

In  Kensington-gardens-sq.,  the  wife  of  John 
Whichcord,  esq,,  F.S.A.,  a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  John  Ramsay  Brush, 
esq.,  M.D.,  late  Royal  Scots  Greys,  a son. 

At  Bryn  Hyfrid,  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Lyne,  esq.,  R.N.,  a dau. 

Jan.  23.  In  Hertford-st.,  Mayfair,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Egerton,  a son. 

At  Detroit,  Guernsey,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
R,  Gordon,  a dau. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B. 
Fuller,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Sutton  Rectory,  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  Bond,  a dau. 

At  Bansfield-haU,  near  Newmarket,  the  wife 
of  N.  Warner  Bromley,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Boxted,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Arkell,  a son. 

At  Princes-gate,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Hammers- 
ley,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Irvine,  M.A., 
Foxearth,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Forncett  St.  Peter,  Norfolk, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Wilson,  a son. 

At  Mailing  Deanery,  the  wife  of  Edmund 
Charles  Currey,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Marton  Vicarage,  near  Rugby,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  B.  Hulbert,  a dau. 

At  Malta,  the  wife  of  Captain  E.  Fitzgerald 
Pritchard,  Royal  Marines  (Light  Infantry), 
a dau. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Cundall,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Gray,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Eltham,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  L.  P.  Snow,  a dau. 

Jan.  24.  In  Chester-square,  S.W.,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Brodrick,  a son. 

At  Dover,  Mrs.  Cyril  Randolph,  a son. 

At  Mildenhall,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Soames,  a dau. 

At  Hyde-park-house,  Albert-gate,  the  wife 
of  T.  Naylor  Leyland,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Colne-Engaine,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Fenn,  a dau. 

In  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Semple, 
3rd  Battn.  H.M.’s  60th  Royal  Rifles,  a son. 

At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Vere 
Broughton  Smyth,  a son. 

Jan.  25.  At  Cliff-ville,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Lady  Stamer,  a son. 

At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  Cockerell, 
10th  Hussars,  a dau. 

At  Edenbank,  Kelsoe,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  the 


[March, 

Rev.  Hill  Scott,  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
a dau. 

Jan.  26.  At  Stepleton-park,  Blandford, 
Dorset,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Hadley 
D’Oyly,  hart.,  the  wife  of  Warren  Hastings 
D’Oyly,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

At  Batley  Vicarage,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Cassels,  a son. 

At  Hoe-place-house,  Plymouth,  the  wife  of 
Frederic  Harvey,  esq.,  Staff-Surgeon  R.N., 
a dau. 

Jan.  27.  In  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Marchioness 
of  Bath,  a dau. 

At  Newbury,  the  wife  of  Major-General  H. 
Bower,  Retired  List  Madras  Army,  a dau. 

At  Paignton,  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Granville, 
esq.,  a son. 

At  Marble-hill,  co.  Donegal,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  C.  FitzGerald,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Christ  Church  Parsonage,  Carlisle,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  S.  Kamey,  M.A., 
a dau. 

At  Brooking  Parsonage,  near  Totnes,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hitchcock,  a son. 

At  the  Cloisters,  Gordon-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Kyrle  Ernie  Aubrey  Money,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Miller,  Military  Train,  a dau. 

Jan.  28.  In  Stanhope-place,  Hyde-park,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethell,  a son. 

In  Albemarle-st.,  the  wife  of  T.  Macartney 
Filgate,  esq.,  Captain  18th  Hussars,  a son. 

Jan.  29.  At  the  Hermitage,  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  Raffles  Tucker,  Royal 
Engineers  (Bengal),  a son. 

At  Morant’s-court,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  wife 
of  W.  J.  Tonge,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Nottingham-place,  W.,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Cameron,  Deputy-Inspector-General,  a dau. 

In  Finsbury-circus,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 
G.  Blomfield,  a dau. 

Jan.  30.  At  Penlee,  Stoke,  Devon,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Driscoll  Gosset,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Purchas,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Uggeshall  Rectory,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wfflde,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Edward  Blagrave,  esq.,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Adelaide-road, 
Regent’s-park,  a son. 

Jan.  31.  At  Orton  Longueville,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly,  a dau. 

At  the  Stable-yard,  St.  James’s,  the  Lady 
Anne  Elcho,  a son. 

At  Eyke  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Darling,  M.A.,  a dau. 

In  Glocester-rd.,  Regent’s-pk.,  the  wife  of 
Geo.  A.  Wilkmson,  esq.,  late  76th  Regt.,  adau. 

At  the  Grammar  School,  Chard,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  a son. 

Feh.  1.  In  DubUn,  the  wife  of  Major  Ellis, 
60th  Rifles,  a dau. 

Feh.  2.  At  Rock  Ferry,  near  Liverpool,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Capt.  Edw.  Scott,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  Glen,  Peebles,  the  wife  of  Chas.  Ten- 
nant, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Debden-hall,  Saffron  Walden,  the  wife  of 
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Capt.  Douglas  Lane,  late  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
a son. 

At  Colchester,  the  wife  of  Major  Chas.  Cooch, 
unattached,  a son. 

At  the  Eectory,  Haughton-le-Skerne,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw,  Cheese,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev,  B.  W.  Bucke,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lee,  Kent,  a son. 

Feh.  4.  In  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  the  wife 
of  Col.  Inglis,  18th  Depot  Battalion,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  W.  C,  Master,  C.B,, 
a dau. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-st,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  P.  Eyre,  a son. 

At  Parsonstown,  King’s  County,  the  wife  of 
Toler  R.  Garvey,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Vivian  Dering  Majendie,  R.A.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Kingsmill  Manley  Power,  esq,, 
of  the  Hill  Court,  Herefordshire,  a son. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Commander  George 
Palmer,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “ Aurora,”  a dau. 

At  Rowney  Abbey,  Herts.,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
H.  Sampson,  late  I.C.,  a dau, 

Feb.  5.  In  Blomfield-rd.,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Morris,  95th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  C.  G.  F, 
Knowles,  R.N,,  commanding  the  “Investi- 
gator,” a son. 

In  Park-sq.,  Regent’s-pk.,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Kekewich,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

At  Hawley  Parsonage,  Hants.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  J.  P,  Wyatt,  a son. 

At  Northcotts,  near  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Henry  Bathurst,  a son. 

Feb.  6.  In  Southwick-cresc.,  Hyde-pk.,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Beach  Hicks,  a son. 

At  Park-hill,  Rotherham,  the  wife  of  Major 
St.  Leger,  a dau. 

At  Chiddingstone,  Kent,  Mrs,  Streatfeild, 
a son. 

At  Preston,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Raywood  Firth,  B.A,,  a son. 

At  Sheemess,  the  wife  of  Major  F.  G.  Pym, 
R.M.L.I,,  of  H.M.S.  “Formidable,”  a son. 

At  Dunsford,  near  Exeter,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Strong,  a dau. 

At  Holloway,  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Fynes-Clin- 
ton,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Limerick,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Grantham, 
9th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Feb.  7.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Mary  Scott, 
a son. 

At  Seal  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  O. 
Black  all,  a son. 

In  Thornhill-sq,,  Islington,  the  wife  of 
R.  Pottinger,  esq..  Staff  Surgeon  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ainger,  a son. 

At  Thorpe,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harden, 
R.N.,  a son. 

Feb.  8.  At  Bournemouth,  the  wife  of  Col. 
R.  C.  Moody,  R.E.,  a son. 

At  Rutland-gate,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  A. 
Alison,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Jar- 
dine,  esq.,  of  Applegirth,  a dau. 


At  Dorchester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Alex- 
ander Falkner,  a son. 

At  Sy  ward -lodge,  near  Dorchester,  the  wife 
of  Edw.  Leigh  Kindersley,  esq.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Welch,  Curate 
of  St.  Mary  Cray,  a son. 

Feb.  9.  At  Hanbury-hall,  Worcestershire, 
the  Lady  Georgina  Vernon,  a dau. 

At  Isleworth,  the  wife  of  the  Very  Rev.  G. 
P.  Pownall,  Dean  of  Perth,  West  Australia, 
a son. 

At  Firby-hall,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  R.  11. 
Bower,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Penge,  S.E.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Scott,  a son. 

Feb.  10.  At  Hyde-park-gate,  Lady  Web- 
ster, a son. 

In  St.  Stephen’s-terr.,  Westhoume-pk., Bays- 
water,  the  wife  of  J.  Dalziel,  esq.,  Ceylon  C.S., 
a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Newman, 
R.A.,  a son. 

At  Norton-house,  near  Dartmouth,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  John  Horner,  58th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Feb.  11.  At  Princes-gate,  Lady  Louisa  Feild- 
ing,  a dau. 

In  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-pk.,  the  wife  of 
Major  Kemball,  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

At  Court-lodge,  Ruckinge,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
F.  J.  L.  Clark,  esq.,  a son. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife  of  Capt.  P.  H. 
Scratchley,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Thrybergh,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Wat- 
kins, H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  a dau. 

Feb.  12.  In  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  the 
wife  of  Robert  J.  Biron,  esq.,  Recorder  of 
Hythe,  a son. 

At  Dringhouses,  York,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  H.  Philips,  a son. 

At  Spetisbury  Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Brougham  Vizard,  a son. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Walthamstow,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  Lloyd  Jones,  a son. 

In  Gloucester-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife  of 
D.  Loftus,  esq.,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  a son, 

Feb.  13.  At  Exeter  College,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  a dau. 

At  Cambridge  Barracks,  Portsmouth,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Frederick  English,  C.B.,  com- 
manding 53rd  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  William 
RaeRolland,  R.N.,  commanding  H.M.S.  “Cos- 
sack,” a son. 

At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Geldart,  a son. 

At  Drinmacor,  co.  Longford,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  William  Bond,  a son  and  heir. 

In  Westbourne-pk.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Edlin,  a son. 

Feb.  14.  At  Sondes-pl.,  Dorking,  the  wife  of 
John  E.  Bovill,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Burnham  Sutton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Hayter,  a son. 

At  the  Hall,  Manton,  Rutland,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Nutt,  Curate  of  Knossington, 
a son. 
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Feb.  15.  At  Warbleton  Eectory,  Sussex,  the 
■wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Haviland,  a dau. 

At  Borley  Rectory,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  E.  Bull,  a dau. 

At  Godalming,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  a dau. 

Feb.  16.  At  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  the  Lady 
Scarsdale,  a dau. 

In  South-st.,  Mrs.  Bingham  Mildmay,  a son. 


Feb.  18.  At  Upper  Rathmines,  near  Dublin, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  Everard  Stourton, 
a dau. 

At  the  Govemor’s-house,  General  Hospital, 
Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major  George  T.  Field, 
R.A.,  a son. 

At  Sandgate  Parsonage,  the  "wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  D’Arcy  Preston,  a son. 
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Dec.  8, 1863.  At  Dum  Dum,  Calcutta,  A.  Cor- 
byn  Brett,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  third  son  of  the  late 
Frederick  Harington  Brett,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  to 
Frances  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  E. 
Wintle,  late  H.M.’s  Indian  Army. 

Dec.  15.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta, 
Capt.  J.  G.  R.  Forlong,  F.R.S.E.,  Madras  Staff 
Corps,  Supr.  Engr.  Agra,  son  of  William  For- 
long, esq.,  of  Erins,  N.B.,  to  Lavinia  Reddie, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Montague  Perreau, 
Madras  Army. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Howrah,  Calcutta,  Charles 
H.  Denham,  esq.,  C.E.,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  H. 
Mangles  Denham,  R.N.,  to  Anna  Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Howell,  esq., 
of  Howrah. 

Dec.  16.  At  Rondebush  Church,  near  Cape 
Town,  Lord  Richard  Howe  Browne,  Major 
96th  Regt.,  to  Agnes  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Joseph 
Amesbury,  esq.,  of  Brighton. 

Dec.  22.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta, 
Capt.  Lindsay  Russell,  R.E.,  to  Henrietta 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Ommanney, 
late  Royal  Engineers. 

Dec.  26.  At  Madras,  Capt.  Ewing  Grant, 
3rd  Bombay  N.I.,  and  Presidency  Military  Pay- 
master at  Bombay,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  Col.  Pears, 
R.A.,  Madras. 

Jan.  5,  1864.  At  the  Fort  Church,  Calcutta, 
Capt.  Thomas  Edward  Vander  Gucht,  H.B.M. 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  Judith  Emilia,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Tillotson,  esq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Harewood- 
sq.,  London. 

At  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Hughes,  Vicar  of  Glynn,  Denbighshire,  to 
Agnes  Felicia,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Hen.  Selby-Hele,  of  Grays  Vicarage,  Essex. 

At  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Louis  Geneste,  esq., 
Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  Navy,  to  Jane  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Maximilian  Geneste,  In- 
cumbent of  Trinity  Church,  West  Cowes. 

Jan.  7.  At  the  Cathedral,  Exeter,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Frederick  St.  Leger,  to  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth Bishop. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Cortlandt  George 
Macgrcgor  Skinner,  esq.,  35th  Regt.,  to  Caroline 
Mary  Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Edward 
Wilson,  esq.,  Newcastle,  Staflordshire. 

At  Wantage,  Llewelljm  Jotcham,  esq.,  to 


Catherine  Molyneux,  third  dau.  of  William 
Nelson  Clarke,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  formerly  of  Ar- 
dmgton,  Berks. 

At  St.  John’s,  Clapham-Rise,  J.  H.  Butt, 
esq.,  Capt.  75th  Regt.,  only  son  of  the  late 
John  Butt,  esq.,  of  W^estminster,  and  step-son 
of  W.  Lord,  esq.,  of  the  Hawthorns,  Clapham- 
rd.,  to  Emily,  younger  dau.  of  William  Webb, 
esq.,  of  Clapham-Rise. 

Jan.  12.  At  Hyde,  Winchester,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Searle,  late  Fellow  of  Queens’  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Oakington,  and  only  son  of 
Frederick  Searle,  esq.,  of  Calshot-house,  Ryde, 
to  Harriet  Susan,  second  dau.  of  James  Theo- 
bald, esq.,  of  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester. 

Jan.  14.  At  Corfu,  Captain  Donald  Hay 
McBarnet,  of  H.M.’s  9th  Regt.  of  Foot,  to  Con- 
stance Barrington,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Bar- 
rington de  Fonblanque,  esq.,  Assistant-Com- 
missary-General. 

At  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Capt.  S.  R.  Lumsdaine,  F.M.A.,  of  Lathallan, 
Fifeshire,  to  Anna  Maria,  second  dan.  of  David 
Briggs,  esq..  Commander  R.N. 

Jan.  16.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Paddington, 
Major  Grant,  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  to  Sarah 
Chadwick,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Graham,  esq., 
M.D.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  19.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Westland-row, 
Dublin,  John  Valentine  Cassidy,  esq.,  of  Kill- 
yon,  Parsonstown,  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Timothy  O’Brien,  hart. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Bayswater,  Sidney  Godol- 
phin  Alexander  Shippard,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  elder  son  of  Capt.  Shippard,  of  Turn- 
ham-green,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Shippard,  to  Maria  Susanna,  second 
dau.  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrdm,  bart.,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Cape. 

At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedi'al,  London,  Canada 
West,  Stewart  Hervey  Bruce,  esq.,  Capt.H.M.’s 
91st  Regt.,  to  Frances  Anna  Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  C.  R.  Becher,  esq.,,Q.C.,  of  Thorn- 
wood,  London,  C.W. 

At  Mitcham,  the  Rev.  Sterling  Browne  Wes- 
thorp,  to  Henrietta,  fomth  dau.  of  the  late 
Henry  Shepherd  Pearson,  esq. 

At  Lakenham,  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kerslake  Blyth,  Rector  of  Burnham  Deepdale, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Gwyn  Blyth, 
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Eector  of  the  same  parish,  and  Rural  Dean,  to 
Mary  Adelaide,  second  dau.  of  Dr.  Lanchester, 
of  Braeondale. 

John  Board,  esq.,  of  Springfields,  Wester- 
ham,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Pyne,  Rector  of  Oxted,  Surrey. 

At  Farleigh  Hungerford,  near  Bath,  Geo. 
Lawrence  Keir,  esq.,  Lieut.  Bengal  Army,  to 
Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Stancomb,  esq.,  of 
Farleigh  Castle,  Somerset. 

At  Selly  Oak,  Worcestershire,  Geo.  Lewellin 
Smith,  esq.,  107th  Regt.,  son  of  the  late  Geo. 
Hen.  Smith,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Ogilvie,  esq.,  of  Grahamstown,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

At  Christ  Church,  Friezland,  Yorkshire, 
Horatio,  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Carlyon, 
of  Tregrehan,  Cornwall,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Lomas,  esq.,  M.D.,  Cheetham 
Hill. 

Jan.  20.  At  Whatley,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  S. 
Bryan  Crowther,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate, Christiania,  Norway,  to  Gertrude  Anne 
Barnardiston,  j'oungest  dau.  of  R.  Barnardiston 
Yates,  esq.,  of  Southfield-house,  Somerset. 

At  Stoke  d’Abernon,  Cobham,  Surrey,  Rich. 
Kaye  Ruckle,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  to 
Caroline  Victoria,  dau.  of  C.  J.  F.  Combe,  esq., 
of  Stoke  d’Abernon. 

Jan.  21.  At  Bray,  near  Maidenhead,  Capt. 
Henry  R.  Brand,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Brand,  M.P.,  to 
Victoria,  eldest  dau.  of  His  Excellency  Sylvain 
Van  De  Weyer,  Minister  of  State  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

At  Barrow  Gurney  Church,  Talbot  Ashley 
Pattison  Cox,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  3rd  Regt. 
(the  Buffs),  to  Agnes  Darkey,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Henry  Blagrave,  esq.,  of  Barrow  Court, 
Somersetshire. 

At  Halifax,  Francis  Green,  esq.,  of  the  Hoo, 
Buckden,  Hunts.,  second  son  of  Capt.  Green, 
late  of  H.M.’s  1st  Royal  Dragoons,  to  Louisa 
La-Page,  youngest  dau.  of  Charles  Norris,  esq., 
of  Wood-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langbam-place,  Capt.  Charles 
Hosken  France,  late  of  the  77th  Regt.,  to  Mary 
Halsted,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt,  Wm. 
Halsted  Poole,  R.A,,  of  Terrick-hall,  Shrop- 
shire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Balham,  Alex,  D.  McArthur, 
esq.,  Paymaster  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Major- 
Gen.  McArthur,  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Richmond  Chalcraft,  esq.,  and  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Capt.  H.  S.  Amiel,  7th  Hussars. 

At  St.  Decuman’s,  Somersetshire,  the  Rev. 
N.  Davies,  Prebendary  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral, 
and  Rector  of  West  Lexham,  Norfolk,  to  Caro- 
line Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  H.  Reynett, 
Capt.  of  H.M.’s  45th  Regt.,  of  Paignton,  De- 
vonshire, 

At  St.  Nicholas’,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Isam- 
bard  Brunei,  esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Lincoln’s-inn,  Banister-at-Law,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei, 
esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Civil  Engineer,  to  Georgina 
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Geils  Donald,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Noble, 
esq.,  of  Greenock. 

At  St.  Nicholas’,  Worcester,  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Moore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  SS.  Philip  and 
James,  Ilfracombe,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of 
P.  H.  Williams,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Worcester, 
granddau.  of  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Williams, 
LL.D.,F.S.A.,  ofWem-hall,  Salop. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
William  Marshall,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Curate  of  Handsworth,  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller, 

D. D,,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rector  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Westbrook,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Huntingdon,  to  Emma, 
eldest  dau.  of  T.  Andrewes,  esq.,  of  Carlton- 
road,  Maida-vale. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Robert  Swan,  esq., 
of  the  Close,  Lincoln,  to  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of 
N.  Clayton,  esq.,  of  Newland-house,  Lincoln. 

Jan.  26.  At  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  William  de  Winton,  esq.,  of  Tymawr, 
Brecknockshire,  to  Mary  Janet  Eleanor,  only 
dau.  of  Rear-Admiral  Harding, 

At  Ewell,  Surrey,  Charles  Thomas  Arnold, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold, 
to  Annie  Jane,  elder  dau.  of  Hugh  Jackson, 
esq.,  of  Ewell. 

At  Ashby  Magna,  near  Lutterworth,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Fisher  Watson,  Vicar  of  Lancing, 
Sussex,  to  Margaret,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Gibson,  Vicar  of  Ashby  Magna. 

At  Upminster,  Waiter  E.  S.  Battiseombe, 
esq.,  of  the  53rd  Regt.,  to  Agnes  J.,  dau.  of 
the  late  Champion  Edward  Branfill,  esq.,  of 
Upminster-halL 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Birch,  Rector  of  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent,  to 
Mimmie  Portington,  widow  of  John  Harrison, 
jun.,  esq.,  of  Westbourne-terrace,  and  Win- 
scales,  Cumberland,  and  only  dau.  of  L.  J. 
Parry,  esq.,  of  St.  John’s-wood-road. 

At  Ash,  Martock,  the  Rev.  W.  Castlehow, 
Rector  of  North  Cadbury,  to  Mary  Meade, 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  W.  Eastment,  esq.,  of  Win- 
canton. 

Jan.  27.  At ' Erleigh,  Reading,  Pat  Hill 
Osborne,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  H.  Osborne,  esq., 
of  Marshall  Mount,  Illawarra,  Sydney,  to 
Elizabeth  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  Major-Gen. 

E.  H.  Atkinson,  late  of  H.M.’s  19th  Regiment 
M.N.I. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  William  Wells 
Ridley,  esq.,  of  Leamington,  eldest  son  of  T. 
D.  Ridley,  esq.,  of  the  Elms,  Chelmsford,  Essex, 
to  Emily  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Christopher  Newport,  H.M.’s  Bombay  Army. 

At  Watford,  the  Rev.  Henry  Beaufort 
Grimaldi,  Government  Chaplain  Western 
Australia,  to  Sarah  Sophia,  dau.  of  William 
Rogers,  esq.,  Beechen-grove,  Watford. 

At  Daiiey,  near  Matlock,  Charles  Bathurst, 
esq.,  of  Lydney,  Gloucestershire,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Hay,  of  the  2nd  Madras  European  Infantry. 
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Jan.  28.  At  Coin  St.  Aldwyn’s,  Gloucester- 
shire, George  P.  Fuller,  esq.,  only  son  of  John 
B.  Fuller,  esq.,  of  Neston-park,  Wilts.,  to 
Emily  Georgina  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  hart.,  of  William- 
strip-park. 

At  Runcorn,  the  Key.  W.  F.  Attenborough, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Fletehing,  Sussex,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shef- 
field, to  Sarah,  dau.  of  Philip  Whiteway,  esq., 
J.P.,  of  Grove-house,  Runcorn,  Cheshii-e. 

At  Bishopwearmouth,  Robert  Mather,  esq.. 
Captain  H.M.’s  14th  (King’s)  Hussars,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Mather,  esq.,  of  Finch- 
house,  near  Liverpool,  to  Maria,  younger 
dau.  of  John  Hay,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  Creswell,  co. 
Durham. 

At  Kensington,  Capt.  Henry  Bagot  Lane,  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  eldest  son  of  John 
Newton  Lane,  esq.,  of  King’s  Bromley  Manor, 
Staffordshire,  to  Susan  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 
Henry  William  Vincent,  esq.,  of  Thomwood- 
lodge,  Campden-hill,  Kensington. 

At  Great  Chart,  Kent,  John  Leslie  Toke, 
esq.,  Capt.  2nd  (Queen’s  Royab  Regt.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Toke,  of  Godinton, 
Kent,  to  Agnes  Elletson,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Patrick  Robertson  Reid,  esq.,  of  Spring- 
hall,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Holy  Tidnity,  Clapham,  Reginald  Southey, 
esq.,  M.B.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  Radcliffe  Travel- 
ling Fellow,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Herbert 
Southey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  to  Frances  Mari- 
anne, dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Watson  Thornton, 
Rector  of  Llanwame,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

At  Glasnevin,  Robert  James  Montgomery, 
Capt.  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  son  of  John  Mont- 
gomery, esq.,  of  Benvarden,  co.  Antrim,  D.L., 
to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Jas.  Robe:t  AMiite,  esq., 
of  White-haU,  in  the  same  county. 

At  St.  James-the-Less,  AVestminster,  the  Rev. 
John  Gibson,  Rector  of  King-Stanley,  Glouces- 
tershire, to  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Bendyshe,  esq.,  of  BaiTiagton-hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At  Banwell,  Somerset,  Robert  Graves,  esq., 
of  Charlton-house,  Wilts.,  to  Emily  Josephine, 
elder  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner,  Alcar  of 
Banwell. 

Jan.  30.  At  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  Nether  Tab- 
ley,  Baldwyn  Leighton,  esq.,  to  the  Hon. 
Eleanor  Leicester  A\"an-en,  dau.  of  Lord  De 
Tabley. 

In  London,  the  Rev.  Chas.  P.  McCarthy,  to 
Cc-cilia,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Guirmess,  Reading. 

Feh.  2.  At  AA'estbury-on-Trj-m,  John  AA'ooU- 
combe  Sillifant,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  John  Silli- 
fant,  esq.,  of  Coombe,  Devon,  to  Charlotte 
I.ouisa,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Jas.  John- 
stone Cochrane,  Scots  Fusilier  Guar  ds. 

At  Powerscourt,  Enniskerrj’,  Jas.  Murphy, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  Mary  Josephine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Right  lion.  Air.  Justice  Keogh, 
Bushy -park. 

At  St.  James’s,  Plymouth,  AA'm.  Repton 
Friend  Hopkins,  esq.,  Royal  Marine  L.I., 
eldest  son  of  Col.  Hopkins,  C.15.,  Aide-de- 
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Camp  to  Her  Majesty,  to  Clara,  youngest  dau. 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  Davis,  formerly  of  the 
11th  Dragoons,  of  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

At  St.  James’s,  Bath,  Col.  H.  D.  GrifiBth,  late 
45th  Regt.,  to  Elizabeth  Augusta,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Alexander  Carson  and  Mrs.  Carson,  re- 
cently of  Cheltenham. 

At  Hurstpierpoint,  the  Rev.  C.  Hampton 
W^eekes,  second  son  of  the  late  Richd.  AA'eekes, 
esq.,  of  the  Alansion-house,  Hui-stpierpoint,  to 
Laura,  second  dau.  of  Lawrence  Smith,  esq.,  of 
North-house,  Hurstpierpoint. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Geo.  Courtauld, 
esq.,  of  Bocking,  Essex,  to  Susannah  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  S.  AA".  Savill,  esq.,  of  Bo- 
leyns,  Bocking,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Sunbury,  John  Brooke  Maher  Camm,  esq., 
late  12th  Royal  Lancers,  son  of  the  late  Alfred 
Camm,  esq.,  of  AA'ell  Holme,  Bi-ighouse,  York- 
shii-e,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Richard  Edward 
Arden,  esq.,  of  Sunbury-pk.,  Middlesex. 

Feb.  3.  At  Bath,  Jas.  Bedford,  esq.,  of  Fem- 
hill,  Laugharne,  South  AA^ales,  late  of  the  Bengal 
C.S.  (Assam),  sonof  Col.  Bedford,  Bengal  Army, 
to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Thos.  Perch, 
esq.,  J.P.,  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

At  Alarylebone  Church,  Commander  Thos. 
Bamardiston,  R.N.,  to  Lucy  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Capt.  Chas.  AA'ise,  R.N.,  A.D.C. 

Feb.  4.  At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington, 
Raymond  Percy,  second  son  of  Raymond 
Pelly,  esq.,  of  Plashet-house,  Essex,  to  Alice 
Shaffalitzki,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
George  Larkins,  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  Clapham,  Ernest,  youngest  son  of  John 
Alers  Hankey,  esq.,  of  Park-cresc.,  Portland- 
pl.,  to  Henrietta  Alaria,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Southey,  esq.,  of  Clarence-house,  Clapham-pk. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  JohuM.  Glubb,  esq.. 
Assistant  Commissioner  at  Jhansi,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  Alajor  AVriford,  of  the  1st  Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev. 
Loftus  Graham,  Chaplain  H.AI.S.  “Formid- 
able,” to  Ann  Palmer,  of  the  Hollies,  AA'est 
Mailing,  Kent. 

At  Isleworth,  Wm.  Forbes,  esq.,  of  Smyrna, 
to  Eliza  Ann,  thud  dau.  of  Robt.  McAndrew, 
esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Islewortb-house. 

At  St.  Stephen-the-AIartyr,  Regent’s-pk., 
the  Rev.  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.A.,  of  St 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Alice  Ann, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
lately  Alcar  of  Leighton  Buzzard. 

At  Preston,  Robert  McNab,  esq.,  AI.D.,  Sur- 
geon 53rd  Regt.,  third  son  of  the  late  Capt.  J. 
McNab  (Old  94th  Regt),  St.  Lilian’s,  N.B.,  to 
Ellenor  Esther,  only  dau.  of  John  Humber, 
esq.,  AA"inckley-sq. 

Feb.  6.  At  St.  James’s,  Devonport,  Thos. 
Seccombe,  esq..  Surgeon  H.M.S.  “ Cambridge,” 
to  Julia,  third  dau.  of  James  B.  AAHcocks,  esq., 
of  Stoke-cottage,  near  Plymouth. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Dublin,  Nicholas  Gyles 
Carew,  esq.,  A.B.,  T.C.D.,  3-oungest  son  of 
Thos.  Ponsonby  Carew,  esq.,  to  Anna  Sophia, 
only  dau.  of  W.  B.  Butler,  esq.,  K.S.F.,  Capt. 
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late  British  Legion,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Butler,  A.M.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Ballyhooly,  &c.,  and  Prebendary,  Cloyne,  co. 
Cork. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Walworth,  Henry  Roebuck 
Fenton,  esq.,  of  Mead-vale,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
nephew  of  Gen.  Gordon,  to  Emily,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Newnham,  esq.,  of  Uck- 
field,  and  Rotherfieid,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Chas.  D. 
Nix,  M.A.,  second  son  of  John  Nix,  esq.,  of  the 
Hall,  Worth,  Sussex,  to  Catharine,  second  dau. 
of  Wm.  Druce,  esq.,  of  Che5m.e-walk,  Chelsea. 

At  Corfu,  Spencer  Field,  esq.,  9th  Regt.,  to 
Susan  Catharine,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  Darrah. 

Feh.  8.  At  Thursby,  Cumberland,  George 
Hodgson,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Dixon, 
esq.,  of  Knells,  to  Ella,  third  dau.  of  Sir  Robert 
Brisco,  bart.,  of  Crofton-hall,  Cumberland. 

At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dover,  Capt. 
Lynch  Keogh,  Military  Train,  son  of  William 
M.  Keogh,  esq..  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  the 
county  and  city  of  Kilkenny,  to  Charlotte 
Mary,  relict  of  Colquhoun  Smith,  esq.,  of 
Bocage-park,  Middlesex. 

Feh.  9.  At  Bearsted,  Major  W.  Miller,  late 
Scots  Greys,  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  R. 
F.  Warde,  esq.,  of  Roseacre. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Pendleton,  Ashley  Hibbard, 
esq.,  J.P.,  of  Montreal,  late  Lieut.-Col.  com- 
manding 6th  Battalion  Active  Force  Canadian 
Militia,  to  Anne  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Lane,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Pendleton. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Cheltenham,  John  Edwards 
Octavius,  youngest  son  of  Geo.  Birch,  esq., 
formerly  of  Stony  Dale,  Windermere,  to  Clara 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Garland 
Gregoe,  esq.,  of  Trewithian,  Cornwall. 

At  Great  Amwell,  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Camp- 
bell-Colquhoun,  second  son  of  John  Campbell- 
Colquhoun,  esq.,  of  Killermont,  N.B.,  to  Emily 
Agnes,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  D.  Barclay 
Bevan,  of  Amwellbury,  Herts. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Saunders,  B.A.,  to  Ellen,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Thos.  Clough,  esq.,  of  East  Cliff,  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire. 

At  Donyatt,  Somersetshire,  John  Marsh  Tem- 
pleman,  esq.,  of  Crewkerne,  to  Mary  Ellen, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hyde,  Rector  of 
Donyatt. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  W.  Pey- 


ton, Madras  Army,  second  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Wynne  Peyton,  esq.,  to  Ada  Matilda  Isber- 
wood,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Jas.  Rams- 
bottom,  esq. 

At  Alvechurch,  the  Rev.  Andrew  G.  Gilmore, 
Incumbent  of  Carrowdore,  co.  Down,  to  Frances 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Jas.  Edmund  Leslie,  esq., 
J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Leslie-hill,  co.  Antrim. 

Feb.  11.  At  Brighton,  Arthur  Evers,  esq., 
of  London,  to  Mary  A.  Calvert,  only  child  of 
R.  B.  Jackson,  esq.,  of  Castelnau,  Surrey,  late 
H.M.’s  Consul  at  Foo-chow-Foo,  China. 

Feh.  13.  At  Sydenham,  Capt.  J.  J.  Dudgeon, 
22nd  Regt.,  to  Lilia,  younger  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Geo.  Kelly  Holdsworth,  Vicar  of  Aid- 
borough,  Yorkshire. 

Feh.  16.  At  the  Weald,  Sevenoaks,  Henry 
Lumsden  Battiscombe,  esq..  Captain  and  Ad- 
jutant Queen’s  County  Rifles,  to  J.  Aurea, 
fourth  dau.  of  William  Lambarde,  esq.,  Beech- 
mont,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Feh.  17.  At  St.  Pancras,  Richard,  youngest 
son  of  William  Rudgard,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  New- 
land-house,  Lincoln,  to  Mary  Rachel,  third 
dau.  of  William  Evans,  esq.,  of  Gordon-sq. 

Feh.  18.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  B.  Hankin,  third  son  of  Daniel  Hankin, 
esq.,  (ff  Wood-end,  Kimbolton,  to  Emily,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  Col.  William  Cockell,  late 
16th  Regt.,  only  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
Cockell,  of  Sandleford-lodge,  Berks.,  to  Mary 
Georgiana,  dau.  of  George  Monkland,  esq., 
of  Bath. 

At  Nuneham-park,  Oxon.,  Captain  Edward 
Bridges  Rice,  R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Edw.  Rice, 
esq.,  of  Dane-court,  Kent,  to  Cecilia  Caroline, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
of  Nuneham-park. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Portman-sq.,  Henry  Wheler 
Maynard,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Maynard, 
esq.,  of  Oakfield-lodge,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  to 
Gertrude,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Langston,  of  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Westminster,  the  Rev.  John 
Knox  Barklie,  B.A.,  second  son  of  George 
Barklie,  esq.,  of  Portrush,  co.  Antrim,  to 
Lizzie,  only  dau.  of  Alfred  Smythe,  esq.,  of 
Bessborough-street,  Westminster. 

At  Leicester,  W.  R.  Morris,  esq.,  of  North 
Luffenham,  to  Mary,  younger  dau.  of  James 
Hudson,  esq.,  J.P.,  Southfields,  Leicester.^, 
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The  Duke  oe  Athole. 

Jan.  16.  At  Blair  Castle,  aged  49, 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T. 

The  deceased,  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick John  Murray,  Duke  of  Athole, 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine  and  Athole,  Earl 
of  Tullibardine,  Athole,  Strathtay,  and 
Strathardle,  Viscount  of  Balquhidar,  Vis- 
count Glenalmond  and  Glenlyon,  Ba- 
ron Murray  of  Tullibardine,  Balvenie, 
and  Gask,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ; 
Earl  Strange,  Baron  Strange  and  Mur- 
ray, and  Baron  Glenlyon,  county  Perth, 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  was 
the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  General 
Lord  James  Murray  (created  Lord  Glen- 
lyon, July  9,  1821),  second  son  of  John, 
fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  by  Lady  Emily 
Percy,  fifth  daughter  of  Hugh,  second 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  born 
in  Great  Cumberland-place,  London, 
September  20,  1814,  and  the  Prince 
Kegent  honoured  his  parents  by  becom- 
ing his  godfather.  He  served  for  some 
time  in  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1840.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1837,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Glenlyon, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  on  the 
demise  of  his  uncle  John,  fifth  Duke  of 
Athole,  in  September,  1846.  In  this 
year  he  was  appointed  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of  Perthshire,  of  which,  as  Duke 
of  Athole,  he  was  hereditary  Sheriff; 
in  1852  he  received  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle  from  Lord  Derby,  and  in  1861 
lie  accepted  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of 
tlie  Perthshire  Bifles.  He  married,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1839,  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Home  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  Blair 
Drummond,  Perthshire,  by  whom  he 
leaves  an  only  son,  John  James  Hugh 
Henry,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  born 


on  the  6th  of  August,  1840,  who  is  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
and  only  returned  from  serving  with  his 
battalion  in  Canada  last  autumn.  He 
married,  on  the  29th  of  October  last, 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Louisa  Moncreiffe,  of  Mon- 
creiffe,  Perthshire. 

The  late  Duke  was  an  Episcopalian 
and  a Conservative,  but  he  rarely  took 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Whilst  Lord  Glenlyon,  he  took 
part  in  the  magnificent  and  costly  chi- 
valric  pageant  in  August,  1839,  known 
as  the  Eglinton  Tournament,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  knights,  and  was  attended 
to  the  field  of  the  tourney  by  above  one 
hundred  armed  Athole  men  from  his  fa- 
mily home  in  Perthshire.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Earl  Craven  are 
among  the  few  knights  now  alive  who 
participated  in  that  romantic 

When  Her  Majesty  first  visited  Scot- 
land in  September,  1842,  Lord  Glenlyon, 
as  heir-presumptive  to  the  honours  of 
the  family,  gave  a splendid  reception  to 
the  Queen  and  her  late  illustrious  Con- 
sort at  Dunkeld,  on  the  Royal  progress 
from  Scone  Palace  to  Taymouth  Castle, 
and  from  January  to  July,  1846,  he  held 
the  office  of  a Lord  in  Waiting.  His 
Duchess  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to 
the  Queen  from  February  to  December, 
1852,  and  was  appointed  a Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  in  1854.  His  Grace,  how- 
ever, has  principally  resided  in  Scotland, 
where  he  held  high  offices  that  fre- 
quently brought  him  before  the  public 
there.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence. 
His  long  period  of  office  was  distin- 
guished by  the  foundation  and  inau- 
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guration  of  many  public  buildings  and 
monuments  throughout  Scotland.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment on  the  15th  of  August,  1846,  he 
made  one  of  his  earliest  appearances  j in 
1852  he  was  called  upon  to  inaugurate 
the  Wellington  Statue  at  Edinburgh  | 
and  in  1858,  at  the  head  of  a great  ma- 
sonic procession,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Freemasons’  Hall  in  the 
same  city.  For  four  years — from  Jan. 
1858  to  Jan.  1862 — the  Duke  filled  the 
ofiice  of  President  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  which,  while  gene- 
rally reserved  for  ducal  rank,  was  fit- 
tingly bestowed  on  him  as  an  enthu- 
siastic promoter  of  the  Society’s  objects. 
His  Grace’s  herds  were  among  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  they  always  took  a 
number  of  the  highest  premiums  at  the 
general  shows.  But  his  Grace,  not  con- 
tent to  regard  the  Society  merely  as  an 
agricultural  institution,  kept  in  mind 
also  its  original  title  as  a Highland  So- 
ciety j and  those  who  were  present  at 
the  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  other  shows, 
remember  the  stately  retinue  with  which 
the  Duke  appearad  in  the  field,  and  the 
admiration  elicited  by  the  picturesque 
and  patriotic  display. 

We  copy  from  the  “ Edinburgh  Cou- 
rant”  the  following  estimate  of  one  who 
was  not  so  well  known  in  England  as 
he  deserved  to  be 

“ The  Duke  of  Athole  was  a most  po- 
pular nobleman  wherever  he  was  per- 
sonally known ; and  he  possessed  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  every  one  on  his 
estates.  No  one  could  travel  in  Athole 
without  feeling  that ; for  his  Grace  was 
not  only  an  excellent  landlord,  but  he 
added  to  the  manners  of  the  old  country 
gentleman  something  of  the  romance  of 
the  Highland  chief.  He  was  the  earnest 
promoter  of  all  public  improvements  in 
his  district;  and  to  the  Inverness  and 
Perth  Railway,  which  passes  through 
his  property  for  about  thirty  miles,  he 
gave  cordial  support.  He  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Dowally,  near  Dunkeld,  in  October, 
1862,  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a stone  cup  and  howl  by 
the  labourers  employed,  and  his  happy 
and  appropriate  speech  in  thanking  the 
navvies  for  their  gift  afforded  a good  il- 


lustration of  his  kindly  manner  towards 
even  the  humblest  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

“This  excellent  nobleman  was  stricken 
in  the  very  prime  of  life  with  a malady 
that  defied  the  highest  surgical  skill 
and  the  best  medical  advice,  and  he  has 
been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  a career 
alike  useful  to  his  country  and  honour- 
able to  himself.  The  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  inroads  of 
the  disease,  the  manliness  with  which 
he  sustained,  acute  bodily  pain,  and  the 
tranquillity  with  which  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  slow  advance  of  death,  won 
the  admiration  of  all  who  approached 
him  during  his  lingering  illness.  His 
conduct  throughout  that  period  was  an 
example  of  high  moral  courage,  sup- 
ported by  that  which  can  best  support 
it — an  earnest  faith  and  the  Christian’s 
hope.  Early  last  summer  it  became 
known  to  the  Duke’s  immediate  friends 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a cancer  in 
the  neck,  of  a most  painful  and  danger- 
ous kind,  but  the  serious  and  necessarily 
fatal  character  of  the  malady  did  not 
become  generally  known  till  about  the 
period  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society’s  cattle  show  at  Kelso  in 
August  last.  By  this  time,  the  skilful 
surgeons  consulted  had  signified  the 
hopeless  character  of  the  malady,  and  had 
almost  calculated  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers to  resist  it  as  giving  him  a prospect 
of  only  four  or  five  months’  life.  Tiie 
noble  Duke,  already  much  shaken  by 
the  attack,  accepted  the  warning  cheer- 
fully; but,  while  his  strength  rendered 
it  possible,  he  continued  his  devotion  to 
those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  so  long 
taken  an  interest.  He  attended  the 
Highland  Society’s  show,  and  took,  we 
might  almost  say,  an  active  share  in  its 
business — shewing  all  the  more  interest 
in  its  success  that,  as  he  told  his  friends, 
he  was  there  for  the  last  time.  He 
spoke  with  equanimity  and  freedom  of 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Athole  stock  when  he 
should  be  no  more,  and  though  him- 
self the  subject  of  a melancholy  in- 
terest to  the  crowded  showyard,  he  ap- 
peared as  happy  and  frank  as  though  he 
had  been  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 
For  about  a month  after  this  date  he 
continued  to  go  about,  taking  occa- 
sionally a short  run  from  Blair  Castle, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  reside.  But  in 
progress  of  time  his  malady  rendered 
impossible  all  such  expedients  to  sustain 
his  bodily  health,  and  at  the  period  of 
the  visit  made  to  him  by  his  Sovereign 
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the  noble  Duke  began  to  be  more  closely 
confined.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
on  the  Queen^s  last  visit  to  Balmoral, 
her  Majesty,  on  arriving  at  Perth  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  September,  re- 
tarded  the  railway  arrangements  for  her 
journey  northwards,  and  with  a few  at- 
tendants proceeded  to  Blair  Castle  to 
pay  a visit  to  the  suffering  nobleman. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  at  Blair- 
Athole  station  by  the  Duchess  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  whom  sbe 
accompanied  to  the  Castle.  The  Queen’s 
unexpected  visit  excited  a deep  interest 
in  the  district,  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity being  touched  with  this  mark  of 
her  e:racious  regard  for  the  Duke  and 
his  family.  After  spending  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  Castle,  her  Majesty  returned 
to  the  station,  whither  she  was  accom- 
panied by  the  noble  Duke.  Having  ac- 
cidentally, when  setting  out  on  a High- 
land tour,  reached  Blair-Athole  as  the 
royal  train  was  about  to  leave,  we  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  affecting  farewell 
scene  which  took  place  at  the  plat- 
form. Rivetted  as  the  attention  of  all 
present  was  upon  her  Majesty,  there 
was  still  more  effort  made  by  the  crowded 
groups  to  get  another  sight  of  the  ‘ poor 
Duke,’  as,  in  the  kindly  sympathy  of 
the  moment,  he  was  called.  For  the 
last  time  the  Duke  kissed  the  royal 
hand,  and  her  Majesty  took  a sorrowful 
adieu,  the  parting  being  witnessed  by  all 
in  deep  sadness,  and  by  many  in  tears.” 

His  Grace  survived  this  touching  scene 
for  about  four  months.  At  his  own  de- 
sire his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
ruined  church  of  Blair,  which  stands  in 
the  grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  the  English 
burial  service  being  read  by  the  Rev. 
Court  D’Ewes-Granville,  hon.  canon  of 
Dui’ham,  who  is  his  Grace’s  brother-in- 
law,  having  married,  June  10,1847,  Lady 
Charlotte  Augusta  Leopoldina  Murray, 
the  Duke’s  only  sister. 

The  late  Duke  of  Athole  was  the 
sixth  holder  of  that  title,  which  was 
created  in  1703,  in  the  person  of  the 
second  Marquis  ; the  marquisate  was 
granted  in  1676,  the  earldom  in  1629 
(Athole)  and  1606  (Tullibardine),  and 
the  barony  (Murray)  in  1604.  The  fa- 
mily is  of  very  ancient  lineage,  and 
among  the  peerages  is  the  old  English 
barony  of  Strange,  of  date  1299,  claimed 
in  1736  by  James,  second  Duke,  as  ma- 


ternal great-grandson  of  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  1786,  John,  fourth 
Duke,  was  created  a peer  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  dignities  of  Baron  Murray  of 
Stanley  and  Earl  Strange.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  Isle  of  Man  remained  for 
many  years  as  an  appanage  of  the  duke- 
dom, but  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Crown  in  the  course  of  last  century. 


The  Duke  oe  Cleveland,  K.G. 

Jan.  18.  At  Raby  Castle,  aged  75, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 

His  Grace,  Henry  Vane,  Duke  and 
Marquis  of  Cleveland,  K.G.,  Earl  of 
Darlington,  Viscount  and  Baron  Barnard 
of  Barnardcastle,  and  Baron  Raby  of 
Raby  Castle,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry,  first  Duke,  by  Lady  Kathe- 
rine Margaret  Powlett,  second  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Harry,  last  Duke  of 
Bolton,  and  was  born  in  London,  Aug. 
16,  1788.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
but  did  not  take  a degree.  As  Viscount 
Barnard,  he  obtained  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1812,  but  he  entered  the  army 
July  9,  1815,  and  rose  to  the  grade 
of  lieut. -colonel  in  1826,  when  he  was 
placed  on  half-pay;  he,  however,  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  colonel,  June  28, 
1838;  major-general,  Nov.  11,  1851; 
lieutenant-general,  Sept.  8,  1857 ; and 
general,  Oct.  28,  1863.  His  military 
career  did  not  interfere  with  his  parlia- 
mentary one,  and  he  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  successively,  for 
the  county  of  Durham,  the  boroughs 
of  Tregony,  Totnes,  and  Saltash,  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  and 
subsequently  to  it  for  South  Shropshire, 
for  which  constituency  he  sat  in  the  ten 
following  years,  until  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom, 
Jan.  29,  1842. 

In  politics  his  Grace  was  a Conserva- 
tive, and  he  opposed  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  At  no  period  of  his  life,  however, 
did  he  take  a conspicuous  part  in  politics ; 
directing  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  army  rather  than  the  senate.  The 
latest  period  at  which  his  name  was 
prominently  before  the  public  was  in 
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1854,  when  a correspondence  that  at- 
tracted a considerable  share  of  attention 
took  place  between  him  and  Colonel 
Garrett,  respecting  certain  proceedings 
of  a court-martial  in  the  46tli  Regiment. 
Of  late,  however,  his  Grace  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  stepped  much  out  of  the 
sphere  of  rural  pursuits.  Devoted  at 
one  period  of  his  life  to  field  sports, 
failing  health  obliged  him  in  recent 
years  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  them. 
Much  of  his  attention  was  directed  to 
agriculture,  to  which  he  brought  a prac- 
tical as  well  as  a theoretical  knowledge, 
and  he  encouraged  his  tenantry  to  make 
use  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
connection  with  farming.  His  death 
was  very  sudden.  He  had  a party  of 
friends  in  his  house,  and  appeared  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  but  being  left 
alone  for  a few  minutes,  he  was  found 
lifeless  in  his  chair. 

The  deceased  married,  Nov.  16,  1809, 
Lady  Sophia  Poulett,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  fourth  Earl  Poulett,  but  her 
ladyship  having  died  without  issue,  Jan. 
9,  1859,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
estates  by  his  brother.  Lord  William 
John  Frederick  Powlett,  born  in  London 
April  3, 1792,  and  who  married,  July  3, 
1815,  Caroline,  fourth  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  K.G.,  and 
some  years  ago  assumed  the  name  of 
Powlett,  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic, 
Vane. 


The  Eael  oe  Chablemont,  K.S.P. 

Dec.  26, 1863.  At  Clontarf,  aged  88, 
the  Right  Hon.  Prancis  William  Caul- 
feild,  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  deceased  peer,  Earl  and  Viscount 
of  Charlemont,  and  Baron  Caulfeild, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  James,  the  first 
Earl  (of  Irish  Parliamentary  celebrity), 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hickman, 
Esq,,  of  Clare,  was  born  Jan.  3,  1775, 
was  educated  under  the  immediate  care 
of  his  father,  who  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  he  became  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  learning.  In  1797  he  became 
a member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Armagh,  hut  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1799,  he  succeeded  his  father 
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as  Earl  of  Charlemont.  After  the  Union, 
of  which  he  had  been  a strenuous  oppo- 
nent, he  was  elected  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative peers  for  Ireland,  and  he 
steadily  voted  with  the  Whig  party  in 
their  struggles  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  Parliamentary  reform,  though 
he  very  seldom  spoke,  and  took  little 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  led  a very  quiet 
life,  unostentatious,  benevolent,  and  wil- 
ling to  lend  his  name  and  influence  for 
the  promotion  of  philanthropic  and  pa- 
triotic objects.  For  a long  time  he  had 
been  very  little  seen  in  public.  He  re- 
sided at  his  beautiful  mansion  near  Clon- 
tarf in  comparative  seclusion  from  the 
world,  the  profound  stillness  that  reigned 
over  the  place  being  seldom  broken  by 
visitors.  Though  thus  for  years  super- 
annuated, he  was  cheerful,  humourous, 
and  witty  to  the  last,  and  by  no  means 
wanting  in  hospitality  to  his  friends  or 
kindly  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
in  the  busy  world  around  him.  He  was 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  health  until 
about  eight  or  ten  days  before  his 
death  5 his  chest  then  became  affected, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  but  lie  retained  all  his 
faculties  until  a few  minutes  before  he 
calmly  expired. 

In  1802  he  married  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Ber- 
mingham,  Esq.,  of  Ross-hill,  co.  Galway, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  he  survived. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  Viscount  Caul- 
feild, died  in  1823 ; the  second,  William 
Francis,  in  1807.  Both  the  daughters 
died  unmarried,  in  1827  and  1829.  He 
is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by 
his  nephew.  Colonel  James  Molyneux 
Caulfeild,  of  Hockley,  co.  Armagh,  of 
which  he  is  Lieutenant,  and  which  ha 
represented  for  some  time  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  married  to  the  only  child 
by  his  first  marriage  of  Sir  William 
Somerville,  now  Lord  Athlumney. 

A Dublin  paper,  the  “ Freeman,”  con- 
tains some  reminiscences  of  the  de- 
ceased which  deserve  preservation 

“ When  only  in  his  fifth  year  he  well 
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remembered  the  first  rising  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers.  Like  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  is  now  the  hope  of  France,  the  Irish 
nation  regarded  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  an  old  engraving  of  a re- 
view of  the  Volunteers  in  College-green, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  The  young 
Viscount  was  present,  riding  at  his 
father’s  side.  He  recollected  distinctly 
all  the  illustrious  names  of  Irish  history 
from  1782.  At  the  reunions  which  took 
place  at  Leinster  House  and  Charlemont 
House,  at  that  period  the  centres  of  all 
the  intellect,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the 
metropolis,  his  Lordship  mixed  with  the 
great  characters  of  that  memorable 
epoch.  With  Grattan  he  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  familiar.  Flood  he  less  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  but  he  still  retained 
sufficient  to  give  us  a more  perfect  idea 
of  that  remarkable  man  than  history  has 
transmitted  to  us.  His  Lordship  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  his  father  ad- 
mired Flood  more  than  any  of  the  men 
of  that  day,  so  fertile  in  great  statesmen 
and  orators.  He  told  anecdotes  of  Grat- 
tan, Avonmore,  Bowes,  Daly,  Forbes, 
Gardiner,  together  with  a long  cata- 
logue of  other  celebrities,  when  his  me- 
mory was  more  active  than  it  had  been 
in  the  decline  of  his  life.  He  also  had 
a distinct,  though  less  clear,  recollection 
of  other  figures  who  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  literary  and  poli- 
tical history  of  England.  He  remem- 
bered when  a boy  having  been  intro- 
duced by  his  father  at  several  meetings 
of  the  famous  Literary  Club.  Burke  he 
knew  and  remembered  well.  A short 
time  before  his  death  the  Earl  and  his 
son  visited  him  at  Beaconsfield,  and  he 
remembered  well  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions Burke  asked  his  father  was,  what 
he  thought  about  the  progress  of  events 

in  France Lord  Charlemont,  not 

without  some  reluctance,  took  his  seat 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  to  which, 
however,  he  was  soon  reconciled.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Moore  testi- 
monial, which  was  one  of  the  last  of  his 
public  acts.  H e gave  up  Charlemont  House 
to  the  committee,  and  at  the  public 
meeting  over  which  he  presided  spoke 
with  feeling  and  grace  of  the  national 
poet,  with  whom  he  was  long  and  inti- 
mately acquainted.  His  last  appearance 
in  public  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Irish 
Exhil/ition  of  1853,  when  he  appeared  as 
the  senior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
his  father  having  been  one  of  the  first 
creations  of  the  order.” 
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The  Eael  oe  Claee. 

Jan.  10.  At  his  residence,  Kensing- 
ton Palace -gardens,  aged  70,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Richard  Hobart  Fitz-Gibbon,  Earl 
of  Clare. 

The  deceased  peer,  Earl  of  Clare,  Vis- 
count Fitz-Gibbon  of  Limerick,  and 
Baron  Fitz-Gibbon  of  Lower  Connello, 
CO.  Limerick,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
also  Baron  Fitz-Gibbon,  of  Sidbury, 
CO.  Devon,  in  Great  Britain,  was  the 
second  son  of  John,  first  earl.  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  by  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Richard  Chapel 
Whaley,  Esq.,  of  Whaley  Abbey,  co. 
Wicklow,  and  was  born  October  2,  1793. 
He  entered  the  army,  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  severed  on  the  staff  in  the 
Peninsula;  was  present  at  Oporto,  Ta- 
lavera,  and  also  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  for  which  he  had  received 
the  war  medal  and  clasp.  Previously 
to  his  accession  to  the  family  honours, 
he  represented  the  county  of  Limerick 
in  eight  Parliaments.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Limerick 
County  Militia,  and  he  was  Honorary 
Colonel  of  that  regiment  up  to  his 
death.  He  was  also  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  city  of 
Limerick. 

The  deceased  nobleman  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  family  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  John,  second  earl, 
in  August,  1851.  He  belonged  to  the 
Whig  party,  but  he  seldom  appeared  in 
Parliament.  He  married,  July  11, 1825, 
Diana,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Brydges  Woodcock,  Esq.,  whose  former 
marriage  with  Maurice  Crosbie  Moore, 
Esq.,  was  dissolved  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year.  By  his  marriage  he  leaves 
surviving  issue,  three  daughters — Lady 
Florence,  married  to  Lord  Wodehouse  ; 
Lady  Louisa,  married  to  the  Hon.  Ge- 
rald Normanby  Dillon;  and  Lady  Eli- 
nor, married  to  Francis  William  Henry 
Cavendish.  The  only  son  of  the  late 
Earl,  John  Charles  Henry,  Viscount 
Fitz-Gibbon,  a lieutenant  in  the  8th 
Hussars,  born  in  May,  1829,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Balaklava  in  October, 
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1854.  In  default  of  male  issue  the  title 
has  become  extinct.  The  first  holder  of 
the  earldom  was  John  Fitz-Gibbon,  the 
last  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  previous 
to  the  Union ; the  second  was  for  many 
years  Governor  of  Bombay. 


Viscount  Valentia. 

Deo.  30, 1863.  At  Bletchington-park, 
Oxfordshire,  aged  78,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Valentia. 

The  deceased.  Sir  Arthur  Annesley, 
Viscount  Valentia,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Baron  Mountnorris,  of  Mount- 
norris  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  Premier  Baronet  of  Ireland,  was 
the  eldest  son  (by  his  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Hardy)  of  Arthur  Annesley,  of 
Bletcliington-park,  Oxfordshire,  fourth 
in  descent  from  the  Hon.  Francis,  sixth 
son  of  Francis,  first  Viscount  Valentia. 
He  was  born  at  Bletchington,  Hov.  30, 
1785,  and  on  the  death  of  his  kinsman 
George,  second  Earl  of  Mountnorris  and 
Viscount  Valentia,  July  23,  1844,  he 
succeeded  him  (the  earldom  becoming 
extinct)  in  the  Irish  viscountcj  of  Va- 
lentia and  'the  barony  of  Mountnorris. 
He  married,  August  12,  1808,  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Stafford 
O^Brien,  of  Blatberwycke-park,  Horth- 
amptonsbire,  and  by  her  (who  died  June 
10,  1843)  has  bad  issue  three  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  All  the  sons  and  two 
of  the  daughters  are  deceased  j the  eldest 
son,  Arthur,  born  September  14,  1809, 
married  in  1836,  Flora  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lieut. -Col.  James  Macdonald,  of  Clan- 
ronald,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1844,  leaving 
issue  a son  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
the  late  ViscouuCs  daughters,  the  Hon. 
Nea-Arthur-Ada-Rose  d’ Amour  Annes- 
ley, married,  in  1846,  Sir  Hercules  Ro- 
binson, Governor  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
deceased  Lord  is  succeeded  in  his  title  as 
eleventh  Viscount  by  his  grandson  Ar- 
thur, born  at  Inveresk,  ‘Edinburgh, 
Aug.  25,  1843. 

This  family  came  from  the  lordship 
of  Annesley,  Nottinghamshire,  where 
Richard  de  Annesley  was  seated  at  the 
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time  of  the  general  survey.  This 
Richard’s  descendant.  Sir  Francis  An- 
nesley's  whose  father  had  settled  in  Ire- 
land, was  created  a baronet  in  1620,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  as  Vis- 
count Valentia  in  1621 1 various  other 
titles  have  been  obtained  by  him  and 
his  descendants.  In  this  family  occurred 
the  Anglesey  ejectment  case  brought 
successfully  by  the  unfortunate  James 
Annesley,  as  the  rightful  and  legitimate 
heir,  against  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesey. 


The  Bishop  op  Ely. 

Jan.  7.  At  Ely  House,  Hover-street, 
London,  aged  85,  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Turton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  late  prelate  was  the  sou  of  Thomas 
Turton,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield,  Yorkshire,  by 
Ann,  daughter  of  Francis  Harn,  Esq.,  of 
Henby,  and  was  born  Feb.  25th,  1780. 
In  1801  he  became  a pensioner  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  migrated  to  St. Catherine’s 
College,  then  known  as  Catherine  Hall, 
from  which  house  in  1805  he  proceeded 
B.A.,  being  Senior  Wrangler;  but,  as 
regards  the  Smith’s  Prize,  he  and  Samuel 
Hunter  Christie,  of  Trinity  College,  were 
declared  equal.  In  1806  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Tutor,. in  the  room  of  the  late  Thomas 
Starkie,  Esq.  In  1808  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  and  served  the  office  of 
Moderator  for  the  years  1810, 1811,  and 
1812.  In  1816  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  he  unsuc- 
cessfully contended  for  the  office  of 
Registrary  of  the  University;  but  Mr. 
Hustler,  of  Jesus  College,  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  fifty-five  votes.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  and  in  1826  he 
accepted  the  college  living  of  Giming- 
ham-cum-Trunch,  Norfolk,  but  was 
recalled  to  the  University  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  his  election  to  the 
office  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  on 
the  resignation  of  Bishop  Kaye,  being 
soon  afterwards  created  D.D.  by  royal 
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mandate.  In  1830  he  obtained  the 
Deanery  of  Peterborough,  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Monk  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester.  Dr.  Turton  filled  this  office 
until  the  year  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Westminster.  In  1845 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ely,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen.  Dr.  Turton’s 
increasing  infirmities  had  for  some  years 
past  precluded  him  from  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  functions. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  Lordship’s 
works : — 

“ A Letter  to  Edward  Copleston, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
&c.,  &c.,  occasioned  by  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  and  Predes- 
tination, by  Philalethes  Cantabrigien- 
sis.”  London,  8vo.,  1822. 

“ Remarks  upon  Dr.  Copleston’s  An- 
swer to  the  Objections  of  Philalethes 
Cantabrigiensis.”  8vo. 

“ A Vindication  of  the  Literary  Cha- 
racter of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  from 
the  Animadversions  of  Dr.  Burgess,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  various  publi- 
cations on  John  i.  7,  by  Crito  Caiita- 
brigiensis.”  8vo.,  1827. 

“ The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  as 
now  printed  by  the  Universities  with 
reference  to  a Report  by  a Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Dissenting  Ministers.”  Cam- 
bridge, 8vo.,  1833.  (Second  Edition.) 

“ A Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  11th  Dec.,  1834,  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  funeral  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  late  Chancellor  of 
the  University.”  Cambridge,  4to.,  1835. 

“ Thoughts  on  the  Admission  of  Per- 
sons, without  regard  to  their  Religious 
Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  England.”  Cambridge,  8vo., 
1835. 

“ Mansions  in  Heaven  for  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Sermon  on  John  xiv. 
2.”  (In  Original  Family  Sermons,  1835, 
V.  467.) 

“Natural  Theology  considered  with 
reference  to  Lord  Brougham’s  Discourse 
on  that  subject.”  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1836. 
(Second  Edition.) 

“ The  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  considered,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Wiseman’s  Argument  from  Scrip- 
ture.” London,  8vo.,  1837. 

“ Observations  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wise- 
man’s Reply  to  Dr.  Turton’s  Roman 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  con- 
sidered.” London,  8vo.,  183y. 


“A  Letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  on  the  intended  Alter- 
ations in  the  Interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey.”  Loudon,  8vo.,  1844. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works.  Bishop 
Turton  edited,  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press,  Dr.  John  Hey’s  “Lec- 
tures on  Divinity.” 

As  a controversialist  Bishop  Turton 
has  been  rarely  exceeded,  being  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  obtained  victories 
over  Bishop  Burgess,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  various 
questions  that  he  debated  with  them. 

His  Lordship,  who  was  never  married, 
was  a Conservative,  but  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  j indeed,  his  habits  were 
remarkably  shy  and  retiring.  He  was 
a man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts, 
had  accumulated  a fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures at  Ely  House,  and  was  the  com- 
poser of  several  excellent  pieces  of  Church 
music ; but  he  had  much  stronger  claims 
on  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him  in 
his  mild  and  amiable  temper,  and  his 
unostentatious  yet  liberal  charity.  By 
his  will,  after  providing  for  his  ser- 
vants and  leaving  one  or  two  legacies, 
he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  remain- 
ing property  to  public  charities  and  so- 
cieties. Among  those  enumerated  are 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Society,  the  Curates’  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  others  of  a like  nature;  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital,  Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital,  Bury  St.  Edmunds’  Infirmary, 
and  the  Bedford  Infirmary. 


Admieal  Sie  W.  H.  GAaE,  G.C.B., 
G.C.H. 

Jan.  4.  At  Thurston,  Suffolk,  aged 
86,  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Hall  Gage,  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  third  sou 
of  the  Hon.  General  Thomas  Gage  (se- 
cond son  of  the  first  Viscount  Gage,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Boston  when  the 
American  war  broke  out),  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Kemble,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Council  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in 
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Park-place,  St.  James’s,  in  1777,  and  in 
his  twelfth  year  he  entered  the  navy  as 
first-class  volunteer,  Nov.  21,  1789,  on 
hoard  the  ‘'Bellona,”  74,  guardship  at 
Portsmouth,  Capt.  Fras.  John  Hartwell. 
Until  Jan.  19, 1796,  he  next  served  on  the 
Home,  West  India,  and  Mediterranean 
Stations ; and  in  the  “ Princess  Royal,” 
98,  fiag-ship  (he  was  present  in  the  ac- 
tions of  March  14  and  July  13,  1795), 
of  Vice-Adm.  Samuel  Cranston  Goodall. 
He  next  served  in  the  “ Victory,”  100, 
fiag-ship  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  On  leaving 
the  “ Victory,”  Mr.  Gage  (whose  con- 
firmation took  place  March  11,  1796) 
was  appointed  acting-lieut.  of  the  “ Mi- 
nerve,”  of  42  guns,  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Nelson,  by  whom 
he  was  awarded  praise  for  his  conduct, 
on  Dec.  20,  1796,  at  the  capture,  in  face 
of  the  Spanish  fieet,  of  the  “Sabina,” 
40,  and  the  defeat  of  the  “ Matilda,”  34 
guns — the  former  of  which  did  not  sur- 
render to  the  “ Minerve”  (whose  loss 
altogether  amounted  to  seven  men  killed 
and  forty-four  wounded)  until  after  a 
combat  of  three  hours  and  a loss  of  four- 
teen killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Vincent,  was  made  captain  July  6, 
1797,  and  he  was  actively  employed 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1801, 
whilst  in  command  of  the  “ Uranie,”  on 
the  Channel  station,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  cutting  out  the  “ Che- 
vrette,”  of  20  guns  and  350  men,  from 
under  the  batteries  of  Camaret,  near 
Brest,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  kind 
ever  performed. 

In  the  subsequent  war  he  commanded, 
first,  the  “ Thetis,”  38,  and  afterwards 
the  “ Indus,”  74,  in  which  he  shared  in 
the  partial  action  with  the  French  fleet 
off  Toulon,  Feb.  13, 1814.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  July  19,  1821, 
was  Commander-in-chief  in  the  East  In- 
dies from  1825  to  1830,  and  on  the  Lis- 
bon station  from  1834  to  1837.  From 
1842  to  1846  he  was  a Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  from  1848  to  1851  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  Devonport,  which 
was  his  last  appointment.  He  was  made 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


G.C.H.  in  1834,  and  G.C.B.  in  1860  ; be- 
came vice-admiral  in  1837,  and  admiral 
in  1846;  held  in  succession  the  posts  of 
Rear-Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  was  appointed 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1860. 

The  late  Admiral  had  for  several  years 
been  a resident  at  Thurston,  and  he 
gave  a large  share  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church, 
as  well  as  liberal  donations  of  money; 
beside  which  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
kindly  interest  in  and  charity  to  his  poor 
neighbours. 

Sm  John  Campbell,  K.C.T.S. 

Dec.  19,  1863.  In  Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square,  aged  84,  Sir  John 
Campbell,  K.C.T.S. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  son  of 
William  Campbell,  Esq.,  Commissioner 
of  the  Navy  Board,  by  the  daughter  of 
Major  Pitcairn,  of  the  Royal  Marines 
(killed  at  Bunker’s  Hill),  was  born  at 
his  father’s  official  residence,  Chatham 
Dockyard,  in  1780,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow.  He  entered  the  army  in  1800, 
and  served  as  brigade-major  to  General 
Craufurd’s  division  at  the  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1807.  In  the  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  cavalry  ac- 
tions of  Sahagun  and  Benevente.  In 
1809  he  was  transferred  to  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  intrepidity.  At  the  peace  of 
1814  he  accepted  an  offer  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  Portugal,  married  a lady 
of  the  country,  and  diligently  employed 
himself  in  organizing  the  military  force. 
He  continued  thus  employed  until  1820, 
when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  was  also  colonel  of  the  4th 
Cavalry,  and  deputy  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, but  when  the  agitation  for  con- 
stitutional government  commenced  he 
quitted  the  service  and  returned  to 
England;  where  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  75th  Regiment,  which  he 
held  until  1824,  in  which  year  he  re- 
tired by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 
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Sir  John,  though  absent  from  Portu- 
gal, kept  up  his  communications  with 
the  Absolute  party  in  that  country,  and 
when  Dom  Miguel  seized  on  the  throne, 
he  was  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  in- 
vested with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Sir  John  worked  as  zealously 
for  his  patron  as  Admiral  Napier  did 
for  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria,  hut  not  with 
equal  success.  His  attempt  to  raise  a 
naval  force  in  England  was  defeated, 
though  the  opposite  party  had  been  al- 
lowed to  infringe  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  with  impunity;  and  though 
he  went  into  actual  service  against  the 
Constitutionalists  before  Oporto,  he  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  worthy  of 
his  ancient  reputation  as  a dashing 
cavalry  officer.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  Dom  Miguel  from  the  contest,  Sir 
John  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  had  lived  quietly  in 
London,  all  but  forgotten,  for  many 
years  before  his  death. 

He  married  first,  in  1816,  Dona  Maria 
Brigida  de  Faria  and  Lacerda  of  Lis- 
bon; secondly,  in  1842,  Harriet  Maria, 
widow  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  Dickson, 
K.C.B. 


Sir  William  Atherton. 

Jan.22.  In  Westhourne-terrace,Hy de- 
park, aged  57,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 
Atherton,  lately  Attorney-General. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Atherton,  a Wesleyan 
minister,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Moriston,  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1806,  and  having  been  edu- 
cated in  England  for  the  law, he  practised 
for  several  years  from  and  after  1832  as 
a special  pleader  below  the  bar.  In  1839 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  chose  the  Northern  Circuit, 
on  which  he  was  not  long  in  securing 
a high  reputation.  In  1852  he  came  for- 
ward as  a candidate  for  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  Liberal  interest,  and  was  re- 
turned in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Granger. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  having  for  his  colleague  the 


Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  Mowbray.  On  being 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  succession 
to  Sir  H.  Keating  in  1860,  (when  he  was 
knighted,)  he  was  re-elected  without 
opposition.  In  1861,  on  the  then  At- 
torney-General, Sir  Richard  Beth  ell 
(now  Lord  Westbury),  being  elevated  to 
the  Chancellorship,  Sir  William  Atherton 
succeeded  to  the  post  vacated  by  him,  hut 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  in  the 
year  1863  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health.  While  in  Parliament  he  sup- 
ported the  ballot,  comprehensive  legal 
reforms,  and  a large  extension  of  the 
franchise;  he  also  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  legislative  measures  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Noncon- 
formist body. 

Sir  William  married,  in  1843,  Agnes 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Hall,  Esq., 
late  chief  magistrate  at  Bow -street. 


Admiral  ATSCOtraH. 

Dec.  2,  1863.  At  Norwood,  aged  88, 
Admiral  John  Ayscough. 

The  deceased  was  born  on  board  the 
“ Swan”  in  1775,  during  a desperate 
action  fought  by  that  vessel  while 
on  her  passage  from  North  America, 
under  the  command  of  his  father,  the 
late  Capt.  John  Ayscough,  and  who 
lost  a leg  on  the  occasion ; he  was  also 
grand-nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Ayscough,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bristol  and 
preceptor  to  King  George  III.;  and 
cousin  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockhurn,  G.C.B.  He  entered  the  navy 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  J.  Wallace)  Aug.  12,  1787,  on  board 
the  “ Goliath,”  74,  Capts.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas.  We  afterwards 
find  him  serving  as  midshipman  and 
master’s  mate  on  hoard  the  “Juno”  and 
the  “ Hebe”  frigates,  and  the  “ Hector,” 
the  “ Alcide,”  and  the  “ Monarch,”  74’s, 
and  employed  in  the  first  of  those  vessels 
under  Capt.  S.  Hood.  On  Nov.  6, 1793, 
the  deceased  obtained  a lieutenancy  in 
the  “ Monarch,”  flagship,  on  the  New- 
foundland station.  Being  appointed, 
July  6,  1799,  to  the  “Blanche,”  troop- 
ship, Capt.  Ayscough  took  part  in  the 
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expedition  to  Holland  that  year,  where 
he  served  as  a volunteer  at  the  time  of 
the  debarkation  near  the  Helder,  and 
was  in  one  of  the  first  boats  that  effected 
a landing.  In  command  of  the  “ Incon- 
stant” he  shared  in  the  expeditions  to 
Quiberon  and  Cadiz,  on  each  of  which 
occasions  he  volunteered  his  services  on 
shore,  and  was  selected  to  command 
a party  of  seamen.  He  similarly  joined 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1801,  and 
for  his  exertions  was  presented  with  the 
Turkish  gold  medal.  After  various  im- 
portant services  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Capt.  Ayscough,  with  two  frigates  and 
several  sloops  under  his  orders,  was  as- 
signed the  deeply  responsible  duty  of 
protecting  Sicily  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Joachim  Murat,  whose  at- 
tempts, although  in  command  of  40,000 
troops  and  of  about  200  gunboats,  to 
gain  a footing  on  the  island,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating.  He  was  next 
employed,  with  seven  men-of-war  at  his 
disposal,  in  reconnoitring  the  line  of 
coast  between  Naples  and  Civita  Vee- 
chia.  He  afterwards,  from  April,  1822, 
until  the  spring  of  1825,  superintended 
the  Ordinary  at  Plymouth,  and  for  the 
ability  he  subsequently  displayed,  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Dockyards  at  Ja- 
maica and  Bermuda,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  became  rear-admiral  Nov. 
23,  1841 ; a vice-admiral  Dec.  24, 1849 ; 
and  an  admiral  Oct.  3, 1855.  When  the 
practice  of  awarding  good-service  pen- 
sions was  instituted.  Admiral  Ayscough 
was  one  of  the  first  captains  to  whom 
the  boon  was  extended.  He  had  received 
a medal  for  his  services  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt  in  1801. 

He  married  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Commodore  Thomas  Parr, 
II.N.,  of  Langdown  House,  Hants,,  a de- 
scendant of  the  first  Earl  Godolphin, 
and  has  left  issue  a son,  Hawkins  Go- 
dolphin,  a lieutenant  R.N.,  and  two 
daughters. 


Eev.  Josiah  Foeshali,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Dec.  18,  1863.  At  his  residence, 
Wohurn-place,  aged  67,  the  Rev.  J. 
Forsliall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  sometime  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  Keeper  of  MSS,,  and 
also  Secretary,  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  deceased  entered  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  as  a commoner  in  1814,  and 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1818,  when  he 
obtained  a first  class  in  Mathematics 
and  a second  in  Lit.  Hum,  In  1821  he 
proceeded  M.A.  He  was  for  some  years 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  College,  during 
which  time  he  was  admitted  to  deacon’s 
and  priest’s  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1824  Mr.  Forshall  was  nomi- 
nated Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  by  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  and 
Secretary.  The  former  of  these  two 
offices,  owing  to  the  arduous  nature  of 
his  duties,  he  resigned,  a step  much  to 
he  regretted,  for  had  he  followed  pur- 
suits congenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that  his  pen  would 
have  contributed  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Biblical  manuscripts. 
Most  of  bis  leisure  time  during  seven- 
teen years  was  employed  in  editing,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
the  Wycliffite  versions  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
a work  valuable  as  preserving  to  us  the 
pure  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the 
early  English  language.  During  the 
last  few  years  he  has  edited  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John, 
arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  marginal 
and  chronological  references.  The  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Mark,  which  has  already  be- 
come a text-book  for  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  is  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
containing,  besides  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, cautions  against  what  the  editor 
considered  the  sceptical  tendencies  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Forshall  was  engaged 
upon  a critical  examination  of  the  re- 
ceived text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
“ exposing  the  errors  of  modern  editors, 
and  maintaining  the  general  integrity 
of  Scripture  as  read  in  the  Church  of 
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England.”  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
published  this  in  parts,  and  some  chap- 
ters of  the  first  part  had  been  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Mr.  Forshall 
was  also  author  of  the  following  works  : 
— “Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  Church  Reform,”  1833,  8vo.; 
“ Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,” three  parts,  1834 — 1840,  folio; 
Catalogiis  Codicum,  MSS.,  Orientalium 
qui  in  Mtis.  Brit,  a^servantxir.  Part  I. ; 
Codices  Syriacos  et  CarsTiunicos  am- 
plectens,  folio,  1838 ; “ Description  of 
Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,^^ 
Part  I.,  1839,  4to.;  “Remonstrance  of 
1395  (18th  Richard  II.)  against  Romish 
Corruptions  in  the  Church,”  1853, 12mo., 
besides  various  sermons,  &c. 

Mr.  Forshall  was  for  thirty-four  years 
Chaplain  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
The  weak  state  of  his  health  had  of  late 
years  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  society,  but  he  was  es- 
teemed by  a large  circle  of  friends,  who 
appreciated  the  great  and  varied  powers 
of  his  intellect  no  less  than  the  un- 
assuming kindliness  of  his  disposition. 


WiLLiAiT  Buchanan,  Esq. 

Dec.  18,  1863.  At  Edinburgh,  aged 
82,  William  Buchanan,  Esq.,  advocate, 
solicitor  of  tithes  in  Scotland,  and  her 
Majesty’s  advocate  and  solicitor  in  the 
Court  of  Teinds. 

The  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  1781, 
was  a native  of  Montrose,  where  his 
father  was  for  many  years  a printer  and 
publisher,  at  a time  when  the  press  of 
that  provincial  town  had  the  rare  credit 
of  issuing  editions  of  numerous  classical 
and  historical  works.  After  studying 
at  Edinburgh  ITniversity,  he  entered 
with  great  promise  and  enthusiasm  upon 
that  branch  of  the  legal  profession  which 
from  early  years  be  had  chosen  for  him- 
self. At  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Whig  school, 
at  the  best  period  of  its  history,  but  he 
sought  no  personal  advantages  from  po- 
litical connections,  and  for  many  years 
before  liis  death  he  bad  ceased  to  take 
any  interest  in  party  struggles.  In  1813 


he  published  “Reports  of  certain  re- 
markable Cases  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  Trials  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary.” The  sole  merit  he  attributed 
to  these  reports  was  “the  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  the  habit  of  writing 
short-hand  afibrded.”  But  besides  their 
value  as  a faithful  record  of  important 
cases,  these  reports  are  worthy  of  study 
for  their  purity  of  diction  and  me- 
thodical arrangement.  It  was,  however, 
nearly  fifty  years  before  he  again  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  an  author. 
Engaged  in  the  long  interval  in  an  ar- 
duous practice,  and  unaided,  until  almost 
the  close  of  his  life,  by  official  emolu- 
ment, he  had  not  the  necessary  leisure 
to  add  to  the  literature  of  his  profession. 
In  1856,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  jMr.  Buchanan  was  appointed 
Queen’s  Advocate  and  Solicitor  of  Teinds 
— an  office  for  which,  though  prescrip- 
tively  assigned  to  the  oldest  practitioner 
at  the  Bar,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
the  antiquarian  bent  of  bis  mind,  and 
by  his  special  acquaintance  with  teind 
law.  To  the  duties  of  this  office  IVIr. 
Buchanan  henceforth  devoted  almost 
his  entire  remaining  energies,  and  the 
happy  fruit  of  his  appointment  was 
shewn  by  the  publication  in  November, 
1862,  of  his  “ Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Teinds  or 
Tithes.”  This  work,  which  is  inscribed 
to  the  present  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  immediately  re- 
cognised by  the  whole  profession  as  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most 
venerable  as  well  as  most  accomplished 
members  of  the  Scottish  bar,  he  having 
been  called  to  it  in  1806.  He  was  at 
one  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a very  ex- 
tensive practice,  being  not  only  an  able 
pleader  but  an  eminent  chamber  coun- 
sel. In  the  latter  department  his  pa- 
pers were  justly  esteemed  as  models  of 
forensic  composition.  The  terseness,  vi- 
gour, and  clearness  of  his  style,  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  his  legal 
and  general  knowledge,  his  power  of 
application,  and  his  mathematical  pfe- 
cision  and  logical  order  of  statement. 
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rendered  him  a master  of  the  art  of 
written  pleading.  Of  late  years,  from 
his  advanced  age  and  bodily  infirmity, 
he  almost  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Court  except  such  as  his 
ofiicial  duties  required,  but  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  summer  session  he  paid 
an  almost  daily  visit  to  the  Parliament 
House.  In  autumn  bis  health  began  to 
give  way,  and  at  length  he  expired, 
after  a lingering  illness. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
very  highly  esteemed.  For  the  last 
forty  years  he  was  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  Glasite  Church.  Mr.  Buchanan 
married,  early  in  life,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Bev.  James  Gregory, 
Minister  of  the  parish  of  Banchory  (and 
is  survived  by  her),  by  whom  he  had 
a numerous  family.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Buchanan, 
who  edited  the  ‘"Edinburgh  Courant” 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  who  died  in 
1848,  having  left  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  periodical  and  permanent 
literature,  and,  in  particular,  an  anno- 
tated and  supplemented  edition  of  the 
“Wealth  of  Nations,”  published  by 
Murray  in  1814.~FVom  the  JEdinbur^Ti 
Courant. 


Joseph  Woods,  Esq.,  oe  Southover. 

Jan.  9.  At  his  residence,  Lewes,  aged 
87,  Joseph  Woods,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  at  Stoke 
Newington,  August  24,  1776,  was  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Hoare,  whose  son  Samuel  became 
the  senior  partner  in  the  banking-house 
of  Hoare,  Barnett,  and  Co.,  Lombard- 
street.  His  father,  although  success- 
fully engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
was  a gentleman  of  high  classical  and 
antiquarian  attainments,  and  a frequent 
gratuitous  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  “Monthly  Ledger,”  a short-lived 
periodical,  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, and  other  literary  publications, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  prose  and 
verse.  This  son,  as  well  as  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  who  died 
in  1853,  aged  80,  inherited  the  tastes 


and  talents  of  his  father.  In  the  days 
of  bis  childhood,  to  use  bis  own  words, 
“there  was  a great  deficiency  of  good 
schools  among  the  society  of  Friends  to 
which  my  parents  belonged,  and  one  year 
passed  in  attendance  on  a day-school 
in  London,  kept  by  a Mr.  Lord,  was 
the  only  efficient  schooling  I had.”  He 
was  therefore  in  great  measure  a self- 
educated  man.  He  entered  upon  a busi- 
ness-life as  a pupil  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
an  eminent  architect  of  that  day.  About 
three  years  after  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  this  profession  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  one  of  the  first  insti- 
tutors,  if  not  the  first  president,  of  the 
London  Architectural  Society,  founded 
in  1806,  and  contributed  valuable  papers 
and  essays  on  kindred  subjects  to  the 
meetings  of  this  Society.  His  health 
proving  insufficient  for  the  drudgery  of 
his  profession,  and  being  possessed  of 
means  which  enabled  him  to  act  inde- 
pendently, he  indulged  his  artistic  taste 
and  talent  by  a residence  of  some  years 
abroad.  Of  this  period  it  has  been  re- 
cently said  by  Professor  Donaldson  (who 
survives  him),— 

“ It  is  charming  to  see  my  old  friend, 
Joseph  Woods,  seated  in  Ms  study  finish- 
ing up  some  of  his  Grecian  studies  made 
above  forty  years  ago,  and  discoursing 
of  arts  and  artists  with  grace  and  vi- 
vacity, and  of  reminiscences  when  we 
were  together  at  Rome,  and  were  meet- 
ing  Canova,  Camucini,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
like  men  of  mark  there,  with  John 
Soane,  jun.,  Basevi,  Bond,  Saunders, 
George  Rennie  the  sculptor,  and  other 
such,  now  passed  away.  Hardwick  and 
myself  used  to  go  to  his  rooms,  and  we 
read  Goldoni  and  Alfieri  together,  and 
battled  it  out  on  many  questions  of  taste 
regarding  Greek  and  Roman  architec- 
ture.” 

The  results  of  Mr.  Woods’  foreign  la- 
bours were  given  to  the  public  in  that 
text-book  well  known  as  “ Letters  of 
an  Architect  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece,”  2 vols.,  4to.,  1828,  as  well  as 
in  the  editorship  of  the  third  volume  of 
Stuart’s  “Athens.” 

Mr.  Woods  was  himself  an  artist  of 
no  mean  pretensions,  though  perhaps 
more  to  be  valued  as  a faithful  and  ac- 
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curate  delineator  than  as  exhibiting  an 
imaginative  mind.  His  style  of  colour- 
ing may  be  considered  generally  as  too 
cold,  but  he  was  occasionally  warmed 
up  by  bis  subject,  and  especially  so  in 
later  years.  A large  water-colour  sketch 
of  a Grecian  temple,  made  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  finished  only  two  years 
since,  in  bis  86th  year,  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  bis  happiest  efforts.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  one  of  bis  amusements  of 
late  years  to  finish  off,  and  present  to 
his  friends,  his  sketches  of  olden  date. 

Mr.  Woods  was  an  old  member  of 
the  Geological,  Antiquarian,  and  Lin- 
nsean  Societies,  and  was  best  known, 
perhaps,  to  the  members  of  the  last- 
named  Society  as  a botanist  of,  we  may 
say,  European  reputation.  His  tena- 
cious memory,  persevering  habits,  and 
fondness  for  country  rambles,  qualified 
him  for  his  favourite  pursuit— botany. 
His  scattered  contributions  and  nume- 
rous discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science 
are  of  high  value.  His  “ Tourist’s 
Flora,”  published  in  1850,  has  proved 
an  almost  indispensable  companion  to 
every  European  botanist,  and  his  name 
will  be  perpetuated  to  posterity  by  the 
very  rare  and  beautiful  little  ferns, 
Woodsia  hyperhorea  and  ilvensis,  a veiy 
distinct  genus  named  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  many  years  President  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,  London.  Mr.  Woods, 
up  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  was  steadily 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  therein. 
His  pencil  sketches  of  specimens  of  the 
Genus  Rubus,  his  last  occupation  in  that 
way,  are  executed  with  the  greatest 
taste  and  skill.  His  manuscripts  were 
always  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  neatness 
and  precision,  up  to  the  latest  moment. 
His  favourite  recreation  during  life  was 
the  game  of  chess,  of  which,  a few  years 
ago,  he  would  have  been  classed  a first- 
rate  player. 

Although  during  his  long  life  a bache- 
lor, his  domestic  qualities  were  highly 
appreciated  by  both  old  and  young  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  intimacy.  Pos- 
sessed of  a sound  judgment  and  a large 


stock  of  common  sense,  he  was  a con- 
stant friend  and  A^aluable  adviser,  but 
his  character,  partly  no  doubt  from  his 
feeble  state  of  health,  was  too  unob- 
trusive and  retiring  to  bring  him  into 
that  contact  with  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific world  to  which  his  talents  entitled 
him.  He  required  in  company  to  be 
drawn  out  by  congenial  minds,  and  then 
his  fiow  of  information  upon  almost 
every  topic  was  extracted  from  his  te- 
nacious stores  of  memory  in  copious 
streams.  In  popular  education  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  he  always  took 
a deep  and  active  interest,  publishing  in 
1841  his  notes  on  schools  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Ireland,  the  result  of  a 
journey  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  that  country  in  regard  to 
its  educational  progress  under  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Government  Board  esta- 
blished in  1831 ; the  principle  of  which 
obtained  his  approval,  though  he  expe- 
rienced disappointment  in  its  working, 
attributing  this  to  a want  of  a better 
understanding  of  the  monitorial  system 
and  of  a higher  class  of  masters,  rather 
than  to  any  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  board  itself.  To  his  younger  rela- 
tives and  friends  he  was  ever  liberal  and 
discriminative  in  doing  all  he  could  to 
foster  and  encourage  any  special  tastes 
or  talents  they  displayed,  and  to  enforce 
on  them  the  importance  of  those  habits 
of  order,  arrangement,  and  punctuality, 
which  were  so  remarkably  his  own.  Of 
the  charities  of  Lewes,  where  he  had 
resided  for  thirty-four  years,  he  had 
been  always  a liberal  and  steady  sup- 
porter. Suffering  almost  constantly  from 
a heart  complaint,  it  may  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  be  said  that  his  life  was  so 
long  preserved  by  that  placid  amiability 
and  evenness  of  temper,  which  made 
him  a friend  to  all  and  an  enemy  to 
none.  His  end,  as  he  was  seated  in  the 
easy  chair  of  his  study,  was  as  calm  and 
placid  as  his  life. 

Ca.pt.  J.  J.  B.  E.  Feere,  R.H. 

Jan.  20.  At  Hove,  Brighton,  aged  51, 
Captain  John  James  Bartholomew  Ed- 
ward Frere,  R.N. 
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Captain  Frere  was  a grandson  of  John 
Frere,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Roydon  Hall, 
Norfolk,  formerly  M.P.  for  Norwich ; 
a nephew  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Hookham  Frere,  a Privy  Councillor,  and 
M.P.  for  West  Looe;  and  elder  brother 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  now  Governor  of 
Bombay.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  Frere,  Esq.,  by  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Tur- 
ton  Tower  and  Clayton  Hall,  Lancashire, 
M.P.  for  Arundel,  and  was  born  Sept. 
28,  1812. 

He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  was  for  nearly 
twenty  years  constantly  engaged  in  ac- 
tive service,  and  always  with  credit, 
whether  against  pirates  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  in  boat-service  throughout 
the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  &c.),  or  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  “Carysfort”  in  1844,  with 
Lord  George  Paulet  (then  Commissioner 
for  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  while  held  temporarily  under 
the  British  fiag,)  a service  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  for  which  he  was  highly 
commended. 

In  1846  the  “ Carysfort”  being  re- 
commissioned by  Captain  Seymour,  Lieu- 
tenant Frere  was  re-appointed  to  her  as 
First  Lieutenant,  and  on  occasion  of  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Commander  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  he  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  G. 
F.  Seymour,  the  most  gratifying  testi- 
monials as  to  “the  state  and  order  of 
the  ship,  and  the  confidence  and  gene- 
ral good  feeling  and  good  humour  with 
which  she  w’as  governed.” 

In  1854  Captain  Frere  served  as  Com- 
mander of  the  “ Bellerophon”  (Lord 
George  Paulet),  throughout  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  campaign  was  entrusted 
with  the  entire  charge  of  landing  the 
English  and  French  troops  at  Varna, 
the  successful  execution  of  which  service 
elicited  the  warmest  expressions  of  ap- 
probation from  Lord  Raglan,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Naval  Commanders- 
in -Chief,  Lord  Lyons,  and  Sir  George 
Brown. 


In  conveying  to  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Army  through  the  Admiral,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  Lord  Raglan  wrote : — 

“ Indeed  the  conduct  of  this  officer 
was  so  remarkable  that,  if  I could  do  so 
with  propriety,  I should  be  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  request  that  it  should  be 
brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  the  expression  of  the  grateful  sense 
the  army  I have  the  honour  to  command 
will  ever  retain  of  his  exertions  on  that 
occasion.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
numbers  disembarked  consisted  of  many 
thousands,  besides  artillery,  horses,  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  stores  of  every 
description,  and  that  the  troops  landed 
were  not  exclusively  English,  but  French 
also ; that  no  accident  occurred,  and  no 
difference  arose  either  between  the  two 
professions  or  the  two  nations,  it  can 
occasion  no  surprise  that  I view  the 
service  rendered  as  in  the  highest  degree 
important  and  effective.” 

In  November,  1854,  Captain  Frere 
shared  the  general  promotion  for  the 
action  against  the  sea-batteries  of  Se- 
bastopol, and  returned  home,  his  health 
very  much  shattered  by  the  arduous  and 
anxious  duties  he  had  undergone.  Al- 
though senior  Commander  he  was,  how- 
ever, excluded  with  three  others  from 
the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  be- 
stowed on  Captains  and  Commanders 
present  in  the  action,  on  account  of  not 
having  a separate  command. 

In  1859  Captain  Frere  commissioned 
the  “ Imperieuse”  at  Portsmouth,  but 
in  a few  days  his  appointment  was 
changed  to  the  “ Orion,”  then  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  remained  until 
an  alarming  recurrence  of  the  iUness  he 
had  contracted  in  the  Crimea  obliged 
him  to  return  home  a short  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  ship’s  commission. 

Believing  himself  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  capable  of  active  service, 
he  was  engaged  in  earnestly  seeking  em- 
ployment until  the  time  when  his  career 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  a close  and 
his  country  was  deprived  of  his  services. 

Captain  Frere  was  a bright  example 
of  the  British  sailor ; his  life  was  regu- 
lated by  a constant  sense  of  duty,  which 
he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  cheer- 
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fulness,  and  courage,  derived  from  a 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  brought  him,  after  a short  and 
painful  illness,  to  a peaceful  end. 

He  married,  in  Feb.  1846,  his  cousin- 
german  Anne,  third  daughter  of  George 
Frere,  Esq.,  of  Bedford-square,  and  Twy- 
ford  House,  Hertfordshire,  hut  had  no 
children. 


Miss  Aikiit. 

Jan.  29.  At  Hampstead,  in  the  house 
of  her  niece,  the  wife  of  Philip  Hemery 
Le  Breton,  Esq.,  Lucy,  only  daughter 
and  last  surviving  child  of  the  late  John 
Aikin,  M.D.,  by  Martha,  daughter  of 
John  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Harlington, 
Bedfordshire. 

She  was  bom  at  Warrington,  where 
her  father  then  resided,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1781.  Her  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.,  had  been  first 
Classical,  and  afterwards  (as  successor 
to  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Hebrew  Concordance)  Divinity 
Tutor  in  the  Academy  established  there 
in  1757.  Through  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Jennings,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  (who  was  also  Miss 
Adkin’s  maternal  grandfather,  her  pa- 
rents being  first  cousins,)  she  was  de- 
scended from  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  who 
married  the  Lady  Ann  Ann  esley,  daughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Anglesey.  Perhaps 
no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom,  cer- 
tainly none  of  its  size,  possessed  so  re- 
fined and  cultivated  a society  as  War- 
rington while  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Academy.  Miss  Aikin,  however,  was  too 
young  to  benefit  by  it,  as  she  was  only 
three  years  old  when  her  father  re- 
moved to  Yarmouth,  where  he  practised 
medicine  for  several  years.  In  1792  he 
removed  to  London,  and  without  wholly 
renouncing  the  medical  profession,  which 
had  never  been  very  congenial  to  his 
taste,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  literature.  Of  the  many  elabor- 
ate and  useful  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, none  has  had  so  w’ide  a circula- 
tion as  the  “ Evenings  at  Home,”  writ- 
ten by  him  in  conjunction  with  his 
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gifted  sister,  Anna  Lsetitia  Barbauld. 
It  still  keeps  its  place  in  the  juvenile 
library,  notwithstanding  the  profusion 
of  books  which  have  since  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  knowledge 
attractive  to  the  young.  Dr.  Aikin  on 
leaving  London  established  himself  at 
Stoke  Newington,  and  here  Miss  Aikin 
lived  with  her  parents  till  the  death  of 
her  father  in  December,  1822.  He  had 
carefully  cultivated  the  talent  which  she 
early  displayed,  and  her  literary  attain- 
ments far  exceeded  those  which  at  that 
period  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  sex. 
The  best  French  and  Italian  authors 
were  familiar  to  her,  and  she  read  the 
Latin  Classics  with  facility.  Her  father’s 
studies  were  literary,  historical,  and 
biographical,  and  this  naturally  guided 
the  course  of  his  daughter’s  reading. 
In  1818  she  produced  her  first  historical 
work,  " Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.”  The  subject  was  happily 
chosen ; a female  reign  was  fitly  illus- 
trated by  a female  pen.  The  plan  com- 
prehended the  private  life  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  domestic  history  of  the  period ; 
biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  who  formed  her  brilliant 
court;  and  notices  of  the  manners, 
opinions,  and  literature  of  the  age.  The 
author  had  prepared  herself  for  the 
work  by  careful  research  into  the  ample 
materials  which  the  memoirs  of  that 
time  furnish;  they  were  skilfully  con- 
densed and  combined  so  as  to  form  an 
animated  picture  of  England  in  a reign 
which  Englishmen  have  always  contem- 
plated with  pride.  The  public  received 
it  very  favourably,  and  it  was  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  Miss  Aikin  to  have 
gained  the  approbation  of  men  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  as  Professor  Smythe 
and  Mr.  Hallam.  Through  life  she  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  friendship.  Two 
similar  works  on  the  Reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  followed,  but  they  did 
not  increase  the  reputation  which  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
cured for  the  author.  The  characters  of 
the  first  two  kings  of  the  Stuart  line  are 
less  attractive  than  the  last  of  the  Tu- 
dors, and  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  pre- 
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sents  to  an  historian  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  any  in  our  annals. 
Miss  Aikin  published  biographical  me- 
moirs of  her  father,  and  of  his  sister 
Mrs.  Barbauld.  Both  may  be  regarded 
as  works  of  filial  piety:  for  her  aunt 
shared  with  her  father  in  the  reverence 
and  affection  with  which  she  regarded 
the  union  of  virtue  and  talent.  The 
cast  of  her  own  mind  fitted  her  better 
for  sympathizing  with  the  strong  prac- 
tical sense,  the  liberal  views,  and  the 
literary  diligence  of  her  father,  than 
with  the  sensibility  and  poetical  ele- 
gance of  her  aunt.  Her  own  principal 
poetical  work,  “Epistles  on  Women,”  is 
a specimen  of  that  moral  and  didactic 
poetry  of  which  Pope  had  given  the 
model, — terse  and  compact  in  language 
and  smooth  in  versification,  but  not 
aiming  at  the  higher  qualities  of  ima- 
gination or  invention.  With  a taste 
formed  in  this  school,  and  that  of  ancient 
literature,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  she  had 
little  relish  for  the  works  of  those  who 
have  been  called  the  Lake  poets  or  the 
elaborate  diction  and  deep-drawn  senti- 
ments of  Tennyson.  Her  smaller  poeti- 
cal pieces,  some  of  which  appeared  in 
the  “Athenaeum,”  edited  by  her  father, 
are  marked  by  elegance  and  fancy.  She 
addressed  a consolatory  poem  to  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  been  deeply  wounded 
by  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  “ Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland”  by  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Beview.”  The  death  of  Gilbert 
Wakefield  called  forth  a poetical  tribute 
from  her  pen,  in  which  justice  is  ren- 
dered to  his  uncompromising  integrity 
and  public  spirit.  His  daughter  was 
her  most  intimate  friend,  and  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  her  brother,  the 
“ Charles”  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  “ Early 
Lessons.” 

Miss  Aikin  possessed  in  a remarkable 
degree  the  art  of  conversation — an  art 
which  seems  in  some  danger  of  being 
lost  in  the  crowds  which  modern  fashion 
brings  together.  It  was  not,  however, 
an  art  cultivated  for  display;  whether 
in  intercourse  with  a single  friend,  in  a 
small  circle,  or  an  assemblage  of  persons 
of  intellectual  attainments  equal  to  her 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


own,  there  was  the  same  flow  of  anec- 
dote, quotation,  and  allusion,  furnished 
by  a most  retentive  memory,  and  en- 
livened by  wit  and  humour.  She  loved 
discussion,  and  was  not  always  tolerant 
of  opposition  to  her  opinions,  which 
sometimes,  especially  in  later  life,  had 
stiffened  into  prejudices.  Her  temper 
was  quick,  and  her  resentment  strongly 
expressed  when  she  thought  injustice 
was  done  towards  those  whom  she  loved 
and  revered,  but  her  affections  were  also 
warm,  her  friendships  steady,  and  she 
discharged  in  an  exemplary  manner  the 
painful  duties  which  devolved  upon  her 
in  the  last  years  of  her  parents’  lives. 

After  the  death'  of  her  father.  Miss 
Aikin  removed  to  Hampstead,  where  the 
remainder  of  her  life  was  chiefly  spent. 
Besides  family  connexions  she  enjoyed 
here  the  society  of  several  valued  friends, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, the  son  of  the  celebrated  political 
writer.  Mallet  du  Pan.  The  vicinity  of 
Hampstead  to  the  Metropolis  afforded 
her  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of 
intercourse  with  a more  varied  society. 
She  continued  to  reside  there  after  her 
mother’s  death,  but  in  1845  she  joined 
the  family  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Le  Breton, 
with  whom,  first  at  Wimbledon,  and 
afterwards  at  Hampstead,  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  her  life  were  tran- 
quilly and  happily  past. 

Miss  Aikin’s  principal  works  are, — 
“Epistles  on  Women,”  published  1810; 
“ Lorimer,  a Tale,”  1814  ; “ Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  1818 ; “ Memoirs  of 
James  L,”  1822 ; “ Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Aikin,”  1823 ; “ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,” 1825 ; “ Memoirs  of  Charles  I.,” 
1833 ; “ Memoirs  of  Addison,”  1843. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Bee.  19,  1863.  The  Rev.  John  Gibson  (p. 
260)  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.  in  1836  ; when  or  how  he  acquired  the 
degree  of  D.D.  we  are  not  informed.  He  was 
author  of  “ Testimony  of  the  Church  to  the 
Nature  and  Effects  of  Holy  Baptism,”  London, 
8vo. ; “ Manual  of  Prayers  University  Ser- 
mons, and  Tracts  on  the  lists  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
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Dec.  24.  The  Rev.  Richard  SanTcey  (p.  261), 
■who  -was  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford, 
published  Sermons,  London,  8vo.,  1841,  and 
“An  English  Churchman’s  Reason  for  his 
Hope,”  London,  12mo.,  1851. 

Jan.  3, 1864.  The  Rev.  Joshua  (not  Joseph) 
Roicley  (p.  261)  -was  a younger  son  of  Admiral 
Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  hart.,  and  -was  educated  at 
St.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  -where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1791,  M.A.  1794.  It  is  said  that  as 
Chaplain  of  Lancaster  Castle  he  attended  the 
execution  of  no  less  than  170  criminals.  He 
■was  presented  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Stalmine,  Lancashire,  in  1799,  and  held  the 
same  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jan.  5.  The  Yery  Rev.  Horace  Townsend 
Keicman,  M.A.  (p.  261),  was  author  of  “ A Brief 
Yie-w  of  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time,”  18mo.,  1844  and 
1856. 

Jan.  12.  At  Guilshorough,  Northampton, 
aged  59,  the  Rev.  John  David  Watson,  Yicar. 

Jan.  19.  Aged  73,  the  Rev.  John  Osborne 
Kinns,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Jan.  21.  Suddenly  (at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  Robinson,  of  Drypool),  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
John  Blezard,  many  years  Chaplain  of  Hull 
Borough  Gaol. 

Jan.  25.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  aged  72, 
the  Rev,  Ellis  Williams,  Rector  of  Pinxton, 
Derbyshire. 

The  Rev.  W.  JJ.  Chettle,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Nottingham,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Union. 

Jan.  26.  At  Lyne-house,  Surrey,  aged  65, 
the  Rev.  John  Broadicood. 

Jan.  27.  At  Dawlish,  after  a short  illness, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Sti’ong,  late  Rector  of  Brough- 
ton Gifford,  Wilts. 

Jan.  28.  At  Godalming,  Surrey,  aged  83, 
the  Rev.  George  Abbot,  of  Southwich,  H mts. 

At  Strashurg,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sam  uel 
Joseph,  sometime  a Je-wish  Rabbi  at  Bedford, 
afterwards  TravelUng  Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
and  from  1847  to  1856  Chaplain  of  Chester 
Castle.  He  published  “ Reasons  for  Embracing 
Christianity,”  1834,  and  “Memoirs  of  Prisoners 
in  Chester  Castle,”  1853. 

At  Colwell,  Lindfleld,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
George  Dixon,  Incumbent  of  Wivelsfield. 

Ja7i.  29.  Aged  77  (thirty-nine  hours  after 
the  death  of  his  -wife,  aged  75),  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pitman  Jones,  M.A.,  Incumbentof  St.Thomas’s, 
Preston. 

Jan.  30.  At  Bradshot,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Tindall,  \\cdiv  of  Empshot,  Hampshire, 
after  two  days’  illness,  caused  by  a faU. 

Jan.  31.  At  Palgrave  Rectory,  Suffolk,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Charles  Martyn,  M.A.,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Palgrave. 

At  Tunbridge  NYells,  aged  83,  the  'Rex.  Henry 
George  Keene,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Hindustani  Literature  at  Hailey- 
bury  College.  He  published  “Persian  Fables 
for  Young  and  Old,”  London,  12mo.,J1833,  and 
“Persian  Tales,”  London,  12mo.,  1835. 


Feb.  1.  In  Euston-square,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Cumine  Moi’toii,  Incumbent  of  Chipperfield, 
King’s  Langley,  Herts. 

The  Rev.  James  Hearn,  Rector  of  Hatford, 
Berks.  He  -was  a native  of  Cornwall,  and 
migrated  from  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  1810.  He  was  author  of  Sermons, 
and  of  various  letters  and  papers  in  periodicals. 

Feb.  2.  At  the  Rectory,  Bethnal-green,  aged 
71,  the  Rev.  T.  Gibsoji,  D.D.,  for  many  years 
senior  Curate  and  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  St. 
Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green,  and  formerly  Lec- 
turer of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street.  He  was 
not  educated  at  any  University,  but  after  being 
many  years  in  Holy  Orders  he  obtained  the 
senior  curacy  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green, 
at  a time  when  few  of  the  district  churches 
which  now  exist  there  were  built.  The  Rector 
was  the  Rev.  Joshua  King,  who  held  the  family 
li-ving  of  Woodchurch,  Cheshire,  and  seldom 
■visited  Bethnal-green.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
King,  in  1862,  the  Bishop  of  London  gave 
Mr.  Gibson  the  vacant  rectory,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  confeiaed  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  He  published  “Reasons  for 
Attachment  and  Conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,”  8vo.,  1834 ; “ Practical  Sermons  on 
the  Festivals  for  Family  Reading,”  8vo.,  1840  ; 
“Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph,”  8vo., 
1849;  “The  Intermediate  State”  (a  sermon), 
1858. 

Fel.  3.  At  Bounds-park,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
aged  83,  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  bart., 
eldest  brother  of  the  late  Yiscount  Hardinge. 
The  rev.  baronet  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1801. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Crowhurst,  near  Battle,  Sussex, 
and  in  1809  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Tunbridge,  Kent.  The  latter  benefice  he 
held  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  married, 
in  1816,  Emily  Bradford,  second  dan.  of  Ken- 
neth Callender,  esq.,  of  Craigforth,  eo.  Stirling, 
and  is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  son 
Henry  Charles,  who  was  bom  in  1830.  The 
baronetcy  was  conferred,  in  1801,  on  Richard 
Hardinge,  esq.,  with  remainder  in  default  of 
issue  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  father.  His 
brother.  Captain  George  Nicholas  Hardinge, 
a distinguished  naval  officer,  fell  in  command 
of  His  Majesty’s  ship  “ Fiorenzo,”  after  captur- 
ing the  “PiedmoDtaise”  frigate,  and  was  voted 
a public  monument  in  St.  Paid’s  Cathedral. 

Feb.  4.  At  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  sud- 
denly, aged  34,  the  Rev.  William  Wood  is 
Harvey,  Master  of  Alleyne’s  Grammar  School, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter. 

Feb.  5.  At  Bromfield-house,  Camphill,  Bir- 
mingham, the  residence  of  his  brother,  aged 
42,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Crichley,  M.A.,  late  Curate 
of  St.  Matthias’,  Bethnal-green. 

Feb.  6.  At  Seaford,  Sussex,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  James  Carnegie,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Seaford. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  h-ving  in  1824.  The 
beautiful  church  of  Seaford,  the  restoration  of 
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■which  was  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
energy  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  -will  he  his  best 
monument. 

Feh.  7.  At  Hastings,  aged  52,  the  Eev.  W. 
A.  Newman,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Dean  of 
Cape  Town,  a clergyman  well  known  to  and 
highly  esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  Church- 
men. He  was  a laborious  and  efficient  parish 
priest,  and  a very  attractive  preacher.  Since 
his  return  home  he  had  been  subject  to  much 
ill  health,  and  had  been  prostrated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  on  which  subject  he  had 
very  shortly  before  his  own  decease  published 
a little  hook  called  “Verses  on  Lent  and  Easter 
Tide  : or.  The  Suffering  and  the  Glory  which 
shall  Follow.”  He  published  in  1847  “ The 
Martyr’s  Dreams  and  other  Poems,”  “ The 
Gospel  of  Christ”  (1848),  and  “ Memoir  of  John 
Montagu ; or,  A Sketch  of  Cape  Affairs”  (1843- 
53).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  “ South  African 
Magazine”  from  1850  to  1852. 

Feh.  8,  Suddenly,  at  Henbant,  Llandissil, 
Cardiganshire,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  David  Davies, 
formerly  Incumbent  of  Long  Sutton,  Hants. 

Feb.  11.  At  Sidbury,  Devon,  aged  90,  the 
Rev.  n.  Fellowes,  fifty-one  years  Vicar  of 
that  place,  and  formerly  Chaplain  to  King 
George  IV. 

At  Deddington,  of  paralysis,  aged  58,  the 
Rev.  James  Brogden,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  that 
parish.  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1830,  M.A.  1833),  and  was  author  of 
“ Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual,” 
London,  3 vols.,  8vo.,  1842 ; “ Catholic  Safe- 
guards against  the  Errors,  Novelties,  and  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  London, 
3 vols.,  8vo.,  1846  ; and  occasional  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  He  also  contributed  articles  on 
ecclesiastical  law  to  Dr.  Hook’s  “ Church 
Dictionary.” 

Feb.  12.  At  Burgess-hill,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  late  Rector  of  Little  Bealings,  Suffolk. 

Feb.  13.  After  a few  days’  illness  (at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  J.  C.  Whitty,  esq.,  Cotham- 
park,  near  Bristol),  aged  84,  the  Ven.  the 
Archdeacon  of  Kilfenora,  co.  Clare.  He  was 
for  forty  years  Archdeacon,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  Rector  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe. 

At  Paddington,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  John  Giles 
Powell,  Vicar  of  Hilmorton,  Warwickshire. 
He  was  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1826),  and  published  “A  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Western  Australia,  and  an  Account 
of  that  Colony,”  London,  8vo.,  1832. 

Feb.  15.  At  Hanworth,  Norfolk,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Heath,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
the  imited  parishes  of  Hanworth,  Suffield,  and 
Gunton.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  gained  one  of  the 
Members’  prizes  in  that  University  in  1813. 
There  are  verses  by  this  accomplished  classical 
scholar  in  Musce  Etonenses,  ed.  Okes. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Bushbury,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, the  Rev.  William  Lister. 

Feb.  16.  At  Combs  Rectory,  Suffolk,  very 
suddenly,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  Richard  Daniel, 
Rector  of  Combs. 
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Feb.  17.  Aged  39,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Tnckniss, 
Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Oldham. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Braintree,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
John  Denis  Browne,  Vicar  of  Braintree,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  George  To-wnshend  Browne, 
esq.,  of  Hampton,  near  Bath,  and  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Earl  of  Altamont. 

At  Tockington,  near  Bristol,  aged  88,  the 
Rev.  James  Jarvis  Peach. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Sept.  16,  1863.  Wm.  Mordey,  esq.  (p.  251). 
In  conjunction  with  Wm.  Haslewood,  M.D., 
he  published  “ History  and  Medical  Treatment 
of  Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  Sunderland,  1831,” 
London,  8vo-,  1832. 

Nov.  10.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  An- 
nette, wife  of  Major  Paul,  H.M.’s  65th  Regt., 
Auckland,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr. 
McKellar,  of  Battersea,  Surrey. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  Queen’s  Redoubt,  Pokeno, 
New  Zealand,  aged  38,  Capt.  Henry  Mercer, 
R.A.,  of  wounds  I’eceived  in  action  at  the 
attack  upon  Rangariri. 

Nov.  26.  In  New  Windsor,  New  York,  aged 
76,  Lucy  Channing,  widow  of  William  W. 
Russel,  esq.,  formerly  of  New  York,  the  last 
survi'ving  sister  of  the  late  William  Ellery 
Channing. 

Dec.  2.  At  Andover,  America,  aged  57, 
Jane  M.,  wife  of  ex-President  Pierce,  and  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  the  second  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

At  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Major  George  Longmore,  late 
of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  25,  Sarah  Nesfield,  wife  of  John 
George  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Shanghae,  and  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cookson,  Vicar  of  Maxey, 
Northamptonshire. 

Dec.  7.  Frederick  Thomas  Sergeant,  esq., 
M.A.  (p.  262),  published  “ Aids  for  Students 
of  Conveyancing,”  London,  8vo.,  1847. 

At  the  Queen’s  Redoubt,  New  Zealand, 
Lieut.-Col.  Austen,  2nd  battalion  14th  Regt., 
of  a wound  received  in  action  Nov.  20. 

Dec.  10.  At  Sumbulpore,  Georgina,  wife  of 
Major  H.  B.  Impey,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

At  Bograh,  aged  36,  Thomas  Pascal  Larkins, 
esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  Magistrate  and  Collector  at 
Bograh,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Pascal 
Larkins,  esq.,  B.C.S. 

Dec.  11.  At  Kishnaghur  (at  the  house  of 
her  son-in-law,  H.  L.  Hanison,  esq.,  Bengal 
C.S.),  aged  46,  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Gilbert 
Abbot  a Beckett,  esq..  Metropolitan  Police 
Magistrate,  and  wife  of  George  Jones,  esq., 
of  the  Iimer  Temple. 

Dec.  14.  At  Chandah,  Susan  Harriet,  wife 
of  Lieut.  Edward  Cave,  7th  M.N.I. 

Dec.  15.  Major  H.  B.  Impey,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Sumbulpore. 

Dec.  17.  At  Saugor,  Central  India,  M. 
McNeill  Rind,  esq..  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals,  Saugor  Circle. 
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Dec.  20.  At  Midnapore,  aged  42,  Richard 
Henry  Russell,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  George  Edward  Russell, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.,  and  of  Hyde- 
park-st. 

Dec.  22.  At  Singapore,  Thomas  Moncreiff, 
esq.,  of  Shanghae,  China,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Wellwood  Moncreiff,  hart. 

Dec.  23.  At  Dinnington-hall,  Yorkshire, 
aged  53,  Mary,  wife  of  J.  C.  Athorpe,  esq. 

Dec.  24.  George  Leapingwell,  esq.,  LL.D. 
(p.  264),  published  “ A ]\Ianual  of  the  Roman 
Civil  Law,  arranged  according  to  the  Syllabus 
of  Dr.  Hallifax.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court.” 
Cambridge,  8vo. 

Dec.  25.  Francis  Boott,  esq.,  M.D.  (p.  264), 
was  author  of  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Medical  Opinions  of  John  Armstrong,  M.D.  ; 
to  which  is  added,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Facts 
connected  with  those  Forms  of  Fever  attributed 
to  Malaria,”  London,  8vo.,  1833. 

Dec.  28.  At  Brighton,  aged  57,  Barbara 
Currie,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  John 
Cooper. 

Dec.  31.  Suddenly,  in  the  officers’  hospital 
at  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Walter  Landor  Dickens, 
of  the  26th  Native  Infantry  Regt.,  and  doing 
duty  with  the  42nd  Highlanders,  second  son 
of  Charles  Dickens,  esq.,  of  Gad’s-hill,  Kent. 

Lately.  At  Preston,  aged  100,  Mrs.  F.  Coffin, 
one  of  the  hundred  poor  women  who  are  in 
the  annual  receipt  of  “ Rigby’s  charity,”  a por- 
tion of  the  Mayor’s  dole.  She  was  a native  of 
Dublin,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  married 
an  English  soldier  named  Manning,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  the  early  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  until  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
at  Corunna,  in  1809,  where  her  husband  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  she  never  saw 
him  afterwards,  as  he  died  in  the  prison  of 
Vincennes,  France.  She  remained  with  the 
regiment,  however,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  American  war  under  General 
Drammond,  and  she  officiated  as  nurse  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  of  Quebec,  where  she  lost  the 
sight  of  her  right  eye  from  inflammation.  She 
came  to  Preston  in  1815,  became  a factory 
worker,  and  married  a native  of  that  town, 
named  Coffin,  who  left  her  a widow  in  1845. 

Drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  “John  Howell,” 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aged  25,  Wm.  Chambers 
Dixon,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
Dixon,  Vicar  of  Garton  in  Holderness,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  C.  Bagshawe, 
bart.,  of  the  Oaks,  Dei'byshire. 

Jan.  3,  1864.  By  falling  into  the  sea,  on  his 
passage  to  India,  aged  19,  Lewis  de  Crespigny 
Buckle,  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  H.  G. 
Buckle,  Vicar  of  Edlingham. 

Jan.f).  At  Dundee,  Dr.  Osborne,  a well-known 
physician  of  that  town.  “ Dr.  Osborne,  who  was 
a native  of  Ayrshire,  settled  in  Dundee  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  gradually  acquired 
an  extensive  practice.  He  was  naturally  of 
a most  benevolent  disposition,  and  his  attention 
to  the  poor  was  remarkable.  He  was  known 


in  many  cases  not  only  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  skill  and  medicines,  but  also  food  and 
clothing.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist, 
and  loved  nothing  better  than  to  steal  away 
for  a day  or  two  from  the  cares  of  his  practice 
in  Dundee  to  the  wilds  of  Clova  to  collect  the 
Alpine  specimens  to  be  found  in  that  region. 
On  one  of  his  visits  to  Clova  he  discovered  by 
accident  in  a shepherd’s  cottage  poor  Isabel 
Mackenzie,  who  was  bom  without  legs  or 
arms,  and  who,  when  he  first  saw  her,  was  in 
a very  sickly  state,  from  which,  under  his 
kind  attention,  she  speedily  recovered ; and  it 
was  a great  delight  to  him  afterwards  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  her,  written  by  a pen  which 
she  held  in  her  mouth.  His  love  of  botany 
not  unnaturally  attached  him  to  the  late  AVra. 
Gardiner,  the  poet  botanist  of  Dundee,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  last  illness.  Next  to  his 
botanical  zeal  was  his  admiration  for  the  works 
of  Bums,  being  able  to  recite  almost  any  pas- 
sage that  might  be  suggested  to  him.  Nor 
was  his  acquaintance  with  literature  confined 
to  Burns,  but  had  an  extensive  range.  Some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  a number  of  his  patients 
in  Dundee  and  neighbourhood,  as  a mark  of 
their  esteem,  presented  him  with  a handsome 
carriage  and  set  of  harness.  At  this  time  he 
was  in  an  excellent  professional  position,  but 
not  long  after,  unhappily,  he  was  seized  with 
a mental  malady,  which  chiefiy  exhibited  itself 
in  the  loss  of  memory.  He  was  quite  conscious 
of  the  altered  condition  of  bis  mind,  and  re- 
solved, about  three  years  ago,  to  remove  to 
Montrose,  with  the  idea  that  a change  of  place 
might  benefit  his  health.  On  that  occasion  he 
received  another  mark  of  his  patients’  esteem, 
in  the  present  of  a purse  containing  one  hun- 
dred sovereigns.  Unfortunately,  his  removal 
to  Montrose  was  not  attended  with  the  bene- 
ficial results  he  expected.  He  returned  to 
Dundee,  and  so  late  as  last  summer  went  out 
with  a party  of  gentlemen  to  the  Levant.  His 
health,  however,  was  too  much  impaired  to 
receive  any  lasting  benefit ; still  he  continued 
to  give  all  the  attention  in  his  power  to  his 
remaining  patients,  some  of  whom  he  visited 
so  late  as  the  day  before  his  death.  He  was 
seized  in  the  morning  with  an  attack  so  alarm- 
ing that  the  fears  of  his  friends  were  realized 
by  his  expiring  in  the  evening.”— Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jan.  7.  Aged  86,  Grace,  relict  of  Capt. 
James  Kean,  R.N. 

Jan.  10.  At  St.  Alphege  Rectory,  Canter- 
bury, aged  85,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hutchesson.  She 
was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hutches- 
son, M.A.,  Rector  of  Elmstone,  and  Vicar  of 
Northboume,  in  Kent,  by  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Beale,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Pery.  She  was  bom  at  Northboume  in  1779, 
but  removed  to  Canterbury  with  her  widowed 
mother  and  family  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
During  more  than  fifty  years  she  had  resided 
in  the  rectory-house  of  St.  Alphege  parish. 
Imitating  the  example  of  her  lately  deceased 
and  lamented  brother,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Hutch- 
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esson  (see  Obituary  for  Dec.  1863,  p.  783),  and 
actuated  by  a like  spirit  of  Christian  bene- 
volence, this  pious  lady  (who  was  a loyal 
daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  during 
her  lifetime  “ full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  she”  unostentatiously  and  quietly 
“ did,”)  has  bequeathed  the  following  legacies 
to  various  charitable  institutions;  viz.  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  £1,000  New  3 per  cents.;  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, £1,000  Consols;  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  £500  Consols ; to  the 
Clergy-Orphan  Corporation,  £500  Consols ; to 
the  Society  for  Supplying  Additional  Curates, 
£500  Consols ; to  the  Kent  County  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital,  £300  Consols ; to  the  Destitute 
Sailors’  Asylum,  £100  3 per  cents.  Reduced; 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  £200 
3 per  cents.  Reduced ; to  St.John’s  Founda- 
tion School,  £200  New  3 per  cents. ; to  the 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital,  £250  Consols  ; 
to  the  Canterbury  Dispensary,  £250  Consols  ; 
to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood,  £300 
Consols. 

Jan.  12,  At  Norwich,  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
formerly  a member  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
company  of  comedians,  afterwards  conductor 
of  a school  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  and  sub- 
sequently a resident  at  Lynn,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  known  as  a most  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  band  of  the  Musical  Union,  He  was 
author  of  “ A Companion  and  Key  to  the  His- 
tory of  England,”  London,  8vo.,  1832. 

Jan.  14.  Aged  87,  Mr.  Frederick  Huth,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Huth  and  Co.,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Jan.  15.  At  Elwickbank,  Shapinshay,  aged 
65,  James  T.  Calder,  esq,,  author  of  the 
“History  of  Caithness,”  &c. 

Jan.  16,  In  Portugal-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  90, 
Mrs.  Ann  Skinner,  of  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
widow  of  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Skinner. 

Jan.  17.  At  Choisi,  Guernsey,  aged  66,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Robert  Thorpe,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army. 

At  Hereford,  aged  76,  John  Bleech  Lye, 
esq.,  M.D. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  78,  John  Farnell,  esq., 
head  of  the  firm  of  Farnell  and  VV atson,  brewers, 
lie  closed  a life  of  active  benevolence  by  leav- 
ing bequests  amounting  to  £22,000  to  various 
charitable  institutions, 

Jan.  18.  At  Camden-town,  aged  75,  Ehza 
Parker,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  Henry,  First 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  She  was  the 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Parker  Forth, 
esq..  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  France  in  1789. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Newnham-on-Severn, 
aged  64,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brice. 

Jan.  19.  At  Edinburgh,  Emilia,  widow  of 
Major  Power,  29th  Regt.,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  bart.,  of  Ulbster,  Caithness- 
shire,  formerly  wife  of  Henry  Bertie,  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Tollemache. 

Jan.  20.  Aged  77,  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander 


Barton,  K.H,,  of  Ballaird  and  Alticane.  He 
entered  the  army  in  the  year  1806,  as  cornet 
in  the  12th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Lancers), 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  ; in  the 
Peninsula  from  April,  1812,  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  including  the  Cavalry  affairs  at  Castrajon, 
Quintana  de  Puenta,  and  Monastro ; the  battles 
of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  and  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian.  He  served  also  at  Waterloo. 
He  retired  from  the  service  in  Jan,  1837. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  aged  51,  Capt,  John 
J.  B,  Frere,  R.N.  See  Obituahy. 

Aged  73,  John  Groom,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  North- 
ampton, 

At  Suez,  Egypt,  Phoebe,  wife  of  the  Right 
Rev.  W,  J.  Boone,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  American 
Episcopalian  Mission  at  Shanghae,  China.  She 
was  a native  of  South  Carolina. 

At  Southsea,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Mary  Sophy 
Myall,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Gregory,  formerly  Rector  of  Hundon,  Suffolk, 
and  niece  of  the  late  Admiral  Gregory. 

Jan.  21.  At  Westerham,  Kent,  aged  82, 
Jane  Deborah,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Edward 
Green,  esq.,  of  Wilden  Shrubbery,  Bedford- 
shire, and  sister  of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir 
Andrew  Pellett  Green,  K.C.H. 

At  Cossington,  Leicestershire,  aged  86, 
Frances,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hulse. 

At  Ospringe,  Kent,  aged  84,  Miss  Mary 
Murton. 

Jan.  22.  At  his  residence,  Ballysteen,  co. 
Limerick,  aged  86,  Edmond  Westroop,  esq., 

J.P. 

At  Peterborough-house,  Fulham,  aged  89, 
William  Terry,  esq.,  formerly  Capt.  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blue). 

At  Southampton,  aged  71,  William  Henry 
Woodin,  esq.,  retired  Commander  R.N. 

At  Rochester,  aged  69,  Comm.  George  Ley, 
R.N. 

Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Frederick  Lowry 
Barnwell,  esq.,  of  Heath-house,  Twickenham. 

Aged  29,  John  H.  Haycock,  esq.,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  youngest  son  of 
Edward  Haycock,  esq.,  the  Priory,  Shrews- 
bury. 

At  Menaipon,  Anglesey,  aged  24,  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Wynn,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams,  Rector  of  Llangeinwen. 

At  Twyford,  Berks.,  aged  69,  Emily,  widow 
of  Charles  Edward  Armstrong,  esq. 

At  Nice,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Taylor,  relict  of  Edw. 
Taylor,  esq.,  formerly  of  Bifrons,  Kent. 

At  her  residence,  Great  Western-terr.,  West- 
bourne-park,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Col. 
Alexander  Baillie,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Brighton,  Mary  Jane,  second  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Scott,  of  Gawcott, 
Bucks.,  and  subsequently  Rector  of  Wap- 
penham,  Northants.,  and  granddau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford,  Bucks. 

At  Malta,  aged  20,  Albert  Grant  Dunn,  esq.. 
Ensign  100th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  Heni-y  Dunn,  of  Chester-sq.,  and 
formerly  Receiver-Gen.  of  Canada. 
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At  Criekhowell,  Breconsliia-e,  aged  72,  Riclid, 
Davies,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  74t]i  Regt.  He 
served  in  the  Third  Division,  under  the  com- 
maad  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  had  received 
the  Peninsular  medal  with  seven  clasps. 

Jan.  23.  At  St.  Leonard’s,  near  Windsor, 
Lady  Brinckman,  of  Sundome  Castle.  She 
was  Annabella,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Corbet, 
esq.,  of  Sundome  Castle,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  decease  of  her  brother,  Dryden 
Robert  Corbet,  esq.,  who  died  a bachelor  in 
1859.  She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in  1841 
Sir  Theodore  Henry  Lavington  Brinckman, 
who  resumed  that  name  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Broadhead  in  1842,  by  royal  licence,  his 
grandfather  ha-ving  previously  taken  the  latter 
instead  of  the  former  under  Act  of  Parliament. 

At  Duffield  - bank,  near  Derby,  aged  70, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Cell. 

At  Wareside  Parsonage,  aged  78,  Mary 
Amelia,  widow  of  William  Higgens,  esq. 

At  Rother-hill,  near  Midhiu'st,  aged  83, 
Anna  Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Heming. 

At  Hastings,  aged  84,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Daniel  Butler  Dawes,  esq.,  formerly  ofWin- 
chelsea,  Sussex. 

At  Torquay,  Jemima,  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Harden,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev. 
"Wra.  Newcome,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Jan.  2^.  At  his  residence,  Camberwell-grove, 
aged  76,  Thomas  AVaugh,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  D.D. 

In  Upper  Leeson-st.,  Dublin,  Camline  Sophia, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gerrard  Fairtlough, 
of  Ahinagh,  co.  Cork. 

At  Henley-park,  Henley-on-Thames,  aged 
88,  John  W^illiam  Newell  Birch,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  80,  Anne  Susannah,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Pryce  Maurice,  of  Lloran,  Den- 
bighshire. 

At  Rauceby  Vicarage,  near  Sleaford,  aged  90, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  Scott,  esq.,  of 
Bootham,  York. 

Jan.  25.  At  Springfield,  W’’arwickshire, 
Louisa  Anne,  widow  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie, 
bart.,  of  Bosworth-park,  Leicestershire.  She 
was  the  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Evan  Lloyd,  K.C.H.,  of  Eemey-hall,  Shrop- 
shire, by  the  Dowager  Lady  Trimlestown.  She 
married,  March  16,  1841,  Sir  Willoughby  W. 
Dixie,  eighth  Baronet,  of  Bosworth-park, 
l.eicestershire,  by  whom  she  had  issue  three 
daus. 

In  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-squai’e,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Meredyth,  relict  of  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Collis  Meredyth,  bart. 

At  the  Hawthorns,  Twyford,  Berks.,  aged 
74,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Law.  She  married,  on 
the  22nd  of  ^lay,  1811,  the  Hon.  Charles  Ewan 
Law,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Cambridge  University,  and 
Recorder  of  London,  son  of  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Ellcnborougli,  the  next  brother  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Ellenborough.  By  him  the  deceased 
lady  leaves  issue  one  son  and  three  daus.  The 
eldest  dau.  is  married  to  Lord  Kilmaine,  and 
the  second  is  a nun,  Superior  of  a Franciscan 
convciit  at  Gorcy,  Wexford.  Her  only  son. 


[March, 

Charles  Edmund,  heir  - presumptive  to  the 
barony,  is  a colonel  in  the  Army. 

At  Chilliswood,  near  Taunton,  aged  75,  Jas. 
Vibart,  esq..  Commander  R.N. 

At  Bloxham,  aged  91,  Mary,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Hyde,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Oxford,  and  for  many  years  Curate  of  Witney, 
Oxon. 

At  Manby-haU,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
77,  W^Bliam  Teale  Welfitt,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Rochester,  aged  63,  Rebekah,  wife  of 
John  Foord,  esq.,  J.P.,  Kent. 

Jan.  26.  At  Munich,  aged  79,  Herr  Leo  von 
Klenze,  the  architect  of  the  Walhalla,  the 
Glyptothek,  and  other  public  edifices  of  that 
capital. 

At  his  residence,  Marylebone-road,  aged  84, 
Michael  Lambton  Este,  M.D.,  late  of  the  1st 
Life  Guards. 

At  Avening  Court,  Gloucestershire,  aged  73, 
Mary  Spencer,  wife  of  Robert  Onebye  Walker, 
esq. 

At  Percy-house,  Cheltenham,  aged  77,  Elea- 
nor, widow  of  George  Benneit,  esq.,  Q.C. 

At  his  residence,  St.  John’s-villa,  Clifton, 
aged  66,  Thomas  Blood,  esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
the  last  Recorder  of  Youghal,  co.  Cork. 

At  her  residence,  Richmond,  aged  44,  Rose 
Ann,  wife  of  Major  H.  Skinner. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Aldworth,  Berkshire,  aged 
29,  Jessy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  LI.  Lloyd,  B.D. 

At  Eastholme,  Torquay,  aged  16,  Mary  Max- 
well, eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Roughton 
Hogg. 

Jan.  27.  At  Valetta,  Malta,  Major  Robert 
Dillon,  late  32nd  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Dillon,  bart.,  of  Lismullen,  co. 
Meath.  The  “Malta  Observer”  says  of  the 
deceased,  that  during  his  long  residence  in 
that  island  the  gallant  old  officer  had  gained 
general  esteem  and  affection.  Major  Dillon 
served  with  the  32nd  Regt.  at  Copenhagen  in 
1807  ; the  campaign  of  1808-9  in  Spain,  includ- 
ing the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera,  retreat  to, 
and  battle  of  Coi'unna  ; in  1809  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  siege  and  capture  of  Flushing; 
in  1812  was  in  support  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  in  the  covering  anny  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Badajoz.  He  retired  from 
the  service  in  Nov.  1818,  and  had  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Malta  ever  since.  For  his  services 
he  had  received  the  war  medal  with  three 
clasps. 

In  Hyde-park -gardens,  aged  67,  Mary  Anne, 
wife  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  T.  Kindersley. 

At  Ramsgate,  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Crowther. 

In  Gloucester-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  suddenly, 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  aged  63, 
Richard  Leigh  Trafford,  esq.,  late  of  Ough- 
trington-hall,  Cheshu-e. 

At  West  Lulworth,  aged  68,  Walter  Kendall, 
esq.,  of  the  Lawn,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

At  Godaiming,  Surrey,  aged  76,  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Mellersh,  esq.,  banker. 

In  Montague-street,  Portman-sq.,  aged  79, 
Maria,  widow  of  Edward  Hodge,  esq..  Major 
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7th  Hussars,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Bacon,  Premier  Baronet,  B,avening* 
ham-hall,  Norfolk. 

Jan.  28.  At  Rosiere,  Lyndhurst,  Hants., 
aged  77,  Harriet,  Coimtess  Dowager  of  Erroll. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  third  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Somerville,  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Wriothesley  Digby. 
She  was  bom  in  1786,  and  married  in  1816,  as 
his  third  wife,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Eiroll 
(grandfather  of  the  present  Earl),  who  died  in 
1819.  There  was  issue  of  this  marriage  a son 
and  two  daus. the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Somerville 
Hay ; Fanny,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright, Aynhoe,  Northants.,  and  Margaret 
Julia,  married  to  F.  A.  Lushington,  esq. 

At  Woodside-lodge,  Amersham,  Annabella 
Adeane,  wife  of  Major-General  Warde,  R A. 

At  Hanger-hill,  aged  70,  George  Wood,  esq., 
of  Hanger-hill,  Middlesex,  and  Culmington, 
Shropshire. 

At  Warwick-gardens,  Kensington,  aged  22, 
James  Henry  Pulman,  late  H.M.’s  Indian 
Navy,  second  son  of  John  Pulman,  esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister. 

At  Leamington,  Louisa,  widow  of  T.  M. 
Lawrance,  esq.,  of  Dunsly-hall,  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  29.  At  Stour  Provost,  Dorset,  Julia 
Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Maitland. 

In  Percy-pl.,  Clapham-road,  aged  61,  Hester, 
widow  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Soper. 

At  Milford-house,  Hampstead,  aged  82,  Lucy, 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Aikin,  M.D.  See  Obituary. 

At  Boltons,  S.W.,  Miss  Anne  Vincent  Ste- 
vens, late  of  Hermitage-lodge,  North-end, 
Fulham,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Stevens,  M.A.,  of  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  30.  In  Oxford-terr.,  Hyde-park,  aged 
81,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  Clerk- 
Kenuedy,  K.C.B.,  K.H.,'of  Knoekgray,  Kirkud- 
brightshire.  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys.  See 
Obituary. 

Aged  88,  Adm.  John  Thompson,  R.N.,  of 
Longparish,  Hants. 

In  Albion-street,  Hyde-park,  aged  82,  Major 
Abbey. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Edwards,  Rector  of  Barningham  and 
Coney  Weston,  Suffolk. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  82,  Pamela,  relict  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Andrews,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  and 
formerly  of  H.M.’s  19th  Regiment. 

At  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham,  aged 
78,  Lucy,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Pres- 
ton, Rector  of  Edgeworth,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Lucy  Elizabeth  Bullock, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Bullock,  esq., 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

Jan.  31.  At  Hun tly -lodge,  Aberdeenshire, 
aged  69,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  She  was  Eli- 
zabeth, dau.  of  Alexander  Brodie,  esq.,  of 
Arnhall,  by  the  only  dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Wm. 
Wemyss,  and  was  born  in  1794.  In  1813  she 
married  George,  5th  Duke  of  Gordon,  who 
dying  without  issue  in  1836,  the  title  became 
extinct.  The  Duchess  has  for  some  years  past 
lived  in  a very  retired  manner  at  Huntly- 


lodge,  doing  a great  deal  of  good  among  the 
poor,  promoting  education,  and  otherwise 
working  for  the  good  of  the  district.  She  was 
also  the  main  founder  and  a great  supporter  of 
the  out-door  religious  meetings,  known  as 
“ revivals,”  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  years  in  Huntly. 

At  Peckham,  aged  41,  Capt.  John  W.  Med- 
hurst,  late  of  H.M.’s  99th  Regt.,  and  Town- 
Major  of  Hongkong. 

At  Abingdon,  aged  77,  Edward  Cowcher, 
esq.,  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  Coroners  for  the 
county  of  Berks. 

At  Woolwich,  of  scarlet  fever,  Ellen  Web- 
ster, wife  of  Capt.  T.  Bent,  Royal  Marines 
Light  Infantry. 

At  Ynispenllwch-house,  near  Swansea,  aged 
88,  Mrs.  Freeman. 

At  the  Green,  King’s  Caple,  Herefordshire, 
aged  75,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Cooke,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Caple-court,  King’s  Caple. 

At  Walton  Rectory,  near  Clevedon,  aged  33, 
Eleanora  Jane,  second  dau.  of  Edmund  Hardy, 
esq.,  late  Col.  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  brother’s,  Greenford-place,  near  Har- 
row, aged  74,  J.  P.  Clark,  esq.,  M.A.,  late  of 
Sackville-street,  and  Fingask,  Inverness-shire. 

Lately.  Alexander  Black,  D.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Exegetical  Theology  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  Black  was  a native  of  Aber- 
deen, where  he  received  his  education,  first  at 
the  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Ma- 
rischal  College.  After  passing  through  the 
Divinity  Hall,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Dr.  Ross,  East  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  he 
was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  Tarves,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Mearns, 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Upon  the  death  of 
Principal  Brown,  Dr.  Black  in  1831  became 
his  successor  in  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in 
Marischal  College.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  tongues  procured  him,  in 
1839,  a place  in  a deputation  sent  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  Palestine.  At  the  disruption, 
Dr.  Black  attached  himself  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  in  1844  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Exe- 
getical Theology  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  he  retired  in  1856.  He  has 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

At  Copenhagen,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Hagd,  last 
surviving  dau.  of  the  first  Chevalier  Ruspini. 
She  had  resided  in  that  capital  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years. 

Feh.  1.  At  Venice,  aged  44,  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Parma.  See  Obituary. 

At  Bellevue,  near  Bray,  aged  76,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Foster  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  sister  of  the 
late  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci.  See  was 
Letitia,  dau.  of  Catherine,  first  Baroness  Fitz- 
gerald and  Vesci,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Fitz- 
gerald, M.P.,  King’s  Prime  Serjeant-at-law, 
who  sacrificed  all  his  offices  and  retired  into 
private  life  from  his  indignation  at  the  Union. 
She  married,  in  1814,  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Leslie 
Foster,  M.P.,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  afterwards  a Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  but  was  left  a widow  in  1842. 
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At  St.  Jolin’s-wood,  aged  63,  Mary,  widow  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Remmington,  of  the  H.E.I.C.M. 
Service. 

Feh.  2.  Aged  79,  Catherine,  Dowager  Lady 
Cholmeley,  relict  of  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley, 
hart.,  Easton-hall. 

At  Florence,  the  Hon.  Rosalie,  Countess 
D’ Alton,  relict  of  Peter,  Count  D’ Alton,  of 
Grenanstown,  co.  Tipperary,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Nicholas,  Lord  Trimleston. 

At  Clifton,  York,  aged  73,  Major-Gen.  P. 
McPherson,  C.B.,  Col.  of  the  13th  Light  In- 
fantry. See  Obituary. 

At  Paris,  aged  58,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Comte  de  Prebois,  Lieut.-Col.  d’Etat  Major  in 
the  French  Ai'my,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Law,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  C.S. 

At  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  Alicia,  wife  of  John 
Carey,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Lyme  Regis,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Alan  Bellingham,  esq.,  of  Castle  Bel- 
lingham, Ireland. 

In  Weymouth-street,  Portland-place,  Ade- 
laide Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Bryan  Waller  Proc- 
ter, esq.,  better  known  under  his  literary  pseu- 
donym of  “ Barry  Cornwall.”  Miss  Procter, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1835,  first  attracted 
notice  about  five  years  since  by  the  publication 
of  two  volumes  of  poems,  entitled  “Lyrics 
and  Legends”  (1858,  1861),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  “A  Chaplet  of  Verse”  (1862),  and 
she  has  also  been  somewhat  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  as  a contributor  to  the  monthly 
magazines.  She  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
“ Victoria  Regia,”  a volume  containing  a col- 
lection of  poems  from  living  authors,  issued 
from  the  Victoria  Press. 

At  Hollywood-house,  Glenealy,  co.  Wicklow, 
aged  79,  George  Tombe,  esq.,  Q.C. 

Feh.  3.  At  Burleigh,  Hanley  Castle,  Wor- 
cestershire, aged  87,  Esther,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
William  Booty,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Chaddle- 
worth,  Berks.,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

Feh.  4.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  71,  Maj.-Gen. 
Victor,  R.E.  He  entered  the  service  in  June, 
1810,  and  became  first-lieut.  May,  1811.  He 
served  in  the  Peninsula  from  Dec.  1812,  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  including  the  battles  of 
the  Nive,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse  (for  which  he 
received  the  war  medal  with  three  clasps) ; 
became  captain,  June,  1821;  major,  Jan., 
1837  ; lieut.-coL,  April,  1846;  col.,  June,  1854; 
and  was  promoted  to  his  late  rank  in  Dec., 
1854. 

At  Beverley,  aged  72,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas 
Hutton,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Oaklands,  Hants,  (the  residence  of  her 
sister.  Lady  Napier),  Miss  Philipps,  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Philipps,  esq.,  of  Court  Henry, 
Carmarthenshire. 

At  Clifton,  aged  60,  Harriet  Anne,  widow  of 
David  Robert  Ross,  esq.,  of  Eastrevor,  Ireland, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Edmond  Knox,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

In  Bryanston-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  57,Eliza, 
widow  of  Comm.  William  Henvey,  R.N.,  of 
Guernsey. 


At  Great  Fin  borough,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  V.  Kitching,  Vicar  of 
Great  Finborough,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Bevan,  esq.,  of  Rougham  Rookery,  Suffolk. 

At  the  Rectory,  Shillingstone,  Dorset,  aged 
20,  Edward  Arthur  Dayman,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Dayman, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Shillingstone,  and  Preben- 
dary of  Salisbury. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Frances,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Handcock,  Incumbent 
of  Woodlands,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  N.  Devereux,  D.D.,  of 
Ballyrankin-house,  Ferns,  co.  Wexford,  Rector 
and  Prebendary  of  Kilrush,  and  Rural  Dean. 

At  Cambridge,  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  H. 
Ramsbotham,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Feh.  5.  In  Upper  Brook -st.,  the  Lady  Louisa 
Lygon. 

At  Clifton,  Georgiana  Theophila,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Scott  Smythe,  of  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall, dau.  of  the  first  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe, 
hart.,  of  Fernhill,  Berks.,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Metcalfe. 

Jane,  wife  of  John  Charrington,  esq.,  of 
Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex,  and  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Simpson  Evans,  Vicar  of  Shoreditch. 

At  Thorne  Coifin,  Yeovil,  Somersetshire, 
aged  75,  Comm.  Charles  Pearson,  R.N. 

Feh.  6.  At  Tunbridge,  aged  67,  Thomas 
Hallowes,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.  vj 

In  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  'BO,  Amy 
Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  Brampton  Gurdon, 
esq.,  M.P. 

Feh.  7.  At  his  residence.  Stoke,  Devonport, 
aged  83,  Adm.  William  Bowen  Mends. 

At  Loud  water,  Rickmansworth,  aged  74, 
Catherine  Emelia,  widow  of  John  Shawe 
Manley,  esq.,  of  Manley-hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  Betton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire,  Will- 
mo  tt  Henry  Wemyss,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Nicholson  Ellacombe. 

At  Naples,  aged  85,  William  Eppes  Routh, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Richard 
Routh,  Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland. 

Aged  72,  Bridget  Mary,  widow  of  Philip 
Lynch  Athy,  esq.,  of  Renville,  co.  Galway. 

At  Grove-house,  Battersea,  aged  74,  Thomas 
Henry  Stirling,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Feh.  8.  At  Hethersett,  Norfolk,  aged  58, 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Norgate,  late  of  the  18th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

At  Sydney  Mount,  Douglas,  Senhouse  Wilson, 
esq..  High  Bailiff  of  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  D.  Fleming  Wilson,  R.N.,  J.P.,  of 
Farm-hill  and  Spring- valley.  Isle  of  Man. 

In  London,  Mary  Ann  Powell,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Vernon  Page,  Rector  of  St.  Tudy,  Corn- 
wall. 

At  his  residence,  Ledbury-road,  Bayswater, 
aged  70,  Matthew  Bentley,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Admiralty,  Somerset-house. 

Aged  49,  Helena  Frances,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Boys,  Incumbent  of  Loose,  Kent. 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Gunn,  esq..  Surgeon 
R.N. 
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At  West-Mil,  Wandsworth,  Lucinda  Maria, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Robert  Hop- 
per, Rector  of  Wells,  Norfolk. 

At  Charlton-house,  Somerton,  Somerset, 
aged  59,  Polyxena  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pyne. 

At  Norfolk-house,  Clevedon,  aged  87,  Eliza- 
beth Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  Guillebaud. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Alban’s,  Herts.,  Edward 
Rouse,  esq.,  late  of  Finchley,  and  formerly  of 
the  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Plastirrion,  aged  71,  John  Rowlands,  esq., 
a magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Carnarvon. 

Aged  22,  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Cecil  B. 
Carlon,  of  Tichborne  Parsonage,  Hants.,  and 
Greville-place,  Kilburn. 

At  her  residence,  Hammersmith,  Amy  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Stephen  Lanigan,  esq..  Surgeon 
R.N. 

Fei.  9.  At  Tredillion-park,  Monmouthshire, 
aged  26,  Melville  Gore,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart. 

At  Trafal  gar-lawn,  near  Barnstaple,  aged  81, 
Mary,  wife  of  Admiral  Hole. 

At  Hawstead  Rectory,  Suffolk,  Mary  Cecil 
Augusta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Collett. 

At  Windsor-villa,  Bames,  Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Bissett,  LL.D.,  the 
author  of  “The  Reign  of  George  the  Third,” 
“ Life  of  Burke,”  and  “ Sketch  of  Democracy.” 

At  Dunsford,  near  Exeter,  aged  25,  Frances, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Sti'ong. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  86,  Capt.  John 
Willim,  formerly  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Ella  SopMa,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  Rector  of 
Stisted,  Essex. 

At  the  Rectory,  Rugby,  aged  58,  Harriet 
Margaret,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie, 
Rector  of  Rugby. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  Eliza 
Louisa,  relict  of  Major  J.  P.  Sweny,  King’s 
Dragoon  Guards. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waterland,  of  Burton-upon- 
Stather,  late  of  Thealby,  Lincolnshire. 

Feb.  10.  At  Hastings,  aged  77,  Gen.  William 
Douglas,  R.E.  He  entered  the  service  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1801,  and  became  lieut.  on  the 
12th  of  October  following.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  capt.  July  1,  1806;  major,  Aug.  12, 
1819 ; lieut.-coL,  March  23,  1825  ; col.,  June 
28,  1838  ; major-gen.,  Nov.  11,  1851;  lieut.- 
gen.,  Nov.  23,  1858  ; and  gen.,  April  3, 1862.  He 
served  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  but  had 
been  many  years  on  the  retired  full-pay  list. 

At  Hastings,  aged  15,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
only  dau.  of  Lieut.  G.  C.  Kerr,  R.N.,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Drysdale,  of  Pe- 
teuchan,  N.B. 

At  her  residence,  Headington-hill,  near  Ox- 
ford, Alicia  Harriet,  relict  of  James  Morrell, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Everett, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Romford,  Essex,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

At  Weardale-villa,  Kensington,  aged  61, 
Henry  Curling,  esq.,  late  Cfapt.  91st  Regt.  He 


was  a frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and 
the  author  of  “King  John”  and  some  other 
novels. 

At  Newberry-house,  Somerset,  aged  67,  Do- 
rothy, widow  of  Robert  John  Peel,  esq.,  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,  and  seventh 
dau.  of  the  late  Jonathan  Peel,  esq.,  of  Accring- 
ton-house, Lancashire. 

At  his  residence,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  78, 
John  Ferraby,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ferraby, 
Vicar  of  Welford,  NorthamptonsMre. 

In  Stanhope-st.,  Hampstead-road,  aged  74, 
W.  H.  Hunt,  esq..  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Hunt 
had  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  since  1824,  and  his 
works  have  latterly  formed  one  of  the  cMef 
attractions  of  their  annual  exhibitions. 

Feb.  11.  In  Melville-cresc.,  Col.  James 
Stewart,  E.I.C.S.,  late  of  the  7th  Madras  N.I., 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Chas. 
Stewart,  of  the  “ Airlie  Castle,”  East  Indiaman. 

At  Cheltenham,  Penelope  Skipp,  widow  of 
Joseph  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Abbenhall-house,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Skipp,  esq.,  of  Flaxley  Grange,  in  the  same 
county,  and  grand-niece  of  the  late  John  Skipp, 
esq.,  of  the  Upper-hall,  Ledbury. 

At  his  father’s  residence,  the  Precincts,  Nor- 
wich, Reginald  Octavius  Day,  esq.,  of  the  Mili- 
tary Store  Staff,  son  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Day,  of 
that  city. 

At  Hornsea,  aged  85,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Thos.  Bainton,  esq.,  Arram-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Park-cresc.,  Brighton,  aged  70,  Jane, 
widow  of  Wm.  Gregory  Walker,  esq.,  of  Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire. 

At  Glanhonddu,  near  Brecon,  the  residence 
of  his  brother,  aged  66,  Francis  Hodder  Malet, 
esq.,  of  Cork. 

At  his  residence,  Horbury-cresc.,  Notting- 
hill,  aged  57,  Joseph  Ambrose  Lawson,  esq., 
M.D.,  Deputy-Inspector-Gen.  of  Army  Hos- 
pitals. 

Feb.  12.  At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  Clara, 
wife  of  John  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Cluny,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Jas.  White,  of  Bonchurch. 

At  Marseilles,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Hawkins,  B.A.,  British  Chaplain  of  that 
place. 

Feb.  13.  At  Plymouth,  aged  68,  Rear-Adm. 
Nicholas  Cory.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Nicholas  Cory,  Surgeon,  of  St.  Mawes, 
by  the  sister  of  the  late  Capt.  Edw.  Reynolds 
Sibly,  R.N.,  and  was  born  in  July,  1796.  He 
entered  the  Navy  in  1807,  and  served  under  Ms 
uncle,  Capt.  Sibly,  on  board  the  “Hermes” 
sloop,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  station.  He  be- 
came lieut.  in  1815,  commander  in  1836,  and 
post-capt.  in  1840.  His  last  appointment  was 
in  August,  1848,  to  the  “ Southampton,”  50,  as 
flag-capt.  to  his  cousin,  the  late  Sir  Barrington 
Reynolds,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
South-east  Coast  of  America  stations.  He  was 
created  a rear-admiral  on  the  reserved  list  on 
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the  24th  of  November,  1858.  Admiral  Cory 
married,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1854,  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards, 
of  Truro,  Cornwall,  who  died  on  Christmas 
Day  last. 

At  Freeland,  Perthsh.,  aged  69,  the  Baroness 
Buthven.  She  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Thornton 
Hore-E-uthven,  dau.  of  James,  fifth  Baron,  by 
Lady  Mary  Elizabeth  Leslie,  second  dau.  of 
David,  eighth  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  and 
was  horn  in  1784.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  by  the  death  of  her  brother  James, 
sixth  Lord  Buthven,  in  1853,  the  barony  de- 
volved on  her  Ladyship,  his  only  sister.  She 
married,  in  1806,  Walter  Hore,  esq.,  of  Har- 
perstown,  co.  Wexford,  who  assumed  the  ad- 
ditional surname  of  Ruthven,  by  whom  she  had 
a family  of  six  sons  and  six  daus.  Her  eldest 
son,  William,  having  died  in  1847,  the  barony 
devolves  on  Walter  James  (grandson  of  the  de- 
ceased Baroness),  an  officer  in  the  Rifie  Bri- 
gade. 

Feb.  14.  At  his  residence,  Lota,  Blackrock, 
CO.  Dublin,  aged  68,  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Elli- 
son Portlock,  R.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  He  entered  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  as  second  lieut.  July  20,  1813,  and 
was  at  once  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  and  in 
other  operations.  He  was  made  capt.  June 
22,  1830  ; major,  Nov,  9, 1846  ; lieut.-col.,  Dec. 
13,  1847 ; col.,  Nov.  21,  1854  ; and  became 
major-gen.  Nov.  25,  1857.  The  gallant  officer 
was  a man  of  high  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements. He  contributed  several  articles 
on  military  subjects  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Fncyclopcedia  Britannica^ . In  1856  and  1857 
he  presided  over  the  Geological  Society,  and 
until  his  health  began  to  give  way  he  was 
actively  employed  as  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Military  Education,  having  previously  acted 
as  inspector  of  studies  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  On  his  return  from 
Canada  in  1824  he  was  attached  to  the  Ord- 
nance Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  was  chief- 
assistant  of  the  director,  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Colby.  In  the  execution  of  that  sur- 
vey, particularly  in  Ireland,  he  made  through 
a series  of  years  such  strenuous  and  successful 
exertions,  that  his  associate,  Major-Gen.  Lar- 
com,  K.C.B.,  now  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
has  said  of  him  that  “no  man,  perhaps,  ever  in 
his  own  person  performed  so  great  an  amount 
of  labour,  both  of  observation  and  calculation.” 

At  Stanford-court,  Worcestershire,  Joanna, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  hart., 
M.P. 

Aged  81,  Mrs.  Shelley,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  Boyman. 

At  Streatham,  Surrey,  aged  57,  Wm.  Dyce, 
esq.,  R.A.  See  Obituary. 

Feb.  15.  In  Seamore-pl,’,  Mayfair,  aged  77, 
the  Hon.  Philip  Sydney  Pierrepont,  of  Evenley- 
hall,  Northamptonshire.  The  deceased,  who 
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was  youngest  son  of  the  first  Earl  Manvers, 
and  uncle  to  the  present  peer,  was  bom  in 
June,  1786,  and  married,  in  1810,  Georgina, 
only  dau.  of  Herbert  Gwynne  Browne,  esq., 
of  Evenley-hall,  and  widow  of  Pryce  Edwards, 
esq.,  of  Talgarth,  Merionethshire. 

At  Pensylvania-pk.,  Exeter,  aged  69,  Col. 
John  Morgan  Ley,  late  Madras  Horse  Artillery. 

In  Princes-gardens,  aged  42,  Gertrude  Mari- 
anne, wife  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Keating. 

At  Maida-hill,  aged  35,  Capt.  Chas.  Edw. 
Mainwaring,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Artillery,  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst,  eldest  son  of  Rear-Adm. 
Mainwaring. 

At  Yeovilton-house,  near  Lymington,  Hants., 
Lucinde,  wife  of  Adm.  Thos.  Edw.  Symonds. 

In  Blackheath-rd.,  aged  67,  Laura,  wife  of 
Commander  John  Sanders,  R.N. 

Feb.  16.  Aged  89,  Sir  William  Windham 
Dalling,  hart.,  of  Ear  sham -hall,  Norfolk. 

James  R.  Ballantyne,  esq.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Orientalist,  late  Principal  of  the  Benares  Col- 
lege, India. 

At  her  residence,  Chepstow- villas,  Bayswater, 
aged  82,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Wingfield,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  formerly 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School.  She  was 
the  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  James,  D.D., 
Canon  of  the  same  Cathedral,  and  formerly 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

At  Hardingham  Rectory,  Norfolk,  Emma, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Paroissien,  Rector 
of  West  Hackney. 

At  Elie-lodge,  Fife,  aged  33,  John  Alexander 
Chrystie,  late  Capt.  in  the  1st  Royal  Regt., 
only  son  of  Capt.  Alexr.  Chrystie,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Feb.  17.  In  Queen’s-gardens,  Hyde-pk., 
aged  75,  Harriet,  widow  of  Philip  Saltmarshe, 
esq.,  of  Saltmarshe,  Yorkshire. 

At  Sandgate,  Kent,  aged  20,  Margaret  Jane 
Lauga,  wife  of  J.  M.  Taylor,  esq.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  R.A.,  and  dau.  of  J.  W.  Robilliard, 
esq.,  of  Alderney. 

Aged  40,  Joseph  GostlingEgginton,  esq.,  late 
Capt.  in  H.M.’s  41st  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Smyth  Egginton,  esq.,  of  Kirk 
Ella-house,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  New  Charlton,  Kent,  aged  83,  Sarah 
Martha,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Williams, 
Yicar  of  Maldon,  Essex. 

Feb.  18.  At  Craven-hill,  Hyde-pk.,  Catha- 
rine Jane,  wife  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Duncan  Sim, 
R.E. 

At  Exeter,  aged  75,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Pou- 
get,  R.E.,  Indian  Army. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  86,  T.  E. 
Headlam,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Walthamstow, 
aged  23,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mor- 
timer Lloyd  Jones, 

Feb.  19.  At  Rookwood,  Chorley,  aged  32, 
Frederic  Chas.  Smethurst,  esq.,  M.A. 

Feb.  20.  In  Kensington  Palace-gardens, 
Jane  Esther,  widow  of  the  Yen.  Julius  Chas. 
Hare,  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  Rector  of 
Herstmonceux. 
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TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

REGISTRARS’ 

DISTRICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c,,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Jan, 

23, 

1864. 

Jan. 

30, 

1864. 

Feb.  1 
6, 

1864. 

Feb. 

13, 

1864. 

Mean  Temperature 

44-5 

39-6 

0 1 

37-8 

34-6 

London  

1-6.  West  Districts  . 
7-11.  North  Districts  . 
12-19.  Central  Districts 
20-25.  East  Districts 
26-36.  South  Districts  . 

78029 

2803989 

2180 

1749 

1655 

1647 

10786 

13533 

1938 

6230 

45542 

463388 

618210 

378058 

571158 

773175 

400 

527 

281 

380 

592 

278 

407 

214 

316 

534 

240 

408 

201 

386 

420 

1 285 

1 362 

217 
344 
439 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age, 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

05 

Females. 

Total. 

Jan.  23  . 

771 

294 

418 

565 

125 

2180 

1063 

1013 

2076 

„ 30  . 

744 

205 

279 

380 

106 

1749 

1044 

1063 

2107 

Feb.  6 . 

704 

218 

301 

333 

94 

1655 

1055 

1023 

2078 

„ 13  . 

663 

219 

315 

344 

87 

1647 

1009 

996 

2005 

QUANTITIES  and  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  Feb.  16,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  by 

the  Corn  Factors. 


Qrs. 

s.  d. 

Qrs. 

s. 

d. 

Qrs. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

..  3,762  . 

..  44  4 

Oats 

...  855 

...  21 

8 

Beans 

..  595  .. 

. 31 

11 

Barley  . 

..  616  . 

..  34  11 

Rye 

...  — 

...  0 

0 

Peas 

..  no .. 

. 34 

4 

Aggregate  Average  of 

LAST 

Six  Weeks. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat... 

....40  8 

Oats 

18 

10 

Beans  ..., 

...33 

8 

Barley . . . 

....32  0 

%e 

29 

2 

Peas 

3 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Feb,  18. 

Hay,  3L  O5.  to  4d.  6s.  — Straw,  11.  2s.  to  11.  10s.  — Clover,  11.  Os.  to  5Z.  10s. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

2d. 

Head 

Mutton 

55.  Od.  to  65. 

Id. 

Beasts .. 

Veal 

Id. 

Sheep  . , 

Pork 

Calves . . 

Lamb 

Od. 

Pigs 

790 

,380 

240 

80 


COAL-MARKET,  Feb.  19. 

Best  Wall’s-end,  per  ton,  I85.  Qd.  to  19s.  Od.  Other  sorts,  13s.  Qd.  to  17s.  0(i. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steanb. 
From  Jan.  24  to  Feb.  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning.  S" 

nnom 

o * 

o 

eter. 

r-i 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dayof 

Month. 

The 

fcn 
^ s 

« u 
o o 
X g 

srmon 

o 

leter. 

"w 

o -2 

P Ti) 

i—i 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Jan. 

O 

0 

0 

in. 

pts. 

Feb. 

0 

o 

0 

in. 

pts. 

24 

39 

47 

41 

30. 

24 

fair 

9 

29 

37 

32 

29. 

50 

foggy 

25 

43 

47 

45 

30. 

32 

do. 

10 

28 

38 

35 

29. 

37 

do.  snow 

26 

41 

45 

42 

30. 

13 

do. 

11 

34 

38 

37 

29. 

69 

gloomy 

27 

51 

53 

47 

29. 

94 

do. 

12 

42 

51 

46 

29. 

21 

heavy  rain 

28 

42 

50 

44 

29. 

84 

heavy  rain 

13 

50 

54 

45 

29. 

61 

cldy.  si.  rain 

29 

37 

40 

34 

30. 

36 

fair 

14 

42 

51 

44 

30. 

17 

fair 

30 

34 

40 

34 

30. 

39 

do. 

15 

44 

51 

44 

29. 

80 

cloudy 

31 

35 

42 

35 

30. 

27 

do. 

16 

49 

50 

39 

29. 

67 

hvy.  rain,  cly. 

F.l 

36 

46 

42 

30. 

16 

do. 

17 

39 

42 

38 

29. 

96 

hy.rn.fr.rn.sn. 

2 

44 

49 

50 

30. 

9 

jdo.  cldy.  rain 

18 

34 

38 

32 

30. 

14 

si.  snow,  fair 

3 

46 

51 

38 

29. 

99 

rain,  cly.  rain 

19 

32 

34 

30 

30. 

20 

sn.  fr.  hvy.  sn. 

4 

35 

42 

37 

30. 

10 

fair,  snow 

20 

29 

32 

29 

29. 

90 

snow 

5 

32 

38 

33 

30. 

9 

jdo.  do. 

21 

31 

33 

32 

29. 

61 

si.  snow,  fair 

6 

31 

37 

31 

30. 

8 

fair,  si.  snow 

22 

31 

35 

33 

29. 

78 

fog,  snow,  fair 

7 

28 

32 

29 

29. 

84 

fair 

23 

31 

37 

31 

29. 

84 

hvy.  sn.  glmy. 

8 

31 

35 

31 

29. 

66]  snow 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Jan. 

and 

Feb, 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

25 

90|  f 

90f  1 

901  4 

26 

90k  1 

90i  1 

904  1 

27 

90|  1 

901  1 

90|  4 

28 

90k  f 
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90f  f 
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90i  1 
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2 
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4 
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5 
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8 
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9 
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11 
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12 
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13 
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91  4 

15 

90|  1 

90f  1 

90f  1 

16 
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17 

91  i 

91  4 
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18 

91  t 

91  f 
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19 
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20 
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22 

9U  i 1 
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914  1 

23 
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91  4 

Bank 


Ex.  Bills. 


India 


India 


India 


Stock. 


£1,000. 


Stock. 


Bonds. 

£1,000. 


5 per  cents. 


235  7 
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236  7 
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235  7 
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237  8 
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10.  4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
10.  4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
9.  3 dis. 
9.  3 dis. 

3 dis. 
9.  3 dis. 
8.  3 dis. 


8.  3 dis. 
7.  3 dis. 
7.  2 dis. 

5.  2 dis. 

6.  2 dis. 
4 dis. 
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5 dis. 


2 dis. 

2 dis.  par. 


par. 


215  2 dis. 
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215  — 

213  __ 

215^  10  dis. 

213  16  

217  
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par. 
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8.  1 dis. 
10  dis. 
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103i  f 
I03f  4 
I03i  4 
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1031  4i 
104  i 
1031  4i 
104  i 
1041  i 
104  f 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  ohsernje  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Renjieuo,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c.,  receinjed  after  the  20th  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the 
follonxting  Month. 


PARENTS  OF  HUBERT  WALTER, 
ABP.  OF  CANTERBURY. 

SiE, — The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  I regret 
to  find,  is  not  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Hook’s  ‘'Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,”  or  at  p.  585  of  vol.  i.  in  that 
work  he  v.’ould  have  found  references  to 
Dugdale’s  “ Baronage,”  the  prime  au- 
thority in  the  matter,  and  to  Hoveden 
the  historian,  and  all  the  facts  now- 
ascertainable  with  respect  to  the  pa- 
rentage of  Archbishop  Hubert.  The 
Dean  of  Chichester,  I know,  bestowed 
especial  labour  on  the  memoir  of  this 
primate,  drawing  it  up  from  original 
sources,  and  so  anticipated  the  informa- 
t’on  which  Mr.  Graves  now  cites  from- 
Carte,  and  might  have  found  also  in 
Foss’s  “Judges,”  ii.  128.  Mr.  Brewer 
merely  (although  not  with  his  usual  and 
■w'idely  appreciated  accuracy)  says,  “No 
record  has  been  preserved  of  his  pa- 
rents,” but  proceeds  to  mention  Theo- 
bald Walter,  the  Primate’s  brother. 

I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Waicott,  M. A.,  F.S. A. 

HUBERT,  FOUNDER  OF  WEST 
DEREHAM  ABBEY. 

Sir, — As  every  exact  writer  is  de- 
sirous that  the  least  speck  in  the  eye 
of  chronology  should  be  cleared,  Mr. 
Brewer  will  pardon  me  for  adverting  to 
a blemish  of  this  nature  in  his  Giraldi 
Camhrensis  0pp.,  vol.  iii.  xxi.  It  is 
there  stated  that  “ Hubert,  when  Dean 
of  York  (a.d.  1169),  founded  a Premon- 
stratene  [Prsemonstratensian  ?]  house  at 
West  Derehain.”  From  the  foundation 
charter  in  Dugdale  {Monast.,  vi.  899) 
it  appears  that  he  did  so  when  Dean  of 
York ; but  this  he  did  not  become  till 
1186  (Le  Neve’s  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  iii. 
120).  This  foundation  must  have  there- 
fore occurred  between  1186  and  1189, 
as  in  the  latter  year  Hubert  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Tanner 


(Notit.  Monast.,  Forfollc,  xxi.,  sub  roc. 
West  Dereham)  assigns  1188  as  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 
And  Blomefield,  “as  an  old  MS.  says,  on 
the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  1188.”  (Norfolk,  vii.  331.) 

Ralph  de  Glanville  signs  the  charter 
as  witness,  but  without  the  addition  of 
Justiciar,  -which  he  became  in  1189. 
(Foss’s  Judges,  i.  381.) — I am,  &c. 

F.  H.  Aenold,  M.A. 

Appledram,  March  12,  1861. 

WELSH  GENEALOGICAL 
QUERIES. 

SiE, — I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
Cambrian  readers  will  favour  me  with 
replies  to  any  of  the  following  queries : — 

1.  What  relation  was  Rhys  ab  Madoc 
ab  David,  Prince  of  Glamorgan  a.d. 
1150,  to  Jestyn  ab  Gwugant,  King  of 
Glamorgan  a.d.  1091  ? What  were  his 
arms  ? (Jestyn  bore.  Gules,  three  chev- 
ronells  argent.)  Any  particulars  of  his 
genealogy  will  oblige. 

2.  Wiiat  is  the  tradition  connected 
with  the  very  peculiar  arms  borne  by 
the  family  of  Davies  of  the  Marsh, 
Shropshire,  descended  from  Celynin, 
Lord  of  Llydiarth  in  Powys,  viz..  Sable, 
on  a mount  vert  a goat  argent,  attired 
or,  guttee  de  larmes  standing  on  a child 
proper,  sw^addled  gules,  and  feeding  on 
a tree  vert  ? 

3.  MTio  was  Sir  John  Davies,  Mar- 
shal of  Connaught  temp.  Eliz.  ? He 
possessed  large  grants  of  land  in  that 
province,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
Shropshire  man.  What  were  his  arms  ? 
He  was  not  the  celebrated  Attorney- 
General  of  that  name  and  period. 

Ctewm. 


In  the  Obituary  notice  of  Capt.  Frere, 
R.N.,  (p,  396,)  it  is  erroneously  stated 
that  he  left  no  issue.  The  sentence 
should  read  “and  left  three  children, 
a son  and  two  daughters.” 


Several  Reports,  Reviews  and  Obi- 
tuaries, which  are  in  tgpe,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 


Ctje  (Jlentleman's  JEaga^ine 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AECHITECTIJEE  OE  IEELAND.~IV. 

Aghadoe. 

The  ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  consist  of  a church,  a round 
tower,  and  a castle,  stand  on  a bleak  hill  exposed  to  every 
wind  that  blows,  but  which,  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  commands  a magnificent  view  of  Killarney, 
with  its  mountains,  its  lakes,  and  its  islands,  among  which 


Round  Tower,  Aghadoe. 


is  ‘‘  sweet  Innisfallen.”  Standing  in  this  desolate  churchyard, 
with  the  shattered  trunk  of  the  round  tower  on  one  side,  the 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 d 
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ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  church  on  the  other,  the  boulder- built 
castle  in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Killarney,  on  which  the 
clouds  rest,  in  the  background,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  finer  or  more  impressive. 

The  first  object  of  interest  is  the  round  tower,  which  stands 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cemetery  and  partly  on  the  outside. 
Only  a small  portion  of  the  tower  remains,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  shew  its  construction.  It  is  built  of  large  pieces  of  sand- 
stone in  irregular  courses,  but  accurately  fitted  together,  with 
the  joints  sometimes  perpendicular  and  sometimes  oblique, 
without  regard  to  regular  courses  or  parallel  beds,  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the  earlier  examples  of  the  round  towers.  It 
is  faced  with  thin  irregular  ashlar,  inside  as  well  as  outside. 
The  material  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  to  which  it  was  probably  the  belfry. 


West  End  of  Clmrcli,  or  Catliedral,  Agtadoe. 

The  church,  as  is  in  general  the  case  in  Ireland,  is  of  two  or 
more  dates,  the  nave  being  the  earliest  and  the  choir  built  on 
to  it.  The  nave  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  enlarged.  A portion 
of  the  original  masonry,  which  consisted  of  large  blocks  of 
stones  with  oblique  joints  and  not  regularly  squared,  similar 
to  that  of  the  round  tower,  still  remains  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  west  end,  and  is  continued  on  the  north  side.  The 
enlargement  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  is  evident 
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from  tlie  details  of  the  doorway^  but  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  old  church  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  has  been  lately  repaired^  to  preserve  the  beautiful  west 
doorway,  which  is  probably  of  1158,  the  “ finishing  spoken 
of  by  Lanigan  (see  p.  416),  A great  part  of  this  west  front 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  all  the  northern  portion 
consists  of  modern  repairs,  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  Nor- 
man work  with  common  masonry  intermixed.  The  gable  has 
not  been  completed,  but  the  new  work  has  been  carried  up 
to  meet  the  old  gable,  giving  it  a very  awkward  and  uneasy 
appearance  at  the  end. 


Details  of  West  Doorway  of  Cathedral,  Aghadoe. 


The  west  doorway  is  very  fine,  and  equal  in  detail  to  English 
work  of  the  same  period.  It  consisted  of  a semicircular  arch 
of  four  orders,’’  the  inner  of  which  is  quite  plain.  The  jambs 
are  perfect,  but  the  external  order  of  the  arch  has  been  de- 
stroyed ; this  order  projected  before  the  wall,  and  was  probably 
finished  above  the  door  by  a gablet  or  canopy.  In  the  modern 
repairs  some  fragments  of  the  enrichment  of  this  outer  arch 
have  been  preserved : there  is  a chevron  and  a large  chamfer 
having  halls  or  pellets,  with  much  the  effect  of  the  ball- 
flower.  Very  nearly  the  same  ornament  occurs  at  Iffley,  Ox- 
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fordshire,  and  other  places  at  about  1150  to  1160.  The  whole 
character  of  this  doorway  is  very  much  like  that  in  the  nave 
of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  is  rather  late  Norman  work,  built 
between  1152  and  1182.  The  second  order  has  a rich  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  pellets  with  bands  of  bead-work  between, 
with  enriched  jamb-shafts  and  carved  capitals,  all  which  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  annexed  figure  (see  p.  413).  The 
third  order  has  a rich  and  bold  zigzag  or  chevron.  On  the 
jamb  of  this  arch  the  ornament  is  changed  into  the  double 
embattled  ornament  mentioned  before  at  Glendalough.  It  is 
very  singular,  and  seems  to  be  almost  peculiarly  Irish,  though 
some  specimens  very  similar  occur  among  the  fragments  of  the 
Norman  buildings  at  Windsor  Castle. 

O 


Plan  of  Catliedral  and  Round  Tower,  AgRadoe. 

Scale,  50  feet  to  an  inch. 

The  church  is  about  90  ft.  long,  a simple  parallelogram,  but 

the  eastern  part  is  constructed  of 
smaller  stones  than  the  western, 
and  of  different  workmanship, 
which  shews  that  the  church  has 
been  lengthened.  The  architec- 
tural features  confirm  this,  for  the 
western  part  has  two  side  win- 
dows, not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  wide  outside,  well  splayed 
inwards,  with  semicircular  heads 
and  inclined  jambs,  all  in  cut 
stone,  and  probably  of  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  or  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century ; but  the  east 
end  has  a pair  of  lancet  windows  9 ft.  6 in.  high,  about  6 in.  wide 
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outside,  widely  splayed  inside,  and  the  jambs  upright.  These 
windows  are  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  door  and  all  the 
windows  are  in  sandstone,  but  the  walls,  which  are  of  rubble- 
work,  are  of  limestone  and  other  hard  rock.  Nearly  half  the 
church  in  its  western  part  has  been  divided  off  by  a cross  wall 
constructed  of  sandstone  in  rude  rubble-work.  This  wall  con- 
tains a small  rude  window  looking  into  the  eastern  part,  with 
a semicircular  head  on  the  outer  side,  cut  in  one  stone,  and 
probably  transferred  from  another  wall  to  this  position;  and 
a door  which  opened  also  into  the  eastern  part.  The  cross 
wall  does  not  bond  to  the  other  work,  and  may  have  been 
erected  when  at  some  time  a residence  for  the  priest  was 
needed. 

Very  many  Irish  churches  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  perhaps  earlier,  have  distinct  traces  of  residences 
within  them  at  the  west  end,  a practiee  countenanced  by  the 
arrangements  at  Cashel,  where  the  castellated  residence  of  the 
archbishop  forms  a western  tower  to  the  cathedral,  and  had 
free  communication  with  the  nave.  The  observations  of  Cam- 
den and  Keating  shew  that  this  practice  continued  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  neither  of  them 
appear  to  have  known  how  far  this  mode  of  residence  was 
justified  by  long  usage.  Keating,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  a learned  and  conscientious  priest,  suffering 
from  his  opposition  to  the  Protestant  regime.  He  regarded 
with  horror  the  intrusion  described  by  Camden  of  the  families 
of  clergymen  into  the  sacred  edifices,  and  declared  that  the 
authorities  were  opposed  to  the  custom ; and  with  good  cause, 
for  the  details  shew  that  it  was  then  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  gross  immorality. 

The  original  small  church  or  oratory,  consisting  of  the 
present  nave  only,  is  of  early  date,  probably  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  it  may  possibly  be  earlier,  with  the  west  end  re- 
built in  the  twelfth,  and  the  chancel  added  in  the  thirteenth. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Einian. 

Outside  of  the  churchyard  wall,  and  a little  way  down  the 
hill  to  the  south  of  the  church,  are  the  ruins  of  another  round 
building  of  rough  stones,  which  has  evidently  been  a regular 
castle  or  tower-house ; it  has  a staircase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  the  marks  of  two  floors,  but  no  vault.  It  is  built 
of  boulder  stones  (water-worn  fragments  collected  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground  or  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  below)  wedged 
together,  and,  as  far  as  the  mere  construction  only  is  to  guide 
us,  might  be  of  any  age,  for  there  is  no  architectural  feature 
about  it,  but  the  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a circular 
Norman  keep  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  all  probability  the 
castle  was  one  of  those  built  by  the  English,  and  destroyed 


Castle,  Agliadoe. 

in  1196.  It  is  21  ft.  diameter  inside,  and  the  walls  about  6 ft. 
thick.  The  appearance  of  this  castle  is  older  than  that  of  the 
round  tower,  and  the  construction  is  ruder,  but  in  such  very 
rough  work  as  both  these  buildings  there  is  really  nothing  to 
serve  as  a guide  to  the  date. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  met  with  of  this  place  shews  the 
existence  of  a church  in  a.d.  1009,  when  the  death  of  an  ecclesiastic 
belonging  to  it  is  recorded.  A similar  record  belongs  to  the  year  1044. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  building  we  are  informed  by  another  record  of 
1061,  when  a chieftain  of  the  district  was  taken  from  the  Daimhliag 
of  Aghadoe.  We  have  before  seen  that  we  are  to  understand  by  this 
word  Daimhliag  ‘stone  church.’  In  1158,  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  “the 
great  church  of  Aghadoe,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  was  finished  by 
Anliffe  Mor,  of  the  territory  of  na  Cuimsionach,  and  son  of  Angus 
O’Donohue.”  Dr.  Lanigan  refers  to  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  as  his 
authority  for  this  statement,  but  the  best  copy,  in  fact  the  original  of 
those  Annals,  has  an  hiatus  from  1114  to  1159:  it  is  the  Bodleian 
copy  published  in  O’Connor,  Rer.  Hib.  Scrip.  Some  other  copies 
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reduce  the  hiatus,  but  do  not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  supply  this  entry 
for  1158.  It  may  be  that  the  Dublin  copy  does,  but  this  is  a very 
inferior  authority,  being  only  extracts  from  the  Innisfallen  Annals,  with 
some  events  added  from  other  sources,  and  compiled  in  1765  by  Dr. 
John  Conry.  It  seems  probable  that  Lanigan’s  reference  is  a mistake, 
yet  he  is  so  conscientious  a writer,  and  here  had  no  architectural  purpose 
to  serve,  and  no  motive  but  to  shew  what  little  was  known  of  an  obscure 
bishopric,  that  his  statement  may  be  taken.  In  1177,  McCarthy,  who 
a few  years  before  had  submitted  to  Henry  II.,  attempted  resistance  to 
that  sovereign,  who,  in  consequence,  gave  his  territory  to  those  two 
famous  knights.  Miles  Cogan  and  Fitzstephen.  They  having  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Cork,  soon  after  made  an  expedition  as  far  as 
Aghadoe,  where  they  remained  two  days  and  nights.  In  1231,  Aodh, 
son  of  AnlifFe  Mor  O’Donohue,  i.e.  son  of  the  chieftain  who  had 
finished  the  church,  as  Lanigan  says,  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Aghadoe. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  bishop  of  Aghadoe,  nor  is  the  see 
mentioned  at  either  of  the  synods  which  shortly  before  the  English 
invasion  extinguished  some  of  the  sees  and  settled  the  rest.  It  is 
known  as  a bishop’s  see  only  in  union  with  the  see  of  Ardfert.  The 
bishops  of  that  place  after  the  twelfth  century  were  styled  bishops  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  until  the  union  of  Ardfert  with  Limerick  in  1663, 
after  which  the  bishops  were  styled  after  all  three  places. 

“ In  the  county  of  Kerry  there  were  two  episcopal  sees,  which  have  been 
annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Limerick  since  the  year  1660 : these  are  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe ; the  former  comprehending  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
called  Kerry,  and  the  latter  the  ancient  county  of  Desmond.  The  ancient 
cathedral  of  Aghadoe  has  been  in  ruins  time  out  of  mind ; the  only  dignity 
now  belonging  to  it  is  the  archdeaconry,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
presents. 

“ In  the  year  1172  Dermot  Mac-Carthy,  King  of  Desmond,  swore  fealty  and 
subjected  his  country  to  Henry  II.,  and  gave  hostages  as  a security  to  pay 
him  a yearly  tribute®.” 

“In  1196  Donald  Mac-Carthy  revolted  and  destroyed  several  castles  of 
the  English 
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Smith’s  History  of  Kerry. 
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PLAH  OF  MTJCKRTJSS  ABBEY,  KILLARNET,  co.  KERRY. 


Scale,  50  feet  to  an  inch. 


A.  House  of  the  Abbot  or  Prior. 

B.  South  Transept,  or  Chapel. 

C.  Cloisters. 

D.  Vaulted  Cellar  under  the  Kitchen. 

E.  Principal  entrance  to  the  Cloister,  &c. 

F.  Vaulted  Cellar  under  the  Dormitory. 

G.  Pit  of  Garderohe,  commonly  called  the 

Prison  (see  p.  425). 

S.  Sacristy. 


T.  Tower. 

V.  Vaulted  Apartment  under  the  Refectory. 

Y.  Yew-tree. 

a.  Recesses  for  Tombs. 

b.  Fireplace. 

c.  Altar. 

d.  Confessionals '^  (?). 

e.  Oblique  opening,  or  Squint,  from  the  Abbot’s 

Chamber  into  the  Church. 


* It  is  not  without  considerable  hesitation  that  we  attach  this  name  to  these  recesses  in  the 
wall,  with  grooves  for  wooden  partitions  between  them.  We  are  well  aware  how  frequently 
this  name  is  abused  and  is  given  to  places  which  never  could  have  been  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  this  church  had  been  an  early  one,  we  should  have  rejected  this  name  at  once  as  a mere 
fancy,  for  in  early  times  confessions  were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  priest  at  his  seat  in  the 
open  church.  A confessional  is  a modern  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
But  as  the  date  of  the  last  restoration  of  this  church  is  so  late  as  1627,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  arrangements  may  have  been  for  confessionals,  which  agrees  with  popular  tradition, 
though  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  tradition  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  a well- 
known  observation,  that  “ every  odd  hole  and  corner  about  a church,  which  ignorant  people  do 
not  know  what  else  to  call,  they  always  call  a confessional.”  Some  think  these  were  merely 
niches  for  images. 


I 
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Muckruss. 

In  the  gardens  of  Muckruss  House,  the  seat  of  Edward  Herbert,  Esq., 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory  called  Irrelagh,  that  is,  ‘ on  the  lake,’ 
founded  by  Donald,  son  of  Thady  Mac-Carthy,  in  the  year  1440,  for 
Minorites  or  Conventual  Franciscans,  and  repaired  by  him  in  1468, 
the  year  of  his  death.  It  was  again  re-edified  in  1602,  but  soon  after 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  walks  are  surrounded  by  a venerable 
grove  of  ash  trees,  which  are  very  tall,  and  in  some  places  grow  spon- 
taneously from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  choir,  nave,  and  steeple 
still  remain  entire,  in  which  are  several  decayed  tombs.  The  cloisters 
are  likewise  entire,  and  consist  of  several  Gothic  arches  of  solid  marble, 
which  enclose  a small  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  one  of  the 
tallest  yew  trees  we  have  ever  seen : its  spreading  branches,  like  a great 
umbrella,  overshadow  the  arches  of  the  whole  cloister,  forming  a more 
solemn  and  awful  kind  of  covering  to  it  than  originally  belonged  to  the 
place.  The  ^steeple  was  small  and  capable  of  containing  only  a single 
bell,  and  it  is  supported  by  a Gothic  arch  or  vault.  The  bell  was,  not 
many  years  ago,  found  in  the  adjacent  lough,  and  by  the  inscription  was 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory,  which  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  has  been  the  cemetery  of  the  Mac-Carthy-Mores  and  other 
families.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  revenues  and 
rents  of  this  abbey  were  granted  to  Captain  Robert  Collam,  who  as- 
signed them  to  Bishop  Crosbie  ^ 

The  ruins  of  the  Friary  of  Irrelagh  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney,  in  the  grounds  of 
Muckruss  House,  and  therefore  commonly  called  Muckruss 
Abbey.  They  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  interesting  to 
the  student  of  medieval  architecture  as  a good  example  of 
those  Friary  churches  which  abound  in  Ireland  and  are  always 
miscalled  Abbeys,  and  which  have  several  very  distinct  na- 
tional peculiarities.  They  belong  to  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  Irish  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^ ; this  style  is  evidently 
made  out  of  the  French,  English,  and  Italian  styles  of  the  twp 
previous  centuries,  but  worked  out  in  so  singular  a manner, 
with  mouldings  and  details  peculiar  to  Ireland,  that  it  is 


^ Smith’s  History  of  Kerry,  8vo.,  1756,  p.  143. 

^ The  buildings  of  this  date  in  Ireland  are  much  plainer  than  those  in  England 
at  the  same  period ; they  have  fewer  mouldings  and  ornaments,  and  the  moxildings 
are  shallower  and  frequently  much  more  clumsy  than  ours,  but  this  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  material  they  had  to  work  upon. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3D* 
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quite  entitled  to  rank  as  the  national  Irish  style.  The  ruins 
before  us  would  at  first  sight  be  set  down  by  any  English  anti- 
quary to  the  fourteenth  century,  with  alterations  of  the  fif- 
teenth ; but  as  this  Eriary  was  only  founded  in  1440,  it  is  clear 
that  the  parts  which  look  like  work  of  the  fourteenth  century 
are  only  imitations ; and  the  same  may  be  observed  in  nearly 
all  the  churches  of  this  class.  There  are  considerable  portions 
of  the  domestic  buildings  as  well  as  of  the  church  here  remain- 
ing. The  church  is  on  the  usual  Franciscan  plan,  a rather  long 
and  narrow  church  without  aisles,  with  a large  south  transept, 
and  none  on  the  north.  In  the  place  where  in  the  churches 
of  other  orders  and  in  cathedrals  we  should  find  the  north 


“Orate  pro  felicitate  fratris  Thade  Xolani  qui  liuiic  sacrum  conventum  de  novo  renovare 
curavit  anno  domini  millessimo  sexcengentissimo  vicessimo  sexto.” 

transept,  in  the  buildings  of  this  order  is  the  cloister  sur- 
rounded by  the  domestic  buildings.  The  chancel  is  in  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nave  and 
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transept  in  that  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  central  tower  in 
that  of  the  fifteenth,  although  the  whole  is  in  fact  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth.  At  the  end  of  the  transept  is  a window, 
with  tracery  which  would  anywhere  else  belong  to  the  De- 
corated style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is  here,  as  we  have 
said,  late  in  the  fifteenth,  with  very  singular  tracery,  not  at  all 
resembling  the  English  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
the  same  period.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  in- 
scription in  raised  letters  (see  opposite  page),  recording  the 
date  of  the  restoration  in  1626.  The  singular  manner  in  which 
the  words  are  divided  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  shews  a very 
rude  state  of  scholarship  for  that  period. 


The  Cloister,  Muckruss  Atbey. 


The  cloister  is  perfect,  and,  as  usual  in  Ireland,  very  low  and 
vaulted  with  plain  groined  vaults  without  ribs ; the  arches  on 
two  sides  are  round,  on  the  other  two  pointed,  and  are  carried 
on  twin  shafts  connected  by  a piece  of  plain  wall.  This  kind 
of  shaft  is  very  frequent  in  the  cloisters  of  this  period  in  Ire- 
land. Very  similar  ones  occur  in  the  Eriary  Church  at  Adare, 
and  at  Askeaton,  but  these  latter  are  more  richly  moulded. 
The  buttresses  are  carried  from  the  ground  to  the  wall  in  a 
sloping  line,  without  set-offs  or  uprights,  and  the  same  form 
is  found  at  Adare.  They  seem  like  a rude  clumsy  imitation 
of  some  of  the  Italian  cloisters,  but  have  a very  peculiar  and 
picturesque  character  of  their  own. 

Gent.  Mag,  1864,  Vol,  I.  3 e 
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Muckruss  also  presents  another  peculiarity  which  is  very 
common  in  these  buildings,  namely,  that  the  inner  arch  is 


Details  of  Cloister,  Muckruss  Akkey. 

1.  Arches.  3.  Capitals. 

2.  Shafts  and  Buttresses.  4.  Bases. 


carried  on  a corbel  instead  of  a shaft  or  jamb  down  to  the 
floor.  These  corbels  are  frequently  carried  down  to  a point 
sometimes  of  considerable  length.  This  arrangement  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Tower-arcli  and  Entrance  to  South  Transept,  Muckruss  Akkey. 


Behind  the  outer  wall  of  the  cloister  is  a series  of  vaulted 
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substructures,  tbe  vaults  of  tbe  plain  pointed  barrel  form,  with- 
out ribs,  and  of  rough  stone.  This  kind  of  vaulting  is  common 
in  Ireland  at  all  periods,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  seventeenth ; the  earlier  vaults  are  semicircular 
instead  of  pointed.  Very  similar  vaulting  is  common  in  Wales, 
especially  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  many  parts  of  Prance,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  begins  in 
the  eleventh  century  over  aisles  or  narrow  spaces  only,  is  car- 
ried over  wider  spaces  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth,  and 
continued  to  be  used  in  some  districts  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  great  convenience,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  built  where  stone  is  abundant. 
These  vaulted  substructures  are  also  common  in  all  monastic 
establishments  at  all  periods  ; they  had  the  great  recommenda- 
tion of  being  economical,  very  durable,  and  that  they  could  not 
he  burned, — the  repeated  fires  of  the  earlier  periods  having 
shewn  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  device  to  prevent  them. 
Above  the  vaulted  chambers  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  church 
is  the  refectory,  with  a large  fireplace  at  one  end  and  an 
arched  recess  for  a sideboard  about  the  middle  of  the  wall 
opposite  the  windows  (see  next  page).  A stone  sideboard  in 
a dining  hall  is  not  a common  feature,  and  is  therefore  a valu- 
able and  interesting  relic  of  medieval  customs : a sideboard  in 
a nobleman^s  castle  or  a gentleman’s  house  of  the  same  period 
would  be  very  much  of  the  same  character.  There  is  one  toler- 
ably perfect  in  Dirleton  Castle,  Scotland,  and  remains  of  them 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  but  rarely  so  perfect  as  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  refectory,  behind  the  fireplace,  is  the 
kitchen,  which  is  above  the  vaults  and  on  a level  with  the  hall 
itself.  It  is  a small  square  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  perfect, 
with  the  corbels  for  the  roof,  and  a large  fireplace  standing 
out  in  it ; but  this  fireplace  is  modern,  though  so  rudely  built 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  fireplaee,  in  the  corner  of  the  room  over  a stair- 
case, is  a deep  recess  with  a single  laneet-window  at  the  end  ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  kitchen  dresser.  Opposite  to  the 
door  from  the  refectory  another  door  opens  upon  a platform, 
from  which  there  are  two  staircases,  one  narrow  and  straight 
down  to  the  cloister  for  the  use  of  the  servants,  the  other 
winding,  but  wide,  and  evidently  the  principal  staircase,  the 
entrance  to  the  refectory  having  been  through  the  kitchen. 
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On  this  square  landing-place,  or  platform,  there  is  a window  of 
two  lancet-lights,  with  a square  lintel  over  them ; also  in  the 
angle,  between  the  two  staircases,  is  a doorway  to  a garderobe, 
now  destroyed  ; another  doorway  from  the  same  square  landing- 


Sidel)oard  in  tlie  Refectory,  Muckruss  Ai)'bey. 


place  opens  to  a chamber  in  the  prior’s  house,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  kitchen  and  the  same  staircase  served  both 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Friars  and  the  Prior’s  house. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  refectory  and  forming  the  east 
side  of  the  cloister-court  is  the  dormitory,  with  a staircase  down 
from  it  at  the  south  end  into  the  church ; at  this  end  also  is 
the  tower,  which  has  three  stories  above  the  lower  vault,  the 
upper  one  being  the  belfry ; the  vault  under  the  tower  in  the 
church  is  of  rich  fan-tracery. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  dormitory,  being  the  farthest 
from  the  church,  is  the  garderobe-turret,  with  a large  square 
pit  below,  and  no  opening  into  it;  above  is  a single  square 
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chamber,  with  loops  on  three  sides  and  the  doorway  on  the 
fourth ; a very  perfect  example,  the  wooden  floor  and  roof 
being  the  only  things  wanting ; the  entrance  to  it  is  through 
the  jamb  of  the  end  windows,  by  a short  passage,  with  a door 
to  the  left  hand. 

The  large  pit  under  this  garderobe,  forming  in  fact  the 
ground-floor  of  this  tower,  is  commonly  called  the  Prison ; and 
the  same  mistake  is  very  common  in  other  places  in  Ireland, 
and  in  other  countries  also.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  garderobe  of  New  College,  Oxford,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  still  in  use,  or  with  the  remains  of  that  of  the 
Monastery  of  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury,  or  Beaumaris  Castle, 
or  indeed  many  other  examples  when  the  real  clue  to  the 
apparent  mystery  has  once  been  obtained,  will  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  subject.  The  same  mistake  is  common  to  one 
half  of  the  medieval  habitations,  whether  monasteries,  castles, 
or  houses.  It  was  the  usual  custom  to  have  the  garderobe 
upstairs,  and  to  occupy  the  ground-floor  as  the  pit  to  it,  and 
this  pit  is  continually  mistaken  for  the  prison. 

The  windows  looking  into  the  cloister  court  are  small,  single- 
light, square-headed,  little  more  than  wide  loops ; these  run 
round  three  sides  of  the  court ; on  the  fourth  side  the  windows 
are  larger,  and  of  two  lights,  opening  into  the  refectory.  There 
is  a singular,  long,  narrow,  horizontal  opening  from  the  cloister 
through  the  wall  into  the  vaulted  chamber  under  the  refectory, 
splayed  within,  evidently  to  pass  something  through,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what ; the  length  of  the  opening  is  2 ft.  5 in., 
and  the  width  5 in. ; the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  lavatory,  usually  situated  in  the 
cloister. 

The  vaulted  chamber  under  the  dormitory  has  a fireplace  in 
one  corner,  and  a garderobe  in  the  opposite  corner,  perfect. 
The  windows  are  those  of  a habitable  chamber,  but  only  single 
lights,  and  very  narrow,  square-headed,  and  widely  splayed  : 
the  one  next  the  fireplace  is  smaller,  and  has  a very  oblique 
opening,  like  what  is  commonly  called  a Squint ; the  others  are 
large  enough  to  admit  of  seats.  This  long  narrow  chamber 
was  probably  divided,  by  wooden  partitions,  into  two  or  three 
small  ones  ; it  is  now  very  dark,  but  this  is  partly  caused  by 
the  trees  which  have  overgrown  the  whole  of  these  buildings. 
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It  seems  necessary  to  point  out  the  following  errata  in  the  previous 
papers  of  this  series  : — 

Page  9,  line  24,  dele  “ at  that  time.” 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  tradition  mentioned  on  page  9 is 
found  in  the  manuscript  known  as  “ The  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church,” 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

^‘The  vaults  or  crjpts  of  the  church  were  erected  by  the  Danes  before 
St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  the  church  not  being  then  built  or  constructed  as 
at  the  present  day ; wherefore  St.  Patrick  celebrated  mass  in  one  of  the  crypts  or 
vaults,  which  is  still  called  ‘the  Crypt  or  Vault  of  St. Patrick.’  And  the  Saint, 
observing  the  great  miracles  which  God  performed  in  his  behalf,  prophesied  and 
said,  that  after  many  years  here  shall  be  founded  a church,  in  which  God  shall  be 
praised  beyond  all  the  churches  in  Ireland.” — From  Gilherfs  History  of  Huhlin. 

This,  as  is  well  known,  is  contrary  to  history,  and  is  here  merely 
given  as  a tradition.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  mission 
in  Ireland  about  the  year  432,  and  to  have  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  century,  though  the  exact  date  seems  uncertain ; while  the  Danes, 
or  Ostmen,  did  not  make  their  first  descent  on  Ireland  until  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  did  not  establish  themselves  in  Dublin 
until  about  forty  years  afterwards.  But  this  tradition  is  valuable  as 
shewing  that  one  of  the  primitive  churches  existed  here  before  the 
time  of  the  Ostmen,  by  whom  it  was  probably  plundered  and  destroyed, 
and  that  for  that  reason  the  spot  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  future 
cathedral.  The  Ostmen  in  Ireland,  after  they  had  settled  in  the  country 
and  become  Christians,  were  probably  very  zealous,  and  great  church 
builders,  like  their  countrymen,  the  Danes,  in  England  under  Canute. 
As  the  churches  then  built  are  the  earliest  buildings  now  remaining  in 
England  after  the  time  of  the  Homans,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  his- 
tory applies  equally  to  Ireland.  Whether  the  Ostmen  became  Chris- 
tians at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Danes  or  not  we  have  no  distinct 
evidence,  but  as  the  foundation  of  some  monasteries  and  churches  in 
Ireland  is  recorded  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  seems 
probable  that  their  conversion  may  have  taken  place  perhaps  half 
a century  earlier.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ostmen  had  been  settled 
in  Dublin  long  before  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  English,  or  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  they  had  to  con- 
tend with. 

The  scale  to  the  Plan  of  the  Cathedral,  Glendalough,  p.  287,  has 
inadvertently  been  drawn  twice  the  size  it  ought  to  have  been  ; every 
ten  feet  on  the  scale  must  therefore  be  read  as  twenty. 
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Glass. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture^  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I pro- 
pose to  treat  the  various  arts  mentioned  in  the  programme. 

There  are  two  great  uses  of  antiquarian  studies.  One  of  them 
is  to  enable  us  to  conjure  up  as  if  by  the  magician’s  wand  the 
dress,  furniture,  architecture,  &c.,  of  past  ages,  so  that  we  can 
live,  as  it  were,  in  many  centuries  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
This  is  a very  great  and  a very  pleasant  species  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  particularly  useful  in  this  work-a-day  world ; and  it 
sometimes,  like  other  knowledge,  renders  its  possessor  far  from 
happy,  more  especially  when  he  goes  to  the  theatre,  and  sees  all 
sorts  of  anachronisms  and  impossibilities  ^ 

The  other  use  of  antiquarian  studies  is  to  restore  disused 
arts,  and  to  get  all  the  good  we  can  out  of  them  for  our  own 
improvement : this  is  the  light  in  which  I propose  making 
use  of  it  in  the  present  lectures.  I shall,  therefore,  not  give 
a continuous  history  of  any  one  art,  but  take  up  one  or  more 
phases  of  it  when  it  was  most  flourishing,  and  when  we  can 
learn  most,  and  so  compare  what  was  done  then  with  what  is 
done  now. 

In  considering  the  art  of  glass-making  we  may  at  once  omit 
the  well-known  story  of  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  as 
told  by  Pliny  ^ ; it  may,  or  may  not  be  true ; most  probably  it  is 
not  true : at  all  events  it  does  not  matter  to  us.  What  is  im- 
portant to  us  to  know  is,  that  the  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have 
made  glass  from  a very  early  period  ; that  the  Phoenicians  pro- 

® One  glaring  error  in  costume  I have  observed  perpetrated  everywhere  in  the 
most  unblushing  manner,  even  in  places  where  the  rest  of  the  costume  has  been 
tolerably  correct,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  shield  is  held.  Anciently,  the 
knight  supported  his  shield  on  his  bended  arm  ; one  strap  secured  it  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  left  hand  grasped  another  strap  in  the  dexter  corner. 
At  the  theatre,  and  in  popular  woodcuts,  the  shield  is  invariably  held  on  the 
straightened  arm,  so  that  the  first  blow  would  probably  break  the  limb  or  dis- 
locate the  shoulder.  This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  a theatre  is  not  quite  the  place  to  make  an  antiquary  happy. 

**  Nat.  Hist.,  bk.  xxxvi.  ch.  65. 
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bably  learnt  it  from  them,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  very 
excellent  sand  of  their  country,  established  manufactories,  prin- 
cipally at  Sidon,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  glass-houses 

Now  it  is  well  known  how  the  Phoenicians  were  the  great 
commercial  nation  of  ancient  times  as  much  as  we  are  in  the 
present,  and  one  of  our  most  distinguished  antiquaries,  Mr. 
Pranks,  is  of  opinion  that  those  beautiful  glass  bottles  found  in 
such  profusion  in  Italy,  Syria,  Sardinia,  Greece,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  are  in  reality  the  products  of  the  glass-houses  of  Sidon, 
and  that  the  various  shapes  were  made  to  suit  different  cus- 
tomers, those  for  Greece  being  the  most  elegant.  These  vases 
are  generally  of  a dark-blue  colour,  decorated  with  pale  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  white  lines  disposed  in  zigzags ; these  lines  do 
not  go  through  the  glass,  and  have  evidently  been  put  on  the 
surface,  and  worked  flat,  before  the  vessel  was  blown.  The 
zigzag  appearance  might  have  been  obtained  by  pulling  the 
paste  various  ways  while  hot  and  before  its  being  finally  blown, 
which  process,  from  the  flutes,  might  possibly  have  been  done 
in  a mould.  These  little  bottles,  specimens  of  which  are  found 
in  most  collections,  are  supposed  to  have  contained  perfumes. 
Now  just  contrast  them,  with  their  beautiful  and  yet  deep- 
toned  colours,  supported  on  little  golden  stands  with  the 
modern  fashionable  smelling-bottle,  a polygonal  cylinder  of 
transparent  glass,  finished  at  each  end  with  an  ugly  gold  top 
ornamented  with  hideous  engraving. 

We  now  come  to  Roman  glass.  It  is  usually  the  fashion  to 
believe  that  the  Romans  had  no  glass  at  all,  the  consequence 
of  the  wretched  books  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  w^hich 
until  of  late  years  were  exclusively  current  in  our  schools.  A 
hundred  years  ago  they  represented  the  knowledge  of  the  times, 
painfully  picked  out  of  the  classics  by  such  men  as  Erasmus 
and  Scaliger.  But  since  those  days  Pompeii  has  been  discovered, 
archseology  has  become  a science,  and  w^e  read  the  classics 
with  very  different  lights  to  what  our  forefathers  did.  We 
shall  therefore  find,  if  we  pursue  our  investigations  into  ancient 
glass  by  means  of  the  contents  of  the  public  and  private  col- 
lections, that  the  Romans  were  as  well  off,  if  not  more  so,  in 
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A little  vase  with  its  golden  stand  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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this  respect  than  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  no  such 
large  sheets  of  plate-glass  have  been  discovered  as  we  see  in 
fashionable  shop-windows  in  Regent-street  and  elsewhere,  but 
plate-glass  in  very  considerable  pieces  has  been  found,  and  the 
article  must  have  been  in  very  considerable  use,  as  anybody 
may  see,  at  Pompeii,  where  there  is  a piece  remaining  in  situ 
closing  the  window  of  a porter’s  room  in  one  of  the  houses  : 
we  must,  moreover,  remember  that  Pompeii  was  by  no  means 
a very  important  place,  being  a sort  of  Roman  Margate.  Pliny 
also  tells  us  that  in  his  time  glass  drinking-vessels  superseded 
those  of  silver  and  gold.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  Romans 
have  left  us.  First  of  all,  we  have  colourless  glass,  which 
Pliny  informs  us  was  in  his  day  considered  as  the  most 
valuable.  This  white  glass  was  decorated  in  various  ways.  It 
was  sometimes  crackled  : thus  in  Mr.  Slade’s  collection  there 
is  a cup  which  has  artificial  cracks  all  over  it,  and  exactly  re- 
sembles the  white  fluor  spar — ^a  curious  fact  when  we  remember 
that  some  antiquaries  assert  the  murrhine  vases  to  have  been 
made  of  the  coloured  fluor  spar,  or  what  we  call  blue  jack. 

The  Roman  workman  was  also  perfectly  master  of  the  art  of 
making  what  we  term  filagree  glass,  and  what  the  Venetians 
call  latticinio.  In  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Temple  collec- 
tion, will  be  found  a saucer  made  entirely  in  this  manner,  and 
exactly  like  Venetian  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Romans  produced  all  sorts  of  coloured  glass,  both  opaque  and 
transparent,  some  of  exceeding  beauty : thus  the  glass  dish 
known  as  the  Santo  Catino,  and  kept  in  the  cathedral  at  Genoa, 
was  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  an  immense  emerald. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  at  the  siege  of  Caesarea  in  1101, 
and  the  legend  ran  that  it  had  been  given  to  King  Solomon 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; that  it  had  contained  the  paschal  lamb 
eaten  at  the  last  Supper  of  our  Lord ; and,  finally,  that  it  had 
received  His  blood : in  fact,  it  was  the  Sangreal,  so  celebrated 
in  the  Mort  dlArtus.  Many  of  these  coloured  glass  vessels 
have  been  turned  on  a wheel,  or  cut  and  polished  afterwards. 
In  the  collection  of  Felix  Slade,  Esq.,  is  a vessel  of  Greek 
glass,  in  the  shape  of  a boat,  which  has  been  thus  finished,  the 
colour  exactly  resembling  the  Santo  Catino.  Very  frequently 
different-coloured  glasses  were  used  in  the  same  vessel,  some- 
times in  an  irregular  manner,  as  in  the  imitations  of  onyx,  or 
in  those  examples  which  resemble  the  Venetian  smeltsh ; but 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 f 
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often  the  various  colours  were  cut  into  strips,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  then  blown.  Sometimes  sections  of  rods  of  intricate 
patterns  were  placed  side  by  side  and  imbedded  in  a different 
coloured  paste,  and  then  blown,  resembling  the  Venetian  milli- 
fiori.  At  other  times  the  more  precious  marbles  were  imitated 
in  a similar  manner : thus  we  find  very  fair  imitations  of  ser- 
pentine and  porphyry.  Again,  mosaic  patterns  were  made  by 
putting  together  various-coloured  rods  so  as  to  make  one  large 
rod,  which  was  then  drawn  out  until  the  pattern  became  very 
small ; slices  were  then  cut  off  it  and  joined  together  at  the 
sides  until  a piece  of  the  required  size  was  obtained.  Occa- 
sionally the  artist  went  a step  further,  and  designed  a head,  or 
more  commonly  half  a head,  which  underwent  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  two  sides  being  afterwards  joined  together,  and  the 
whole  set  as  a gem.  Still  more  curious  was  the  process  in 
which  a figure  was  engraved  on  a piece  of  glass,  and  then 
other  coloured  glasses  pressed  in  the  hole  in  a state  of  fusion, 
or  else  applied  in  powder  and  fused  like  enamel : frequently 
a very  fine  line  of  gold  divides  the  two  colours.  The  Romans 
were  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  art  of  gilding  glass, 
but  of  enclosing  it  between  two  thicknesses;  it  occurs  in 
many  instances  in  the  form  of  a strip  among  other  strips  of 
coloured  glass ; but  its  great  application  is  in  the  so-called 
Christian  glass  vessels,  (although  some  pagan  ones  have  been 
found).  A piece  of  glass  was  covered  by  a gold  leaf,  and 
this  gold  was  scratched  away  by  a needle’s  point  so  as  to  form 
a subject  or  ornament ; the  glass  vase  in  a fusible  state  was 
then  placed  upon  this,  so  that  its  bottom  was  formed  of  two 
layers  of  glass  with  gold  between. 

The  forms  of  the  Roman  vases  are  very  various,  so  much  so 
that  I need  only  mention  the  perfume-bottles,  which  are  now 
found  blown  in  the  form  of  heads.  Glass  was  blown  in  moulds, 
stamped,  turned  on  a wheel,  and  engraved,  sometimes  very 
rudely,  and  sometimes  as  finely  as  gems : witness  the  Port- 
land Vase.  Here  the  vessel  is  made  of  two  layers  of  glass, 
and  the  whole  glass  which  formed  the  upper  surface  cut  away, 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a question  of  a large  piece  of  onyx 
instead  of  a glass  vase.  Occasionally  it  would  appear  that  the 
outer  figures  were  cast  first,  and  then  fixed  on  by  means  of 
a flux,  but  then  the  workmanship  is  by  no  means  so  good. 
Occasionally  we  find  vases  with  figures  blown  in  a mould,  the 
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glass  being  double,  say  a thin  coating  of  white  backed  up  with 
blue.  Another  plan  was  to  take  a thin  vase,  put  on  it  strips 
of  another  colour,  and  then  cut  these  strips  into  patterns  : in 
Mr.  Slade’s  collection  is  part  of  an  inscription  thus  executed ; 
but  the  triumph  of  engraving  is  the  vase  found  at  Strasburg, 
and  containing  the  name  of  Maximianus.  Here  the  vase  is  in 
two  thicknesses,  and  the  outer  one  has  been  cut  away  into  the 
form  of  a net,  being  only  connected  with  the  under  surface  by 
sundry  small  pin-like  supports  left  by  the  engraver  when  he  cut 
the  rest  away. 

Did  time  permit,  I might  enlarge  upon  the  many  purposes 
to  which  the  Romans  applied  glass.  Thus  at  Pompeii  there  is 
a fountain  decorated  with  mosaic  such  as  we  see  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Large  slabs  of  glass  have  also  been  found  which  were 
probably  employed  to  coat  walls  instead  of  marble.  Many  of 
the  designs  of  the  most  exquisite  antique  gems  are  preserved  to 
us  by  means  of  the  glass  casts,  where  the  originals  have  utterly 
disappeared.  Engraved  or  cast  glass  was  frequently  set  as  gems 
in  rings ; it  occurs  in  necklaces,  and  was  the  material  for 
bracelets ; dice  were  made  of  it,  and  finally  there  exist  in  col- 
lections glass  coins  with  Cufic  inscriptions. 

The  Romans  also  claim,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  Suetonius, 
and  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  have  invented  malleable  glass,  which 
no  modern  has  ever  even  attempted.  Most  probably  this  mal- 
leable glass  was  only  a common  fable,  although  they  lived 
sufficiently  near  the  time  of  the  occurrence  to  have  been  able 
to  investigate  the  matter  to  a certain  extent.  After  all  this, 
I do  not  think  we  can  say  the  Romans  had  no  glass ; on  the 
contrary,  I am  afraid  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  not 
only  that  they  did  have  glass,  but  that  their  glass  was  far  more 
beautiful  and  artistic  than  our  own,  certainly  as  regards  colour. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Venetians  did. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Venetians,  by 
means  of  their  commerce  with  the  East  and  their  relations  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  art  of 
glass-making  that  the  fall  of  the  latter  empire,  by  attracting 
new  workmen,  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  Byzantine 
arts  of  enamelling,  gilding,  and  colouring  glass,  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the 


® There  is  a piece  of  antique  glass  mosaic  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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Venetian  glass  considered  the  earliest  by  the  antiquaries  is 
generally  blue  or  green,  with  enamelled  figures  on  the  bowls. 
The  gilding  is  most  artistically  put  on,  generally  in  the  form  of 
imbrications  or  feathers ; and  moreover,  a large  quantity  of  little 
bits  of  coloured  glass,  representing  jewels,  is  placed  upon  the 
gold.  The  feet  are  generally  blown  in  a mould,  and  the  forms 
of  the  vessels  and  the  costume  of  the  figures  exactly  resemble 
those  seen  in  printed  books  and  manuscripts  from  1460  to  1480. 
The  next  development  is  in  plain  glass,  with  the  same  sort  of 
imbrications  and  jewels,  and  the  same  sort  of  enamelling,  but 
the  form  is  changed,  and  become  antique,  but  still,  if  anything, 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  Those  that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  dessert  services,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Henry  II.  ware,  and  the  wonderful 
service  of  crystal  and  jewels  once  belonging  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  now  partly  in  Florence  and  partly  in  Parish 

Somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  the  Venetians  discovered,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  revived  the  art  of  the  filagree  glass.  This,  like 
the  Roman,  was  effected  by  means  of  the  extension  of  a number 
of  rods  of  transparent  white  glass,  containing  others  in  a diflPer- 
ent  colour,  generally  opaque  white  : hence  the  term  latticinio. 
These  rods  were  combined  in  various  manners,  and  then  blown 
exactly  as  we  have  seen  the  Roman  glass;  sometimes  they  are 
twisted  and  then  blown;  sometimes  the  twists  go  different  ways 
(but  then  this  was  done  by  doubling  the  glass) ; sometimes  the 
filagranes  alternate  with  strips,  also  in  this  respect  imitating 
the  antique ; sometimes  sections  of  rods  are  embedded  in  an- 
other glass— -this  is  called  millefiori,  and  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  smeltsh  consists  of  pieces  of  different-coloured  glass,  flat- 
tened and  pulled  out,  joined  together,  and  backed  up  by  a red- 
dish-coloured paste.  This,  when  there  is  plenty  of  aventurine, 
or  rather  the  glass  imitation  of  it,  is  very  beautiful.  Another 
method  was  to  take  a vase  of  opaque  white  glass,  and  then 
sprinkle  it  with  little  bits  of  other  coloured  glass,  which 
subjected  to  heat  became  melted  and  produced  an  effect  not 
unlike  china. 

The  opal  glass  is  also  very  beautiful,  so  is  the  crackle  glass, 


^ The  collection  of  P.  Slade,  Esq.,  contains  some  excellent  examples  of  the  early 
Venetian  glass,  and  indeed  of  every  other  kind. 
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•which,  by  the  way  is  well  imitated  in  the  present  day.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  glass  vessels  with  knobs  of  other  colours  put 
on  the  outside,  and  sometimes  with  little  flowers.  Gold  is 
freely  employed ; generally  it  is  put  on  the  surface,  and  if  in 
large  quantities  a pattern  is  obtained  by  scraping  it  away, 
before  burning,  with  a needle’s  point.  In  other  cases  it  is 
put  on  very  thinly,  so  that  it  looks  like  a dust,  and  avoids 
giving  a heavy  look  to  the  glass ; a favourite  way  of  employing 
it  is  on  the  small  stamped  heads,  so  often  found  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  vase  or  to  the  stem.  In  nearly  all  these 
glasses  the  upper  part  is  blown  into  a most  elegant  shape ; 
though  occasionally  the  lower  part  must  have  been  blown  in 
a mould:  the  stem  is  made  in  two  ways;  if  decorated  with 
heads,  it  is  blown  in  a mould  and  afterwards  gilt,  but  often  it 
is  made  of  strips  of  glass  most  wonderfully  twisted  and  worked 
up.  Engraving  and  enamelling  were  occasionally  employed  to 
heighten  the  effect,  but  in  later  times  the  glass-makers  directed 
their  attention  more  to  the  production  of  the  filagree  patterns 
than  any  other.  The  process  was  kept,  or  rather  tried  to  be 
kept,  very  secret — so  much  so  that  a law  existed  which  enacted 
that,  in  case  of  a glass-workman  going  to  work  abroad,  in  the 
first  place  he  should  be  asked  to  return,  and  if  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion his  nearest  relatives  should  be  imprisoned ; if,  however,  he 
still  held  out,  some  one  was  to  be  despatched  to  kill  him. 

There  are  few  things  more  elegant  than  the  forms  of  these 
Venice  glasses,  which  were  made  in  vast  numbers  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  exported  to  every 
country  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  taste  for  imitation  of  crystal  came  in,  and  the  end  of  that 
century  saw  the  death  of  the  industry  at  Venice.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  revived,  but  the  workmanship  is  very  clumsy  com- 
pared with  the  old,  or  indeed  with  the  more  modern  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries. 

While  the  Venetians  were  working  at  filagree  glass  other 
countries  were  producing  other  varieties.  Thus  Germany  took 
to  the  enamelling  of  glass,  and  most  collections  can  shew  one 
or  more  tall  beakers  decorated  with  the  pomp  of  heraldry, 
a peculiar  weakness  of  the  German  mind  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Germans  were  also  very  famous 
for  their  engraving  on  glass.  They  also  occasionally  attempted 
filagree,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  Venetian  republic.  Thus 
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a vase  in  Mr.  Slade^s  possession  is  supposed  to  be  of  German 
workmanship.  It  is  a bowl  composed  of  plain  glass,  with  a very 
few  radiating  strips  of  filagree,  but  in  each  plain  compartment 
is  a section  of  a compound  glass  tube,  but  so  drawn  out  as 
to  resemble  a fruit,  or  flower,  or  insect. 

Now  would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  our  modern  manufac- 
turers to  look  carefully  at  the  old  Roman  and  the  mediccval 
Venetian  glass,  and  give  us  a greater  variety  in  our  choice  than 
they  do  at  present  ? If  we  go  into  a large  glass-warehouse  we 
see  some  very  elegant  forms,  but  no  filagrane,  no  enamelling, 
no  millefiori,  no  smeltsh,  and  no  imitation  onyx.  lYhat  we  do  see 
is  transparent  glass,  often  exceedingly  well  engraved,  and  occa- 
sionally gilt,  but  still  not  in  the  artistic  manner  of  the  Vene- 
tians. On  the  contrary,  we  never  see  the  Roman  practice  of 
putting  the  gold  between  two  layers  of  glass.  I believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a mere  question  of  fashion,  and  that  we  can  do 
everything  in  glass  that  has  been  done  except  the  rendering  it 
malleable.  A few  years  ago  filagree  stems  were  the  fashion, 
and  they  are  even  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Our  glass 
is  heavier,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the  Y^enetians,  but  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  red  lead  to  make  it  more  brilliant 
for  cut  work.  It  can,  however,  be  made  nearly  as  light  as  the 
ancient  by  leaving  out  the  lead.  I believe  that  if  we  are 
to  have  any  progress  we  must  have  for  a time  all  the  various 
branches  practised  under  one  roof,  for  when  it  is  necessary  to 
send  the  glass  to  one  man  to  be  engraved,  to  another  to  be  gilt, 
and  perhaps  to  a third  to  be  enamelled,  we  can  hardly  expect 
much  progress.  Division  of  labour  is  a very  good  thing,  but  it 
should  be  applied  to  arts  and  trades  already  well  known,  and 
not  to  those  to  be  learnt.  In  the  latter  case,  every  process 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  same  roof. 

I believe  it  would  really  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  if  any 
one  were  to  order,  regardless  of  expense,  a dessert  service,  either 
like  the  early  Y^enetian  glass,  or,  still  better,  like  the  Roman 
glass;  in  the  latter  case  we  should  see  new  forms  applied  to  the 
old  material  and  colour,  and  perhaps  hit  upon  something  new. 

The  second  point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention  is  the 
manufacture  of  stained-glass  windows,  for  the  production  has 
really  assumed  the  status  of  a manufacture.  Now  it  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  asked  by  people  of 
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an  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  why  modern  stained  glass  is  not 
as  good  as  the  old  ? and  a few  words  were  also  formerly  dropped 
about  the  lost  arts.  Now  the  answer  is  rather  a long  one,  and 
involves  a slight  sketch  of  the  different  kinds  of  ancient  win- 
dow-glass, and  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  material  of  late  years. 

There  appears  to  be  a sufficient  amount  of  historical  evidence 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  windows  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople were  decorated  with  this  material ; if  so,  they  were 
placed,  according  to  M.  Salzenberg,  in  the  marble  reticulations 
which  anciently  filled  up  the  window  spaces  ; the  pieces  of 
glass  appear  to  have  been  of  a considerable  size,  and  the  effect 
must  have  been  that  of  a transparent  mosaic. 

A similar  arrangement  still  prevails  in  the  East.  A pattern 
somewhat  resembling  what  we  should  call  a shawl  pattern  is 
made  by  V-shaped  plaster  mullions  or  divisions,  the  point  of 
the  V being  on  the  inside.  These  V mullions  are  of  different 
projections,  according  to  their  importance  in  the  lines  of  the 
pattern ; at  the  back  of  them  is  placed,  by  the  aid  of  a little 
plaster  of  Paris,  coloured  pieces  of  glass  as  thin  as  an  egg-shell. 
Of  course  every  step  the  spectator  takes  the  perspective  of  the 
pattern  becomes  altered,  and  the  window  appears  an  assemblage 
of  the  brightest  jewels.  The  thin  egg-shell  glass  is  protected 
from  the  weather  by  a similar  window,  of  much  coarser  work 
and  much  stronger  glass,  flush  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
wall,  and  as  the  said  wall  is  generally  thick  there  is  a con- 
siderable space  between  the  two. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  the 
glass  was  very  thick,  and  connected  together  by  means  of  lead. 
The  windows  were  executed  in  various  manners,  each  of  which 
again  varied  with  the  development  of  architecture.  The  richest 
kind  is  what  is  known  as  medallion  glass,  where  sundry  medal- 
lions containing  histories  are  placed  on  a mosaic  ground,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  with  an  elaborate  border.  Such  are 
the  windows  in  the  aisles  of  Chartres  Cathedral ; and  this  sort 
of  glass  from  its  intricacy  is  almost  always  confined  to  situations 
where  it  could  easily  be  seen  : the  higher  windows,  on  the  con- 
rary,  contained  figures  under  canopies.  A third  variety  is  where 
white  glass  forms  the  body  of  the  windows,  with  just  sufficient 
colour  introduced  to  give  it  a variety.  These  are  the  three 
great  divisions,  but  they  might  be  almost  infinitely  subdivided, 
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figure  glass  being  often  found  mixed  up  with  grisaille,  and  me- 
dallion with  figure,  &c.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  art  began  to 
be  revived,  people  who  had  an  eye  for  colour  very  quickly  found 
out  that  the  modern  glass  was  very  raw  and  gaudy  compared 
with  the  old ; it  was  then  discovered  that  the  ancient  glass  was 
very  streaky,  or,  in  other  words,  very  badly  made,  and  fre- 
quently had  a slight  toning.  The  glass-stainers  took  the  hint, 
and  tried  to  get  the  streakiness  with  acid,  and  the  mellow  tone 
by  dirtying  down  nearly  the  whole  surface  with  enamel.  But 
somehow  or  other,  the  windows  looked  only  dirty,  and  would 
not  look  mellow ; when  it  was  resolved  to  look  at  the  texture  of 
the  old  material,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  at  first.  At 
this  juncture  my  friend  Mr.  Winston  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
after  he  had  made  most  elaborate  analyses  of  the  old  metal,  glass 
of  the  right  sort  as  regards  material  was  produced  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  Unfortunately,  somehow  or  other,  it  is 
still  made  too  well,  only  parts  of  the  sheets  being  streaky,  so 
that  when  a window  is  wanted  wholly  made-up  of  this  kind  of 
glass,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  an  expensive  affair ; the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  by  perseverance  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  the  wUole  of  the  sheet  streaky.  Having  now  the  glass, 
the  next  point  is  to  get  an  artist.  Formerly  the  art  employed 
on  our  modern  windows  was  of  a very  low  order,  the  only  aim 
being  to  copy  old  work,  defects  included,  as  completely  as 
possible  ; and  here  again  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Winston,  who 
has  never  ceased  to  raise  his  voice  against  bad  drawing  and 
bad  colouring  in  stained  glass.  Messrs.  Powell  again  seconded 
him  by  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  one  of  the 
pre-Baphaelite  painters  and  one  of  our  best  colourists,  to  make 
coloured  cartoons,  which  were  to  be  exactly  copied  by  the 
workman  as  far  as  the  material  would  permit.  In  his  first 
cartoons  Mr.  Jones  used  no  lines  to  mark  the  details,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  the  leading:  in  his  subsequent  works,  such 
as  the  cartoons  for  Oxford  Cathedral,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  that 
executed  for  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  enamelled  lines.  Probably  his  first  method  would  have 
succeeded  better,  if  instead  of  joining  the  glass  with  lead  he 
had  been  able  to  use  plaster  mullions,  in  the  Eastern  fashion. 
In  all  these  works  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  colour,  no 
two  pieces  being  alike : hence  the  necessity  for  streaky  glass. 
Mr.  Jones’s  cartoons  are  intended  for  windows  near  the  eye, 
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those  which  have  to  be  placed  at  great  heights  requiring  a much 
simpler  treatment;  but  although  the  colours  in  this  case  are 
more  massed,  still  each  piece  of  glass  should  be  of  a different 
tone  if  we  want  to  obtain  a jewel-like  effect.  The  windows  in 
the  cathedral  at  Florence  are  a proof  of  this,  and  look  as  if  made 
of  slices  of  immense  jewels,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Eastern 
ones,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  very  small  gems.  Other  artists  have  drawn  for  stained 
glass,  for  example,  Messrs.  Poynter,  Westlake,  and  Holiday, 
but  we  cannot  expect  artists  to  be  always  working  at  cartoons, 
and  we  therefore  come  round  to  what  I stated  in  my  first 
lecture,  viz.  that  we  must  educate  the  paid  designer  of  the 
manufacturer.  As  regards  the  difference  between  old  and  new 
stained-glass  windows,  if  we  allow  somewhat  for  age,  I think 
a window  designed  by  Messrs.  Jones  or  Holiday,  and  executed 
wholly  in  streaky  glass,  is  as  good  as  any  old  one  that  was  ever 
made ; and  if  we  could  get  an  unlimited  supply  of  them,  I should 
certainly  not  lament  the  loss  of  all  the  old  ones,  at  least  those 
in  England  and  France. 

I have  still  to  mention  two  more  applications  of  glass  to  the 
arts,  viz.  mosaic  and  enamelling.  Mosaic  is  the  art  of  imitating 
cartoons  by  means  of  small  tesserae  of  opaque  glass  fixed  into 
plaster.  The  glass  is  made  in  the  form  of  small  flat  cakes 
about  half-an-inch  thick,  which  are  broken  into  tesserae  by  being 
struck  between  two  steel  hammers  or  chisels,  the  lower  one 
being  fixed.  If  the  mosaic  is  to  be  placed  high  up,  the  broken 
surfaces  are  exposed,  thus  getting  an  infinite  play  of  light,  and 
giving  texture  u'>  the  composition ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
work  was  on  a level  with  the  eye,  say  a border  to  a marble 
pulpit,  the  flat  and  polished  side  is  placed  uppermost.  The 
gold  is  produced  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
antique  Christian  vases,  viz.  by  placing  it  between  two  thick- 
nesses of  glass,  only  in  this  case  the  lower  one  is  a quarter-of- 
an-inch  thick,  while  the  upper  one  is  as  thin  as  a hair.  This 
upper  surface  is  executed  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  covering  the 
gold  with  a sort  of  glaze,  which  was  afterwards  fused  the 
other  is  to  put  on  the  upper  surface  in  the  form  of  a thin  sheet. 
At  the  present  day  the  glass  cakes  for  mosaic,  as  well  as  the 
gold,  are  made  at  Murano ; and  most  people  will  remember  the 

s See  Tlieopliilus. 
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beautiful  specimens  exhibited  by  Signor  Salviati  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  This  gentleman  has  now  in  hand  sundry 
mosaics  for  the  vaulting  of  the  tomb-house  at  Windsor.  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Mr.  Rust  have  also  produced  both  the  coloured  and 
the  gold  mosaics^  and  with  them  several  essays  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  ornaments  have  been  executed  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  but  the  tesserse  of  the  heads  are  simply  portions 
of  square  glass  rods  broken  off ; a good  deal  of  labour  is  thus 
saved,  and  at  a distance  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  mate- 
rial had  been  chopped  out  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  this  case, 
as  in  stained  glass,  it  is  very  desirable  to  vary  the  tones  of  the 
different  colours,  more  especially  the  gold,  which  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  make  too  well.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
beautiful  and  very  lasting  kind  of  decoration  should  be  more 
generally  employed,  but  I am  afraid  that  this  will  not  happen 
until  the  cost  of  execution  is  brought  down  to  something  like 
that  of  stained  glass.  At  present  the  gold  is  excessively  dear, 
and  of  course  retards  this  consummation,  for  the  gold  is  a most 
essential  ingredient  in  all  mosaics  for  architectural  purposes. 
We  must  hope,  however,  that  this  difficulty  will  be  got  over 
in  time. 

The  last  application  of  glass  I shall  notice  is  that  of  enamel- 
ling. At  present,  when  we  see  it  only  used  for  jewellery  and 
clock-faces,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  an  extensive  art-manufacture ; but  such  it  was  formerly,  when 
the  town  of  Limoges  alone  produced  almost  innumerable  speci- 
mens, and  such  it  must  have  been  in  China  during  the  last  two 
centuries. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  enamel,  all  of  which  have  been 
more  or  less  extensively  practised  in  all  ages.  The  first  and 
simplest  is  where  the  ground  of  the  metal  is  scooped  out,  and 
the  enamel-— of  which  the  base  is  crystal  coloured  with  metallic 
oxides,  put  in  in  the  shape  of  powder,  or  of  a paste,  and  then  fused 
and  polished ; the  visible  surface  of  metal  in  this  case  generally 
being  copper-gilt.  This  is  the  sort  of  enamel  produced  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  such  quantities  at  Li- 
moges, to  say  nothing  of  other  manufactories  in  Germany.  All 
sorts  of  articles  were  made  of  it  and  exported,  from  marriage- 
coffers  and  horse-trappings  up  to  large  tombs.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  latter  was  actually  imported  into  this  country  for 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
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monument  of  William  de  Valence  in  Westminster  Abbey 
comes  from  the  same  source. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  silver  was  much 
used  as  the  ground  for  enamels ; then  the  vitreous  pastes  be- 
came transparent,  and  the  works  altogether  much  finer.  The 
Italians,  indeed,  had  a process  of  covering  a very  slightly  raised 
subject  with  coloured  enamels,  which  has  a most  beautiful  effect. 
But  to  execute  these  demanded  a first-rate  artist  to  do  the  raised 
subject,  and  a most  skilful  enameller  to  prevent  the  enamels, 
when  in  the  act  of  fusion,  from  running  into  one  another.  In 
fact,  it  was  part  of  the  goldsmith^s  art,  and  was  never  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  become  a trade. 

A third  method  of  enamelling  was  to  form  the  pattern  of 
thin  strips  of  metal  placed  on  their  edges  instead  of  scooping  it 
out.  Most  European  enamels  of  this  kind  are  executed  in  gold, 
and  are  of  ancient  date,  like  the  pallo  d’oro  at  Venice,  or  the 
cross  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hope.  Many  of  the  enamels 
employed  are  also  transparent.  If,  however,  we  look  at  the 
Chinese  enamels  produced  in  such  quantities  during  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  nearly  all 
produced  in  this  manner,  the  metal  being  copper.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  objects  made  by  this  nation 
of  enamelled  copper,  but  every  new  importation  brings  to  our 
notice  some  new  application  of  it.  I believe  the  Chinese  them- 
selves say  that  they  received  the  art  from  the  barbarians,  and 
that  at  no  remote  antiquity ; the  earliest  date  I know  of  being 
1475,  marked  on  a vase,  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  Summer  Palace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  good  citizens 
of  Limoges  revived  their  trade  in  enamels,  which  had  quite 
fallen  away ; but  then  they  took  up  an  entirely  new  process, 
better  suited  to  the  prevailing  architectural  taste.  The  vessel 
to  be  ornamented  was  made  of  thin  copper,  then  covered  with 
black  enamel,  upon  which  most  delicate  figures  and  ornaments 
were  executed  in  white.  This  of  course  was  a far  more  artistic 
affair  than  their  former  process,  and  in  all  probability  they  did 
not  produce  anything  like  the  same  number  of  objects,  but  still 
it  was  a trade,  and  a great  quantity  must  have  been  turned  out, 
for  the  manufacture  only  ceased  in  the  last  century. 

Of  late  years  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to 
revive  the  art  of  enamelling  as  applied  to  considerable-sized  ob- 
jects, and  in  some  instances  with  great  success.  Thus  one  artist 
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imitated  a quantity  of  the  late  Limoges  work  with  such  suc- 
cess as  completely  to  deceive  a celebrated  collector,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a lawsuit.  Last  year  I had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  atelier  of  M.  Legoste.  His  process,  which 
is  founded  on  the  early  Limoges  school,  consists  in  casting 
the  copper  instead  of  scooping  out  the  pattern ; but  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  so  mix  up  the  enamels  that  they  shall  all 
flux  at  the  same  temperature.  The  enamels  shrink  during  the 
firing,  and  have  to  be  filled  up  and  fired  again.  This  process  is 
very  tedious ; so  much  so,  that  the  artist  considers  himself  very 
lucky  if  it  only  occurs  three  times.  In  a circular  article  the 
fusing  and  firing  is  done  in  portions  at  a time,  the  other  parts 
being  protected  by  loam.  A great  deal  of  labour  is  saved  by 
the  casting  process,  and  the  works  of  M.  Legoste  are  therefore 
comparatively  cheap.  He  is  also  his  own  designer,  and  a very 
good  one  too ; the  only  defect  being  a little  sharpness  in  the 
colours,  which  is  at  once  seen  when  comparing  them  with  an- 
cient or  Chinese  work.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  a mo- 
dern European,  who  lives  without  any  surrounding  colour? 

I think  it  will  be  agreed  that  there  is  a pretty  wide  field  open 
to  the  manufacturer  even  in  glass,  and  its  various  applications ; 
and  as  we  havr  got  stained  glass  as  good  as  the  old,  let  us  hope 
that  some  day  we  may  have  drinking-glasses  rivalling  the  Ro- 
man, and  enamels  which  surpass  those  of  Limoges,  both  of  the 
early  and  late  school. 


Ancient  Coins  pound  at  Kirkcaldy.— -While  labourers  were  recently 
removing  an  embankment  at  the  new  ship-building  yard  near  Kinghorn,  they 
came  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be  a stone,  but  turned  oat  to  be  an  earthen 
pitcher  of  very  ancient  make.  It  was  found  to  contain  a large  number  of  coins, 
chiefly  consisting  of  silver  pennies  of  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  together  with 
a few  Scotch  pennies  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Alexander  III.,  John  Baliol, 
Robert  Bruce,  and  David  II.  The  latest  date  legible  is  1375  ; it  is,  therefore, 
most  probable  that  they  were  buried  between  that  time  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  epochs  in  Scottish  history. 
There  is  a tradition  of  a monastery  having  stood  near  the  spot  where  the 
money  was  found,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  hidden  by  the  monks  for  safe 
keeping,  and  they  possibly  being  massacred  or  having  to  flee  the  country  it 
had  remained  a secret.  The  coins  weighed  about  40  lbs.,  and  their  value  at 
the  time  of  their  concealment  is  estimated  at  nearly  £2,000. 
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TWO  DAYS  m CORNWALL  WITH  THE  CAMBRIAN 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  315.) 

Appeoachustg  the  hill  from  the  north-east  we  first  passed  through  the 
hut-dwellings  of  Bosullow,  about  a furlong  from  the  castle.  These,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  plan,  are  very  similar  in  arrangement  to 
those  at  Chysauster,  each  enclosure  containing  three  or  four  small 
chambers  with  an  open  area.  Since  our  visit  a few  excavations  have 
been  made  here.  I have  been  informed  that  a quern  was  found,  and 
have  seen  that  a considerable  amount  of  wood-ashes  were  dug  up  from 


Plan  of  Hut,  Bosullow. 


under  the  turf  which  had  overgrown  the  floors,  thus  shewing  that  those 
enclosures  were  at  some  period  the  habitations  of  man.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a protected  roadway  from  the  huts  to  the  castle.  This 
we  followed,  and  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  entered  within 
the  ruined  walls  of  Chun  Castle,  where  we  found  a handsome  luncheon — 
as  on  the  preceding  day  provided  by  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood — 
spread  on  cloths  on  the  smooth  turf.  As  those  who  had  first  arrived 
« had  been  waiting  for  the  Bosphrennis  party,  no  further  delay  was  now 
necessary.  The  proceedings  of  the  following  hour  need  not  be  nar- 
rated to  those  who  have  enjoyed  a picnic  on  an  interesting  spot  on 
a fine  summer’s  day.  A few  speeches  were  made — Cornish  gentlemen 
welcoming  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  members  in  return 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  hearty  and  kind  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  received  and  entertained. 

Chun  Castle  has  been  greatly  mutilated,  large  quantities  of  the  stone 
having  been  carried  away  and  used  in  the  erection  of  modern  buildings. 
Its  plan  and  arrangement  can,  however,  be  still  distinctly  traced,  and 
some  portions  of  the  walls  retain  good  examples  of  the  masonry.  The 
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castle  consisted  of  two  ditches  and  two  strongly-built  concentric  walls. 
The  first  ditch,  A on  the  plan,  is  twenty  feet  wide.  The  wall  B,  five  or 
six  feet  thick,  is  now  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height  in  some  parts,  but 
Dr.  Borlase  says  it  was  at  least  ten  feet  in  height.  The  second  ditch, 

C,  rather  more  than  thirty  feet  wide,  is  divided  by  transverse  walls, 

D,  E,  E.  The  wall  G,  twelve  feet  thick.  Dr.  Borlase  considers  to  have 
been  originally  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  high.  Within  this  wall  is  an 
open  area,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  contained  a third  concentric  wall  of  less 
strength,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  wall  G,  the  intervening 
space  being  divided  by  partitions  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing into  several  compartments,  H,  H,  H : in  one  of  which,  on  the  north 
side,  is  a well,  described  by  Dr.  Borlase  as  regularly  walled  around  and 
having  steps  descending  to  the  water. 


Plan  of  Cliun  Castle. 

These  compartments  are  described  by  Britton  in  his  “ Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,”  and  by  Cotton  in  the  fifteenth  volume-  of  the 
Archceologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  of  circular  forms.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Borlase  was  correct  in  his  plan,  which 
in  this  particular  agrees  with  that  accompanying  this  paper.  This 
arrangement  shews  a striking  similarity  between  the  ground-plans  of 
this,  a British  work,  and  the  Norman  castle  of  Bestormel,  also  in  Corn- 
wall. In  the  latter  the  apartments  are  between  two  concentric  walls, 
and  have  their  entrances  from  the  circular  open  area.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  builders  of  the  later  circular  castles  of  Cornwall 
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borrowed  their  ground-plans  from  older  works.  The  entrance  I,  through 
the  outer  wall,  faces  south-west.  From  this  a passage,  thirty-eight  feet 
long,  leads  to  the  entrance  J through  the  second  wall  Gr.  Between  this 
passage  and  the  wall  G-  is  another,  only  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  com- 
municating with  that  division  of  the  ditch  between  the  transverse  walls 
K,  F.  The  entrance  J splays  outwardly  to  a considerable  degree ; at  the 
inner  part,  where  two  jambs  about  five  feet  in  height  remain,  it  is  six 
feet  wide,  whilst  the  broadest  part  measures  sixteen  feet.  From  the 
left  side  of  this  entrance  a wall  extended  towards  the  outer  one,  B.  The 
extreme  thickness  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  J is  remark- 
able. It  will  be  observed  that  the  outer  wall  was  strengthened  in  like 
manner  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  I.  If  of  no  other  use,  this  extra- 
ordinary breadth  would  have  served  for  a great  number  of  warriors  to 
stand  on  the  walls  and  defend  their  entrances  from  attacking  forces. 
There  seems  to  have  been  another  entrance  at  L ; the  wall  here  is 
much  mutilated,  but  the  sides  of  this  opening  look  as  if  they  had  been 
regularly  faced.  The  masonry  is  much  superior  to  that  found  in  the 
Cornish  hill-castles ; indeed,  it  shews  considerable  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a large  building  with  dry-stone  work.  The  outer  wall  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  I presents  a good  specimen  of  the  masonry, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  cut  that  the  stones  were  placed  with 
much  regularity  and  care. 


Masonry  of  Outer  Wall,  Chun  Castle. 


The  castle  and  huts  at  Bosullow  are  probably  of  the  same  period. 
The  former  would  always  have  afforded  a place  of  refuge  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  latter  in  case  of  attack  from  invaders  or  hostile  tribes. 

The  hill  side  is  studded  with  numerous  small  barrows,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  castle  stands  the  Chun  Cromlech,  consisting  of 
four  supporters  and  covering  stone  forming  a rectangular  kistvaen.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a circle  of  stones,  some  of  which  still  remain.  These 
formed  perhaps  the  base  of  a mound  which  may  have  covered  the  crom- 
lech. Of  course  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  thus  buried,  for  there  is 
no  mound  hard  by  formed  of  the  soil  which  would  have  been  thrown  off*. 
The  supposition  that  such  a heap  would  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  scarcely  applies  in  this  case,  for,  as  already  stated,  the  hill  side  is 
studded  with  small  barrows,  not  a quarter  of  the  height  necessary  to 
contain  this  cromlech,  yet  they  remain  apparently  just  as  they  were 
when  first  constructed.  Surely  if  the  material  which  formed  a mound 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  was  dispersed  through  exposure  or  through  some 
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inexplicable  process  connected  with  time,  how  much  more  rapidly  should 
the  lesser  mounds  have  disappeared.  If  mounds  over  cromlechs  were 


Clim  Cromlecli. 


wilfully  removed  for  the  sake  of  pillaging  the  kistvaens,  how  comes  it 
that  those  kistvaens  themselves  are  not  demolished  t It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  depredators  who  destroyed  the  mounds  would  have  much 
respect  for  the  stone  chambers.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficult  points 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  this  question.  Good  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  that  certain  cromlechs  were  covered  with  barrows  ; 
in  fact,  that  this  was  the  case  in  many  instances  admits  of  no  doubt,  but 
some  perhaps  were  merely  surrounded  by  circles  of  stone.  It  is  remark- 
able that  structures  very  similar  to  our  cromlechs  are  now  in  use  among 
the  natives  of  India,  Mr.  AY.  J.  Henwood  has  described  those  Indian 
cromlechs  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  Indeed, 
the  form  of  this  monument  admits  of  its  being  used  for  many  purposes, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  existing  in  countries  occupied 
by  Celtic  tribes  were  constructed  as  sepulchral  chambers. 

The  next  objects  to  be  seen  w^ere  the  Men  Scryfa  and  the  Men-an-tol. 
Me  soon  came  to  the  road  leading  to  them ; it  was,  however,  found  to 
be  too  rough  to  be  driven  over,  so  leaving  the  carriages  we  started  on 
a walk,  the  Men  Scryfa  being  about  half-a-mile  distant.  It  is  a rough 
granite  pillar,  seven  feet  two  inches  high,  and  bears  the  inscription, 
EiALOBEAX-crxovAL-FiL,  the  letters  running  lengthways  of  the  stone, 
which  is  always  the  case  in  the  earliest  inscribed  stones  of  Cornwall. 
This  monument  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

On  our  way  back  across  the  moor  we  visited  the  Men-an-tol.  This 
curious  monument,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a stone  with  a hole  through 
it.  It  stands  between  two  others,  at  the  distance  of  seven  feet  ten 
inches  from  one  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  from  the  other.  A few 
yards  north-w^est  of  the  w'esternmost  stone  are  two  others,  one  fallen  the 
other  upright ; and  it  seems  probable  that  these  are  the  only  remaining 
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stones  of  a circle.  The  holed  stone  is  three  feet  six  inches  high  by  four 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth  at  base.  The  hole  measures  in  diameter 
on  one  side  two  feet  two  inches,  on  the  other  one  foot  seven  inches. 


Men-an-tol,  Madron. 


One  side  may  have  been  bevelled  for  some  particular  purpose,  or  perhaps 
is  the  result  of  the  hole  having  been  made  with  a rude  instrument  worked 
only  on  one  side  of  the  stone.  The  hole  of  the  Tolven,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Constantine,  is  bevelled  in  like  manner.  Superstitious  practices  have 
been  observed  at  these  stones  in  modern  times.  Dr.  Borlase  has  referred 
to  such  customs.  Children  were  passed  through  the  Men-an-tol  as 
a cure  for  spinal  diseases,  and  some  amusement  was  afforded  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  by  several  of  the  excursionists  creeping  through  the  hole. 

It  was  but  a short  stage  in  our  journey  from  the  Men-an-tol  to  the 
Lanyon  cromlech.  This  monument  stands  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and  has 
three  supporting  stones,  each  about  five  feet  high,  and  a covering-stone 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  long  by  eight  feet  nine  inches  as  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  weighing  about  nine  tons.  The  covering-stone  was  thrown 
down  during  a violent  thunder-storm  in  the  year  1816,  and  replaced  in 
1824.  The  Lanyon  cromlech  has  therefore  lost  much  of  the  interest 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  attached  to  it  had  it  still  stood  as 
when  first  erected.  The  supporting  stones  in  their  present  position 
could  not  have  formed  a rectangular  kistvaen,  neither  do  they  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  intended  for  the  sides  of  a circular  chamber,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  monuments  of  this  kind.  Probably  these  stones  were 
shifted  when  the  cap-stone  was  replaced,  and  other  supporting  stones 
may  have  existed,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  many  cromlechs  possess 
only  three.  A cromlech  at  Caerwynen,  in  Cornwall,  has  three  only,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  arrangement  in  some 
localities  has  caused  certain  antiquaries  to  class  them  under  the  name  of 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 h 
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trilitlis^  though  these  are  now  generally  considered  to  be  the  mere  ruins 
of  more  complicated  structures.  About  a furlong  from  the  Lanyon 
cromlech,  in  the  midst  of  a sloping  field,  are  the  remains  of  another, 
which  we  did  not  visit.  The  covering-stone,  eighteen  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  a supporting  stone,  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  still  exist.  This 
cromlech  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  afforded  proof  that 
monuments  of  its  class  were  sometimes  buried  under  mounds.  It 
appears  that  a gentleman  who  owned  the  estate  happening  to  notice  the 
mound,  and  remarking  that  the  soil  appeared  to  be  very  rich,  sent  his 
servants  to  remove  it.  When  they  had  taken  away  about  a hundred 
cart-loads  they  observed  the  supporting  stones  of  a cromlech,  from  which 
the  covering-stone  had  slipped  off.  Digging  beneath  the  stones  they 
found  a broken  urn  and  ashes,  with  half  a skull,  the  thigh  bones,  and 
most  of  the  other  bones  of  a human  body.  From  the  position  of  these 
remains,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  cromlech  had  been  previously 
opened.  An  account  of  this  discovery  is  given  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  ArchcB- 
ologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

St.  Madron’s  Well  was  not  placed  on  the  programme  of  the  day’s 
excursion,  but  when  we  reached  the  road  leading  to  it,  it  was  found 
that  we  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  so  leaving  the  carriages,  we  walked 
about  a furlong  over  a low  marshy  tract  until  we  came  to  the  roofless 
walls  of  the  little  building,  measuring  internally  twenty  feet  four  inches 
by  eleven  feet,  with  walls  a little  more  than  two  feet  thick.  In  the 


Plan  of  St.  Madron’s  Well. 


east  end  is  the  mensa  of  the  altar,  A in  the  plan,  with  a mortice  sunk 
in  its  midst,  probably  for  the  reception  of  a crucifix  or  image  of  the 
saint.  A row  of  flat  stones,  B,  one  foot  four  inches  from  the  altar, 
divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
latter  is  the  well,  C,  four  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  ten  inches,  the 
superstructure  being  about  four  feet  high,  and  roofed  by  each  course 
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of  stone  being  made  to  overlap.  The  work  is  somewhat  irregular,  but 
the  builders  have  managed  by  the  use  of  stone  alone — commencing  on 
a rectangular  base— to  form  the  upper  part  into  a rude  dome-shaped 
cell.  This  well  was  supplied  from  a little  perennial  stream  which  flows 
within  a few  feet  of  the  south  wall.  The  water  was  let  in  through 
a properly-constructed  opening  in  the  wall  at  D,  and  when  it  overflowed 
the  pit  ran  out  at  E,  whence  a channel  conducted  it  on  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  percolate 
under  the  wall,  for  outside  this  wall  there  was  no  drain,  though  one 
has  been  made  there  within  the  last  three  months.  The  labourers  who 
constructed  the  present  drain  informed  me  that  they  found  no  remains 
of  a former  one.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
fill  the  well-pit,  and  then  stop  the  supply  of  water  from  the  running 
stream.  Stone  benches,  E,  E,  were  built  against  the  two  side  walls ; 
the  upper  stones  were  wrought  to  a smooth  surface,  and  being  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  masonry  beneath,  their  under  edges  were 
bevelled  by  a plain  chamfer.  The  doorway  Gr  in  the  north  wall  splays 
inwardly,  measuring  two  feet  without,  two  feet  eight  inches  within. 
This  baptistery  was  enclosed  by  an  outer  wall,  the  foundations  of  which 
may  yet  be  traced. 

St.  Madron’s  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  holy  wells  of  Cornwall : 
remarkable  cures  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  virtue  of  its  waters. 
jSTorden  says,  “ Its  fame  in  former  ages  was  greate  for  the  supposed 
virtue  of  healinge  which  St.  Maderne  had  thereinto  infused.”  Bishop 
Hall,  in  “ The  Invisible  World,”  gives  an  instance  of  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a poor  cripple  by  resorting  to  this  well.  Even  at  the  present 
time  many  of  the  poorer  people  seem  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
water,  for  on  the  first  three  Sundays  in  May  they  take  their  sickly 
children  to  the  baptistery  that  they  may  be  strengthened  and  cured  by 
immersion.  After  the  visitation  of  these  votaries  small  pieces  of  rag 
and  bandages  will  be  found  fastened  to  the  surrounding  bushes — 
a practice  also  observed  in  connexion  with  the  holy  wells  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

After  leaving  Chun  Castle,  some  of  the  excursionists  preferred  going 
on  to  see  St.  Madron’s  Church  instead  of  walking  to  the  Men  Scryfa 
and  Men-an-tol.  Those  who  visited  the  church  seem  to  have  found  in 
it  some  points  of  interest,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Ereeman  favoured  those  pre- 
sent with  remarks  on  its  architecture.  Illustrations  of  the  sedile,  pis- 
cina, font,  and  other  details  are  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  May  1862. 

We  arrived  at  Penzance  in  good  time  for  the  train  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Association  were  to  proceed  to  Truro  for  the  evening 
meeting.  At  this  meeting,  as  on  the  previous  day,  Mr.  0.  C.  Babing- 
ton  gave  a most  instructive  account  of  the  numerous  objects  visited, 
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referring  more  particularly  to  Chun  Castle  and  to  the  Bosphrennis 
Bee-hive  hut. 

This,  the  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  formally  dissolved 
on  Saturday,  August  30,  but  a few  of  the  members  remained  behind, 
and  early  in  the  following  week  ventured  across  the  sea  over  the  sub- 
merged tract  of  Lyonesse  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  proprietor,  iMr.  Augustus  Smith.  To  interest 


Kistvaen,  Samson,  Scilly. 


the  visitors  it  was  proposed  to  open  a barrow  on  the  island  of  Samson. 
I borrow  tlie  following  from  an  interesting  account  of  the  investigation 
written  by  iNlr.  Smith,  and  published  in  the  Beports  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Cornwall : — 
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The  workmen  employed  first  excavated  a passage  about  four  feet  wide,  begin- 
ning from  the  exterior  circle  which  constitutes  the  outer  base  of  the  round,  and 
carefully  keeping  in  their  progress  to  the  level  or  surface  of  the  natural  ground. 
The  mound  in  its  outer  circumference  measured  about  fifty-eight  yards,  giving 
therefore  a distance  of  nearly  thirty  feet  to  its  centre.  For  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  the  mound  appeared  entirely  composed  of  fine  earth,  when  an  inner 
covering  first  of  smaller  and  then  of  larger  rugged  stones  was  revealed.  These 
were  carefully  uncovered  before  being  disturbed,  and  were  then  one  by  one  dis- 
placed till  a large  upright  stone  was  reached,  covered  by  another  of  still  more 
ponderous  dimensions.  This  top  covering,  measuring  about  seven  feet  six  inches 
in  its  largest  diameter,  was  found  to  be  the  lid  of  a chamber  beneath,  in  which  was 
discovered  part  of  an  upper  jaw-bone,  presenting  the  alveolse  of  all  the  incisors,  the 
canines,  and  three  molars,  and  the  roots  of  two  teeth,  very  white,  still  remaining 
in  their  sockets.  Another  fragment  gave  part  of  the  lower  jaw  with  similar  re- 
mains of  teeth  in  the  sockets.  All  the  bones  had  been  under  the  action  of  fire, 
and  must  have  been  carefully  collected  together  after  the  burning  of  the  body,  to 
have  been  found  placed  as  they  were*^.  They  are  considei’ed  to  have  belonged  to 
a man  about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  was  neatly  fitted 
with  a pavement  of  three  flat  but  irregular-shaped  stones,  the  joints  fitted  with 
clay  mortar,  as  were  also  the  interstices  where  the  stones  forming  the  upright  sides 
joined  together,  as  also  of  the  lid,  which  was  very  neatly  and  closely  fitted  down 
with  this  same  plaster,  shewing  most  clearly  it  never  could  have  been  disturbed 
from  the  time  it  had  been  first  constructed.  Two  long  slabs,  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  length  and  two  feet  in  depth,  form  the  sides,  while  the  short  stones  fitted 
in  between  them  make  the  ends,  being  about  three  and  a-half  feet  apart,  and  to  fix 
which  firmly  in  their  places,  grooves  had  been  roughly  worked  in  the  larger  stones.” 

This  grooving  of  the  stones  is  remarkable,  proving  that  implements 
of  some  kind  were  occasionally  employed  on  monuments  of  this  period, 
and  rendering  it  a not  very  improbable  case  that  the  covering-stone  of 
the  Bosphrennis  cromlech  was  worked  to  its  present  circular  form  when 
first  erected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  moment  the  visit  of  the  Cambrian 
Association  excited  a revival  in  the  interest  of  Cornish  antiquities,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  be  maintained. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Cornish  Societies  to  do  much  towards  the 
promotion  of  further  research,  and  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  county.  For  the  latter,  however,  aid  should  be  more  particularly 
looked  for  from  the  landholders.  If  the  stewards  and  agents  of  gentle- 
men having  land  in  Cornwall  were  to  impress  on  the  tenants  that  cer- 
tain structures  were  not  to  be  meddled  with,  it  would  surely  to  some 
extent  be  the  means  of  preventing  their  wilful  destruction. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Truro  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Asso- 
ciation it  is  stated  that  the  Land’s  End  district  “ stands  unrivalled  in 
any  portion  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent  as  regards  the  value  and 
variety  of  its  monuments.”  Certainly  there  is  not  in  Cornwall  another 
district  possessing  so  many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  so  thickly 
clustered  ; but  the  whole  of  the  county  is  still  a good  field  for  archaeo- 
logical research.  There  are  outlying  tracts  to  be  examined  and  re- 
ported on,  afi'ording  work  for  those  who  really  care  for  the  subject 
for  many  years  to  come. 

“ When  the  relics  taken  out  of  this  grave  were  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Cornwall  Institution,  there  was  found  with  the  bones  a curious  double- 
edged  piece  of  stone,  designated  ^ fiint-fialce. 
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The  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist  contains  fragments  of  every 
style  of  architecture,  from  the  earliest  Xorman  to  the  most  debased 
Perpendicular.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  a chancel  with  a mor- 
tuary chapel,  dedicated  to  All  Souls,  and  now  used  for  a vestry  on  its 
north  side ; a short  wide  nave  with  aisles,  the  tower  forming  its 
westernmost  bay,  and  a north  porch.  From  the  masses  of  hard  founda- 
tions scattered  over  the  churchyard  it  is  probable  that  tbe  first  parochial 
church  did  not  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  present  one  : towards  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a massive  buttress  with  rude  pilaster- 
work  inside  of  the  earliest  Xorman  work,  evidently  the  remnant  of 
a pier  of  a former  tower.  The  churchyard  also  formerly  extended 
much  further  eastward  than  it  does  at  present,  the  high  road  from 
Emsworth,  as  it  enters  the  village  after  crossing  the  artificial  mill-stream 
(both  of  which  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century),  passing  through  it, 
as  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  human  bones  found  beneath  it,  and 
in  the  meadow  on  its  opposite  side. 

The  main  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  present  church  is  transitional  from 
Xorman  to  Early  English.  On  stripping  the  plaster  from  the  chancel 
walls  last  summer  numerous  fragments  of  its  former  fenestration  were 
brought  to  light,  particularly  at  the  east  end,  where  there  were  shewn  to 
have  been  five  lancet-lights,  with  a large  plain  circle  in  the  gable  above. 
The  three  centre  lights  had  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  large 
fifteenth-century  window,  but  the  external  ones  and  part  of  the  circle 
above  still  remain,  and  are  left  visible  in  the  external  wall-surface. 
Five  detached  lancets,  forming  one  window  within,  was  not  an  un- 
common arrangement  in  the  larger  churches  of  this  district ; fine  ex- 
amples still  remain  at  Bosham  and  South  Hayling. 

About  the  year  1450  the  early  windows  throughout  the  church  were 
walled  up,  and  large  Perpendicular  windows  with  very  good  mouldings 
inserted  : the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  nave  were  also  of  this 
period,  as  was  the  mortuary  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
dedicated  to  All  Souls  A very  beautiful  piscina  was  also  placed  in 
the  chancel  itself. 

Xearly  a century  later  still  greater  changes  took  place.  The  old  nave 


• Extracts  from  wills  : — 

Dec.  1,  1538.  Richard  Hewett,  of  Westbonrne,  to  the  light  of  All  Souls,  4d. 
July  26,  1511.  Nicholas  Crofte,  of  Bourne,  to  All  Souls’  light,  2d. 

Nov.  7,  1548.  John  Lamhall,  of  Westhourne,  to  All  Souls’  light,  2d. 
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and  tower  were  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a new  nave  of  greater 
width  and  height,  its  westernmost  bay  forming  the  lower  stage  of 
a very  large  and  massive  tower.  The  original  aisles  were  allowed  to 
remain,  but  of  diminished  width : a new  chancel-arch  was  also  built, 
and  a timber  porch  added  on  the  north  side  : the  font,  a plain  octagon, 
is  also  of  this  date.  In  the  walls  of  the  tower  the  debris  of  the  old 
nave-arcades  have  been  built ; they  appear  to  have  been  of  mixed  date, 
for  fragments  of  caps  and  bases  of  Norman,  Early  English,  and  De- 
corated work  crop  up  to  the  surface  in  various  places. 

The  architecture  of  the  sixteenth-century  nave  and  tower  is  of  course 
of  the  poorest  detail,  but  by  the  great  height  of  the  piers  and  the  ex- 
cellent grouping  of  those  of  the  tower  a solemn  and  satisfactory  effect 
is  produced.  The  external  mass  and  outline  of  the  tower,  with  its 
bold  turret  in  the  south-west  corner,  is  very  good,  and  had  it  only  occu- 
pied its  proper  position,  and  stood  clear  of  the  aisle-roofs,  it  would  have 
been  still  more  effective. 

The  parochial  tradition  is  that  the  church  was  built  by  Thomas 
Lord  Maltravers.  Dallaway  says  it  was  rebuilt  by  him,  which  is  pro- 
bably correct  so  far  as  the  tower  and  nave  are  concerned,  and  the  fact 
becomes  almost  a certainty  by  his  arms  being  carved  on  the  woodwork 
of  the  porch.  Thomas  Lord  Maltravers  died  in  October,  1524.  Having 
been  lord  of  the  manor  since  1460,  possibly  both  the  great  alterations 
were  effected  by  him  ; judging  from  appearances,  however,  one  would 
seem  too  early  and  the  other  too  late  to  tally  with  his  dates. 

In  the  year  1770  a large  timber  spire  was  added  by  Lord  Lumley  of 
Stanstead  ; it  was  designed  by  a builder  named  Knight,  and  attains 
a total  height  from  the  ground  of  about  150  feet.  It  has  been  a con- 
stant source  of  expense  to  the  parish  ever  since  its  erection.  The 
legend  concerning  it  is  that  Lord  Lumley  gave  the  parish  the  choice 
of  an  endowed  lectureship  or  of  a spire ; the  parishioners  chose  the 
latter,  assigning  as  their  reason  for  the  choice  that  the  spire  would 
always  point  to  heaven,  which  in  the  case  of  the  lecturer  would  not  be 
so  certain.  Lord  Lumley  was  so  pleased  with  their  choice,  as  the  spire 
formed  a pretty  object  from  his  mansion  at  Stanstead,  that  he  further 
agreed  to  give  the  parish  a new  peal  of  bells ; accordingly  the  four  old 
bells  were  re-cast  into  six  at  his  expense. 

The  churchyard  is  noticeable  for  its  beautiful  avenue  of  yew-trees, 
coeval  with  the  tower  ; at  the  end  is  an  ornamental  lich-gate,  erected 
by  the  present  Hector.  The  churchyard  retains  its  old  coped  stone 
wall,  an  unusual  feature  in  this  district. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  still  (1864)  terribly  disfigured  by  pews 
and  galleries ; the  chancel  was  well  restored  last  year,  and  a new 
pulpit  and  lectern  presented  by  the  Rector.  In  the  chancel  are  some 
good  modern  painted  windows,  mostly  obituary ; an  organ  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  Stanstead,  in  1862,  at  a cost  of 
£180.  Ulo  ancient  monuments  remain;  the  modern  ones  are  numerous. 


I.  By  Xollekius,  to  Henry  Barwell,  Esq., 
seventh  son  of  William  Barwell,  Esq., 
of  Chertsey  Abbey,  Surrey,  ob.Oct.  22, 
1785,  aet.  31.  Arms  : — Barwell,  Barry 
of  ten,  argent  and  sable ; over  all 
a griffin  segreant  vert.  Crest: — A 
demi-vvolf  salient  ermine. 

II.  By  Xollekins,  to  Richard  Barwell, 
Esq.,  of  Hon,  E.  I.  C.,  of  Stanstead 
House,  ob.  Sept.  2,  1804,  set.  62. 
Arms : — Barwell  impaling  Coffin,  Ar- 
gent, a chevron  between  three  mul- 
lets sable. 

III.  To  Edward  Richard  Barwell,  Esq., 
of  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Civil  Service,  ob. 
jMarcb  6, 1846,  and  Sophia  bis  wife,  ob. 
April  14, 1846.  Also  to  their  children, 
Edward  D’O^ley,  ob.  1840 ; Richard 
Bensley,  1839 ; Henry  Montague, 
1837 ; Charles  Eliot,  1841 ; Augusta 
Charlotte,  1836. 

lY.  To  Thos.  Farley,  Lieut,  of  H.  M.  S. 
“Leven,’^  ob.  June  17,  1826,  set.  34. 

V.  To  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Antrim, 
and  of  Aids  worth  House,  in  this 
parish,  ob.  May  13, 1818,  set.  68 ; and 
Margaret  his  wife,  ob.  March  16, 
1841,  set.  80. 

Yl.  To  Mary,  first  wife  of  General  Old- 
field, K.H.,  who  died  at  Le  Mans,  in 
France,  July  6,  1820,  set.  32 ; and 
Jane  her  dau.,  horn  Oct.  6,  1819,  ob. 
May  8,  1856.  Arms:  — Oldfield,  Or, 
on  a pile  vert  three  garbs  of  the  field; 
impaling,  1 and  4,  Arden,  Ermine,  a 
fess  cheeky  or  and  azure  between 
three  crescents  gules ; 2 and  3, 

Churchill,  Sable,  a lion  rampant  ar- 
gent, over  all  a bendlet  gules. 

The  following  are  on  flat  stones 

XY.  Rebeckah,  wife  of  Francis  Browne, 
Gent.,  ob.  Dec.  17,  1701  :— 

“ Here  lies  a wife,  chaste,  good  and  wise. 
Expecting  Christ  her  blessed  sacrifice. 
Depressa  resurgo.” 

XYI.  Thos.  Pryme,  Rector, ob.  Jan.1678. 

XYII.  To  George  Sedgwick,  forty-eight 
years  Yicar,  ob.  May  24, 1678,  set.  78. 


YII.  To  Alicia,  second  wife  of  General 
Oldfield,  of  Oldfield  Lawn,  in  this 
parish,  K.H.,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Queen,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Travers 
Hume,  D.D.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
dau.  and  heiress  of  George  Earl  Ma- 
cartney, K.B,  of  Lissonoure  Castle, 
CO.  Antrim.  She  died  in  the  citadel 
of  Plymouth,  Feb.  5,  1848,  set.  55. 
Also  Adeline  her  dau.,  born  Jan.  5, 
1829,  ob.  Jan.  5,  1849.  Arms : — 
Oldfield,  Per  fess  embattled  ermin- 
ois  and  ermine,  on  a pile  vert  three 
garbs  or;  impaling,  1 and  4,  quarterly, 
— 1 and  4,  Hume,  Yert,  a lion  rampant 
argent,  2 and  3,  Pepdie,  Argent,  three 
popinjays  vert; — 2 and  3,  Macartney. 

YII  I.  To  Captain  Anthony  Oldfield, 
eldest  son  of  General  Oldfield,  born 
June  9,  1818,  killed  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  Aug.  17,  1855. 

IX.,  X.  Monuments  to  various  children 
of  General  Oldfield  and  Captain  Old- 
field who  died  young. 

XI.  To  William  De  Chair  Tattersall, 
M.A.,  fifty  years  Rector  of  this  parish, 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, ob.  March  16,  1829,  set.  77. 
Also  Mary  his  wife,  ob.  Xov.  2,  1852, 
set.  95,  and  Elizabeth  Ward  her  sister, 
Aug.  15,  1825,  set.  63. 

XII.  To  Rev.  Geo.  Tattersall,  second 
son  of  the  above,  and  Curate  of  West- 
bourne,  ob.  May  11,  1823,  set.  44. 

XIII.  John  Xeedham,  M.A.,  Rector, 
ob.  Jan.  19,  1741,  set.  79. 

XIY.  To  Philip  Lyne,  Collector  of  the 
customs  at  Sandy  Point,  St.  Kitt’s, 
ob.  Nov.  23,  1840,  set.  78. 


XYIII.  To  Christopher  Spencer,  Yicar, 
ob.  Oct.  22,  170|. 

XIX.  To  Frances,  dau.  of  Henry  Shel- 
ley, of  Warminghurst,  and  first  wife 
of  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Yiscount  Lum- 
ley,  buried  March  11, 1626.  The  stone 
erected  by  her  grandson,  Richard 
Yiscount  Lumley,  Feb.  20,  1666. 
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XX.  To  Mrs.  Jane  Roberts,  ob.  Oct.  17, 
1731,  a;t.  55. 

XXI.  To  Henry,  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Ashburnbam,  Gent.,  ob.  Feb.  2, 
I70f. 

XXII.  To  Sarah  Susan,  wife  of  Capt. 
Wallis,  R.N,,  ob.  March  . . . , set.  41. 

XXIII.  To  Sarah,  relict  of  Sir  Henry 
Peake,  Knt.,  Surveyor  of  bis  Majesties 
Navy,  ob.  April  25,  1830,  set.  72. 


XXIV.  To  Richard  Allen,  Gent.,  late 
of  Poole,  CO.  Dorset,  ob.  Dec,  5,  1823, 
set.  68;  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  ob. 
May  18,  1836,  set.  72. 

XXV.  To  George  Wollaston,  ob.  1665; 
and  Anna  his  wife,  1681. 

XXVI.  To  Alexander  Cathcart,  Esq., 
Lieut.-Col,  of  Marines,  ob.  Nov.  11, 
1771,  set.  62. 


Several  others  with  obliterated  inscriptions. 

The  earliest  'Register  book  is  dated  1599,  but  it  contains  entries 
of  all  the  registers  from  1550  inclusive,  from  which  time  to  the  present 
they  are  tolerably  perfect.  In  one  of  the  books  there  is  a long  list 
of  Briefs  for  Collections  for  various  purposes  in  all  parts  of  England, 
from  1630  to  1676. 

The  only  curious  entry  is  the  following  among  the  baptisms ; — 

“1668.  Thomas  base-born  ye  sonne  of  Joan  Ffoster,  widow,  baptized  March 
ye  25,  and  she  did  pennance  in  ye  church  of  West  Bourne  upon  ye  12  day  of 
April.” 

The  Bells.  These  are  six  in  number.  The  tenor,  note  G,  weighs 
10  cwt,  2 qrs.  14  lbs.,  and  is  39  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  They 
are.  thus  inscribed  — 

1.  Pack  and  Chapman,  of  London,  6.  “ The  Earl  of  Halifax  placed  these 

fecit  1770.  3,  4,  5,  6,  do.  six  bells  in  the  tower.”  His  crest  on 

2.  Thomas  Mears,  of  London,  fecit  the  waist. 

1796. 


The  Altar  Rlate  : — 

1.  One  silver  flagon,  weighing  35  oz. 
7dwt. 

2.  A large  chalice,  15  oz. 

3.  A paten,  5 oz.  7 dwt. 

4.  An  alms-plate,  14  oz.  5 dwt. 

Each  of  the  above  inscribed,  “ The 
gift  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  to 
the  church  of  West  Bourne,  in  ye  year 
1718.” 

5.  A large  chalice. 

6.  A large  paten. 

Each  inscribed,  “In  usum  Ecclesiae 


Westbourniensis  comparatum  et  dona- 
tum  Eusebio  Cornwall  Sacerdotal!  vice 
fungenti,  Carolo  Souch,  Geo.  Hipkins 
sedituus  1828,  Sit  gloria  Deo.” 

7.  A silver  paten,  no  date  or  inscription. 

8.  Two  plated  alms-dishes,  inscribed, 
“The  parish  of  Westbourne,  Easter, 
1801.” 

9.  Two  large  candlesticks  of  latten  for 
the  altar,  c.  1650. 

10.  Two  large  brass  chandeliers,  1737. 


Rectors  of  Westlourne,  with  the  dates  of  their  institution.  Patrons, 
the  owners  of  Stanstead,  lords  of  the  manor. 


1595.  Thos.  Wilshaw,  B.D.,  ob.  March 
20,  1613. 

1613.  Lewis  Hughes. 

Thos.  Pryme,  ob.  1678.  See  Monu- 
ments. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


1678.  Richard  Bell,  bd.  at  Westbourne 
Sept.  5,  1720.  He  was  Rector 
of  Warblington,  Hants.,  from 
1690,  and  went  also  by  the  name 
of  Brereton. 
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1720.  John  Needham,  M.A.,  ob.  Jan.  19, 
1741,  set.  79. 

1741.  Henry  Davvney,  D.D,,  Feb.  6. 

1754.  John  Frankland,  M.A.,  Sept.  7. 

1778.  William  De  Chair  Tattersall,  M.A., 
ob.  March  16,  1829,  set.  77  j also 
Vicar  of  Wootton-under-Edge, 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
Geo.  III. 


1829.  Henry  Garratt  Newland,  M.A. 
inst.  Sept.  4;  ob.  June  25,  1860 
He  was  the  last  of  the  lay-rectors 
The  great  tithes  of  the  parish 
commuted  at  £1,126,  were  pur 
chased  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com 
missioners  in  1842  for  £7,000 
and  lapsed  to  them  at  his  de 
cease. 


Vicars  of  Westlourne.  Patrons,  the  Rectors. 


1527.  Robert  Kyrlen. 

15 — . Richard  Davies,  hd.  July  24, 1584. 
1584.  Robert  Fletcher,  bd.  Sept. 29, 1600. 
1601.  William  Mattock. 

1630.  George  Sedgwick,  ob.  May  24, 
1678,  set.  78. 

1678.  Christopher  Spencer,  ob.  Oct.  22, 
1705. 

1705.  Richard  Withers,  M.A.,  hd.  Nov. 
16, 1733. 

1733.  Robert  Flint,  M.A.,  bd.  Feb.  7, 
1766. 

1766.  Samuel  Dugard,  M.A.,  d.  Feb.  17, 
1776,  set.  72 ; bd.  at  Westbourne. 
He  was  Rector  of  Warblington, 
Hants.,  from  1740  to  1752,  after- 
wards Minister  of  Gosport  Chapel. 


1776.  Edward  Ellis,  M.A. 

1805.  Peter  Monamy  Durell  Cornwall, 
M.A.,  inst.  June  26,  1805  j also 
Vicar  of  Wootton-under-Edge, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried 
1828. 

1828.  John  Baker,  LL.B.,  inst.  Aug.  29, 
1828  j also  Vicar  of  Thorpe  Arch, 
Yorkshire;  ob.  1834. 

1834.  Henry  Garratt  Newland,  M.A., 
inst.  Jan.  2, 1834;  resigned  1855, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Mary-Church,  Devon. 

1855.  Richard  Lewis  Brown,  M.A.,  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge;  re- 
signed 1862. — The  Vicar’s  tithes 
were  commuted  at  £402. 


Upon  Mr.  Brown’s  resignation,  a re-arrangement  of  the  tithe  of 
the  parish  was  effected.  The  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  were 
amalgamated,  and  those  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  parish  were 
assigned  (together  with  the  rectory-house  and  a portion  of  the  glebe) 
to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  who  thus  became  rector  and  vicar  of 
a mediety.  The  remainder  of  the  tithes,  comprising  those  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions,  remain  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  before  long  this  portion  of  the 
parish  will  be  made  into  a distinct  ecclesiastical  district. 

Rector  and  Vicar  under  the  new  arrangement, — John  Hanson  Sper- 
ling, M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  1856  to  1862  Rector 
of  Wicken  Bonant,  Essex. 

The  vicarage-house  adjoins  the  churchyard  on  its  eastern  side ; it  has 
ceased  to  be  a parsonage-house,  but  still  remains  as  a portion  of  the 
endowment  of  the  living.  The  rectory-house  is  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  distant  from  the  church,  at  the  eastern  entry  of  the  village. 

Beside  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there  were  formerly 
three  other  parochial  chapels.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Anthony,  stood  in  what  is  still  called  the  Hermitage,  a populous 
suburb  of  the  little  town  of  Emsworth.  All  traces  of  the  building  itself 
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have  passed  away,  but  the  site  is  still  known  as  the  Chapel  Croft,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Oldfield  family.  The  best  account  of  this 
chapel  may  be  gleaned  from  the  will  of  one  of  the  hermits,  Simon 
Cotes,  dated  1527,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

“I,  Simon  Cotes,  of  Westbourne,  in  Sussex,  Ermyt,  being  in  perfect  remem- 
brance, make  my  testament  and  last  will  in  manner  following.  First,  I bequeath 
my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  our  lady  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  my 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  cburcbyard  of  Westbourne.  Also  I bequeath  to  my  mother 
chui’ch  of  St,  Richard  2d.  Also  I bequeath  to  the  high  altar  of  Westbourne  4d. 
Item,  I bequeath  my  house  and  the  chapel  I have  builded  upon  my  own  ground 
by  the  inheritance  in  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  holy  Confessor 
St.  Anthony,  with  gardens  and  croft  and  all  other  houses  builded  upon  the  same 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  the  right  hon.  and  singular  good  lord,  Wiliam  Erie  of 
Arundel,  and  to  his  heres  for  ever,  to  the  intent  that  there  may  professed  hermit 
dwell  to  pray  for  my  said  soul,  and  all  his  noble  ancestors,  for  my  father  and 
mother’s  souls,  and  all  Christian  souls,  and  maintenance  for  the  brygges  and  high- 
ways as  I have  made  as  nigh  as  God  behove  grace.” 

The  Hermitage  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  little  river  Ems 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton. 
The  estuary  is  now  crossed  by  bridges  and  a causeway  made  in  1762, 
but  previously  it  was  a most  dangerous  and  difficult  ford-way,  and  the 
hermits  in  days  past  served  as  guides  to  travellers  unacquainted  with 
the  passage. 

Another  chapel  was  situated  at  Prinsted,  also  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  parish,  a most  picturesque  hamlet  abounding  in  timber-houses 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  No  documents  relative  to 
this  chapel  have  yet  been  found,  but  the  building  itself  remains, 
for  ages  desecrated  as  a barn,  and  now  used  as  a place  of  meeting  by 
itinerant  dissenters. 

The  third  chapel  was  situated  in  the  populous  hamlet  of  Nutbourne, 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  parish.  The  site  of  this  chapel 
has  been  a matter  of  some  dispute,  but  there  is  an  ancient  stone  barn 
standing  east  and  west  at  the  brink  of  the  estuary  of  the  little  stream  : 
the  lower  portion  of  its  walls  are  evidently  those  of  the  old  chapel. 
The  dedication  has  been  lost,  and  the  only  record  concerning  it  which 
has  as  yet  turned  up  is  contained  in  the  will  of  one  Edward  Esop, 
of  Chidham,  dated  June  2,  1538,  in  which  he  bequeaths  “to  the  chapel 
at  Nutbourne  12d.” 
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COIXS  or  THE  AXCIEXT  BEITOXS  L 

The  coins  of  the  Britons  present  the  earliest  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  national  archseologist  who  aims  at  making  his  studies 
subservient  to  the  history  of  his  country.  After  he  has  laboured  in 
the  dreary  wilds  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  and  thought  and  pondered 
over  the  rude  works  of  long  ages  stretching  back  into  primeval  dark- 
ness, he  suddenly  finds  himself  emerged  out  of  the  mists  and  labyrinths 
of  speculation  and  conflicting  theories  into  the  flowery  and  fruitful 
fields  of  civilization ; and  for  the  first  time  he  perceives  he  is  in  commu- 
nion with  a people  possessing  what  may  be  called  a literature.  Not, 
indeed,  of  a kind  corresponding  with  the  great  structures  of  winged 
words  which  have  immortalized  other  ancient  nations  and  familiarized 
us  with  their  works  and  history  ; but  in  comparison  with  the  arts  of 
savage  life,  with  the  “ barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  these  lettered  little 
monuments  are  an  oasis  between  darkness  and  light,  a directing  post 
from  the  regions  and  mazes  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the  clear  and 
beaten  paths  of  historic  ground. 

No  one  can  have  felt  this  more  forcibly  than  the  painstaking  and 
learned  author  of  the  handsome  and  w’ell-arranged  volume  before  us. 
He  has  followed,  more  ardently  than  any  one,  and  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  footsteps  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  whose  researches 
opened  a new  and  wider  field  of  investigation  to  the  primeval  antiquary  ; 
and  he  must  often  have  sighed,  in  his  explorations  in  the  drift,  for 
a ray  of  light,  a glimmer  of  some  revelation  to  make  obscurity  less  ob- 
scure, such  as  is  afi’orded  by  the  remains  of  a much  later  period  which 
he  has  succeeded  so  well  in  elucidating.  And  yet  the  rude  efi'orts  of 
the  hand  of  uncivilized  and  barbarous  man  have  received  more  atten- 
tion and  enlisted  deeper  sympathy  on  their  behalf  than  the  works  of 
art  which  mark  so  vast  a progress  in  humanization.  The  coins  which 
appear  so  many  ages  after  what  is  called  the  stone  age  ; and  long  after 
what  is  termed  the  age  of  bronze  ; coins  which  presume  such  advances 
in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  of  engraving,  and  of  the  use  and  application 
of  letters,  while  they  have  received  deep  and  close  study  from  a few, 
have  not  yet  met  such  general  patronage  as  the  almost  hopelessly  ob- 
scure remains  of  earlier  times.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  a fascination  in 
what  is  mysterious  ? That  subjects  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  rash  theories  which  are  easily  made. 


* “The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons  : Arranged  and  Described  by  John  Evans, 
E.S.A.,  F.G.S.;  and  Engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.”  (London:  J.  Russell 
Smith.) 
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easily  maintained,  and  difficult  to  be  controverted  ? that  the  historic 
archaeologist  is  more  readily  arrested  in  a path  of  error,  and  is  more 
exposed  to  criticism  ? Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  obvious  ; but 
the  conclusion  may  be,  not  that  the  one  class  has  been  studied  too  much, 
hut  that  the  other  has  been  studied  too  little. 

Mr.  Evans  has  pursued  his  researches  in  a manner  which  gives  them 
the  very  highest  claim  to  consideration.  If  he  had  only  presented  us 
with  the  twenty-eight  plates  of  classified  coins  without  a comment  or 
a word  in  explanation,  he  would  have  earned  the  deepest  gratitude  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  of  future  numismatists  ; for  whoever  has  been 
accustomed  to  that  peculiar  study  which  coins  require,  must  at  once  see 
that  in  this  careful  classification  lies  the  secret  of  understanding  fully, 
what  without  such  a key  could  be  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  and 
would  remain  in  many  respects  doubtful  and  perplexing.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  most  correct  classification  will  meet  the  demands  of 
science;  very  often  it  will  only  tend  to  bring  difficulties  into  a stronger 
point  of  view ; hut  it  is  the  first  advancement  that  can  he  made  with 
a view  to  ultimate  success,  and  it  prepares  the  way  to  make  any  fur- 
ther discovery  more  valuable  and  applicable.  Nothing  is  here  pre- 
sented to  favour  any  cherished  theory  or  opinion  : nothing  unfavourable 
to  particular  views  is  concealed ; the  little  monuments  themselves, 
divested  of  a shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  genuineness,  are  represented 
by  the  experienced  and  truthful  artist  whose  name  stands  in  the  title- 
page,  as  they  really  are,  in  all  their  peculiarities,  drawn  with  rigorous 
fidelity. 

First,  and  in  chronological  order,  come  the  uninscribed  gold  coins, 
which,  although  to  the  practised  eye  they  are  obvious  copies  of  the 
stater  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  have  exercised  the  lively  fancy  of  many, 
and  even  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  who,  however,  had  never  studied 
the  principles  of  numismatics.  In  them,  and  they  are  yet  very  nu- 
merous and  of  many  varieties,  we  see  the  effects  of  a Greek  civilization 
on  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  of  a commercial  intercourse 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that 
a heavy  treasure  in  these  gold  coins  was  imported  into  Gaul  by  Brennus 
when  he  plundered  Greece  b.c.  279.  All  the  early  Gaulish  and  British 
types  may  be  referred  to  the  Macedonian  stater  ; they  are  copies  more 
or  less  rude,  with  occasionally  the  introduction  of  accessory  objects, 
some  of  which  may  point  to  Celtic  superstitions  : — 

“ These  coins,”  Mr.  Evans  remarks,  “ could  never  have  been  in  circulation  with 
the  Philippi  themselves,  as  tlieir  weight  is  considerably  kss.  I have  never  known 
that  of  these  British  coins  to  exceed  120  grains,  while  the  proper  weight  of  the 
Macedonian  stater  is  133  grains.  At  the  same  time  the  British  coins  are  heavier 
than  the  Gaulish  coins  on  which  the  charioteer  has  been  modified  into  an  androce- 
phalous  horse,  as  these  rarely  attain  the  weight  of  115  grains,  while  they  are  in 
type  also  more  remote  from  the  original.  The  British  coins  are,  therefore,  in  all 
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probability  earlier,  though  some  of  the  Gaulish  types  have  been  assigned  by  Lele- 
well  to  150 — 100  B.c.” 

Giving,  then,  a still  earlier  date  to  some  of  the  British  coins,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  conclusion  of  the  close-reasoning  numismatist 
with  the  well-known  and  oft-quoted  passage  in  Csesar’s  Commentaries 
(v.  12), — “ IJtuntur  ant  sere  aut  taleis  ferreis,  ad  certum  pondus,  exami- 
natis,  pro  nummo?”  Mr.  Hawkins,  from  having  examined  a number  of 
MSS.,  one  of  which  is  of  the  tenth  century,  and  particularly  valuable, 
concludes  that  this  passage  is  corrupt.  In  this  MS.  he  finds  the  words 
“aut  nummo  aureo”  inserted  after  (^re ; and  in  this  reading  other 
MSS.  concur.  Now,  neither  iron  talecs,  nor  iron  rings,  are  ever  dis- 
covered ; or,  at  least,  have  never  been  recognised,  if  discovered,  as  re- 
presenting the  objects  to  which  Csesar  alludes.  We  may,  however,  as 
iron  is  so  perishable,  consider  that  the  Britons  might  have  used  the  in- 
ferior metals  adjusted  in  rings  and  tale(^  to  certain  weights,  to  repre- 
sent divisions  of  the  gold  coins  ; they  also  used,  and  doubtless  from  re- 
mote times,  the  various  kinds  of  torques,  armillse,  and  rings,  to  serve  as 
money,  their  weights  being  all  known  and  appreciated  carefully  ; and 
with  all  these  helps  to  trade  and  commerce,  they  used,  as  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Poste,  and  others  affirm,  gold  coins  such  as  commence 
the  series  in  the  volume  under  notice.  Copper  or  brass  British  coins  do 
occur,  but  not  until  a period  subsequent  to  Caesar’s  invasion,  and  they 
seem  chiefly  to  belong  to  the  inscribed  classes.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
examples  of  a tin  coinage,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  barbarous  execu- 
tion, and  for  the  material  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief  imports  of 
Britain,  i\\Q  plumbum  album  of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  and  the  KaaaiTepos  of 
the  Greeks.  These  curious  pieces  of  money  are  cast,  not  struck. 

Mr.  Evans  does  not  disguise  or  shrink  from  the  great  difficulties 
'which  surround  him  in  classifying  and  explaining  the  British  inscribed 
coins;  he  has  preferred  giving  them  a modern  geographical  arrange- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  territory  of  the  various  tribes  at  the  time  when  the  coins 
were  struck : — 

“ The  Western  district  might,  for  instance,”  he  observes,  “have  been  called  that 
of  the  Dobuni;  the  South-eastern  that  of  the  Belgae,  Regni,  and  Atrebatii;  the 
Kentish  that  of  the  Cantii ; the  Central  that  of  the  Catyeuchlani  and  Trinobantes ; 
the  Eastern  district  that  of  the  Iceni;  and  the  Yorkshire  that  of  the  Brigantes. 
And  in  most  instances  we  should  probably  have  been  right  in  assigning  the  coins 
I)eculiar  to  each  of  the  districts  mentioned  to  the  tribes  above  cited ; but  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  inscribed  coinage  ranges  from  about  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Julius  Cajsar  until  the  days  of  Claudius,  it  becomes  evident  that  by  the  alliance 
or  subjugation  of  different  tribes  there  was  probably  a considerable  alteration  in 
the  territorial  division  of  the  country  under  the  different  reguli  during  that  period. 
In  fact,  there  are  some  tribes  mentioned  by  Csesar,  such  as  the  Ancalites  and  Bi- 
broci,  who  arc  not  enumerated  among  those  who  occupied  territory  in  Britain  in 
the  time  of  Piohmy.” 
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But  the  interpretation  of  the  legends,  both  from  the  abbreviated  state 
in  which  they  often  appear,  as  well  as  from  the  silence  of  history  on  the 
names  of  most  of  the  rulers  over  the  various  tribes,  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a task  such  as  the  author  has  undertaken  ; and  especially  as 
these  legends  sometimes  present  names  similar  to  those  borne  by  his- 
torical personages  to  whom,  however,  other  evidence  shews  they  can- 
not apply. 

To  the  Western  district  Mr.  Evans  assigns  the  coins  inscribed  bodvoc., 

— CATTI., — COMVX, — VO-COB,IO-AI)(?), — ANTEDBIOV., — SVEI, — and  IIVAEA(?), 
the  latter  being  the  latest,  the  first  probably  the  earliest.  Those  coins 
reading  bodvoc.  were  once  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Boadicea ; but 
the  territories  of  the  Iceni,  over  whom  she  ruled,  were  on  the  east  of 
Britain,  while  these  coins  are  found  usually  in  the  west,  and  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  types  of  the  recognised  coins  of  the  Iceni.  It  is 
more  probable  by  far  that  these  coins  were  connected  with  or  sprang 
from  the  Bod  uni,  or  Dobuni,  whose  capital,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
Corinium  (Cirencester) ; and  this  town  seems  indicated  in  the  coeio  of 
one  variety  of  the  coins  of  the  western  district.  As  regards  the  fourth, 
Mr.  Evans  considers  we  are  fully  justified  in  adding  the  name  of  Ante- 
drigus  to  the  roll  of  British  kings.  One  of  this  class  has  very  recently 
been  found  at  Hod  Hill,  near  Blandford,  on  the  site  of  a British  oppidum 
occupied  it  appears  for  some  time  by  the  Romans.  The  legend  reads 
INAEA.  or  IXMA.  Mr.  Evans  remarks  :■ — 

“ The  coin  must  belong  to  a period  nearly  a century  after  Cmsar’s  invasion, 
though  if  bearing  the  name  of  a prince,  and  if  its  legend  be  correctly  read  as 


INMA.,  it  may  have  been  struck  under  some  later  Inmanuentius,  who,  like  the 
Divitiacus  of  Csesar’s  days,  would  seem  to  have  derived  his  name  from  a chieftain 
of  a previous  generation.” 

To  the  South-eastern  district,  including  the  territories  of  the  Belgae, 
belong  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  best-executed  coins  of  the 
British  series.  They  are  of  a comparatively  late  period,  and  shew  in 
their  superior  workmanship  and  general  character  a marked  Roman  in- 
fluence ; indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  some  of  them  were  not 
engraved  by  Roman  artists.  They  are  the  coins  inscribed  com.  f.  or 
coMMi.  F.-— TING.  coMi.  F.  or  TING  and  c.  F.  beneath  a horse  and  rider ; or 
TixcoM. — VEEICA  or  viEicA,  accompanied  by  commi.  f.,  and  occasionally 
with  EEX. — VIEEI.  with  EPPI.  COM.  F.,  and  all  with  variations  of  the 
lettering.  Without  going  further  into  details,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
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that  these  legends  offer  some  difficulties  even  to  the  most  experienced 
numismatist ; and,  accordingly,  scarcely  any  one  has  ventured  to  give 
full  explanations  without  certain  reservations.  Mr.  Evans’s  views  on 
them  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

“ There  are  numerous  coins,  struck  by  three  different  princes,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
contemporary,  though  each  apparently  having  a distinct  territory  of  his  own,  all  of 
whom  place  upon  their  coins  the  title  of  c.  p., — com.  p.,  or  commi.  p.  Now  looking 
at  the  workmanship  of  these  coins,  many  of  which  hear  strong  traces  of  foreign 
art,  and  have  the  shape  of  the  letters  upon  them  purely  Roman,  and  taking  into 
account  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  title  diti  p.  on  the  contemporary  coins  of 
Augustus,  we  cannot  well  do  otherwise  than  accept  Mr.  Birch’s  interpretation  of 
these  legends  as  commit  silius  (the  son  of  Commius).  Still  it  does  not  of  necessity 
follow  that  the  Commius  of  the  coins  is  the  same  person  as  the  Commius  of  Caesar. 
There  may  have  been  more  than  one  prince  of  that  name,  in  the  same  manner  as 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  Divitiacus;  and  as  one  Divitiacus  ruled  over 
the  Suessiones,  and  another  over  the  ^dui,  so  also  possibly  there  may  have  been  one 
Commius,  prince  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gaul,  and  another,  prince  of  the  Regni,  or 
some  British  tribe  upon  the  south-eastern  coast.  It  is  also  possible  that  though 
the  Commius  of  Caesar  had  been  chief  of  the  continental  Atrebates,  he  may  have 
ruled  over  some  other  tribe  than  the  Atrebates  in  Britain.  But  whether  there 
were  only  one  Commius  or  two,  the  district  we  must  assign,  on  numismatic  autho- 
rity, to  the  Commius  who  reigned  in  Britain  seems  to  agree  with  what,  on  historic 
grounds,  inight  have  been  assigned  to  the  Commius  of  Caesar,  had  it  been  certain 
that  on  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  Gaul  he  obtained  the  chieftaincy  of  at>y 
British  tribe  or  confederation. — Having  then  what  appear  to  be  the  names  of  three 
sons  of  Commius  on  British  coins,  the  question  at  once  arises,  are  they  peculiar  to 
the  district  in  which  Commius  had  such  influence  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  ? and 
the  answer  is  distinctly  in  the  affirmative.  There  has  hitherto  not  been  a single 
recorded  instance  of  one  of  these  coins  having  been  found  except  in  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Kent,  and  possibly  Wilts. — It  may  be  objected  that  we  do  not 
find  any  coins  that  can  be  indisputably  attributed  to  Commius ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  introduction  of  a legend  on  British  coins  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  until  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of  his  sons,  as  some  of  their 
coins  are  formed  strictly  on  the  model  of  the  old  uninscribed  coinage,  with  a few 
letters  inserted  in  the  field.  There  are,  moreover,  two  coins  in  my  collection  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  sons  of  Commius,  which,  as  will  shortly 
be  seen,  there  are  some  grounds  for  attributing  to  Commius  himself.  The  names 
of  his  sons  were  TTSciommius)  ? — tieica,  or  veeica  ; and  eppillvs.  With  the 
two  former  the  coinage  of  the  South-eastern  district  appears  to  have  ceased.  In 
Kent,  wdiich  seems  to  have  formed  the  dominion  of  Eppillus,  the  coinage  was  pro- 
bably continued  to  a later  period.” 

The  coins  of  this  division  form  some  of  the  most  attractive  plates  in 
the  book.  We  are  only  able  to  give  a notion  of  a few  inferior  varieties 
introduced  by  woodcuts  in  the  text;  but  they  are  not  unimportant,  and 
are  all  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  read,  apparently,  com.  f.  on  the  obverse, 
and  VEEICA  on  the  reverse.  The  horseman  on  the  reverse,  Mr.  Evans 
observes,  differs  from  that  on  any  other  British  coin,  as  he  appears  to  be 
charging  like  a medieval  knight,  with  his  lance  in  rest.  The  type  was 
probably  suggested,  as  many  others  were,  by  Eoman  consular  coins. 
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The  next  presents  a draped  and  diademed  bust,  with  the  legend  yiei  : 
on  the  reverse  a seated  figure,  probably  of  Victory. 


The  small  coins,  probably  quarters  of  the  larger,  are  from  the  Downs, 
near  Lancing,  in  Sussex.  On  turning  to  the  Collectanea  Antiqua^  vol.  i.. 


which  is  referred  to,  it  appears  these  coins  were  found  with  Roman 
sepulchral  remains,  near  the  foundations  of  a building  where  coins  ex- 
tending from  Claudius  to  Gallienus  were  exhumed  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  urns  are  of  Celtic  and  not  Roman  types  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  peculiar  situation  and  the  British  coins,  would  hardly  have 
escaped  the  author  had  he  himself  been  present,  or  had  he  received 
a complete  report  from  Mr.  Britton,  who  supplied  the  particulars  printed. 
Other  Roman  sites  have  furnished  many  British  coins  of  the  later  kinds, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Slade  near  Maidstone,  Tarley  Heath,  and  Chipping 
Warden. 

The  coins  of  the  Kentish  district  give  us  the  names  of  Eppillus,  either 
alone,  or  combined,  more  usually,  with  com.  f.  ; and,  on  one  variety,  with 
EEX  CALLE  : Dubnovellaunus  ; Vosenos  (.^)  and  Amminus  (?).  To  Dub- 
novellaunus  coins  were  first  attributed  a few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Birch 
and  Mr.  Evans,  simultaneously.  The  name  of  this  prince  is  unknown 
to  history,  but  these  gentlemen  concur  in  thinking  him  identical  with 
the  Dubnobellaunus  of  the  Ancyra  inscription,  which  among  other  events 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  records  his  reception  of  submissive  British 
kings  : of  another  name  upon  this  monument  only  the  first  three  letters, 
TIM.,  unhappily,  remain.  Of  Amminus  Mr.  Evans  remarks  : — 

“ Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  prince ; and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  coins  here  engraved  that  his  name  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of 
British  princes.  The  coin  on  which  his  name  appears  at  full  length  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Beale  Poste,  and  was  by  him  attributed  to  Adminius,  the  son  of 


An  account  also  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  July,  1830. 
® See  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxv. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 k 
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Cunobeline,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquis  de  Lagoy  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  coins  were  ever  struck  in  the  name  of  Adminius,  as 
the  only  record  we  have  of  him  is  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Britain  by  his  father, 
Cunobeline ; and  he  could  hardly  have  coined  money  while  his  father  was  alive, 
unless  he  held  some  separate  dominion,  of  which  there  is  no  mention.” 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  above  mentioned  is  dvn,  significant  of 
some  town  not  easily  to  be  recognised.  A variety  of  these  rare  coins 
from  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Saulcy  is  here  introduced  : it  reads  Aivrm  on 
the  obverse,  and  se  on  the  reverse  : the  latter  equally  obscure  with  the 


EYiT  of  the  former  coins.  Another  variety  of  neatly  designed  and  exe- 
cuted coins  is  assigned  to  this  division : the  inscription  is  ceab  in  a label. 
It  is  not  altogether  impossible,  Mr.  Evans  observes,  “ that  it  may 
have  been  Crabilius,  as  we  find  a Kentish  king  called  Carvilius  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  w'hose  name,  by  a slight  metathesis,  would  be  con- 
verted into  Cravilius  or  Crabilius.” 

The  coins  of  the  Central  district  are  of  the  most  important  division, 
as  they  include  those  struck  at  Verulamium  and  Camulodunum,  cities 
eminent  in  Eomano-British  history;  and  include  a great  variety  of  types 
of  the  indisputable  coinage  of  Cunobeline,  styled  by  Suetonius  “ Britan- 
norum  Rex.”  To  this  district  also  belong  the  tasc.  or  tascia  inscrip- 
tions which  a century  ago  exercised  the  learning  of  Pettingal,  Pegge, 
Stukeley,  and  others  down  to  our  own  time,  when  Mr.  Birch  used  the 
key  of  comparison  and  explained  it  on  the  ground  of  analogy  with  coins 
of  Augustus  How  thoroughly  Mr.  Evans  has  studied  and  mastered 
his  difficult  subject  can  only  be  imperfectly  inferred  from  such  a con- 
densed abstract  as  the  following  remarks  on  Cunobeline  and  his  coins  : — 

“ From  Suetonius,  who  probably  wrote  bis  History  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  about 
A.D.  120,  we  learn  that  Adminius  (who  by  Orosius  is  called  Minocynobellinus), 
a son  of  Cinobellinus,  having  been  driven  out  by  his  father,  fled  with  a small  band 
of  followers  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans.  This  must  have  taken  place 
in  A.D.  40,  at  which  time,  therefore,  Cunobeline  must  have  been  still  alive.  That 
he  was  evidently  the  most  powerful  chieftain  in  Britain  at  the  time,  appears  from 
the  exaggerated  importance  attached  by  Caligula  to  the  nominal  surrender  of  his 
territory  by  one  of  his  sons.  Suetonius,  indeed,  calls  him  ‘Britannorum  Rex,^  as 
if  he  held  the  sovereign  power  over  all  the  British  tribes ; but  makes  no  farther 
allusion  either  to  him  or  to  his  sons,  when  relating  the  conquest  of  Britain  under 
Claudius.  Dion  Cassius,  however,  whose  History  was  composed  a.d.  200 — 220, 
furnishes  us  with  some  additional  particulars.  We  learn  from  him,  that  when  at 


The  Coins  of  Cunobeline  and  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p,  85. 

' Mr.  Poste,  on  ihe  contrary,  interprets  this  and  many  other  legends  through 
the  Celtic  tongue.  See  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Feb.  1862,  p.  146  et  seq., 
for  a review  of  his  “ Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins.” 
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the  instigation  of  one  Bericus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Britain  hy  an  insurrec- 
tion, Claudius  sent  an  expedition  under  Aulus  Plautius  against  this  island,  in 
A.D.  43,  Cunobeline  was  dead.  Plautius  found  the  Britains  subject  to  different 
kings.  Of  these  he  conquered,  ‘ first,  Cataratacus,  and  then  Togodumnus,  sons  of 
Cynobellinus,  for  he  was  then  dead.’  On  their  flight,  he  brought  to  terms  of  peace 
a certain  part  of  the  Boduni,  who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Catuellani.  After  a 
severe  battle  with  the  Britons,  we  next  hear  of  the  death  of  Togodumnus  ; and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  arrival  of  Claudius,  of  the  passage  of  the  Thames  by  the  Bomans, 
and  the  capture  of  Camulodunum,  the  royal  city  of  Cynobellinus.  Taking  the 
accounts  of  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  together,  we  learn  he  had  at  least  three 
sons — Adminius,  who  fled  to  the  Romans;  Togodumnus,  who  was  killed,  or  died, 
in  A.D.  43  ; and  Cataratacus,  or  Caractacus,  whose  subs  quent  history  may  be  learnt 
from  Tacitus.  Some  other  brothers  of  Caractacus  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but 
not  by  name. — The  coins  of  Cunobeline  present  a considerable  range  of  types,  some 
few  of  them  being  purely  British  in  their  character,  but  the  majority  of  them 
shewing  the  influence  of  Roman  art,  and  many  of  them  bearing  devices  copied 
from  Roman  coins.  It  would  indeed  appear  that  Cunobeline  must  have  been  one, 
and  probably  the  principal  one,  of  the  princes  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  he  says, 
‘At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  princes  in  Britain  having,  by  their  embassies  and 
court,  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar  Augustus,  have  dedicated  their  ofierings  in 
the  Capitol,  and  have  brought  the  whole  island  into  a state  little  short  of  intimate 
union  with  the  Romans.’  His  adoption  of  the  formula  tasciovani.  f.  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Divi.  F.  on  the  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  is  one  evidence  of  this 
Roman  influence;  hut  the  number  of  divinities  borrowed  from  the  classical  mytho- 
logy which  we  find  upon  his  coins  is  even  more  conclusive  : unless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  types  were  purely  arbitrary,  and  left  to  the  mere  fancies  of  the  en- 
gravers. Up  to  the  present  time  no  coins  of  any  of  the  sons  of  Cunobeline  are 
known,  as  the  attribution  which  has  been  made  of  various  types  to  Caractacus  and 
Togodumnus  cannot  he  sustained.” 


/E 


The  coin  reading  andoco  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Evans  to  an  unknown 
prince,  probably  named  Andecomius,  and  contemporary  with  Tascio- 
vanus.  It  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ellesborough 
(near  Wendover,  Bucks.)  to  Dunsmore  Farm.  Only  a very  few  varie- 
ties of  this  coin  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

To  this  division  belong  an  unexplained  coin  reading  cvno,  with  solidv, 
which  appears  to  indicate  a town  the  name  of  which  is  nowhere  else 
preserved  ; and,  somewhat  less  obscure,  the  coins  reading  sego.  They 
have  two  types : the  one  bearing  the  word  alone  in  a label,  and  a horse 
and  rider  on  the  reverse ; the  other  having  tascio  on  the  obverse,  and 
SEGO  with  the  horseman  on  the  reverse.  Their  fabric  seems  antagonistic 
to  an  appropriation  to  Segonax,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Cantii  mentioned 
by  Csesar,  even  if  he  had  lived  over  a very  considerable  number  of  years. 
The  workmanship  is  too  far  advanced  for  so  early  a period  when,  if 
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Segonax  had  struck  coins,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  them  re- 
semble the  ruder  and  uninscribed  kinds  ; and  that  a prince  of  the  same 
name  but  of  a later  time  is  not  indicated  is  suggested  by  the  association 
with  Tasciovanus.  The  name  of  a place  is  then  to  be  sought.  The 
Segontium  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Caernarvon)  is  too  far  to  the 
west ; and  here  a lapidary  inscription  appears  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  guiding  our  enquiries.  At  Silchester  was  discovered,  many 
years  since,  a dedication  to  Hercules  of  the  Segontiaci.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Silchester  represents  Calleva  of  the  Attrebates ; and 
a question  arises,  as  Mr.  Evans  observes,  whether  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
in  identifying  Silchester  with  Caer  Segent  or  Caer  Segont  may  not  have 
been  in  error.  If  so,  Vindomis,  placed  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  at  fifteen 
miles  from  Calleva,  may  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Segontiaci.  In 
either  case  the  sego  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  British  and  not  the 
Homan  name.  In  Gaul  we  know  the  capital  cities  of  most  of  the  native 
tribes,  though  they  became  so  thoroughly  Roman,  must  have  retained 
among  the  Gaulish  population  their  original  names,  and  these  in  the 
course  of  time  they  resumed ; thus  Lutetise  became  Paris  as  the  capital 
of  the  Parish  : Agedincum,  the  capital  of  Senones,  reflects  the  Gaulish 
influence  in  Sens,  &c.  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  the  Cantii,  extin- 
guished the  Roman  Hurovernum  : sego,  therefore,  does  appear  to  be  the 
Caer  Segont,  or  chief  city  of  the  Segontiaci,  whether  it  were  the  Roman 
Calleva  or  Vindomis. 


The  coins  inscribed  tascio-etcoj^  are  yet  not  satisfactorily  interpreted. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  Uriconium  ; but  they  never  appear  to  have 
been  found  in  or  near  W roxeter : on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  belong 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Britain.  Mr.  Evans  considers  the  upper  line  to 
mean  Tasciovanus ; the  lower  he  suggests  may  indicate  a town  ; but  if 
so,  it  must  be  one  unrecorded ; and  if  of  sufficient  importance  to  strike 
money,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  in 
history,  or  in  lapidary  inscriptions. 

The  coins  of  the  Eastern  district,  or  of  the  Iceni,  unlike  those  of  the 
Central  and  South-eastern  parts  of  Britain,  shew  little  or  no  Homan 
influence,  supply  no  names  of  rulers  known  to  history,  or  names  of 
towns  which  can  with  certainty  be  identified.  On  gold  coins  Mr.  Evans 
reads  the  name  of  a chief,  Addedomaros  ; the  silver,  which  are  numerous, 
read  ecex,  ece,  saenit,  aesv,  anted,  cav(?),  and  dvro,  from  the  first  of 
which,  considering  especially  that  these  coins  are  chiefly  found  in  Nor- 
folk, Mr.  Poste,  Mr.  Evans,  and  others  concur  in  assigning  the  whole, 
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for  they  are  more  or  less  connected  in  design  and  legend,  to  the  Iceni. 
To  the  Brigantes  are  appropriated  another  class  of  coins  found  chiefly  in 
Yorkshire.  Like  those  of  the  Iceni,  they  are  of  marked  British  character 
unimproved  by  foreign  art.  The  most  legible  and  complete  type  reads 
on  one  side  voltsios  in  two  lines ; and  on  the  other,  around  a disjointed 
horse,  dvmjstocoveeos,  doubtless  the  name  of  a chief  or  regulus,  though 
unmentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 

The  admirable  and  comprehensive  arrangement  of  the  copious  ma- 
terials of  this  handsome  volume  will  render  it  of  great  service  to  the 
numismatist,  and  to  the  student  of  history  also,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  study  of  our  ancient  national  coins  can,  in  future,  remain  so 
much  neglected  as  it  has  been  by  those  who  aspire  to  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  The  twenty-eight  plates, 
each  containing  fourteen  coins,  are  accompanied  by  over  400  pages  of 
text  (with  woodcuts),  in  which  are  combined  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
explanations  (the  result  of  long  and  careful  study),  and  a clear  and 
attractive  style.  It  is,  moreover,  written  in  a spirit  of  scrupulous 
conscientiousness ; graceful  commendations  are  often  bestowed  upon 
fellow-labourers,  and  tribute  is  given  to  learning  even  when  it  has  led 
to  conclusions  at  variance  with  the  author’s ; homage  such  as  a scholar 
can  afford  to  pay  to  scholars.  The  merits  of  the  book  should  secure  it 
a place  in  every  good  library : it  must  of  necessity  be  upon  the  shelf 
of  every  numismatist. 


THE  ELENSBOEG  MUSEUM. 

Our  pages  have  frequently  contained  notices  of  the  rich  and  valuable  objects 
collected  from  the  South  Danish  mosses,  and  deposited,  in  the  Tlensborg 
Museum  % under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eiigelhardt,  by  whom  many  of  them  were  found. 
These  treasures,  as  we  learn  from  our  esteemed  correspondent.  Professor  George 
Stephens,  have  lately  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  a confiscation  which  we 
hold  to  be  utterly  unjustifiable  by  any  rules  of  war  as  accepted  in  the  present 
day  by  civilized  nations,  and  too  much  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the 
Trench  revolutionary  agents  in  their  dealings  with  conquered  countries.  On 
the  occupation  of  Tlensborg  by  the  Prussians,  in  Tebruary  last,  a formal  demand 
was  made  on  Mr.  Engelhardt  to  deliver  up  the  Museum,  that  the  objects  might 
be  sent  to  Berlin,  as  a collection  of  “Old  German  antiquities  !”  Happily  this 
most  odious  abuse  of  power  had  been  foreseen,  and  nothing  was  gained  by  it. 
As  the  Professor  writes, — “The  Museum  had  been  some  months  ago  removed 
from  Tlensborg,  and  is  now  in  a place  where  no  German  can  get  at  it.  South 
Jutland  will  again  be  in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  owners,  and  the  Museum 
will  then  be  restored  to  its  place.  Tor  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  will  be  broken 
up  and  disappear,  ere  by  any  ‘ personal  union  ’ intrigue  South  Jutland  is  given 
up  to  German  marauders.” 


See  particularly  Gent.  Maq.,  July,  1861,  p.  74;  and  Oct.  1861,  p.  417. 
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NATIOITAL  MUSEUM  OE  ABCHITECTUEE,  IK  LONUOK. 

We  have  recently  received  a copy  of  some  correspondence  between 
the  authorities  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  (Science  and  Art  De- 
partment) on  the  subject  of  a Kational  Museum  of  Architecture  in 
London,  which  appears  well  deserving  of  public  attention. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  in  December,  1862,  the  Council 
of  the  Architectural  Museum  were  desired  to  submit  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  their  views  as  to  the  formation  of  a National  Museum 
of  Architecture  in  London.  The  subject  was,  accordingly,  considered 
by  them,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1863,  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Clarke,  forwarded  a report,  which  appears  to  us  a well-considered 
document,  and  deserving  of  better  treatment  than  it  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Mr.  Macleod,  their 
Assistant  Secretary,  wrote  as  follows,  on  July  24:— 

“My  Lords  observe  that  this  Report  proposes  the  erection  of  a National  Museum 
of  Architecture,  which  is  stated  to  be  to  a great  extent  a Museum  of  Sculpture.  It 
appears  that  this  Museum  is  to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a body  possessed  of  professional  and  amateur  capacity.  The  bureaucratic 
element  is  to  be  excluded,  which  means  that  Parliament  is  to  grant  money  to  per- 
sons who  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  locale  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Architecture  is  to  he  central.  It  therefore  follows  from  these  propo- 
sitions that  this  Museum  cannot  possibly  have  any  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs,  supported  by  public  funds, 
and  under  official  control. 

“ These  considerations  seem  to  their  Lordships  to  render  unnecessary  any  further 
examination  of  the  plan  hy  this  Department.” 

This  strange  version  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  was 
answered,  on  July  30,  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  as  President  of  the 
Architectural  Museum,  denying  the  competency  of  their  Lordships  to 
affix  “ arbitrary  and  unfounded  meanings  ” to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Beport,  and  expressing  regret  that  the  field  of  operations  for  a 
National  Museum  of  Architecture  should  be  restricted  to  the  suburb 
of  South  Kensington.  The  correspondence  closes  with  an  official  an- 
nouncement, from  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  dated  Aug.  3,  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope’s  letter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  as  soon  as  their  Lordships  assemble  after  the  vacation. 
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LISTS  OF  LOYAL  OFFICEES,  &c.,  IN  MLKSTEE. 

The  following  lists  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  Depositions  of 
Cromwell’s  Adherents  in  Ireland,  already  published  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  They  are  taken  from  the  Carte  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  seem  to  have  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond. 

E.  Caulfield,  F.S.A. 

Corfc. 


A List  of  such  Officers  who  are  now  in  Mounster  and  served  his  Mat‘  before 
1649,  and  haue  not  since  received  any  reward  under  the  Usurper  but  {for 
the  greatest  part  of  them)  have  been  extreme  sufferers  since  your  Excellincy 
left  Ireland  \ 

Collo.  Bandolph  Clayton.— He  served  liis  Mat*®  constantly  in  England  and 
Ireland,  was  taken  prisoner  neere  Lymerick,  and  hath  now  a foot  company. 
Lt.-Coll.  Richard  Aldworth. — He  served  his  Mat*®  constantly,  was  taken 

prisoner  at , and  delayed  long  in  the  Marshalsay  at  Dublin,  and  hath  no 

service  since  that  time ; he  is  a person  of  reasonable  good  fortune  in  Mounster. 

Major  Richard  Maguire. — He  constantly  served  his  Mat*®  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wars,  first  in  Ireland  then  in  England,  and  never  received  any  em- 
ployment under  the  Usurper  of  what  nature  soever ; since  his  Mat*®®  restoration 
he  hath  gayned  to  be  a Lieut,  of  a foot  company.  He  lived  in  the  county  of 
Lymerick,  and  would  (if  occasion  were)  prove  very  serviceable  to  his  Mat*®  in 
those  parts. 

Lieut. -Coil.  William  Meede. — He  served  his  Mat*®  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  is  at  present  Escheator  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Capt.  Phillip  Parker. — He  served  his  Mat*®  faithfully  in  Ireland,  and  received 
no  command  under  the  Usurper ; he  is  at  present  only  a Titulary  Captaine  of 
the  Train  baud  of  Cork,  and  is  well  capacitated  to  serve  his  Mat*®  in  those 
parts. 

Capt.  Henry  Wheatcroft. — He  served  his  MatJ®  in  the  turne  of  affairs  in 
Munster  when  your  Excellency  came  to  Cork  in  1648,  and  who  I am  confident 
will  upon  all  occasions  prove  faithful  to  his  Mat*®®  service. 

Coll.  John  Jephson. — He  hath  at  present  a foote  company  under  his  Majesty. 
Coll.  Howard  S‘  Leger,  Lt.-Coll.  Alexander  Piggott,  Lt.-Coll.  Anthony 
Hoveden,  Major  John  Grove,  Capt.  Thomas  Causabon,  Capt.  Richard  Smyth, 
Lt.-Coll.  Arthure  Ereake,  Capt.  Boyle  Mayneherd,  Capt.  Richard  Gething, 
Lt.  Richard  Beare,  Lt.  Thomas  Maguire,  Capt.  Benjamin  Pierce,  Lt.-Coll. 
RicM  Williamson,  Major  John  Persivall,  Major  James  Pierie,  Capt.  John 


Carte  MSS.,  vol.  lix.  p.  35  a,  Bibl.  Bodl. 
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Purdon,  Lt.  William  Bradford,  Capt.  Maurice  Downe,  Capt.  Jolin  Steeres, 
Ma’'  John  Lowe,  at  present  under  Gn.  William  Pen  at  the  forte  of  Kingsall, 
a very  honest  man  ; Capt.  Edward  Snell,  Cornet  George  Ailmer,  Capt.  George 
Burgess,  Cornet  Paul  Tanner,  Capt.  John  Meade,  Capt.  John  Smyth,  Lt.  John 
Selby,  Ens.  Cott.  Maguire,  Capt.  Ulick  fz.  Morris,  Capt.  Edward  Allen,  Capt. 
Nicholas  Bramley,  Capt.  Bichard  Travers,  Capt.  William  Arnold,  Capt.  John 
Piggett. 

Capt.  John  S‘  Leger. — He  hath  at  present  a foot  company  by  his  Mat'®. 

A List  of  such  Officers  as  hetraied  and  complied  in  betraying  the  townes  of 
Munster y and  are  now  in  command  : — 

Captaines  Collonel  William  Warden,  Sir  Frauncis  Foulkes,  Sir  Nicholas 
Purdon,  Collonel  Charles  Blunt,  Sir  S‘ John  Broadricke,  Henry  Smyth wicke, 
Bichard  Dashwood,  Bobert  Manwayring,  George  Preater. 

A List  of  such  Officers  in  the  county  of  Cork  who  for  their  manifest  affections 
to  his  Mat^'  service  have  suffered  imprisonment  and  other  penalty es  under 
the  late  tirannicall  power  exercised  over  them  .* — 

John  Sentleger,  Esq.,  Lt.-Coll.  Hayward  S‘  Leger,  Coll.  John  Jephson, 
Lt.-Coll.  Bic.  Aldworth,  Lt.-Coll.  Fortescue,  Lt.-Coll.  Alexand.  Pygott, 
Lt.-Coll.  Beverley  Usher,  Lt.-Coll.  Anthony  Hoveden,  Major  Bichard  Ma- 
gwyer,  Capt.  Ben  Peer,  Capt.  Bich'^  Gethin. 

Principal  Actors  in  the  Revolte  of  Corke'^ : — 

Coll.  Bichard  Townsend,  Coll.  William  Warden,  Coll.  Thos.  Gifford,  Coll. 
Will.  Piggott,  Coll.  — Byves,  Capt.  Jo.  Broadrick,  Coil.  Jo.  Hodder. 

The  4 Spyes^  sent  over  hy  Cromwell  to  send  him  Intelligence : — 

Capt.  Bobert  Gookin,  Coll.  Bichard  Townsend,  Lt.-Coll.  WiU.  Piggott, 
Capt.  S*  John  Broadrick — 28  May,  1664. 


b Carte  MSS.,  vol.  lix.  p.  361,  Bibl.  Bodl.  «=  Ibid.,  p.  362. 

^ These  four  spies,  though  said  to  have  been  sent  over  by  Cromwell,  seem  to 
have  been  all  Irishmen  except  the  last.  Sir  Vincent  Gookin  resided  in  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Cork  in  1631,  and  is  mentioned  in  Smith’s  History  of  that  county, 
vol.  i.  p.  279.  He  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Crooke,  Bart.,  and  was  pro- 
bably father  of  Captain  Bobert  Gookin,  who,  at  his  death  between  1662  and  1666, 
was  of  Courtmacsherry,  and  who  bequeathed  to  his  wife  Dorothy  his  manor  of 
Castlemahoon  for  life,  and  in  his  will  mentions  his  friend  Colonel  Bichard  Town- 
send. This  Colonel  Townsend,  another  of  the  spies,  had  brothers  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  there  was  a numerous  family  of  this  name  there  before  the  rebellion 
of  1641 ; we  therefore  infer  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  As  to  the  other  spy,  Pig- 
gott, he  was  probably  of  the  baronet’s  family  of  that  name  who  had  long  before 
this  been  settled  in  Ireland. 
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anttquan'att  antr  ititciary  jfntrtligence. 


^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable, 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 

containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 

OXFOED  AECHITECTUEAL  AND  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  27,  1863.  The  Mastee  of  Balliol,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  business  was  confined  to  reading  the  following  report  of  a sub- 
committee on  the  excavations  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East, 
Oxford  *^5  and  a discussion  thereon,  for  a portion  of  which  only  we 
have  room. 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Michaelmas  Term  a paper 
was  read  before  the  Society,  pointing  out  that  the  walls  which  existed 
at  the  back  of  the  recesses  at  the  west  end  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  this  city,  were  probably  of  modern  construction,  and  that 
there  was  good  evidence  for  supposing  that  there  were  passages  which 
might  be  traced  behind  those  walls  if  the  ground  were  excavated. 

“ The  evidence  was  of  two  kinds. 

' “ Eirst,  the  construction  shewed  plainly  that  as  regards  the  wall  in 
the  centre  recess  it  was  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  an  insertion,  and  if  so, 
probably  not  the  original  termination  of  the  recess  ; and  as  regards  the 
northern  and  southern  recesses,  while  the  latter  was  not  sunk  to  more 
than  a few  inches,  the  former  was  open  for  several  feet.  This  in- 
equality was  not  likely  to  have  existed  originally.  But  the  con- 
struction also  shewed  marks  of  doors ; which,  again,  seemed  to  point 
to  the  probability  of  these  recesses  once  having  served  as  passages. 

“ The  other  kind  of  evidence,  however,  was  more  to  the  point.  There 
were  some  three  or  four  persons  now  living  who  remembered~so  they 
stated — having  in  their  youth  penetrated  a considerable  distance  be- 
neath St.  Peter’s  Church,  through  one  of  the  openings  at  the  west  end 
of  the  crypt. 

“ Two  of  these  persons  kindly  attended  the  meeting,  and  gave  their 
evidence  in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  that  of  one  corroborating  that 
of  the  other. 

“ The  result  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Carey  brought  forward  in 
his  lecture,  was  to  satisfy  the  meeting  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  in  case  there  should  be  any  remains 
behind  these  walls.  A sub-committee  was  appointed,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  granted. 

“ The  season  of  the  year  not  then  being  favourable  to  the  excavation, 
it  was  postponed  till  the  weather  should  be  warmer.  The  past  week 
was  chosen,  because  the  crypt  was  found  to  be  unusually  dry,  and 
therefore  far  more  favourable  for  such  a work  than  if  it  were  carried 


» Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1863,  p.  297. 
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on  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  some  three  or  four  inches’ 
depth  of  water  standing  in  the  crypt. 

“ The  evidence  of  the  Messrs.  Hine  seemed  to  point  to  the  central 
recess  as  being  a portion  of  the  main  passage  which  they  had  pene- 
trated. It  was  therefore  decided,  by  those  of  the  Sub-committee  who 
were  present,  to  begin  by  making  a hole  through  this  wall. 

“ In  a short  time  several  stones  had  been  taken  out,  but  near  the 
upper  part  they  were  soon  stopped  by  some  brickwork,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  a grave.  The  side  walls  seemed  to  be 
continued  only  for  a short  distance  further ; but  whether  this  was 
their  original  termination,  or  whether  they  had  been  broken  through 
in  order  to  lay  in  the  brickwork  before  mentioned,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  shew. 

“ As  no  further  excavation  could  be  continued  in  that  direction 
without  disturbing  the  grave,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  an  opening 
in  one  of  the  side  passages.  The  mason  began  with  the  wall  bounding 
the  north  passage,  but  on  taking  out  some  stones  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  space  behind  was  filled  up  with  earth. 

“ It  was  then  decided  to  try  the  southernmost  passage.  This  likewise 
was  filled  up  to  the  top  with  earth ; but  as  the  side  walls  could  be  dis- 
tinguished as  existing  further,  although  the  vaulted  roof,  if  the  passage 
ever  had  one,  had  been  destroyed,  orders  were  given  to  dig  out  the 
earth.  Some  little  difficulties  arose,  in  the  way  of  making  good  the 
flooring  above,  and  so  some  delay.  Thus  the  first  day’s  work  was 
ended  without  anything  being  satisfactorily  discovered. 

“ The  next  day,  however,  the  work  had  not  proceeded  long  in  the 
same  direction  before  the  men  came  to  a large  stone,  and  soon  to 
another,  above  it,  and  somewhat  recessed.  As  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  a third  became  visible,  and  then  a fourth,  though  not  in  such 
good  preservation.  A portion  of  a fifth  stone  was  also  visible,  project^ 
ing  from  the  wall  on  the  left  hand. 

“ There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  end  of  that  passage  had  been 
reached,  and  that  it  was  bounded  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  straight 
up  into  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  stone  walling  on  each  side,  too, 
ceased,  and  the  undisturbed  gravel  w^as  laid  bare. 

“ So  far,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cavation. All  doubt  was  at  an  end  as  to  the  purpose  and  use  of  this 
passage,  as  well  as  of  its  extent,  namely,  that  it  afibrded  an  entrance 
to  the  crypt  from  the  nave,  just  as  the  two  winding  staircases  which 
originally  existed  afforded  access  to  the  same  crypt  from  the  chancel. 

“ The  success  which  had  attended  the  excavation  of  the  southern  pas- 
sage led  the  Sub-committee  to  decide  upon  continuing  the  excavation 
of  the  north  passage.  This  was  accordingly  done. 

“ Instead,  however,  of  the  steps  being  more  perfect,  there  were  only 
some  stones  reached,  of  which,  by  themselves,  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  purpose.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  lowest 
was  found  to  be  the  same  distance  to  an  inch  from  the  entrance  as 
the  stone  of  the  lower  step  in  the  southern  passage,  together  with  the 
fact  of  the  walling  ceasing  about  this  point,  and  that  which  is  still 
more  important,  of  the  undisturbed  gravel  being  reached,  can  leave 
no  doubt  in  any  person’s  mind  that  there  were  two  similar  pas- 
sages, both  leading  from  the  nave  down  into  the  crypt  beneath  the 
chancel. 
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“ The  middle  passage  was  still  doubtful,  but  in  order  if  possible  to 
throw  some  further  light  on  the  matter,  an  opening  was  made  down 
from  the  church  and  the  earth  dug  out.  The  digging  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  as  the  men  constantly  came  upon  the  brick  graves, 
which  are  in  great  abundance  only  two  or  three  feet  below  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church. 

“ In  case  the  passage,  if  it  existed,  did  not  proceed  in  a straight 
line,  the  precaution  was  taken  of  digging  on  each  side  of  the  opening 
till  the  undisturbed  gravel  was  reached.  ISTo  traces  of  a wall  were 
found,  and  the  evidence  on  the  whole  was  enough  to  shew  that  no 
passage-wall  could  have  existed  in  this  direction,  because  it  was  not 
probable,  from  the  position  of  the  vaults,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  necessity  for  destroying  every  vestige  of  stone -work  which  might 
have  been  found  there  had  the  passage  been  continued  so  far'^. 

Before  giving  up  their  search,  as  in  face  of  such  very  strong  tra- 
ditionary evidence  the  Committee  were  loath  to  do,  they  decided 
upon  making  an  opening  outside  the  church,  in  consequence  of  a re- 
port that  during  some  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  the  men 
had  discovered  remains  of  a passage.  Of  course  if  this  existed  it 
would  have  gone  far  to  shew  their  conclusions  as  to  the  passage 
not  having  extended  along  the  body  of  the  church  to  be  wrong. 
A large  hole  was  dug  outside  the  west  doorway,  but  no  traces  what- 
ever were  arrived  at.  On  the  contrary,  the  foundations  of  the  church 
were  found  to  be  perfect,  shewing  that  no  passage  could  have  passed 
that  way. 

“Every  circumstance  tended  therefore  to  shew  that  the  central  pas- 
sage did  not  extend  far  into  the  church,  and  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  decide  how  far  it  did  extend ; and  to  determine  this  some 
more  of  the  wall  in  which  they  had  made  the  first  opening  was  cut 
away.  What  was  supposed  to  have  been  a grave  turned  out  to  be 
only  some  brickwork  belonging  to  a place  for  a stove. 

“ There  was  no  need,  however,  for  continuing  the  work  long,  for  it 
was  found  not  only  that  the  side  walls  ceased,  but  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  present  wall  was  the  original  boundary  of  this  middle  recess. 

“The  stones  on  each  side,  as  the  opening  was  made  large  enough  to 
examine  them,  were  filled  in  alternately  with  the  sides  of  the  recess, 
shewing,  in  the  judgment  both  of  Mr.  Buckeridge  and  of  the  mason 
who  conducted  the  work,  that  the  construction  was  all  of  a piece,  and 
that  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  end  wall  were  therefore  of  the 
same  date. 

“It  resulted,  therefore,  from  this  (and  from  the  negative  evidence 
before  referred  to)  that  the  centre  passage  never  extended  further  than 
it  does  now. 

“ The  Committee,  however,  have  reason  to  be  much  satisfied  with  the 
excavation.  They  have  not  only  been  able  to  set  at  rest  the  question 


**  “At  a distance  of  30  ft.  8 in,  from  the  first  chancel-step  the  paving  was  taken 
np,  and  a hole  made  4 ft.  6 in;  long  by  3 ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  dug  to  the  average 
depth  of  5 ft.,  which  disclosed  the  ends  of  four  graves  containing  coffins,  one  of 
which  was  evidently  of  great  age.  Undisturbed  gravel  was  found  at  a depth  of 
3 ft,  4 in.  from  the  nave  central  passage  on  its  south  side,  and  also  at  3 ft,  8 in.  on 
its  north  side.  Further  excavations  were  made  under  the  wood  floors  of  the  seats, 
enlarging  the  hole  to  the  width  of  9 ft.,  going  on  the  north  side  as  far  under  the 
seats  as  3 ft,  4 in.,  but  no  traces  whatever  of  the  passage  were  found.” 
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as  to  whether  either  of  the  passages  leading  from  the  crypt  ever  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  church,  (much  less  to  Wolvercote,  as  tradition  has 
handed  down,)  but  they  have  been  able  clearly  to  make  out  the  an- 
cient arrangement  of  the  crypt. 

“ So  remarkable  is  this  arrangement  that  they  are  able  to  name  no 
other  similar  instance  in  this  country  either  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
of  a later  period. 

On  the  other  hand, — and  this  renders  the  arrangement  still  more 
remarkable  and  interesting, — it  does  so  happen  that  they  are  able  to 
point  to  two  examples  in  the  north  of  England  in  which  a similar 
principle  is  adopted  in  the  access  to  the  crypt,  but  both  the  examples 
are  acknowledged  by  all  archaeologists  to  be  of  a date  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  probably  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  should  be  added  that  similar  arrangements  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  churches  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Erance,  and  of  that 
century  as  well  as  of  later  times  in  Italy. 

“ The  following  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  have  ar- 
rived regarding  the  original  arrangement  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s. 

“ Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  any  earlier  work  than 
that  of  the  twelfth  century  exists,  there  seems  evidence  that  the  walls 
of  the  crypt  below  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  above  are  of  one  and 
the  same  date.  There  is  the  negative  evidence  that  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion can  be  traced ; there  is  the  positive  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
the  traces  of  the  doorway  now  visible  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
wall  bearing  a marked  resemblance  to  the  two  doorways  in  the  crypt 
below.  There  was  a doorway  on  the  north  side  which  has  been 
stopped  up,  but  the  staircase  exists  behind  it.  Thus  from  the  chancel 
there  was  access  gained  to  the  crypt  by  two  winding  staircases.  One 
has  been  partially  destroyed,  a large  buttress  built  in  its  stead,  and 
a straight  flight  of  steps  from  the  churchyard  substituted  for  the 
spiral  staircase  leading  from  the  chancel  to  the  crypt. 

“ The  level  of  the  chancel  is  shewn  to  be  the  same  now  as  it  was 
originally,  by  the  bases  of  the  chancel- arch  ; and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  level  of  the  nave  has  been  changed.  The  steps 
also  leading  from  one  to  the  other  are  probably  much  in  the  same 
place  as  formerly. 

“ Besides  the  means  of  access  to  the  crypt  from  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  (probably  for  the  use  of  the  priests,)  there  were 
also  means  of  access  provided  for  the  people  from  the  nave. 

At  about  twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  a flight  of  steps  went  downwards  to  a passage. 
This,  by  reference  to  the  plan  and  section  which  accompanies  the 
report,  will  be  seen  to  extend  for  about  ten  feet  beyond  the  bottom 
step,  where  a door  was  reached.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway  exist 
more  or  less  perfect  in  both  instances,  with  the  marks  of  the  hinges, 
bolts,  locks,  &c.  Each  door  opened  outwards,  and  flat  against  a por- 
tion of  projecting  wall,  leaving  a space  for  access  to  the  crypt  of 
about  2 ft.  10  in.  in  width. 

“ Whether  one  side  was  intended  for  descending  worshippers,  and 
the  other  for  them  to  ascend  by  when  their  devotions  were  ended,  is  of 
course  only  a matter  for  conjecture ; but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  same 
wall  through  which  these  passages  open,  there  is  a large  recess,  which 
from  its  size  and  general  appearance  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
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tended  for  the  reception  of  some  shrine.  That  this  recess  is  provided 
with  a door  similar  to  the  passages  (though  flush  with  the  wall)  is  not 
remarkable,  because  the  shrine  would  probably  be  costly,  and  there- 
fore, when  not  exposed,  would  be  probably  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

“ Although  not  immediately  belonging  to  the  discoveries  lately  made, 
the  Committee  may  perhaps  call  attention  to  certain  small  holes  in 
several  of  the  pillars  of  the  crypt,  evidently  made  for  the  insertion 
of  bars  to  shut  off  one  portion  of  the  crypt  from  another.  As  there 
was  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  crypt,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  crypt  was  divided  into  compartments  either  by  curtains  or 
screen- work  of  some  kind. 

“ The  crypt  of  Hexham,  with  which  that  of  St.  Peter’s  has  already 
been  compared,  has  compartments  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  of  stone. 
There  also  recesses  occur,  probably  for  lamps.  In  St.  Peter’s  the 
small  windows  probably  afforded  all  the  light  that  was  required,  beyond 
perhaps  some  few  candles  burning  before  the  shrine. 

It  therefore  only  remains  to  say  that  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
has  been  built  on  an  ancient  model  which  has  been  no  longer  adhered 
to  in  England,  and  only  for  a short  period  longer  in  France. 

‘‘That  the  curious  legends  should  have  existed  is  not  remarkable,  as 
similar  traditions  are  found  respecting  underground  passages  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ; nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
mistake  of  those  gentlemen  who  in  their  youth  naturally  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  a dark  passage.” 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure,  Yicar  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  five  others. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Eheemax  mentioned  a similar  instance  of  error  in  descrip- 
tion of  a crypt  at  Zurich,  which  he  had  met  with  recently.  Here 
without  doubt  the  crypt  extended  beneath  the  choir  only ; but  a 
person  informed  him  that  he  was  sure  that  he  must  have  penetrated 
beneath  the  nave  as  well.  Mr.  Freeman  also  thought  that  the  part 
of  the  Report  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  plan  of  the  crypt  was 
earlier  than  the  stone-work  which  now  remained,  was  deserving  of 
careful  attention.  If  the  pillars  and  arches  now  existing,  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  built  on  the  spot  of  a former 
crypt,  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  very  old  tradition  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  us  about  the  antiquity  of  this  crypt.  The 
speaker  then  diverged  somewhat  from  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  described  the  arrangement  of  several  churches  in  Switzerland,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  Friars’  churches,  the  plans  of  which  he 
pointed  out  were  peculiar  and  might  always  be  recognised.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  referred  to  the  architecture  in  Switzer- 
land, both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  considering  it  well  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

Mr,  J.  H.  Paekeb,  agreed  as  to  the  great  interest  which  belonged  to 
the  study  of  architecture  in  Switzerland.  He  thought  that  some  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  architecture  in  that  country  bore 
a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  same  date  in  England.  He 
would  not,  however,  follow  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  digression  from  the 
subject  before  them  that  evening,  but  say  a few  wmrds  about  the  pro- 
bable use  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  complete  plan  of  which  had 
just  been  so  satisfactorily  made  out.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the 
central  recess  under  the  steps  of  the  chancel  was  built  to  receive,  and 
did  receive,  some  shrine  or  reliquary,  and  served  as  a place  of  security, 
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the  marks  of  the  lock  being  still  visible.  On  certain  occasions  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  to  pay  honour  to  this  relic,  and  the  shrine 
was  brought  out  on  those  particular  days  into  the  centre  of  the  crypt, 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  worshippers,  who  passed  down  one  aisle,  across 
at  the  east  end  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  they  made  their  offerings, 
and  returned  by  the  other  aisle  of  the  crypt.  What  were  the  precise 
relics  in  question,  of  course  without  some  documentary  evidence  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  but  if  the  ornament  of  the  chancel  vault 
might  be  considered  as  suggestive,  and  the  fact  that  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  be  taken  into  consideration,  he  should  say  that 
a portion  of  St.  Peter’s  chain  was  the  object  kept  in  this  recess, 
enclosed  of  course  in  some  costly  shrine,  which  was  probably  of 
silver-gilt  and  worked  with  jewels,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  Report  as  to 
the  two  staircases,  one  being  used  for  descending  and  the  other  for 
ascending  worshippers,  was  a right  one ; because  on  certain  days 
probably  the  crypt  was  thronged. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

March  4.  The  Maequess  Camden-,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  very  gratifying  intimation  had  been  received  since  the  previous 
meeting  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  signify  his  assent  to  become  the  patron  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  place  of  his  lamented  father.  The  announcement  of  this 
encouraging  mark  of  royal  favour  and  consideration,  conveyed  by  General 
Knollys  through  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  was  received  with  the  most 
lively  and  grateful  satisfaction. 

It  was  then  announced  by  Mr.  Burtt  that  the  engineer  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  (Mr.  Sinclair)  had  courteously  invited  a deputation  of 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Institute  to  accompany  him  to  Bartlow, 
and  to  confer  with  him  in  order  more  advantageously  to  determine  the 
extent  of  deviation  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  in  the  projected 
line  of  railway  that  threatened  injury  to  the  Bartlow  tumuli,  so  as  to 
preserve  those  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  might  be 
practicable  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  previous  year.  It  was  hoped  to  secure  some  effectual  conservative 
precautions  by  this  friendly  conference  with  the  representative  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Charles  Winston  offered  some  observations  on  two  drawings  of 
painted  glass  in  Nettlested  Church,  Kent.  One  subject  was  from 
a window  in  the  chancel,  the  other  from  the  nave.  The  first  repre- 
sented the  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  under  the  somewhat 
unusual  type  of  an  angel’s  body  with  a hawk’s  or  eagle’s  head.  Figures 
of  the  Evangelists,  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  by  which  they  are 
usually  symbolised,  occasionally  occur,  as  in  the  frescoes  by  Barnaba  da 
Modena,  figured  by  D’Agincourt,  pi.  133.  The  second  drawing  ex- 
hibited a group  highly  interesting,  in  respect  of  costume,  and  which 
Mr.  Winston  believed  was  intended  for  the  triumphal  reception  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, upon  his  return  from  ‘ exile,  and  which  shortly  preceded  his 
martyrdom.  Mr.  Winston  supposed  the  date  of  the  first  to  be  the 
end,  and  that  of  the  second  the  beginning,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
He  stated  that  a memoir  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  painted  glass  in 
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Kettlested  Church,  for  the  Kent  Archceological  Society,  would  shortly 
appear  in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  Transactions,  accompanied  by  an  en- 
graving of  the  group  in  question. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  communicated  a few  notes  on  discoveries  of  circular 
incised  markings  on  rocks  in  Argyleshire  and  in  Ireland.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  peculiar  rock  symbols  were  first  announced  by  a saga- 
cious archaeologist  in  the  northern  counties,  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  of 
Durham,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Newcastle  in  1852, 
and  since  that  time  many  enquirers,  mainly  stimulated  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  have  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  these  strange  glyphics  of  a remote  period  and  unknown  race. 
Their  curiosity  had  also  been  excited  by  a short  notice  and  represen- 
tation given  by  Mr.  Greenwell  in  Dr.  Johnston’s  work  on  the  Northern 
Borders,  published  in  1853.  The  existence  of  such  mysterious  markings 
both  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ireland  gives  a fresh  interest  to  the 
question.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Richardson  Smith  and  of  Mr.  H. 
1).  Graham,  Mr.  Albert  Way  was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  meeting 
diagrams  of  numerous  markings  on  rocks  in  Argyleshire  ; and  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  a map  executed  by  Mr.  Graham 
was  exhibited,  which  shewed  the  general  character  and  grouping  of 
those  which  occur  in  Scotland  near  Loch  Gilphead.  It  appeared  that, 
with  slight  exceptions,  the  Scottish  figures  are  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  found  in  Northumberland.  Mr.  Du  Noyer  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Graves,  of  Dublin,  are  making  investigations  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  markings  have  been  discovered  of  similar  mysterious 
character. 

The  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P.,  then  read  a memoir  On  Remains 
of  Ancient  Circular  Habitations,  called  Giittier  Gwyddelod,  existing  in 
many  parts  of  Anglesey,  near  Beaumaris,  and  elsewhere,  but  parti- 
cularly near  Holyhead.”  These  habitations,  circular  mounds  of  turf,  in 
which  foundations  of  rude  masonry  are  concealed,  and  enclosing  a space 
of  15  or  20  ft.  in  diameter,  frequently  with  two  large  upright  stones 
that  formed  the  entrance  still  standing,  are  known  by  the  Welsh,  and 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  as  Cuttier  Qwyddelod,  or  Irishmen’s  Huts, 
which  are  also  mentioned  by  Rowlands  in  his  History  of  Mona.  There 
seems,  however,  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  appellation,  if  the  term 
‘ Irish’  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley 
gave  a detailed  account  of  the  opening  of  some  of  the  hut-circles  in 
one  of  these  ancient  villages  situated  upon  his  estates  on  Holyhead 
mountain,  and  consisting  of  more  than  a hundred  dwellings,  which  he 
examined  in  the  year  1862  in  company  with  Mr.  Albert  Way.  The 
village,  which  stands  on  a terrace,  extends  from  north-east  to  south- 
west about  six  hundred  yards  ; the  sites  of  the  circular  huts,  as  shewn 
in  a careful  survey  which  he  placed  before  the  meeting,  being  close 
together  without  regularity,  except  that  the  doorway  almost  always 
faces  the  south-east,  the  side  least  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
Mr.  Stanley  was  inclined  to  give  a very  early  date  to  these  habitations, 
and  agreed  with  those  who  supposed  them  to  have  been  dwelling-places 
of  the  aborigines,  and  not  of  invaders  from  Ireland,  as  the  name  implies. 
He  believed  that  they  dated  back  long  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion 
of  Britain,  and  that  their  constructors  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
bronze  or  iron.  In  one  of  the  hut-circles  excavated  by  Mr.  Stanley 
a curious  grinding-stone  and  rude  quern  for  pounding  grain  had  been 
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found.  Traces  also  of  a cooking- place  were  noticed,  with  numerous 
shells  of  whelks,  limpets,  &c.,  doubtless  brought  for  food,  and  near 
these  lay  a heap  of  large  pebbles  from  the  heach,  which  had  evidently 
been  exposed  to  great  heat,  and  may  have  been  used,  as  supposed,  in 
rude  culinary  processes,  as  they  were  among  the  Polynesian  islanders, 
either  for  baking  or  for  boiling  by  aid  of  heated  stones  at  a period  when 
no  vessels  which  would  stand  fire  were  known  to  such  a primitive  race. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  Mr.  Stanley  found  a stone  bead,  probably  the 
spindle-whorl  used  with  the  distaff  by  the  females  of  the  Gwyddelod, 
or  wood-rangers,  occupiers  of  the  sylvan  districts  of  Mona. 

Mr.  O.  Morgan,  M.P.,  stated  that  circular  mounds  of  similar  nature 
to  those  described  by  Mr.  Stanley  were  to  be  found  in  Monmouthshire. 
They  were  certainly  not  Irish,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  vestiges  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  subject  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  his  investigations  would  throw  light  upon  what, 
at  present,  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  Such  primitive  dwell- 
ings have  been  noticed  in  several  parts  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  Shrop- 
shire, and  in  the  hill-fortresses  of  Northumberland.  A remarkable  en- 
trenchment near  Weston-super-Mare,  in  Somerset,  encloses  a large 
number  of  circular  sites  of  dwellings,  which  have  been  explored  by  the 
Hev.  H.  Warre,  and  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society. 

General  Lefroy,  R.A.,  gave  a description  of  a collection  of  remarkable 
relics  of  a remote  period,  which  he  had  brought  for  exhibition,  and  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Pfahlbauten,  or  lake  habitations  in  Switzer- 
land, constructed  upon  piles  in  all  the  lakes  having  shallow  margins.  They 
consisted  of  weapons  and  implements  in  stag’s-horn,  flint,  and  various 
kinds  of  stone,  and  it  was  noticed  that  one  of  the  querns  exhibited  by 
General  Lefroy  was  almost  identical  in  shape  and  fashion  with  that  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Stanley  in  excavating  among  the  ancient  hut-circles 
at  Holyhead.  General  Lefroy  brought  also  for  inspection  specimens  of 
rude  linen  tissues,  fishing-nets,  &c.,  obtained  from  one  of  the  Swiss 
lake-villages  at  Robenhausen,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich ; also  wheat  and 
other  grain,  dried  fruits,  flax,  &c.,  which  are  in  remarkable  preservation, 
having  been  charred,  doubtless  during  the  destruction  of  those  abori- 
ginal habitations  by  fire. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed,  F.S.A.,  made  some  remarks  on  recent  fabrications 
in  lead  of  spurious  antiquities,  usually  alleged  to  have  been  found  near 
the  Thames  or  in  the  city  of  London,  and  exhibited  a chalk  mould 
together  with  the  object  that  had  been  cast  therein,  and  which  is  one  of 
those  that  find  ready  sale  when  offered  by  navvies  as  having  been  just 
discovered  at  a considerable  depth  below  the  surface.  The  most  recent 
tvpes  are  large  grotesque  medallions  or  badges,  in  several  instances 
bearing  a date  in  the  eleventh  century.  Mr.  Franks  remarked  that 
forgeries  in  other  materials,  also,  were  now  very  common,  and  instanced 
some  in  bronze  which  had  lately  come  under  his  notice.  The  extensive 
l)rogress  of  public  works  and  railway  operations  in  London  has  lately 
given  a fresh  impulse  to  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  ornaments  and 
grotesque  objects  possessing  a certain  indefinite  resemblance  to  me- 
diaeval relics.  Several  examples  of  the  deceptive  castings  in  lead  have 
been  recently  brought  before  the  Institute  ; these  malpractices  have  now 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  it  is  requisite  to  put  the  unwary 
collector  on  his  guard. 
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Mr.  Hain  Friswell  exhibited  and  offered  some  observations  on  a paint- 
ing known  as  the  “ Ashborne  portrait”  of  Shakespeare,  now  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  Clement  Kingston,  of  Sutton,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr.  J.  dope  Rogers,  M.P.,  exhibited  some  Saxon  silver  ornaments, 
found  in  1774,  near  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  together  with  gold  objects, 
a chalice-shaped  cup,  and  Saxon  coins,  some  of  the  date  of  Burgred, 
last  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  874.  The  ornaments  were  described  by  Mr. 
Rashleigh,  and  engraved  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  ix.  pi.  8.  Mr.  Rogers 
promised  to  give  at  the  ensuing  meeting  some  further  particulars  regard- 
ing this  curious  collection  of  Saxon  relics. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D.,  exhibited  a so-called  painting  by 
Albert  Diirer,  which  had  been  bought  for  a large  sum,  but  upon  close 
examination  it  j!h’oved  to  be  a print  coloured.  Dr.  Rock  was  desirous 
to  caution  collectors  of  art  against  the  forgeries  now  practised  to  a great 
extent  in  certain  continental  cities. 

Some  stone  shot  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hewitt ; and  three  iron  daggers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  dredged  out  of  the  Thames  at  Lambeth,  were 
brought  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Mr.  A.  Majendie  exhibited  some  curious  Indian  seals  or  stamps  in 
brass,  bearing  devices  with  characters,  probably  in  some  Oriental 
language. 

Among  other  ancient  relics  brought  for  examination  were  a number  of 
flint  flakes  or  chippings  found  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  Bangor,  in 
a turbary  at  Heneglwys,  Anglesey,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Hon. 
W.  O.  Stanley,  by  whom  they  were  exhibited.  A very  large  deposit 
had  been  found ; the  chippings  are  of  chalk-flints,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  silex  occurs  in  the  strata  of  the  Island. 

Mr.  Franks  brought  an  oval  cake  of  metal  in  which  a considerable 
quantity  of  tin  is  supposed  to  be  combined  ; it  was  found  in  the  Thames 
near  Battersea,  and  is  doubtless  a relic  of  the  ancient  mineral  wealth  of 
Britain  exported  in  Roman  times.  It  bears  two  stamps,  one  being 
the  Christian  monogram — xp,  with  the  Alpha  and  Omega ; the  other  is 
the  name  syageivs,  probably  that  of  some  imperial  officer  of  the  mines 
in  this  country,  and  previously  found  on  a similar  cake  of  metal  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  brought  two  leaves  of  an  ivory  devotional 
folding-tablet,  lately  obtained  by  him  in  Yorkshire ; they  are  of  four- 
teenth-century art  and  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

Announcement  was  made  that,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
attendance  at  the  monthly  proceedings,  the  ensuing  meeting  (April  1) 
would  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Arundel  Society,  24,  Old  Bond-street, 
adjacent  to  those  of  the  Institute.  By  friendly  arrangement  with  that 
Society  the  meetings  would  in  future  there  take  place  whenever  the 
attraction  of  the  periodical  assemblies  rendered  it  desirable. 

The  subjects  provided  for  the  April  meeting  are — “Notices  of  some 
interesting  Sun-dials  occurring  among  early  Ecclesiastical  Remains  in 
Ireland,”  by  Mr.  G.  Y.  Du  Noyer;  “Observations  on  Tilting-armour 
used  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,”  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon;  “Note  on  the  curious  Rock  near  Aber,  Caernarvon- 
shire, called  the  ‘ Stone  of  the  Arrows,’  being  grooved  apparently  in 
sharpening  Weapons,”  by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P.  ; also  “Re- 
marks on  Monumental  Effigies  of  the  Brooke  Family,  in  Kent,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Richardson. 
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BEITISH  AECH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Feh.  24.  N.  Gould,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  V.-P,,  in  the  chair. 

Donald  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Oaklands,  "West-hill,  Kilburn ; the  Eev. 
Frank  Hudson,  Kilburn  ; and  Dr.  W.  Collins,  of  Albert-square,  Eegent’s- 
park,  were  elected  Associates. 

Thanks  were  voted  for  presents  to  the  Library  from  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Levien,  &c. 

Mr.  Burnell  exhibited  fifteen  brass  pins,  varying  in  their  lengths, 
stated  to  have  been  found  arranged  on  the  paper  as  shewn  in  a cellar 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  excavating*  for  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  bridge.  They  have  solid  globose  heads.  Mr.  Cuming 
also  exhibited  two  exhumed  from  the  Thames  some  years  since,  the 
heads  of  which  are  spiral-wise,  and  quantities  have  been  at  various  times 
obtained  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  some  measuring  upwards  of  a foot 
in  length.  They  were  used  in  securing  the  wide-spreading  head-dresses 
of  the  middle  ages.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued  in  relation  to  pin- 
money  and  the  statutes  referring  to  these  articles.  Although  Stow 
assigns  their  first  manufacture  in  England  to  the  year  1543,  the  mention 
of  them  occurs  as  early  as  1483  in  our  statutes.  Parliament  made 
several  enactments  respecting  them  and  the  pin-makers.  On  London 
Bridge,  according  to  Pennant,  most  of  the  houses  were  tenanted  by  pin- 
makers,  and  ladies  were  wont  to  drive  thither  from  St.  James’s  to  make 
cheap  purchases,  hence  probably  the  quantity  of  early  pins  obtained  from 
the  Thames  at  this  locality. 

Mr.  Irvine  made  some  remarks  upon,  and  exhibited  drawings  of, 
a very  singular  font  at  IMelbury  Bubb,  Dorset,  presenting  sculptured 
figures  of  various  animals.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued  an  opinion 
seemed  to  be  generally  entertained  of  its  originally  having  been  a por- 
tion of  a Roman  column  of  debased  character,  and  the  site  on  which  it 
was  found  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hopper  read  the  copy  of  an  inventory  taken  of  the 
goods  of  a chapman  at  York  in  1626.  Many  of  the  articles  were 
curious,  and  observations  were  made  shewing  the  comparative  costliness 
of  clothing  of  that  day  when  regarded  with  the  present  rate  of  wages 
and  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  a notice  of  a seal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Crewe- 
kerne,  hitherto  undescribed  and  not  in  use.  The  Latin  legend  is  defec- 
tive, and  the  seal  appears  to  present  the  elevation  of  some  structure  no 
longer  existing,  or  it  may  be  an  arbitrary  design,  or  the  quaint  idea  of 
some  fanciful  engraver. 

Mr.  George  Wentworth,  of  Woolley  Park,  sent  a paper  on  Heath  Old 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  accompanied  by  a fine  photograph  of  the  building, 
the  history  of  which  he  traced  from  authentic  documents  in  the  possession 
of  Col.  Smyth,  M.P.  It  was  erected  by  John  Kaye,  a son  of  the  heiress 
of  Dodsworth,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Dame  Mary  Bolles,  who 
was  created  a haronetess  in  her  own  right.  In  the  civil  wars  it  is  known 
as  the  place  where,  the  night  before  the  taking  of  Wakefield  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  May  21,  1643,  General  Goring  and  other  officers  had 
been  spending  “ a very  jolly  evening,”  playing  bowls,  &c.,  and  getting  so 
intoxicated  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  the  defence  of  the  town 
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upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Wentworth  detailed  some  curious 
traditions  connected  with  this  building  and  Lady  Bolles,  who  died  in 
1662.  The  paper  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent  produced  a curious  and  extensive  assemblage  of 
articles  obtained  from  the  site  of  the  Old  Steel-yard,  consisting  of  bone 
pins,  styli,  spatulse,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  in  bronze,  together  with 
some  curious  iron  keys.  The  bronze  objects  were  of  a brilliant  golden 
hue,  derived  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  pro- 
bably not  less  than  eighteen  centuries. 

Several  letters  were  read  relating  to  the  Congress  at  Ipswich  to  be 
held  in  August  next,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Suffolk  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Among  the  Vice-presidents  on 
this  occasion  are  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  Earl  Jermyn,  Lord  Alfred 
Hervey,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Admiral 
Sir  G.  N.  Broke  Middleton,  Bart.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  C.  Austin, 
Esq.,  High  Steward  of  the  Borough,  H.  E.  Adair,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J,  C. 
Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Windsor  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  T.  Miller,  Esq., 
M.P.,  J.  S.  Western,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
Mayors  of  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Beccles,  and  Colchester,  &c.,  &c. 
George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presides  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Phipson 
and  Mr.  Haddock  hon.  Local  Secretaries. 

March  9.  James  Copland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  receipt  of  various  presents  to  the  Library  from  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, &c.,  Mr.  W.  Powell  exhibited  a pint  vessel  of  the  shape  of  the 
old  Bellarmine,  but  without  ornament,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
found  at  Deptford.  Mr.  Cuming  has  a galonier  of  the  same  contour. 
These  vessels  were  frequently  called  Dutchmen,  their  place  of  manufac- 
ture being  the  Low  Countries. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  exhibited  a Danish  brooch  of  the  tenth  century, 
found  in  Quart  Pot-lane,  Northampton.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and 
of  brass. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent  exhibited  a circular  brooch  of  lead,  having  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  decoration  on  both  sides  in  low  relief,  but  of  different 
designs. 

Mr.  Irvine  and  M.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  claw  hammers  of  iron  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  annulated  in  a very  ornamental  manner,  and 
inscribed  with  names.  They  are  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  tapestry  hangers,  or  upholders,  who  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
formed  part  of  the  royal  household.  The  duty  was  performed  by  six 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  were  denominated  yeomen  hangers. 

Mr.  Irvine  also  exhibited  a pocket  solarium  or  ring  dial  of  brass, 
found  at  Chilfrome,  Dorset.  These  instruments  were  called  “ journey 
rings,”  and  King  Charles  I.  had  a large  one  of  silver.  They  were  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the 
latest  manufacturers  were  Messrs.  Procter,  of  Milk-street,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Blashill  exhibited  a pair  of  brass  pendants,  composed  of  links  and 
drops,  like  to  the  ear-rings  and  trinkets  of  the  Egyptian  ladies.  They 
are  of  very  elegant  form,  and  were  found  in  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  three  curious  badges  found  in  London.  The 
earliest  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  found  in  Moorfields.  It  is 
of  copper,  and  heater- shaped,  charged  with  three  lions  passant.  It 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  a hugle,  possibly  of  the  royal 
huntsman.  The  second  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  Thames,  and 
was  of  latten,  bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  It  belongs  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  third  example  is  a medallion  badge  of  copper, 
thinly  plated  with  gold,  found  in  Shoreditch.  It  represents  a gentler 
man  drawing  an  arrow  at  a stag,  and  is  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  It 
probably  belonged  to  some  member  of  a toxophilite  society. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  a very  interesting  paper  “ On  Archers’  Badges,” 
illustrated  by  reference  to  old  English  writers  on  archery,  and  by  speci- 
mens derived  from  his  own  collection  of  arrows,  targets,  bugles,  orna- 
mented buttons,  &c.  The  paper  will  be  printed. 

The  evening  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Blanche,  of 
considerable  interest.  It  related  to  an  effigy  seen  by  the  Association  at 
the  late  Congress  upon  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Ripon  Cathedral.  It  is 
that  of  a knight  in  complete  steel  armour,  exhibiting  the  military  equip- 
ment of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sacred  monogram, 
I.H.S.,  is  sculptured  on  the  front  of  the  bascinet,  like  to  that  of  Lord  Bar- 
dolf  and  others.  The  head  of  the  knight  reposes  on  a tilting  helmet, 
surmounted  by  a crest  which  has  unfortunately  suffered  injury.  Mr. 
Blanche  availing  himself  of  the  MS.  collections  of  Brooke,  Somerset 
Herald,  has  traced  the  family  of  Markenfield,  and  seems  disposed  to 
regard  the  figure  as  that  of  Sir  John  son  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Markenfield, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  to  which  period  the  details  of 
the  costume  in  which  the  effigy  is  represented  decidedly  point.  It  has 
a collar  of  a unique  character,  giving  the  representation  of  a stag,  iden- 
tical with  the  seal  of  the  Baileys  of  Derby.  The  stag  was,  however, 
a badge  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Derby,  afterwards 
Henry  lY.,  into  many  particulars  regarding  which  Mr.  Blanche  entered 
at  length,  and  they  will  appear  in  the  paper,  which  is  to  be  printed 
in  extenso. 


ROYAL  IHSTITHTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Feh.  15.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Y.-B.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  announced  the  result  of  the 
Yoluntary  Architectural  Examination  for  1864.  In  the  class  of  Bro- 
ficiency  seven  candidates  had  passed  the  examination. 

He  then  read  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Sebastian  Gwilt,  and  afterwards  a paper  “ On  Architectural  Com- 
petitions,” by  Mr.  Seddon,  which  elicited  a short  but  animated  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Seddon  ridiculed  the  present  style  of  church  architec- 
ture in  this  country,  remarking  that  one  church  in  the  provinces  had 
been  denominated  the  “ holy  Zebra,”  in  consequence  of  its  parti- 
coloured aspect.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  spoke  of  the  confused  styles  of 
architecture  in  the  present  day,  and  hoped  that  the  anomalies  now 
existing  would  conduce  to  an  improved  and  more  uniform  style.  It 
was  a question  whether  they  ought  not  to  take  civilization  with  its 
wants,  and  let  architecture  be  the  expression  of  it ; they  wanted  unity 
of  idea  and  simplicity  of  purpose.  Mr.  C.  Fowler  protested  against 
Mr.  Seddon’s  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  works  of  continental 
architects,  which  were  in  some  respects  good  in  themselves,  and  very 
suggestive  in  study.  In  their  private  buildings  the  entrance  halls  and 
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passag'es  were  designed  with  great  originality,  and  generally  with  a 
great  deal  of  variety.  The  Parisians  were  much  before  the  English  in 
their  designs  and  in  the  placing  of  their  public  monuments.  Professor 
Kerr  made  some  remarks  on  the  great  amount  of  ornamentation  at  All 
Saints’  Church,  Margaret-street.  Mr.  Ferrey  advocated  going  back 
to  the  study  of  ancient  models.  In  a recent  visit  through  Nor- 
mandy he  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  mediseval  architecture  in 
the  new  buildings  for  secular  purposes  ; they  were  carried  out  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  Mr.  O.  Jones  thought  the  reason  why  the 
French  had  not  so  much  practised  Gothic  architecture  resulted  from 
their  academic  system.  There  was  a school  of  architecture  in  France 
easily  recognised,  the  French  translation  of  Italian,  having  a great 
deal  of  unity.  Mr.  Edward  Hall  said  it  was  a fact  that  five  or  six 
Gothic  churches  had  just  been  completed,  or  were  near  completion, 
in  Paris.  The  Gothic  style  prevailing  in  France  was  inferior  to 
that  of  England  in  its  logical  or  exact  structural  features.  The  more 
recently  erected  churches  in  Paris  were  in  the  Italian  or  Romanesque 
style.  There  was  a revival  of  the  Louis  Quinze  style,  but  the  most 
prominent  architecture  was  the  Graeco-Italian.  He  thought  the  whole 
of  the  architecture  of  Paris  deserved  more  study  than  English  archi- 
tects generally  gave  to  it. 

Beh.  29.  Mr.  Thos.  L.  DoisrALnsoisr,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A magnificent  donation  of  rare  and  valuable  works  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Mr.J.  B.  Buniiiiig,  Fellow,  was  announced,  having  been  presented 
by  Mrs.  Running  as  a memorial  of  the  great  interest  which  her  late  hus- 
band always  evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute.  The  books  thus 
presented  were  stated  to  be  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  upwards  of  £100. 
A special  recognition  of  this  valuable  present  was  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Running,  under  the  seal  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  Fellow,  read  a paper  On  Iron  as  a Building  Ma- 
terial,” in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  adaptability  of  iron  to  archi- 
tectural purposes  was  treated  in  a highly  interesting  and  practical 
manner.  Mr.  Aitchison  advocated  the  use  of  iron  for  many  portions  of 
modern  structures,  for  which  the  more  costly  materials  of  brick  or  stone 
were  now  generally  employed,  particularly  in  confined  localities  in 
London,  and  other  large  cities,  where  space  was  valuable  and  light  was 
a desideratum.  The  practical  difficulties  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results 
in  the  ornamentation  of  iron  (both  cast  and  wrought)  for  architectural 
purposes  were  pointed  out,  and  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  means  whereby  those  difficulties  could 
be  lessened  or  entirely  overcome,  with  a view  to  the  more  extended 
introduction  of  that  material  in  buildings.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a large  number  of  beautifully  executed  drawings  and  diagrams, 
which  elicited  the  commendations  of  the  meeting  for  their  valuable 
practical  character.  The  discussion  on  the  subject,  it  was  announced, 
would  take  place  on  a future  evening. 

March  14.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Doistaldson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  Sir  C,  R.  Phipps  conveying  Her  Majesty’s 
approval  of  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Monsieur  Viollet-le- 
'Duc,  of  Paris,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subscriptions  collected  by  a com- 
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mittee  of  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  amounting  to  nearly  £1,000,  for 
a testimonial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  gentleman,  had  been 
transferred  in  trust  to  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  and  had  been  in- 
vested in  5 per  cent,  perpetual  preference  stock  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  way  in  which  they  had  carried  out  the  duties  undertaken 
by  them. 

Mr.  Frederick  Marrable  brought  before  the  meeting  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  under  which  the  directors  of  the  East  London 
Bank  Company  had  invited  designs  for  bank  premises  to  be  erected 
in  Cornhill.  A premium  of  £100  was  otfered  for  the  best  design,  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  themselves ; the  designs  and  plans 
sent  in  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  directors,  to  be  used  by 
them  as  they  thought  proper,  the  board  not  binding  themselves  to 
adopt  the  plans  to  which  the  premium  was  awarded,  or  to  employ  the 
architect  whose  designs  were  selected  ; but  in  the  event  of  his  being 
employed  to  carry  out  the  building  the  premium  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
him.  Mr.  Marrable  remarked  that  this  was  a cheap  way  of  getting 
designs,  but  he  trusted  for  the  honour  of  the  profession  that  no  member 
of  this  Institute  would  respond  to  such  an  invitation.  He  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  the  directors  they  had  taken  this  step  in  ignorance. 

A short  memoir  of  the  late  Leo  von  Klenz,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson, 
Hon.  Sec.  For.  Corr.,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec. 

After  which  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
F.S.A.,  Honorary  Fellow,  on  the  “Sky  Line  in  Modern  Domestic 
Buildings,”  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  members  was  voted. 


NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Feh.  18.  W.  S.  W.  Vatjx,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Stanley  C.  Bagg,  Esq.,  and  A.  Crump,  Esq.,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  casts  of  a gold  coin  of  Cunobeline,  type,  Evans’s 
“ British  Coins,”  pi.  ix.  5,  but  with  a pellet  below  the  horse,  found  at 
Glemsford,  near  Melford,  Suffolk,  and  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Almack,Esq.,of  the  latter  place  ; also  of  a gold  coin  of  Cunobeline,  found 
near  Faversham,  similar  to  that  found  near  Baldock,  and  described  in 
Evans’s  “ British  Coins,”  p.  302.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gibb, 
of  Faversham. 

Mr.  Freudenthal  exhibited  a cent  piece  struck  by  Rajah  Sir  James 
Brooke,  for  the  use  of  Sarawak.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Rajah’s  head 
in  profile  to  the  left,  beardless,  but  with  whiskers ; around  is  the 
inscription,  J.  brooke,  eajah.  Reverse,  oxe  cetst,  in  the  centre  of  an 
olive-wreath  ; above,  Sarawak  ; below,  1863.  The  edge  is  plain. 

Mr.  Madden  read  a paper,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Churchill  Ba- 
bington,  B.D.,  “ On  an  Inedited  Tetradrachm  of  Alexander  III.,  struck 
at  Rhodes,  with  some  observations  on  the  import  of  the  Rhodian  Symbol, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  Rhodes.”  The  coin  in  question 
belongs  to  Class  VI.  of  Miiller  in  his  Numismatique  dl Alexandre  le 
Grand.  It  is  of  the  usual  type,  with  the  legend  AAESANAPOY,  with 
the  letters  PO  beneath  the  throne  of  the  Jupiter,  and  in  the  field  the 
Rhodian  symbol  and  the  monogram  of  the  name  AINHTQP.  The 
weight  is  264  grains,  and  was  probably  rather  more  originally,  the 
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coins  of  Alexander  struck  at  Ehodes  appearing  to  be  generally  of  full 
weight.  The  principal  interest  attaching  to  the  coin  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  monogram  upon  it  admits  of  a sure  interpretation,  as  on  another 
coin  the  magistrate’s  name,  AINHTQP,  is  written  at  full  length.  In 
the  same  manner  the  magistrate’s  name,  STASIQN,  is  expressed  both 
in  full  and  in  monogram  on  Rhodian  coins.  The  Rhodian  symbol, 
a sort  of  flower,  has  been  regarded  by  some  numismatists  as  the  flower 
of  the  pomegranate  (halaustium) , and  by  others  as  the  rose.  Spanheim 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  to  be  the  former,  which  was  used  by  the 
Rhodians  in  dyeing  wool.  Eckhel  left  it  to  botanists  to  determine 
whether  it  was  not  after  all  a rose,  in  some  instances  at  least ; though 
in  others  it  was  not  unlike  a tulip,  in  which  case  he  thought  it  might 
be  the  halaustium^  so  that  probably  both  flowers  were  represented  on 
the  coins.  The  late  Professor  Henslow  had,  however,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Babington  called  his  attention  to  the  toothed  calyx  of  the 
flower,  which  at  once  proves  to  a botanist  that  a rose  is  intended.  The 
paper  concluded  with  a notice  of  a gold  stater  of  Philip  II.,  struck  at 
Rhodes,  and  bearing  the  magistrate’s  name,  MNA2IMAX02,  which  af- 
fords probably  the  earliest  instance  of  a regal  coin  with  the  name  of 
a magistrate  also  upon  it. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a farther  communication  from  Signor  F.  Calori  Cesis  on 
the  subject  of  a coin  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  with  the  legend  s.  petevs 
on  the  reverse,  which  had  been  described  to  the  Society  in  May  last. 

CHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL,  ARCHHIOLOGICAL,  AND 
HISTORIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  Society  on  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  8,  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  “ On  Baptismal  Observances,”  and  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Blomfield,  “ On  the  Black  Death  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury.” Both  subjects  were  well  treated,  but  they  do  not  demand  any 
lengthened  report.  Canon  Blomfield  touched  lightly  on  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence  in  other  countries,  as  described  by  Boccaccio  and  others, 
but  went  into  considerable  detail  as  regarded  England.  He  maintained 
that  the  independence  of  the  working  classes  dated  from  it,  the  millions 
of  people  who  then  perished  rendering  necessary  a relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  up  to  that  time  bound  the  labourer,  serf-like,  to  the  soil, 
but  he  was  now  set  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  could  get  the  best 
wages  for  his  labour.  Making  a practical  application  of  this  fact,  he 
said  they  had  in  it  no  bad  argument  against  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
division of  land  among  a multitude  of  small  owners,  a system  of  peasant 
proprietorship,  which  seemed  to  the  minds  of  some  persons  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  remedy  for  the  hardships  and  depressed  state  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  dissolution  of  the  ancient  bonds  of  feudal  serfdom 
tended  on  the  Continent  generally,  as  it  was  now  doing  in  Russia,  to 
the  system  of  small  ownerships,  peasants  having  patches  of  land  granted 
to  them  out  of  the  extensive  commons  and  wastes,  which  were,  if  not 
created,  yet  greatly  increased  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country  by  the 
great  pestilence.  On  those  few  acres  they  lived  by  personal  labour  in 
cultivation,  deriving  an  independent,  but  very  scanty  and  miserable  sub- 
sistence, not  so  good  as  that  of  their  former  service  under  the  old  lords 
of  the  soil — not  so  good  even  as  that  of  the  labourer  who  had  no  land, 
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but  depended  upon  wages  for  work  done.  This  still  remained  a true 
account  of  the  condition  of  a great  part  of  France  and  Germany,  where 
certainly  the  physical  condition  of  the  poorest  classes  is  in  no  respect 
better,  if  it  is  not  worse,  than  that  of  our  own  poor.  The  people,  it 
M’as  true,  were  not  crowded  together  in  vast  masses  in  certain  manufac- 
turing districts,  but  neither  were  there  any  great  centres  of  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  enterprise,  sources  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country,  like  our  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow.  These  have  been  created  entirely  b)'  the  independence  of 
the  labouring  classes,  by  their  not  being  small  proprietors  or  attached 
to  the  soil,  but  at  liberty  to  seek  a good  market  for  their  labour  where- 
ever  thev  could  find  it.  If  the  masses  of  British  peasantry  had  ever 
come  (or  should  ever  come)  into  a condition  of  peasant  proprietorship 
bv  innumerable  small  investments  in  land,  their  moveability  from  place 
to  place  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  drawing  them  together  in  vast 
nests  of  population  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  would 
become  impossible  ; and  that  perhaps  was  not  a result  which  those  who 
gave  them  the  advice  would  think  altogether  desirable  or  wish  to  see. 

Fel.  23.  Dr.  Beushtield  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Edw’ard  R.  Johnson,  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  de- 
livered a lecture  “ On  the  Roman  MMll  betw^een  the  Tvne  and  Solway,” 
which  was  illustrated  by  a general  plan  of  the  barrier  in  its  entire  length, 
sections,  sketches,  &c.  Mr.  Johnson  expressed  himself  greatly  indebted 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  caused  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
barrier,  but  spoke  also  from  much  personal  observation : — 

“ This  barrier,”  he  remained,  “ was  something  very  much  more  than  a wall,  being 
rather  an  elaborate  and  stupendous  system  of  defensive  works,  comprising  a series 
of  fortified  stations  about  five  miles  apart,  and  as  many  acres  in  area,  connected  by 
a line  of  wall  averaging  8 ft.  in  thickness,  and  a fosse  of  from  35  to  40  ft.  wide, 
both  facing  towards  the  north,  connected  also  by  a military  road  of  the  usual 
Roman  construction  running  through  them,  and  yet  again  connected  (or  in  some 
parts  not  connected,  but  protected)  towards  the  south  by  a triple  rampart  of  earth 
and  a ditch.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  wall  and  stations,  at  the  distance  of 
every  Roman  mile  along  the  whole  course,  from  the  Tyne  at  Walls-end  to  Bowness 
on  the  Solway — seventy  miles — there  was  a castle  or  fort  some  60  ft.  square,  and 
between  each  castle  four  turrets  or  watch  towers.  The  nature  of  the  country  over 
which  this  complicated  barrier  stretches  is  hilly  in  the  central  district,  especially 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  where  an  abrupt  basaltic  ridge  crops  up,  presenting 
a precipice  to  the  north,  and  a more  gradual  slope  to  the  south;  while  east  and 
w'est  the  barrier  descends  to  the  lower  slopes  which  bound  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Tyne  and  tributaries  of  the  river  Eden,  care  being  taken  always  to  keep  the  rivers 
on  its  southern  side.  The  wall  with  its  fosse,  stations,  and  mile  castles  adhered  to 
the  highest  ground,  ascending  to  the  edge  of  the  basaltic  ridge,  dipping  down  into 
the  gaps,  and  turning  aside  for  nothing;  the  triple  rampart  towards  the  south, 
with  its  ditch,  accompanied  the  wall  along  the  more  moderate  heights,  but  in  the 
central  district  fell  off  towards  the  south,  and  pursued  the  lower  ground.  The 
traces  of  the  barrier  towards  the  east  and  w’est  extremities  are  very  slight,  but  in 
the  central  district,  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
shewing  some  four  or  five  courses  of  the  wall,  and  the  stations  and  mile  castles  sur- 
prisingly perfect,  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  the  wmrks  may  be  clearly  followed 
out.  'fheir  better  preservation  in  this  district  was  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  that 
wild  and  less  thickly  populated  district  having  been  the  stronghold  of  the  moss- 
troopers, the  works  had  been  left  undisturbed ; even  antiquaries  dared  not  to  enter 
the  district,  Camden  telling  us  it  w'as  impossible,  on  account  of  ‘ the  rank  robbers 
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thereabouts.’  So  little  was  this  locality  traversed  that,  in  1745,  General  Wade 
could  not  convey  his  artillery  across  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle. 

“ Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  this  barrier,  some  autho- 
rities thinking  that  it  was  all  one  grand  design — Hadrian  being  the  author — 
others  that  it  was  the  work  of  successive  generals,  and  still  others  thiuking  that  it 
was  in  some  of  its  parts  quite  a late  work,  constructed  by  Britons,  aided  by  the 
Romans  just  before  they  took  final  leave  of  the  country.  The  wall  itself  is  com- 
posed of  a double  facing  of  rough  but  regular  courses  of  masonry,  filled  in  between 
with  concrete — the  concrete  poured  in  apparently  in  a liquid  state — the  stones 
very  uniform  in  dimensions,  placed  lengthwise  into  the  wall  (there  being  no  bond- 
ing tiles),  and  presenting  their  ends  (about  9 in.  by  8 in.)  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 
The  stones  of  which  the  station  walls  were  constructed  were  invariably  smaller, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  gateways,  which  were  of  the  most  massive  and 
imposing  character,  the  largest  of  the  stones  shewing  the  lewis-holes  by  which 
they  had  been  raised  to  their  positions.  Many  most  interesting  inscriptions  exist 
in  the  various  quarries  of  the  district,  recording  the  names  of  the  officers  under 
whom  the  different  companies  of  certain  legions  had  worked  out  stone  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works.  A detailed  description  was  given  of  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect stations — Homesteads  (the  Borcovicus  of  the  Notitia),  and  Birdoswald  (Am- 
boglanna) — of  which  the  former  was  the  most  interesting  specimen,  its  walls,  some 
5 ft.  high,  being  complete  all  round ; its  four  double  gateways,  shewing  the  holes 
in  which  the  pivots  of  the  gates  have  turned,  the  deep  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  and 
the  great  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  way  exactly  similar  to  the  ‘stepping  stones’ 
found  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  streets  were  clearly  defined,  buildings  laid 
bare,  and  the  ground  strewed  with  interesting  remains.  An  ampliitheatre,  some 
100  ft.  in  diameter,  exists  outside  the  wall,  supposed  to  have  been  a stadium  cas- 
trense  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  for  their  amusement,  and  very  recently  a 
gateway  has  been  discovered  in  the  wall  as  if  for  a special  means  of  exit  to  this 
stadium.  Hypocausts,  popularly  called  ‘ fairy  kitchens,’  have  been  discovered  here 
and  at  other  stations,  the  dimensions  and  position  indicating  that  they  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  better  class  of  houses  as  well  as  for  the  more  special 
purposes  of  the  bath : pipes  had  been  found  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  rooms, 
evidently  intended  to  conduct  the  heat  from  the  hypocaust ; in  one  instance,  in- 
stead of  a hypocaust,  a flue  had  been  found  running  round  three  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  construction  of  these  hypocausts  seemed  absolutely  identical  with  that 
of  the  one  recently  discovered  in  Chester  except  that  flags  were  employed  instead 
of  tiles  to  support  the  floor  of  concrete;  and  the  Lecturer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  hypocausts  also  existed  under  several  floors  laid  bare,  but  which  it  had  been 
thought  undesirable  to  disturb.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  partly  by  the  fact 
that  buttresses,  which  were  never  found  in  connection  with  the  main  wall  or  station 
walls,  were  found  supporting  the  walls  of  some  of  the  larger  buildings  - one  such, 
92  ft.  long,  at  Birdoswald,  had  moreover  narrow  slits  between  the  buttresses,  ap- 
parently having  some  connection  with  the  hypocaust,  which  he  doubted  not  would 
one  day  be  brought  to  light. 

“Among  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  discovered  were  altars,  dedicated  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  Roman  deities,  but  to  the  Sun,  the  Syrian  Hi  rcules,  Astarte, 
and  Baal,  shewing  that  the  troops  quartered  along  the  barrier  had  come  from  far 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  An  to  Discipline,  ‘ Discipuliuse  August!,’ 
was  specially  mentioned  as  reraarkabh,  and  as  forcibly  illustrating  the  mind  and 
habit  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Another  altar  was  described  as  dedicated  to  Silvanus 
by  the  Hunters  of  Banna,  which  had  created  much  perplexity,  no  such  place  as 
Banna  being  known  ; but  a bronze  cup  had  bten  discovered  in  Wiltshire,  on  which 
was  f und  the  names  of  some  of  the  stations  of  this  barrier,  and  Banna  among 
them  ; this  confirmed  the  reading  of  the  altar  inscription,  but  still  where  Banna 
had  been  was  a mystery  unsolved.  Millstoi.es  of  various  dimensions  and  in  large 
numbers  were  discovert  d,  some  evidently  of  stone  not  found  in  this  country,  also 
mortars  with  round  stones  used  as  pestles,  or  rather  rolled  about  in  the  mortar  for 
the  purpose  of  bruising  the  corn ; round  and  conical  stones,  supposed  to  have  been 
ballista-shot ; Siimian  ware  in  great  quantities;  coins  also  in  abundance,  but  only 
two  with  the  Christian  monogram,  and  these  of  the  date  of  Magnentius,  a.d.  350. 
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Lastly,  some  very  valuable  gems  found  at  Petriana  (Walton  House)  were  described, 
two  especially,  of  sardonyx,  with  very  remarkable  devices,  of  which  most  carefully 
executed  drawings  were  exhibited,  but  of  which  no  explanation  had  yet  been  given ; 
and  a third  was  described  as  a rare  specimen  of  an  imitation  onyx,  the  composition 
being  of  glass-paste.” 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Brushfield)  stated  that  the  old  Roman  Wall  at 
Chester  was  of  the  same  quality,  and  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
one  that  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Johnson  ; the  outside  stones  being 
in  each  case  laid  dry,  and  without  any  of  the  bonding  courses  of  tiles 
usually  found  in  Roman  work,  more  especially  towards  the  south,  of 
which  the  “ old  wall”  at  Wroxeter  might  be  quoted  as  an  example.  It 
was  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  station  of  Bremenium  (now  called 
High  Rochester)  one  of  the  tablets  had  been  erected  by  a detachment 
of  the  20th  legion,  the  same  that  had  encamped  in  Chester.  Dr.  Brush- 
field  also  drew  attention  to  the  form  of  the  various  stations  along  the 
wall,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  illustrations,  and  compared  it  with  the 
old  Roman  -the  four  principal  streets  running  right  through 

the  city,  intersecting  in  the  middle,— -as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  walls, 
the  corners  being  rounded  off  instead  of  square,  to  which  circumstance 
the  late  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Massie,  had  drawn  attention.  As 
to  the  first  seal  exhibited  by  Mr.  Johnson,  he  (Dr.  B.)  had  one  which  it 
closely  resembled  in  its  principal  features ; these  were  known  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  amulets  used  by  the  Gnostics ; this  peculiarity  consisted  in 
the  engraved  figure  being  formed  of  heads,  human  or  animal,  so  that 
whichever  way  it  was  looked  at,  a different  head  was  presented. 

core:  cijvieriar'  society. 

Nov.  4,  1863.  Richaed  Caulfield,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a paper  founded  on  a series  of  original  letters  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  now  preserved  among  the  family  records 
of  Thomas  R.  Sarsfield,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Doughcloyne. 

These  letters  were  written  by  men  who  took  a leading  part  in  one  of 
the  greatest  political  struggles  that  this  kingdom  has  passed  through ; 
and  the  centre  to  whom  the  correspondence  was  directed  was  Lord  Kil- 
mallock,  who  commanded  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  King 
James  II.  He  was  descended  from  Dominick,  second  son  of  Sir  Do- 
minick Sarsfield,  Premier  Baronet  of  Ireland  and  first  Lord  Kilmallock, 
who  died  December,  1663,  and  was  buried  the  17th  of  January  follow- 
ing, in  Christ  Church,  Cork.  Some  of  these  letters  contain  private  mat- 
ters regarding  the  condition  of  his  lordship’s  estates  (he  possessed,  in 
addition  to  the  lands  of  Newcastle,  or  Garry cloyne,  a considerable  tract 
in  Courcies’  Country,  with  Kilgobbin  Castle,  where  the  dowager  lady 
resided  and  kept  her  ancestral  evidences),  but  the  majority  are  on  public 
affairs,  and  enter  minutely  into  the  details  which  they  treat  of.  A fear- 
less spirit  usually  characterizes  the  writers.  The  condition  of  the  army 
is  evidently  faithfully  represented.  Its  prospects  are  never  bright: 
there  is  some  cloud  ever  impending.  Nor  is  the  danger  usually  appre- 
hended from  the  ai)proach  of  the  enemy,  nor  disheartening  news  from 
afar,  but  rather  from  internal  disorganization,  the  dread  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connell  and  the  Irish  military  executive  itself.  Rumours  of  engage- 
ments anj  passing  events  are  duly  set  down,  and  in  one  of  them  a poor 
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prisoner  taken  at  the  Boyne  cries  out  from  his  captivity  to  he  remem- 
bered in  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Captain  Waiter  Galway  appears 
to  have  been  his  Lordship’s  agent  for  the  army,  and  Mr.  Leary  the  agent 
for  his  estate.  His  Lordship’s  letters  to  his  wife  are  of  much  interest. 
From  the  battle-field  he  consoles  and  guides  her  with  his  counsel,  and 
in  gratitude  she  prays  for  his  triumphant  return  with  victory,  and  sends 
to  him,  to  the  camp,  oil  and  spices.  We  also  get  an  insight  as  to  the 
regimental  costume — for  the  grenadier  captain’s  cape,  red  and  blue 
velvet,  for  the  lieutenant’s,  red  and  blue  broad  cloth,  tlie  outside  blue  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  soldier’s.  His  Lordship’s  coat  was  red,  his 
armorial  cognizance  was  blazoned  on  his  banner,  and  his  plume  waved 
from  his  hat.  From  the  camp  at  Drogheda  we  suddenly  find  him  with 
his  regiment  at  Limerick  ; then  at  Cork,  Dublin,  or  Galway.  In  Dublin 
his  residences  were  in  York-street  and  Anger-street.  In  Cork  his 
mansion  was  on  the  Marsh.  It  is  described  in  one  of  the  letters,  in 
which  his  agent  states  that  attempts  were  making  to  have  it  turned  into 
an  hospital ; “ that  there  was  no  house  in  the  city  a sufficient  exchange 
for  it,  because  it  was  much  better  and  larger  than  any.” 

The  following  abstract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
correspondence : — 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1689,  Capt.  W.  Galway  writes  from  Dublin  to  say  that 
the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  was  to  dine  with  Major-General  Sarsfield  on  Thursday  m xt, 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  him  the  patterns  of  the  clothes 
for  the  regiment.  That  he  received  from  the  Treasury  862  surtouts  of  very  good 
frize,  as  many  waistcoats,  breeches,  480  shirts,  and  310  cravats;  that  the  secretary 
wrote  this  night  to  Cork  to  know  if  hats  could  be  had  for  the  regiment  there  ; that 
cari’iers  escorted  by  Ensign  Butler  and  36  men  will  proceed  to  Cork  with  the 
clothes  and  what  spare  arms  are  here,  to-morrow.  The  news  by  the  letter  is, 
“ A Highlander  lately  come  over  assures  the  King  that  Moray  the  General  of  the 
Scotch  rebel  army  marched  towards  the  Highlands,  where  our  King’s  party  met 
him,  killed  the  General  and  4,000  soldiers,  got  an  entire  victory,  and  w'ere  at  his 
coming  in  pursuit  of  the  rest  of  the  rebels.  There  is  a forage  sending  now  by  water 
to  Dundalk,  and  provision  of  the  like  kind  is  to  be  made  on  all  the  frontier  gar- 
risons, from  which  it  is  believed  that  we  shall  have  some  sudden  engagement  with 
the  rebels.”  Capt.  Galway’s  next  letter  is  dated  18th  of  January,  1689.  He 
mentions  bis  having  had  the  clothing  packed  which  would  have  been  carried  from 
hence  this  day,  had  not  an  extraordinary  great  snovv  fallen,  which  hindered  travel- 
ling. “ I now  send  them  by  the  Cork  carriers  upon  39  horses.  I have  given  the 
men  waistcoats,  stockings,  and  brogues,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  travel,  I sent 
Ensign  Power  to  visit  the  sick  at  Drogheda.  The  news  is  that  Kenagh  is  surren- 
dered, the  garrison  having  liberty  to  march  out  without  arms.  Mucli  provisions 
found  in  the  place,  some  arms  and  ammunition,”  150  sail  of  ships  are  said  to 
arrive  at  Carrickfergus  with  forage  and  provisions. 

Sir  Patrick  Trant  writes  from  Dublin,  21st  Januarj’-,  1689,  to  his  Lordship  at 
Cork,  stating  that  the  King,  about  six  weeks  since,  ordered  that  all  the  oxen  of  his 
that  were  then  undisposed  of,  should  be  preserved  for  his  service,  that  400  should 
be  fitted  for  draught,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  respective  collectors,  and  that 
where  they  found  a difficulty  in  using  the  oxen  to  the  yoke,  to  lend  them  to  able 
neighbours  to  plough  withal  in  order  to  fit  them  for  draught,  that  they  may  not 
be  overwrought  from  drawing  whenever  there  be  occasion. 

Capt.  Galway,  in  a letter  dated  at  Youghal  18th  of  May,  1689,  to  his  Lordship 
at  Dublin,  says,  that  “ the  regiment  marched  out  of  Cork  on  Friday  in  a very  good 
condition,  and  doubts  their  discipline  in  country  quarters  will  be  so  efficient  as  if 
they  were  settled  in  Limerick  or  some  other  garrison.”  He  also  states  he  saw 
the  regiment  of  Walloons  that  landed  in  Cork  on  Saturday;  “they  are  as  likely 
men  as  ever  I saw.  I am  told  the  rest  of  the  army  that  came  over  are  not 
inferior.  My  Lord  Hunsdon,  with  the  English,  Irish,  and  Grots  that  came  over 
are  to  quarter  in  this  town  to-morrow  night.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  firelocks 
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and  swords  come  over.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  supply  the  regiment 
with  some  before  they  are  disposed  of.” 

His  Lordship,  now  on  his  way  to  the  camp,  writes  to  her  Ladysh’p  from  Mala- 
hide,  7th  of  November,  1689.  He  says,  “ The  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  did  not  go  to 
Drogheda,  hut  lay  this  night  at  Gormanstown,  where  I would  have  gone,  hut  feared 
to  want  quarters.”  He  requests  her  to  send  him  a bottle  of  oil  and  one  of  vinegar, 
three  loaves  of  sugar,  and  more  pepper  and  cloves,  and  desires  her  if  any  trouble 
happened  to  go  to  Tully  and  to  take  ail  the  arms  in  the  house.  On  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  he  writes  thus  from  the  camp  : — “ Having  orders  last  night  to  march, 
God  knows  where,  this  morning,  and  having  several  things  and  horses  upon  my 
hands,  without  any  way  of  keeping  them,  I sent  all  things  I could  not  make  use  of 
to  Lucan.  I do  not  know  where  we  are  to  go  or  whether  we  are  to  meet  the 
enemy,  so  it  is  better  you  keep  at  Lucan  until  you  hear  from  me  next,  for  if  the 
rogues  in  Dublin  undertook  anything  unexpectedly,  you  would  be  in  a great  puzzle. 
Some  say  we  go  to  Navan.  However,  in  three  days  we  shall  know  certainly.” 

On  the  31st  of  December  Capt.  Galway  writes  to  his  Lordship  at  Cork  to  say 
that  Sir  Richard  Nagle  had  ordered  the  regiment  from  Limerick  to  Cork ; to  leave 
the  former  place  on  Monday  and  arrive  at  the  latter  on  Friday.  He  further  adds, 
that  the  weakness  of  the  regiment  was  a great  cause  of  complaint,  and  recommends 
the  ranks  to  be  recruited.  Mr.  Leary,  his  Lordship’s  agent,  writing  from  Cork  the 
29th  of  April,  1690,  mentions  “ that  a fine  train  of  artillery  went  hence  yesterday 
towards  Dublin ; that  carriage  is  so  dear  there  is  no  sending  by  sea  now.”  Capt. 
Galway,  writing  from  Limerick  on  the  same  day,  says: — “I  have  been  here  since 
Wednesday.  Before  I left  Yougball  I engaged  100  firelocks  at  4s.  each,  very  good 
and  much  better  than  those  your  Lordship  bought  at  Cork ; also  200  pair  of  shoes  to 
be  made,  50  pair  per  week,  at  3s.  9d.  per  pair.  This  day  the  L’eut. -Colonel  received 
an  order  to  march  to  Dublin,  which  comes  at  a very  unseasonable  time,  as  most  of 
the  officers  are  gone  to  recruit,  and  120  men  gone  to  Cork.  There  are  but  four 
companies  fit  to  appear : the  Lieut. -Cob’s,  Capt.  Butler’s,  Capt.  O’Daniell’s,  and 
mine.  The  rest  if  not  suddenly  recruited  will  render  the  regt.  unfit  for  service, 
and  the  officers  must  no  more  command.” 

David  Sarsfield  writing  from  Cork,  the  6th  of  May,  1690,  says: — “ Mr.  Leary  went 
to  Macroom  fair  in  hope  to  meet  with  horses  fit  for  your  Lordship’s  purpose.  Un- 
less they  can  be  had  there  I know  not  where  they  shall,  for  the  French  hath  taken 
all  away  with  them  out  of  these  borders.  As  for  the  Little  Island  there  is  not  one 
there,  only  a grey  mare  and  a white  nag  which  is  broken-winded.  I have  secured 
three  lustie  fellows  who  were  on  their  journey  to  Dublin  upon  great  promises.  The 
measures  I intend  to  take  for  recruiting  others  is  to  write  to  some  persons  and  de- 
sire that  they  tell  their  people  that  there  is  an  order  out  for  pressing  all  young 
fellows  and  recruiting  the  French  companies  with  them  instead  of  those  who  die, 
wherefore  it  were  better  for  them  to  be  with  their  own  where  they  may  have  kind 
treatment  than  where  they  cannot  be  understood  and  receive  ill  usage.” 

The  name  of  the  captive  from  the  Boyne  to  whom  I referred  before  was  Philip 
Roche.  He  served  in  Col.  Sir  Michael  Creagh’s  regt.  His  petition  is  dated  Dublin, 
the  3rd  of  May,  1691.  June  10th,  1691,  Edward  Galwey  writes  from  Limerick, 
recommending  “ a pretty  ingenious  youth,  a son  of  Mr.  Carney’s,  of  Courcies’  Coun- 
try, who  just  came  in  the  fleet  from  France,  and  desires  to  serve  in  your  Lord- 
ship’s  regt.” 

Richard  Tyrell  writing  from  Castle  Coote,  the  10th  of  June,  1691,  says: — “I 
sent  a man  to  Athlone  yesterday  who  brings  me  an  account  that  Balymore  was  sur- 
rendered on  Monday  night,  on  condition  only  of  their  lives  and  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  enemy  assaulted  them  both  by  water  in  their  copper  boats,  and  on  land 
by  filling  the  trenches  with  faggots,  sword  in  hand.  Our  men  beat  parley  three 
times,  and  by  much  ado  they  could  get  their  lives.  Only  the  engineer,  Mr.  Burton, 
was  killed.  It  is  said  the  enemy  are  expected  to  lay  siege  to  Athlone  this  after- 
noon. All  other  regts.  are  drawing  near  it.  Our  proportion  of  arms  were  sent 
to  Tuam.” 

Lord  Kilmallock  followed  King-  James  to  France  and  died  in  exile. 
Ills  eldest  son  died  in  1722,  and  his  second  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title,  was  a colonel  of  infantiy  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  ISpain. 
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ESSEX  AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Feh.  23.  A special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Becontree  Archery 
Booms,  Wanstead.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  comprised  the 
principal  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  beside  visitors  from  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  President  of  the  Society,  T.  Buech  Westeen,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair ; and  among  those  present  were  Lady  Buxton  and 
party.  Lady  Franklin,  and  Miss  Cracroft,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mildmay, 
J.  Gr.  Ery,  Esq.,  H.  F.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Baymond  Pelly,  and  C.  B.  Pelly, 
Esqrs.,Bev.  Wra.  Wigram,  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  ; Bevs.  E.  L.  Cutts, 
J.  Pardell,  B.  W.  Clutterbuck,  and  E.  F.  Boyle,  Vicar  of  East  Ham ; 
H.  W.  King,  Esq.,  &c. 

On  a table  for  exhibition  were  Boman  funeral  urns,  discovered  at 
East  Ham,  and  antiquities  from  the  collection  of  the  Bev.  T.  Corn- 
thwaite,  of  Walthamstow,  some  of  which  were  discovered  at  Colchester, 
and  which  it  was  announced  the  Bev.  gentleman  would  present  to  the 
Society’s  Museum. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  briefly  alluded  to  the  custom 
of  the  Society  of  holding  meetings  near  the  spot  wliere  archaeological  dis- 
coveries were  made.  He  adverted  to  the  usual  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers, and  stating  that  that  mode  would  be  departed  from  on  that  oc- 
casion, read  the  following  list  of  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  Society, 
viz., — -J.  Gurney  Fry,  Esq.,  E.  Y.  Judd,  Esq.,  Joseph  Gurney  Barclay, 
Esq.,  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Captain  Judd,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq., 
Andrew  Johnstone,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  E.  F.  Boyle. 

The  Bev.  E.  L.  Cutts  then  read  an  interesting  paper  upon  ‘‘The 
Boman  Occupation  of  Essex.”  By  the  aid  of  a large  map  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Cutts  took  his  audience  an  ideal  journey 
through  the  county,  and  pointed  out  the  sites  in  which  traces  of  Boman 
occupation  had  been  observed.  These  are  well  known  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers,  and  therefore  we  need  give  only  a passage  or  two  as 
specimens  of  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject : — 

“We  only  know  the  names  of  five  (or  six)  Roman  stations  or  towns  in  Essex, 
viz.  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus — Londinium,  Duro- 
litum,  Csesaromagus,  Canonium,  and  Colonia  Camulodunum ; to  these  we  may  add 
Othona,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  if  the  town  at  Bradwell-on-the-Sea  may  be 
iden  ified  with  it.  Of  these  there  are  only  two  whose  position  is  really  deter- 
mined, viz.  Londinium  and  Colonia.  About  Londinium  there  is  no  dispute  or 
doubt ; and  I shall  take  leave  to  assume  that  it  is  proved  that  Colonia  was  at 
Colchester,  although  Dr.  Smithes  Classical  Dictionary  has  revived  Camden’s  theory 
that  Colonia  Camulodunum  was  at  Maldon.  The  Roman  walls  at  Colchester, 
which  are  the  most  perfect  in  England,  the  extensive  cemetery  on  its  western 
side,  the  great  quantities  of  Roman  brick  built  into  the  Saxon  church  tower,  the 
Norman  castle  keep,  and  the  Gothic  churches,  the  thousands  of  coins,  and  the  very 
numerous  objects  of  antiquity  of  all  the  usual  kinds  (except  inscriptions)  which 
have  been  found  there,  and  are  found  there  almost  daily,  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  claim  of  Colchester 

“ Between  the  two  places  is  fifty-two  Roman  miles,  equal  to  about  forty -nine 


^ “ When  we  know  Londinium  and  Colonia  we  can  conjecture  whereabouts  the 
other  stations  mentioned  are  to  be  looked  for  for  the  total  distance. — 9th  Iter  of 
Antoninus  gives  us,  Londinium  to  Durolitum  xv.  (should  be  xii.),  to  Csesaromagus 
xvi.,  to  Canonium  xii.,  to  Colonia  ix. ; Ad  Ansam  vi. — Richard  of  Cirencester’s 
Diaphragmata  gives  Iter  iii.  A.  Londlnis — Durosito  xii.,  Csesiromago  xvi.,  Canonio 
XV.,  Camuloduno  ix. ; Ad  Sturium  amnen  vi. 
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miles  English,  and  since  the  straight  line  from  London  to  Colchester  is  only  fifty 
miles,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  stations  intermediate  near  the  present 
tolerably  direct  road  between  those  two  places.  Therefore  we  should  look  for 
Durolitum  about  Romford;  Csesaromagus  about  Chelmsford;  Canonium  east  of 
Kelvedon.  

“ Let  us  begin  at  Londiniura.  The  road  no  doubt  made  its  exit  through  Aldgate, 
and  very  likely  made  an  angle  from  the  gate,  so  as  to  run  exposed  under  the  wall 
for  some  distance,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  approach  to  Roman  towns.  In- 
stead of  passing  through  Mile  End,  the  old  road  went  much  straighter  over  tl)e 
Lee  at  Old  Ford,  where  an  olla  of  black  ware,  with  a cover,  has  been  found. 
(Journal  of  the  British  Archseological  Association,  vol.  iv.  p.  393.)  The  passage  of 
the  Lee  was  by  fording  the  water ; but  Matilda,  the  queen  of  Henry  I.,  having 
been  in  danger  in  crossing  the  ford,  built  a bridge  at  Bow,  and  so  diverted  the 
road  in  this  portion  from  its  ancient  course.  The  present  road,  however,  seems  to 
resume  its  ancient  line  at  the  turnpike  at  Stratford.  A piece  of  Roman  road  was 
observed  here  by  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  at  a spot  between  the  high  road  and  the 
railway,  12  ft.  deep  from  the  surface  ; the  roadway  was  so  hard  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  iron  wedges  to  break  it  up,  and  then  it  came  off  in  solid  masses, 
almost  as  firmly  cohering  as  conglomerate.  The  name  Stratford  seems  to  indicate 
that  a Roman  road  here  crossed  the  stream  by  a ford.  M.  Lethieullier  points  out 
that  the  boundaries  of  Waltham  forest  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  that  the 
present  road  Ifom  Stratford  to  a trivium  one  mile  west  of  Romford  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  forest  on  that  side,  and  adduces  the  fact  as  an  evidence  that  the 
present  road  between  those  two  points  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road. 
Some  miles  along  this  road  we  find  on  the  left  Leytonstone,  which  may  indicate 
the  existence  of  a Roman  milestone;  and  on  the  south  side  of  Wanstead,  ruins  of 
a house,  viz.  tesselated  pavement,  brick,  and  a coin  of  Valens;  and  three  hundred 
yards  further  south  brick  foundations,  urns,  paterse,  coins,  and  other  Roman  an- 
tiquities. (Gough’s  Camden,  ii.  50;  Lysons’  Environs,  iv.  232;  Wright’s  Essex, 
ii.  505.)  On  the  right  we  turn  off  to  the  discoveries  at  East  Ham;  and  on  to 
Barking,  where  is  an  intrenchment  of  doubtful  date,  some  bricks  and  a coin  of 
Magnentius  in  the  abbey  ruins.  (Lysons’  Environs,  iv.  58  ; Wiight’s  Essex,  ii.  474.) 
The  9th  Iter  tells  us  that  Duiolitum  was  twelve  miles  from  Londinium,  which 
would  place  it  about  Romford ; but  no  Roman  remains  have  been*  found  here.  . . . 

As  we  approach  Colchester  the  remains  begin  to  crowd  upon  us.  Long  lines 
of  Roman  intrenchment  near  Lexden  Union-house  stretch  to  right  and  left  of  the 
road,  called  in  1563  ‘ Gryme’s  ditch,’  the  same  name  given  to  Antoninus’s  wall 
in  Scotland.  On  the  left  of  the  road  is  King  Coel’s  kitchen,  one  of  the  many 
curious  traces  of  that  celebrated  personage  who  is  traditionally  connected  with  the 
history  of  Constantine  the  Great.  On  the  right  is  a tumulus  in  the  grounds  of 
Lexden  Manor-house.  Between  this  and  Colonia,  on  each  side  of  the  highway, 
stretched  one  of  the  great  cemeteries  of  Colonia,  and  probably  the  approach  was 
through  a street  of  tombs.  A mile  short  of  the  walls  was  a villa  on  the  site  of  the 
late  Mr.  Vint’s  house,  where  the  four  bronzes  w'ere  found,  which  are  among  the 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Colchester  Museum  ; further  on  was  another  villa, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Colchester  Hospital,  wRere  was  found  the  stone 
sphynx,  now  also  in  the  Museum.  Here  the  road  made  an  angle  with  its  hitherto 
straight  course,  so  as  to  run  under  the  w’est  wall  of  the  city  open  to  the  artillery  of 
the  garrison  : the  walls  of  the  city  still  exist,  and  the  bastion  through  which  was 
the  principal  gate,  the  side  entrance  still  retaining  its  arch  and  its  guard-room  on 
the  right  hand.” 

A paper  was  then  read  by  H.  W.  King,  Esq.,  “ On  Roman  Funeral 
Customs,”  illustrated  bv  a number  of  drawings  which  hung  round  the 
walls  ; and  another  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Boyle,  “ On  Sepulchral  Roman 
Remains,”  recently  discovered  at  East  Ham,  and  fully  described  in  our 
pages  at  the  time 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  with  the  customary  votes  of 
thanks,  which  were  carried  unanimously. 
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KILKENNY  AND  SODTH-EAST  OE  lEELAND  AKCH^O- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  13.  E.  E.  Howland,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Nine  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  Graves,  hon.  Sec.,  read  the  Report,  which  shewed  the 
Society,  in  this  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence,  to  be  in  a flourishing 
state.  The  roll  of  members  not  in  arrear  numbers  629,  sixty-three 
new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  year  1863  ; the  losses 
by  deaths,  resignations,  or  who  have  been  removed  for  defalcation, 
amount  to  forty-two,  shewing  the  net  increase  in  the  year  to  have  been 
twenty-one.  The  accounts  for  1863  having  been  delayed  by  the  Trea- 
surer’s change  of  residence,  would  be  brought  forward  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society.  The  statement  for  1862  shewed  the  income  of 
that  year  to  have  amounted  to  £319  10s.  6^d.,  and  the  outlay  to 
£291  3s.  2d.,  leaving  a balance  in  the  Society’s  hands  of  £28  7s.  I^d. 

The  committee  and  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected, 
except  that  Robert  Malcolmson,  Esq.,  of  Carlow,  was  chosen  in  place 
of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Leighlin,  who  was  about  to  quit  Ireland 
for  Canada. 

Various  presents  of  books,  lithographs,  photographs,  rubbings,  and 
objects  of  antiquity  were  made ; and  Mr.  Graves  read  a letter  from 
Captain  Hoare,  of  Cork,  at  present  sojourning  in  London, — a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Society’s  proceedings, — making  a suggestion  that  the 
Society  should,  like  some  others,  form  a photograph  album,  in  which 
all  the  members  who  might  think  fit  to  do  so  could  register  their  pho- 
tographs or  cartes  de  visite. 

The  Chairman  said  he  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  Captain  Hoare’s 
proposition,  but  suggested  that  no  action  should  be  taken  on  it  till  the 
next  meeting,  so  that  the  feeling  of  the  members  generally  might  be 
elicited  in  the  meantime.  This  was  accordingly  resolved  on. 

Mr.  Prim  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  informed  that  during  last  autumn  a portion  of  a very 
curious  and  interesting  building  situate  in  the  village  of  Kells,  co. 
Kilkenny,  had  been  demolished  merely  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
materials  for  repairing  the  roads.  He  said  the  building  he  alluded  to 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  families  of  De  Maurisco,  Le  Poer,  and 
De  Birmingham,  who  in  succession  were  the  feudal  lords  of  the  dis- 
trict, before  Kells  became  the  property  of  the  Ormonde  family,  and 
passed  to  the  Lords  Mountgarrett.  The  people  of  the  locality  were 
not  aware  of  the  object  for  which  the  structure  was  raised,  as  it  did  not 
possess  the  ordinary  features  of  a feudal  stronghold,  being  only  a low 
and  thin  polygonal  wall,  having  an  occasional  gable  rising  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  enclosing  a considerable  area,  connected  with  a tall 
conical  mound,  probably  the  foi  tress  of  the  Celtic  chieftain,  who  M'as  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  district,  and  which  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers 
had  forced  into  their  service  to  do  duty  as  an  additional  defence  to  their 
fortified  mansion.  In  England  and  Wales  he  believed  there  were 
several  old  baronial  castles  of  this  class,  but  he  did  not  know  of  an- 
other in  Ireland,  and  therefore  this  old  castellated  mansion  at  Kells  was 
more  interesting  and  the  more  worthy  of  being  carefully  preserved. 
That  the  site  was  used  as  the  residence  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman  pos- 
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sessors  of  the  district  appeared  from  the  Charter  of  King  John,  enrolled 
in  Eot.  Pat.,  1 Elizabeth,  M.  24,  whereby  was  confirmed  the  grant 
made  by  William  Eitz  Geotfry  (son  of  Geoffry  de  Maurisco,  the 
founder  of  the  magnificent  Augustinian  Priory  of  Kells),  to  his  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Kells,  of  various  privileges,  among  which  was 
the  right  of  pasturage  in  “ that  small  island  which  surrounds  his  castle 
of  Kells,  as  far  as  the  fosse  of  his  garden  and  castle.”  Part  of  the  wall 
forming  the  castle  inclosure  had  been  removed  at  the  time  that  the 
chapel  of  Kells  was  built,  but  still  there  was  very  little  injury  done, 
till  the  demolition  of  some  twenty  feet  of  the  wall,  reported  to  him 
as  having  taken  place  last  autumn.  He  apprehended  this  act  was 
attributable  to  the  ignorance  of  persons  in  the  locality  of  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  structure,  and  even  as  to  the  object  for  which 
it  bad  been  built.  He  was  sure  it  must  have  been  done  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  Mr.  T.  Belcher,  on  whose  farm  the  old  castle 
of  Kells  was  situate. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretaries  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Belcher,  and  request  him  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  any  further 
injury  to  the  ancient  structure. 

Mr.  Gerald  Geoghegan,  of  Londonderry,  sent  photographs  of  a couple 
of  pages  of  a curious  old  illuminated  manuscript  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Derry,  and  known  as  the  Codex  Derensis.  Dr.  Kelly  having  very 
liberally  allowed  him  to  transmit  the  manuscript  itself  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Reeves  for  inspection,  that  gentleman  had  ascertained  what  its  cha- 
racter was,  and  had  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  a full  description  of 
the  contents,  which  Mr.  Geoghegan  now  forwarded  to  the  Society,  with 
the  photographs.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  in  a hand  of  about  the  year 
1350,  with  some  Irish  memoranda  of  about  the  year  1400.  One  me- 
morandum was  thus  translated  : — 

“ Master  Peter  Parys  bequeaths  this  book  to  Dominus  John  Spencer,  who  is  to 
leave  it  at  his  death  to  a Master  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  a respectable  secular 
Priest,  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  or  Preacher,  or  disposed  to  preach  ; and  the  recipient 
of  the  same  is  to  distribute  to  the  poor,  after  its  receipt,  three  shillings  and  four 
pence,  and  is  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Peter ; and  subject  to  these  conditions 
it  is  to  pass  from  one  secular  priest  to  another.” 

Mr.  Prim  read  a paper  respecting  a public  entry  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Ormonde  into  Kilkenny,  in  1711,  which  he  had  drawn  up  from  the 
Corporation  records  and  other  sources.  We  have  room  only  for  the 
following  extract,  from  the  pen  of  John  Dunton,  who  about  the  year 
1698  visited  Ireland,  and  passing  through  Kilkenny  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  great  Duke  “ at  home”  in  his  castle  — 

“ In  a letter  purporting  to  be  written  from  Ireland  to  a lady  in  England,  our 
author  gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  castle,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  eminent  physician  of  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  brought  a letter  of  introduction 
from  Dublin,  and  whom  he  designates  “ the  ingeuius  Dr.  Wood — 

“ ‘ I came  to  Kilkenny  on  Friday  night ; and  the  next  Morning  the  Doctor 
carried  me  to  view  the  Castle  (the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond),  of  which  I shall 
give  a most  particular  Account  in  my  “ Summer  Ramble.”  And  indeed  the  Alcove 
Chamber  and  Dutchesses  Closet,  &c.,  will  deserve  a large  Description;  but  leaving 
these  Noble  Apartments,  I shall  next  proceed  to  tell  your  Ladyship,  that  adjoining 
to  these  lodgings  is  a great  Window,  that  gave  us  a view  of  a Private  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  I think  finer  than  the  Privy-garden  at  Whitehall,  or  any  Walk  I had 
ev(  r seen : Being  hugely  pleased  with  this  pleasant  prospect,  the  Doctor  led  me 
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up  one  pair  of  Stairs,  where  on  the  left  hand  was  the  Room  where  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  Dines : ^twas  high  rooDd,  very  large,  and  hung  all  round  with  gilded 
leather;  the  Table-Cloth  was  laying  when  we  enter’d  the  Room,  and  I do  think 
the  curious  foldings  of  the  Damask  Napkins,  and  pretty  Nick  Nacks  that  adorned 
the  Table  (had  I time)  were  worth  a particular  Description  ; and  the  plate  for  the 
Dinner  was  not  less  remarkable  ; there  were  Three  Silver  Tankards  embellished 
with  curious  Figures ; and  so  very  large,  that  I believe,  wou’d  his  Grace  have  given 
me  one  of  ’em,  I cou’d  scarce  have  dragged  it  to  my  lodgings  ; there  were  two  Silver 
Salvers  as  large  and  noble,  and  a Voider  made  of  Silver,  big  enough  to  contain  all, 
as  I perceiv’d  it  did.  Leaving  this  Noble  Dining  room,  (for  what’s  Dinner  or  Plate 
either,  to  a Man  that  has  no  right  to’t  ?)  w^e  ascended  two  pair  of  Stairs,  which 
brought  us  into  a Noble  Gallery,  which,  for  length,  variety  of  gilded  Chairs,  and  the 
curious  Pictures  that  adorn  it,  has  no  equal  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and  perhaps 
not  in  Europe;  so  that  this  Castle  may  properly  be  called  the  Elysium  of  Ireland  : 
And  were  not  the  Duke  and  Duchess  better  principled  than  to  forget  Heaven  for 
a perishing  Glory,  they’d  little  think  of  Mansions  hereafter,  who  have  such  a Para- 
dise at  present  to  live  in.’ 

“ Having  described  at  considerable  length  the  pictures  in  the  gallery,  Duntou 
proceeds  to  introduce  us  to  the  presence  of  the  Duke  himself,  whilst  engaged 
in  amusing  himself  in  the  bowling-green : — 

“ ‘ I sho’d  next  proceed  to  describe  the  Pictures  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s 
Family,  for  in  this  Gallery,  and  in  Dunmore  House  (which  I’ll  describe  in  my 
“Summer  Ramble”),  hang  all  the  Progenitors  of  this  Noble  Duke;  but  to  mention 
these  in  that  manner  I ought,  would  require  an  Age.  So  (Madame)  I must  lead 
you  out  of  the  Gallery  (tho’  with  a sad  Heart,  to  leave  such  a pleasant  Place),  and 
next  describe  the  Bowling-Green  adjoining  to  this  Princely  Seat;  ’tis  an  exact 
Square,  and  fine  enough  for  a Duke  to  bowd  on ; nay.  Church  and  State  were  here 
at  ^nb,  rub,  rub,  and  a good  east ; for  when  the  Dr.  and  I came  to  the  Green,  the 

Duke  was  then  flinging  the  first  Bowl;  next  troul’d  the  Bishop  of -,  Collonel 

R , with  about  four  inferior  Clergy  ; at  paying  our  Bows  to  the  Duke,  he  gave 

us  the  honour  of  his  Hat  in  a very  obliging  manner ; and  here  I’d  attempt  his 
Grace’s  Character,  had  not  the  Ingenious  Cibber  done  it  before  me;  but  I may 
venture  to  add  to  what  he  said  in  the  Duke’s  praise.  That  most  he  has  said  of  him, 
is  the  least  of  what  he  merits ; for  the  Duke  is  a man  of  a truly  brave  and  noble 
Spirit,  and  lives  in  the  World  like  one  that  is  much  above  it.  After  making  our 
Devoirs  to  the  Duke,  the  Dr.  and  I left  the  Bowling  green,  and  went  next  to  see 
the  Garden  adjoining  to  the  Castle,  which  (though  gone  to  decay)  is  now  repairing 
by  a young  gardener  from  England,  and  will  in  a few  years  be  as  pleasant  as  the 
Spring  Garden  near  Fox-hall.’  ” 

The  other  papers  contributed  to  the  meeting  were,  “ On  the  Brunswick 
Casket,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt ; “ On  the  Irish  Round  Tower  Ques- 
tion,” by  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp;  “On  some  Monumental  Inscriptions 
in  Fethard  Church,  co.  Tipperary,”  by  Mr.  James  Brennan  ; and  “ On 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Materials  as  regards  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fer- 
managh, Monaghan,  and  Cavan,”  by  the  Rev.  John  O’Hanlon,  Dublin. 
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Feh.  8.  Mr.  Joseph  Robeetsoh,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  a ballot,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows,  viz.,— - 
Sir  James  Alexander,  of  Westerton  ; Captain  John  Ramsay,  of  Straloch 
and  Barra  ; Mr.  John  Neilson,  W.S. ; the  Rev.  Adam  L.  Simpson,  Edin- 
burgh; and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Huie,  Wooler. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Gustave  Hagemans,  Brussels,  was  elected 
a corresponding  member. 

The  following  communications  were  then  read : — 

I.  An  Account  of  two  Barrows  at  Spottiswoode  opened  by  Lady  John 
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Scott.  This  paper  described  various  cists  and  deposits  found  in  the  ruins 
of  a cairn  on  Clacharic  and  its  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  of  an  unusual 
character.  It  was  received  wdth  great  interest,  and  a hope  expressed 
that  Lady  Scott  would  favour  the  Society  with  further  details,  and  with 
the  result  of  her  examination  of  other  remains  in  the  same  district. 

II.  Notice  of  the  various  attempts  w'hich  have  been  made  to  read  and 
interpret  the  Inscription  on  the  Newton  Stone,  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire. 
By  Mr.  Alex.  Thomson,  of  Banchory,  T.S.A.  Scot.  Mr.  Thomson 
explained  that  the  Newton  Stone  was  a rude  pillar  of  hard  grcmite 
or  gneiss,  with  inscriptions  on  its  face  and  edge,  now  placed  near 
the  House  of  Newton,  twenty-five  miles  north  from  Aberdeen.  It 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  he  has  recorded  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  printed  in  the  “ Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,”  the  exact  ap- 
pearance which  the  monument  then  presented- — having  small  lichens 
growing  in  the  letters,  as  weU  as  on  the  general  surface  of  the  stone. 

The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  stone  consists  of  forty- six  letters  in 
six  unequal  lines.  That  on  the  edge  is  a series  of  Oghams  resembling 
those  so  common  on  the  Irish  pillar-stones.  As  yet  no  inscription  of 
the  same  character  as  that  on  the  face  of  the  stone  has  been  discovered. 

The  late  Dr.  Mill,  of  Cambridge,  well  known  for  his  familiarity  with 
Eastern  languages,  was  induced  to  study  the  inscription ; and,  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  prepared  a dissertation  on  the  subject,  with  a read- 
ing of  the  inscription,  which  he  concluded  to  be  in  the  Phoenician  cha- 
racter, and  to  commemorate  an  ofi'ering  to  Eshmun,  the  Syrian  Escu- 
lapius.  With  the  view  of  eliciting  discussion,  Dr.  Mill's  conclusions 
were  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Oxford  two 
years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  then  saw  the 
inscription  for  the  first  time,  at  once  declared  it  to  be  Latin,  written  in 
a debased  character ; while  Simonides,  with  equal  confidence,  read  it  as 
Greek,  and  extracted  the  same  meaning  from  the  Greek  letters  as  Mr. 
Wright  had  done  from  the  Latin. 

Mr.  Thomson  spent  last  winter  in  Italy,  and  being  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  opinions  of  those  foreign  scholars  versed  in  inscriptions,  he 
took  with  him  well-executed  photographs  of  the  Newton  Stone.  Most 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  shewn  at  once  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the 
characters,  and  declined  any  attempt  to  read  or  translate. 

A learned  padre  in  Rome,  however,  pronounced  it  to  be  Celtic,  and 
gave  a reading  of  the  inscription  in  that  language ; but  from  Mr. 
Thomson’s  account  of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion, 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  Thomson  met  Dr.  Davis  in  Florence,  a gentleman  well  known  for 
his  Carthaginian  researches,  and  he  pronounced  the  inscription  to  be 
Phoenician.  He  furnished  Mr.  Thomson  with  a hurried  reading,  but  it 
did  not  tally  with  that  of  Dr.  Mill. 

At  Milan,  Ceriani,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the  Ambrosian,  at  once 
pronounced  it  to  be  Palmyrene ; but  after  further  study  he  confessed 
his  mistake,  stating  that  although  some  of  the  letters  seemed  to  be 
Pahnyrenian,  he  could  not  identify  all. 

'I’he  Academy  at  Turin,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  letters  on  this  monument  do  not  appear  to  correspond 
with  any  known  alphabet,  and  that  the  inscription  must  be  the  work  or 
jest  of  some  wag. 
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Mr.  Thomson  left  copies  in  the  proper  quarter  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn,  and  also  with  the  Keepers  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris — but  witliout  any  subsequent  result.  He  also  referred 
to  suggestions  made  by  others  in  this  country,  and  in  conclusion  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  competent  scholars  will  not  cease  from  their  labours 
until  the  inscription  be  unmistakeably  read  and  translated. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  admirable  photographs  of  the  inscrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Riddle. 

Mr.  Stuart  made  some  observations  on  the  original  site  of  the  stone, 
near  to  which  some  graves  had  been  found,  and  after  alluding  to  some 
of  the  Welsh  stones,  which  had  Roman  and  Ogham  inscriptions,  and  to 
the  reading  of  the  latter  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  he  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  we  might  look  with  hope  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Skene’s  labours, 
who  was  now  engaged  on  the  Oghams  of  the  Newton  Stone. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  stated  that  he  had  for  long  taken  an 
interest  in  this  curious  inscription,  and  had  compared  it  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  other  alphabets,  but  without  being  able  to  find  anything  be- 
yond resemblances.  More  recently  he  had  been  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity of  character  between  the  letters  on  the  Newton  Stone,  and  those 
of  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  and  of  the  Caves  at  Ellora. 

Mr.  Skene  expressed  his  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  result  of  his 
labours  on  the  Oghams  ere  long,  and  his  belief  tliat  it  was  the  line  of  en- 
quiry most  likely  to  be  successful  from  our  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 
So  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Oghams  presented  any 
unusual  difficulty. 

Professor  Simpson  joined  in  an  expression  of  interest  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  his  hope  that  the  efforts  to  read  its  interpretation  might  not  be 
relaxed.  He  mentioned  that  Professor  Aufrecht  and  Mr.  Yates  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  letters  were  Phoenician. 

III.  Notes  of  Recent  Finds  of  Coins  in  Scotland,  &c.  By  Mr. 
George  Sim,  Curator  of  Coins,  S.A.  Scot. 

Mr.  Mossman  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Exchequer  were  still  more  generally  known,  whereby  the  finder 
of  relics  is  entitled  to  receive  their  full  value. 

Professor  Simpson  gave  a description  of  a stone  hammer  found  in  the 
drift  in  the  Island  of  Lewis. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Museum  was  a large  collection  of  ob- 
jects, presented  as  treasure  trove  through  John  Henderson,  Esq,,  Q. 
and  L.T.  Remembrancer  for  Scotland.  We  give  a list,  as  shewing  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  regulations  above  alluded  to  : — 


Clay  sepulchral  urn,  containing  burnt 
bones,  found  between  the  bridge  of  Banff 
and  the  station  of  the  Turriff  Railway, 
Banffshire. 

Two  clay  sepulchral  urns,  one  in  frag- 
ments, found  near  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Two  clay  urns,  in  fragments,  found  at 
the  Hill  of  Tuach,  near  Kintore,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Two  clay  urns,  containing  burnt  bones 
and  a stone  hammer-head,  found  when 
digging  a gravel-pit  near  the  village  of 
Cainbusbarren,  Stirlingshire. 

Two  clay  urns,  found  in  digging  at 
Lanark  Moor. 


Bronze  spear-head,  found  nearWhitrop 
Tunnel,  Hawick,  Roxburghshire. 

Bronze  pot  with  handle  and  spout, 
found  on  the  Hill  of  Auchinstilloch, 
Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

Bronze  pot,  with  loops  at  the  sides 
for  handle,  found  at  Rennelknowe,  near 
Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire, 

Gold  ring,  found  while  excavating  the 
furnace-pit  for  the  heating  of  the  parish 
church  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Four  gold  armlets,  found  in  draining 
a field  near  Ormidale,  Brodick,  Island 
of  Arran. 
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Two  rings  and  three  bands  of  gold, 
a small  bar  of  silver,  and  twenty-six 
silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  King  David  I. 
of  Scotland  and  Kings  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen  of  England,  found  on  the  farm 
of  Plan,  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  Bute- 
shire. 

Iron  sword,  found  on  the  Strathspey 
Railway,  near  Gortons,  Elginshire. 

Iron  rapier,  found  at  the  Mills  of 
Forres,  Elginshire. 

Stone  quern,  stone  with  perforation 
at  one  end,  bronze  weight,  &c.,  found 
when  taking  out  the  foundation  of  a 
house  in  the  High-street  of  Dunbar. 

Two  circular  brooches  and  portions  of 
two  others,  of  silver,  two  rings  of  gold 
with  stone  settings,  fifteen  jet  beads, 
and  fifty-six  silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  III.,  John  Baliol,  and  Ed- 
ward I.  and  II.,  found  in  ploughing 
a field  on  the  farm  of  Woohead,  parish 
of  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire. 

Massive  silver  chain,  found  in  digging 
at  Parkhill,  Aberdeenshire. 

Bishop’s  crosier  in  oak,  a chalice,  and 
portion  of  a paten  in  wax,  and  relic  of 


iron  and  bone  (broken),  found  in  Bishop 
Tulloch’s  tomb  in  St.  Magnus  Cathedral, 
Kirkwall,  Orkney. 

Leaden  plate,  with  inscription  on  both 
sides,  found  in  St.  Magnus  Cathedral, 
Kirkwall.  * 

An  aureus  of  Kero,  found  at  New- 
stead,  near  Melrose. 

Thirty-two  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  of  Spain,  found  at 
Bankhead,  parish  of  Newmills,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Thirty-five  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
James  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  of  Scotland, 
and  Henry  VI.  of  England,  found  in 
taking  down  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  Ayr. 

An  English  sixpence  of  James  I., 
found  at  Loanhead,  near  Hawick. 

Half-crowns  of  James  VI.  and 
Charles  I.,  found  at  Ardoch,  Perth- 
shire. 

Gold  half-crown  of  James  I.,  found  at 
Brechin. 

Four  French  Abbey  counters,  found 
in  Virglnia-street,  Aberdeen. 


COLONEL  LEAKE’S  COLLECTION  OE  COINS  AND 
ANTiaiJITIES. 

Lieut. -ColonelWilliam  Martin  Leake,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent  classical  anti- 
quary, who  died  January  6,  1860,  by  his  will  gave  the  University  of  Cambridge 
the  right  of  pre-emption  for  £5,000  of  his  fine  collection  of  coins  and  anti- 
quities. The  Senate  referred  the  matter  to  a special  syndicate,  who  reported 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  from  accumulations  of  the  funds  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  and  at  a Congregation  held  on  the  25th  of  February  a grace  to  con- 
firm this  Report  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (placets  94,  non- 
placets 14).  Previously  to  the  Congregation  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  had  circulated  Reasons  for  voting  against  the  purchase.  To 
this  a reply  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babington,  B.D,,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College.  We  may  add  that  a brief  memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Colonel  Leake,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Howard  Marsden,  B.D.,  Disney 
Professor  of  Archaeology  (in  accordance  with  a request  made  by  the  late  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Leake,  from  original  documents  in  her  possession),  had  previously  ap- 
peared. It  is  marked  For  private  circulation  only,”  but  we  believe  a copy 
was  sent  to  each  resident  member  of  the  Senate. 
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[Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable^ 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them7\ 


HOW  BELLS  ABE  CEACKED. 

[In  compliance  with  the  request  of  an  esteemed  correspondent  we  reproduce 
the  following  letter,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  “ Ecclesiologist.”] 

Sib, — In  my  brochure  on  “Cidming,”  published  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  I have 
given  a caution  against  “clocking”  bells,  which  is  a lazy  trick  of  the  sexton’s  to 
facilitate  his  work  of  tolling ; the  rope  is  hitched  round  the  flight  of  the  clapper, 
and  so  it  is  pulled  athwart  against  the  side  of  the  hell,^whereas  the  hell  should  he 
pulled  till  it  meets  the  clapper,  which  at  once  rebounds  and  falls,  ioties  quoties, 
against  the  side  of  the  bell  with  its  own  legitimate  weight  and  force.  I mentioned 
that  two  bells  had  been  so  cracked  at  Canterbury. 


A friend  has  lately  supplied  me  with  the  following  list  of  bells  so  cracked  in 
London  within  his  memory.  Such  a fearful  list  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated, 
and  therefore  I forward  it  to  you. 


Bell. 

Weiffht  Date  as  near  as 
eigHt.  recollected. 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill 

Tenor 

41 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields 

Tenor 

36 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge 

Tenor 

32 

1830. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street 

Tenor 

14 

1830. 

St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall-street 

Tenor 

12 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  . 

11th 

34 

1820. 

Do.  Do. 

10th 

26 

1840. 

St.  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill 

Tenor 

32 

1835. 

St.  Clave,  Southwark 

7th 

15 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  . 

Tenor 

31  About  1828. 

Do.  Do. 

Tenor 

1860. 

St.  George-in-the-East  . 

Tenor 

30 

1820. 

Do.  Do. 

Treble,  2,  4,  5,  7th 

1820. 

St.  Mary,  Islington 

Tenor 

16 

St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe 

Tenor 

16 

1833. 

Do.  Do. 

Tenor 

About  1858. 

St.  Mary,  Lambeth 

6th  and  Tenor 

About  1840. 

St.  James,  Clerkenwell  . 

4th 

About  1840. 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

9th 

1830. 

St.  Alphege,  Greenwich  . 

Tenor 

21 

1827. 

St.  Nicholas,  Deptford  . 

Tenor 

18  About  1836. 

West  Ham,  Essex 

9th  and  Tenor 

About  1840. 

Sixteen  fine  tenors no  doubt  all  were  clocked  for  funerals. 

Notes  of  similar  catastrophes  in  the  country  would  be  valuable  as  further 
cautions.  I am,  &c., 

Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 


H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 
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4 

ON  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


SiE, — There  is  a very  general  im- 
pression, which  appears  to  me  not  with- 
out foundation,  that  our  modern  system 
of  building  causes  a great  deal  of  money 
to  he  wasted  which  might  be  better 
employed.  We  have  adopted  the  out- 
ward resemblance  of  the  buildings  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  great 
advantage,  but  we  have  not  yet  revived 
their  wise,  and  skilful,  and  economical 
modes  of  construction;  we  still  follow 
in  this  respect  the  traditions  of  the  last 
century  and  of  the  Italian  school.  This 
wasteful  expenditure  is  shewn  in  various 
ways.  The  builders  naturally  encourage 
it,  as  making  good  for  trade,  and  the 
architects  too  frequently  act  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  make  it  their  business 
to  lead  their  employers  on  to  spend  as 
much  money  as  they  can,  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  rather  than  try  to  save 
their  pockets,  as  it  is  abstractedly  their 
duty  to  do,  but  against  their  own  in- 
terest. I am  afraid  that  in  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  when  abstract 
duty  is  put  in  one  scale  and  the  pocket 
in  the  other,  the  pocket  is  very  apt 
to  weigh  the  heaviest.  One  way  in 
which  this  waste  is  shewn  is  in  the 
carriage  of  building  materials  from  a dis- 
tance without  making  sufficient  enquiry 
beforehand  how  far  the  materials  found 
on  the  spot  can  be  made  available.  I 
remember  an  instance  when  by  the 
architect’s  advice  Scotch  granite  was 
brought  to  build  a plain  parapet  and 
steps,  which  could  have  been  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  country  for  a fourth 
part  of  the  cost,  and  the  architect  had 
his  commission  on  the  price  of  the 
granite.  Of  course  his  only  motive 
was  the  benefit  of  posterity — the  stone 
of  the  country  would  not  last  so  long 
as  the  Scotch  granite.  To  judge  by 
that  wdiich  it  replaced  it  would  have 
lasted  about  three  hundred  years,  but 
that  was  not  long  enough  for  a con- 
scientious architect,  who  looked  to  the 
interest  of  posterity  only.  Our  ances- 
tors would  liave  used  the  stone  of  the 


country,  and  trusted  to  their  posterity 
to  renew  it  wffien  it  became  necessary. 

In  some  districts  the  only  material  of 
the  country  is  chalk,  and  in  chalk  flints 
are  generally  abundant.  In  such  dis- 
tricts our  ancestors  built  their  churches 
of  chalk,  and  faced  them  with  flint  on 
the  outside  to  keep  out  the  wet.  We 
have  hundreds  of  such  churches  built  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
now  remaining  in  use,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  wantonly  injured  by  digging 
graves  under  the  foundations  they  are 
generally  quite  sound.  But  no  modern 
builder  or  architect  would  condescend 
to  build  in  such  a vile,  detestable  man- 
ner— it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  it 
would  be  a disgrace  to  them.  Wherever 
a crack  has  been  caused  in  the  old  chalk 
walls  by  the  undermining  of  them  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  repair  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  built,  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  with  con- 
crete, filling  up  the  graves,  and  forming 
a surface  drain.  Oh,  no ! that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  it  would  be  a dis- 
grace to  all  the  parties  concerned.  If 
a poor  ignorant  country  parson  ventures 
to  plead  the  fact  that  his  old  church  has 
stood  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  are  attached 
to  it,  Mr.  Conceit^  the  architect  and  Mr. 
Pocket  the  builder  are  astonished  that 
an  educated  gentleman  and  a clergyman 
can  be  so  ignorant  and  so  stupid—- can 
he  not  see  what  absolute  rubbish  the 
walls  are,  that  directly  you  begin  to  pull 
them  about  they  tumble  down;  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  let  them  alone.  Of 


» Mr.  Conceit  is  the  successor  in  business  to 
Mr.  Compo,  who  was  so  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  and  was  so  admirably  described 
by  the  able  author  of  “ St.  Antholin’s.”  Of 
course  both  of  them  were  the  black  sheep  of 
the  flock  only,  and  were  entirely  discounte- 
nanced and  disclaimed  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  architectural  profession,  which  contains  as 
many  honourable  gentlemen  as  any  other ; but 
no  profession  or  trade  can  be  kept  entirely  free 
from  black  sheep. 
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course  the  whole  church  must  be  pulled 
down  and  a new  one  built  in  the  newest 
fashion,  of  party-coloured  bricks  brought 
down  from  London  by  train.  We  must 
have  something  Venetian  or  Lombardic, 
and  a dapper  caricature  of  an  old  open 
timber  roof,  made  of  timber  a few  inches 
thick — of  oak  of  course,  because  it  will 
last  twice  as  long  as  deal,  and  cost  twice 
as  much  money — all  for  the  good  of 
trade.  As  for  that  old  chalk  vault,  with 
which  your  chancel  has  been  covered  for 
six  hundred  years,  and  which  you  in 
your  ignorance  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  copied  over  your  nave  also,  that  is 
absolute  rubbish  too : only  get  a ladder 
and  examine  the  top  of  it,  and  see  how 
roughly  it  is  built ; no  modern  builder 
could  build  such  rubbish  as  that,  and 
no  modern  architect  would  certify  to  his 
work  if  he  did. 

In  other  districts  the  material  of  the 
country  is  a hard,  rough,  coarse  stone, 
very  difficult  to  cut,  but  everlasting  in 
its  rough  state.  Our  ancestors  were 
content  to  build  their  walls  of  this  rough 
stone,  and  plaster  and  paint  the  interior; 
or  if  they  brought  any  freestone  at  all 
from  a distance,  it  was  only  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  corners  and  for  the  frames 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  A modern 
builder  and  architect  consider  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  whole  faced 
with  ashlar  brought  from  Bath  or  from 
Caen,  at  an  enormous  expense  for  car- 
riage ; and  neither  of  them  ever  thinks 
of  going  to  the  quarries  and  examining 
the  quality  of  the  stone  before  he  orders 
it,  as  our  ancestors  did.  He  does  not 
know  or  care  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  quarries  near  Caen,  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  town,  and  that  the 
stone  from  these  two  quarries  is  of  very 
different  quality.  The  stone  from  the 
La  Maladerie  quarries  is  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants at  a much  lower  price  than 
that  from  the  Saute  Allemagne  quar- 
ries, but  large  quantities  of  the  cheap  and 
inferior  stone  have  been  sent  to  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  at  Caen  to  have  been 
charged  at  the  same  price  as  the  best 
stone.  A stone-merchant  who  had  large 


dealings  with  England  recently  tried  to 
play  off  this  trick  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment, w'as  detected,  and  is  now  in  prison 
for  it.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  money  is  wasted  in 
building  materials,  and  the  w' ell-esta- 
blished reputation  of  Caen  stone  has 
been  seriously  injured  at  the  same  time. 

In  other  districts  the  material  is 
gravel  or  shingle.  No  modern  builder 
dreams  of  using  such  materials,  but  our 
ancestors  bound  these  loose  materials 
together  with  lime  used  quite  fresh,  and 
made  an  artificial  concrete  as  hard  and 
as  durable  as  any  natural  rock.  I have 
seen  long  stones  like  beams  made  of 
such  artificial  concrete  used  over  the 
openings  of  doors  and  windows  in  pre- 
ference to  soft  stone,  as  being  stronger. 
The  pier  of  Dover  is  built  of  this  sort 
of  artificial  concrete,  made  from  the  shin- 
gle on  the  sea-shore,  exactly  the  same 
practice  as  our  ancestors  used  in  the 
twelfth  century.  But  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  crystallization  of  lime  which 
binds  this  mass  together,  and  therefore 
did  not  always  use  their  lime  quite 
fresh,  consequently  in  such  cases  the 
lime  had  no  strength  in  it  and  did  not 
bind.  From  this  cause  it  occasionally 
happens  that  when  a hole  is  made  in  an 
old  wall  the  loose  materials  in  the  in- 
terior begin  pouring  out,  as  if  the  whole 
wall  was  coming  down  together.  Pro- 
bably the  loose  portion  does  not  extend 
more  than  a few  feet,  but  that  does  not 
matter.  Mr.  Conceit  at  once  condemns 
the  whole  wall,  and  wonders  how  such 
rubbish  could  ever  have  stood  so  long, 
although  perhaps  a few  feet  further  on 
in  the  same  wall  the  w'orkmen  find  it 
break  all  their  tools,  and  are  obliged  to 
employ  gunpowder  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Walls  built  in  this  “rubbishing”  man- 
ner have  often  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
centuries  after  every  bit  of  ashlar  has 
been  stripped  off,  merely  because  it  c..sts 
more  to  destroy'  them  than  the  materials 
are  worth,  as  in  the  ruins  of  Reading 
Abbey. 

In  other  districts  the  material  of  the 
country  is  clay,  which  can  generally  be 
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burnt  either  on  the  spot  or  near  at 
hand  into  brick,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  durable  of  building  materials,  but 
one  which  is  very  commonly  rejected 
by  Mr.  Conceit  and  Mr.  Pocket  as  not 
being  suflaciently  genteel,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly persuade  their  employer  to 
buy  stone  a hundred  miles  off,  solely 
because  it  will  look  so  much  more  hand- 
some; of  course  neither  of  them  ever 
once  thinks  of  the  insignificant  fact  that 
one  gets  his  profit  in  trade,  and  the 
other  his  commission  on  the  value  of 
the  stone,  including  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Our  ancestors  also  did  not  always  make 
their  bricks  in  the  same  mould,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  a variety  of  moulds 
for  diflerent  parts  of  the  buildings  and 
different  purposes;  the  jambs  of  their 
doors  and  wdndows,  and  their  arches, 
were  made  of  moulded  brick.  Some  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Europe  are  built 
entirely  of  brick,  with  all  the  details  of 
moulded  brick;  and  this  practice  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  district  or 
country’,  such  brick  buildings  remain  in 
Flanders,  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
Italy,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in 
Denmark,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  as  at  Colchester, 
and  in  Xorfolk  commonly.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  moulded  brick  chimneys 
of  the  Tudor  period,  of  which  hundreds 
remain  in  many  parts  of  England,  with 
any  modern  chimneys,  and  then  say 
whether  the  interested  motives  or  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  Mr.  Conceit  and 
Mr.  Pocket  ought  to  be  listened  to.  The 
moulded  brick  chimneys  of  our  ancestors 
are  an  important  ornamental  feature  in 
the  houses,  and  often  in  the  landscape 
also ; modern  chimneys,  of  w’hatever  ma- 
terial they  may  be  built,  are  in  general 
nothing  but  an  abomination,  and  a dis- 
grace to  the  age ; our  builders  and 
architects  really  seem  to  have  tried  hard 
w’hich  could  produce  the  ugliest  set  of 
chimneys.  Let  any’  one  w’alk  down  one 
side  of  Regent-street  and  look  at  the 
chimneys  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
compare  them  -with  the  chimneys  of 
the  old  manor-houses  or  farm-houses, 
and  say’  whether  such  modern  rubbish 


ought  to  be  tolerated.  Of  course  the 
excuse  here  will  be  the  cost,  but  it  is 
a false  excuse,  moulded  brick  is  not  an 
expensive  material  in  a clay  country. 
Clay  may  also  be  moulded  by  hand  to 
any  form  that  is  required,  and  then 
baked,  and  the  form  so  given  will  be  as 
lasting  as  stone. 

Some  districts  are  even  worse  off  for 
building  materials  than  any  I have 
mentioned,  and  still  even  there  our  an- 
cestors contrived  to  erect  buildings  of 
the  most  wretched  materials,  that  have 
stood  for  centuries,  and  look  better  after 
all  than  the  modern  Cockney  gimcracks 
which  are  stuck  up  in  their  place,  and 
which  look  exactly  as  if  some  house  out 
of  a street  in  London  had  by  accident 
been  transported  into  the  country,  and 
cries  out  loudly  for  its  companions  to 
support  it  on  either  side.  I am  think- 
ing now  of  those  districts  w^here  there 
is  neither  stone  nor  clay,  and  w’here  the 
old  walls  are  made  literally  of  mud,  or 
of  earth  beat  hard,  with  a little  hay  or 
straw  or  a few  rushes  to  bind  them  to- 
gether, and  the  roof  covered  with  thatch. 
This  is  the  case  in  a large  part  of  De- 
vonshire, where  these  mud  walls  are 
called  cob-walls,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Wales  and  in  other  districts.  These  cob- 
walls  are  not  without  their  advantages, 
— they  must  be  built  thick,  and  one 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  house  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  its  modern  rival,  with  its  brick 
walls  nine  inches  thick,  and  thin  blue 
slate  covering  to  the  roof.  But  cob- 
walls  also  cost  only  half  the  money,  and 
that  is  a fatal  objection  to  Mr.  Pocket 
and  lilr.  Conceit. 

Our  fathers  had  substituted  flat  plaster 
ceilings  for  the  chalk  vaults  or  the  orna- 
mental wooden  ceilings  of  the  IMiddle 
Ages,  therefore  as  Mr.  Conceit  must 
always  go  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
we  must  now  have  the  most  ludicrous 
caricatures  of  open  timber-roofs  executed 
in  thin  deal.  This  foolish  mania  is  car- 
ried so  far  that  I have  seen  within  the 
last  year  a very  handsome  panelled  and 
well-moulded  flat  ceiling  of  oak  of  the 
fifteenth  century  removed  to  make  room 
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for  one  of  these  modern  caricatures, 
which  have  the  additional  evil  of  making 
our  churches  very  cold  in  winter  and 
hot  in  summer.  A good  deal  more 

INVENTORY  OF  A 

SiE, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  find 
a place  in  your  pages  for  the  following 
curioxis  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  a shop- 
keeper of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  “who  wil- 
fully drowned  himself  in  a certain  well” 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1519.  The  original 
document  from  which  my  transcript  is 
made  is  in  the  possession  of  a friend  of 
mine. — I am,  &c. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor. 

Inuent'  BohiV  Ahrahm*  qui  voluntarie 
se  suhm’sit  in  quoda’  fonte  pimo  die 
Maii  anno  regni  B’  Menrici  viij  vn- 
decio’  vnde  hona  ^ catalV  sua  foris- 
facf  fuf  dno’  Beg'  seisit  at  vsum 
dci’  dni’  Begs'  quor'  singula  ^ pcell' 
lonor’  plane  suhscrihunt. 

Catalla. — In  pmis’  iij  mers,  xv^ 

V sterres,  ij  oxen,  iij*'  vj®  viij**. 
iij  kye,  xx®. 
ij  cajues,  iij®. 
ij  Swyn  & iiij  pygs,  iij®. 

vl'  viij®  viij'*. 

vtensilia  in  aula. — Itm’  a Countt,  iiij®. 
ij  Chars,  xij'*. 

ij  fformes,  a Brassyn  mortt’,  & and 
{sic)  a Pestyll,  xvj'*. 

vj®  viij**. 

Pincerna. — Itm’  ij  wortte  leds,  iij®. 
xxj  pesys  off  pewtt’r,  vij®. 
a lattynge  bassyn  with  a ewer,  iiij**. 
iiij  pause  *•,  vij®. 
iij  brasse  potts,  vj®  viij**. 
a kettyll,  xij'*. 
ij  ma'tis,  ij®  x'*. 
a hoist’,  vj^. 
iij  Couleytts,  iiij®  viij**. 
ij  Chests,  V®. 
a chaste,  x'*. 
iij  bedstoks,  ix'*. 
a boue  & a shaffe  of  arrows,  ij®. 
a Candylstyke,  viij'*. 
ij  payr  of  ffembull  Shetts  ij®  viij**. 


*>  Pancheons,  i.e.  milk  vessels. 

® Firable  sheets  are  sheets  woven  from  the 
female  hemp.  The  fimhle,  or  female  hemp, 
was  in  former  days  principally  used  for  do- 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  building 
materials,  but  I fear  I have  already  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  space. 

I am,  &c.  A Teayellee. 


TRADER,  A.D.  1519. 

ij  lynynge  schetts,  ij®  viij'*. 
a lynynge  bondcolyth,  xiiij'*. 

& iiij  Touylls,  ij®  ij**. 

1®  xj-*. 

Cama'. — Itm’  ij  mattis’,  xij'*. 
a Towyll,  iiij'*. 
ffedd’  bedbolst’,  iiij'*. 
ix  Coods  '*,  viij'*. 
a Jake  & ij  Salletts®,  xx'*. 
ij  Sythes  & a Trowghe,  xij'*. 
iij  hayll  of  flandys  lyne,  iij®. 
wool  wheel,  iiij'*. 
xij  hopps  * and  ij  Iformes,  iij®. 

xj®  iiij'*. 

Granm'  Sf  Tior' . — Itm’  iij  quarts’  maltt, 

.. 

ij  quarts’  Otts,  iiij®  x'*. 
j quarts’  & a hallf  Peise,  vj®. 
iij  quarts’  Gren  maltt,  xj®. 
ij  Canchis  off  barly  xxv®. 
ij  quarts’  barly,  vij®. 

Canch  Rie  & Crushen  Rye,  xiiij®. 

V.  bords,  iij®. 

ij  pleuys  wythe  Gerys,  ij®  iiij'*. 
a wayn  & a shod  Cartt,  xxij®  viij^. 


mestic  purposes ; the  carl,  or  male  hemp,  being 
reserved  for  ropes,  sacking,  and  other  coarse 
manufactures.  Tusser  notices  this  diversity 
of  use  thus  : — 

“ Wife  pluck  fro  thy  seed  hemp  the  fimble 
hemp  clean, 

This  looketh  more  yellow,  the  other  more 
green ; 

Use  t’one  for  thy  spinning,  leave  Michell  the 
tother. 

For  shoe-thread  and  halter,  for  rope  and 
such  other.” — July's  Husbandry,  8. 

There  is  a field  at  Yaddletborpe,  in  the  parish 
of  Bottesfdrd,  Lincolnshire,  called  Fimble- 
stangs,  i.e.  hemp-roods,  from  fimble  and  stang 
(Anglo-Saxon  stenge,  ‘a  stakeorpole’),‘arood 
of  land.’ 

d Pillows,  “xxj  coddes,  £3  10s.” — Will  of 
William  Jenison,  28  June,  1587.  Durham 
Wills,  ii.  156. 

® Body  armour  and  helmets. 

f Query  were  the  12  hopps  quart  pots  (vide 
Halliwell’s  Diet.,  sub.  voc.  Hoop),  or  were 
they  hoppers,  that  is,  baskets  in  which  seed 
coni  is  carried  by  the  sower  ? I incline  to  the 
latter  opinion. 

g A small  but  uncertain  quantity  of  corn  in 
the  straw. 

3 P 
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Scopa. — Itni’  ij  halff  Barilse  of  lieryng. 
lialfe  a scope  baryll. 
a pyk  baryll  and  a lyttyll  Tarre. 
a rundyll  off  neytt  oyll. 
ij  Chests. 

Itm’  XXXV  Cappis. 
sex  Chyld’  cappis. 
halflf  a peys  of  fuschan. 
a box  quyksylu’ 
a bak  of  Burnston’  b 
sex  yerds  Camies, 
iij  Pound  Glewthred. 
iij  pounds  lycores. 
a poyk  of  Trencbei'sh 
Lalff  a bundy  of  blottyng  paupp'^. 
a peys  of  xij  yerds  boltynge  cloythe. 
vj  dosan  Comes  and  halff  a bag  of 
hawmonds. 

halff  a bage  of  Smawll  Eassynse. 
ij  dosan  Wooll  Cards, 
iij  dosan  Vvavncloutts. 
halff  a yerd  off  yallow  damask. 

V doson  knyues. 

a lyttyll  Treakyll. 
iij  hatts. 

V bags. 

X tyn  platts. 

a grosse  & a halff  whyqjcord. 

V Remblands  buckram. 

ij  yerds  & a halff’  fuschan  in  appules  h 


iiij  grose  Schobukj  lls. 
xviij  purssys. 
a yerd  of  Tawny  worsted, 
j dosan  playng  cards, 
ij  yerds  & a halff  off  Chamlett. 
ij  doson  Scottyll  [scuttles,  i.e.  shallow 
baskets], 
iij  payr  of  spurs, 
vj  sykclls. 

RTaelse,  gyrd-les,  lacs  poynts,  beds, 
appif  - sti'yngs  [apron  - strings], 
cruylse  [worsted],  spygotts,  fals- 
heds,  Syngvngbred  [altar-breads], 
&c. 

Sm’  omn’  pcell’  pdieP,  xix^*  xij*  vij**. 

Inde  allocat  ut  sequiP. 

In  pmis’  Balho  libertaP  p’  summacoe’ 
iuraP,  vj^  viij'^. 

Itm’  soluP  Joiii’  Otby  p’  redditu’  viiis’ 
Scope  siue  Bilde,  vj®  viij’^. 

Itm’  p’  sepultura  pditi’  Robti’  Abrahm’ 
qui  se  submsiP  & sepultus  fuit  racoe’ 
indulgencie  be’  marie  Yginis’  de  Bos- 
ton, xx*^. 

Itm’  Coronator  p’  feodo  suo,  xiij®  iiij^. 

Itm’  Thome  Burgh  jun’  mil-P  p’  expen’ 
sus’  circca  legem  inP  dmn’  Rege’  & 
distributor («c)  suum  ... 


HOr.Y  GHOST  CHAPEL,  BASIXGSTOKE. 


SiE, — The  following  extracts  will  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
a ruined  chapel  (the  nave,  however, 
then  standing)  and  the  appointment  of 
a presbyter  at  Basingstoke,  I heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Grey’s  observations  on 
tlie  folly  of  the  townspeople  who  did  not 
restore  this  once  beautiful  building. 

The  ruin  which  v.’e  now  see  had  upon 
the  roof  of  it  the  history  of  the  Apostles, 


h box  of  quicksilver,  probably  to  be  used 
in  making  salve  for  sheep. 

■ I am  doubtful  about  the  meantng  of  this ; 
perhaps  Burnston  was  some  kind  of  sand  used 
for  scouring  purposes, 
j i.e.  certain  trenchers  in  a bag. 

It  has  been  thought  that  blotting-paper 
was  of  much  more  recent  date,  in  this  country 
at  least,  than  the  above  entry  indicates.  The 
first  mention  I have  .“^een  of  blotting-paper, 
charia  bibula,  is  to  be  found  in  Ilorman’s  Vul- 
fjaria,  80.  b ; — “ Blottyng  papyr  serueth  to  drye 
weete  wi  yttj-nge  lest  there  be  made  blotiis  or 
blurris.” 

I The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful ; I believe 
it  to  be  two  yards  a;.d  a half  of  fu.stian  made 
up  into  aprons. 


Prophets,  and  Disciples  of  Christ  very 
artificially  described.” — {Magna  Bri- 
tannia, SanU.,  869.)  Camden  says  of 
it,  “ Sacellum  perpulchrura  — Spiritui 
Sancto  sacratum  in  cujus  laquearibus 
historia  sacra  cum  prcpbetaruin  Apo- 
stolorura  et  discipulorum  Christ!  iconi- 
bus  prsecellenti  artificio  depicta  spec- 
tatur.”  The  altered  condition  of  the 
building  is  thus  described  in  the  year 
before  Mr.  Deggon’s  appointment : — 

“ This  Chapel,”  Loggan  writes  in 
1742,  “through  neglect  of  the  repairs 
is  now  in  ruins.  Part  of  the  east-  rii 
and  south  wall  only  remains  standing, 
and  an  hexagonal  turret  to  the  south- 
west almost  entire,  which  wms  formerly 
a staircase.  It  is  said  that  this  chapel 
was  stripped  of  its  covering  of  lead,  in 
the  late  civil  war,  to  make  ball  for  the 
use  of  the  besiegers  of  Baslng-house, 
which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  Chapel.  Others  said,  that  the 
Chapel  was  tiled,  and  that  they  can  re- 
member when  it  was  so.” — {Hist,  of 
Chapel  of  Holg  Ghost,  p.  18.) 


The  Le  Mans  Brass. 
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Mr.  Suckling,  Coll.  B.  M.,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  85,  observes  that  there  was  a tradi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  that  this 
Chapel  and  Basing  House  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time,  and  adds, 
“ The  schoolroom,  which  is  an  adjoining 
building  about  40  by  24  ft.,  has  a flat 
labelled  entrance,  and  was  possibly  part 
of  the  original  design  of  Lord  Sandes.” 
How  Loggan  also  mentions  this  build- 
ing thus : — 

“Westward  of,  and  adjoining  to,  the 
ruins  of  the  Chapel,  stands  a building, 
though  in  but  indifterent  repair,  consist- 
ing of  one  large  regular  room,  about 
40  ft.  in  length  and  24  in  breadth.  This 
is  the  only  Chapel  and  Schoolroom  that 
of  late  years  has  been  made  use  of'^.”  — 
(Ubi  sup.,  p.  19.) 

One  of  the  earlier  presbyters,  Edward 
Webb,  M.A.,  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  minister  or  Chaplain,  “ as  w'ell 
for  celebrating  Divine  Service  as  for  the 
instruction,  edification,  and  instituting 
young  men  and  boys  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.” 

“ After  the  restitution  of  the  estate 
by  the  care  of  Bp.  Morley,  in  the  year 
16V 0,  one  PoecocJc,  if  I am  not  misin- 
formed, officiated  for  a little  while,  but 
the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
James,  was  in  possession  on  the  begin- 


ning of  the  year  1673,  who  had  never, 
as  I can  find,  any  nomination  or  grant 
of  it  from  the  Crown,  but  held  it  by 
such  title  as  the  corporation  of  the  town 
of  Basingstoke  could  give  him.  Since 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  to 
the  throne,  a petition  w’as  presented  to 
His  Majesty  in  Council,  wherein  the  pe- 
titioners prayed  to  be  made  trusters 
and  patrons  of  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
and  the  school  therein  kept,  but  as  no 
new  charter  or  grant  was  at  that  time 
made,  things  remained  u]ion  the  same 
footing  as  they  did  by  virtue  of  the 
letters  patent  granted  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  year  of  King  Philip  and  Queen 
M^vyr—ilUd.,  pp.  21,  22.) 

In  the  “Annual  Hampshire  Reposi- 
tory,” 1792,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  I find  under 
the  head  of  List  of  Clergy,  “ Holy  Ghost 
ch.  Incumbent,  Isaac  Williamson,  Feb. 
11,  1793.  Patron,  the  King.”  In  the 
“ Clerical  Guide”  of  1822  the  Chapel  is 
not  entered.  In  1802,  Carter  found 
“ the  north  side  wholly  destroyed,”  and 
adds,  that  “ to  think  the  inhabitants 
w'ould  be  interested  from  his  recom- 
mendation to  pay  due  respect  for  its 
ruins  would  be  an  idle  supposition.” — 
(Gentleman’s  Maoazine,  Ixxii.,  Pt. 
ii.  p.  1023.) 

I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E. C.  Walcott, M. A., F.S.A. 


THE  LE  MANS  BRASS. 


SiE, — In  the  review  of  Messrs.  Wal- 
ler’s admirable  work  on  “ Monumental 
Brasses  ” in  your  last  number,  your  re- 
viewer says,  p.  316,  “In  France  exam- 
ples analogous  in  character  are  found  of 
earlier  date ; for  example,  the  copper 
enamelled  plate  in  the  church  of  St. 
Julien  at  Le  Mans,  engraved  in  Stoth- 
ard’s  ‘ Monumental  Effigies,’  and  attri- 
buted by  him,  and  by  Montfaucon,  to 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  a.d.  1150.  Mr. 
Planche  has  sheicn  that,  in  every  pro- 
bability, this  plate  represents  William 
Fitz-PatrieJe,  Part  of  Salisbury,  tvho 
died  A.D.  1118.”  It  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  many  of  your  read- 

This  western  building  was  no  doubt  the 
nave  of  the  chapel  of  which  the  chancel  re- 
mains, and,  as  Carter  observes,  “the  masonry 
is  very  simple  and  of  a much  older  date.” 


ers  if  he  had  given  a reference  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  Planche  has  shewn 
this,  especially  as  this  is  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  the  best-informed  local 
antiquaries.  The  plate  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Le  Mans,  and  is  always 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  tomb  of 
Geoffi'ey  Plantagenet,  which  w'as  situated 
under  the  northern  arch  of  the  central 
tower,  a part  of  the  church  which  he 
had  built,  that  is,  for  which  he  had  pro- 
vided the  funds;  and  one  of  the  piers 
of  this  tower  bears  the  date  of  1145  in- 
cised upon  it  in  characters  of  the  period. 
This  tomb  was  only  destroyed  in  1790, 
and  drawings  of  it  are  e.xtant  shewing 
the  plate  in  its  place.  I do  not  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  be- 
longed to  another  tomb. 

I am,  &c.  F.  S.  A. 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


Sir, — In  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  copy  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  the 
library  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club,  there  are  atp.  629  some  MS.  notes 
which  may  be  worth  printing,  as  giving 
some  curious  particulars  of  the  mode  of 
admission  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1758.  On  ordinary  days, — 

“Fifteen  readers  are  admitted  at  9, 
fifteen  at  11,  and  fifteen  at  1 p.m.  There 
are  forty-two  Trustees  : twenty-one  act 
as  great  officers  of  State,  two  are  chosen 
as  descendants  of  the  Cottons,  two  for 
Sloane’s  Collection,  and  two  for  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.,  besides  fifteen  elected  for 
the  others.  On  Mondays  and  Fridays 
in  May,  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  fifteen 
are  admitted  at  4,  and  fifteen  at  6. 
In  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb., 
March,  April,  forty  persons  are  ad- 
mitted in  three  different  companies  on 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  at  9,  11,  and  1 o’clock ; 
each  company  is  to  consist  of  fifteen 
persons.  A Committee,  of  three  Trus- 
tees at  least,  is  held  every  other  Friday, 
and  a general  meeting  once  a quarter. 
It  is  as  great  an  honour  to  he  a Trustee 
as  to  be  Knight  of  the  Garter.” 

I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.C.  Walcott,M.A.,F.S.A. 

P.S.  In  the  vol.  for  1759  (xxix.  p. 
268)  there  is  a curious  print  of  the 
“ Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus”  much  re- 
sembling that  in  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries.  It  was  drawn 
from  an  alto-relievo  carving  in  wood; 
and  is  there  said  to  he  the  “ Martyrdom 
of  St.  Amphibalus  :”  a similar  subject 
occurred  in  stained  glass  at  Lullingstone, 
Kent. 


LAMBETH  DEGREES. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  in  your 
Minor  Correspondence  for  March,  I beg 
to  state  that  the  degrees  referred  to  are 
granted  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  25 
Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  which  is  entitled  “An 
Act  concerning  the  Exoneration  of  the 
King’s  Subjects  from  Exactions  and  Im- 
positions heretofore  paid  to  the  See  of 
Rome : and  for  having  Licences  and 
Dispensations  within  this  Realm  with- 
out suing  further  for  the  same.  Sec.  2 
provides  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury shall  have  power  to  grant  “ all 
manner  such  licences,  dispensations,  com- 
positions, faculties,  grants,  receipts,  de- 
legacies, instruments,  and  all  other 
writings  for  causes  not  being  contrary 
or  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  laws  of  God,  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  and  accustomed  to  be  had 
and  obtained  by  your  Highness,  or  any 
of  your  most  noble  progenitors,  or  any 
of  your  or  their  subjects  at  the  See  of 
Rome;”  but  Sect.  4 enacts,  that  where 
the  dispensations,  &c.,  should  be  “of 
such  importance  that  the  tax  for  the 


expedition  thereof  at  Rome  extended  to 
the  sum  of  £4  or  above,”  they  must  he 
confirmed  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal,  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery. 
Both  these  clauses  apply  to  degrees  in 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  granted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lambeth  degrees  in  medicine,  granted 
since  the  2nd  of  August,  1858,  are  of  no 
avail  as  a qualification  to  practice.  See 
sect.  15  of  the  Medical  Act  of  that  year, 
(21  and  22  Viet.  c.  90.) 

An  abstract  of  the  form  of  Letters 
from  the  Archbishop  granting  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  will  be  found  in  “ Notes 
and  Queries,”  Third  Series,  vol.  i.  p. 
133;  and  further  information  on  the 
subject  in  Second  Series,  vol.  xii.  p.456, 
529,  and  Third  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  175, 
238,  254,  336.  I am,  &c. 

Job  J.  Bard  well  Workard,  M.A. 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  March  5,  1864. 

[We  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  further  particulars  of  these 
degrees,  and  of  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were  conferred.] 
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[Under  this  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  in- 
terest ‘which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Sylvanus 
Urban  innjites  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  ‘who  may  thus  preser‘ve 
a record  of  many  things  that  ‘would  other‘wise  pass  a‘way.'\ 


The  Spelman  Correspondence  and  other  rare  MSS. — The  corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  editor  of  the  Concilia,  Glossarium  Archailogicum, 
and  other  learned  works,  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction, 
on  August  14,  1803,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  at  their  house  in  Lei- 
cester-square.  The  series  consisted  of  forty-one  autograph  letters,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  interesting ; — 

Lot  1.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  William  Camden,  one  page  folio,  dated  Westm., 
Tuttle-street,  August  21,  1620.  Very  fine  and  rare.  An  excellent  letter,  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  his  wife,  son,  and  grandson — 3/.  15^. 

Lot  2.  Peiresc  (Nicolas  Claude  Eabri  de),  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  born  1580,  died  1637.  Autograph  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  three  pages  folio,  in  French,  dated  Paris,  January  14,  1620.  Very 
fine  and  rare ; thanking  Sir  Henry  for  having  sent  him  a copy  of  a treatise,  by 
Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  upon  English  warfare,  and  desiring  further  infor- 
mation upon  ancient  duels  and  tournaments  ; Peiresc  describes  an  ancient 
representation  he  had  met  with  respecting  a Christian  knight  engaged  in  an 
encounter  with  two  Saracens  ; with  draught  letter  of  Sir  Henry  accompanying 
the  treatise  referred  to — 5/. 

Lots  3 and  4.  Two  other  autograph  letters  of  Peiresc  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
five  pages  folio,  dated  Paris,  Dec.  21, 1622,  and  June  17,  1623,  with  seal.  Very 
fine  and  rare ; sending  a transcript,  and  also  the  original,  of  a very  curious  MS  , 
being  an  ancient  register  of  St.  Remis  at  Rheims,  and  inquiring  if  the  Rollin 
family  be  not  of  English  derivation — 5/.  IO5. 

Lot  5.  Camden  (William),  antiquary  and  historian,  born  1551,  died  1623. 
Autograph  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  dated  Chesellhurst,  Sept.  19, 1619.  Very 
fine  and  rare — 3/.  15.?. 

Lots  6 — 10.  Usshcr  (James),  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  born  1580,  died  1656. 
Five  autograph  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Fine,  and  very  closely  written, 
eight  pages  folio ; dated  Drogheda,  Armagh,  and  Dublin,  1628-39  ; the  first 
bestowing  great  praise  upon  the  portion  of  the  “ Glossary”  which  was  finished, 
and  lamenting  that  such  a work  should  remain  incomplete.  He  sends  a copy 
of  the  Sy nodus  Fatricii,  and  asks  Sir  Henry  whether  he  cannot,  either  from 
Peiresc  or  some  other  of  his  literary  friends  abroad,  obtain  for  him  a copy  of 
the  Index  Frefectorum  TIrbi,  the  “ Chronicles  of  Prosper,”  or  the  Fasti  Victo- 
riani.  The  fifth  is  an  extremely  interesting  letter.  He  at  great  length  explains 
the  relative  positions  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  bishops,  touches  on  the 
Saxon  Psalter  then  publishing  by  Spelman,  and  concludes  with  the  derivation 
of  the  word  “ collect.”  Fine  and  very  rare.  No  letters  of  Archbishop  Ussher 
have  hitherto  appeared  at  any  public  sale — 22h  15.?.  (Boone.) 
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Lot  11.  Bradsliawe  (Jolin),  Serjeai|jpt-Law,  President  of  the  Court  con- 
voked for  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I.,  med  1659.  A complimentary  autograph 
written  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  one  page  folio;  dated  Westm.,  Aprilis  5,  1627. 
Pine  and  very  rare.  No  entire  letter  of  Bradsliawe  has  ever  before  appeared 
at  any  public  sale*— 5/.  17^.  ^d. 

Otherrare  MSS.  Bichard  the  Third’s  (King  of  England)  sign  manual  (parafe  or 
monogram)  as  King,  to  a warrant  or  order  commanding  the  restitution  of  dower 
to  Anne  Lye,  widow  of  John  Lye,  at  our  Castel  of  Notyngham,  the  ix.  day  of 
Oct. ; one  page  folio,  with  five  prints.  Excessively  rare,  and  in  fine  condition. 
Nearly  all  the  signatures  known  of  Bichard  III.  are  as  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  even  these  are  of  the  greatest  rarity — 11/.  (Bulloek.) 

Lord  Byron.  Autograph  letter,  four  pages  quarto,  to  J.  Cam  Hobhouse, 
dated  Athens,  Pebruary  28, 1811.  Very  fine  and  rare;  unpublished.  His  lord- 
ship  relates  how  he  has  passed  his  time  at  Athens,  and  the  presents  he  has 
received,  with  other  matters.  Hanson  [his  agent]  has  written  him  a letter  of 
advice  to  sell  Newstead,  “which  I will  not,  and  I beg  you,  in  my  name,  to  say 
No,  no,  no  ! If  he  must  sell,  sell  Bochdale.  . . . My  mother  sends  me  a pack  of 
state  scandal  and  newspaper  extracts,  which  one  sees  in  every  seaport  town. 

Hanson,  a — account  of  my  affairs,  though  I can’i  tell  if  he  speaks 

truth  or  not,  his  letter  being  quite  facetious ; a pretty  time  for  joking  when 
a man  is  in  Greece  and  his  property  involved.” — 6/.  IBs. 

Ba.ke  and  Curious  Books. — A valuable  selection  of  works  from  the  library 
of  a well-known  collector,  comprising  some  rare  and  curious  pieces,  and  a very 
remarkable  series  of  chap-books,  garlands,  and  merriments,  was  disposed  of  on 
Nov.  21, 1863,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  at  their  house  in  Wellington- 
street.  Strand.  Among  the  more  interesting  and  important  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Lot  4.  “ Herodoti  Historia,  lib.  ix.,  Gr.  ex  optimis  exeraplaribus  eraendavit 
ac  notas  criticas  adjecit  G.  H.  Schaefer,”  4 vols.,  8vo.  The  only  copy  printed 
on  vellum,  very  elegantly  bound  in  maroon  morocco,  by  Zaehnsdorf,  “ Lipsiee 
e Libraria  Sommeria,”  1800-3;  a beautiful  edition.  The  Greek  character  is 
firm,  clear,  and  without  contractions.  This  copy  was  intended  for  the  library 
of  the  late  John  Earl  Spencer,  but  the  learned  editor’s  intentions  were  never 
carried  out.  Neither  Dibdin,  Van  Praet,  nor  Brunet  notices  a copy  having 
been  printed  on  vellum — 11/.  Ss.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  7.  “Wyther  (George)  Abuses  stript  and  whipt ;”  or  Satirical  Essays; 
a Satyre,  dedicated  to  his  Majestic,  by  George  Wyther.  The  “ Shepherds 
Hunting,”  being  certaine  eglogs  written  during  the  author’s  imprisonment  in 
the  Marshalsey.  Beautiful  copies,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  in  the  original  calf 
binding. — 13/.  (Jackson.) 

Lot  27.  '' Polychronicon  (The),”  in  which  book  been  comprysed  bryfely 
many  wonderful  Hystoryes,  made  in  Latin,  by  Banulfe  Higden,  Monke  of 
Chester,  Englished  by  one  Trevisa,  Vicarye  of  Barkley,  in  1357;  symply 
emprynted  now  and  sette  in  forme  by  one  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a lytill  em- 
belyshed  fro  the  old  makynge.  The  title,  last  leaf  of  index,  and  printer’s  device 
in  facsimile.  Small  4to.,  black  letter,  dark  morocco,  by  Bedford.  “West- 
minstre,  Wynkyn  He  Worde,”  1495.  This  edition  is,  in  point  of  contents, 
tlie  same  as  the  more  rare  and  valuable  one  printed  by  Caxton,  possessing  the 
continuation  by  him  from  a.d.  1358  to  1460,  the  first  yeare  of  Kynge  Ed- 
wardc  IV. — 24/.  (Willis.) 
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Lot  28.  “Nichols  (John)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester,” folio,  maps  and  plates,  vol.  i.  small  paper,  part  2,  large  paper ; voL  ii. 
parts  1 and  2,  large  paper ; vol.  iii.  part  1,  large  paper  | vol.  iv.  parts  1 and  2, 
large  paper  ; all  in  an  uncut  state,  1795— -1815  ; to  complete  this  intrinsically 
valuable  topographical  production- — the  rarest  of  all  the  county  histories—- 
vol.  iii.  part  2,  containing  the  account  of  West  Goscole  Hundred,  is  required— 
18/.  (Uphara.) 

Lot  13.  “Kenilworth.”— A letter,  wherein  part  of  the  entertainment  untoo 
the  Queenz  Majesty,  at  Killingwoorth  Castle,  in  Warwickshier,  in  this  soomerz 
progres,  1575,  iz  signified  from  a freend  officer  attendant  in  the  Coourt  unto 
his  frend  a citizen  merchaunt  of  London ; black  letter,  very  curious  and  rare 
— 9/.  (Jackson.) 

Lot  70.  Chap-books,  Garlands,  Merriments,  &c. — -An  extraordinary  collec- 
tion formed  about  the  year  1801,  including  “The  Friar  and  the  Boy,  or  the 
young  Piper’s  Pleasant  Pastime,”  “Rochester’s  Joaks,  with  the  diverting 
Frolicks  and  Fancies  of  King  Charles  and  his  Concubines;”  “Simple  Simon’s 
Misfortunes  and  his  Wife  Margery’s  Cruelty;”  “The  Jolly  Sailor’s  Garland;” 
“ The  Windsor  Lady ;”  “ Love  in  a Tub,  or  the  Merchant  Outwitted “ The 
Croydon  Forresters,  or  the  History  of  Collin  Meager  and  Jenny  Wood “ The 
Welsh  Wedding,”  shewing  how  Shon-ap-Morgan  rode  up  to  London  upon 
a goat  to  get  a wife,  with  his  comical  courtship  and  marriage ; “ Yorrick 
Turned  Trimmer,”  with  the  three  plates,  &c. ; in  54  vols.  duodecimo.  A won- 
derful series,  nearly  all  printed  in  the  last  century— 37/.  (Bumstead.) 

Lot  190.  “ Greene,  Orpharion,  wherein  is  discovered  a musicall  Concorde  of 
pleasant  Histories,  many  sweet  Moodes,  graced  with  such  harmonious  dis- 
cords, as  agreeing  in  a delightful  Closse ; they  sound  both  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  ear ;”  small  4to.,  black  letter,  fine  copy,  very  rare ; at  London,  printed 
for  Edward  White,  1599—10  guineas.  (Pickering.) 

Lot  207.  Decker,  T. — “Knight’s  Conjuring  done  in  Earnest  discovered  in 
Jest;”  small  4to.,  fine  copy,  morocco,  extremely  rare;  printed  by  T.  C.  for 
William  Early,  “and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  Gratious-streete,”  1607— • 
12/.  15.?.  (Jackson.) 

Lot  210.  Nash,  T. — “ Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabrieli  Harvey’s 
Hunt  is  up,  containing  a full  answere  to  the  eldest  Sonne  of  the  Halter- 
maker  ;”  a remarkably  fine  copy,  thin  4to.,  morocco ; printed  at  London  by 
John  Hunter,  1596 — 10/.  15^.  (Pickering.) 

Lot  220.  “ The  Romance  of  Sir  Launfall ;”  unique  fragments  of  this  most 
curious  early  English  metrical  romance.  Black  letter,  n.  d.  The  only  frag- 
ment of  this  remarkably  curious  poem  hitherto  known  consists  of  a portion  of 
a single  leaf,  particularly  described  at  the  end  of  the  folio  catalogue  of  the 
Douce  Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Launfall’s  name  is  spelt  Lamwell 
in  this  copy.  The  present  fragments  consist  of  two  perfect  and  six  imperfect 
leaves — 3/.  18.?,  (Jackson.) 

Lot  249.  Boucher  (Rev.  Jonathan).  — “ Manuscript  Collections  for  a Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,”  intended  to  form  a supplement  to 
the  various  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Webster,  and  Dr.  Richardson.  In 
a yjhilological  point  of  view  these  manuscripts  are  of  great  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  provincialisms  noted,  but  also  in  respect  of 
a quantity  of  words  to  be  found  in  early  writers,  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
lexicographers  entirely— 10  guineas.  (Holmes.) 
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Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  By 
William  Foestth,  M.A.,  Q.C.  (Mur- 
ray.)— In  tins  work,  Mr.  Forsyth  has, 
as  he  tells  us,  endeavoured  to  take  a view 
of  the  life  of  Cicero  equally  removed 
from  the  indiscriminating  panegyric  of 
Middleton,  and  the  very  depreciatory 
estimate  of  Drumann ; he  inclines,  how- 
ever, to  the  encomiastic  party  himself. 
Hence  several  passages  in  his  hero’s  life 
that  have  been  usually  condemned  are 
presented  with  “extenuating  circum- 
stances,” and  even  his  confessed  failings 
are  made  to  “lean  to  virtue’s  side.” 
The  authority  for  this  is  usually  Cicero’s 
own  letters,  passages  of  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  pressed  further  than  they 
fairly  ought.  Still  the  reader  has  be- 
fore him  the  means  of  forming  his  own 
opinion,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  work  in 
general.  Its  style  is  fluent,  and,  what 
is  unusual  in  classic  biographies,  so  many 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  things  and 
persons  of  modern  times,  that  we  almost 
forget  that  we  are  reading  of  an  orator 
and  consul  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
which  is  no  mean  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  skill,  this  being  the  effect 
that  he  has  really  set  himself  to  pro- 
duce ; for  he  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom 
in  his  Preface,  that  “the  more  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  regard  the  ancients 
as  persons  of  like  passions  as  ourselves, 
and  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  idea 
of  them  as  fathei's,  husbands,  friends, 
and  gentlemen,  the  better  we  shall  un- 
derstand them.”  The  book  is  set  off" 
with  a number  of  very  good  illustra- 
tions, which  mostly  represent  the  modern 
aspect  of  places  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Cicero,  and  will  be  found  plea- 
sant reading,  even  though  some  of  its 
conclusions  may  not  be  adopted  by  the 
scholar. 


Lucasfa.  The  Poems  of  Richard 
Lovelace,  Esq.  Edited  by  W.  Caeew 
Hazlitt.  (J.  R.  Smith.)— -We  are  glad 
to  see  the  poems  of  the  gallant  Love- 
lace again  brought  before  the  world, 
and  all  that  can,  perhaps,  now  be  re- 
covered as  to  his  brief,  unhappy  life, 
laid  before  the  reader.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
searched  the  Parliamentary  Journals 
and  other  sources  of  information,  but 
he  candidly  confesses  that  he  can  add 
little  to  Wood’s  notice;  he,  however, 
urges  reasons  for  believing  that  the  story 
of  the  abject  distress  of  Lovelace’s  latter 
years  is  greatly  exaggerated.  We  should 
be  glad  if  this  could  be  conclusively 
shewn ; but  as  utter  destitution  was  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  appears  to  us  as  in 
no  way  incredible  that  a man  who,  like 
Lovelace,  had  demonstrated  his  loyalty 
both  with  sword  and  pen  should  be 
treated  wdth  the  extremity  of  rigour, 
and  so  be  reduced  to  the  deplorable 
state  that  Wood  and  Aubrey  assert. 


Diary  of  Mary,  Countess  Coivger, 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  1714—1720.  (Murray.)- Con- 
sidering the  violence  of  political  parties 
at  the  time,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  but  few  illustrations  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  have  come  down  to  us, 
in  the  shape  of  Diaries,  Correspondence, 
&c.  No  doubt  such  materials  of  history 
were  produced  then  as  at  other  times, 
but  the  interests  or  the  fears  of  the 
writers  and  recipients  were  liable  to 
sudden  shocks,  according  to  the  appa- 
rent stability  or  otherwise  of  the  new 
dynasty,  and  many  a letter  that  we 
should  be  now  glad  to  possess  was  de- 
stroyed, from  the  fear  of  possible  conse- 
quences. Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
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fate  of  many  papers  belonging  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  when  he  was 
accused  by  Layer  of  being  concerned  in 
a plot  for  a French  invasion.  His  wife 
hastily  burnt  them,  and  also  destroyed 
a large  portion  of  a Diary  that  she  had 
herself  kept  during  her  attendance  at 
court.  What  remains  is  published  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  its  value  is  so 
considerable,  that  we  can  but  regret  the 
destruction  of  the  rest. 

Lady  Cowper  was  the  second  wife  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  a woman  of  wit  and 
beauty,  as  her  writings,  and  her  por- 
trait by  Kneller,  sufficiently  prove.  She 
was  a Clavering,  an  old  north  country 
family,  several  members  of  which  took 
arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  but  she  seems  to  have  fully 
adopted  the  politics  of  her  husband, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a strenuous 
advocate  of  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
What  remains  of  her  Diary  is  in  two 
unconnected  portions  : one,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  rising  in  1715,  to  the 
history  of  which  it  contributes  several 
particulars  of  considerable  importance; 
and  another,  which  may  he  said  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  formal,  and  by 
no  means  cordial  reconciliation  of  the 
King  to  his  son  in  1720.  Lady  Cow- 
per’s  pictures  of  the  court  of  George  I. 
are  by  no  means  flattering,  but  the  ge- 
neral impression  left  by  her  narrative  is, 
that  in  the  unseemly  family  quarrels 
that  occupied  so  large  a portion  of  his 
reign,  the  King  was  less  to  blame  than 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  that 
all  three  were  the  victims  of  those 
astute  politicians,  Walpole,  Sunderland, 
and  Townshend,  who  widened  the  breach 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Many 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  manners  of 
the  times  occur,  which  relieve  the  detail 
of  petty  court  intrigue,  and  the  Editor 
has  supplied  all  needful  explanations  in 
a series  of  brief  notes.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  volume,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  court  of  the  first  Hanoverian 
sovereign,  and  our  only  regret  is,  that 
the  intervening  years  of  the  Diary  are 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  By 
William  Bland,  M.R.S.A.  Second 
Edition.  (Longman  and  Co.)— This  is 
a sensible,  practical  treatise  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  by  a gentleman  well 
qualified  from  a life’s  experience.  No 
business  or  profession  is  more  difficult 
to  learn,  or  more  hazard^ous,  than  that 
of  the  agriculturist;  and  yet  people 
venture  into  it  with  more  confidence 
and  temerity  than  they  approach  any 
other  avocation.  It  is  a matter  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  to  see  capital  embarked 
in  farming  speculations  by  persons  per- 
fectly void  of  that  training  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  success,  and  to  witness 
the  ruin  or  the  embarrassment  of  the 
adventurers.  The  failure  chiefly  arises 
from  that  over-confidence  and  presump- 
tion which  blind  people  to  their  igno- 
rance, and  hinder  thought  and  calcu- 
lation until  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Bland  does  not  flatter  the  in- 
cautious by  painting  the  fields  of  the 
farmer  as  a garden  of  flowers  of  gold ; 
but  he  explains  clearly  and  forcibly  what 
every  man  must  do  who  wishes  to  make 
agriculture  profitable ; he  tells  him  how 
he  must  study  and  know  the  nature  of 
the  soil;  how  and  why  he  must  work 
it;  how  far  he  can  work  it  by  its  in- 
nate energies  without  manures;  when 
and  how  to  apply  manures ; the  rotation 
of  crops;  the  fallow  or  repose  of  the 
land  after  crops;  and  other  important 
lessons  which  must  be  learned,  and 
learned  thoroughly,  by  all  who  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  with  a view  to 
gain.  So  lucidly  are  these  and  other 
principles  of  the  science  laid  down  in 
this  little  book,  that  even  the  experi- 
enced farmer  will  be  sure  to  find  some- 
thing he  did  not  know  before,  while  the 
amateur  and  novice  may  obtain  a foun- 
dation for  success  which,  without  such 
instruction,  would  be  precarious  or  im- 
possible. 

As  horticulture  is  agriculture  on  a 
very  reduced  and  limited  scale,  Mr. 
Bland’s  book  may  also  be  recommended 
to  the  gardener,  were  it  only  to  give 
clear  ideas  of  what  the  soil  is  capable  of 
when  properly  worked,  and  treated  upon 
3 Q. 
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true  principles  instead  of  chance  or 
without  theory. 

Shalcespeariana.  — Numerous  works 
have  reached  us  on  tlie  present  engross- 
ing subject  of  Shakespeare,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  confine  our  notice  to  two, 
each  of  which  has  some  peculiar  merits. 
First  we  place  Bible  Truths,  with  Shah- 
spearian  ^Parallels,  by  James  Beown 
(Whittaker  and  Co.),  the  nature  of 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
title,  and  in  which  the  idea  on  which  it 
is  based  is  very  well  carried  out.  The 
other  is  a more  elaborate  work,  entitled 
The  Reference  ShaTcspere  : a Memorial 
^Edition  of  ShaJcspere’s  Plays,  contain- 
ing 11,600  References.  Compiled  by 
John  B.  Maesh,  Manchester.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Marsh  has 
evidently  devoted  a very  great  deal  of 
pains  to  this  effort  to  make  Shakespeare 
self-interpreting.  Taking  the  text  as  he 
found  it  in  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke,  he  has 
arranged  the  more  prominent  subjects 
under  372  heads,  and  points  out  about 
6,500  passages  which  he  considers  mu- 
tually illustrative,  by  means  of  11,600 
references.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  ap- 
positeness of  many  of  these  illustrations, 
hut  their  being  thus  brought  together 
is  suggestive,  and  calculated  to  be  a very 
considerable  help  to  all  who  wish  to  un- 
derstand what  they  read.  The  two 
books  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
together. 


Roman  Bath. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Scarth  is  about 
to  publish,  by  subscription,  a quarto 
volume,  with  some  forty  illustrations, 
intituled  Aquce  Solis,  being  notices  of 
Roman  Bath.  The  work,  which  will 
form  a very  acceptable  companion  to 
Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  “Roman  London,” 
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will  give  a description  of  all  the  Roman 
remains  which  have  been  found  in  and 
around  the  city  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  illustrations  of  the  vestiges  of  tem- 
ples and  other  structures,  also  of  altars, 
inscriptions,  tombs,  weapons,  and  im- 
plements, personal  ornaments,  and  other 
remains,  and  a map  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  at  the  Roman  period.  It  will 
contain  all  that  has  been  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Guidot,  Ly- 
sons,  Warner,  Carter,  and  others  who 
have  written  on  the  Roman  Antiquities 
of  Bath,  and  also  whatever  has  been 
discovered  since  their  works  were  pub- 
lished. Incorrect  readings  of  the  In- 
scriptions will  be  amended,  and  several 
additional  inscriptions  given.  The  work 
will  also  contain  an  account  of  many 
Roman  villas,  the  sites  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath ; also  a notice  of  the  Roman  Roads 
which  passed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
Camps  and  Earthworks  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. As  the  readers  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  are  well  aware,  the 
archaeological  investigations  of  the  last 
few  years  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  part  of 
England,  and  as  it  is  now  many  years 
since  Mr.  Warner  published  his  “ Illus- 
trations” and  his  “ History,”  a work  on 
the  subject  from  so  competent  a writer 
as  Mr.  Scarth  cannot  fail  to  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. The  Illustrations  we  are  as- 
sured will  be  executed  with  the  greatest 
care  by  an  artist  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  all  who  take  interest  in  the  vestiges 
of  Roman  sway  in  Britain  will  do  well 
to  send  in  their  names  as  subscribers, 
either  to  Mr.  Peach,  bookseller,  Bath, 
or  to  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London.  The 
price,  to  them,  will  be  a guinea,  but  to 
non -subscribers,  twenty-five  shillings. 
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Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurre^ices,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 

Dtjeikg  the  past  month,  the  war  between  the  German  Powers  and 
the  Danes  has  been  rather  languidly  carried  on.  The  Danes,  though 
so  greatly  outnumbered  as  to  have  no  fair  chance  in  the  field,  have 
as  yet  stubbornly  defended  the  strong  positions  of  Diippel  and  the  Isle 
of  Alsen,  in  Schleswig,  and  Fredericia,  in  Jutland,  and  they  have  in- 
flicted a defeat  on  the  Prussian  naval  squadron  off’  Swinemiinde.  Their 
unflinching  courage  has  procured  them  much  sympathy  in  England, 
which  has  taken  the  shape  of  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  friendly  intervention  of  other  Powers  may  soon  bring  this  most  un- 
equal war  to  an  end. 

In  America  it  appears  that  the  Federals  have  failed  in  several  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  the  withholding  of  any  details  is 
taken  to  prove  that  their  losses  have  been  very  severe. 

At  home,  the  christening  of  the  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  a most  destructive  inundation  at  Sheffield,  have  been  the 
principal  events  of  the  month,  and  will  be  found  detailed  below. 


Maech  10. 

The  Royal  Christening. — On  this  day, 
which  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark, 
their  infant  son  was  admitted  by  bap- 
tism into  the  Christian  Church.  The 
ceremony,  at  which  Her  Majesty  was 
present,  was  performed  in  the  private 
chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  quality  of  the  company,  bore 
60  little  resemblance  to  the  royal  bap- 
tisms of  former  days,  as  to  occasion  con- 
siderable disappointment. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
but  Her  Majesty  arrived  shortly  after. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Sir  Geo.  Grey,  Earl  De  Grey  and 
Ripon,  and  many  of  the  chief  officers  of 
State  assembled  in  the  lower  dining- 
room of  the  Palace ; there  were  also 
present  nearly  all  the  foreign  ministers, 


and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Court.  At  half-past  twelve  they  were 
conducted  to  the  seats  within  the  chapel. 
At  the  altar  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dean 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Chapels  Royal;  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Almoner ; 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Clerk  of  the 
Closet ; the  Rev.  H.  Howarth,  B.D., 
Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square ; 
the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Gerard 
Wellesley,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  resident 
Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty;  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Chap- 
lain to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and 
the  Princess  Helena  (representing  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia)  acted  as  sponsors.  The  other 
sponsors  were  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
representing  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  - Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg;  Prince  John  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
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Sonderburg  - Glucksburg,  representing 
the  King  of  Denmark;  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg  - Strelitz,  representing 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ; 
Prince  Alfred ; and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, representing  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse. 

Within  the  chapel  two  rows  of  chairs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Queen,  the 
sponsors,  and  the  Eoyal  personages  in- 
vited to  be  present.  The  principal  com- 
partments, or  pews,  of  which  there  are 
four  (two  on  either  side  of  the  chapel), 
were  assigned  to  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers  connected  with  the  Royal 
family,  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  to 
the  other  official  dignitaries  who  were 
present  without  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  ceremony.  The  altar  was  lined 
with  crimson  velvet,  panelled  with  gold 
lace;  the  church  plate  was  displayed, 
and  seats  of  crimson  and  gold  were 
ranged  within  the  rails  for  the  officiating 
clergy.  The  font  was  placed  in  advance 
of  the  Jiaut  pas  immediately  at  the  head 
of  the  two  rows  of  chairs  above-men- 
tioned. The  font  itself  is  a tazza  of  silver 
gilt,  the  rim  representing  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  water-lily,  whilst  the  base 
is  grouped  with  cherubs  playing  the  lyre: 
in  front  are  the  Eoyal  arm.s.  The  font 
was  placed  on  a fluted  plinth  of  white 
and  gold.  Over  the  altar  was  a fine 
piece  of  tapestry,  representing  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour. 

When  the  visitors  were  seated,  the 
Queen  (who  was  dressed  in  black  silk 
and  crape),  attended  by  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  the  Lady  Churchill,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  and  by  the  Lord  de 
Tabley  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  K.C.B.,  took  her  place  as  one  of 
the  sponsors,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  other  royal  personages  accom- 
panying her.  The  service  commenced 
with  a chorale,  which  was  followed  by 
the  anthem  by  Palestrina,  “I  will  give 
thanks  to  Thee,  O Lord."’^ 

When  the  music  ceased  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Chamberlain  to  the  Princess  of 
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Wales,  conducted  the  infant  Prince  into 
the  chapel.  His  Eoyal  Highness  being 
carried  by  the  head  nurse  (Mrs.  Clark), 
and  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield, one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
chamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Royal  infant  was  attired  in  a robe  of 
Honiton  lace,  the  same  that  was  worn 
by  his  Royal  father  at  his  christening, 
with  a cap  of  Honiton  lace,  a cloak  of 
crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and 
a mantle  of  white  satin  edged  with 
Honiton  lace.  When  the  Archbishop 
commenced  the  prayer,  “Almighty,  ever- 
living  God,”  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield 
gave  the  infant  Prince  to  the  Queen,  who 
handed  him  to  the  Archbishop.  On  reach- 
ing the  portion  of  the  service  for  the 
naming  of  the  child,  the  Archbishop  de- 
manded of  the  sponsors  how  it  should  be 
named.  The  Queen  answered,  Albeet 
ViCTOE  Cheistiax  Edwaed,  and  His 
Grace  accordingly  baptized  it  in  those 
names.  The  ceremony  concluded  with 
the  performance  of  Haydn’s  grand 
chorus  from  the  “ Creation,”  “ The 
heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God.” 

After  the  service  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Green  Drawing-room  and 
Picture  Gallery,  and  shortly  afterwards 
partook  of  a collation  with  the  Royal 
family  in  the  supper -room,  which  had 
been  beautifully  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  subsequently  gave  a banquet  at 
Marlborough  House ; and  after  the  ban- 
quet their  Royal  Highnesses  received 
an  evening  party.  Several  of  the  Royal 
tradespeople  illuminated  their  houses. 

In  a notice  of  Royal  Christenings,  in 
the  “ Morning  Herald,”  we  have  the 
following  account  of  the  pompous  cere- 
monial at  the  christening  of  the  in- 
fant prince  who  afterwards  became 
Charles  II. : — 

“ Charles  I.  was  baptized  privately, 
owing  to  his  great  weakness,  and  his 
first  son  who  died  was  baptized  Charles 
James  just  in  time.  But  Charles  made 
amends  for  the  character  of  the  cere- 
monies at  his  own  and  his  first-born’s 
christenings  when  his  second  son  was 
baptized  in  1630  on  Sunday,  the  27th 
of  June,  or  exactly  four  weeks  after  his 
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birth.  Before  Evensong,  four  chaplains, 
the  members  of  the  choir,  and  the  ver- 
gers went  in  procession  to  the  nursery, 
the  clergy  wearing  the  gorgeous  vest- 
ments which  have  since  fallen  into  dis- 
use. From  the  apartments  emerged 
the  procession,  the  Prince  being  carried 
under  a cloth  of  gold  canopy,  and  when 
the  train  had  arrived  at  the  chapel,  the 
Prince  was  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  was  Dean  of  the  chapel, 
and  who  took  chief  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. As  the  procession  moved  up  the 
nave  of  St.  James’s  the  organ  played 
a joyous  air,  and  when  the  proper  places 
had  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  font,  on  the  right  side  of  which 
were  the  sponsors,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  for  the 
King  and  the  Queen-Mother  of  France, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  for  the 
Palsgrave  Frederick,  Evensong  was  com- 
menced, the  King  being  in  his  royal 
pew,  and  the  peers  and  peeresses  in  their 
stalls,  according  to  their  sex.  At  the 
appointed  break  in  the  service  the  bap- 
tismal office  was  commenced.  Two 
Countesses  bore  the  Prince’s  train,  and 
the  child  was  christened  by  Laud,  who 
received  the  name  from  ‘the  gossips,’ 
to  whom  the  King  sent  a gentleman- 
usher  ‘signifying  his  pleasure  what  the 
name  of  the  Prince  should  be.’  The 
ceremony  being  concluded.  Evening- 
prayer  was  said  to  its  close,  when  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  was  sung,  after 
which  Garter  and  the  heralds  proclaimed 
the  style  and  titles.  Then,  the  organ 
playing  the  Offertory,  the  month-old 
infant  was  carried  to  the  altar,  where 
he  made  an  offering  by  deputy,  the 
sponsors  following  the  example.  The 
Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  the  Prince 
in  the  chapel  his  christening  cup,  in  the 
shape  of  a jewel  worth  £7,000  or  £8,000, 
and  so  generous  was  this  lady  that  her 
presents  could  hardly  have  cost  less 
than  £11,000  or  £12,000,  a prodigious 
sum  in  those  days,  and  equal  to  at  least 
half  as  much  again  of  our  money.  She 
gave  to  the  wet-nurse  a gold  chain 
worth  £200,  to  the  other  nurse  and  the 
midwife  services  of  plate,  to  the  cradle- 
rockers  each  a silver  cup,  a salt-cellar, 
and  a dozen  of  spoons.  To  the  knights 
who  accompanied  her  ponderous  car- 
riage she  gave  £50  each,  and  to  the 
coachman  £50,  while  the  running  foot- 
men had  £10  each.  After  the  ceremony 
the  guns  were  fired,  the  bells  rung,  and 
in  the  streets  bonfires  were  lit  to  testify 
to  the  Royal  and  tlie  popular  joy.” 
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Maech  11. 

Inundation  at  Sheffield. — A little  be- 
fore midnight  on  this  day,  the  Bradfield 
reservoir  of  the  Sheffield  water-works 
burst,  and  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
losses  of  life  that  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  manufacturing  district  was  the  result. 

The  origin  of  the  accident  and  the 
first  indications  of  danger  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Gunson,  the  resident 
engineer,  who  considered  the  embank- 
ment as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
work  he  had  ever  superintended.  He 
was  on  the  spot  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  week,  and  he 
left  it  in  so  satisfactory  a state  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  go  on  the  day  of  the 
accident.  The  high  wind  and  tempestu- 
ous weather,  however,  induced  him  to 
visit  the  place,  and  he  found  the  navvies 
diligently  prosecuting  their  occupation 
near  one  of  the  ends  of  the  embank- 
ment. An  hour  or  so  after  the  men  had 
left,  a farm  labourer,  crossing  the  em- 
bankment, found  a crack  near  the  centre, 
and  immediately  ran  to  warn  the  nav- 
vies living  near;  he  also  set  off  after  Mr. 
Gunson,  and,  as  the  latter  had  had  to 
stop  on  the  road,  he  was  overtaken  and 
went  back.  When  he  got  near  the 
place,  the  navvies  who  had  been  first 
warned,  and  had  been  to  the  crack,  told 
him  that  it  was  a false  alarm,  and  that 
all  was  right.  He  went,  however,  to 
the  spot,  and  next  proceeded  to  the 
weir.  The  water  was  not  running  over 
it,  shewing  that  the  dam  was  not  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  As  a measure 
of  precaution,  Mr.  Gunson  determined 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  water  by  blow- 
ing up  the  weir  with  gunpowder,  and  di- 
rected the  men  to  fire  a shot.  They  made 
the  attempt,  but  whether  the  powder 
did  not  ignite,  or  they  had  not  time  to 
complete  the  work  before  the  catastrophe 
took  place,  seems  uncertain.  While  the 
men  were  about  the  firing  of  the  shot, 
Mr.  Gunson,  with  the  foreman  of  the 
works,  went  back  with  lanterns  to  the 
crack,  to  see  if  it  shewed  any  symptoms 
of  enlargement.  The  foreman  crossed  it, 
and  Mr.  Gunson  was  stepping  across 
when  the  water  burst  in  a torrent  through 
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the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  he  had 
the  narrowest  possible  escape  with  his 
life.  The  breach  once  made,  rapidly 
widened,  till,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
the  whole  mass  of  water  poured  through 
it,  leaving  a ravine  110  yards  wide  and 
70  feet  deep,  and  rushed  down  the  nar- 
row gorge  formed  by  the  Loxley  and 
Stannington  hills  into  Sheffield  itself. 
From  Bradfield,  where  the  reservoir 
burst,  down  the  course  of  the  rivers  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  the  country 
was  laid  waste.  The  reservoir  covered 
an  area  of  seventy -six  acres,  and  would 
hold  114,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
The  embankment,  which  crossed  the  end 
of  the  valley,  and  was  three  hundred 
yards  long,  was  an  enormous  erection 
with  an  average  height  of  eighty-five 
feet,  and  forty  feet  in  thickness.  Be- 
tween Matlock  and  Hillsborough,  a dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  was  caused.  Within  the  tract  whole 
rows  of  houses  were  swept  entirely  away, 
in  three  of  which  alone  there  were 
twenty -five  lives  lost.  In  the  opposite 
row  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned,  and  scarcely  any  of  their 
bodies  have  been  discovered.  The  flood 
seems  to  have  swept  off  everything  be- 
fore it,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Loxley 
and  the  Eevelin  to  the  Don.  Between 
Wardsend  and  Sheffield  on  the  Don, 
numerous  bodies  were  seen  lying  amid 
the  mud  and  ruins.  There  were  four- 
teen in  one  place,  ten  in  another,  and 
thirteen  in  a third.  At  Neepsend  nine 
hundred  acres  of  gardens  were  devastat- 
ed, and  whole  families  were  swept  away. 
From  the  reservoir  to  Sheffield  is  a dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  and  the  havoc  along 
the  route  was  fearful.  The  sentinel  at 
the  barracks  as  he  paced  near  the  outer 
wall  heard  the  roar  of  the  flood,  and  in 
a few  seconds  he  was  battling  for  his 
life  amidst  mud  and  water ; despite  the 
alarm  which  he  raised  two  children  were 
drowned  in  the  barracks,  while  their 
parents  were  dragged  out  seemingly 
half  dead.  At  Sheffield  itself  the  sound 
of  the  torrent  was  heard  at  about  a 
quarter  past  twelve.  At  first  there 
iicems  to  have  been  a hissing  kind  of 
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noise,  then  a loud,  long,  terrible  roar, 
and  the  flood  burst  in  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  demolishing  bridges  and 
swelling  the  stream  of  the  Don  with 
the  accumulated  waters,  thickly  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  that  woeful  ruin  which 
had  transpired  above.  A considerable 
part  of  the  town  was  inundated,  several 
lives  were  lost,  and  a great  destruction 
of  property  occurred.  At  day-break  the 
fearful  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  became  known  j the  swollen 
river  also  told  its  tale  in  the  wreck  of 
property  and  the  frequent  corpses  which 
went  floating  by  on  the  turbid  stream. 
When  the  flood  had  reached  its  height 
the  water  rapidly  subsided,  leaving  the 
marks  of  its  presence  in  the  streets  of 
Sheffield,  which  were  in  many  places 
knee-deep  in  mud.  Several  bodies  re- 
covered were  partially  dressed,  while 
others  were  entirely  naked,  their  cloth- 
ing having  been  literally  torn  from  their 
bodies  by  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
Carried  away  by  the  furious  current, 
several  bodies  were  found  in  most  ex- 
traordinary places — two  having  been 
washed  among  the  carriages  in  the 
Midland  station.  The  cast-iron  bridge 
leading  from  the  Crofts  to  Nursery- 
street  was  entirely  demolished.  The 
entire  front  of  the  Manchester  Railway 
Hotel  was  broken  in.  Several  low  build- 
ings on  the  vrater’s  edge,  near  the 
Nursery  corn-mill,  were  swept  away, 
and  a number  of  horses,  pigs,  &c.,  with 
them.  All  the  houses  in  Nursery-street 
were  submerged  five  or  six  feet  in  water, 
and  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  between  the  corn-mill  and  Lady’s- 
bridge,  suffered  greatly.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  neighbourhood  were,  however, 
more  easily  able  to  extricate  themselves 
than  the  residents  of  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  with  which  the  Nursery  abounds. 
Very  considerable  damage  to  property 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  far  below  Sheffield,  but,  as  is  be- 
lieved, not  any  loss  of  life,  though 
corpses  were  picked  up  even  in  Don- 
caster. 

From  the  last  returns  that  can  be 
procured,  it  appears  certain  that  at 
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least  270  persons  have  perished,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  is 
roughly  estimated  at  near  £1,000,000. 
Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
on  Monday,  the  14th  of  March,  attended 
at  a meeting  at  Sheffield,  when  a sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  survivors 
was  set  on  foot,  which  has  been  liberally 
responded  to.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  civil 
engineer,  by  direction  of  the  Home 


Secretary,  examined  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  and  in  consequence  of  his  evi- 
dence, which  was  in  strict  agreement 
with  that  of  other  competent  authori- 
ties, the  coroner’s  jury  have  returned 
a verdict,  ascribing  the  calamity  to  the 
want  of  that  engineering  skill  and  at- 
tention which  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  demanded. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  njohich  the  Appointment  or  Return 
appeared. 


Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

Feh.  19.  Michael  Richard  Barry,  esq.,  to 
be  Queen’s  Advocate  for  H.M.’s  Forts  and 
Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

William  Branch  Pollard,  esq.,  jun.,  to  be 
Colonial  Civil  Engineer  and  Overseer  of  Public 
Works  for  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana. 

George  Brackenbury,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s  Con- 
sul at  Madrid,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  at  Charente. 

Feh.  26.  To  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order 
of  the  Bath,  viz  : — 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  K.C.B. 
(Civil),  with  temporary  rank  as  Vice-Admiral 
while  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  Station. 

Rear-Adm.  Augustus  Leopold  Kuper,  C.B., 
with  temporary  rank  as  Vice-Acim.  while  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  East  Indian  and  China 
Station. 

To  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Military  Di- 
vision of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the 
said  Most  Honourable  Order,  viz.  : — 

Capt.  Sir  Wm.  S.  Wiseman,  bart.,  R.N. 

Capt.  Francis  Wm.  Sullivan,  R.N. 

Lieut.-Col.  Dominic  Jacotin  Gamble,  Deputy- 
Quartermaster-Gen.  to  the  Forces  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

ii/em.— The  name  of  Lieut.-Col.  Chas.  Wilson 
Austen,  2nd  Battalion  14th  Regt.,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Her  Majesty,  and  he  would  have 
been  nominated  a Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  had  not  his  death  been  officially  re- 
ported. 

Don  Feodomiro  de  Avendano  approved  of 
as  Vice-Consul  at  Cardiff  for  H.M.  the  Queen 
of  Spain. 

March  1.  Thomas  Thorneycroft,  esq.,  of 
Tettenhall  Wood,  Wolverhampton,  to  be  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Stafford,  in  the  room  of  Geo. 
Briscoe,  esq.,  of  Elmhurst-hall,  Lichfield ; and 


Boscawen  Trevor  Griffith,  esq.,  of  Trevalyn- 
hall,  Wrexham,  to  be  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Denbigh,  in  the  room  of  John  Lloyd  Wynne, 
esq.,  of  Coedcoch,  Abergele. 

Mr.  Edmond  de  Laya  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Edinburgh  for  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

Mr.  George  Newenham  Harvey  approved  of 
as  Vice-Consul  at  Cork  for  H.R.H.  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin. 

March  8.  Sir  James  Horn  Burnett  having 
been  appointed  H.M.’s  Lieut,  of  the  County 
of  Kincardine,  he  this  day  took  and  subscribed 
the  oath  appointed  to  be  taken  thereupon  in- 
stead of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration. 

Don  Eduardo  Badia  y Ortiz  de  Zdniga  ap- 
proved of  as  Vice-Consul  in  London  for  H.M. 
the  Queen  of  Spain. 

March  11.  Joseph  William  Truteh,  esq.,  to 
be  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works 
and  Surveyor- Gen.  for  the  Colony  of  British 
Columbia. 

March  15.  John  Shanks  Moffatt,  esq.,  to  be 
a Member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Feh.  19.  Borough  of  Brighton. — Henry  Moor, 
esq.,  of  Clarendon-terr.,  Brighton,  in  the  room 
of  Wm.  Conyngham,  esq.,  who  has  accepted 
the  office  of  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  H.M.’s  Manor 
of  Northstead,  in  the  county  of  York. 

March  1.  County  of  Dorset. — John  Floyer, 
esq.,  of  West  Stafford,  in  the  said  county,  in 
the  room  of  Henry  Ker  Seymer,  esq.,  who  has 
accepted  the  office  of  Steward  or  Bailiff  of 
H.M.’s  Manor  of  Hempholme. 

March  15.  County  o/Hej'f/orrZ.— Henry  Ed- 
ward Surtees,  esq.,  of  Dane  End,  near  Ware, 
in  the  said  county,  in  the  room  of  Christopher 
Wm.  Giles  Puller,  esq.,  deceased. 
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Bee,  14,  1863.  At  Otahuhu,  New  Zealand, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  W.  Saunders,  H.M.’s  14th 
Regt.,  a dau. 

Jan.  1,  1864.  At  Murray  Barracks,  Hong- 
kong, the  wife  of  Capt.  Hen.  J.  Day,  99th 
Regt.,  a son. 

Jan.  7.  At  Benares,  the  wife  of  Capt.  W. 
T.  Foster,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  (Queen’s  Bays), 
a son. 

At  Lahore,  the  wife  of  Robert  Needham 
Cust,  esq.,  a dau. 

Ja?i.8.  AtFuttehgurh,  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, the  wife  of  Major  Fullerton  Carnegie, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

Jan.  10.  At  Comillah,  Tipperah,  the  wife  of 
J.  F.  Browne,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

Jan.  15.  At  Neemuch,  Central  India,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Carmichael,  C.B.,  94th 
Regt.,  a son. 

Jan.  16.  At  Trevandrum,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
A.  A.  Davidson,  Nair  Brigade,  a dau. 

Jan.  17.  At  Bareilly,  North  West  Pro- 
-vdnees,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Burn,  As- 
sistant-Chaplain, a son. 

Jan.  19.  At  Cannanore,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Frank  Samwell,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  a dau. 

Jan.  20.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Sir  Adam 
Bittleston,  a dau. 

Jan.  26.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Charles 
O’L.  L,  Prendergast,  esq..  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, British  Burmah,  a dau. 

Jan.  27.  At  Kirkee,  the  wife  of  M.  Algernon 
Chaldecott,  esq.,  R.A.,  a son. 

Jati.  28.  At  Stabrock,  George  Town,  British 
Guiana,  the  wife  of  A.  F.  Gore,  A.D.C.,  As- 
sistant Government  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
a dau. 

At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
R,  M.  Hall,  13th  Light  Infantry,  a dau. 

Feb.  1.  At  Jhansi,  Central  India,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Bruce  N.  Smith,  a dau. 

At  Bombay,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Chas.  Swin- 
hoe,  56th  Foot,  a dau. 

Feb.  3.  At  Bellary,  Madras  Presidency,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Loftus  Steele,  Madras 
Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

At  Bangalore,  India,  the  wife  of  Capt.  D. 
J.  P.  Camphell,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

Feb.  8.  At  Midnapore,  the  widow  of  Richard 
H.  Russell,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

Feb.  9.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  John  Leigh 
Reed,  esq.,  Capt.  Royal  Wiltshire  Militia,  a son. 

Feb.  10.  At  Kurrachee,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Thoyts,  Brigade  Major,  a son. 

At  Grej'shott-hall,  Liphook,  Hants.,  the  wife 
of  W.  R.  Wedgwood,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  G.  Longman,  esq., 
9th  Lancers,  a son. 

Feb.  11.  At  Thrybergh,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Watkins,  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  a dau. 

At  Lucknow,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  Barclay 
Lloyd,  II.M.’s  30th  Regt.,  a son. 
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Feb.  12.  At  Forest-side-house,  Stansted,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Whitestone,  M.A., 
a dau. 

At  Quebec,  the  wife  of  Capt.  A.  H.  Utterson, 
H.M.’s  17th  Regt.,  a dau. 

In  Brunswick-sq.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Landon  Maud,  a son. 

Feb.  13.  At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R. 
St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  a dau. 

In  Norfolk-cres.,  the  wife  of  Pascoe  Du  Pre 
Grenfell,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Yarker 
Barton,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Forces,  a son. 

At  the  Grammar-school,  Kimbolton,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Watson, 
a son. 

Feb.  14.  In  Charles-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  the 
Lady  Frances  Tremayne,  a son. 

In  Charles-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Maynard,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Thursby 
Pelham,  a son. 

At  Movne  Fortune,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
the  wife  of  D.  S.  Warren,  esq.,  Capt.  1st  Batt. 
14th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Feb.  15.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  Harriet  Lynch 
Blosse,  a son. 

At  Leamington,  Lady  Lucy  Massy,  a son. 

At  Glenfarne-hall,  the  wife  of  A.  Loftus  Tot- 
tenham, esq.,  a son. 

At  East-court,  Finchampstead,  Berks.,  the 
wife  of  John  B.  Gibson,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  16.  At  Knock  Abbey,  the  wife  of  Myles 
O’Reilly,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Ash,  near  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
J.  Verey,  the  Buffs,  a dau. 

At  Dorney -house,  near  Windsor,  the  wife  of 
Chas.  Jas.  Palmer,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Mar  son,  a dau. 

Feb.  17.  At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Akers,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Twyford,  Winchester,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  L.  Wickham,  a dau. 

At  Eastergate,  near  Chichester,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Bones,  Rector  of  Binsted, 
Sussex,  a son. 

At  Busbridge-hall,  Godaiming,  the  wife  of 
John  C.  Ramsden,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Henley-in-Arden,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  P.  A.  Campbell,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Wallop-house,  the  wife  of  T.  E.  Bidgood, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Clapham-common,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Herbert,  a dau. 

Feb.  18.  In  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Nevill  Ward, 
esq.,  late  Madras  C.S.,  a dau. 

At  the  Portobello  Barracks,  Dublin,  the  wife 
of  T.  Fraser,  esq.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  10th  Hussars, 
a dau. 
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At  Bombay,  the  'wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
hart.,  a dau. 

Fch.  19.  At  the  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Bankes,  a dau. 

At  Southery  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Archibald  E.  Julius,  a dau. 

At  Maida-hill  East,  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Haines,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  a son. 

At  Swinford,  Ashford,  Kent,  prematurely, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Louis  Koe,  M.A., 
a dau. 

Feb.  20.  In  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  Lady 
Rawlinson,  a son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Major  C.  Smith, 
of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

In  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  the  wife  of  Major 
R.  Wilmot  Brooke,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  a dau. 

In  Brompton-rd.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Egerton 
Todd,  81st  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  Punjaub,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Templer  Hughes,  a dau. 

Feb.  21.  At  Penlee,  Stoke,  Devonport,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  A.  G.  Edye,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Christ  Church  Parsonage,  Worthing,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  a dau. 

In  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  Mrs.  Cureton, 
a dau. 

At  Moor  Court,  near  Kington,  Hereford- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Davies, 
a dau. 

At  Toronto,  Canada  West,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
O’Callaghan,  16th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  E,  G.  Markby, 
esq.,  Chatteris,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Duke,  of  Cambridge,  a son, 

Feb.  22.  In  Westboume-terrace,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Henry  Petre,  a dau. 

At  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartmell,  Master  of  Christ’s 
College,  a dau. 

At  Pinner,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Robert  Coote, 
R.N.,  a dau. 

At  the  College,  Winchester,  the  w'ife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Ridding,  a son. 

At  Glenmillan,  Aberdeenshire,  the  wife  of 
Douglas  Wimherley,  esq.,  late  79th  Cameron 
Highlanders,  a son. 

At  Hampton  Court,  the  wife  of  J.  Hankey 
Dobree,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  23.  At  Gravesend,  the  wife  of  Capt, 
R.  Sandford,  R.E.,  a son. 

At  Bredicot  Rectory,  Worcestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Griffiths,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Constantine  H.  Read,  late  of  Ceylon 
Rifle  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Clarendon  Villas,  Oxford,  the  wife  of 
William  Rose  Holden,  esq.,  Worcester  Col- 
lege, a dau. 

At  East  Claydon,  Bucks.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Perceval  Laurence,  a son. 

At  Hindlip,  near  Worcester,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Allsopp,  esq.,  a son. 

Feb.  24.  At  Albury,  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Newdigate  Burne,  a dau. 

At  Craigdarroch,  Dumfriesshire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs,  James  Dormer,  a son. 
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At  Rutland-gate,  the  wife  of  Col.  C.  Cameron 
Shute,  a dau. 

At  New-Park,  co.  Kilkenny,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col,  Frederic  Bull,  a dau. 

At  Broadstairs,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Ilasell,  a dau.  ^ 

In  Gloucester-crescent,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E. 
Belfield,  a dau. 

At  Posilippo,  near  Naples,  the  wife  of  T.  C. 
Cholmeley,  esq.,  Comm.  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Fredk.  Rendall,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Rathborne,  Kin- 
noull-villa,  Teignmouth,  Devon,  a son. 

At  Worthing,  the  wife  of  the  Rev,  C.  C.  Fenn, 
a dau. 

Feb.  25.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
W.  Brown,  R.A.,  a dau. 

In  Euston-sq.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  a dau. 

At  Ashley  Rectory,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Baskerville-Mynors,  a dau. 

At  Settrington-house,  near  York,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Godfrey  Wentworth  Beaumont,  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  a son. 

In  George-st.,  Hanover-sq,,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Donald  Napier,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Sutton  Courtney  Abbey,  near  Abingdon, 
the  wife  of  Theobald  Theobald,  esq.,  a son. 

Feb.  26.  At  the  Vicarage,  Norton  Bavant, 
Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Eliot,  a dau. 

In  Westbourne-pk.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Godden, 
of  Ash-next  Sandwich,  a son,  prematurely. 

Feb.  27.  At  Sidney-house,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  B.  Oliver,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Biarritz,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Weston, 
of  Crosby  Ravensworth,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  Kincaid 
Smith,  a son. 

At  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Caley,  a son. 

Feb.  28.  At  Croxton-park,  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Lady  Vaughan,  a dau. 

At  Bouttham-hall,  near  Lincoln,  the  wife  of 
Major  Richard  George  Ellison,  a dau. 

At  Newbury,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Milton, 
a son. 

At  Abbotsham,  near  Bideford,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Feilowes  Wren,  esq.,  late  Capt.  H.M.’s 
3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  a dau. 

In  St.  Stephen’s-sq.,  Westhourne-park,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Charles  Price,  Minister 
of  the  Lock  Chapel,  a son. 

Feb.  29.  At  Queen’s-gate-terrace,  the  Lady 
Augusta  Fiennes,  a son. 

At  Farnham,  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  W.  Arm- 
strong, C.B.,  a son. 

At  Winchester,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Ward, 
60th  Royal  Rifles,  a son. 

At  Granton-house,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  D.  Stewart,  R.N.,  a son. 

March  1,  At  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B,,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  Ochteriony,  bart.,  a dau. 

At  Oakdene,  near  Eden-bridge,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Miller,  late  llth  Hussars,  a son. 

At  Milford-house,  near  Derby,  the  wife  of 
E.  Wilmot,  esq.,  late  Bengal  C.S,,  a son. 
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At  Leighton-park,  near  Beading,  the  wife  of 
Major  J.  Hargreaves,  of  Broad  Oak,  Accrington, 
a son. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  Bobert  Purdie 
Bryan,  esq.,  of  Clare  College,  a son. 

At  •Winscombe-hill,  the  wife  of  the  Bev. 
John  A.  Yatman,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Brompton,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Capt.  B.  B. 
Willington,  77th  Begt.,  a son. 

At  Corfe  Mullen  Parsonage,  Wimborne,  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Plumptre,  a dau. 

At  Woodside,  Long  Litton,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  the  Bev.  William  Byton  Andrews,  a son. 

March  2.  In  Chapel-st.,  Park-lane,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Knox,  a dau. 

In  Portland-place,  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Duke,  bart.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  St.  Omer,  the  wife  of  Captain  William 
French,  B.A.,  a dau. 

At  Woodbury,  near  Wells,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Drake,  of  Datehet,  a dau. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J. 
Hearsey,  Bengal  Army,  a dau. 

In  Sutherland-pL,  Eccleston-sq.,  S.W.,  the 
wife  of  the  Bev.  George  Antrobus,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Charles  P.  Miller, 
1st  Boyal  East  Middlesex  Militia,  a son. 

March  3.  At  Butland-gate,  the  wife  of  G. 
Ward  Hunt,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Horfield,  Bristol,  the  wife  of  B.  W.  A. 
Shortis,  esq..  Captain  Boyal  Glamorgan  Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

At  Ashow  Bectory,  Kenilworth,  the  wife  of 
the  Bev.  Julius  Henry  Bowley,  a son. 

March  4.  At  Kingston  Vicarage,  Portsea, 
the  wifeof  Major  Bowden,  late  of  the  22nd  Foot, 
a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Wells,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lace,  a son. 

At  Elm  Grove,  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Morgan  C.  Molesworth,  B.E.,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Charles  Jolliife, 
esq.,  of  Great  Cumberland-pl.,  Hyde-pk.,  a 
son  and  heir. 

At  Church  Lawford  Bectory,  near  Bugby, 
the  wife  of  the  Bev.  David  Wauchope,  a son. 

At  Pangbourne  Bectory,  Berks.,  the  wife  of 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Finch,  a dau. 

At  Linwood,  Lyndhurst,  the  wife  of  A.  F. 
Wentworth  Gore,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Curzon-street,  the  wife  of  Francis  Ley- 
borne  Popbam,  esq.,  a son. 

March  5.  In  Onslow-square,  S.W.,  Lady 
Anstrutber,  a son. 

At  Farnham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick  L.  C.  Paget,  late  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
a dau. 

At  Rackenford  Bectory,  North  Devon,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Porter,  a son. 

At  Lenfield,  Maidstone,  the  wife  of  Major 
John  Lawrie,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Old  Windsor,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  St.  John  Blimt,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Bishopstone,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Robins,  a dau. 

March  6.  At  Glasgow,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Campbell,  of  Glendaruel,  Argyleshire,  a son. 


[April, 

At  Owletts,  Cobham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Thos. 
H.  Baker,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Oving,  Bucks.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  Terry,  a son. 

March  7.  At  Great  Western-terrace,  Pad- 
dington, the  wife  of  Capt  G.  R.  BiUamore, 
Bombay  Army,  a son. 

At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Arnott,  a son. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ellis,  M.A.,  a dau. 

In  Bryanston-sq.,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Compton 
Domvile,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Milford,  near  Godaiming,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Edmtmd  MeLersh,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Wood-hill,  near  Cork,  the  wife  of  the 
Bev.  John  D.  Penrose,  a son. 

At  Beaulieu  Rectory,  New  Forest,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Walter  Baker,  a son. 

At  Parkhm'st,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wdfe  of 
Ollyett  Woodhouse  Braine,  esq,,  H.M.’s  30th 
Begt.,  a son. 

March  8.  At  Moreton,  Dorchester,  the  wife 
of  Rupert  Fetherstonhaugh,,  esq.  a dau. 

March  9.  In  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Lady  Boston, 
a dau. 

At  the  Deanery,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Weobley,  Herefordshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Hanmer  Webb,  a son. 

In  Cornwall-gardens,  Queen’s-gate,  the  wife 
of  Herbert  H.  Walford,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Leinster-street,  Dublin,  Lady  Molyneux, 
a dau. 

March  10.  At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Shaw,  B.A.,  a son. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Parker, 
publisher,  a son. 

March  11.  In  Hereford-street,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  a son. 

At  Carlton-pL,  Teignmouth,  the  vsdfe  of 
Major  Chambers,  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
a son. 

At  Swindon,  the  wife  of  S.  C.  Townsend, 
esq.,  Bengal  Medical  Service,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Henry 
Ewbank,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Thos.  Taylor,  H.M.’s  13th 
Begt.  Bengal  N.I.,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  H.  B.  Firman, 
esq.,  a dau. 

March  12.  At  Brussels,  the  wife  of  M.  S. 
Gilmore,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  Retired  List, 
a son. 

At  Hereford-sq.,  West  Brompton,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  N.  Liberty,  a dau. 

At  Manningham-hall,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Cuuliffe  Lister,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Staverton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Purnell,  a dau. 

At  the  Treasury,  Chichester,  the  wife  of 
Hen.  Lloyd  Bandell,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
B.E.,  a dau. 

At  Acton  Beauchamp  Bectory,  Worcester- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Watkin  Homfray, 
a dau. 

At  Somerset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
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Rev.  Thos.  Evans,  Rector  of  Goytrey,  Mon- 
mouthshire, a dau. 

At  Rokehy  Rectory,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Coleridge,  a son. 

At  Roecliffe  Parsonage,  Yorkshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  a dau. 

At  Luton,  Chatham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
F.  Rivers,  a son. 

March  13.  At  Thurloe-pL,  the  wife  of  Oc- 
tavius Butler  Irvine,  esq.,  Madras  C.S.,  pre- 
maturely, a dau. 

At  Argyll-rd.,  Kensington,  the  wife  ofWm. 
Pole,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  a dau. 

At  Fairiight  Yicarage,  Hastings,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Stent,  a son. 

In  Albert-st.,  Camden-rd.,  the  wife  of  N.  E. 
S.  A.  Hamilton,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  14.  In  Upper  Brook-st.,  the  Lady 
Selina  Bidwell,  a dau. 

At  Colchester,  the  wife  of  Charles  D’Obree 
Bowers,  esq.,  Lieut.  6th  Royal  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Henry  Griffith,  a dau. 

In  Queen-sq.,  Westminster,  the  wife  of  John 
Syer  Bristowe,  M.D,,  a son. 

At  Allington  Rectory,  Maidstone,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  E,  B.  Heawood,  a dau. 

March  15.  At  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Delaval  Astley,  a dau. 

In  Monmouth-road,  Westbourne-grove,  the 
wife  of  Major  F.  W.  Kirby,  a dau. 

At  Haiiestone,  Northants.,  Mrs.  Lenox  Pren- 
dergast,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Halse,  Somersetshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Twyford  Mills,  a dau. 

At  Wivenhoe  Rectory,  near  Colchester,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Sullivan,  a dau. 

March  16.  At  Darcy  Lever-hall,  near  Bolton, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  W.  Gray,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Charlton,  S.E.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Badham,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Leyton,  the  wife  of  Roger  Cunliffe,  jun., 
a dau. 


At  Banstead,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Lamo- 
roek  Flower,  Instructor  of  Musketry,  3rd  Royal 
Surrey  Regt.  of  Militia,  a dau. 

At  Wye,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Edward  Tuke,  a son. 

March  17.  At  Spains-hall,  Essex,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Ruggles  Brise,  a son. 

At  Forest-lodge,  Hythe,  Hants.,  the  wife  of 
E.  W.  Unwin,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Rotherfield,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Brooke 
C.  Barnes,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Kirtlington,  Oxon.,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knapp  Chittenden, 
B.D.,  a son. 

March  18.  In  Cambridge-villas,  Aldershott, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  A.  Halkett  Versturme,  59th 
Regt.,  a son. 

At  Marazion,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of  Albe- 
marle Cator,  esq.,  jun.,  a dau. 

At  Merston-house,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm,  F.  Satchell,  a son. 

In  Ely-place,  Dublin,  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Cuppage,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Webster,  Staff  Officer, 
Seedly-mount,  Manchester,  a dau. 

At  Drumley-house,  Ayrshire,  the  wife  of 
Archibald  Maxwell,  esq.,  of  Kelton,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, a dau. 

March  19.  At  West  Wickham,  Kent,  the 
wife  of  Henry  C.  Nevill,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Stondon  Massey  Rectory,  Essex,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Reeve,  a son. 

At  the  Yews,  Bengeo,  Hertford,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  G.  K.  Borrett,  a son. 

March  20.  In  Leinster-gardens,  Hyde-park, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Sibhald  David  Scott,  hart., 
a dau. 

In  Oxford-terrace,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Gunning  Campbell,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Wapping,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Maerorie,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov.  10,  1863.  At  Parnell,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  Henry  Clinton  Salkeld,  youngest  son 
of  Major-Gen.  Baddeley,  R.E.,  to  Constance 
Louisa,  third  dau.  of  Wm.  Dyer,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S., 
Bengal. 

Nov.  24.  At  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Edw. 
Augustus  Fredrick,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Chamberlain,  hart.,  R.A.,  to  Sophia, 
fourth  dau.  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Pym,  R.N. 

Dec.  16.  At  the  Fort  Church,  Belgaum,  East 
Indies,  Captain  Alfred  Des  Voeux,  5th  Regt. 
B.L.I.,  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  W.  Mus- 
pratt,  esq.,  Bombay  C.S. 

Dec.  26.  At  Fyzabad,  Oude,  Edw.  R.  B. 
Barnes,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  35th  Regt.,  to 
Georgiana  Eliza  Hunter,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  A.  Carnegy,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Army, 


Dec.  29.  At  St.  John’s,  Waterloo -road, 
Sidney,  son  of  William  Henry  Morley,  esq., 
of  Ealing,  Middlesex,  to  Frances  Emily,  young- 
est child  of  the  late  Charles  Dolman,  esq., 
solicitor,  Basingstoke,  Hants, 

Ja7i.  12,  1864.  At  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Hen.  Reginald  Forster,  late  of  the  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Stewart 
Forster,  of  Southend,  Kent,  to  Jane  Frazer, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Nicholson,  of 
Marlborough,  New  Zealand. 

Jan.  14.  At  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta, 
Capt.  H.  F.  Newmarch,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
to  Minnie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Davies. 

At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  Robert  G. 
Sandeman,  esq.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  son  of 
Major -Gen.  Sandeman,  Bengal  Army,  to  Cathe- 
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rine  Gi-ace,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Allen,  esq., 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  'Westmoreland. 

Jari.'lO.  At  St.  Peter’s,  CollingAvood,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  Charles  Hobart,  esq.  (late 
E.N.),  eldest  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hobart,  E.I.C., 
Bath,  to  Rhoda,  fifth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Bigg  Wither,  Worting  Rectory,  Hants. 

Jan.  21.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta, 
Capt.  A.  Cadell,  R.E.,  to  Matilda  Grace,  widow 
of  Major-Gen.  A.  H.  E.  Boileau,  R.E. 

At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Antigua,  Gateward 
Colei'idge  Dd-^-is,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Daniel  Gateward  Davis,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Antigua,  to  Elizabeth  Gordon,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Walrond  Jackson, 
D.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Antigua. 

Jan.  28.  At  Trinity  Church,  Kurrachee, 
Major  Browne,  109th  Regt.,  to  Susan,  second 
dau.  of  tbe  late  James  Cuff  Gildea,  esq.,  of 
Oloona  Castle,  co.  Mayo. 

Jan.  29.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Cathedral,  Bombay, 
John  Greenwood  Gillmor,  esq.,  Lieut,  and 
Quartermaster  H.M.’s  20th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I., 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gillmor,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Mary’s,  Illingworth,  Halifax,  Y ork- 
shire,  to  Clari,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hen. 
Wellings,  esq.,  Ludlow,  Salop. 

Jan.  30.  .A.t  Corfu,  Lieut.  Chas.  John  De- 
shon,  R.A.,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Deshon,  to  Mary  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of 
Capt.  Cassidy,  4th  (King’s  Own)  Regt. 

Feh.  2.  At  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  Frederic  Geo. 
Jackson,  esq.,  21st  R.K.B.  Fusiliers,  to  Alix 
Marie,  thii'd  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Louis  La  Caze, 
Attorney-General  of  that  Island. 

Feh.  4.  At  St.  James’s  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
Canada  West,  Edward  Osborne  Hewett,  esq., 
Capt.  R.E.,  second  son  of  Col.  John  Hewett, 
of  Tyr  Zilab  Ellis,  Deputy-Lieut.  for  Glamorgan- 
shire, to  Catherine  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  Y.  Biscoe,  R.E.,  of  Hookwood,  Kent. 

Feh.  8.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Dover,  L.  J.  Keogh,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Mili- 
tary Train,  son  of  Wm.  M.  Keogh,  esq..  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  for  the  county  and  city  of  Kilkenny, 
to  Charlotte  Mary,  relict  of  Colquhoun  Smith, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  M.  Stritch,  esq.,  co. 
Clare. 

Feh.  13.  At  Brighton,  Major  Richai'd  Pitt- 
man, of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Caroline 
Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Thrupp,  esq.,  of 
Brighton. 

Feh.  15.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  E. 
Cecil  Singleton,  esq.,  late  Capt.  51st  K.O.L.I., 
eldest  son  of  E.  Singleton,  esq.,  co.  Louth,  to 
Jane  JosepMne,  only  surviving  child  of  the 
late  A.  Morris,  esq.,  of  Dunkettle-house,  co. 
Cork. 

Feb.  16.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Capt.  Henry  Helsham,  25th  (King’s  Own  Bor- 
derers), to  Matilda,  dau.  of  Capt.  Forlong, 
of  the  same  Regt. 

Feh.  23.  At  Leixlip,  Arthur  Beresford  Cane, 
esq.,  of  Collinstown,  co.  Dublin,  to  Eliza,  eldest 
d.iu.  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  Rector  of 
Clonieacle,  co.  Tyrone. 


Feh.  24.  At  Chateau  Babenwohl,  near  Bre- 
genz,  in  the  Yorarlberg,  John  Sholto,  eldest  son 
of  John  Dougla.ss,  esq.,  of  Tilquhillie,  Kin- 
cardineshire, to  Vanda  Baronne  de  PoeUnitz, 
eldest  dau.  of  Baron  Ernest  de  PoeUnitz  and 
the  Hon.  IsabeUa  Drummond,  dau.  of  the  late 
Lord  Forbes. 

At  the  Garrison  Church,  Corfu,  Edw.  Madge- 
wick  Roe,  esq.,  R.K.,  of  H.M.S.  “Firefiy,” 
second  surviving  son  of  John  Banister  Roe, 
esq. , Blandford,  Dorset,  to  Edith,  second  dau. 
of  Dr.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  CoUege,  Corfu. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington, Edward  WUliam,  second  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Habershon,  esq.,  of  the  Holmes, 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Gratton,  esq.,  of  Westboume-pk.- 
teiT.,  Paddington. 

At  Earlham,  near  Norwich,  James  Mongan, 
esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China,  to 
Emily  Mary,  elder  dau.  of  John  Howlett,  esq., 
of  Bowthorpe-haU,  Norfolk. 

At  Christ  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Thos. 
Norton  Hoysted,  esq..  Staff  Assistant- Surgeon, 
son  of  the  late  John  Hoysted,  esq.,  of  Walters- 
town-house,  co.  Kildare,  to  IsabeUa,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ramsden  Smith,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church. 

Feh.  25.  At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Wm. 
Adolphus  Fi-ankland,  esq.,  Capt.  R.E.,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Frederick  Wm.  Frankland,  hart.,  to 
Lucy  Ducarel,  eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Adams, 
esq.,  of  Clifton,  and  Cotswold  Grange,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

At  Pembury,  Capt.  J.  M.  Evans,  Bengal 
Staff  Corps,  to  Carolino  Ellin,  widow  of  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  T.  B. 
Yates,  esq.,  of  Preston-on-the-HiU. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  Charles  Norman  Pochin, 
esq.,  Madras  C.S.,  to  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  Parke,  of  Ceylon. 

Feh.  27.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Hem-y 
Sydenham  Singleton,  esq.,  of  MeU,  co.  Loath, 
and  Hazeley-heath,  Hants.,  to  Mary  Mont- 
gomerie, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Lamb, 
esq.,  and  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Lamb,  bart., 
of  Beauport,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate,  the  Rev.  George 
Collis,  of  Caine,  WUts.,  to  Mary  Anne,  only 
dau.  of  Henry  Piper,  esq. 

March  1.  At  Woodcote,  Thomas  Owen,  esq., 
of  Condover,  to  Victoria  Alexandrina,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Cotes,  esq.,  and  Lady  Louisa 
Cotes,  of  Woodcote. 

At  Hillhead,  Glasgow,  WUliam  Scott  Drever, 
esq. , Capt.  Madras  Staff  Corps,  son  of  the  late 
Col.  James  Drever,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  Robert 
Leisk,  esq. 

March  3.  At  Thorney,  Notts.,  Henry  Burra, 
esq.,  of  Rye,  Sussex,  late  of  the  Bombay  C.S., 
second  surviving  son  of  W.  Bm'ra,  esq.,  of  Ash- 
ford, Kent,  to  Frances,  second  dau.  of  Major 
Curteis,  of  Leasara,  Eye,  Sussex. 

At  Christ  Church,  Lee,  the  Rev.  Walter  Richd. 
Hickman,  B.A.,  fomfh  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Hen.  Hickman,  of  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey, 
to  Rose  Caroline,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
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Aaron  Penley,  esq.,  of  Lee-terrace,  Black- 
heath. 

At  Anmer,  Norfolk,  James  Mason,  esq.,  late 
Capt.  94th  Kegt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bev, 
George  Mason,  of  Cuckney,  Notts.,  to  Maria 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Walter  Cold- 
ham,  esq.,  of  Anmer -hall. 

March  b.  At  Broadwater,  Sussex,  John  Edw. 
Lane,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  of  St.  Omer,  France,  to 
Martha,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Borradaile,  esq.,  of  Streatham-com- 
mon,  Surrey. 

March  8.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq., 
Reginald  Dykes  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Cookridge- 
hall,  Leeds,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Rear- 
Adm.  the  Hon.  Keith  Stewart,  C.B. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  Thomas  Basil  Fanshawe, 
Capt.  33rd  (Duke  of  Wellington’s)  Regt., 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  L.  Fanshawe, 
of  Parsloes,  Essex,  to  Emily  Catherine,  young- 
est dau.  of  Gerard  Lipyeatt  Gosselin,  esq.,  of 
Mount  Ospringe,  Kent,  and  of  Bath. 

March  9.  At  East  Budleigh,  Devon,  Major 
Manley,  Retired  List,  Madras  Army,  to  Celia, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Coldridge,  esq.,  of 
Exeter. 

At  St.  John’s,  Manchester,  Thornton  Albert, 
eldest  son  of  Thornton  Littlewood,  esq.,  of 
Hamer-hall,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
to  Mary  Anna,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Wood  Barker,  esq.,  of  Rochdale. 

At  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  Daniel,  son  of 
John  Jones,  esq.,  Ruckley  Grange,  and  grand- 
son of  the  late  George  Jones,  esq.,  of  Shackerley- 
hall,  Shropshire,  to  Henrietta  Mary,  only  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wellesley,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford. 

March  10.  At  St.  John’s,  Kensington,  Lieut.- 
Col.  George  Whitworth  Talbot  Rich,  71st  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Rich,  to  Adelaide,  dau.  of  Gen.  the 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gore,  G.C.B.,  and  Lady  Gore, 
of  Kensington-park-gardens. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Frederick  William, 
second  son  of  Henry  Robert  Crozier,  esq.,  of 
Upper  Gloeester-pL,  Dorset-sq.,  to  Eleanor 
Roberta,  second  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Charles 
E.  Gold. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Camden-sq.,  William  Batley, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Batley, 
Rector  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire,  to 
Emily  Henrietta,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry 
Brooker,  esq..  Staff  Commander,  Royal  Navy, 
of  St.  Paul’s-road,  Camden-sq. 

At  the  Old  Church,  Brighton,  Henry  Ottley, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Ottley, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  to  Mary,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  William  Beauclerk  Robinson,  jun.,  of 
Eastbourne,  and  dau.  of  the  late  George  Hop- 
kinson,  esq.,  of  Nottingham. 

At  St.  John’s,  Richmond,  Surrey,  Robert  J., 
son  of  R.  H.  Abraham,  esq.,  of  Mountfield- 
house.  Harrow-road,  and  nephew  of  Lord 
Westbury,  to  Malvina  Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of 
G.  A.  K.  Sloper,  esq.,  of  East  Woodhay,  Hants. 

March  12.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq., 
George  Nayler,  esq.,  Gcorge-st.,  Hanover-sq., 
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eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nayler,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Arches,  Lincoln,  to 
Frances  Mary,  only  dau.  of  J.  B.  Clutterbuck, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Dean’s  Cottage,  Hanwell. 

March  14.  At  St.  Nicholas’,  Brighton,  Carteret 
Houstin  Kempson,  esq.,  formerly  Royal  Fusi- 
liers, eldest  son  of  the  late  Carteret  John 
Kempson,  esq.,  of  Rutland-gate,  Hyde-park, 
to  Mary  Hay,  second  dau.  of  the  late  R-obert 
Francis  Walker,  esq.,  R.N. 

March  15.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  John 
Robinson,  esq.,  Assistar '■-Surgeon  R.A.,  to 
Sidney  Hester,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Chambers  Ovenden,  esq.,  M.D.,  Enniskillen, 

March  17.  At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Major 
Geo.  Hutchinson,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
and  Inspector-Gen.  of  Police  in  the  Punjaub, 
to  Laura  Helen,  second  dau.  of  Geo.  Bird,  esq., 
of  Bays  Hill  Mansion,  Cheltenham,  and  late  of 
the  Madras  C.S. 

At  Brighton,  Alfred  Sinclair  Leatham,  Lieut. 
75th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Flintoff 
Leatham,  esq.,  of  Pontefract,  to  Mary  Jane 
Tylden,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas, 
Chisholm,  Rector  of  Southchurch,  Essex,  and 
Rural  Dean, 

At  Fleetwood,  John  Turner,  esq.,  of  Sandy- 
wood-house,  Manchester,  second  son  of  J.  A. 
Turner,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Mary,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  Geo.  Foster,  esq.,  of  Fleetwood. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  Robert,  younger 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Balfour,  esq..  Com- 
mander R.N.,  Stirling,  N.B-,  to  Annie,  third 
dau.  of  Robert  Shekleton,  esq.,  M.D.,  Upper 
Leeson-st.,  Dublin. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  Adolphus  Charles 
White,  youngest  son  of  S.  White,  esq.,  of  Can- 
terbury, to  Eliza  Annie,  widow  of  Lieut.  Geo. 
Douglas  Barbor,  Bengal  Army,  and  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  John  Biddle. 

At  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  Thos.  Stubbs,  esq.,  of 
Clapham,  Surrey,  to  Kate,  dau.  of  the  late 
Francis  Boake  Carter,  esq.,  of  Shanganagh 
Castle,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Twickenham,  Hen. 
Carnsew,  esq.,  of  Somers,  near  Billingshurst, 
Sussex,  and  of  Chapel-st.,  Park-lane,  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Edw.  Harris  Don- 
nithorne,  esq.,  of  Colne-lodge,  Twickenham. 

At  Clapham,  Daniel,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Sykes,  esq.,  of  Raywell,  Yorkshire,  to 
Margaret  Rose,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Dealtry, 
esq.,  of  Clapham. 

March  19.  At  Trinity  Church,  Brompton, 
Granville  Richard  Ryder,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  to  Sibylla  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Grant. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Robert  Henry, 
second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Duncan  Robertson, 
of  Gilnock-hall,  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Jamaica,  to 
Eliza  Frances,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Matthew 
Farquharson,  esq.,  of  Spring-mount,  St.  Eliza- 
beth’s. 

At  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington,  Wm.  WTieel- 
house  Morley,  esq.,  of  Blackburn,  to  Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  Richard  Ansdell,  esq.,  A.R.A., 
of  Kensington. 
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H.M,  THE  King  oe  the  Sand'^ich 
Islands. 

Xov.  30, 1863.  At  the  Palace,  Hono- 
lulu, aged  29,  King  Kaineharaeha  IV. 

We  borrow  from  the  “Polynesian” 
of  Dec.  5,  1863,  a well  got-up  native 
newspaper,  the  following  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  deceased  Kingj  at 
whose  instance,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Honolulu  Mission  went  forth  from 
England  in  1861,  with  Bishop  Staley  at 
its  head. 

“Alexander  Liholiho  lolani,  born  Feb. 
9,1831,  the  fourth  sovereign  who  reigned 
under  the  dynastic  nameof  Kamebameha, 
w'as  the  son  of  Kekuanaoa,  a warrior  of 
the  times  of  the  conquest,  a chief  of  high 
rank  by  descent,  a ruhng  spirit  in  the 
times  of  trouble,  and  now,  full  of  ho- 
nours and  years,  known  as  the  Governor 
of  Oahu,  and  of  his  wife  Kinau,  the 
daughter  of  Kamebameha  I.,  the  founder 
of  the  line,  whose  military  genius  and 
executive  skill  united  in  one  compact 
body  these  islands,  of  which  he  only  in- 
herited one  portion  of  one  island.  Of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  Kamehameha  I. 
there  is  no  need  to  speak,  for  his  name 
is  a bye-word.  It  was  his  immediate 
successor,  Liholiho  his  son,  known  as 
Kamehameha  II.,  who  died  in  England, 
whither  he  had  gone  wdth  his  Queen, 
Kamamalu,  to  solicit  the  countenance  of 
George  IV.  They  both  fell  victims  to 
the  measles,  and  in  the  British  ship-of- 
war  ‘ Blonde,’  Captain  Lord  Byron,  their 
remains  were  returned  to  their  native 
soil,  together  with  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  their  suite,  of  whom  the  Gover- 
nor Kekuanaoa  was  one.  On  a subse- 
quent occasion  our  lately  departed  King, 
with  his  brother,  now  our  Sovereign, 
visited  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France,  and  so  it  happens  that  of  five 
rulers  of  the  Kamehameha  dynasty, 
three  have  passed  some  time  in  Europe: 
Kamehameha  IL,  Kamehameha  IV., 
and  Kamehameha  V.  have  been  there. 


“To  Liholiho,  Kamehameha  II.,  suc- 
ceeded his  younger  brother  Kauikeau- 
ouli,  Kamehameha  III.,  a sovereign  so 
beloved,  so  true,  so  forgiving,  so  gentle, 
so  gifted  with  every  instinct  that  be- 
comes a ruler  and  a gentleman,  so  poli- 
tic, and  so  forbearing  towards  those  who 
did  him  injury,  that  his  memory  must 
always  be  green  and  his  title  always  be 
the  Good : the  perplexities  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  those  early  years  of 
rapid  transition,  and  his  power  of  inter- 
vention between  contending  factions, 
lend  to  his  tact  and  judgment  a lustre 
that  cannot  be  diminished. 

“ On  Dec.  15, 1854,  Kamehameha  III. 
died,  and  Kamehameha  IV.,  his  nephew 
by  birth  and  son  by  adoption,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  This  was  that  wonder- 
fully-gifted prince,  whose  sudden  death 
has  been,  and  is,  the  theme  of  all  con- 
versation. Kever,  perhaps,  did  any  so- 
vereign lament  more  that  he  was  called 
to  the  honours,  and  with  them  the  cares, 
of  a throue.  Active,  keen,  and  ener- 
getic, he  longed  to  have  an  executive 
position,  with  the  duties  which  are  fami- 
liarly understood  to  attach  to  such  po- 
sitions. But  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  say  in  what  Kamehameha  IV.  ex- 
celled, and  it  would  be  equally  difficult 
to  say  in  what  he  did  not  excel.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  are  the  first  to  say 
that  they  did  not  know  him  enough, 
and  those  who  admired  him  most  now 
feel  how  far  their  admiration  fell  short 
of  his  deserts. 

“Unlike  the  greater  proportion  of 
boys  who  afterwards  prove  themselves 
entitled  to  the  name  of  leaders,  the  late 
King  was  unmistakably  bright  and  ready 
while  in  school,  and  his  mental  activity 
was  quite  equalled  by  his  quickness  of 
eye  and  limb.  He  had,  to  use  a term 
that  would  be  applied  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  very  few  ^educational  ad- 
vantages.’ Latin  and  Greek,  and  French 
and  German  were  beyond  the  skill  of 
his  instructors,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
accomplishments  of  these  latter  days 
were  to  him  (while  in  school)  clasped  in 
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a sealed  book.  But  his  teachers  were 
conscientious,  and  his  moral  training 
overstepped  bis  mental.  The  question 
was  often  asked  how  he  came  to  know 
so  much  as  be  did,  and  it  was  as  often 
answered  that  his  opportunities  were  of 
and  in  himself!  Nobody  who  knew 
him  doubted  for  a moment  that  he  was 
destined  to  make  a mark  and  be  a 
power  in  his  country,  and  such  he  did 
and  was. 

“ In  or  about  the  beginning  of  1849, 
the  late  King  and  his  brother,  onr  pre- 
sent Sovereign,  left  school  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  could  learn  nothing 
more  of  their  teachers.  But  the  so- 
licitude and  kind  intentions  of  the  prin- 
cipals (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke)  were  and 
are  remembered  as  the  efforts  of  all 
persons  should  be  who  do  their  best. 
At  this  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  should  know 
something  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  he 
was  accordingly  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Bates  to  read  law.  When  the 
French  troubles  came  upon  us  in  1849, 
and  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  some 
effort  was  necessary  to  let  the  Home 
Government  know  in  what  way  we  had 
been  treated  by  the  agents  of  France, 
Dr.  G.  P.  Judd  was  sent  on  a mission, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  and 
strengthened  by  the  two  royal  princes. 
Nothing  in  particular  came  of  it,  but 
it  was  the  late  King’s  first  and  last 
glimpse  of  men  and  society  as  they 
exist  abroad.  His  interviews  with  his 
Imperial  Majesty  (then  President)  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  other  persons  of  high  distinction 
among  the  royalty  and  nobility  and 
notability  of  foreign  lands,  were  often 
alluded  to  by  him,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  his  Majesty’s  natural  grace 
and  tact  were  so  improved  by  this  little 
opportunity  as  to  make  him,  what  he 
always  remained,  one  of  the  most  po- 
lished gentlemen  that  society  could  any- 
where boast  of.  The  wonderful  pre- 
cision with  which  his  Majesty  spoke  the 
English  language,  always  putting  the 
right  word  into  its  right  place,  was  ob- 
served by  every  man  of  education  with 
whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  His 
readiness  at  repartee,  and  his  readiness 
under  those  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  not  only  in  council  but  in 
society,  were  quite  as  remarkable. 

“ Although  still  very  young,  the  late 
King  and  the  present  were  called  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  took  their  places 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles. 


From  that  time  the  government  in  its 
several  departments  was  greaOy  influ- 
enced by  them  in  the  most  important 
matters.  Nobody  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  inner  machinery  of 
government  at  that  time  can  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  then  heir-presumptive 
and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
stood  alone  in  the  breach  when  the 
amalgamation  of  these  islands  with  tbe 
United  States  was  being  treated  as  a 
matter  of  barter  by  dignitaries  near  the 
King’s  person. 

“ When  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1854,  the  late  King,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  and  predecessor,  whose  heir  he 
was  by  adoption,  came  to  the  throne, 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  only  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  who  regretted 
that  it  became  his  lot  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  But  he  filled  it  nobly.  Al- 
though he  had  personal  friends  upon 
whom  he  could  have  bestowed  offices, 
it  was  his  endeavour  to  discard  predi- 
lections, and  to  make  his  appointments 
with  one  sole  view — -the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  Of  his  inherent  dignity,  of 
his  judgment  and  savoir  faire,  every 
member  of  this  community  has  had  un- 
numbered examples.  It  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  us  to  say  in  familiar  lan- 
guage that  he  was  every  inch  a King. 
The  dismissal  of  the  Legislature  in 
1856  was  a proof  of  his  determination ; 
it  was  not  that  he  wanted  to  override 
constitutional  authority,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  maintain  it.  The  King’s 
cherished  wish  was  to  remain  in  the 
executive,  to  do  and  to  work.  Not  un- 
conscious of  his  own  powers,  he  wanted 
to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  he  always  felt  that  as  a con- 
stitutional monarch  he  was  rather  the 
arbitrator  between  opposing  views  than 
the  supporter  of  any  line  of  policy  which 
recommended  itself  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  which  off  tiie  throne  he  could  have 
better  vindicated  with  his  own  logic. 
As  General Commanding-in-Chief,  to  give 
an  instance,  he  shewed  an  appreciation 
of  system  and  a knowledge  of  detail 
which  proved  beyond  controversy  his  exe- 
cutive talent. 

“ On  June  19, 1856,  the  King  married 
Emma,  the  daughter  of  George  Naea 
and  Fanny  Kekela  Young,  through  whom 
Her  Majesty  derives  very  high  rank 
among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
chiefs.  Adopted  while  quite  an  infant  by 
Thomas  Charles  Byde  Rooke,  M.C.S., 
Esq.,  and  his  wife  (the  Queen’s  aunt) 
Grace  Kamaikui  Young  Rooke,  she  was 
called  by  the  name  of  her  adoptive  pa- 
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rents.  Her  Majesty  is  a granddaughter 
of  that  famous  Englishman,  John  Young, 
who  besides  being  the  most  intimate 
councillor  of  Kamehameha  the  Con- 
queror, lielped  him  more  than  any  other 
of  his  many  brave  generals  to  achieve 
the  unity  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 
Of  the  Queen  Consort,  of  the  universal 
love  and  affection  which  follow  her  name, 
of  the  tender  sympathy  with  which  the 
nation  now  sees  her  drinking  this  bitter 
cup,  of  her  devotion,  her  goodness,  and 
her  charitable  works,  we  dare  not  trust 
ourselves  to  speak. 

“ On  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1858, 
the  happiness  of  the  royal  marriage  was 
consummated,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
nation  answered  by  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Hawaii.  Such  promise  and  so 
many  hopes  when  he  came;  what  hitter 
disappointment  and  what  a blank  when 
he  died ! He  certainly  was  a Prince  to 
he  proud  of,  and  the  nation  mourned 
him  more  for  the  promise  that  was  in 
him  than  his  position  by  birth.  We 
have  all  read  in  history  of  an  English 
king  who  after  his  son’s  death  was  never 
seen  to  smile  again,  and  those  who  were 
most  about  him  assert  that  after  his 
son’s  death  our  late  King  thought  of 
him  every  hour  of  every  day,  and  dreamed 
of  him  at  night.  Now  that  they  have 
met  again,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  say  that 
the  death  of  the  son  hastened  the  death  of 
the  father.  God  grant  that  we  may  never 
again  see  so  heart-broken  a man  ! And 
yet  he  made  an  effort  to  put  his  grief 
aside,  and  in  ordering  a reception  for 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November  ^ 


a This  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country 
hy  England  and  France.  A few  Imes  from  the 
“ Court  News”  of  the  “ Polynesian”  will  shew 
how  European  ceremonial  has  been  implanted 
even  in  this  remote  region  : — 

“ Owing  to  His  Majesty’s  indisposition  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  received.  At  five  minutes 
past  8 o’clock  Her  Majesty  entered  the  Throne- 
room  along  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  King- 
dom, Chief-Justice  Allen,  followed  hy  Mrs. 
Staley,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Dominis,  Mrs.  Me 
Kibbin,  and  other  matrons  ; hj'  Miss  E.  Laanui, 
Miss  Atkins,  and  other  Maids  of  Honour  ; by 
His  iNIajesty’s  Chaplain  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Honolulu,  and  His  Majesty’s  Aides-de-Camp. 

“The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Ex- 
cellency K.  C.  Wyllie,  received  Her  Majesty  on 
entering  the  room,  and  conducted  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  the  throne. 

‘‘Tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  then  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  His  Excellency  James 
McBride,  Minister  Resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Bernard,  his  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation. His  Excellency  then  presented 

“ The  Court  was  attended  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Members  of  the  King’s 


he  said  to  those  about  him  that  he  and 
the  Queen  were  determined  to  struggle 
back  to  what  they  were  before  the 
Prince’s  death ; that  they  would  receive 
more  and  be  nmre  in  public.  The  deaths 
of  her  own  father  and  of  the  father  who 
adopted  her,  of  her  uncle  the  Governor 
of  Maui,  of  her  uncle  the  Premier,  and 
of  her  aunt  Lahilahi,  of  her  uncle  Nama- 
keha,  and  of  her  own  dearly  beloved, 
had  subjected  the  Queen  to  almost  per- 
petual mourning.  But  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, at  the  reception  at  which  the  King 
could  not  attend,  she  threw  it  off,  and 
on  Monday  morning  her  husband  died, 
and  now  we  know  that  her  mourning 
will  be  perpetual. 

“ How  the  King  and  the  Queen  esta- 
blished the  Queen’s  Hospital  is  known 
to  everybody.  There  is  not  a stone  in 
the  building  that  would  have  been  laid 
but  for  them,  nor  has  one  hour’s  suffer- 
ing been  averted  but  through  their  per- 
sonal efforts  when  they  undertook  to 
found  that  noble  institution.  The  King 
has  gone,  but  the  hospital  remains  a 
monument  of  him  and  of  her.  There  was 
also  another  sanitary  measure  in  which 
their  Majesties  were  deeply  interested, 
and  to  the  protection  of  which  they  used 
their  best  endeavours.  To  those  w’ho 
would  turn  back  a Magdalene  and  say 
to  the  frail,  ‘ Die  in  and  by  your  sin !’ 
this  effort  does  not  recommend  itself, 
but  the  late  King  saw  things  with  his 
own  eyes  and  had  a judgment  of  his 
own,  and  God  be  praised  that  in  ac- 
knowledging his  own  shortcomings  he 
gave,  so  to  say,  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  who  live  and  breathe  and 
sin,- — as  who  does  not  ? It  is  well  known 
that  the  ‘ Act  to  Mitigate,’  as  it  is  now 
familiarly  called,  had  His  Majesty’s  ear- 
nest support.  He  was  the  great  advo- 

Privy  Council  of  State,  hy  the  Attorney-General 
Mr.  Harris,  Hon.  Judge  Robertson,  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Kauai,  the  King’s 
Physician,  and  other  officers  of  the  Court  and 
Household. 

“H.R.H.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Victoria  were  unable  to 
attend  from  mdisposition.” 

The  same  paper  contains  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  succession  of  King  Kame- 
hameha V.,  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  orders  for  Court  and  public  mournmg, 
addresses  of  condolence  to  the  Queen,  from  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu,  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar 
Apostolic,  the  diplomatic  body,  &c.  In  all  its 
arrangements  the  “Polynesian”  appears  quite 
equal  to  the  generality  of  newspapers,  and  it 
furnishes  in  itself  a very  gratitying  proof  of 
the  state  of  the  community  in  which  it  cir- 
culates. 
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cate  of  schools  for  the  social  and  moral 
training  of  girls,  and  the  number  of 
children  he  placed  in  school  and  sup- 
ported at  his  individual  cost,  and  his 
munificence  in  the  cause  of  education, 
are  known  to  all  who  have  any  interest 
in  such  matters. 

“It  was  at  the  instigation,  and  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  late  King,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  es- 
tablished here.  The  last  literary  work 
which  occupied  his  time  was  a transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  a preface  of  his  own,  which  latter, 
though  intended  for  his  Hawaiian  co- 
religionists, has  been  transferred  into 
English,  in  which  language,  notwith- 
standing its  being  only  a reflex,  it  reads 
admirably  well. 

“ Afraid  of  saying  too  much,  we  have, 
perhaps,  in  this  altogether  unworthy 
sketch  of  the  career  of  a great  and  wise 
sovereign,  said  too  little.  That  his  talents 
were  brilliant,  that  his  feelings  \yere 
keen,  his  appearance  elegant,  his  con- 
versation sparkling  and  bright,  and  his 
sorrows  unfathomable,  we  all  know.  And 
there  we  rest.  Short  as  this  notice  is, 
it  has  been  written  with  more  labour 
than  anything  our  pen  ever  before  put 
on  paper,  and  nobody  knows  betier  than 
we  do  how  meagrely  a great  theme  has 
been  treated.” 

“ The  little  leaven  which  the  last 
Kamehameha  gathered  in  the  Eastern 
world,”  writes  the  Hawaiian  consul,  “lea- 
vened his  whole  lump,  and  made  him, 
in  ideas,  preferences,  and  ambition,  tho- 
roughly European.”  This  testimony  is 
fully  borne  out  by  that  of  Bishop  Staley, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

“ A man  of  rare  physical  powers,  of  ele- 
gant tastes,  keen  perceptions,  who  could 
enjoy  Kingsley,  Thackeray,  Tennyson, 
and  was  ever  quoting  Shakspeare,  the 
bent  of  his  mind  was  still  theological. 
He  had  the  strong  religious  instincts  pe- 
culiar to  his  race.  Tiiose,  he  felt,  could 
never  be  satisfied  by  truths  which  ad- 
dressed themselves  only  to  the  logical 
facul'y.  The  Catliolic  faith,  as  taught 
in  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  integ- 
rity, seemed  to  meet  fully  the  cravings 
of  his  soul.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
regularity  of  the  English  orders,  and 
few  laymen  could  vindicate  with  the 
same  ability  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
their  transmission.  He  was  familiar 
w'ith  the  works  of  Wheatly,  Palmer, 
Courayer,  Petceval.  A true  Cliurch- 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  VoL.  I. 


man  on  conviction,  he  was  no  less  op- 
posed to  Homan  error  than  to  Congre- 
gationalism j but  no  one  ever  beard  from 
his  lips  an  uncharitable  w’ord  with  re- 
gard to  other  religious  systems.  He 
used  to  remark  on  the  soundness  of  our 
position  as  a Church, — that  of  Scripture 
interpreted  by  ‘ the  old  Fathers for, 
he  would  say,  ‘ the  waters  become  purer 
as  you  approach  the  fountain.^  My  last 
conversation  with  him  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Thursday  before  he  died,  No- 
vember 26.  That  morning  we  had  had 
a national  thanksgiving-service  for  the 
American  residents  who  belong  to  our 
congregation,  agreeably  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Queen,  ministers,  foreign 
representatives  attended.  The  King  re- 
marked, ‘ 1 higlily  approve  your  at- 
tempt to  soften  down  national  feelings 
of  irritation.  The  Church  is  Catholic, 
and  knows  no  nationalities.'*  Speaking 
of  my  projected  extension  of  the  mission 
into  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  he  said, 
‘I  want  the  Church  to  'permeate  my 
people ; but  we  must  keep  strong  at 
the  centre.’  He  then  talked  over  his 
plan  of  visiting  England  next  year  with 
the  Queen.  He  said,  ‘ I want  to  go  as 
a member  of  the  Anglican  Church  my- 
self, and  ask  my  fellow-Churchmen  to 
aid  me  in  saving  my  poor  people.’  His 
love  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  something  beyond  wdiat  I have  ever 
met  with.  He  saw  in  its  wide  diflusion 
through  the  islands  the  great  spiritual 
instrument  for  raising  his  subjects  to  a 
higher  moral  life.  1 might  name  many 
other  instances  of  his  devotion  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  he  had  embraced.  But 
these  may  suffice.” 

The  Bishop  also  supplies  a brief  notice 
of  King  Kamehameha’s  funeral : — 

“ The  Sunday  following  his  decease, 
the  church  w^as  crowded  at  all  the  ser- 
vices. Tiie  Ministers  and  Court  attended 
at  the  Hawaiian  service,  and  1 preached 
on  the  occasion.  The  sermon  has  been 
printed  in  the  native  newspaper.  The 
church  was  almost  lined  with  black ; 
the  altar-cloth  and  reredos  in  deep 
mourning  (this  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  Legislature).  Two  large  Ka~ 
Id-lis,  the  symbols  of  royal  authority, 
and  the  King’s  military  hat  and  sword, 
were  placed  conspicuously  in  the  Royal 
pew.  A beautilul  lament  in  Hawaiian 
was  sung  by  the  choir,  to  the  air  ‘ Can 
those  eyes  in  death  reposing.’  All  was 
most  touching  and  solemn.  We  felt 
3 s 
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that  the  nursing  father  of  our  infant 
Church  had  been  taken  from  us.” 

As  the  King  has  left  no  children,  he 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  his 
brothers.  Prince  Lot,  under  the  title  of 
Kamehameha  V.  No  change  in  the 
public  policy  is  expected;  and  the  Mis- 
sion, it  is  believed,  will  still  continue  to 
receive  the  royal  support,  which  has  been 
so  important  from  the  beginning  in  re- 
commending it  to  the  respect  of  both 
the  native  and  foreign  population.  The 
new  sovereign,  King  Lot,  or  Kame- 
hameha V.,  is  said  to  have  been  always 
friendly  to  it,  and  has  been  even  engaged 
personally  in  some  of  its  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Bishop  Staley  and  his 
staff  of  clergy,  although  they  have  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a much  valued  friend 
in  King  Kamehameha,  will  not  find  this 
dispensation  of  Providence  eventually 
disadvantageous  to  their  great  object  of 
establishing  a branch  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  in  those  islands.  A 
report  of  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  recently  published, 
gives  the  following  distribution  of  the 
population: — Roman  Catholics  23,500, 
Protestants  25,000,  Pagans  21,000 ; the 
Roman  Catholics  having  eighteen  Euro- 
pean missionaries  at  work  there,  twelve 
catechist  brothers,  and  twelve  nuns. 


H.M.  THE  Kiisra  of  Bavaria. 

March  10.  At  the  Palace,  Munich, 
aged  52,  Maximilian  II.,  King  of  Ba- 
varia. 

The  deceased  monarch,  who  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria, 
by  the  Princess  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe  - Altenburg, 
was  born  Nov.  28,  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  shewed  himself  a laborious 
student,  and  afterwards  he  mixed  as 
little  as  possible  in  public  affairs,  until 
the  abdication  of  his  father  (March  21, 
1818)  called  him,  very  unwillingly,  from 
his  books,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
He  conceded  many  liberal  institutions 
to  his  subjects,  and  was  deservedly 


popular  among  them,  but  his  real  taste 
and  abilities  were  rather  for  literature 
than  for  government,  and  his  habitual 
associates  were  men  of  letters,  and  not 
statesmen.  He,  however,  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  questions  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  and  lent  all  the 
influence  of  his  Government  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Augustenberg  succes- 
sion. 

The  late  king  was  a frequent  tra- 
veller. He  visited,  in  early  life,  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  in  1853  he  visited 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  1857  Paris. 
But  bis  chief  honour  was  that  he  at- 
tracted to  Munich  the  greatest  and 
noblest  intellects  of  Germany.  Ranke 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  a com- 
mission ordered  to  make  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  country ; Liebig  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry ; Siebold 
professor  of  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
zoology  at  the  Munich  Institute;  and 
among  other  great  men  whom  he  patro- 
nised may  be  named  Pfeiffer,  Carriere, 
and  Geibel. 

King  Maximilian  married,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1842,  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
sons ; Louis  (now  King  Louis  II.)  born 
Aug.  25,  1845,  and  Otho,  born  April 
27,  1848.  One  of  his  brothers  is  Otho, 
ex-King  of  Greece ; a second  is  Luitpold, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  displaced  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany ; and  his  sister  Alde- 
gonde,  is  the  wife  of  the  expelled  Duke 
of  Modena. 


H.R.H.  THE  Dhchess  of  Parma. 

Feh.  1.  At  Venice,  aged  44,  H.R.H. 
Louise  Marie  Therese,  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  who  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  de  Berri,  by  the  Princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  born  Sept.  21, 
1819,  and  in  less  than  five  months  after 
was  left  an  orphan  by  the  murder  of  her 
father  (Feb.  14,  1820).  Ten  years  later 
she  became  an  exile,  at  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  from  that  time  till  the  year 
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1845  she  resided  iu  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions along  with  her  brother,  the  Count 
de  Chamhord,  and  other  relatives.  On 
Nov.  10,  1845,  she  married  Prince  Fer- 
dinand Charles  of  Parma,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Parma,  Pla- 
cenzia,  and  the  annexed  States  on  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  Charles  Louis, 
in  March,  1849.  Though  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  women,  the  hereditary 
ill-fortune  of  the  Bourbons  still  pursued 
her.  Her  husband  was  a weak,  though 
well-intentioned  man,  and  he  suffered 
the  Government  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  English  adventurer,  who,  though 
originally  a Yorkshire  groom,  was  made 
a baron  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Ward,  ruled 
the  little  State  in  the  most  corrupt  and 
arbitrary  manner.  The  influence  of  the 
Duchess  was  exerted  in  vain  to  bring 
about  a better  state  of  things,  the  public 
discontent  increased  daily,  and  at  last 
her  husband  was  stabbed  in  the  street 
of  Parma,  March  26,  1854.  He  died 
the  next  day,  and  the  Duchess  became 
regent  for  her  eldest  son  (Robert),  a boy 
of  less  than  six  years  of  age.  The 
Ministry  was  at  once  changed,  and 
Baron  Ward  ordered  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, but  the  mischief  that  he  had  done 
was  too  deeply  seated  to  be  eradicated. 
A revolutionary  party  had  grown  up, 
and  when  the  campaign  of  1859  had 
rendered  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  de  facto  masters  of 
Italy,  the  Duchess  was  again  driven  into 
exile  with  her  children.  Her  formal 
protest,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  to  the 
Congress  of  Zurich  was  disregarded, 
and  the  clauses  in  his  favour  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca  were  suffered 
to  become  a dead  letter.  From  that 
time  the  Duchess  continued  to  reside  at 
Venice,  occupying  herself  with  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  and  sharing  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  ability  in  the  self- 
sacrificing  charity  which  so  remarkably 
characterizes  the  royal  race  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  Legitimist  journals  in 
Paris  shewed  their  respect  for  her  me- 
mory by  appearing  with  black  borders 
wheu  they  announced  her  death,  and 


the  usual  fHes  which  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  at 
that  season  were  put  off  in  consequence 
of  the  same  event.  The  young  Duke  was 
born  July  9,  1848 ; he  has  one  brother 
and  two  sisters, — viz.,  the  Princess  Mar- 
guerite, born  Jan.  1,  1847,  and  the 
Princess  Alice,  born  Dec.  27,  1849 ; and 
Prince  Henry,  born  Feb.  12,  1851. 


Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
Clark-Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  and  K.H. 

Jan.  30.  In  Oxford-terrace,  aged  81, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
Clark  - Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  and  K.H., 
Colonel  of  the  2nd  (Royal  North  British) 
Dragoons. 

The  deceased,  who  was  a member  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  family  of  Kennedy  of  Bal- 
gray,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  the  year 
1783.  He  entered  the  service  as  cornet. 
Sept.  8,  1802,  and  became  lieutenant 
Dec.  15,  1804.  He  went  to  the  Penin- 
sula with  his  regiment  in  Sept.  1809, 
was  engaged  at  Busaco,  and  shortly 
after  obtained  by  purchase  the  rank  of 
captain  (Dec.  13,  1810),  in  which  grade 
he  served  through  the  war,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  received 
two  wounds  and  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him.  In  this  battle,  whilst  lead- 
ing his  squadron  in  a successful  charge 
against  Count  D^Erlon’s  corps,  per- 
ceiving an  eagle  to  the  left,  he  changed 
the  direction  of  his  squadron,  ran 
the  officer  who  carried  it  through  the 
body,  and  captured  the  eagle,  which 
belonged  to  the  105th  French  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
Chelsea  Hospital.  He  did  not,  however, 
receive  promotion  for  this,  but  continued 
as  captain  ten  years  longer,  until  he 
purchased  the  step  of  major.  May  26, 
1825,  as  he  did  that  of  lieut.-coL,  J une 
11,  1830.  He  became  colonel  Nov.  23, 
1841;  major-general,  June  20,  1854; 
lieut. -general,  June  3,  1860,  and  re- 
ceived the  colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment 
(commonly  known  as  the  Scots  Greys) 
July  17  in  the  same  year.  He  had 
received  the  Peninsular  medal  with  two 
clasps,  and  the  Waterloo  medal,  was 
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a K.H.  and  C.B,,  and  not  long  before 
his  death  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

The  deceased  was  removed  to  Scotland 
for  interment,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  family  burying-place  in 
St.  Michael’s  churchyard,  Dumfries.  The 
funeral  cortege  comprised,  beside  rela- 
tives, many  of  the  county  gentry,  the 
magistrates  and  most  of  the  town  coun- 
cillors of  Dumfries,  and  several  ministers 
and  other  professional  gentlemen  of  the 
burgh  and  neighbourhood ; and  the 
burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  performed.  A local  journal  re- 
marks : — 

“ In  St.  Michael’s  churchyard  lie  the 
remains  of  many  individuals  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  but  it  numbers  among 
its  slumbering  tenants  none  braver  than 
the  gallant  knight  just  laid  beside  them, 
who  was  an  ornament  to  the  military 
service,  and  in  every  respect  an  honour 
to  his  native  town  of  Dumfries,” 


Geoege  R.  Coknee,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Oct.  31,  1863.  At  Camberwell,  aged 
62,  George  Richard  Corner,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

His  father,  Mr.  Richard  Corner,  for- 
merly a well-known  solicitor  in  South- 
wark, died  in  1820,  leaving  six  children 
by  his  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Brierley,  Four  were  sons,  all  of  v.'hom 
have  followed  the  profession  of  the  law, 
in  various  departments.  The  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  was  the  eldest.  The 
second  was  Arthur  Bloxham  Corner, 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty^s  Coroner  and  At- 
torney in  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench, 
who  died  Jan.  17,  1861,  and  has  a 
memoir  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine for  March  following.  The  third 
is  Richard  James  Corner,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  now  Chief  Justice  of  her 
Majesty’s  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  author  with  the  gentleman  last 
named  of  “Corner’s  Crown  Practice,” 
published  in  1814.  The  fourth  brother, 
IMr.  Charles  Calvert  Corner,  was  a so- 
licitor, and  died  Sept.  12, 1861,  aged  49. 
He,  like  the  gentleman  now  deceased, 
possessed  a taste  for  local  history  and 


antiquities,  and  had  formed  a large  col- 
lection of  topographical  prints,  as  may 
be  observed  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
remarkable  catalogue  entitled  “A  Hand- 
book to  the  Topography  and  Family 
History  of  England  and  Wales,”  lately 
issued  by  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten, 
bookseller,  of  Piccadilly. 

George  Richard  Corner  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  w^as  educated  at  Gordon  House, 
Kentish  Town.  Losing  his  father  when 
only  nineteen,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties,  but  pursued  his  fa- 
ther’s profession  with,  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  about  the  year  1835  was  ap- 
pointed Vestry  Clerk  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave,  Southwark.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  electioneering  politics 
of  the  borough,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Liberal  interest,  but  was  remarkably 
free  from  any  party  bitterness  or  ran- 
cour, living  in  peace,  good-fellowship, 
and  charity  towards  all  with  whom  he 
w^as  brought  in  contact,  and  performing 
actions  of  goodness  to  the  utmost  of  his 
means.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  his  parish  his  personal  ex- 
ertions were  extraordinary ; regardless 
of  his  own  safety,  he  visited  the  poor 
sufferers,  and  assisted  in  removing  them 
to  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Corner  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  Nov.  28, 
1833,  and  he  made  them  several  valu- 
able communications.  It  was  to  the 
history  of  Southwark  that  his  attention 
was  principally  devoted,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  papers  in  the  Archceologia  and 
in  various  other  publications. 

His  first  communication  to  the  So- 
ciety, made  on  the  9th  Jan,  1834,  was 
suggested  by  some  Roman  antiquities 
then  lately  discovered  in  the  parish  of 
St. Olave;  and  led  him  to  discuss  and 
point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
three  manors  of  Southwark,  which  had 
not  been  previously  recognised  by  any 
of  the  local  historians.  The  most  im- 
portant of  those  manors  in  early  times 
was  that  called  the  Guildable  Manor, 
which  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
London  by  King  Edward  III.  There 
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was  at  tlie  same  time  a manor  belonging 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after- 
wards called  the  King’s  Manor;  and  the 
Great  Liberty  Manor,  which  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey.  These 
two  were  subsequently  also  acquired  by 
the  city  of  London,  but  not  until  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  VJ.  This  memoir  is 
printed  in  the  ArcTimologia,  vol,  xxv. 

p.  620, 

In  1835,  “ An  Account  of  an  ancient 
Sword  and  Spearhead,  found  in  the 
Thames  near  Limehouse.”  Archceologia, 
vol.  xxvi.  482. 

In  1850,  “ Extracts  from  the  Church- 
wardens’ Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  Elt- 
ham,  in  Kent,”  (where  Mr.  Corner  was 
then  resident).  Printed  in  the  Arches- 
ologia,  xxxiv.  51 — 65, 

In  1854,  ‘'An  Account  of  Excavations 
on  the  Site  of  Roman  Buildings'’  at 
Keston,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  (being 
supplementary  to  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kempe,  E.S.A.,  in  the  22nd  volume  of 
Archasalogid)  : vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  120—128. 

In  1856  and  1857,  “ Obf^ervations  on 
the  Remains  of  an  Anglo-Norman  Build- 
ing in  the  Parish  of  St.  Olave,  South- 
wark, hitherto  assumed  to  have  been 
the  Hostelry  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  but 
now  believed  to  have  been  the  Manor- 
house  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Sur- 
rey : vol,  xxxviii.  pp.  37^ — 45. 

In  1856,  “ On  the  Abbot  of  Waltham’s 
House,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  400—417. 

“ In  1860,  Notices  of  .John  Lord  Stan- 
hope of  Harrington,  with  reference  to 
certain  Letters  to  him;  communicated 
to  the  Society  by  the  Earl  Stanhope, 
President,  and  Richard  Almack,  Esq,, 
F.S.A. : together  with  some  Account  of 
Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  and  Sir  John  Wot- 
ton,  the  writers  of  two  of  tho^e  Letters 
vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  389 — 404, 

But  his  last  communication  to  the  So- 
ciety was  one  of  the  most  curious  and 


I’  The  supposed  site  of  Noviomagus,  whence 
originated  the  Club,  composed  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  called  “ The  No^do- 
magians”  (founded  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  and 
Mr.  Kempe),  of  which  Mr.  Corner  was  for  many 
years  a member. 


Valuable  of  all.  It  was  descriptive  of 
four  ancient  paintings  on  vellum,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  re- 
presenting the  Courts  of  Law,  in  busy 
session  and  full  costume,  a subject  which 
he  had  illustrated  with  very  great  re- 
search. This  paper  is  not  yet  printed, 
considerable  delay  having  arisen  in  mak- 
ing facsimile  copies  of  the  drawings, 
which  have  been  printed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  coloured  lithography. 

A subject  upon  which  Mr.  Corner 
made  some  valuable  investigations  was 
the  legal  tenure  of  land  designated 
as  Borough  English,  and  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society 
held  at  Battle  in  July,  1852,  he  prepared 
a paper,  “ On  the  Custom  of  Borough 
English,  as  existing  in  the  County  of 
Sussex.”  It  is  printed  in  the  Sussex  Ar- 
chaeological Collections,  vol.  vi.  pp.  164 
~177  ; followed  by  a list  of  the  manors 
and  places  in  the  county  in  which  the 
customary  descent  is  to  the  youngt  st 
son.  This  paper  of  Mr.  Corner  was 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March, 
1859. 

When  an  Archeological  Society  was 
established  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Mr.  Corner  naturally  undertook  to  pro- 
mote its  objects  wiih  peculiar  zeal  and 
cordiality.  The  progress  of  its  publi- 
cations has  not  been  such  as  to  bring 
forward  papers  in  any  proportion  to 
those  of  its  more  active  neighbours  in 
Sussex ; but  among  the  best  were  some 
by  our  deceased  friend. 

For  the  meeting  at  Chertsey  in  the 
spring  of  1855  he  prepared  an  account 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  of  Frid- 
wald,  TFlfred,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, to  Chertsey  Abbey,  as  published 
in  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus  ; this 
is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  pp, 
77—96. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Horselydown,  a part 
of  Southwark,  about  half  a mile  eastward 
from  London  Bridge ; and  Mr.  Corner 
was  ready  with  a history  of  that  spot.  It 
is  printed  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  156-- 
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179,  accompanied  by  a map  of Horselye 
Downe,”  made  in  1544,  and  an  en- 
graving from  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing picture,  representing  a fair  held  at 
the  same  place  in  the  year  1590.  The 
latter  was  derived  from  a picture  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
at  Hatfield;  which  was  formerly  erro- 
neously described  as  representing  “King 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyne  at  a country  wake  or  fair,  at  some 
place  in  Surrey  within  sight  of  the  Tower 
of  London,^^  (Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  Herts.,  p.  278) ; but  the  picture 
bears  the  date  1590 : it  is  full  of  well- 
conceived  groups  of  figures,  and  is  now 
attributed  to  the  pencil  of  George 
Hoefnayle. 

A collection  of  ancient  wills  relat- 
ing to  Southwark  was  also  made  by 
Mr.  Corner,  and  presented  to  the  same 
Meeting  (printed  ibid.,  pp.  190 — 202). 

In  1856,  for  a meeting  held  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  Mr.  Corner  prepared  a com- 
munication on  “Elias  Ashm ole,  his  House 
and  Lands  at  South  Lambeth,’^  printed 
in  the  Surrey  Collections,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
18—26. 

For  another  meeting,  held  in  1853,  he 
compiled  some  notices  of  the  “Ancient 
Inns  of  Southwark, — the  Tabard,  the 
George,  the  White  Hart,  the  Boar’s 
Head,  and  others ; a remarkable  feature 
of  the  approach  to  the  metropolis  from 
the  south,  and  one  which  leads  to  very 
interesting  details  in  illustration  of  an- 
cient manners.  It  was  published  ibid., 
pp.  50—81. 

In  1857  Mr.  Corner  contributed  in 
portions,  to  a local  newspaper  named 
“The  South  London  Journal”  a list 
of  the  Members  sent  to  Parliament  for 
the  Borough  of  Southwark  from  the 
earliest  times,  accompanied  by  historical 
and  biographical  notes.  We  fear  that 
this  compilation  never  assumed  any 
more  permanent  form. 

To  the  Collectanea  TopograpJiica  et 
Genealogica  Mr.  Corner  communicated 
— “Abstracts  of  sundry  Deeds  relating 
to  Houses  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Saviour 
and  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  formerly  call- 
ed the  Dolphin  and  the  Bear  Taverns,  at 


the  foot  of  London  Bridge : with  Notices 
of  the  Families  of  Leke  and  Middleton 
of  Southwark vol.  v.  pp.  45 — 61. 

“Some  Particulars  of  the  Abbat  of 
Battle’s  Inn,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark,  and  of  the  Manor  of  the 
Maze  in  the  same  Parish,  and  of  some 
of  the  Owners  of  that  Manor  vol.  viii. 
pp.  247—262. 

To  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  Mr. 
Corner  was  also  an  occasional  contri- 
butor. Among  his  more  important  com- 
munications may  be  mentioned  an  ac- 
count of  St.  Olave’s  School  (with  a view 
of  the  new  School-house,  since  destroyed 
for  the  railway  approaches)  in  1836, 
Part  i.  p.  144. 

More  recently,  the  death  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Aston  Barker,  the  proprietor 
of  Panoramas  in  Leicester-square,  gave 
occasion  for  a most  interesting  memoir 
on  that  remarkable  establishment,  now 
finally  closed  (October,  1856,  p.  515). 

He  arranged  a valuable  local  volume 
on  the  estates  of  the  united  parishes 
of  which  he  was  clerk,  entitled  “The 
Rental  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  South- 
wark,” 1838, 4to. ; second  edition,  1851. 

Mr.  Corner  married,  in  1828,  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  Timothy  Leach, 
Esq.,  of  Clapham,  who  is  left  his  widow, 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  Peckham. 


W.  Dyce,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Fel).  14.  At  Streatham,  aged  57, 
William  Dyce,  Esq.,  R.A. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
in  1806.  His  father  was  Dr.  William 
Dyce,  F.R.S.E.;  and  his  cousin  is  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  editor  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Marlowe, 
Shakspearian  commentator,  and  author 
of  the  Lives  of  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Aken- 
side,  and  Beattie.  William  Dyce  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  sixteen ; and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -two,  in  1828,  he  wrote 
a paper  on  electro -magnetism,  which 
obtained  the  Blackall  prize  at  Aber- 
deen. After  taking  his  degree,  he  en- 
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tered  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a clas- 
sical artist  at  one  of  the  exhibitions. 
In  1825  he  visited  Italy,  and  for  nine 
months  studied  in  Rome,  returning  in 
the  following  year  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  decorated  a room  in  his  father’s  house 
in  the  arabesque  style.  In  1827  he  went 
again  to  Rome.  At  Rome  Mr.  Dyce 
imbibed  those  habits  of  reverent  and 
solemn  study  of  religious  subjects  which 
distinguished  him  through  life.  From 
1830  to  1838  the  artist  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh, but,  finding  small  encourage- 
ment in  his  attempts  at  historical  paint- 
ing, he  set  himself  to  work  at  portrait 
painting,  and  was  successful,  especially 
in  the  likenesses  of  children.  In  1835 
he  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  exhibited  his  “ Descent  of  Venus” 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  London. 

In  1838  Mr.  Dyce  left  Edinburgh  on 
being  appointed  superintendent  and  se- 
cretary of  the  new  Government  School 
of  Design  at  Somerset  House.  He  ob- 
tained this  office  through  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Meadowbank,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  of  design  belonging  to  the  board 
of  trustees  for  the  manufactures  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1843  he  resigned  his 
appointment  at  the  School  of  Design, 
and  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the 
Provincial  Schools.  In  1844  he  ex- 
hibited a picture  of  “King  Joash  shoot- 
ing the  Arrow  of  Deliverance,”  which 
made  his  reputation,  and  secured  for 
him  the  honour  of  being  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
1844  he  sent  to  Westminster  Hall  ex- 
amples of  fresco — “ Two  Heads,”  part  of 
a larger  composition,  “The  Consecra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Parker  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  a.d.  1559.”  In  the  next  year 
he  received  from  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort instructions  to  paint  frescoes  for  the 
summer-house  of  Buckingham  Palace; 
and  subsequently  he  was  similarly  em- 
ployed at  Osborne. 

When  the  leading  artists  of  England 
were  asked  to  join  in  a project  for  de- 
corating the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 


frescoes,  Mr.  Dyce  w^as  associated  in  the 
work  with  Mr.  Maclise,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr. 
Horsley,  Mr.  Tenniel,  and  Mr.  E.  Ar- 
mitage.  Almost  constant  ill  health,  how- 
ever, greatly  retarded  his  progress,  and 
at  last  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  task, 
but  not  until  he  had  executed  some 
noble  works,  as  the  “ Baptism  of  Ethel- 
bert,”  and  a few  of  the  pictures  from 
the  Legends  of  King  Arthur,  in  the 
royal  robing-room.  Insufficient  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  he,  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  of  men,  was  exposed 
to  reproaches  both  in  Parliament  and 
with  the  public  that  were  utterly  un- 
deserved, but  which  bitterly  mortified 
him,  and  greatly  aggravated  his  illness. 
At  last  he  formally  resigned  the  task, 
and  offered  to  refund  the  sums  of  money 
that  he  had  received,  but  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  declined  to  allow  him  to 
do  so. 

The  first  picture  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dyce  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  “ Bac- 
chus nursed  by  Nymphs.”  From  that 
time  till  about  two  years  ago  his  works 
were  rarely  absent,  his  most  recent 
ones  being  “ St.  John  leading  home  the 
Virgin,”  and  “ George  Herbert  at  Bem- 
erton.”  He  has  recently  been  known 
chiefly  for  his  splendid  frescoes  in  All 
Saints’,  Margaret-street.  To  this  work 
he  devoted  his  powers  for  many  years, 
and  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  ar- 
tistic work,  unique  of  its  kind,  which 
will  hand  down  its  author’s  name  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  first  artists  in 
England.  Churchmen  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  who  was  himself  a 
thorough  Churchman  for  the  splendid 
east  wall  of  that  edifice,  the  first,  and 
a most  successful  attempt,  at  anything 
like  real  painting  in  an  Anglican  church ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
necessarily  imperfect  light  greatly  ob- 
scures the  beauty  of  the  best  of  the 
frescoes,  that  of  “ Our  Lord  in  Glory.” 
Those  only  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a view  before  the  scaffold  was 
removed  have  any  idea  of  the  great  de- 
licacy of  treatment  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Dyce  held  the  office  of  Professor 
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of  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
King’s  College,  London,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Philatlelphia,  U.S.,  and  an  honorary 
academician  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy. Among  his  many  works  may  be 
mentioned  as  best  known — “ St.  Dun- 
stan  separating  Edwy  and  Elgiva,” 

Titian  and  Irena  da  Spilemhurgo,” 

Omnia  Vanitas,”  “ The  Meeting  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel,”  and  “Lear  in  the 
Storm.”  He  w’as  also  an  accomplished 
musician,  one  of  the  first  in  the  work 
of  reviving  the  study  of  music  of  the 
Palestrina  school,  which  he  imitated  in 
some  compositions  that  were  published 
in  a collection  of  services  and  anthems 
well  known  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Motett  Society,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders. 

Mr.  Dyce  was  an  author  as  well  as  an 
artist.  In  1844  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  with  its  ancient 
Canto  Fermo,  accompanied  by  a disser- 
tation on  that  kind  of  music  and  its 
applicability  to  English  words;  and  in 
1851  a theological  pamphlet  entitled 
“Notes  on  Shepherds  and  Sheep,”  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “ Notes  on  the 
Construction  of  Sheepfolds.”  He  was 
an  extensive  contributor  to  periodical 
literature,  chiefly  on  subjects  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  was  the 
author  of  pamphlets  on  the  keenly - 
debated  subject  of  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery. 


Rev.  De.  Shipton. 

Feh.  25.  At  the  Vicarage,  Othery, 
Somersetshire,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  John 
Noble  Shipton,  D.D.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  ad  eundem  at  Cambridge, 
thirty-three  years  Vicar  of  Ouhery,'‘and 
a Magistrate  for  the  county  of  Somerset. 

He  was  tie  eldest  son  of  the  Rev, 
John  Shipton,  D.D,,  Rector  of  Portis- 
head,  and  Vicar  of  Stantonhury,  Bucks,, 
who  died  in  the  year  1838.  Few  men 
have  worked  longer  and  harder  in  their 
generation  towards  the  establishment  of 
all  those  principles  which  may  be  called 
essentially  “ Church”  than  did  the  de- 
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ceased  Vicar  of  Othery.  Full  forty 
years  ago,  long  before  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject,  he  published 
a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Tears  of  Jeru- 
salem,” in  which  he  set  out  the  dreadful 
state  of  decay  and  dilapidation  existing 
in  our  churches,  and  the  care  which  the 
Church  herself  has  taken  to  prevent 
and  to  remedy  such  a state  of  things. 
He  published  another  on  the  subject  of 
“Clerical  Vestments,”  shewing  from  au- 
thority that  the  Church  considered  it 
no  matter  of  indifference  whether  her 
ministers  were  habited  in  this  way  or 
in  that.  What  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion both  these  subjects  have  claimed 
since  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  and  it 
seems  but  a just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  w'as  perhaps  the  very  earliest 
inquirer  and  labourer  in  the  field,  to 
bestow  now  that  meed  of  praise  which 
the  uneducated  state  of  the  public  mind 
on  these  subjects  prevented  his  receiving 
at  the  time  it  was  due,  and  which  doubt- 
less has  been  forgotten  by  most  people 
since.  Not  so,  however,  the  acts  of  his 
subsequent  life  which  have  been  the 
result  of  his  own  principles.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  church  in  which 
he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  laboured 
forbids  forgetfulness  of  his  good  work 
so  long  as  “Memory  holds  a place  in 
this  distracted  brain.”  A more  com- 
plete heap  of  rubbish  and  decay  than 
was  this  church  twenty-five  years  ago 
could  not  easily  be  found.  It  now 
stands  an  example  and  a model  to  all 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  not 
merely  of  solid  and  substantial  repair, 
but  of  all  the  grace  and  elegance  which 
painted  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  and  elabo- 
rate carving  can  add  to  the  house  of 
God. 

A liberal  patron  of  all  Church  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  a contributor  to  eveiy 
Church  Society,  and  almost  every  Church 
w'ork,  he  will  be  much  missed  on  these 
accounts. 

And  in  these  days  of  rebuke  and 
scepticism  (to  use  no  stronger  term) 
w'e  can  but  ill  afford  to  lose  the  voice  of 
even  one  single  man,  whose  extensive 
information  was  surpassed  oniy  by  his 
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unflinching  determination  to  uphold  in 
every  possible  way  the  true  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  May 
his  memory  be  revered,  and  his  exam- 
ple he  followed  by  all  to  whom  it  was 
known ! 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  various 
publications: — 1.  “The  Tears  of  Jeru- 
salem ; or.  Some  Short  Remarks  on  the 
Dilapidated  State  of  many  of  our  Coun- 
try Churches.”  2.  “ A Letter  (to  Syl- 
VANrs  Uebait)  on  the  much  misunder- 
stood Subject  of  Tithes.”  3.  “ Remarks 
on  the  Necessity  of  Conforming  to 
Order  with  respect  to  Clerical  Vest- 
ments.” 4.  “A  Letter  in  Vindication 
of  the  Character  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,  containing  Remarks  on  cer- 
tain Passages  in  Macdiarmid’s  Lives  of 
British  Statesmen.”  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  short  Letters  on  vari- 
ous subjects. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Bee.  31,  1863*  Aged  61,  the  Rev.  H.  Atldnson, 
B.A.,  Incumbent  of  Barmby-on-the-Marsh, 
Yorkshire,  and  Head  Master  of  Reade’s  Gram- 
mar School,  Drax. 

Jan.  24,  1864.  At  his  residence  in  Blandford- 
sq.,  aged  90,  the  'Rev.  Richard  B.  Caton,  M.A. 
Cambridge,  of  Binbrook,  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thruston  John  Caton,  esq.,  who 
died  in  1782,  by  Margaret  Hawksmore,  eldest 
dan.  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Bewley,  esq.,  of 
Binbrook  and  Kirton.  He  was  born  in  1774, 
was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1796),  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
a dragoon  regiment  (now  12th  Lancers)  during 
the  campaign  in  Egypt  in  1801 ; he  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Porte,  and  also  the 
war  medal  with  a clasp  for  Egypt ; and  was 
afterwards  Major  in  the  3rd  Royal  Lincolnshire 
Militia.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Rd. 
Bewley,  esq.,  in  1794,  and  married  in  1802 
Eliza  Keating,  youngest  dau.  of  Redmond 
Power,  esq.,  of  Whitefort,  co.  Waterford, 
niece  of  Rd.  Power,  esq.,  of  Clashmore,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Waterford.  Eventually  he 
entered  the  Church,  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  will  of  a relative. 

Feb.  3.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  aged  40, 
the  Few.  Archdeacon  George  J.  llandfield.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Handheld, 
R.N.,  grandson  of  Col.  Chas.  Handheld,  Com- 
missary-Gen. of  Ireland,  and  great-grandson 
of  Col.  John  Handheld,  Col.  Commanding  and 
Governor  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  Canada,  1761. 

Feb.  16.  At  his  residence.  Holmes  Chapel, 
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Cheshire,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bishope 
Hodges,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Byley-cum-Yate- 
house,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Sir  Charles 
Shakerley,  hart. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Daniel,  M.A.  (p.  399),  was 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.,  and  was  extensively 
known  in  the  scientihe  world  for  his  great 
botanical  acquirements,  and  his  collection  of 
mosses,  it  is  said,  is  unequalled  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  been  Rector  of  Combs  for  twenty-eight 
years,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
lord  of  ten  manors  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able property. 

Feb.  24.  At  Greenhill,  near  Edinburgh,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gillis.  See  Obituary. 

Feb.  25.  Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Edward 
Kendal,  Rector  of  Brindle,  Lancashire. 

At  Wilford  Rectory,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Thorp,  for  forty-six  years  rector  of  that  parish, 
Feb.  26.  At  Queen’s-road  West,  Regent’s- 
pk.,  suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  51, 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Geo.  James,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Wells,  and  Incumbent  of  Hanover  Church, 
Regent-st.  Mr.  James,  who  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  was  from  1848  to 
1857  Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  the  last  of 
those  years  he  exchanged  it  for  the  incumbency 
of  Hanover  Church. 

Feb.  29.  Suddenly,  at  the  Rectory,  Croydon, 
Cambridgeshire,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Samuel  Butler  Sandilands,  Rector  of  Croydon- 
cum-Clopton,  and  a Magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1819),  and  published 
“ Two  Sermons  at  Surrey  Assizes,”  1837.  He 
was  also  a contributor  to  “ Original  Family 
Sermons”  published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  1834. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Arkwright,  of  Mark-hall, 
Essex. 

March  1.  At  Chickerell,  Dorset,  aged  89. 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Marshall,  B.D.,  thirty-three 
years  Rector  of  Chickerell,  and  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

March  4.  Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Andrews, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Castor,  near  Peterborough. 

March  Q.  At  Exmouth,  aged  60,  the  Rev. 
John  Horndon. 

At  the  Rectory,  Whitstone,  Cornwall,  aged 
64,  the  Rev.  William  Kingdon. 

March  7.  At  Brislington,  Bristol,  aged  53, 
the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Fisher. 

March  8.  Aged  31,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Mallory, 
M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  MaRory, 
Rector  of  Mobherley,  Cheshire. 

Aged  56,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Royds  Birch,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society. 

In  Halkin-st.  West,  Belgrave-sq.,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Boyse,  of  Bannow-house,  co. 
Wexford. 

March  9.  At  the  Vicarage,  Bunny,  Notts., 
the  Rev.  John  Tidy  Beetham. 

March  10.  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Stop- 
ford,  Rector  of  Barton  Seagrave,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

March  14.  At  the  Rectory,  Enniscorthy, 
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aged  68,  the  Very  Rev.  Denis  Brown,  Dean  of 
Emly,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Enniscorthy. 

March  17.  At  the  Glebe,  Holy  wood,  co. 
Down,  aged  47,  the  Rev.  Harry  Ediv.  Crutt- 
well,  M.A. 

Aged  7 6,  the  Rev.  Henry  Davies,  of  Regency- 
sq.,  Brighton. 

March  20.  At  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  the  Rev. 
Lomle  Atthill,  late  Perpetual  Curate  of  Rum- 
hurgh  and  St.  Michael’s. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Oct.  30,  1863.  On  his  voyage  from  Calcutta, 
aged  39,  Lieut. -Col.  Mortimer  John  Slater, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Slater,  esq.,  of 
Hall-place,  St.  John’s-wood,  and  son-in-law  of 
J.  P.  Bull,  esq.,  of  Hyde-pk.-st.,  and  Arling- 
ton-house, Chiswick. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  Queen’s  Redoubt,  New 
Zealand,  aged  33,  from  wounds  received  in 
action  at  the  attack  of  Rangariri,  on  the  20th 
Nov.,  Capt.  John  Shaw  Phelps,  14th  Regt., 
only  son  of  J.  C.  Phelps,  esq.,  Paterson  River, 
New  South  Wales. 

Jan.  2,  1864.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
aged  48,  Capt.  Arthur  Vyner,  R.N.,  fourth 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Robert  Vyner,  esq., 
of  Eathorpe-house,  W ai’wickshire. 

Jan.  13.  At  Trinidad,  accidentally  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a boat,  aged  47,  Major  E. 
J.  Holworthy,  14th  Regt. 

At  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Robert  Buchanan,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Major  James  Buchanan,  Madras  Cavalry. 

Jan.  17.  At  Bombay,  Catherine,  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Sir  William  Gordon,  hart.,  of  Earl- 
ston,  Berwickshire. 

At  Lahore,  aged  30,  Maria  Adelaide,  wife  of 
Robert  Needham  Cust,  esq. 

Jan.  23.  At  Bank-house,  Weymouth,  aged  71, 
Retired  Rear-Admiral  Wm.  Allen,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
He  entered  the  Navy  Oct.  2,  1805,  as  first- 
class  volunteer  on  hoard  the  “ Standard,”  64, 
Capt.  Thos.  Harvej',  wfith  whom  he  continued 
to  serve  in  the  same  ship  and  “ Majestic,”  74, 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  stations, 
until  Feb.  1810.  He  became  a lieutenant  in 
1815,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander in  1836.  In  1840  he  commanded  the 
“ Wilberforce”  steamer  in  its  voyage  up  the 
Niger,  and  though  no  part  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  that  expedition  could  he  fairly 
attributed  to  him,  he  was  placed  on  half-pay 
upon  its  return,  and  was  never  afterwards  em- 
ployed. He  became  post-captain  Jan.  31,  1842, 
and  retii'ed  rear-admiral  April  12,  1862. 

In  the  borough-gaol,  Nottingham,  aged  75, 
Thomas  Hubbard,  a framework-knitter,  a pri- 
soner for  contempt  of  court.  From  statements 
made  at  the  inquest,  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
ceased some  years  ago  obtained  possession  of 
some  proper tj  in  Nottinghamshire,  and,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  the  heir-at-law, 
retained  the  ownership  six  years.  A will  was 


then  discovered  devising  the  property  to  a per- 
son named  Holland,  and  under  that  will  an 
action  of  ejectment  was  brought.  Hubbard 
did  not  appear  to  defend  the  action,  and  judg- 
ment went  by  default.  He  then  absconded, 
taking  away  with  him  the  deeds  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  estate.  The  heir  under  the 
last  discovered  -will  pressed  the  suit  against 
him  for  his  costs  and  contempt  of  the  order  of 
the  court  in  not  giving  up  the  deeds,  and  he 
was  outlawed.  On  his  return  to  this  country, 
in  July,  1856,  he  was  taken  into  custody  and 
lodged  in  the  Nottingham  borough-gaol,  where 
he  remained  up  to  his  death.  Although  he 
might  have  been  discharged  at  any  time  on 
giving  up  the  deeds  in  question,  he  always  re- 
fused, being  under  the  impression  that  the 
last  will  was  not  genuine.  His  friends  did  all 
they  eould  for  him,  and  made  application  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge. The  case  was  argued  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  only  two  days  before  he  died, 
and  ended  in  the  rule  being  dismissed,  the 
Court  stating  that  the  defendant  must  either 
comply  with  the  statute  or  remain  in  gaol. 
He  was  kept  in  the  debtors’  portion  of  the 
prison,  and  generally  enjoyed  good  health, 
until  about  a fortnight  before  his  death.  He 
has  left  a wife  and  two  sons,  who  were  allowed 
free  access  to  him  in  his  illness. 

Jan.  24.  At  Seetapore,  Edward  Elborough 
Woodcock,  esq.,  late  H.M.’s  Civil  Service. 

Jan.  25.  Accidentally  shot,  near  Lucknow, 
India,  aged  27,  Rupert  Inglis  Cochrane,  esq., 
Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  34th  Regt.,  and  Adj.  18th 
Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  Nynee  Tal,  aged  29,  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
wife  of  W.  Johnston,  esq.,  of  Cowhill,  Dum- 
fries, and  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Jan.  26.  At  Hongkong,  Emma  Maria,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Irwm,  D.D.,  Colonial 
Chaplain,  and  elder  dau.  of  Alfred  Chandler, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Wandsworth-rd. 

Jan.  27.  At  Soval-lodge,  Stornoway,  N.B., 
Alice,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hely  Hutchin- 
son, Vicar  of  Westport  St.  Mary,  Malmesbury. 

Jan.  29.  At  Hongkong,  aged  24,  Lieut. 
Henry  Kinahan,  99th  Regt.,  late  of  3rd  Regt. 
(the  Buffs),  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Kiua- 
han.  Knock  Breda  Rectory,  Belfast. 

Jan.  30.  Admiral  John  Thompson,  the 
senior  retired  admiral  (p.  403),  entered  the 
Navy  in  December,  1787,  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney  to  China,  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  December  18,  1794.  He  next  served 
at  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  took  part  in  Ho- 
tham’s  action,  July  13,  1795,  and  m December, 
1796,  was  wrecked  in  the  river  Tagus.  He 
afterwards  was  employed  in  the  North  Sea  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  a large  number  of  the  enemy’s  vessels.  He 
was  promoted  to  commander  April  28,  1802, 
and  on  returning  to  this  country  in  1803,  was 
next  employed  in  the  Sea  Fencible  Service.  In 
January,  1806,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
“ Fly”  sloop,  and  after  again  visiting  the  West 
Indies  and  cruising  on  the  coast  of  North 
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America,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  thence  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  flotilla  destined  to  co-operate  in 
the  unfortunate  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  obtained  the  thanks  of  Lieut.-Gen.  White- 
locke.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy’s  ports  along  the  coast 
of  France,  and  in  the  summer  of  1809  had 
command  of  a division  of  the  flotilla  during 
the  operations  in  the  Scheldt,  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  post  rank  October  21, 1810  ; accepted 
the  rank  of  retired  rear-admiral  October  1, 
1846 ; became  vice-admiral  May  27,  1854,  and 
admiral  June  9,  1860. 

Lately.  At  Trichinopoly,  Col.  Thomas  L. 
Fischer,  C.B.,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

A well-known  character  has  just  disappeared 
from  the  streets  of  Paris— Mangin,  the  vendor 
of  black-lead  pencils,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
52  years.  “ The  flaneur  (says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  “ Times”)  as  he  passes  near 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  or  the 
Chateau  d’Eau,  will  regret  that  those  spots 
will  no  more  behold  that  stately  form  arrayed 
in  velvet  tunic,  fringed  with  gold,  the  cuirass 
burnished  like  a mirror,  the  sw'ord,  the  gaunt- 
lets, and  the  glittering  casque,  with  the  winged 
serpent,  surmounted  by  the  full  and  flowing 
crest.  Ilis  figure  and  countenance  were  mar- 
tial, His  moustache  was  of  the  true  Imperial 
cut,  the  extremities  well  waxed,  and  sticking 
out  on  each  side  like  skewers,  and  the  tuft 
nearly  covered  the  chin.  As  he  took  his  stand 
in  his  open  carriage,  drawn  by  two  bay  horses 
in  decent  harness,  his  confidential  assistant 
(habited  in  similar  but  less  gaudy  costume)  be- 
hind him,  with  his  right  hand  (the  forefinger 
of  which  displayed  a massive  gold  ring)  on  his 
hip,  and  his  look  firm,  serene,  and  thoughtful, 
a murmur  used  to  run  round  among  the  mul- 
titude, who  bowed  to  him  as  the  very  king  of 
charlatans,” 

Fel.  1.  At  Neemuch,  Bombay  Presidency, 
BaiTe  Georgina,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Carmi- 
chael, C.B.,  94th  Regt. 

Feb.  2.  At  sea,  on  board  H.M.S.  “ Buzzard,” 
aged  33,  Commander  Lewis  Morris  Croke, 
R.N.,  third  son  of  the  late  Commander  Went- 
worth Parsons  Croke,  R.N. 

At  Gloucester,  aged  47,  Frederick  G.  Carring- 
ton, esq.,  proprietor  of  the  “ Gloucestershire 
Chronicle,”  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had 
devoted  his  energy  and  talents  to  newspaper- 
work,  having  conducted  several  papers  on  Con- 
servative and  Church  principles.  He  was  also 
a frequent  contributor  to  Tail’s  and  Sharpe’s 
Magazines.  He  wrote  treatises  on  “Archi- 
tecture” and  “Printing”  for  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ; and  also 
topographical  descriptions  of  Gloucestershire 
and  several  other  counties  for  the  last  edition 
of  the  Fncyclopcedia  Britannica.  He  has  left 
a widow  and  six  children, 

Feb.  4.  At  Bellary,  Madras  Presidency, 
aged  33,  Martha,  wdfe  of  Lieut.-Col,  A.  Loftus 
Steele,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  and  eldest  sur- 
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viving  dau,  of  Capt.  R.  Litchfield,  R.A.,  of 
Cheltenham. 

Feb.  5.  At  Valetta,  aged  17,  Robert  Hugh, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Col.  Kennedy,  com- 
manding Royal  Artillery,  Malta. 

Feb.  6.  Aged  65,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bowen,  Rector  of  Taughbojme,  co. 
Donegal. 

Feb.  7.  At  New  York,  aged  80,  Peter  Pajme 
Bays,  a native  of  Cambridge.  He  was  formerly 
a sailing-master  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
was  wrecked  in  the  “Mineiva”  of  Sydney, 
a whaling  vessel.  Sept.  9,  1829,  midway  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  the  Friendly  Islands. 
He  subsequently  settled  in  his  native  place  as 
a schoolmaster,  and  was  for  a few  years  Au- 
ditor of  the  Cambridge  Union.  He  published 
a narrative  of  the  wTeck  of  the  “Minerva,” 
with  the  substance  of  an  Address  to  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  Board  respecting  the 
examination  of  new-made  masters  in  nautical 
calculations,  &c.  (Cambridge,  12mo.  1831.)  We 
believe  he  was  also  the  author  of  other  small 
works.  He  was  a worthy  and  deserving  man, 
but  did  not  prosper  in  this  country,  and  even- 
tually emigrated. 

Feb.  8,  At  Hethevsett,  Norfolk,  aged  58, 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Norgate,  late  18th  Regt. 
Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

At  Abbotshall,  Kirkcaldy,  aged  88,  James 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun,  esq. 

At  Ollerton-hall,  Cheshire,  aged  67,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  William  Fowden  Hindle,  esq. 

Feb.  9.  At  Kirkee,  aged  24,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mark  Algernon  Chaldecott,  esq.,  R.A., 
and  elder  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Winn,  jun., 
esq.,  of  Lincoln. 

Feb.  10.  At  Thurmaston-lodge,  Leicester- 
shire, aged  39,  Thomas  Bowen  Sheriffe,  esq., 
of  Henstead-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  Andrews’s,  N.  B.,  aged  16,  Evan  Alex- 
ander White,  second  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  E.  E. 
Miller,  Deputy-Commissary-General,  Madras. 

Feb.  13.  In  Manchester-st.,  aged  61,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Thos.  Petre,  uncle  of  Lord  Petre. 

At  Ootacamund,  Marian,  wife  of  Major-Gen. 
J.  C.  Coffin. 

At  her  residence,  Kempsey,  near  Worcester, 
Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony 
Lechmere,  hart.,  of  the  Rhyd. 

Aged  64,  Ann,  wife  of  J.  J.  Mayhew,  esq., 
of  Over-hall,  Colne  Engaine,  Essex. 

At  London,  where  he  had  resided  many 
years,  James  Bailey,  esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1823). 
He  gained  the  Browne  Medals  for  the  Greek 
Ode  and  the  Epigrams,  1815,  and  the  Members’ 
Prizes,  1815  and  1816.  For  many  years  he  was 
Head  Master  of  the  Perse  Grammar  School, 
Cambridge,  retiring  ultimately  on  a pension 
granted  him  by  the  Master  and  Seniors  of  Caius 
College,  the  trustees  of  that  school.  In  1850 
Her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bi- 
shops Maltby  and  Kaye,  granted  Mr.  Bailey  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum.  His  classical  pub- 
lications were  numerous,  and  he  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  ‘ ‘ Classical  Journal.”  He  is  best 
3 T 
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kno-wn  "by  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Lexicon  of 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  London,  2 vols., 
4to.,  1826. 

At  Shipdham,  aged  86,  Diana,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  Colby  Bullock. 

At  Woodchurch  Rectory,  Kent,  aged  19, 
Rose,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Wells. 

Feb.  14.  InPark-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  theLady 
Louisa  Stuart,  youngest  dau.  of  Francis,  10th 
Earl  of  Moray,  by  his  second  marriage,  with 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Philip  Ainslie,  of  Pilton, 
Edinburgh. 

In  Norfolk-sq.,  Paddington,  Wm._  Mure, 
e?q..  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  New 
Orleans.  He  was  appointed  in  1843,  and  re- 
mained at  his  post  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  the  shattered  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Europe.  He  shewed 
great  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  thus  he  obtained  from  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  large  concessions  towards 
the  free  blacks,  British  subjects,  who  had  for- 
merly been  incarcerated  with  common  felons 
during  the  stay  of  the  vessels  to  which  they 
belonged  in  the  State  ports.  By  Mr.  Mure’s 
exertions  these  free  blacks  were  allowed  to  re- 
main at  large  under  certain  conditions,  and  his 
services  were  acknowledged  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who,  though  not  in  office  at  the  time, 
wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  More  to  express  his  high 
sense  of  the  benefit  he  had  rendered  to  freedom 
and  humanity.  During  the  Crampton  diffi- 
culty he  managed  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and 
in  many  other  difficult  questions  he  displayed 
equal  judgment  and  address. 

At  Limerick,  aged  22,  Louisa  Georgiana 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Price  Lewis,  of  Rosewarne,  Camborne,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Wincheombe  Henry 
Hartley,  esq.,  and  the  Lady  Louisa  Lumley. 

Aged  82,  Mary  Dorothea,  widow  of  John 
Pemberton,  esq.,  of  Sherbum-hall,  co.  Durham. 

At  St.  Nicholas’  Rectory,  Worcester,  Caroline 
Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  BuUock,  Rector 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

In  Mitre-court,  Temple,  Octavia,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailey,  for  23  years  Church 
Missionary  at  Cotta,  Ceylon. 

Feb.  15.  At  his  residence,  Dacre-pk.-terr., 
Lee,  Kent,  aged  66,  William  Charles  Linnaeus 
Martin,  esq.,  F.L.S.,  formerly  scientific  officer 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  He 
was  the  son  of  WiUiam  Martin,  esq.,  author 
of  Fetrificata  Derbiensia,  “ Extraneous  Fos- 
sils,” &c.  (whose  obituary  appeared  in  Gent. 
Mag.  in  1812),  and  received  the  name  of 
Linnaeus  as  a mark  of  devotion  to  science  from 
his  birth.  This  he  amply  justified  in  after 
years,  and  he  became  the  author  of  several 
esteemed  works  on  natural  history.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  many  severe 
afflictions,  but  through  them  all  he  maintained 
a hopeful  cheerfulness,  and  a deep  interest  in 
science.  He  leaves  a wudow,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  forty  years. 

At  Rothwell,  aged  59,  Lucy,  widow  of  PhiUp 
Skipworth,  esq.,  of  Laceby  Manor-house,  and 


youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Gray, 
Rector  of  Martin  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Aylesby,  all  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Feb.  16.  At  Youngsbury,  near  Ware,  aged  56, 
Christopher  William  Giles-Puller,  esq.,  M.P. 
for  Hertfordshire,  for  which  county  he  was 
first  returned  in  1857. 

At  the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  Rome,  Catherine, 
wife  of  the  Prince  Santa  Croce,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Denis  Scully,  esq.,  and  sister  of  Vin- 
cent Scully,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Risley,  Derbyshire,  aged  63,  Captain 
WiUiam  Hayhurst  Hall,  R.N.  This  officer  en- 
tered the  Navy  in  1813,  passed  for  lieut.  in 
1820,  and  served  in  the  “Slaney”  in  the  Bur- 
mese war  as  acting  lieut. ; he  was  promoted 
Dec.  23,  1826,  for  distinguished  services  at  the 
capture  of  the  fortresses  of  Donabew  and 
MeUone. 

At  her  residence,  Upper  FitzwilUam-st., 
Dublin,  Maria,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Clement 
Wolseley,  Lakelands,  Sandy  Mount,  and  Sand- 
brook-pk,  co.  Carlow,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Frances  Fetherstonhaugh,  esq..  White  Rock, 
co.  Longford. 

At  Bath,  aged  31,  Louisa  Frances,  wife  of 
W.  C.  Cuninghame,  esq.,  late  Capt.  79th 
Highlanders,  and  only  dau.  of  John  Ormond, 
esq.,  of  Bath. 

At  Holy  Trinity  Parsonage,  Gosport,  aged 
32,  Eliza  Ann  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Sanders. 

Feb.  17.  At  Brunswick-gardens,  Kensington, 
aged  63,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Carruthers,  C.B.,  late 
2nd  Queen’s  Royal  Regt. 

At  Brussels,  aged  79,  Dr.  John  Kelly  Tobin. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Basque  Roads.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  Army,  was  present  during  the  Peninsular 
War  in  seventeen  general  actions,  and  retired 
on  half -pay  of  the  9th  Lancers,  in  consequence 
of  wounds. 

At  the  Rectory,  Tilbrook,  Beds.,  Laura,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Young. 

W.  O.  Cautley,  esq.,  late  of  Nelson,  New 
Zealand,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Cautley, 
late  Rector  of  Moulsoe,  Bucks. 

Feb.  18.  At  Dix’s  Field,  Exeter,  Eliza  Mor- 
timer, wife  of  Owen  J.  LleweUyn,  esq.,  R.N., 
and  second  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Brutton, 
esq.,  J.P.,  of  Northernhay,  Exeter. 

At  Ediuburgh,  Helen  E.  C.  Scott,  relict  of 
the  late  W.  D.  GUlon,  esq.,ofWallhouse,N.B., 
and  Herstmonceux,  Sussex. 

Aged  30,  Henry  Adolphe,  eldest  son  of  P.  H. 
Muntz,  esq.,  of  Edstone,  Warwickshire. 

Feb.  20.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  aged 
80,  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Hereford.  She 
was  Frances  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  Sir  George 
Comewall,  hart,  and  married,  Dec.  12,  1805, 
Henry,  grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  who 
died  May  31,  1843. 

At  Dover,  aged  56,  Major-Gen.  William  Sut- 
ton, C.B.,  commanding  the  troops  at  Dover. 
He  entered  the  service  as  ensign,  Jime,  1827 ; 
was  promoted  Ueut.,  March,  1830 ; capt.,  July, 
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1836  ; major,  Nov.,  1846;  lieut.-col..  Sept., 
1848;  col.,  Nov,,  1854.  He  served  throughout 
the  Kaffir  wars  of  1834-35,  1846-47,  and  1851- 
52 ; and  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  war 
he  defeated  a large  force  which  made  an  attack 
on  Fort  Beaufort,  a very  important  success  at 
that  period.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Brigade 
1st  Division  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  through- 
out the  operations  in  the  North  of  China  in 
1860,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of  Sinho, 
storming  of  Tangku,  advance  on  Tientsin  and 
Pekin,  and  battles  of  the  18th  and  21st  of 
September,  for  which  he  received  a medal  and 
clasps,  and  C.B.  He  became  major-general  in 
Dec.,  1862,  and  in  Sept.,  1863,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  at  Dover,  where  he  became 
very  popular  alike  with  the  inhabitants  and 
the  garrison.  By  his  own  desire  he  was  buried 
in  Copt-hill  Cemetery  among  the  private  sol- 
diers, but  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a very 
large  concourse  of  civilians. 

At  Borne,  Agnes,  widow  of  Major-Gen,  John 
Fremantle,  C.B. 

In  ('Id  Burlington-street,  aged  72,  Lieut.- 
Col.  William  Raban,  on  the  retired  full-pay  as 
major,  22nd  Regt.  He  entered  the  service  in 
Jan,,  1811 ; became  lieut,,  June,  1813 ; capt., 
Feb.,  1828  ; major,  Dec.,  1840 ; and  promoted 
to  his  late  rank  in  Nov.,  1854. 

In  Park-square  East,  Regent’s-park,  Maria 
Francina,  widow  of  Robert  Mitford,  esq.,  of 
Gately-hall,  Norfolk,  and  of  Russell-square. 

At  Otterhead,  Devon,  aged  60,  William 
Beadon,  esq.,  a magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset. 

At  Tarporley  Rectory,  Cheshire,  aged  23, 
Eveline,  third  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Statham. 

At  Iford  Manor,  near  Bradford -on- A von, 
aged  48,  William  Wallace  Rooke,  esq.,  J.P.  for 
the  county  of  Wilts.,  and  formerly  captain  of 
H.M.’s  47th  Regt, 

At  Maida-hill,  Sarah,  relict  of  Captain  B. 
Hughes,  formerly  of  the  52nd  Regt.,  and  of 
Hilltown,  CO.  Wexford. 

Fel.  21.  In  Grosvenor-pl.,  aged  74,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Carleton,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Richard  Carleton,  heir  - presumptive  to  the 
barony  of  Dorchester.  She  was  Frances  Louisa, 
second  dau.  of  Eusebius  Horton,  esq.,  of  Catton- 
hall,  Derbyshire. 

At  Mayhole,  Ayrshire,  Wm.  Richard  Pater- 
son, esq.,  late  of  Manilla  and  Singapore,  and 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Paterson, 
K.C.H.,  of  Exeter. 

At  Torquay,  suddenly,  aged  68,  Lieut. -Col. 
Henry  Stephen  Olivier,  of  Potterne,  Wilts. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  65th  Regt.,  hut  retired 
in  1841. 

At  Divernagh,  Newry,  co.  Armagh,  aged  80, 
John  White,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Yaxham,  Norfolk,  Maria  Dorothy,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  LL.D.,  Rector  of 
Yaxham  with  Welborne,  the  kinsman  and 
biographer  of  Cowper.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  died  the  29th  of 
September,  1833. 


Feb.  22.  At  the  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Bankes.  Her  ladyship  gave 
birth  to  a daughter  four  days  previously,  and 
was  thought  to  be  progressing  favourably, 
when  she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  died  sud- 
denly. She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  John,  second 
Earl  of  Eldon,  and  married,  the  9th  of  October, 
1856,  the  Rev.  Edward  Eldon  Surtees  Bankes, 
Rector  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Bankes,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  by  his  first  wife.  Lady  Jane  Scott, 
youngest  dau.  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 

In  Bedford-sq.,  while  on  a visit,  aged  68, 
Emma,  widow  of  Col.  Hugh  Wrottesley,  Ben- 
gal Army, 

At  Dublin,  aged  66,  John  Eyre  Trench,  esq., 
of  Clonfert-house,  co.  Galway. 

At  Hillmorton-hall,  near  Rugby,  aged  75, 
Thomas  Townsend,  esq. 

At  Sidcup,  Footscray,  aged  95,  Edw.  Smyth, 
esq.,  of  the  Fence,  Cheshire.  He  was  for- 
merly of  the  25th  Light  Dragoons,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  which  led  the  British  Army  to  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  On  Captain 
Smyth’s  return  from  India,  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Tarleton  in  the  south  of  England, 
married,  and  retired  from  the  army.  He  dwelt 
at  the  Fence  for  many  years  ; joined  the  Cor- 
poration of  Macclesfield,  and  was  Mayor  of  the 
borough  in  1816-17,  and  made  himself  very 
useful  to  the  public  in  various  ways.  He  also 
commanded  a troop  of  the  Cheshire  yeomanry. 
He  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Bank 
of  England  and  its  agencies,  and  on  retiring 
from  that  at  Norwich,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kent. 

Feb.  23,  At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Sir  Charles 
■VVake,  bart. 

In  Chesham-pl.,  Caroline,  second  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  George  Wombwell,  2nd 
bart.,  of  Wombwell,  Yorkshire. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  aged  57,  Louisa  Eliza- 
beth, second  dau.  of  the  late  Most  Rev.  John 
Bird  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbui’y, 

At  Peckham,  aged  16,  Jessie  Georgiana,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  C,  S.  Reynolds,  49th 
B.N.I.,  and  Prmcipal  Assistant-Commissioner 
in  Assam. 

At  the  Charterhouse,  aged  76,  Jonathan 
Green,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street.  He  was  M.R.C.S.E.  1810,  and  M.D. 
Heidelberg,  1834.  Dr.  Green,  who  served  for 
some  time  as  a surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  author  of  several  works  on  the  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

At  Birmingham,  aged  44,  Mr.  Alfred  David- 
son, of  the  “ Midland  Counties  Herald.” 
Though  born  at  Rosemarkie,  near  Inverness, 
the  deceased  received  his  education  in  the 
Birmingham  Free  Grammar  School,  under  Dr. 
Jeune  and  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  and  early 
displayed  a taste  for  those  antiquarian  studies 
to  which  he  devoted  his  short  but  not  vmfruit- 
ful  life.  In  1854  he  published  his  “ History  of 
Ashton  Hall  and  the  Holte  Family,”  which 
was  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Allan  Everett. 
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This  hook  is  most  trustworthy,  and  shews  how 
thoroughly  painstaking,  industrious,  and  con- 
scientious he  was  in  searching  out  his  mate- 
rials. He  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  to  originate 
the  idea  of  purchasing  Aston  Hall  and  Park. 
For  some  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
“ History  of  Aston  Church,”  which  all  lovers 
of  local  histories  will  regret  that  he  was  not 
spared  to  complete.  Beside  his  ordinary  duties 
in  connexion  with  the  newspaper,  which  were 
very  onei’ous,  he  devoted  much  time  to  assist- 
ing in  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools  of  the 
Carr’s-lane  Chapel,  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  his  sympathies  were  not  merely  sectarian, 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  undertake  any  task 
which  was  suggested  to  him  as  calculated  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
of  whatever  creed. 

Feb.  24.  At  his  residence,  Talbot-street, 
Dublin,  aged  59,  Edward  lies,  esq..  Solicitor 
and  Secretary  to  the  Law  Society  of  Ireland. 

At  Greenhil  1-house,  Weymouth,  Jane,  wife 
of  John  Trenchard  Trenchard,  esq. 

At  Pau,  William  Tayler,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Vice- 
Consul. 

At  Christ’s  College  Lodge,  Cambridge,  aged 
28,  Frances  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cart- 
mell. 

At  his  residence,Wh  alley  Range,  Manchester, 
aged  63,  Geo.  Pilkington,  esq.  See  Obituary. 

Feb.  25.  Suddenly,  at  Stoke,  Devonport, 
aged  70,  Hector  Tause,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1809,  and  when  lieut. 
of  the  “ Albion  ” was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  in  honour  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to 
that  ship,  when  forming  part  of  an  experi- 
mental squadron,  June  21,  1845.  He  had  since 
been  on  half-pay,  and  became  captain  on  the 
Retired  List  Aug.  1,  1860. 

Aged  16,  Thomas  Bowes,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  and  Georgiana 
Howard. 

At  St.  John’s  Rectory,  Newport,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Richard  Pyne  Hiflfernan,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  R.N.,  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Hiffeman, 
Rector  of  Ballyheige,  co.  Kerry. 

At  Bath,  aged  79,  Caroline  Cary,  dau.  of  the 
late  Col.  Grattan. 

At  Warminster,  aged  72,  Rebecca,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  John  Gunn,  of  Chard. 

At  her  father’s  house,  Partick-hill,  near 
Glasgow,  aged  30,  Catherine  Miller  Buchanan, 
wife  of  D.  M.  Carrick,  esq.,  Glasgow,  dau.  of 
John  Buchanan,  esq.,  and  granddau.  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Catherine  Miller,  of  Slatefield.  She 
was  a lady  of  high  mental  qualifications,  her 
mind  was  well  stored  with  solid  information, 
treasured  up  in  a singularly  retentive  memory  ; 
and  few  appreciated  more  the  grandeur  of  na- 
ture, especially  in  its  wildest  features.  Among 
other  instances  of  her  predilections,  she  per- 
formed an  extensive  perambulation  of  the  line 
of  Hadrian’s  Wall,  in  the  wilds  of  Northumber- 
land, and  examined  w'ith  great  interest  the 
lonely  ruins  of  that  stupendous  Roman  bar- 


rier, with  its  fortresses,  mile-castles,  inscribed 
altars,  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  a feat  involving  no  small  de- 
gree of  personal  exertion,  and  seldom  accom- 
plished by  a lady.  On  that  occasion  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  father,  and  she  had  the 
privilege  of  the  instructive  conversation  and 
remarks  of  two  eminent  English  antiquaries  of 
the  party,  one  of  whom  is  the  learned  pro- 
prietor of  estates  traversed  by  the  best  pre- 
served sections  of  the  Wall  and  its  Castles, 
and  the  other  the  well-known  author  of  a 
recent  admirable  History  of  that  renowned 
work.  On  this,  to  her,  memorable  visit  to 
the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  the  deceased  lady  loved 
to  dwell,  and  often  recurred  to  it  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  even  under  subsequent  protracted 
affliction. 

At  Holme-next-the-Sea,  aged  72,  Matthew 
Thurlow  Nelson,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Plymouth,  George  S.  East- 
lake,  esq.,  for  many  years  Admiralty  Solicitor 
and  Judge  Advocate. 

Feb.  26.  At  Cavenham-hall,  aged  82,  Harry 
Spencer  W^addington,  esq.,  late  M.P.  for  West 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Waddington  was  admitted  a 
Fellow-Commoner  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, June  18,  1799,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant,  and 
for  twenty-one  years  M.P.  for  West  Suffolk, 
for  which  he  was  first  returned  in  1838. 

At  sea,  on  board  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer 
“ Shannon,”  on  her  voyage  home  from  Bar- 
badoes,  Constance  Pauline,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Hardwick  Smith,  2nd  West  India  Regiment. 

Aged  68,  Henry  Paget  Bayly  Ross,  esq.,  late 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  last  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Ross,  esq.,  R.N.,  of  Greenwich. 

At  Pokesdown  Parsonage,  Christchurch, 
Hants.,  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Bat- 
tersby. 

Feb.  27.  At  Ketton  Grange,  Rutland,  the 
Hon.  Emily  Grace,  widow  of  Captain  Charles 
Grantham,  R.N.,  of  Ketton  Grange.  She 
w^as  the  second  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Fortescue,  younger  brother  of  the  first 
Viscount  Clermont,  and  brother  of  William 
Charles  Fortescue,  second  and  last  Viscount, 
who  died  in  1829.  The  deceased  was  married 
in  July,  1811,  and  her  husband  died  in  De- 
cember, 1859. 

In  Oxford-street,  aged  39,  Richard  Marsh, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Cubison,  R.N. 

Aged  81,  Peter  Murray,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Scar- 
borough. 

At  Biarritz,  aged  41,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Weston,  Vicar  of  Crossby  Ravens- 
worth,  Westmoreland ; also,  Alfred  Philip 
Henry,  her  infant  son. 

At  the  Charterhouse,  aged  64,  Mr.  William 
Andrew  Chatto,  author  of  “ Facts  and  Specu- 
lations on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing 
Cards,”  1848,  and  a treatise  on  Wood  En- 
graving, 1849. 

In  Warwick-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  73,  Michael 
McEleney,  for  twenty  years  Bandmaster  of  the 
Carabiniers. 
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At  St.  Petersburg-place,  Bayswater,  aged  26, 
Rosalie  Julia,  wife  of  Stephen  Isaacson  Tucker, 
esq.,  and  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Houns- 
field,  of  Wadsley,  Yorkshire. 

At  Rome,  .Eneas  Macbean,  esq.,  banker, 
second  son  of  the  late  William  Macbean,  of 
Leghorn. 

At  her  residence,  Brighton,  aged  70,  Sophia 
Inglis,  relict  of  Capt.  Dixon,  R.N.,  also  of 
Brighton. 

At  Shapwick,  Bath,  aged  1.5,  Mabel  Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Merriman. 

In  Canonbury-terrace,  aged  80,  Ann,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Whitfield,  of 
Hamsterley,  Durham. 

Fci.  28.  At  Delamere-house,  Cheshire,  Lady 
Anne  Wilbraham,  dau.  of  Hugh,  first  Earl 
Fortescue,  and  widow  of  George  Wilbraham, 
esq.,  of  Delamere-house,  formerly  M.P.  for 
South  Cheshire. 

At  Southampton,  aged  79,  Capt.  Thomas 
Laen,  R.N. 

In  Eaton-place,  aged  62,  Robert  Biddulph, 
esq.,  of  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  and  head  of 
the  firm  of  Biddulph,  Cocks,  and  Co.,  of 
Charing  Cross.  He  represented  the  City  of 
Hereford  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  during  Ihe 
last  contested  election  for  the  county,  in  1857. 

At  Rathangan-lodge,  co.  Kildare,  aged  34, 
Edwin  W.  P.  Sandilands,  B.C.L.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Percival  Sandilands. 

At  Ufton  Parsonage, , Lucy  Anne,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Frederick  Clark. 

At  Torquay,  aged  73,  John  Richard  Carter, 
esq.,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Parts  of  Holland,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

At  his  father’s  house.  Old  Charlton,  aged  31, 
Capt.  Jas.  Sweet  Carr,  of  H.M.’s  Bombay  Staff 
Corps. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Mary,  widow  of 
Lieut.  John  Hallum  Mounier,  R.N. 

In  Connaught-sq.,  Hyde-pk.,  aged  77,  Anna 
Maria,  wife  of  Chas.  Shea,  esq..  Commander  in 
the  late  H.E.I.C.’s  Service. 

At  Bristol,  Wm.  Jas.  Ward,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Seymour  Roberts,  LL.D.,  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge. 

In  Adelaide-rd.,  aged  49,  Dorothy  Lewis, 
wife  of  H.  Le  Jeune,  esq.,  A.R.A. 

Feh.  29.  At  his  residence,  Edinburgh,  aged  67, 
Lieut.-Gen.  T.  R.  Swinburne,  of  Pontop-hall, 
and  Hartlepool,  co.  Durham.  He  entered  the 
army  on  the  24th  of  June,  1813,  and  served  with 
the  First  Guards  in  Holland,  under  Lord  Lyne- 
doch,  and  subsequently  in  the  Peninsula  and 
South  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  campaign  of 
1815,  including  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo.  He  commanded  a storming  party 
at  Peronne,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  served  with  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  France. 

At  Southsea,  aged  65,  Major-Gen.  Henry 
Poole,  late  R.A. 

At  his  lodgings.  Quadrant,  Regent-st.,  of 
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apoplexy,  aged  66,  Col.  Henry  Brown,  late 
H.E.I.C.’s  Service. 

At  her  residence,  Bath,  aged  88,  Maria,  relict 
of  Rear-Adm-  W.  Pierrepont,  and  dau.  of  Capt. 
Elliott  Salter,  R.N.  She  was  mother  of  H. 
Bennett  Pierrepont,  esq.,  who  served  as  Sheriff 
for  Rutland  in  1845. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  22,  J.  H.  Conor,  esq.,  late 
Lieut,  and  Musketry  Instructor  in  the  21st 
R.N.B.  Fusiliers. 

Aged  71,  Thos.  Arthur  Cotton,  esq.,  M.D., 
younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathanael  Cotton,  for- 
merly Rector  of  Thornby,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Bath,  Louisa  Grierson,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Litt,  esq.  She  was  granddau.  of  the 
Royalist  Col.  Grierson,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  in  1781. 

March  1.  In  Burlington-rd.,  St.  Stephen’s- 
sq.,  W.,  aged  59,  Sir  Thos.  Howland  Roberts, 
bart. 

At  the  Priory,  Little  Malvern,  aged  59,  the 
Hon.  Miss  Southwell,  of  Hindlip,  Worces- 
tershire. 

At  Torquay,  aged  63,  Ellen  Maria,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Hen.  Bourchier  Wrey,  Rector  of 
Tawstock,  Devon. 

In  Chapel-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  aged  79,  Louisa 
Frances,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Levett,  of 
Milford-hall,  Stafford. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Chardstock,  Dorset, 
aged  10,  Wm.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hake,  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  87,  Paul  Thomas 
Lemaitre,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment. 

March  2.  At  Plymouth,  aged  56,  Peter  Ben- 
son Stewart,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N. 

In  Dublin,  Amie,  widow  of  John  Crawford, 
esq.,  of  Leghorn,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Geo. 
Cockburn,  of  Shangana,  Castle  Bray. 

At  Bungay,  Suffolk,  Laura  Sevena,  wife  of 
Hen.  Bellman,  esq.,  and  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thos.  Allsopp,  B.D.,  Yicar  of  Fres- 
singfield,  in  the  same  county. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Fife,  Louisa  Maria,  wife  of 
Capt.  Grey  Skipwith,  R.N. 

March  3.  At  his  residence,  Richmond-hill, 
near  Liverpool,  aged  79,  Sir  Wm.  Brown,  bart. 
See  Obituary. 

At  his  residence.  Stoke,  Devonport,  aged  77, 
Adm.  Manley  Hall  Dixon. 

At  Monkton  Court,  near  Ramsgate,  aged  83, 
Major  Geo.  Watts,  late  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Gensing  Railway  Station, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Cramer  Roberts,  of  West-hill, 
St.  Leonard’s,  late  Deputy-Inspector-Gen.  of 
Constabulary,  Ireland.  He  had  proceeded  to 
the  station  with  his  servant  for  the  purpose 
of  journeying  to  London,  had  procured  his 
ticket,  and  when  in  the  act  of  taking  his 
change,  dropped  a sixpence.  While  stooping 
to  pick  it  up  he  fell  and  expired. 

Aged  77,  John  Cooke,  esq.,  one  of  H.M.’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  Alderman  and  Councillor  of  the  borough 
of  Macclesfield. 
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At  her  residence,  Earl’s  Court,  Brompton, 
aged  89,  Juliet,  -widow  of  Randle  Chetham 
Strode,  esq.,  of  SoutMll-house,  near  Shepton 
Mallet. 

Aged  75,  James  Duberly,  esq.,  of  Gaynes- 
hall,  Huntingdonshire. 

At  Knowle,  Salcombe  Regis,  Devon,  aged  49, 
John  Marwood  Wolcott,  esq.,  J.P.  of  the 
covmty  of  Devon. 

At  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  aged  64,  Charles 
Blunt,  esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Consul.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1832  as  Acting  Consul  at  Adrianople. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  Christina,  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Col.  E-wen  Macpherson, 
formerly  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  6th 
Royal  Veteran  Brigade. 

A Southampton,  aged  76,  Philip  Carteret 
Fall,  esq.,  J.P.  The  deceased  had  been  a 
member  of  the  eminent  banking  firm  of 
Atherley  and  Fall  for  forty-five  years ; and 
had  held  various  offices  in  the  old  Corpora- 
tion. He  -was  elected  Sheriff  in  1823,  and  in 
1829  -was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Mayor. 

March  4.  Suddenly,  aged  31,  the  Hon.  Thos. 
Hatton  George  Fermor,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Pomfret,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  title  and 
estates.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
William,  fourth  Earl  of  Pomfret,  by  Annabel 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Richard  Borough, 
hart.,  was  born  October  9,  1832,  and  was  for 
some  years  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 

At  Blatberwycke-park,  aged  80,  Stafford 
O’Brien,  esq.  In  former  days  no  house  in  the 
county  was  more  famous  than  Blatherwycke 
for  its  splendid  hospitality,  and  the  “ Squire,” 
as  he  was  familiarly  termed  for  miles  round, 
was  one  of  the  most  eager  sportsmen  of  his 
day.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  H. 
O’Brien,  esq.,  by  Mary,  dau.  and  heir  of  the 
late  — Stafford,  esq.,  of  Blatherwycke-park. 
He  was  born  in  1783,  and  married  in  1808  the 
Hon.  Emma,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Gerard  Noel 
Noel,  bart.,  and  the  late  Baroness  Barham,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
who  survives  him.  He  was  a Magistrate  for 
the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Northampton,  and 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Rutland  in  1809.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  second  and  eldest  surviving 
son,  Henry  Stafford  O’Brien,  of  Tixover,  who 
married  Lucy,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Nevile,  of  Walcot-park,  and  has  issue.  The 
deceased’s  other  issue  were — the  late  Augustus 
Stafford,  who  represented  North  Northampton- 
shire in  Parliament  at  the  time  of  his  lamented 
death,  a bachelor  ; Algernon  Stafford  ; Emma, 
died  unmarried  ; the  late  Angelina  Mary,  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Fitzroy  ; Fanny, 
died  unmarried ; and  Sophia  Lilias,  married  to 
Noel  Hoare,  esq. 

In  Camden-st.,  Oakley-sq.,  aged  31,  Kate, 
wife  of  J.  Sumpter  Mitchell,  esq.,  and  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  McMahon,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  her  residence,  the  Manor-house,  Berk- 
hampstcad,  Louisa  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Archibald  Campbell,  esq,,  of  Locknell,  Argyle- 
shire,  and  of  the  Mount,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

March  5.  At  Baden,  aged  49,  Prince  Wm. 


Hermann  Charles  of  Wied.  The  Prince,  who 
was  bom  in  May,  1814,  succeeded  his  father  in 
April,  1836,  and  in  June,  1842,  married  Marie 
Wilhelmine,  born  Princess  of  Nassau.  The 
late  Prince  was  a major-general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  chief  of  the  29th  Regt.  of  the 
Landwehr.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince 
William,  born  in  1845. 

At  Loton-pk.,  Shropshire,  Mary,  wife  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton,  bart.,  M.P. 

At  his  residence,  Truro,  aged  87,  Clement 
Carlyon,  M.D.  Cantab.,  and  a magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall.  See  Obituary. 

Suddenly,  at  Bodelwyddan  (the  seat  of  her 
uncle,  Sir  Hugh  Williams),  Caroline,  wife  of 
Major  Powlett  Lane,  of  Badgemore,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

At  Rugby,  aged  52,  Edmund  Ford  Radcliffe, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  C.S.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Radcliffe,  of  Walton-le- 
dale,  Lancashire. 

In  Montagu-square,  W.,  aged  79,  Leonard 
Horner,  esq.,  F.R.S.  “This  much-respected 
gentleman,  a native  and  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  ever  its  affectionate 
son  and  warm  Iriend,  was  the  son  of  John 
Horner,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  the  eminent  and  gifted  Francis 
Horner,  who  died  in  1817,  almost  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  which,  brief  as  it  was,  had  yet 
earned  for  him  a monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  in 
1823,  along  with  the  late  Mr.  Bryson  and 
several  other  eminent  citizens.  It  was  the 
first  mechanics’  institute  established  in  the 
country,  and  to  this  day  it  keeps  a foremost 
position,  not  only  in  point  of  age,  but  of  merit 
and  success.  Mr.  Horner  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  in  1826  ; 
and  no  later  than  last  summer,  when  he  paid 
a fortnight’s  visit  to  this  city,  he  presided  at 
the  annual  delivery  of  the  prizes,  reviving  on 
that  occasion  his  early  cormection  with  the 
institution,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  feel  a warm  interest.  Mr. 
Horner  was  elected  Warden  of  the  London 
University  in  1827,  and  in  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Fac- 
tories Act.  In  1843  he  published  the  “ Me- 
moirs and  Correspondence”  of  his  brother, 
which  was  read  with  special  interest  in  literary 
circles  in  this  city.  Mr.  Horner  was  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
member  of  other  public  bodies  here.  He  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture.”— Edinburgh  Courant. 

At  Winchester,  aged  28,  Gertrude  Maria,  wife 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Ward,  60th  Royal  Rifles. 

Aged  64,  Ann,  widow  of  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
esq.,  late  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Club. 

At  the  Rectory,  Bedfield,  Suffolk,  Mary  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Jeremiah  Ives  Day. 

March  6.  At  Plymouth,  Capt.  Chas.  Bod- 
dam  Stockdale,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1804,  on  board  the“  Culloden.’» 
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He  accompanied  the  “ Phaeton”  in  the  expe- 
dition of  1810  against  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
was  in  the  following  year  present  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Cornelis. 

At  Denm  ark-hill,  aged  94,  Ann  Spencer, 
widow  of  Vice-Adm.  Wm.  Young, 

At  his  residence,  Hamilton-villa,  Southsea, 
Major  Charles  H,  L.  Tinling,  late  of  the  74th 
Highlanders. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  92,  Jane,  widow 
of  Chas.  Champion,  esq,.  Commander  Fi.N. 

At  Partick,  Glasgow,  Henrietta  Charlotte, 
wife  of  John  Reeve,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  66,  Capt.  Richd.  B.  Burton, 
late  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  residence,  Stratford-pL,  aged  88,  Wm. 
Rothery,  esq.  See  Obituary. 

March  7.  Aged  75,  Major  Jas.  Tennent, 

H.E.I.C.S, 

At  Fothringham-house,  Forfarshire,  aged  27, 
Thos.  Frederick  Scrymsoure  Fothringham, 
esq.,  of  Pourie.  He  served  in  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fatal  disease. 

At  Brighton,  Hen.  Reeves,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Bombay  C.S. 

At  Shipdham,  Norfolk,  aged  85,  Catharine, 
second  dau,  of  the  late  Rev.  Colby  Bullock. 

March  8.  At  Broome-pk.,  near  Canterbury, 
aged  32,  William  de  Lotbinidre  Baring  Bing- 
ham, esq. 

At  her  house,  Dorset-pl.,  Dorset-sq.,  Sophia 
F.  Chicheley,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Chicheley  Plowden,  of  Devonshire-pl. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  67,  William  Baird,  esq., 
of  Elie,  the  senior  partner  of  the  great  iron- 
masters’ firm  at  Gartsherrie.  Mr.  Baird  re- 
presented the  Falkirk  burghs  in  Parliament 
from  1841  till  1846,  when  he  vacated  in  favour 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  again  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Baird,  who  held  the  burghs  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest  from  1851  to  1857.  The  “Daily 
Review  ” says — “ Mr.  William  Baird  had  the 
gift  of  making  money  in  a very  high  degree, 
and  used  it  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  is 
said  to  have  left  behind  him  a fortune  of 
£2,000,000  sterling,  including  the  property  of 
Rosemount,  in  Ayrshire,  for  which  he  paid 
£38,000,  and  Elie,  in  Fifeshire,  which  he 
bought  at  £145,000.” 

At  North  Shields,  Geo.  Rippon,  esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Water  Ville,  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Rippon’s 
family  were  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Water  Works  in  North  and  South 
Shields.  In  early  life  the  deceased  was  an 
ensign  in  a yeomanry  cavalry  force  raised  in 
the  Vale  of  Derwent,  and  he  was  engaged  with 
that  force  in  the  suppression  of  the  sailors’ 
strike  in  1815 ; and  in  1832  he  took  an  active 
part  (as  a magistrate)  in  allaying  the  disorders 
which  occurred  during  the  great  pitmen’s  strike 
of  1832.  Mr.  Rippon  was  a well-known  archae- 
ologist, and  he  had  a good  collection  of  Roman 
and  ecclesiastical  local  antiquities. 

March  9.  At  Dawlish,  South  Devon,  aged 
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55,  Major  John  Edmund  Glynn,  M.N.I.,  and 
late  of  North-view,  Bideford,  Devon. 

At  the  Lodgings,  Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Symons,  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  88,  John  Hay, 
formerly  Capt.  in  the  9th  Regt.  of  Foot,  and 
son  of  the  late  Alex.  Hay,  esq.,  of  Mordington, 
Berwickshire. 

At  Chatham,  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Arnott. 

At  Rutland-gate,  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  Forsyth, 
esq.,  Q.C. 

At  his  residence,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  aged 
69,  Thos.  Matthew  Reynolds,  esq.,  late  H.M.’s 
73rd  Regt.,  and  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  Alban’s-house,  Edgbaston,  aged  89, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Kentish. 

At  the  Hem,  Shiffnal,  Shropshire,  aged  74, 
Sarah,  relict  of  John  Middleton  Ashdown,  esq., 
of  Uppington,  in  the  same  county. 

At  his  residence,  Cambridge-park,  Guernsey, 
aged  75,  Thomas  Edwardes  Tucker,  esq.,  of 
Cleddy-lodge,  Pembrokeshire,  late  Capt.  in  the 
23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  Aide-de-Camp 
to  the  late  Lieut. -General  Sir  Thos.  Picton. 

Aged  56,  Sidney  Gurney,  esq.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Gurney,  and  Clerk  of 
Assize  of  the  Western  Circuit. 

Aged  15,  Anne  Shepley,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Holland,  Vicar  of  Mundham,  near 
Chichester. 

Fanny  Dorothy,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Heap,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Waltham- 
stow. 

March  10.  At  Park-lodge,  Greenwich,  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Geo. 
Tierney. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  77,  Eliza  Susanna,  widow 
of  the  late  James  Whatman,  esq.,  of  Vinter’s. 

At  Chester,  aged  46,  Robert  Hutchinson 
Powell,  esq.,  M.D.  He  was  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians of  the  Chester  General  Infirmary,  and 
fell  a victim  in  ten  days  to  erysipelas. 

At  Edinburgh,  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  Aytoun,  R.A.,  of  Purin,  Fife. 

March  11.  At  his  residence,  Chester,  aged  63, 
Major-General  Harvey. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Ellen,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  the  Vicarage,  Reep- 
ham,  Lincoln,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Daniel  Wat- 
ney,  esq.,  of  Mitcham-common. 

At  Westbourne-park,  aged  30,  Sarah  Mary, 
wife  of  Capt.  Godden,  of  Ash,  near  Sandwich. 

At  Ashburton-villa,  Southsea,  aged  72,  Amy 
Whitton,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucker, 
Rector  of  Hawling,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Charlton  Abbotts. 

At  Grosvenor-place,  Bath  (the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  L.  Harrison),  aged  77, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Wm.  G.  Horner,  esq.,  of  Bath. 

March  12.  Aged  75,  Henry  Hogg,  esq.,  J.P., 
of  Davenshaw-house,  Congleton,  Cheshire. 

Aged  74,  Harriet,  wife  of  J.  D.  Middleton, 
esq..  Commander  R.N.,  and  of  Moule-house, 
Hersham,  Surrey. 

At  Hemingbrough,  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  G. 
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Tate,  esq.,  of  Hemingbrougli-liall,  Howden, 
Yorkshii’e. 

At  Southampton,  Richard  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Moore,  Vicar  of  Horkstow, 
Lincolnshire,  and  fourth  officer  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Co.’s  S.S.  “ Baroda.” 

March  13.  In  Cadogan-place,  aged  56,  Wm. 
Thos.  Grey,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Col.  Wm.  Grey. 

At  Decoy-cottage,  Ashby,  aged  55,  Robert 
Thomas  Healey,  esq,,  a Deputy-Lieut.  for  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  late  Chaplain  in  H.M.’s  89th 
Regt.  The  deceased  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Henry  Healey,  esq.,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Healey  in  exchange  for  that  of  Holgate,  by 
royal  licence,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  George  Healey,  of  Frod- 
ingham,  who  died  May  28,  1824,  (see  Gent. 
Mag.,  vol.  xciv.  pt.  i.  p.  646).  The  Healey 
family  have  been  settled  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Lincolnshire  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
They  also  inherit,  in  the  female  line,  the  blood 
of  the  old  knightly  family  of  Ne-ville  of  Fald- 
ingworth. 

At  Norton-house,  near  Dartmouth,  aged  25, 
Louisa,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Horner,  58th  Regt. 

In  Eastbourne-terr.,  Hyde-park,  aged  18, 
Margaret  Anne,  yoimgest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.Thompson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ockham,  SiUTey. 

At  Dublin,  Charles  Henry  Dagg,  esq.,  late 
98th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Dagg,  Adjutant  of  the  Southern  District. 

At  Mentone,  aged  22,  James  A.,  eldest  son 
of  Wm.  Grieve,  esq.,  Branxholm-park,  Rox- 
burghshire. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  79,  Susanna,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Girling,  of  Seaming,  and  fourth 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Colby  Bullock,  of  Shipdham, 
Norfolk. 

At  Barton-under-Needwood,  Staffordshire, 
aged  70,  Richard  Fowler  Butler,  esq.  (late  Rifle 
Brigade),  of  Pendeford-hall  and  Barton-hall. 

At  Wincanton,  Charlotte  Flora,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  John  Fenwick,  H.E.I.C.S. 

March  14.  At  Southampton,  suddenly,  aged 
64,  Francis  James  Saumarez,  yoimgest  son  of 
the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Boscawen  Savage, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.H. 

Aged  77,  William  Wardell,  esq.,  of  Abbots- 
fleld,  Chester.  See  Obituary. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  64,  Rose,  wife  of 
Professor  Merlet,  late  of  Universitj'  College, 
London. 

At  his  residence,  Eayswater,  aged  75,  Capt. 
James  Chiosso. 

March  15.  At  Bayswater,  aged  71,  Sir  An- 
dries  Stockenstrom,  hart.,  late  Lieut.-Governor 
of  the  Cape.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  An- 
dries  Stockenstrom,  of  Stockholm  (who  was 
afterwards  chief  magistrate  of  Graaff  Reinet) , 
by  the  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Broeders,  and  was 
bom  near  Capetown  in  1792.  He  held  a com- 
mission in  the  Corsican  Rangers,  and  after  . 
other  colonial  employments,  he  was  in  1834 
appointed  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  he  was  very 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  On  his 
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retirement  in  1840  on  a pension,  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  with  a baronetcy.  In 
1828  he  married  the  dau.  of  Mr.  Gysbert  Henry 
Maasdrop,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
baronetcy  devolves  on  his  son,  Gysbert  Henry, 
born  in  1841. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Col.  John  James  Under- 
wood, late  of  the  Corps  of  Madras  Engineers, 
and  of  Ramsgate. 

At  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool,  aged  37,  Eleanor 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Clementson, 
M.A,,  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael’s,  Toxteth-pk., 
Liverpool. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Anne,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Stewart,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army  (Retired 
List),  late  Deputy  Military-Auditor-General, 
Madras,  dau.  of  John  Butler,  esq.,  of  Kirby- 
house,  Berks. 

At  Fivehead-cottage,  near  Langport,  Somer- 
set, aged  83,  Commander  James  TDley,  R.N. 

In  Burton-crescent,  Margaretta  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good. 

March  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  60,  Robert 
Smith  Surtees,  esq.,  of  Hamsterley-hall,  co. 
Durham. 

Anna  Maria,  wife  of  John  Pace,  of  Croydon, 
last  surviving  child  of  Dr.  Oswald,  of  Sedge- 
field,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas 
Swinburne,  of  Old  Acres,  and  Pontop-hall,  co. 
Durham. 

At  Torquay,  Harriet  Marcia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  James  Duff  Ward. 

At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  aged  75,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Capt.  Christopher  West,  R.N. 

At  Florence,  aged  17,  Nina  Adeline  Juliet, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  John  Kel- 
sall,  R.N. 

March  17.  At  Cheltenham,  Thomas  Mac- 
kensie,  esq.,  C.B.,  late  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  Bombay. 

Aged  68,  Leonard  Shelford,  esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

At  Windsor,  aged  64,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  arising  from  measles,  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta, widow  of  Herbert  Cornewall,  esq.,  of 
Delbury-hall,  Shropshire,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Lord  Charles  Somerset. 

At  Newton,  near  Middlewich,  aged  71,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Ven.  T.  Wood,  Archdeacon  of 
Chester,  and  third  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Nugent, 
esq..  Clay-hill,  Epsom. 

March  18.  In  Cockspur-st.,  aged  73,  Adm. 
Hugh  Patton. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Gibson- 
sq.,  Islington,  aged  73,  Gilbert  King,  esq., 
M.D.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets, 
R.N. 

At  Crutherland,  Robert  Harington,  esq., 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Edw.  Haring- 
ton,  hart. 

March  19.  At  his  residence  at  Brixton, 
aged  81,  Adm.  Taylor,  C.B. 

At  Glanarberth,  Cardiganshire,  Miss  Howel, 
late  of  Llangadfan  Rectory,  Montgomeryshire. 

March  20.  At  Ferring  Vicarage,  near  Worth- 
ing, Sussex,  aged  64,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Dixon,  Vicar  of  Ferring-with-Preston. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON 

{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar- General.) 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


STTPEEINTENDENT 

REGISTRARS’ 

DISTRICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Feb. 

20, 

1864. 

Feb. 

27, 

1864. 

March 

5,  1 
1864. 

March 

12, 

1864. 

March 

19, 

1864. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

Zl-2 

0 

33-0 

40-9 

41-5 

0 

43-0 

London  

78029 

2803989 

1586 

1677 

1766  ' 

1664 

1508 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463388 

258 

279 

282 

262 

229 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618210 

342 

327 

387 

344 

332 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

223 

252 

253 

215 

166 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

571158 

•340 

341 

361 

389 

326 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773175 

423 

478 

483 

454 

455 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  anc> 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Feb.  20  . 

693 

216 

277 

334 

66 

1586 

1086 

1036 

2122 

„ 27  . 

741 

218 

280 

363 

64 

1677 

1019 

981 

2000 

March  5 . 

778 

231 

333 

355 

69 

1766 

1120 

1019 

2139 

„ 12  . 

759 

200 

273 

344 

76 

1664 

1013 

949 

1962 

„ 19  . 

722 

194 

239 

277 

69 

1501 

1117 

1060 

2177 

QUANTITIES  and  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  March  15,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  hy 

the  Corn  Factors. 


Qrs. 

5.  d. 

Qrs. 

5.  d. 

Qrs. 

5. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

..  2,676  . 

..  42  6 

Oats  ...  233 

...  19  5 

Beans 

..  430  .. 

. 32 

3 

Barley  . 

..  462  . 

..  34  8 

Rye  ...  — 

...  0 0 

Peas 

..  137  .. 

. 34 

5 

Aggregate  Average  oe 

last  Six  Weeks. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5. 

d 

Wheat... 

,...40  7 

Oats 

19  3 

Beans  .... 

...33 

4 

Barley . . . 

....31  11 

%e 

31  0 

Peas 

...33 

1 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  March  17. 
Hay,  Zl.  Os.  to  4Z.  IO5. — Straw,  11.  2^.  to  11.  IO5.  — Clover,  11.  O5.  to  5Z.  IO5. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

6d.  to  6s.  2d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market, 

March  18. 

Mutton 

Od.  to  65.  2d. 

Beasts 

1,134 

Veal 

45. 

Id.  to  6s.  Sd. 

Sheep  

4,010 

Pork 

Od.  to  45.  10(7. 

Calves 

254 

Lamb 

05. 

Od.  to  O5.  Od. 

Pigs 

140 

COAL-MARKET,  March  18. 

Best  Wall’s-end,  per  ton,  18^.  Zd.  to  19^.  OcZ.  Other  sorts,  145.  Od.  to  175.  Oc?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,STEiND. 
From  Feh.  24  to  March  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month, 

The] 
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"mom 

o 

o 
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rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 
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-CD 
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o 

o 
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Night.  ^ 
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Weather. 
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0 

o 

0 
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0 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

30 

39 

35 

29. 

86!  i fair,  hvy.  snow 

? 10 

32 

46 

43 

29.  59  I fair,  hvy.  shrs 

25 

31 

40 

34 

29. 

88; 

hy.rn.hy.sn.cl. 

I 11 

46 

51 

42 

29.  47jjhy.shrs.hl.fr 

26 

36 

40 

37 

29. 

871 

cloudy,  rain 

12 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  obsernje  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Renjieiv,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c.,  received  after  the  20th  instant,  cannot  be  attended  to  until  the 
follonjoing  Month, 


THE  LE  MANS  BRASS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Messrs. 
Wallers’  “Monumental  Brasses®”  begs 
to  refer  E.S.A.  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  for  Mr.  Blanche’s  paper. 

INDEX  TO  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
JOURNALS. 

SiE, — In  reference  to  your  review  of 
Messrs.  Wallers’  work  on  Monumental 
Brasses  a correspondent  makes  enquiry 
in  your  last  Magazine  as  to  information 
given  by  Mr.  Blanche  in  regard  to  an 
enamelled  plate  in  the  church  of  St. 
Julien  at  Le  Mans,  and  desires  to  know 
where  that  intelligence  may  be  found. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  (p.  29  et  seq.)  The  Journals 
of  the  various  Archaeological  Societies 
established  during  the  past  twenty  years 
contain  many  matters  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  for  want  of  some  general  index  it 
is  now  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  ascertain  where  they  can  be  found. 
I hear  that  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  contemplate  printing  a ge- 
neral index  upon  the  completion  of  the 
twentieth  volume  of  their  Journal,  to- 
gether with  references  to  the  contents 
of  their  other  publications,  of  Congress 
volumes,  &c. — I am,  &c.  F.S.A. 


• Gknt.  Mag.,  March,  1864,  p.  316. 


BARENTAGE  OF  HUBERT 
WALTER, 

SiE, — I am  obliged  to  Mr.  M.  Walcott 
for  his  references  to  Hook,  Foss,  and 
Dugdale;  but  must  say  that  I am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
he  concludes  that  I am  ignorant  of 
them.  I quoted  a writer  (one,  too,  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  most  accurate 
of  historians)  who  has  made  the  family 
to  which  Hubert  Walter  belonged  his 
specialite.  Anything  put  forward  by 
Carte  has  almost  the  certainty,  if  not 
the  legal  force,  of  a “ record and  how 
his  statements  could  have  been  “anti- 
cipated” by  Dr.  Hook  or  Mr.  Foss  is 
very  puzzling  to  my,  perhaps,  dull  com- 
prehension.— I am,  &c., 

James  Graves. 

Rectory,  Inisnag,  April  9, 1864. 
DEVIZES. 

SiE, — With  regard  to  the  controversy 
on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Devizes  I may 
mention  that  the  “ Chronicle  of  Tewkes- 
bury,” anno  1231,  p.  91,  states,  “ quod 
Hugo  de  Burgo  evasit  de  Castro  Diver- 
sorum,”  while  in  the  “Annals  of  Bur- 
ton,” anno  1232,  p.  245,  the  word  is  spelt 
Devises. — I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Several  Reports,  Reviews  and  Obi- 
tuaries, which  a/re  in  type,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OE  IRELAND.— V. 

The  “ Seyen  Chueches  Reasons  foe  Rejecting  the  Teahition. 

By  Goedon  M.  Hills. 

The  real  value  of  the  Memoir  of  St.  Patrick  by  Dr.  Todd,  of 
which  a notice  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  it 
with  the  productions  of  preceding  writers,  and  I think  your 
reviewer  might  have  gone  into  that  comparison  with  advantage. 
The  agreeable  manner  in  which  Dr.  Todd  opens  up  the  stores 
of  curious  history  bearing  upon  a remarkable  personage,  and 
a variety  of  collateral  subjects,  will  assuredly  command  for 
him  a large  class  of  readers  beyond  the  pale  of  scholars  and 
students.  He  alludes  for  the  most  part  very  casually  to  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  from  his  pen  a slight 
allusion  may  become  a weighty  authority.  Thus  it  is  that 
when  he  speaks  of  seven  churches,  and  accepts  the  popular 
belief  in  the  frequency  of  that  number  of  churches  existing 
together  in  Ireland,  I think  it  opportune  to  bring  out  the  fact 
as  it  really  is,  that  such  a combination  does  not,  and,  as  a rule, 
never  did  exist.  In  considering  the  position  of  the  early 
bishops  without  fixed  dioceses  or  sees,  he  finds  evidence  of 
the  frequent  association  together  of  seven  bishops,  which,”  he 
adds,  ^^may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  seven 
churches  are  found  together  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.”  There 
are  very  few  travellers  in  Ireland  who  Avould  not  readily  en- 
dorse this  assumption,  and  so  prevalent  is  the  notion  among 
the  learned  classes  that  most  of  your  readers  must  have  seen  it 
adduced  in  proof  of  some  ecclesiastical  theory.  Thus  Dr.  R, 
Murray,  late  Dean  of  Ardagh,  believed  that  the  Irish  Church 
had  its  origin  from  the  Eastern,  and  not  the  Roman  Church, 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I,  3 u 
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and  connected  the  supposed  Irish  practice  of seven  churches” 
with  the  seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  I stated  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist,”  in  the  year  1860,  that  this  po- 
pular notion  was  not  supported  by  any  existing  remains,  and 
I will  now  shew  in  detail,  from  my  own  inspection,  at  each  of 
the  places  to  which  seven  churches  have  been  attributed,  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion.  It  will  in  the  end  appear  sin- 
gular that  the  mystic  number  should  not  be  found  among 
them,  so  greatly  do  the  groups  vary  in  number  both  above  and 
below  it.  Afterwards  I will  endeavour  to  ascertain  where  the 
idea  originated,  and  how  it  grew,  when  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  is  not  countenanced  by  any  ancient  authority. 

I.  The  Seven  Churches  in  Wicklow,  still  sometimes  and 
properly  called  Glendalough,  claims  the  first  attention,  for 
a reason  which  will  hereafter  appear.  Under  its  ancient  name 
a description  of  the  remains  will  be  found  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  which  I may  here  be  allowed 
to  acknowledge  and  refer  to  as  in  a great  measure  my  own  ac- 
count. The  churches  are  nine  in  number,  to  which  may  pro- 
perly be  added  a tenth,  since  it  is  well  known  by  drawings, 
though  it  has  disappeared  now  nearly  a century.  This  one 
was  called  the  Priests’  Church,  or  House,  from  the  custom  which 
prevailed  of  using  its  area  for  the  interment  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen.  It  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  cemetery,  south-west 
from  the  cathedral.  The  list  of  ten  churches  will  therefore  be, 
1.  St.  Saviour’s;  2.  Trinity  Church;  3.  The  Cathedral;  4.  St. 
Kevin’s;  5.  St.  Kieran’s;  6.  The  Church  of  the  Sinchells ; 7. 
The  Priests’  House ; 8.  The  Church  of  our  Lady ; 9.  The  Re- 
feart  Church;  10.  The  Church  of  the  Rock,  or  Tempul-na- 
Skellig. 

II.  Rattoo,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  between  Listowel  and  the 
sea,  is  said  to  have  had  seven  churches ; there  are  two.  One  of 
these  is  a very  simple  and  diminutive  building,  placed  in  a 
cemetery  on  the  summit  of  a hill  close  to  a very  fine  and 
almost  perfect  round  tower.  This  church  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  some  indications  of  earlier  work.  The  other 
church  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and,  compared  with  the  first,  is 
a large  one.  It  is  known  to  belong  to  Augustin  Canons,  and  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century  also. 

HI.  Clonmacnoise,  commonly  called  the  Seven  Churches,  on 
the  Shannon,  has  also  been  described  (at  p.  141  et  seq.)  in  the 
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current  volume  of  this  Magazine.  That  account  was  written  by 
other  hands,  but  compared  with  my  own  survey,  with  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  closely  agrees,  we  find 
there  evidence  of  twelve  or  thirteen  churches  ; viz.  1.  The  Cathe- 
dral; 2.  St.  Finian^s  Church;  3.  St.  Kieran’s;  4.  The  O’Kelly’s 
Church;  5.  The  Church  of  O^Melaghlin,  or  the  Kings;  6.  Tem- 
ple Doulin;  7.  Temple  O’Torpan,  or  Hurpan;  8.  O’ConnoFs 
Church;  9.  Temple  Espic,  or  the  Bishop’s  Church;  10.  Temple 
Gauney,  or  Na  Gamh-naighe ; 11.  Temple  Killen ; all  these 
at  the  principal  cemetery;  12.  The  Nuns’  Church;  besides 
a church  of  St.  Mary,  which  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 
existing  remains,  but  which  stood  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

IV.  Inniscattery  is  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
about  a mile  from  the  shore  of  the  county  of  Clare,  where  the 
town  of  Kilrush  stands.  Its  reputed  seven  churches  are  now 
six,  with  possibly  the  fragment  of  a seventh.  They  stand  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  where  the  outflow  of  the  estuary 
falls  with  great  force,  and  is  continually  making  inroads  upon 
the  shore.  The  churches  are  grouped  about  a fine  round  tower. 
(1.)  East  from  it  at  a distance  of  76  ft.  is  the  church  called 
St.  Mary’s.  It  is  a simple  parallelogram  in  plan,  with  a sacristy 
attached  on  the  north  side  at  the  east  end.  The  church  is  75  ft. 
long  by  38  broad.  The  western  part  is  of  great  age,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  period  of  Irish  church  architecture  ; the  east- 
ern part  is  not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century ; the  sacristy 
was  added  about  a century  later.  (2.)  On  the  north  side  of 
this  church,  parallel  to  it,  and  so  close  as  only  to  leave  pas- 
sage for  one  person  between  it  and  the  sacristy,  is  the  second 
church.  I could  not  learn  any  name  for  it.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  together  only  39  ft.  long,  and  is  wholly  of 
the  oldest  and  simplest  period  of  Irish  architecture.  (3.)  Fur- 
ther to  the  east,  440  ft.  distant  from  the  round  tower,  is 
a church  distinctly  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ; it  had  an  aisle  on  the  north  side.  East  of  this  in  a 
cliff  of  12  or  15  ft.  high  is  the  north-west  angle  of  a building 
which  stood  churchwise.  All  but  this  fragment  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Upon  the  shore  a little  further 
north  is  the  'basement  of  a castellated  structure  known  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (4.)  North 
of  the  round  tower,  distant  430  ft.,  is  St.  Senan’s  Church. 
It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  together  42ft.  long;  it 
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is  not  later  than  the  eleventh  century.  (5.)  Only  3ft.  Sin. 
west  of  this  is  a church  or  oratory,  26  ft.  long,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  last,  and  called  St.  Senan^s  Grave.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  island,  and  the  founder  of  the  first  monas- 
tery in  it.  Just  outside  its  west  wall  is  a tombstone,  with  a cross 
and  inscription  engraved  upon  it.  The  inscription  is  in  Irish 
characters,  and  reads,  or  do  moenach  ui-temogrom,  the  first 
three  words  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  stone,  i.e.  ^a 
prayer  for  O’Temogrom.’  (6.)  The  sixth  church,  called  St.  Ga- 
briel’s, or  the  Church  of  the  Angel,  is  820  ft.  nearly  south-west 
from  the  tower ; it  was  not  so  large  as  St.  Mary’s,  and  very 
little  of  it  remains. 

V.  Inniscaltra,  called  also  Holy  Island,  and  Seven  Church 
Island,  is  in  an  expanse  of  the  Shannon  above  Limerick,  form- 
ing the  beautiful  Lough  Derg,  which  extends  from  Killaloe  to 
Portumna.  The  island  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Innis- 
cattery,  and  is  uninhabited.  It  has  four  churches.  A round 
tower  is  the  centre  object  of  the  group.  (1.)  The  principal 
church  is  St.  Caimin’s,  45  ft.  north-east  from  the  round  tower. 
It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  an  addition  to 
the  original  structure.  The  nave  walls  have  the  peculiar  Irish 
ashlar-work  not  in  parallel  courses,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  it 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Keating  tells  us 
the  church  of  Inniscaltra  was  built  by  Brian  Boroimha.  The 
chancel  and  chancel-arch  are  of  the  twelfth  century.  About 
45  ft.  north-east  from  this  is  (2)  Baptism  Church,  a diminutive 
oratory,  of  which  only  the  foundation  remains.  About  the 
same  distance  still  further  north-east  is  a small  cell  or  hut,  only 
10  ft.  3 in.  by  8 ft.  3 in.  on  the  outside,  of  masonry  of  the  same 
character  as  the  nave  of  St.  Caimin’s  Church.  Its  entrance  is 
in  the  east  end ; it  is  called  the  Confessional,  and  is  not  a 
church.  Nearly  south-west  from  the  round  tower,  300  ft. 
distant,  is  (3)  the  east  end  of  a church  called  St.  Michael’s,  and 
not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century.  South  from  it,  145  feet, 
is  (4)  the  fourth  church,  called  St.  Mary’s,  a simple  parallelo- 
gram. The  slight  remains  of  its  architecture  indicate  a work 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

VI.  Innisclothran  is  an  island  on  another  expanse  of  the 
Shannon,  immediately  above  Athlone,  called  Lough  Bee.  It 
is  much  better  known  as  Seven  Church  Island,  or  Quaker’s 
Island.  Locally  the  ancient  name  Innisclothran  is  quite  ob- 
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solete.  My  description  of  the  buildings  at  this  place,  published 
in  the  Ecclesiologist”  for  1860,  p.  329,  shews  that  there  are 
here  six  churches ; one  standing  solitarily  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  five  in  a group  on  the  eastern  shore.  The 
members  of  the  group  are  called  the  Abbey,  the  Church  of  the 
Dead,  Middle  Church,  Lady  Church,  and  the  Oratory  or  Grave 
of  St.  Dermit.  It  is  very  obvious  in  this  and  preceding  instances 
that  some  of  the  names  are  modern,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
forgotten  ancient  dedications. 

VII.  St.  Brecan^s,  at  the  village  of  Onaght,  in  Arranmore, 
or  Great  Arran  Island,  is  called  the  Seven  Churches.  The 
island  is  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  about  thirty  miles  by  sea  from 
that  place.  There  are  really  only  two  churches,  but  the  site 
possesses  unusual  interest.  Nestling  in  a green  nook,  sur- 
rounded by  huge  tables  and  platforms  of  bare  rock,  flat  and 
smooth,  rising  in  steps  of  10  or  15  ft.  high  towards  the 
higher  ground  of  the  island,  are  these  two  churches,  with  marks 
of  a monastic  establishment  about  them.  The  principal  church, 
called  St.  Brecan^s,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  together  63  ft. 
long.  Part  of  the  nave  is  constructed  of  large  rocks,  and 
is  of  extreme  antiquity,  whilst  other  parts,  and  the  entire 
chancel,  are  of  simple  but  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Hedging  the  churchyard,  around  on  the 
north  and  east,  are  eight  buildings,  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  all  clearly  of  domestic  character  ; they  stand  in  every 
position  except  east  and  west.  The  second  church  is  only 
28  ft.  long,  and  it  just  fits  into  a chasm  in  the  ledge  of  rock 
which  fences  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard.  It  is  not  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  called  Temple  Aphoyle. 
The  strangely  ornamented  crosses,  which  lie  mutilated  on  the 
rocks,  must  not  here  tempt  me  into  any  description  of  them. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  illustrate  what  we  have  here  alluded 
to  by  an  excursion  among  the  churches  of  the  other  villages  of 
the  island.  Some  are  of  rare  antiquity,  others  of  quaint  sim- 
plicity, some  of  symmetrical  beauty,  all  humble  and  solemn. 
I will  only  mention  that  I found  nine  more  churches  on  the 
island,  and  three  others  at  least  have  existed,  so  that  the  num- 
ber seven  can  have  had  no  connection  with  these  churches. 

VIII.  The  last  place  to  be  noticed  is  Tory  Island,  nine  or  ten 
miles  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Donegal. 
On  the  south  shore  of  the  island  is  Seven  Churches,  or  West 
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Village,  wliere  is  a round  tower,  the  smallest  in  Ireland,  and 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  fragments  of  perhaps  two  very  small 
churches.  The  one  on  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  close  to  the 
tower,  is  known  as  St.  Columbcille’s : the  waves  of  the  sea 
frequently  beat  over  it,  and  so  little  remains  that  no  opinion  of 
its  age  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  North-west  from 
the  tower  is  what  is  called  Temple  Anvorchester.  If  this  be 
a church  it  is  probably  not  a very  old  one,  but  the  remains  are 
very  slight,  being  only  a portion  of  the  west  end,  and  indicating 
either  a semi-octagon  end  or  an  octagonal  building. 

I have  not  seen  the  name  Seven  Churches  applied  to  any 
other  places  than  these.  Other  groups  there  are,  as  that  of 
Innismurray,  off  the  coast  of  Sligo,  which  would  go  to  shew 
the  further  variety  in  the  number  of  the  buildings. 

Of  ancient  authority  for  the  belief  in  “seven  churches^’  I 
have  seen  none.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  Lives  of  St.  Patrick 
we  read  of  his  sojourn  more  than  once  in  some  district  for  seven 
Sundays,  and  of  his  founding  in  the  district  seven  churches, 
but  this  is  a very  different  case  from  the  groups  we  have  been 
considering,  and,  moreover,  these  very  legends  are  among  those 
rejected  by  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Lanigan  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
Dr.  Lombard,  a.d.  1623,  describes  the  church  and  cave  of  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  on  an  island  in  the  Lough  Derg  of  Donegal, 
with  seven  oratories  for  the  penitents,  and  this  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  modern  notion  which  I have  seen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  exhaust  by  name  the  ancient  writers  whose 
books  do  not  countenance  the  theory  of  seven  churches,  and 
not  worth  while  to  do  so,  even  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  them  goes.  A few  of  the  most  important  I will  men- 
tion. Giraldus  Cambrensis,  secretary  to  King  John  at  his 
first  visit  to  Ireland,  repeatedly  mentions  Glendalough,  with- 
out any  allusion  general  or  particular  to  seven  churches. 
Those  great  antiquaries,  Ussher,  Ware,  and  Keating,  have  no 
allusion  to  any  such  custom.  Dr.  Lombard,  who  introduces 
the  description  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  as  a sample  of  the 
past  glory  of  the  Church  of  his  native  country,  describes,  as  we 
have  seen,  seven  oratories  and  a church,  but  makes  no  allusion 
to  any  general  practice  of  seven  churches.  In  the  Annals 
of  Tigernach  of  Clonmacnoise,  who  died  in  1088,  there  is  no 
reference  to  seven  churches  at  his  own  monastery  or  elsewhere, 
nor  is  there  any  such  allusion  in  the  other  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
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noise,  now  known  by  Mageoghegan’s  translation  of  them,  nor 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  Innisfalleu,  or  of  the  Four  Masters. 
Throughout  Colgan’s  vast  collection  of  legendary  and  topo- 
graphic lore  there  is  no  such  allusion.  No  modern  writer 
has  produced  any  ancient  reference,  either  general  or  particu- 
lar, and  I take  it  that  the  negative  is  pretty  well  proved  when 
the  extensive  learning  of  Dr.  Todd  does  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
duce an  ancient  reference,  as  we  may  fairly  conclude  is  the 
case,  since  he  merely  repeats  the  popular  belief  that  seven 
churches  are  to  be  found  at  several  places  in  Ireland.  It  may 
then  safely  be  asserted  that  no  writer  before  the  year  1650 
ever  ascribed  either  the  name  or  number  of  seven  churches 
to  either  of  the  eight  places  I have  described,  and  of  numerous 
maps  I have  consulted  none  before  that  date  gave  the  name  of 
Seven  Churches  to  any  place  in  Ireland. 

Where  then  arose  the  title,  and  when  did  it  first  appear? 
It  was  first  applied  to  Glendalough.  This  place  was  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  the  English  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Nominally  it  had  belonged  to  the  county  of  Dublin  ever 
since  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  Queen  having  crushed  the  national  spirit,  which  none  of 
her  predecessors  could  conquer,  the  district  of  which  Glen- 
dalough is  the  centre  was  severed  from  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Carlow,  and  erected  into  a separate  county,  called  ever 
since  Wicklow.  This  new  division  was  made  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Whether  the  title  of 
Seven  Churches  was  given  to  Glendalough  at  this  first  ac- 
quaintance of  the  English  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  place 
I will  not  decide,  as  it  did  not  appear  in  print  for  some  time 
after.  The  utter  exhaustion  of  the  Irish  people  produced  forty 
years  of  unexampled  peace ; then,  in  1641,  came  that  fearful 
outbreak  of  war,  carrying  with  it  for  ten  years,  at  the  hands  of 
both  parties,  the  direst  devastation  the  country  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. At  its  conclusion,  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  to  be  quartered  on  the  lands,  from  which  vast  numbers  of 
the  natives  of  three  provinces  were  expelled  and  driven  into 
Connaught.  To  arrange  the  military  colonization  the  survey 
of  the  country  was  made  called  the  Down  Survey,’^  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  the  years  1 653  and  1654. 
In  the  maps  made  from  that  Survey,  Glendalough  appears  with 
the  new  name  of  “ Seven  Churches.’^  It  is  purely  conjectural 
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whether  this  name  was  given  under  Petty^s  authority,  or 
whether  it  was  then  derived  from  the  settlers  of  the  previous 
peace.  But  whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  How  did  the 
idea  arise  ? was  it  an  accident,  something  like  that  which  Dr. 
Beeves  tells  us  converted  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  monas- 
tery of  I,  or  Hi,  to  Iona?  the  resemblance  of  the  sound  in  Seven 
Churches  and  St.  Kevin’s  Churches  suggests  the  probability  of 
such  a change,  converting  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
place  into  a fanciful  number,  a half-devout  and  half-historic 
tribute  by  the  new  settlers  to  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  place. 
In  1739,  Harris,  Ware’s  editor,  says  of  Glendalough,  ‘^The 
walls  of  seven  or  eight  buildings,  called  now  the  Seven  Churches, 
yet  appear.”  In  most  maps,  and  in  all  popular  books,  Seven 
Churches”  continued  to  be  the  name  of  this  place  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  where  I am  glad  to  say 
the  old  name  alone  is  used.  The  next  place  to  claim  the  title 
was,  I believe,  Battoo,  which  I have  therefore  taken  second 
in  my  list.  In  Dr.  Smith’s  History  of  Kerry,”  published  in 
1756,  the  author  cautiously  remarks,  It  is  said  that  there  were 
formerly  seven  churches  in  the  place.”  The  only  ground  the 
rumour  could  have,  was  a desire  to  give  to  the  site  the  import- 
ance which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ancient  bishopric, 
a dignity  then  departed  from  Battoo  for  six  hundred  years. 
The  notion  of  seven  churches  gained  ground  as  the  eighteenth 
century  drew  on.  In  1771  Sylvester  O’Halloran  visited  both 
Inniscattery  and  Inniscaltra.  Of  his  visit  we  know  only  this 
fact,  and  that  he  reported  having  found  seven  churches  at  both 
places.  It  is  certain,  that  with  respect  to  Inniscaltra  his  re- 
port was  wrong,  at  Inniscattery  he  may  have  been  right,  not 
only  as  may  still  be  seen  from  the  existing  fragment,  possibly 
of  the  seventh  church,  but  because  several  writers  soon  after 
him  state  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  island  to 
the  Corporation  of  Limerick  there  were  eleven  churches.  If 
this  is  true,  he  may  have  seen  seven,  or  even  more,  but  I should 
like  to  know  something  more  of  the  authority  for  these  eleven 
churches,  for  the  only  one  of  Elizabeth’s  time  I have  seen 
quoted  is  an  inquisition,  which  speaks  not  of  eleven  but  of  only 
four,  the  number  then  probably  in  some  state  short  of  ruin 
and  total  neglect.  To  Dr.  Ledwich  we  owe  the  solidity  given 
to  the  seven  churches  theory,  and  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
stronger  condemnation  of  it  than  a connection  with  his  autho- 
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rity.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1739^  we  find  him  in  due  time  chap- 
lain to  a regiment.  In  this  capacity  he  took  advantage  of 
a short  stay  at  Salisbury  to  write  an  account  of  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Returning  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  a benefice  there, 
he  assumed  a dictatorship  in  the  domain  of  ancient  Irish  archi- 
tecture, and  for  some  twenty  years  at  the  end  of  the  century  ex- 
ercised great  though  not  undisputed  influence  in  that  field.  So 
much  of  objurgation  has  been  poured  upon  his  head  by  more  re- 
cent Irish  archaeologists,  that  I would  unwillingly  appear  to  add 
a superfluous  exposure  of  his  weaknesses.  Archaeologically  he 
was  both  blindly  sceptical  and  strangely  credulous.  He  could 
connect  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  with 
the  mysteries  of  Scandinavian  paganism,  and  point  to  the  result 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  church  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Saviour 
at  Glendalough  ! In  carelessness  of  observation  he  is  probably 
unsurpassed.  Dr.  Ledwich  produced  an  array  of  places  to 
prove  the  veneration  of  the  Irish  Church  for  the  mystical 
number  seven.  Witness,”  said  he,  ''  the  seven  churches  at 
Glendalough,  Clonmacnoise,  Inniscattery,  Inch  Derrin,  Innis- 
kealtra,  and  the  seven  altars  of  Clonfert  and  Holy  Cross.” 
No  map  had  then  given  the  name  of  Seven  Churches  to  any 
place  but  Glendalough ; now,  however,  at  Clonmacnoise  it  soon 
became  usual;  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  unfortunately  sanc- 
tioned it  at  this  place,  but  has  properly  rejected  it  in  every 
other  instance.  Ledwich  knew  that  the  churches  of  Glenda- 
lough were  more  than  seven,  and  magnified  his  difficulty  by 
unwittingly  adding  two  in  describing  two  of  them  over  twice. 

I He  suggested,  however,  that  some  were  later  than  others,  and 
; hence  the  mystic  number  was  lost.  This  he  undertook  to  re- 
store,  and  selected  seven,  or  really  only  six,  for  again  he  took 
Trinity  Church  twice  over,  once  under  that  name,  and  once  as 
Ivy  Church.  The  Registry  of  Clonmacnoise,  elsewhere  referred 
to  in  these  papers  as  a compilation  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
shews  that  the  churches  there  were  then  regarded  as  the  sepul- 
chral chapels  or  chantries  of  certain  septs  or  families  who  had  en- 
dowed them.  As  many  as  nine  churches  or  chapels  are  alluded 
to  in  this  sense.  Clonmacnoise  was  visited  in  1684  by  Dr.  An- 
thony Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath.  He  says  not  one  word  of 
seven  churches,  but  describes  nine  then  existing.  The  names 
he  applies  to  the  different  buildings  do  not  agree  with  Ware, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  present  question.  Dr.  Ledwich's 
Inch  Derrin,  I believe,  means  Inchclorin,  otherwise  Innis- 
Gent.  Mag,  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 u * 
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clothran,  for  there  is  no  such  place  as  the  one  he  names.  The 
Irish  poet  O^Brannon,  with  other  writers  immediately  after 
Ledwich,  always  refer  to  Inchclorin,  and  are  the  first  to  intro- 
duce that  place  to  the  claim  of  seven  churches.  The  passage 
I have  quoted  from  Dr.  Ledwich  is  transferred  literally  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  B.  Murray,  late  Dean  of  Ardagh,  and  is  the  only 
proof  he  gives  of  the  existence  of  seven  churches  at  any  place 
in  Ireland.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  irrelevance  of  the 
reference  to  the  seven  altars  of  Clonfert  and  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Holy  Cross. 

The  notion  of  seven  churches  at  St.  Brecan^s,  in  Arranmore, 
though  of  very  recent  origin,  has  obtained  considerable  cur- 
rency. The  first  mention  I have  seen  occurs  in  the  excellent 
map  of  Ireland  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  If  there  had  been  any  just  foundation  for  the 
name,  or  for  attributing  that  number  of  churches,  it  would  have 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  churches  made  about  1640  for  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  OHCealy,  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  this 
list  describes  two  exactly  as  they  are  now.  The  learned  and 
accurate  O’JFlaherty,  writing  in  1684  fan  account  of  the  island 
w^hich  belonged  to  his  clan,  knew  nothing  and  said  nothing  of 
seven  churches. 

Lastly,  of  Tory  Island  (Torach  or  Towery)  itself,  when  ap- 
proached from  the  east,  from  the  port  of  Dunfanaghy,  bearing 
a striking  resemblance  to  a huge  grey  cathedral  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters.  The  name  of  Seven  Churches  here  has 
obtained  but  little  circulation  j it  is  undoubtedly  a mistake, 
arising  from  the  name  of  the  so-called  church.  Temple  Anvor- 
chester.  The  name  signifies  the  Church  of  the  Seven,  as  pointed 
out  by  a writer  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  and  care- 
lessly this  has  been  transformed  into  Seven  Churches.  The 
Church  of  the  Seven  derives  its  name  from  the  legend  of 
a shipwreck,  when  six  brothers  and  their  sister  were  here  thrown 
lifeless  ashore,  and  the  bodies  interred  at  this  church.  The 
grave  of  the  lady  is  the  object  of  special  reverence. 

Doubts  of  the  propriety  and  authenticity  of  the  title  of  Seven 
Churches  have  suggested  themselves  to  observers  at  more  than 
one  of  the  places  so  called,  but  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
fallacy  has  not  been  attempted  before,  nor  has  it  been  observed 
how  nearly  and  unconsciously  the  antiquaries  engaged  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  arrived  at  its  total  rejection. 
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AET  APPLIED  TO  INDIJSTEY.— III. 

POTTEEY. 

The  whole  history  of  pottery  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been 
related  in  so  much  detail  by  various  excellent  authorities,  that 
it  appears  almost  hopeless  to  make  even  such  an  abridgment  of 
it  as  may  suit  the  purpose  of  these  lectures.  It  is  also  the 
most  advanced  of  our  art  industries,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  pottery,  china,  and  earthenware  made  for 
the  use  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Unfortunately,  however, 
art  has  not  been  much  applied  to  those  objects  in  pottery  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  use  a large  quantity,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  ourselves  in  this  dilemma — if  we  buy  a beautiful  thing 
it  is  very  dear,  if  a cheap  one  it  is  often  very  ugly. 

The  painted  Greek  vase,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a valuable 
article,  and  corresponded  to  our  better  sort  of  china;  but  the 
unpainted  vessels  were  made  in  equally  excellent  forms,  the 
distinction  being  the  painting,  the  finer  clay,  and  the  greater 
care  in  the  manufacture.  While  I can,  therefore,  find  very 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  what  has  been  done  and  what 
is  doing  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  I shall  have  much  less 
to  suggest  as  to  what  remains  to  be  effected ; beyond  putting 
in  a plea  for  a greater  employment  of  mechanical  appliances 
to  first-rate  designs,  so  as  to  secure  much  smaller  though  re- 
munerative prices.  And  first  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  tombs  scattered  over  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  beautifully  painted 
vases  disposed  around  the  body,  or  hung  up  at  the  sides  of  the 
walls.  If  the  tombs  were  small,  as  in  Greece,  the  vases  are 
also  small,  and  we  consequently  find  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Etruria  and  southern  Italy,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  bury 
rich  persons  in  sepulchral  chambers.  These  vases  are  gene- 
rally of  a lightish  red  earth,  painted  in  blackish  brown,  yellow, 
white,  and  red ; sometimes  they  hold  ashes,  and  sometimes  small 
I objects  which  the  owner  used  in  life.  In  a state  of  society 
I when  it  was  considered  fashionable  to  bury  the  warrior  in  his 
I armour  or  the  lady  in  her  dress  and  jewellery,  it  can  very  easily 
be  understood  how  the  more  valuable  household  vessels  cor- 
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responding  to  our  china  would  be  enclosed  in  the  same  tomb. 
That  they  were  considered  valuable  anciently  is  proved  by 
their  being  found  repaired  with  lead  or  copper  rivets.  In 
later  times,  when  the  manufacture  had  ceased,  they  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  tombs  very  much  as  in  the  present  day,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  they  commanded  very  high  prices.  Of 
late  years  the  examination  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  has  been 
carried  on  in  a more  systematic  manner,  and  in  Mr.  Birch’s 
work  will  be  found  the  calculation  that  the  museums  alone 
of  Europe  contain  somewhat  about  10,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  private  collections 

The  manufacture  of  these  vases  began  at  the  earliest  periods 
of  Greek  civilization.  It  then  appears  to  have  spread  itself 
wherever  they  colonized,  and  finally  to  have  ceased  about 
a century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  decline  dating  from  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  which  brought  from  Asia 
a great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  into  Europe,  and 
thereby  introduced  the  more  general  use  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels  instead  of  earthenware. 

Antiquaries  have  taken  great  delight  in  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing the  Greek  vases  into  various  styles  and  periods,  but  the 
best  and  simplest  method  is  perhaps  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Old- 
field in  the  arrangement  of  the  vases  belonging  to  the  Temple 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I have  therefore  made 
use  of  his  dates  in  the  following  account. 

First  period,  550  b.c.  Early  Archaic.  Light  buff  ground, 
figures  in  brownish  black,  lines  of  details  incised,  and  sundry 
parts  touched  up  with  a purple  red.  The  subjects  represented 
are  ornaments  and  Asiatic  looking  animals,  the  human  figure 
being  rare.  These  vases  are  found  in  the  Greek  islands  and  at 
' Nola. 

Second  period,  550 — 450  b.c.  Gqod  Archaic.  Ground  red, 
with  slight  glaze  or  polish,  black  figures,  irtcised  details,  white 
and  purple  touches.  Great  number  of  figures,  the  male  flesh 
black,  but  that  of  ladies  painted  white.  The  drawing  is  ex- 
ceedingly accentuated,  and  altogether  has  a decorative  appear- 
ance, the  figures  being  rather  stiff.  The  subjects  are  the  Tro- 
jan war,  Greek  myths,  and  stories  of  Bacchus.  The  forms  of 
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the  vases  are  accentuated  and  sharp,  and  they  are  found  chiefly 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Vulci. 

Third  period,  450 — 350  b.c.  Black  ground,  fine  glaze  or 
polish,  superior  execution,  and  beautiful  drawing  ; hardly  any 
white  used.  The  story  is  told  in  the  best  way,  and  with  few 
figures.  The  form  of  the  vases  is  also  excellent.  This  is  the 
best  period  of  all.  Examples  are  found  chiefly  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly at  Vulci  and  Nola. 

Fourth  period,  350-— 250  b.c.  The  decadence  now  begins. 
There  is  still  the  black  ground  and  red  figures,  but  the  execu- 
tion is  laboured,  the  folds  of  the  garments  are  multiplied,  and 
the  compositions  more  elaborate.  We  find  a great  deal  of 
wdiite  employed,  also  gilding,  and  even  other  colours.  The 
forms  of  the  vases  also  become  bulbous,  and  weaker  than  during 
the  former  period.  Still  some  very  beautiful  works  must  be 
referred  to  this  division,  particularly  the  vase  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  engraved  in  the  third  number  of  the  “ Fine  Arts 
Quarterly,^-’  with  a description  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Italy,  North  Africa,  and  Greece  are  the  countries  which 
principally  afford  us  the  works  of  this  period.  A variety,  how- 
ever, is  peculiar  to  Athens.  Here  the  vessels  are  formed  of 
whitish  clay,  and  the  subjects  are  executed  in  many  colours, 
blue  and  green  included. 

The  fifth  and  last  division  extends  from  250 — 150  b.c.,  and 
exhibits  a most  decided  falling  off,  its  principal  characteristic 
being  a great  quantity  of  white  A 

The  manufacture  of  the  Greek  vases  must  have  demanded 
a great  amount  of  skill,  firstly  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
and  secondly  on  the  part  of  the  potter,  for  they  are  exceedingly 
light  as  compared  with  their  bulk.  Fliny  tells  the  story  how 
a potter  and  his  apprentice  tried  who  could  turn  the  lightest 
vase,  but  does  not  inform  us  which  of  the  two  succeeded ; we 
only  know  that  both  vases  were  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Erythrse. 

Some  parts  of  the  ornaments,  such  as  could  not  be  formed 
on  the  wheel,  were  moulded  or  modelled,  and  afterwards  at- 
tached to  the  body,.  Antiquaries  appear  to  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  subsequent  processes.  Most  probably  the  vase  was 

^ In  the  above  description  I have  taken  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  A.  Franks, 
Esq.,  who  not  only  afforded  me  every  facility  for  the  examination  of  the  vases,  hut 
cummuiiicated  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
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dried  in  tlie  sun,  the  figures  pounced,  and  afterwards  drawn  on 
it,  and  the  whole  then  baked ; it  is,  I believe,  still  a question 
whether  the  polished  surface  was  given  by  a glaze  or  by 
mechanical  means.  Doubtless  many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  did  we  but  know  it,  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  these  paintings,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  Kaphaers 
designs  were  copied  on  the  Italian  majolica,  or  those  of  modern 
masters  on  the  Sevres  china. 

Although  found  in  tombs,  very  few  of  the  Greek  vases  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  for  that  especial  purpose ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  nearly  all  for  domestic  use,  and  also  we  must  re- 
member that  the  ancients  employed  vases  in  many  cases  where 
we  moderns  make  use  of  casks  and  tubs.  Again,  the  whole 
economy  of  the  dinner-table  was  different.  They  did  not  drink 
strong  wines  poured  out  of  heavy  decanters  into  little  glasses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wine  was  brought  up  in  an  amphora, 
mixed  with  water  in  the  crater,  a large  vase  with  an  open 
mouth  and  handles  ; it  was  then  ladled  out  of  this  by  means 
of  the  cyathos,  a vessel  like  a teacup  with  one  very  long  handle, 
and  drank  in  the  scyphos,  cylix,  phiale,  and  rhyton,  the  latter 
being  shaped  like  a horn,  and  ending  with  the  head  or  fore- 
part of  some  animaD.  Like  the  glass  drinking-vessels  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  it  also  possessed  the  somewhat  equivocal 
advantage  of  requiring  to  be  completely  emptied  before  it  could 
be  set  down.  Other  vessels  were  made  to  hold  wine,  oil,  figs, 
honey,  &c. ; others  for  carrying,  or  more  probably  for  holding 
water — these  are  beautifully  decorated;  others,  again,  for  per- 
fumes : in  fact,  there  are  as  many  forms  and  as  many  uses  as 
we  find  in  the  Italian  majolica  or  in  the  modern  china. 

These  vases  have  often  been  imitated  in  modern  times.  Thus 
there  is,  or  was,  a manufactory  at  Naples.  Wedgwood  also 
made  copies,  and  Mr.  Battam  does  the  same  at  the  present  day ; 
the  principal  use  of  which,  if  use  it  can  be  called,  appears  to 
be  the  decoration  of  the  tops  of  bookcases,  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  painting  must  be  too  far  away  from  the  eye  to  be 
appreciated.  Could  it  be  made  into  dessert  services  or  flower 
vases  there  would  be  an  evident  use,  although  even  then  one 
would  be  inclined  to  ask  what  we  have  to  do  with  Greek  myths. 
It  is  only  fair  to  !Mr.  Battam  to  say  that  he  has  drawn  the 
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designs  of  Flaxman  on  bis  vases,  but  still  I should  mucb  bave 
preferred  to  bave  bad  scenes  of  onr  every-day  life  depicted,  bad 
we  but  a costume  fit  for  tbe  purpose ; and  as  we  do  not  put  our 
wine  on  table  in  craters,  I do  not  very  well  see  tbe  object  in 
making  vases  that  we  cannot  use.  At  tbe  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  tbe  student  may  learn  a vast  deal  as  to  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  figures  from  old  vases.  The  same  great  principles 
which  guided  the  Greek  paintings  on  pottery  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  arrangement  of  figures  on  plain  surfaces,  such  as 
mural  decoration,  incised  pavements,  or  mosaics.  The  short- 
hand way  of  drawing  tbe  figure  also  deserves  notice. 

The  Homans  did  not  by  any  means  possess  so  artistic  an 
article  for  the  dinner-table  as  the  Greeks.  Their  best  sort  of 
pottery  is  what  is  known  to  antiquaries  as  the  Samian  ware, 
although  in  reality  the  Italian  specimens  appear  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  Arezzo.  The  kind  so  extensively  found  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Germany  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul : and  if  an  importation, 
it  must  have  been  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance, 
as  specimens  of  it  are  found  wherever  the  Romans  have  had 
a settlement.  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a bright  red  colour,  like 
sealing-wax.  The  vessels  were  made  on  a wheel,  and  often 
turned  on  a lathe,  the  ornaments  being  formed  in  moulds  and 
afterwards  attached,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a thin  delicate 
glaze.  The  ornaments  consist  of  leaves,  scrolls,  animals,  birds, 
architectural  features,  and  figures,  executed  in  rather  a coarse 
style  of  art. 

I do  not  know  that  imitations  of  this  ware  have  ever  been 
made  an  article  of  commeree ; the  last  century,  however,  pro- 
duced a good  deal  of  dark  red  ware  resembling  the  Japanese. 
But  before  we  leave  the  ancient  world  it  will  be  as  well  to  say 
something  of  the  produetions  of  our  countryman,  Wedgwood. 
Wedgwood  is  principally  known  in  the  present  day  as  having 
invented  and  made  that  wonderful  ware  which  now  commands 
such  high  prices.  Although  breathing  a great  deal  of  the  an- 
tique spirit,  very  little,  if  any,  is  a distinct  copy  from  old  works 
in  pottery.  But  then  Wedgwood  could  secure  the  services  of 
such  a man  as  Flaxman,  who  was  almost  more  Greek  than  the 
Greeks  themselves.  And  here  again  we  have  to  regret  that,  to 
employ  his  powers,  such  an  artist  should  have  been  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  live  in  another  age. 
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Wedgwood,  who  was  a self-made  and  self-educated  man, 
effected  his  great  discoveries  between  1760  and  1762,  when  he 
brought  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  his  manufacture.  Luckily  he 
had  a partner  who  was  well  versed  in  the  fine  arts,  and  who 
procured  him  ancient  gems  and  works  of  art  to  study. 

Among  the  various  descriptions  of  Wedgwood  we  must  ad- 
mire the  black  Egyptian  ware,  and  the  more  common  blue 
jasper,  as  it  w^as  called.  The  paste  of  which  these  were  made 
was  a porcelaineous  biscuit,  which  was  capable  of  being  coloured 
throughout  witli  metallic  oxides,  white  figures  relieving  the 
monotony  in  most  cases.  It  was  thus  that  he  imitated  the 
Portland  vase,  using  a glaze  over  his  ground  to  imitate  the 
glass  of  the  original.  Eifty  copies  were  made,  and  sold  for  fifty 
guineas  each.  All  sorts  of  vessels  and  ornaments  were  made  in 
this  blue  and  white  ware,  some  pieces  even  being  set  in  gold  as 
jewels,  although  their  half  dull  surface  too  much  resembles  that 
of  the  skin  to  be  effective. 

At  the  present  day  the  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
descendants,  the  old  moulds  being  re-used.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences consist  in  the  figures,  which  are  not  so  carefully  cleaned 
up  as  in  the  original  work,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  grounds, 
which  are  much  sharper ; the  old  ones,  whether  they  are  blue, 
green,  or  drab,  being  always  harmonious  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

We  now  come  to  the  pottery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  the  Pisans  imported  the  art 
after  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  or  Majolica  (hence  the  name), 
in  1115,  or  whether  it  was  gradually  introduced  from  Sicily. 
How^ever  that  may  be,  the  Arabs  or  Moors  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  cover  earthenware  with  an  opaque  stanniferous 
glaze,  and  to  decorate  it  with  wliat  are  usually  called  lustre 
ornaments,  viz.  colours  mixed  up  with  an  iridescent  glaze. 
The  Italians  appear  to  have  lost  the  secret  of  the  opaque  glaze, 
wTiich  w^as  rediscovered  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury by  Luca  della  llobbia,  for  in  the  fourteenth  century  we 
find  them  covering  vessels  of  red  clay  with  a coating  of  white. 
This  red  clay  ware  covered  with  white  is  called  the  Middle 
JMajolica  style ; but  about  15G0  the  opaque  white  glaze  was 
again  applied  to  pottery,  and  Paenza,  Urbino,  Pesaro,  Castel 
Lurante,  and  above  all  Gubbio,  became  famed  for  their  ma- 
jolica. At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  art  had  re- 
ceived great  ciicouragcincnt  from  Ercderigo  and  Guidobaldo, 
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but  in  1530  it  received  a,  great  impetus  by  Francesco  Maria 
holding  his  court  at  Gubbio  and  giving  his  supervision  to  the 
works.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Giorgio  Andreoli  was  employed, 
whose  signature  is  found  on  so  many  plates.  Until  lately  it 
was  the  fashion  to  regard  him  as  the  artist,  but  as  many  of 
the  works  so  signed  are  in  very  different  styles,  the  modern 
opinion,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  Giorgio  only  put  on  the 
lustrous  colours,  has  great  probability. 

The  best  period  of  majolica  was  from  1540  to  1568,  under 
Guidobaldo  II.,  who  not  only  collected  the  sketches  of  Kaphael 
and  other  great  masters,  but  induced  some  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  day  (such  as  Battista  Franco,  Raffaelle  dal  Colle)  to  work 
at  the  designs. 

Political  circumstances,  the  general  decline  of  art,  and,  above 
all,  the  extensive  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain,  caused  the 
discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  not  before  it  had  produced  works  which  are  quite  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Greeks. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  wonderful 
variety  of  subjects  depicted  on  the  majolica.  The  early  speci- 
mens are  distinguished  by  the  black  or  blue  outlines,  white  flesh 
shaded  with  blue,  and,  above  all,  by  the  beauty  of  the  lustrous 
colours  and  glazes. 

In  later  times  the  art  was  discovered  of  applying  white  in 
the  high  lights,  and  the  carnations  became  consequently  much 
more  modelled  and  altogether  differently  treated.  Arabesques, 
arms,  and  portraits  may  be  said  to  distinguish  the  earlier  works 
from  the  later,  where  we  find  a much  greater  employment  of 
figures  and  stories,  although  the  arabesques  are  still  to  be 
met  with. 

The  uses  made  by  the  Italians  of  the  majolica  were  as  various 
as  those  of  the  Greeks  for  their  painted  earthenware.  Thus 
some  plates  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  handing  fruit  to  ladies 
during  a ball : they  have  often  a sunk  surface  in  the  middle, 
while  others,  with  a still  smaller  sunk  surface,  were  intended 
as  the  means  of  handing  glasses.  Many  of  the  dishes  decorated 
with  portraits  were  presents  to  ladies,  the  said  lady’s  portrait 
having  an  inscription  setting  forth  her  name,  with  the  addition 
of  Diva  or  Bella.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  famous  bottles 
in  the  pharmacy  attached  to  the  palace  at  Gubbio,  and  which 
w'ere  made  by  the  order  of  Guidobaldo  II.  They  are  now,  I 
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believe,  to  be  seen  at  Loretto,  and  contain  the  most  extraor- 
dinary jumble  of  subjects,  comprising  the  Evangelists,  Apostles, 
and  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses.  Inkstands,  wine  bottles,  saltcellars, 
marriage  services,  toilet  vases,  wine  coolers,  &c.,  are  only  a few 
of  the  forms  taken  by  one  of  the  most  artistic  industries,  whether 
in  form  or  colour,  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed. 

A few  words  must  be  said  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  died  in 
1481.  Originally  a goldsmith,  like  so  many  great  artists  he 
next  turned  sculptor,  and  finally  finding  that  his  professional 
earnings  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  he  set  to  work  to 
discover,  or  rather  re- discover,  an  opaque  stanniferous  glaze, 
wherewith  to  cover  his  works  in  terra-cotta.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  his  first  work  is  still  to  be  seen  over  the  sacristy 
door  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  The  colours  are  simply  blue 
and  white.  In  his  after-work  we  find  green,  maroon,  and 
yellow,  but  still  rather  sparingly  employed  compared  to  the 
white  and  blue.  Andrea,  his  nephew,  succeeded  him,  and  ex- 
ecuted many  works,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  not  in  so  pure 
and  simple  a style ; and  other  members  of  the  family  were 
working  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
works  of  the  Della  Robbia  family,  however,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered pleasing  as  regards  colour,  the  great  predominance  of 
blue  and  white  giving  them  rather  a crude  appearance.  But 
apart  from  this,  nobody  can  deny  but  that  Luca  della  Robbia 
was  a great  master. 

Somewhere  about  1542  a certain  French  glass-painter  named 
Bernard  de  Palissy,  having  seen  an  enamelled  piece  of  pottery, 
forthwith  set  to  work  to  do  what  Della  Robbia  had  done,  viz. 
to  discover  an  opaque  enamel  for  terra-cotta.  As  our  glass- 
painter  was  equally  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  of  the  art  of  pot- 
tery, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have  taken  a very  long 
time  in  pursuit  of  his  object;  in  fact,  it  cost  him  some  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  but  then  he  obtained  honour  and  fame  such  as 
no  other  potter  has  obtained,  and  his  works  at  the  present  day 
command  almost  any  price.  He  was  attached  to  the  Court, 
and  worked  for  a long  while  for  Catharine  de  Medici  and  the 
nobility.  Unfortunately  Bernard  de  Palissy  chose  to  think  for 
liimself  on  religious  matters,  a most  dangerous  luxury  in  those 
days,  and  accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  dying  in  the 
Bastille  in  1589. 

Palissy  is  most  known  by  the  dishes  decorated  with  the 
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fishes  and  reptiles  from  the  Seine  and  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
Paris  basin.  They  were  moulded  from  nature  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  then  cast  in  clay,  and  finally  covered  with  the  enamel, 
which  by  the  way  is  seldom  white,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is 
not  so  pure  as  that  of  Della  Robbia.  These  dishes  were  not 
made  for  actual  use,  but  rather  to  decorate  sideboards.  They 
may  best  be  described  as  painted  reliefs,  the  colours  being 
yellow,  brown,  grey,  and  violet.  The  undersides  are  often  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  colouring,  consisting  of  several  hues 
run  together  and  resembling  agate  or  jasper.  Palissy  exercised 
his  talent  on  very  many  other  things  besides  these  dishes,  but 
it  is  by  these  that  he  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  His  works 
comprise  the  usual  saltcellars,  ewers,  basins,  &c.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rustiques  figulines  which  were  employed  to  decorate 
gardens,  and  which  have  all  disappeared. 

One  other  artistic  development  of  pottery  is  too  well  known 
to  be  omitted,  this  is  what  is  called  Henri  II.  ware.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  author,  or  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  beyond 
that  the  former  is  suspected  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and  the 
latter  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  Touraine.  Prom 
internal  evidence  we  discover  that  the  manufacture  began  in 
the  latter  years  of  Francis  I.,  and  continued  through  the  reign 
of  his  son ; the  material  is  a fine  pipeclay,  painted  over  with 
very  minute  coloured  patterns,  most  often  black,  yellow,  or 
brown,  and  covered  with  a yellow  varnish.  It  is  commonly 
asserted  that  these  patterns  are  produced  by  incising  the  ground, 
and  filling  it  up  with  other  coloured  clays,  but  in  all  probability 
they  were  transferred  from  copper-plate  impressions.  In  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  this  Henri  11.  ware  is  most  remarkable 
for  the  exquisite  taste  and  ability  displayed  in  the  forms,  little 
animals  and  the  human  figure  being  frequently  introduced. 
In  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  it  is  the  phoenix  of  pottery, 
only  a very  small  number  of  examples  being  known,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  prices  a specimen  brings  if  it  ever  comes 
into  the  market. 

Now,  nearly  every  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  majolica  and 
pottery  I have  mentioned  can  be  produced,  and  have  been 
produced  at  the  preseut  day  in  England,  thanks  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  late  Mr.  Minton,  who  has  the  additional  merit  of 
not  simply  copying  old  work,  but  of  applying  the  old  processes 
to  new  designs.  The  grand  buffet  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
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gone  out  of  fashion,  but  I can  hardly  conceive  a more  beautiful 
spectacle  than  a large  one  of  three  or  four  steps  well  furnished 
W'ith  all  the  varieties  of  his  beautiful  manufacture.  Unfortu- 
nately the  price  puts  its  general  use  beyond  the  means  of  most 
people  except  the  rich,  and  fashion  rather  inclines  to  gold, 
silver,  or  porcelain,  instead  of  to  the  more  vigorous  majolica. 

Again,  could  it  be  produced  at  a low  price,  what  excellent 
architectural  ornaments  might  be  made  of  it ; the  glazed  co- 
loured surface  would  remain  uninjured  by  the  rains  and  smoke, 
while  the  ordinary  terra-cotta  gets  black  with  the  bricks.  Of 
course,  the  delicate  manipulation  would  not  be  required  in 
large  works,  and  the  lustrous  yellows  and  reds  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  gilding.  Probably  a greater  employment  of 
printing  might  be  made  available  for  the  outlines  of  plain  sur- 
faces, the  which  outlines  might  be  filled  up  with  colour  by  chil- 
dren. No  one  of  course  expects  to  find  beautifully  coloured 
majolica  used  at  hotels,  &c.,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  might 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  classes. 

A great  development  has  of  late  years  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  tiles,  almost  every  description  having  been  imitated  and 
used  in  buildings.  The  Moorish  tiles  before  described  are 
made  of  yellowish  clay,  covered  with  an  opaque  white  enamel, 
which  is  decorated  with  blue  and  lustrous  red  colour ; in  later 
times  these  were  copied,  but  the  outliaes  of  the  patterns  are 
raised,  so  that  each  colour  is  as  it  were  confined  to  itself. 
Specimens  of  both  kinds  are  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as 
part  of  a mosaic  formed  of  pieces  of  coloured  clay. 

In  our  own  country,  the  usual  mediseval  red  tile  had  its  pat- 
tern sunk  and  filled  in  with  white  clay,  and  the  whole  surface 
covered  with  a rich  yellow  glaze.  Such  tiles  are  found  all  over 
the  kingdom,  the  finest  being  those  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
Chertsey  Abbey,  and  now  in  the  Architectural  Museum.  The 
ornaments  have  more  a foreign  than  an  English  look,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  designer  may  have  been  a Frenchman 
working  in  England,  or  that  the  wooden  moulds  may  have  been 
brought  from  France.  The  figures  are  most  spiritedly  drawn, 
and  one  of  them  bears  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  the 
antique.  In  many  modern  imitations  of  this  description  of  tile, 
the  glaze  is  omitted,  and  yellow  clay  substituted  for  the  white 
forming  the  pattern,  but  the  effect  of  this  is  not  good,  for  the 
colours  look  weak,  and  the  dirt  works  into  them.  Godwin  of 
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Lugwardine  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  manufacturer  of 
what  are  commonly  called  encaustic  tiles. 

Occasionally,  tiles  are  found  with  a pattern  simply  raised  or 
depressed,  and  covered  with  a green  glaze  ; or  the  white  has  not 
been  put  into  a depressed  surface,  but  painted  on  like  a colour. 

All  these  are  exceptional  cases.  One  of  the  most  curious 
pavements  I know  is  at  Ely,  in  Prior  Crawden’s  Chapel,  where 
the  tiles  are  cut  into  patterns,  and  glazed  different  colours,  so 
as  to  make  a kind  of  opus  sectile.  In  front  of  the  altar  the  artist 
has  executed  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  this  manner. 

Tiles  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  began  to  be 
made  of  painted  majolica.  At  first  the  colours  are  blue  and 
white,  but  afterwards  others  were  applied.  I remember  seeing 
in  the  island  of  Capri  a whole  pavement  of  a small  octagonal 
church  made  of  painted  majolica;  the  scene  represented  Adam 
naming  the  animals,  and  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 
Most  of  these  descriptions  of  tiles  have  been  successfully 
copied  in  the  present  day,  but  our  encaustic  ones,  as  they  are 
called,  are  very  far  from  coming  up  to  those  discovered  at 
Chertsey.  A change  in  this  respect  is  indeed  much  to  be  desired, 
and  why  we  should  go  on  laying  down  the  same  fleur-de-lys, 
the  same  quatrefoil,  and  the  same  rose,  when  we  ought  to  have 
scenes  and  figures,  is  more  than  I can  imagine.  The  Greek 
vases  would  afford  excellent  hints  for  the  proper  treatment, 
even  were  the  teachings  of  the  Chertsey  tiles  neglected. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a few  words  about  porcelain,  which  is 
a semi-transparent  pottery  made  of  felspar  and  of  a peculiar 
clay  called  kaolin.  The  name  has  also  been  a favourite  bone 
of  contention  among  antiquaries,  perhaps  the  most  rational 
solution  being  that  of  the  Comte  de  Laborde  in  his  Emauoe  du 
Louvre.  He  points  out  that  the  word  porcelain  occurs  in  old 
inventories  long  before  the  Portuguese  brought  the  article  now 
thus  called  to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; that  from  the  description  this  porcelain  was  most  pro- 
bably mother-of-pearl,  and  that  when  the  ware  was  brought 
from  Asia  the  word  porcelain  was  applied  to  it,  as  the  two 
substances  resembled  one  another  in  a certain  manner.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  porcelain  was 
imported  into  Arabia  and  Persia  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese,  and  some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  recognise  in  it  the  murrhine  cups  of 
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tlie  Romans,  althougli  tlie  balance  of  evidence  would  almost 
point  to  coloured  fluor  spar  as  the  material.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves place  its  invention  about  our  Christian  era,  and  have  got 
complete  accounts  as  to  what  colours  were  made  at  different 
times  or  under  different  dynasties^.  If  the  forms  of  the 
Chinese  vessels  are  occasionally  open  to  criticism,  and  if  we 
object  to  their  utter  disregard  of  probability  and  drawing  in 
their  monsters,  we  must  at  all  events  praise  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  which  makes  amends  for  all  shortcomings,  even  for 
their  stationary  state  of  figure  drawing.  It  would  be  almost 
endless  to  enumerate  the  various  colours  and  tones  of  the 
rarer  sort  of  china,  the  yellow  and  ruby  being  reserved  for 
imperial  use;  a law,  by  the  way,  by  no  means  more  despotic 
than  that  of  the  old  French  regime  which  forbade  the  use  of 
gold  to  any  other  manufactory  than  that  of  Sevres.  The 
Japanese  china  is  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Chinese  as 
regards  colour,  to  say  nothing  of  its  incontestable  merit  in 
design.  The  egg-shell  is  particularly  delicate.  For  some  time 
Europe  was  content  to  import  the  porcelain,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  kaolin,  or  at  least  a substitute.  At  last  Bhttcher  having 
accidentally  obtained  it,  produced  in  1715  a perfect  hard  porce- 
lain for  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland,  and 
more  generally  known  as  the  opponent  of  Charles  XII.  This 
discovery  was  the  origin  of  the  Dresden  school,  which  after- 
wards became  so  famous  for  its  beautiful  forms  and  beautiful 
paintings,  and  favourably  distinguished  in  the  former  from  the 
Sevres  school,  of  which  the  colours  were  most  exquisite,  while 
the  forms  leave  a very  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Soft  porcelain 
had  been  produced  in  France  as  early  as  1695,  but  the  hard 
was  not  obtained  until  1768.  In  the  meanwhile  the  soft  had 
become  renowned  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  colours,  and 
even  now,  bleu  de  roi,  bleu  turquoise ^ jonquilley  vert  prey  and 
rose  du  Barri  are  almost  household  words.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  English  establishments  at  Bow,  Chelsea, 
and  Worcester,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  at  work  and  in 
a flourishing  condition.  This  manufactory  claims  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  on  porcelain,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Henri  II.  ware. 


^ See  Marryat,  p.  181. 
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At  the  present  day  there  are  many  large  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  china,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Copeland, 
Minton,  and  Rose,  of  Colebrook  Dale  \ and  our  china  as  far 
as  colours  go  very  nearly  approaches  the  Sevres,  some  of  the 
turquoise  blue  of  Mr.  Rose  being  particularly  fine.  Of  course 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  china  should  ever  be  very 
cheap,  more  especially  that  decorated  with  colours,  such  as  the 
rose  du  Barri,  but  the  present  age  has  produced  some  things 
which  are  both  cheap  and  beautiful,  and  among  them  there  are 
the  French  coloured  biscuit  statues. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  ancients  when  they  had 
a beautiful  marble  or  alabaster  statue,  generally  endeavoured 
to  heighten  the  effect  by  means  of  strong  colour  applied  in 
thin  lines,  and  diapers  over  the  garments,  while  the  hair  was 
gilt,  and  the  flesh  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish,  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  keep  all  the  details  most  delicate 
in  the  execution.  These  coloured  biscuit  statues  appear  to  me 
to  come  the  nearest  to  the  antique  work  as  regards  the  poly- 
chromy,  the  only  objection  being  that  the  carnations  have 
hardly  sufficient  transparency.  One  good  point  is  that  they 
are  not  covered  with  a glaze,  which  takes  so  much  from  the 
effects  of  the  little  figures  made  at  Dresden  and  at  Sevres; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  apt  to  get  rather  dirty  in  London, 
and  require  a glass  case. 

This,  then,  must  conclude  my  notice  on  pottery,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  I think  we  are  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  any  suggestion  beyond  that  of  procuring  better 
forms  for  the  cheaper  articles.  The  curves  of  the  old  Greek 
vases  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a study  of  the  natural 
lines  of  leaves  of  various  kinds,  a far  more  probable  case  than 
the  theory  that  they  are  the  result  of  hard  geometrical  investi- 
gation. For  although  many  a man  has  reduced  a natural 
curve  to  its  geometrical  elements,  I very  much  question  whether 
any  one  ever  set  to  work  to  design  a vase  by  the  help  of  conic 
sections  alone. 

As  it  is,  with  all  drawbacks  I only  wish  all  our  industrial  arts 
were  as  far  advanced  artistically  as  our  pottery. 
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KEMBLE’S  “HOE^  KEEALES*.” 

The  late  Mr.  Kemble,  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  Saxon 
scholars,  during  a long  residence  in  Hanover  was  induced  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  ancient  sepulchral  remains  of  that  kingdom.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  he  superintended  the  excavation  of  a vast  number  of 
tumuli,  the  contents  of  which  he  at  first  considered  of  Slavonic  origin, 
because,  as  he  candidly  confesses,  he  had  no  means  of  consulting  any 
English  works  on  archaeology;  and  he  adopted  too  hastily  the  opinion 
of  some  German  archaeologists  to  whom  the  discoveries  made  in  England 
within  the  last  twenty  years  were  equally  unknown.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  quickly  perceived  that  the  urns  and  other  objects  found  in 
the  graves  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  so  completely  resembled  those 
found  in  England  and  ascribed  to  the  early  Saxons,  that  he  immediately 
discarded  the  Slavonic  theory,  and  recognised  both  as  the  works  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers.  He  then  made  further  comparisons  between 
the  general  Saxon  remains  found  in  England  and  those  of  Teutonic 
peoples  in  Germany  and  France  ; and  his  Papers,  written,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  clear  perception  and  sound  judgment,  were 
printed  in  the  Archcsologia  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute. 

Mr.  Kemble’s  archaeological  studies  rapidly  took  a wider  range,  and 
embraced  the  general  antiquities  of  the  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
His  views,  marked  by  good  sense,  and  a bold,  comprehensive  treat- 
ment, are  recorded  in  a Lecture  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Hanoverian 
Museum ; and  in  an  Address  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  the  latter 
having  been  delivered  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Dublin  in  March,  1857.  It  would  seem  he  projected  a work, 
some  of  the  drawings  for  which  were  made  ; but  unfortunately  they 
were  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  without  any  written  description. 
Still  it  was  considered  that  what  had  already  been  published  in  different 
works,  with  the  Lecture  and  Address,  aided  by  illustrations,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  archaeological  world  ; and  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Franks 
undertook  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  editorship.  The  result  has 
been  the  production  of  a handsome  quarto  volume,  which  with  some 
defects,  consequent  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
piled, will  be  valuable  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  students  of  our 
national  antiquities.  The  plates  are  well  arranged  and  described  by 

• “ Horae  Ferales;  or.  Studies  in  the  Archaeology  of  the  Northern  Nations.  By 
the  late  John  M.  Kemble,  M.A.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
A.  W.  Franks,  M.A.”  (London  : Lovell  Reeve  and  Co.  1863.) 
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Mr.  Franks;  and  Dr.  Latham’s  Introduction,  in  which  he  gives  his 
views  on  the  ancient  state  of  Germany,  deserves  a close  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  weapons  in  bronze,  which  are  somewhat  profusely  found  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Kemble  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  ages  laid  down  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  North 
and  too  generally  adopted.  He  correctly  observes  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  bronze  was  used  on  account  of  the  absence  of  iron,  or  that 
the  two  metals  were  not  used  contemporaneously.  In  very  remote 
times,  indeed,  we  find  bronze,  or  brass,  mentioned,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  iron ; but  long  before  the  Christian  era,  iron  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  most  nations ; and  brass  became  almost  superseded  by 
it  much  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  fine  leaf-shaped 
swords  which  we  now  usually  term  Celtic,  or  Gaulish,  or  British,  are 
of  the  pure  classic  type,  such  as  we  see  upon  works  of  early  Roman,  of 
Greek,  and  of  Etruscan  art.  Now  more  would  be  achieved  by  visiting 
the  collections  in  Italy  and  Greece  for  comparison,  than  by  centuries  of 
speculation  with  inadequate  facts  to  speculate  upon.  Mr.  Kemble  thus 
classifies  them 

“ The  Bwords  of  bronze  that  are  found  in  these  islands  are  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a solid  hilt  of  metal.  Those  of  the  Continent  rarely  want  it.  They  are 
further  characterized  by  a peculiar  flatness  of  blade  j those  of  the  Continent  are 
rimmed  in  a peculiar  manner,  which,  with  little  observation,  enables  us  to  throw 
them  into  seven  or  eight  separate  classes,  all  indicative,  as  I believe,  of  different 
dates  of  antiquity.” 

So  far  as  materials  have  been  supplied,  this  is,  apparently,  correct ; 
but  when  the  Continent  is  referred  to,  does  Mr.  Kemble  include  Spain, 
the  South  of  France,  and  Italy  ? If  only  the  examples  in  North  Ger- 
many and  in  Denmark  have  been  consulted,  we  must  pause  before  such 
a classification  be  permanently  adopted.  Mr.  Kemble  further  ob- 
serves : — 

‘‘  One  peculiarity  I am  bound  to  mark,  namely,  the  smallness  of  the  hilt,  leading 
us  to  the  conviction  that  they  must  everywhere  have  been  used  by  a race  of  dimi- 
nutive proportions.  Again,  they  are  characterized  by  a total  absence  of  guard,  in 
which  they  appear  to  differ  from  the  similar  form  which  we  meet  with  in  bas- 
reliefs,  on  urns,  and  gems  of  Grecian  origin.” 

Now  the  examples  of  swords  given  in  the  illustrations  of  this  volume 
hardly  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  hilt : 
many  of  the  handles  are  incomplete  ; and,  admitting  them  to  be  small, 
and  that  the  hands  which  wielded  them  were  small,  it  does  not  seem  to 
follow  as  a necessary  consequence  that  the  bodies  of  the  men  were 
diminutive. 

The  remarks  on  the  decorations  of  the  sheaths  of  iron  swords  and 
oblong  shields  shew  close  observation  and  discrimination,  qualities  of 
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the  first  importance  to  the  true  antiquary.  If  further  discoveries  should 
tend  to  a modification  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  English,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Continental  classes,  the  peculiarities  as  they  appeared  to 
him,  and  which  seem  confirmed  by  the  examples  in  the  plates,  are  sug- 
gestive, and  claim  consideration.  Having  pointed  out  the  double  spiral 
line  as  restricted  to  Greek  and  Etruscan  art,  Mr.  Kemble  proceeds : — 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  There  is  a peculiar  development  of  the 
double  spiral  line,  totally  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  North,  which  is  essentially  characteristic  not  only  of  the  Scoto- 
Keltic,  but  the  Britanno-Keltic  populations  of  these  islands.  If  the  lines  are 
allowed  to  diverge,  instead  of  following  one  another  closely  in  their  windings,  they 
produce  that  remarkable  pattern  which  since  a few  years  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  trumpet  pattern,  and  which,  from  one  of  its  peculiarities,  is 
sometimes  called  the  thumb  pattern.  When  this  is  represented  in  a plane  surface, 
in  the  illuminations  of  MSS.,  you  have  that  marvellously  beautiful  result  which  is 
familiar  to  you  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Kells to  us  in  the  ‘ Book  of  St.  CuthberV  or 
‘ The  -Durham  Book,’  in  the  British  Museum ; and  in  the  equally  beautiful  records 
of  Scoto-Keltic  self-devotion  and  culture  in  the  MSS.  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
Wken,  as  is  often  the  case  in  metal,  this  principle  of  the  diverging  spiral  line  is  car- 
ried out  in  repousse — when  you  have  those  singularly  beautiful  curves,  more  beau- 
tiful perhaps  in  the  parts  that  are  not  seen  than  in  those  that  meet  the  eye, 
whose  beauty,  revealed  in  shadow  more  than  form, — you  have  a peculiar  charac- 
teristic, a form  of  beauty  which  belongs  to  no  nation  but  our  own ; and  to  no  por- 
tion of  our  nation  but  the  Keltic  portion.  There  are  traces  of  it,  faint  and  poor, 
among  the  Kelts  of  Normandy,  and  the  Keltic  Helvetians.  But  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  it  are  met  with  in  these  islands  : I may  mention,  among  them,  that 
exquisite  specimen  of  workmanship  the  Goodrich  Court  shield,  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  Witham,  in  Lincolnshire  j the  even  prior  specimens,  being  parts  of  shields 
dredged  out  of  the  Thames  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge;  the 
sword  belonging  to  the  Witham  shield,  now  at  Alnwick  Castle ; and  one  or  two 
very  beautiful  specimens  in  this  country  (Ireland),  one  of  the  very  finest  of  which 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  College  of  St.  Columba.  W^'orks  of  this  kind  are  far  from 
rare.  Although  they  began  early,  earlier  than  the  intercourse  of  Borne  with  these 
islands,  they  continued  late ; and  to  the  last  moment  of  real,  unmixed  Keltic  art, 
this  is  its  great  and  distinguishing  characteristic.” 

Mr.  Kemble  then  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  enamel  [cham^lem 
enamel),  with  w’hich  the  shields,  the  horse-trappings,  and  other  works  of 
Keltic  art  are  ornamented  ; and  he  clearly  points  out  how  distinct  it  is, 
both  in  substance  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  setting,  from  the  specimens 
of  Teutonic  art,  the  Frankish  fibulae,  buckles,  &c.,  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  Saxon  works  of  our  own  land.  Philostratus,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  describes  the  enamelling  of  the 
island  barbarians  so  clearly  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  what  he  meant 
by  the  terms,  or  of  the  people  who  practised  the  art.  This  shews,  how- 
ever, that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  continued  to  fabricate  these  peculiar 
works  and  to  decorate  them  with  enamel  down  to  a comparatively  late 
period ; and  this  fact  may  partly  explain  the  variations  we  constantly 
meet  with  in  Keltic  works,  and  their  close  resemblance  sometimes  to 
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Eoman.  The  shield  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Withara,  referred  to  by- 
Mr.  Kemble,  is,  indeed,  a fine  example  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
patterns  of  enamelled  scroll-work  of  what  we  may  consider  the  island 
barbarians  fabricated  with  so  much  taste  and  finish  ; but  a discovery 
since  made  by  Mr.  Tranks  adds  infinitely  to  the  interest  of  this  precious 
object,  and  more  than  anything  heretofore  adduced,  inspires  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  attribution  of  these  enamelled  shields,  and  of 
course  of  other  similar  works,  to  the  Keltic  nations.  In  cleaning  the 
shield  Mr.  Franks  brought  to  light  the  outline  of  the  figure  of  a boar 
or  hog,  so  remarkably  identical  with  that  animal  as  represented  upon 
certain  Gaulish  coins,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  parentage 
and  breeding.  This  high- backed,  long-legged  boar  is  only  sparingly 
found  upon  British  coins  of  the  uninscribed  or  early  class,  but  it  is 
common  to  those  of  Gaul;  it  therefore  is  valuable  as  indicating  an 
approximate  date  to  this  splendid  shield,  which,  in  other  respects,  might 
have  been  supposed  of  later  manufacture.  It  is,  moreover,  interesting 
as  shewing  how  in  these  early  works  of  barbaric  art,  high  excellence  in 
one  department  may  be  allied  with  the  rudest  eiforts  in  another.  To 
these  enamelled  shields,  to  the  enamelled  bronze  sword-scabbards,  and 
to  the  horse-trappings,  Mr.  Franks  applies  the  term  Late- Celtic,  and  his 
reasons,  if  not  in  every  respect  conclusive  and  free  from  objections,  are 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  the  archaeologist.  All  will  admit 
he  has  rendered  a great  service  to  the  science  of  antiquities,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  grouped  and  described  so  many  materials,  the 
most  important  of  which  required,  to  give  them  full  effect,  the  excellent 
coloured  illustrations  here  supplied  under  Mr.  Franks’s  directions. 

Mr.  Kemble’s  studies  had  prepared  him  at  any  favourable  opportunity 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  researches  of  those  very  few  English  anti- 
quaries who  had  entered  seriously  upon  the  examination  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities,  but  such  an  opportunity  did  not  occur  until  late  in  life. 
He  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  extant  so  many  remains  of  the 
people  whose  language  and  history  he  had  so  patiently  and  so  enthu- 
siastically studied  ; he  at  once  became  an  ardent  archaeologist,  and  the 
Horce  Herales  will  be  a creditable  and  honourable  monument  to  his 
zeal  and  penetration : not  that,  as  before  observed,  the  work  contains 
any  material  unpublished  essays,  but  because  all  he  has  written  on  anti- 
quities has  here  been  collected  and  is  presented  in  one  view.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  left  to  the  present  generation  to  clearly 
understand  the  large  and  interesting  division  of  antiquities  now  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  : no  class  perhaps  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  investigated.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  may  be, 
Mr.  Kemble’s  excavations  would  have  remained  almost  profitless,  but 
a classification  effected  in  England  upon  a sure  basis,  enabled  him  at 
once,  by  comparison,  to  comprehend  the  true  origin  of  the  remains  he 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  3 z 
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had  discovered  in  Germany  ; the  key  had  been  found  and  it  was  easy  to 
unlock  the  door.  It  was  perceived  that  these  Saxon  antiquities  could  be 
assigned  to  two  distinct  times,  the  earlier  from  the  fact  that  the  bodies 
were  burned,  the  later  from  the  inhumation  of  the  body  entire.  In 
some  cases  the  two  modes  were  observed  in  juxtaposition.  So  far  all 
was  well  and  clearly  understood.  But  Mr.  Kemble,  in  an  elaborate 
paper  entitled  “Burial  and  Cremation,”  decides  the  burnt  Saxons  to 
have  been  uniformly  pagan,  and  the  unburnt  to  have  been  uniformly 
Christian.  Now,  while  we  may  readily  assent  to  the  former  dictum, 
the  latter  assertion  seems  somewhat  too  dogmatical,  and  to  demand 
certain  qualifications.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  number  of 
Anglo-Saxon  interments  which  indicate  combustion  of  the  body,  have 
not  been  found  in  Kent  (commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest 
place  of  settlement  of  the  Saxons),  but  in  the  eastern  and  midland 
counties.  In  Kent  all  the  cemeteries,  and  they  are  numerous  and  fre- 
quently extensive,  present  the  remains  of  bodies  buried  entire ; and 
examples  of  cremation  are  so  rare  as  to  be  quite  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Mr.  Kemble  cites  cinerary  urns  found  near  Sittingbourne,  and  at 
Ifiin  Wood  near  Canterbury.  The  former  were  probably  not  Saxon; 
the  latter  were  certainly  not ; but,  as  Mr.  Akerman  describes  them, 
British.  This  fact  is  scarcely  to  be  explained  by  supposing  earlier 
burial-places  to  have  been  displaced  and  superseded  by  later  cemete- 
ries, for  some  traces  would  have  remained ; the  people  adopting  a new 
mode  of  burial  would  yet  have  respected  the  urns  and  ashes  of  their 
ancestors  ; and  had  they  not  done  so,  vestiges  of  the  pottery  and  burnt 
bones  would  have  been  detected  in  the  ground  so  thoroughly  explored, 
as  in  so  many  cases  it  has  been.  If,  with  Mr.  Kemble,  we  are  to  admit 
these  unburnt  Saxons  to  have  been  Christians,  the  interments  must  all 
be  posterior  to  the  coming  of  Augustine  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ; none  could  well  have  been  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  most  must  have  been  much  later,  possibly  some 
of  them  even  centuries  posterior.  Where,  then,  in  this  county  are 
we  to  recognise  the  pagan  Saxons  ? We  can  scarcely  conceive  they 
could  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  when  they  arrived  upon  the 
shores  of  Kent,  for  in  other  parts  of  Britain  abundant  evidences  are 
afforded  of  the  paganism  of  the  first  settlers.  The  sites  of  most  of  the 
cemeteries,  often  remote  from  villages,  upon  hills  and  plains,  Mr. 
Kemble  explains  upon  the  supposition  that  the  churchyards  of  the  early 
churches  were  not  necessarily  attached  to  the  edifices  themselves,  but 
that  for  some  time  the  new  converts  were  not  prohibited  from  burying 
alongside  of  the  cemeteries  of  their  pagan  forefathers.  But  as  yet  these 
pagan  cemeteries,  indicated  by  urns  with  burnt  bones,  have  not  been 
discovered  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Kemble  considers  Bede’s  division  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in 
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Eritain  into  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  as  ‘‘being  merely  traditional, 
and  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  way  in  which  the  occupation  gra- 
dually took  place.” 

“Beda,”  he  observes,  “spoke  only  in  the  eighth  century,  more  than  280  years 
after  the  events  he  described,  and  of  parts  of  England  with  which  he  was  personally 
unacquainted ; and  he  took  care  to  qualify  what  he  said  with  an  ‘ ut  ferunt.* 
I am  not  disposed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  historical  value  of  a tradition 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  recorded  before  the  eighth  century,  and  introduced 
merely  incidentally  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian ; but  I am  nevertheless  prepared 
to  admit  that  some  greater  influx  of  the  Germans  than  usual  upon  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  England  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  and  attx’acted  the  attention  of  contemporary  authors,  as,  for  instance.  Prosper 
Tyro ; and,  following  these,  I am  content  to  believe  that  a considerable  troop,  prin- 
cipally perhaps  of  Jutes  and  Frisians,  did  then  land  in  Kent,  probably  also  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  subsequently  thence  in  the  present  hundreds  of  East  and  West 
Mene,  in  Hampshire.  I must,  however,  on  other  grounds,  claim  other  parts  of 
England  for  the  same  population.  The  earliest  Kentish  charters,  which  are  un- 
fortunately much  later  than  we  could  wish,  present  remarkable  resemblances  of 
dialect  to  the  Saxon,  known  to  us  from  many  good  and  earlier  authorities  as 
Northumbrian;  and  no  doubt  both  of  these  shew  peculiarities  which  especially  be- 
long to  the  Frisian  in  its  earlier  known  forms,  but  which  do  differ  a good  deal  from 
the  oldest  forms  of  Saxon.  Tradition  placed  the  scene  of  Hengest’s  first  great 
victory  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire ; and  assigned  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  to  his  son  and  nephew.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the 
people  whom  Hengest  represents,  viz.  the  Jutes  or  Frisians  from  Jutland,  and  the 
still  more  southerly  parts  of  the  Elbe  countries,  did  occupy  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  from  Kent  upwards,  through  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and 
so  on  northwards,  stretching  perhaps  in  their  ships  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
across  the  Solent  to  the  opposite  coast.” 

He  then  admits  that  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Jutes  by 
Bede’s  classification,  abundance  of  burials  are  found,  which  differ  en- 
tirely from  those  prevalent  in  Kent ; but  he  thinks  the  capabilities  of 
Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  this  respect  are  not  finally  and  entirely 
known. 

Bede,  with  whom  Mr.  Kemble  avows  he  does  not  agree,  states  that 
those  who  peopled  Britain,  deserted  by  the  Bomans,  were  of  the  three 
most  powerful  nations  of  Germany,  namely,  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes. 
From  the  Jutes,  he  says,  are  descended  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight ; from  the  Saxons  (of  what  is  called  Old  Saxony)  came 
those  who,  in  Britain,  were  known  as  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  and 
West  Saxons ; from  the  Angles  came  the  English  East  Angles,  the 
Midland  Angles,  the  Mercians,  and  the  Northumbrians.  In  this  state- 
! ment  there  seems  nothing  at  all  opposed  to  reason  or  to  consistency ; 


and  although  Bede  lived  280  years  after  these  events,  and  was  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  neither  of  these  circumstances  would  disqualify  him 


or  it  may  be  both,  on  a matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  which  oc- 
curred at  a time,  after  all,  not  so  very  remote  from  his  own  days. 
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And  when  Mr.  Kemble  in  reference  to  the  asserted  confirmation  of 
Bede’s  statement  in  a similarity  of  the  contents  of  the  Saxon  graves  in 
Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  calls  such  a notion  “ a most  shallow  fancy,” 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  he  has  not  mistaken  what  really 
has  been  written  or  said,  or  in  some  point  has  misunderstood  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  others.  If  we  test  Bede’s  statement  by  the  re- 
sult of  archaeological  researches,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sepul- 
chral remains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  different  divisions  of  England, 
while  in  the  main  they  shew  a general  family  likeness,  do  at  the  same 
time  difi’er  materially  in  details.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Inventorium 
SepulcTirale  of  Bryan  Eaussett,  and  other  works  in  which  the  Saxon 
antiquities  of  Kent  are  illustrated,  and  compare  them  with  figured  de- 
scriptions of  similar  remains  in  the  east,  in  the  midland  counties,  and  in 
the  west  of  England, — Mr.  Neville’s  “ Saxon  Obsequies,”  or  Mr. 
"Wylie’s  “ Fairford  Graves,” — and  the  force  of  our  remarks  will  at  once 
be  apparent ; compare  also  Mr.  Akerman’s  discoveries  in  Wiltshire 
and  in  Berkshire,  published  in  the  Archceologia.  Since  Mr.  Kemble 
wrote,  other  extensive  Saxon  cemeteries  have  been  excavated  in  Kent ; 
and  in  due  time,  no  doubt,  we  shall  see  if  they  contribute  to  maintain 
what  has  been  asserted  for  them  in  relation  to  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  As  for  the  Jutes  always  burying  their  dead,  and  the  Jutes  or 
Saxons  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  always  doing  the  same,  we  have 
failed  to  find  who  has  affirmed  so  much. 

The  notices  of  heathen  interment  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Diploma- 
ticus  point  to  a source  of  a peculiar  and  valuable  kind  of  information 
which  the  learned  author  himself  has  not  exhausted,  and  which  we  may 
hope  to  see  further  increased  by  the  publication  of  other  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  not  accessible  to  Mr.  Kemble.  The  mysterious  objects  from 
Italy,  Styria,  and  Mecklenburg,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  explanation  from  that  body, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  and  other  imperfectly  under- 
stood works  of  ancient  art  would  be  profitably  studied  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  found,  where  comparison  could  better  be  made. 

The  great  number  of  illustrations  which  the  industry  and  experience 
of  Mr.  Franks  have  given  to  this  handsome  volume  will,  with  his  judi- 
cious rernarKs,  contribute  to  give  it  a feature  of  itself  independent  of 
Mr.  Kemble’s  Essays,  although,  to  a certain  extent,  these  illustrations 
serve  to  make  them  more  useful.  The  death  of  Mr.  Kemble  explains 
why  they  appear  as  they  do.  To  the  true  archaeologist  they  will  be 
a valuable  contribution,  notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  defects; 
and  it  is  important  that  all  Mr.  Kemble’s  writings  on  antiquities  are,  for 
the  first  time,  made  so  accessible  in  one  volume,  to  which,  therefore,  we 
give  our  hearty  commendation. 
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CAMPANOLOGY,  or  SCIENTIFIC  KINGING. 

[At  the  request  of  an  esteemed  clerical  correspondent,  we  reprint  the  substance  of 
a communication  by  him  to  the  “Devon  Weekly  Times”  on  this  interesting  subject. 
No  one  who  has  a due  sense  of  the  desirableness  of  having  everything  connected 
with  the  Church  conducted  with  decency  and  order,  can  fail  to  see  its  importance.] 

On  Friday,  the  18th  March,  a lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Subscription  Room, 
Launceston,  to  a numerous  audience,  on  Church  Bells  and  Campanology,  the 
lecturer  being  H.  R.  Trelawny,  Esq.  (brother  to  the  M.P.  for  Tavistock),  a member 
of  the  Ancient  Society  of  College  Youths.  It  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  those  assembled,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  After  an  interesting  account  of  bells,  their  origin,  method  of 
founding,  and  ringing,  the  lecturer  enlarged  at  some  length  on  the  lamentably  low 
standard  in  which  bell-ringing  stood  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  noticing  the  fact  that 
the  bells  had,  in  most  cases,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  least  intelligent  and  worse 
conducted  characters,  whereas  change-ringing  was  an  act  requiring  infinitely  more 
exercise  of  intellect  and  skill  than — as  people  generally  thought — of  bodily  exertion. 
He  also  noticed  that  the  neglected  state  of  the  bells  and  their  fittings  not  only 
endangered  the  bells  and  their  steeples,  but  rendered  ringing  three  times  more 
laborious  than  was  necessary.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  some  of  the  va- 
rious methods  of  change-ringing,  which  were  illustrated  by  some  peals  of  scientific 
changes  on  the  hand-bells,  assisted  by  another  member  of  the  Society  of  College 
Youths,  M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Kelly,  and  some  ladies,  members  of  their  respective 
families.  Two  peals  of  grandsire  doubles,  consisting  of  six-score  changes,  were 
rung,  and  brought  round  with  considerable  skill  in  about  six  minutes,  each  round 
being  changed— not  by  lapping  or  crossing  the  bells — but  by  scientific  striking,  the 
gentlemen  handling  two  bells,  and  each  lady  one.  The  peals  were  conducted  by  an 
amateur,  who  called  the  bobs.  Considering  the  short  time  they  have  been  together, 
and  the  difficulties  of  scientific  change-ringing,  the  band  did  themselves  very  great 
credit.  Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  with  other 
respectable  neighbours  in  humbler  life,  but  even  ladies  are  now  studying  grandsire 
bob  and  triple, — the  one  on  Church  bells  in  the  parishes  of  Calstock  and  Kelly, 
the  other  with  hand-bells. 

In  a recent  letter  in  “ The  Exeter  Gazette”  Mr.  Trelawny  said — “ I have  been 
occupied  about  two  months  in  learning  the  elements,  and  practising  with  others, 
both  on  tower  and  hand-bells.  The  public  are  under  a complete  hallucination,  and 
think  that  bell-ringing  requires  little  intellect  and  much  bodily  exertion : the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  If  bells  are  in  order  (which  is  rare),  the  exercise  is  about  the 
same  as  any  other  occupation  (shooting,  cricket,  hunting,  or  archery),  by  no  means 
violent.  It  is  unskilful  handling,  clumsy  positions,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
hells,  that  make  ringing  laborious,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  ‘ beer-can,’  an  idea 
which  it  is  convenient  to  some  persons  to  inculcate.  I see  quite  enough  to  be  as- 
sured that  a great  field  of  science  and  amusement  has  been  unexplored  here ; an 
amusement,  too,  which  may  be  pi’actised  on  the  hand-bells,  and  which  ladies  may 
take  part  in.  If  a few  persons  having  leisure  would  buy  a set  of  hand-bells  (eight 
are  quite  enough,  twelve  better)  of  Messrs.  Warner,  or  the  other  bell-founders, 
and  practise  a few  weeks,  they  would  be  surprised  how  interested  they  would  be- 
come ; and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I,  would  receive  many  thanks  for  the  suggestion. 
Three,  four,  five,  six,  or  more  persons  can  join,  according  to  proficiency  or  conve- 
nience, and  the  more  advanced  would  handle  two  bells.  They  would  thus  not  only 
amuse  themselves  and  friends,  but,  by  shewing  the  capabilities  of  the  Church  bells, 
be  the  means  of  introducing  a beautiful  science  into  our — campanologically-speak- 
ing — benighted  counties,  where  scores  of  lovely  peals  only  resound  with  the  old  ‘ ups 
and  downs,’  and  rounds  varied  by  some  trashy  and  utterly  unscientific  productions, 
called  ‘ changes,’  and  bearing  the  same  value  to  the  real  art  as  a hurdy-gurdy  to 
the  Italian  Opera,  The  ringing  of  hand-bells  is  not  understood,  even  to  the  me- 
thod of  striking  the  bells.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  movement,  so  well  begun,  will  be  followed  up,  and  be 
the  means  of  placing  change-ringing  in  its  proper  position,  will  save  bells  from  de- 
cay, and  thoroughly  reform  the  belfries,  in  which  are  too  often  assembled  low  cha- 
racters, who  never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  them. 
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A STEANGEE  coming  from  the  quiet  atmosphere  in  which  I dwell,  and 
landing  in  the  whirl  and  clang  of  your  great  city,  is  apt  to  be  surprised 
that  any  of  you  can  shut  out  the  pressure  of  business,  the  excitement 
of  mercantile  adventure,  so  as  to  give  his  mind,  for  even  a short  time, 
to  objects  of  literature  or  science,  still  more  to  our  peculiar  study,  which 
very  practical  men  for  the  most  part  regard  as  trifling. 

And  yet  Glasgow  is  pre-eminently  a place  for  the  study  of  antiquities, 
were  it  only  to  enable  you  to  compare  your  present  and  past  state — to 
look  back  to  the  little  rural  village  clustered  beneath  your  grey  cathe- 
dral— to  the  days  when  your  University  had  not  yet  shed  learning  and 
science  over  the  land — when  your  river  flowed  clear  and  unpolluted  to 
the  sea — when  foreign  trade  was  unthought  of— -when  the  biggest  vessels 
at  the  Broomielaw  were  gabbarts  from  the  lochs  within  the  Mull — when 
cotton  was  an  unknown  word — when  men  had  not  dug  for  iron  nor  even 
for  coal ; and  to  contrast  your  present  city,  its  “ streets  of  palaces  and 
walks  of  state,”  the  crowd  of  busy  commerce  in  Argyll-street,  the  miles 
of  masts  on  both  sides  of  your  river,  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  your 
houses  and  manner  of  living — to  compare  Glasgow  past  and  Glasgow 
present ! 

It  is  owing  partly  to  the  flue  building  material  among  which  your  city 
stands;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  a nobler  town — speaking  of 
its  streets  and  buildings — than  any  of  the  great  emporiums  of  England. 
But  the  streets  and  buildings  are  the  least  part;  knowing  as  I do 
something  of  its  past  history,  I have  always  considered  the  growth 
and  rise  of  Glasgow  and  its  trade  as  the  most  remarkable  of  any  city 
in  the  world. 

However  interesting  it  may  be  to  speculate  on  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try and  people  at  the  time  when  the  trade  of  the  Clyde  was  carried  on 
in  little  canoes ; when  the  alluvial  flat  where  the  forest  of  masts  is  now 
seen  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde  was  a swamp,  with  the  fine  river  taking 
its  course,  and  often  changing  its  course,  through  it, — I say,  however  in- 
teresting it  might  be  to  call  up  in  imagination  that  early  state  of  Scotland 
and  its  inhabitants,  it  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose  to  the  anti- 
quary. I believe  we  may  safely  leave  the  enquiry  to  the  geologist.  If 
we  could  indeed  learn  anything  from  the  rude  barks  of  the  state  of  art 
among  their  builders — if  we  could  arrive  at  any  probable  conclusion  of 
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the  race  that  first  floated  on  your  noble  river — if  we  could  even  guess 
their  family  from  the  shape  of  their  skulls — that  might  be  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  But  I think  it  is  not  so.  We  find  the 
canoes  of  twin  islands  of  the  same  cluster  in  the  Pacific  differ  more 
markedly  than  any  one  of  those  rude  shells  of  oak  differs  from  another  in 
the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  where  the  difference  was  caused  only  by 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  trees.  Then  as  to  the  people  and  their  skulls, 
what  is  so  fallacious ! You  pick  up  a skull  beside  an  ancient  monument, 
and  you  found  your  theory  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  of  the  same 
people  who  raised  the  monument.  But  that  grey  stone  and  its  neigh- 
bouring cemetery  may  have  been  a place  of  interment  from  the  earliest 
population,  and  down  to  present  times.  As  long  as  it  is  the  practice 
of  men  to  bury  where  others  have  buried  before,  so  long  must  we 
distrust  the  archseologist’s  reasoning  about  skulls  from  the  place  of 
their  interment. 

We  may  pass  over  the  Roman  occupation  of  our  country  almost  as 
lightly.  It  was  certainly  very  limited  both  in  extent  and  time.  The 
camp  at  Ardoch  is  perhaps  worthy  of  more  careful  examination  than  it 
has  met  with ; and  the  great  wall  of  Antonine,  which  terminates  so  near 
your  city,  is  a tempting  mine  to  explore.  But  let  the  explorer  be  satis- 
fied with  Roman  remains,  inscriptions,  altars.  The  country  through 
Avhich  it  passed,  the  tribes  it  was  intended  to  repress,  were  perhaps  un- 
named, certainly  held  as  barbarous  and  unworthy  of  description  by 
those  Southern  warriors.  Yet  it  is  to  them  we  would  now  turn  with 
warmest  interest. 

The  fine  collection  of  remains  from  the  wall  preserved  in  your  TJni- 
versity  has  been  described  in  the  authorised  work,  Monumenta  Homani 
Imperii,,  and  discussed  by  Alexander  Gordon,  Horsley,  Professor  John 
Anderson  (1800),  and  later  and  more  satisfactorily  by  the  late  Robert 
Stuart  in  his  Caledonia  Romana,  I do  not  know  that  these  works 
leave  much  to  be  desired  on  this  subject,  and  yet  it  would  be  worthy  of 
some  enlightened  scholar  blessed  with  abundance,  to  make  a complete 
survey  of  our  Northern  wall,  accurately  examining  any  remaining  forts 
and  endeavouring  to  fix  the  precise  points  of  its  termination,  both  of 
which  are  strangely  subject  of  doubt.  In  some  respects  the  Antonine 
wall  is  more  worthy  of  such  careful  survey  and  description  than  the 
southern  one,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  at  present 
carrying  on  an  investigation,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  on  a scale  of  princely  extent  and  expense.  The  sections  that 
would  be  occasionally  necessary  for  such  a work  would  no  doubt  repay 
a zealous  archseologist  with  a quantity  of  Roman  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
pottery,  perhaps  implements,  weapons,  arms,  and  ornaments,  but  all 
Roman,  throwing  light  perhaps  on  the  name  of  the  general  or  the  cen- 
turion, the  legion  or  cohort  employed  on  the  work — of  fame  and  great 
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interest  to  the  gossips  of  the  Roman  forum ; but  how  much  more  we 
should  value  some  memorial  of  the  natives,  with  whom  we  might  claim 
kindred  ! It  would  be  worth  while  digging  if  we  could  hope  to  find  any 
mention — even  a name — of  tribes  whom  the  Romans  called  Horestii — 
Mseatse — could  we  discover  the  native  name  of  Galcacus—whether  there 
ever  was  a country  called  Caledonia — a people  of  Caledonians ! 

I trust  to  be  pardoned  for  passing  over  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde.  If  you  try  to  read  Ritson’s  “ History  of 
the  Caledonians”  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  declining  to  follow  him 
in  that  world  of  conjecture.  Let  us  take  the  few  facts  we  learn  from 
writers  like  Gildas,  and  the  more  reliable  Rede,  of  that  curious  cleft  rock, 
that  natural  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  the  Alcluyd,  the  rock  of  Clyde  of 
these  authors,  which  must  have  been  an  object  of  interest  as  soon  as  our 
bays  and  friths  were  navigated  even  by  canoes.  It  was  certainly,  at  the 
very  earliest  period  of  what  we  can  call  history,  looked  upon  as  a strong 
fortress  {arx  munitissima),  whether  entirely  trusting  to  its  natural 
strength  or  helped  by  some  rude  fortifications.  Shall  we  say  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ? Alas ! are  we  quite  sure  the 
king  of  Strathclyde  had  a capital — or  did  he  roam  at  large  through 
Lennox  and  Clydesdale  and  Ayr  ? I do  not  put  this  as  a mere  scep- 
tical puzzle ; I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  state  of  society  when 
the  bond  of  union  was  Icinship,  when  the  nation  was  the  tribe  or  the 
cluster  of  tribes,  not  necessarily  fixed  to  certain  seats ; on  the  contrary, 
more  frequently  in  a state  of  motion,  impelled  by  various  causes — by 
desire  to  better  their  condition— by  success  in  war  with  a neighbour 
occupying  a more  fertile  territory — by  defeat  in  war  and  being  driven 
back  by  their  conqueror.  An  example  is  better,  and  we  have  one  at 
hand.  We  know  the  Scots  first  in  Ireland ; from  thence  they  pushed 
across  (or  were  driven  across)  to  Argyll ; there  they  made  some  tarry- 
ing, and  again  moved  onwards  to  the  Lowlands,  naturally,  after  the 
manner  of  their  descendants,  determined  “ that  they  should  take  who 
have  the  power.”  One  curious  thing  must  strike  you.  The  Scots  did 
not  give  their  name  to  their  first  country,  but  they  gave  it  here,  on  this 
side  the  sea,  permanently.  A distinguished  lecturer  and  writer  on 
public  law  has  said  that  the  greatest  of  national  revolutions  is  when 
a people  make  the  change  from  the  bond  of  parentela — of  kindred — to 
the  union  which  depends  on  local  boundaries,  fixed  seats,  all  the  in- 
terests that  arise  from  permanent  occupation  of  the  same  soil.  I doubt 
whether  that  great  change,  from  the  roaming  horde  to  the  nation  occu- 
pying and  vindicating  a fixed  territory,  had  occurred  in  this  great  valley 
when  another  change  occurred  of  still  more  importance. 

(Consider  it  how  you  will — whether  as  the  philosophical  historian,  or 
as  the  Christian  rejoicing  in  his  trust — in  any  view,  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion of  mankind,  as  regards  man’s  condition  and  happiness,  is  when  the 
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people  are  converted  from  paganism,  the  worship  of  false  gods,  to 
Christianity  and  the  service  of  the  true  God — from  a religion  incul- 
cating revenge  and  bloodshed,  to  the  religion  of  forgiveness,  mercy, 
and  charity. 

Along  with  Christianity  comes  the  first  faint  light  of  modern  history, 
or  at  least  of  traditions  so  steadily  handed  down  by  a body  of  mission- 
aries, never  quite  broken  or  interrupted,  that  they  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  history.  By  such  light,  we  can  see  Ninian  founding  his 
“"White  Church”  (Whithern)  on  the  Solway,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  (432).  That  first  missionary  stretched  his  ministrations 
a long  way,  for  he  dedicated  a cemetery  here  in  Glasgow. 

In  the  same  fifth  century  was  born,  beside  Dumbarton,  St.  Patrick, 
the  apostle  of  the  Irish.  I suppose  his  native  tongue  of  Strathclyde 
served  him  for  his  ministrations  among  the  Irish. 

Then  comes,  in  the  sixth  century,  your  own  Kentigern,  born,  you 
know,  in  Lothian — floated  up  the  Forth,  till  his  cradle-boat  stranded 
on  the  white  lands  of  Culros  Bay — where  St.  Servan  was  at  his  prayers, 
and  rescued  the  infant  destined  to  found  two  great  churches — call  them 
bishoprics  or  no ; Glasgow,  where  he  found  the  cemetery  with  a few 
great  trees,  already  consecrated  by  St.  Ninian,  and  St.  Asaph’s,  in 
Wales,  where  he  too  found  himself  doubtless  among  kindred  people — 
borrowing  even  the  name  of  your  valley  and  river  of  Clyde. 

Contemporary  with  Kentigern  was  St.  Columba  (they  met  once  here 
at  Glasgow),  the  founder  of  that  island  monastery — “ placed  far  amid 
the  melancholy  main” — which  shed  the  light  of  Christianity  over  the 
wild  waters,  the  islands  and  mountains  of  the  North,  to  Shetland  and 
Iceland- — which  even  sent  out  missionaries  to  spread  the  faith  among 
the  pagan  English. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  a lecture  of  saintly  legends ! though  I think  our 
Presbyterian  pride  is  too  apt  to  despise  and  throw  out  of  view  those 
apostles  of  our  forefathers.  My  business  is  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  not  of  the  Church.  Only  notice  how  that  little  group  of  early 
Christians  stands  out  in  high  relief  when  all  around  is  dark ! It  is  so  in 
some  degree  with  the  churches  those  missionaries  founded,  or  I should 
perhaps  say  consecrated,  for  I have  a firm  belief  they  fixed  for  the  most 
part  on  sites  already  chosen  for  worship,  such  as  that  worship  was. 

You  know  the  Christian  churches  of  those  first  missionaries  and  of 
their  successors  for  many  centuries  were  of  timber  (if  we  except 
St.  Ninian’s  church — Candida  Casa),  and  we  must  not  think  to  find 
vestiges  of  them.  But  if  you  reflect  on  the  thing  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  church  necessary  for  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  spot  where  the  people  had  usually  assem- 
bled— for  whatever  purpose,  religious  or  judicial,  or  mixed  — before. 
You  remember  that  old  St.  Paul’s  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a temple 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 a 
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of  Apollo.  York  Minster,  which  in  that  remarkable  substructure  of  its 
vaults  shews  the  birth  and  ruin  of  at  least  three  temples,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a similar  origin  during  the  time  when  York  was  the  favourite 
station  of  the  legions  that  occupied  Britain  for  so  many  centuries.  So, 
be  sure,  it  was  elsewhere. 

Now,  though  I can  neither  tell  how  or  what  our  forefathers  wor- 
shipped,— for  our  Druids  and  Druidism  are  shadows,  like  the  ghosts  of 
Ossian, — and  though  I cannot  assert  that  they  had  laws,  and  assemblies, 
and  judges,  yet  if,  as  is  probable  from  analogy  of  other  people,  they  had 
some  worship  of  a supreme  being,  and  had  also  some  semblance  of  law — 
making  and  settling  of  differences,  in  gatherings  of  the  people,  I think 
I can  shew  where  such  meetings  for  divine  and  secular  services  were 
probably  held. 

Scattered  over  all  Scotland,  more  or  less  widely  apart,  are  rude  monu- 
ments of  stones  set  on  end,  of  unknown  antiquity  and  use,  often  singly, 
sometimes  in  groups,  sometimes  in  circles,  sometimes  in  double  circles ; 
sometimes  on  magnificent  scale,  with  avenues  of  erect  stones  leading  to 
the  great  circle  from  every  quarter,  and  surrounded  with  a mound  of 
earth;  in  rare  instances  with  a stone  chamber  regularly  built  in  an  in- 
terior barrow.  A few  of  these  stone  circles  in  Arran  have  lately  been 
examined  and  described  with  extreme  care  and  minuteness  by  Dr.  James 
Bryce.  They  are  of  a very  common  class,  and  the  contents  of  the 
grave,  the  kist,  the  urn,  the  remains  of  human  and  animal  life,  are  quite 
the  same  that  are  found  all  over  Scotland. 

Some  antiquaries  of  high  authority  set  down  all  these  unhesitatingly 
as  sepulchral  monuments.  I cannot  quite  concur  in  that  opinion.  As 
long  as  we  admit  the  probability — almost  the  certain  fact— of  large 
meetings,  for  whatever  purpose,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Stennis  in 
Orkney,  or  Callernish  in  Lews,  was  a place  for  such  meetings.  The  use 
of  such  “standing  stones”  for  judicial  meetings  comes  down  within  the 
period  of  record,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  others — the  most 
extensive  and  sumptuous  especially — were  in  like  manner  the  places  of 
gathering  the  tribes  for  their  common  affairs,  the  place  of  judicial  meet- 
ing, and  doubtless  where  the  judge  and  priest  was  identical — the  place 
of  religious  ceremonies. 

I do  not  dispute — indeed  I am  well  convinced — that  these  ancient 
monuments,  single,  grouped,  circled,  were  also  used  as  places  of  burial. 
I suppose  interment  was  generally  accompanied  with  some  religious 
rite,  and  so  the  place  of  religion  naturally  became  the  place  of  sepulture, 
before  as  well  as  after  Christianity.  But  reflect,  too,  how  unwilling  our 
countrymen  are  to  change  their  place  of  burial,  how  determined  when 
at  all  possible  to  have  their  bones  laid  beside  their  fathers,  and  you  will 
find  another  reason  for  thinking  that  our  ancient  churches  are  often, 
say  generally,  placed  on  the  site  of  old  heathen  temples  and  more  an- 
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cient  cemeteries.  I have  observed  a large  portion  of  these  monolithic 
monuments — these  standing  stones  of  Scotland — in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  parish  churches. 

In  short,  as  the  oldest  marks  of  human  settlement  are  connected  with 
sepulture,  perhaps  the  oldest  that  can  be  precisely  authenticated  and 
fixed  are  the  cemeteries  of  our  old  parish  churches.  Beside  the  church 
you  will  often  find  a well,  a junction  that  may  have  been  significant  in 
pagan  times,  but  after  Christianity  the  well  of  baptism  used  by  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  district  for  his  first  converts  ; and  in  hundreds  of  cases  you 
will  find  it  bearing  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  patron  saint,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  church,  when  the  missionary  himself  and  his  dedication 
are  quite  forgotten,  from  the  violent  changes  that  have  passed  over  our 
church.  These  are  often  the  oldest  evidence  of  dedication — always  the 
most  free  of  suspicion. 

The  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  was  gene- 
rally commemorated  by  a yearly  fair,  and  we  can  sometimes  ascertain 
the  dedication  from  this  ancient  and  unsuspected  association. 

I have  heard  antiquaries  point  to  the  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  as 
a work  of  Christianity.  I think  that  is  a mistake.  The  ancients  long 
before  the  Christian  era  were  fond  of  cypress  and  yew  for  their  ceme- 
teries, and  some  of  those  beautiful  yew-trees  you  find  in  the  churchyards 
of  your  western  glens  may  date  before  the  Christian  churches  they 
shade.  You  know  the  yew  is  singular  in  reproducing  branches,  suckers, 
and  in  time  new  trees  from  the  bark,  so  that  it  is  in  some  situations 
almost  everlasting.  The  Swiss  naturalist,  De  Candolle,  fixes  the  age 
of  the  yew  of  Bdrtingall  at  the  meeting  of  Tay  and  Lyon  at  about  the 
period  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  take  it  then  as  a general  rule  in  our  investigations  that  the 
place  of  the  church  is  the  earliest  settlement  of  man  in  the  parish.  Like 
other  rules,  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  and  it  applies  only  of  course 
to  old  parochial  churches. 

One  exception  may  be  with  regard  to  the  grey  cairn,  the  standing 
stone,  the  mound,  or  barrow,  where  these  are  not  beside  the  church  as 
they  very  often  are.  In  such  cases,  if  we  admit  these  monuments  to  be 
sepulchral,  let  me  guard  you  against  a common  mistake.  Pray  do  not 
suppose,  wherever  such  monuments  are  raised,  they  mark  a field  of 
battle.  I fancy  that  in  most  cases  the  hurry  of  battle,  the  pursuit  or 
retreat,  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  monuments  requiring  much  time  and 
leisure.  At  any  rate,  men  dying  in  peace  were  buried  too.  The  care 
and  expense  of  the  sepulture  may  mark  the  quality  of  the  tenant,  but 
not  in  general  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

One  other  remark  before  I leave  monuments  and  funeral  matters. 
At  the  base  of  some  of  the  standing  stones— in  the  centre  of  the  cairn 
or  barrow — is  often  found,  along  with  the  kist  that  contains  the  body, 
an  urn,  sometimes  two.  They  are  of  very  uniform  material,  and  with 
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surprisingly  little  variety  in  shape  or  ornament.  They  differ,  indeed, 
in  size  and  in  position,  some  being  found  with  the  mouth  downwards. 
By  our  common  antiquaries  these  are  all  indiscriminately  called  cinerary 
urns.  I take  that  to  be  a mistake ; and  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  who 
had  dug  up  more  graves  than  any  of  us,  believed  that  these  were  old 
pipkins,  just  the  jars  and  jugs  of  domestic  use  which  were  filled,  not 
with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  but  with  broth  or  other  food  which  he 
was  thought  to  require  in  his  last  long  journey.  I do  not  pretend 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  contents  of  these  urns,  whether  inverted 
or  upright,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  they  are  generally  found  along  with 
the  bones  of  the  deceased,  crammed,  indeed,  into  very  short  coffins,  but 
bearing  no  marks  of  having  been  calcined,  or  at  all  exposed  to  fire. 
I merely  throw  it  out  for  enquir^q  Did  our  Pagan  ancestors  burn  their 
dead,  and  when  or  from  what  cause  was  the  change  to  interment } 

By  right  of  antiquity,  then,  as  well  as  other  interest,  the  old  parish 
church  is  the  first  object  of  an  antiquary’s  research, — its  history,  its 
structure,  its  churchyard,  its  monuments.  It  is  not  every  churchyard 
which  will  yield  such  wonderfully  interesting  monuments  as  the  sculp- 
tured stone  coffins  of  the  cemeterj^  of  St.  Constantine  of  Govan.  Yet 
the  intelligent  explorer  will  not  stop  here.  The  well  of  the  clachan  and 
its  name — the  village  fair  — on  what  saint’s  day  does  it  fall  by  the 
calendar  ? Next,  he  will  examine  the  old  grey  stones  standing  near  at 
hand — are  they  rough,  or  sculptured  with  symbols  and  scenes  of  war 
and  the  chase,  or  with  the  cross  and  emblem  of  Christianity  ? The  old 
cairn  may  be  examined,  and  even  tapped,  but  gently  and  reverently, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  bones  of  an  ancestor.  All  round  the  more 
ancient  monuments,  the  ground  might  be  probed  without  risk  of  throw- 
ing down  the  massive  stones.  I know  gentlemen  who  wield  a probing 
iron  with  a sort  of  mysterious  skill  that  enables  them  to  say  speedily — 
“ The  earth  has  been  disturbed  on  this  side,  and  I can  feel  the  large 
stone  cover  of  a cist.” 

I am  not  quite  without  experience  in  these  different  ways  of  reaching 
the  history,  the  Christian  history,  of  a church  and  parish.  Some  of  the 
blunders  of  our  statistical  accounts  of  parishes  which  profess  to  give 
information  about  such  matters  used  to  amuse  me  : as  where  a minister 
describes  his  church  as  dedicated  “ to  a person  who  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  of  more  than  usual  sanctity,  named  Michael,” — forgetting 
that  Michael  was  the  great  Archangel,  he  who  made  war  upon  the 
great  dragon ; and  another  speaks  of  Kilmichael  as  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Michael — actuallv  consigning  the  Archangel  to  the  churchyard  ! 

On  the  bank  overhanging  the  lovely  glen  of  the  Beauly  stands  the 
church  of  Kilmorach.  The  name  is  a Gaelic  word  signifying  literally 
‘ the  church  of  Mar\%’  and  the  church  was  dedicated,  like  so  many  others, 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  the  minister,  himself  a Celt,  and  under- 
standing the  word,  was  at  a loss  who  this  Mary  might  be.  But,” 
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writes  the  reverend  minister,  “ from  what  family  this  lady  sprang  cannot 
with  certainty  be  ascertained,  though  it  seems  most  likely  she  was  a de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  lairds  of  Chisholm  !” 

Malrubius,  the  patron  saint  and  founder  of  the  very  ancient  church 
or  monastery  of  Apurcrossan,  now  Applecross,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Eoss,  gave  name  to  the  beautiful  loch,  called  after  him  Loch  Malrui,  or 
Loch  Maree;  and  several  churches  of  the  North  were  dedicated  to  him, 
all  of  which  I believe  are  to  be  distinguished  by  having  an  old  esta- 
blished fair  on  his  holiday,  the  day  of  St.  Malruve,  called  by  the  people 
Summer-eve,  and  interpreted  to  mean  Midsummer-eve,  though  it  falls, 
I think,  on  the  27th  of  August. 

Take  a note  of  a personal  exploration.  On  a bright  morning  of 
summer.  Dr.  Reeves,  the  first  of  Irish  antiquaries,  Mr.  William  Skene, 
our  most  accomplished  Celtic  scholar,  and  myself  (who  knew  no  Celtic, 
and  so  much  disqualified  for  the  undertaking  we  were  engaged  in) 
started  on  an  exploration  to  Iona,  which  was  to  include  some  of  the 
other  footprints  left  by  St.  Columba  — Dr.  Reeves  being  then  busy 
on  his  great  work,  the  Life  of  that  saint.  Among  these  vestiges 
was  a rumoured  monastery  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  his  first 
resting-place  on  the  island  of  Ilachaneuve  (I  hope  I pronounce  the 
word  intelligibly,  it  means  ‘ the  Island  of  Saints’),  which  lies  out  beyond 
Scarba,  and  in  sight  of  the  grand  red  rocks  of  the  Ross  of  Mull.  We 
embarked  in  a little  row-boat  at  Easdale,  with  an  old  man  and  a boy  for 
our  crew,  and  arrived  without  peril  or  difficulty  at  a green  islet  unin- 
habited. We  were  ranging  about  the  rocky  shore  rather  disconsolate, 
for  we  had  come  to  see  the  ruins  of  a monastery,  and  no  ruins  were 
visible.  Could  we  be  in  the  right  island  ? We  returned  to  our  land- 
ing-place, a green  cove  into  which  a little  stream  trickled  from  a spring 
on  the  bank.  We  asked  the  old  boatman  about  an  ancient  monastery — 
about  old  ruins — a great  many  other  things,  in  a tongue  to  me  unknown  ; 
but  they  produced  nothing,  he  had  never  heard  of  such  remains,  and 
took  no  care  for  our  anxiety.  At  last  the  interrogator  of  our  party  de- 
manded “What  spring  is  that?”  and  well  I remember  the  old  man’s 
ready  answer,  0 ! tohor  na  ColumcTiille,  ‘ The  well  of  St.  Columba  of  the 
Churches.’  His  information  gave  us  new  courage;  we  recommenced 
our  search,  and  soon  lighted  on  a most  curious  bit  of  building — a bee- 
hive house,  with  low  covered  passages,  connecting  it  with  another  small 
circular  building— a little  chapel,  with  a window  of  the  size  of  a modern 
pane  of  glass — all  so  low  and  grass  grown,  as  easily  to  elude  a common 
search.  The  structure  was  without  mortar,  without  mark  of  hammer 
or  chisel,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  arch,  the  whole  such  a dwelling  as 
a family  of  Columbites,  or  Columba  himself,  might  have  chosen  and 
formed  in  a situation  where  there  was  no  timber.  We  all  agreed  that 
if  any  house  could  be  yet  above  ground  which  had  been  built  in  the  days 
of  St.  Columba,  this  dwelling  on  the  little  lonely  island  was  such  a one. 
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There  was  a cemetery  beside  the  chapel,  with  a few  rude  gravestones 
marked  with  the  cross,  that  might  be  of  any  date,  and  a few  more  recent 
graves,  the  tenants  of  which  must  have  been  brought  over  a wide  and 
often  a stormy  sea  to  take  their  last  sleep  in  the  “ Island  of  Saints.” 

We  made  our  notes,  filled  a page  of  Dr.  Eeeves’s  memoranda  of  his 
Saint’s  footprints,  and  on  our  return  shewed  the  doubting  Irishman 
Corievreckan  in  his  glory.  The  tide  was  fl.owing  strong  against  the 
wind,  and  the  whirlpool  was  better  to  look  at  than  to  cross  just  then. 
(Y"ou  know  it  is  in  the  strait  between  Scarba  and  Jura,  but  Dr.  Reeves, 
trusting  to  his  books,  had  asserted  it  to  lie  between  the  outer  isles 
and  the  Irish  coast.) 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  St.  Columba  and  his  churches.  I must  not 
even  speak  of  Iona.  There  are  churches  along  that  beautiful  west  coast 
of  yours — a church,  or  a chapel,  or  a cemetery  marking  the  place  of  one, 
at  the  head  of  almost  every  loch  and  bay — many  of  them  rich  in  un- 
spoiled crosses  and  monuments,  that  would  well  reward  a summer’s 
ramble,  even  without  the  minute  examination  and  poring  into  records 
which  a man  would  like  to  give  to  his  own  parish  church. 

Of  historical  events,  events  within  the  period  of  history,  I do  not 
think  there  are  many  that  have  taken  place  within  your  district  upon 
which  light  can  be  thrown  by  local  examination.  The  greatest  event 
on  this  shore  of  the  island  was  undoubtedly  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263, 
on  which  our  friend  Mr.  Tennent  has  bestowed  some  tasteful  care.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  place  quite  so  much  confidence  in  the  boasting  sagas 
of  the  Norse  as  their  countryman  Professor  Munch  did,  yet  I know  no 
account  to  be  opposed  to  his  for  circumstantiality  and  consistency; 
and  to  render  his  account  in  English  was  a notable  service  to  our  his- 
tory, only  to  have  been  exceeded  if  the  contributor  had  given  us  some 
information  of  the  coasts  and  seas  he  has  so  often  visited  in  his  yacht, 
and  which  the  intelligent  and  much  to  be  lamented  Professor  Munch 
knew  only  by  map. 

There  are  some  points  on  this  shore  that  derive  interest  from  being 
connected  with  him  who  was,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen — 
Robert  Bruce.  He  built  the  castle  of  Tarbet,  on  East  Loch  Tarbet,  and 
bestowed  great  pains  and  expense  on  its  building.  We  have  tried  to 
make  some  account  of  his  operations  from  the  records  of  his  expen- 
diture, still  preserved  ^ ; but  the  favoured  man  who  can  compare  that 
account  with  the  existing  remains,  who  can  put  spade  in  hand  and  ex- 
plore those  venerable  ruins,  could  give  a more  lively  picture.  Robert 
is  said  to  have  lived  much  in  Rothesay.  The  monuments  of  the  little 
chapel  above  the  town  are  of  Stuarts  a little  later ; but  much  of  the 
castle  is  no  doubt  of  his  date ; and  a most  curious  study  it  forms,  with 
its  wide  place  di armes  in  the  interior,  its  chapel  so  much  hampered  for 
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room,  its  lofty  outer  walls  parapeted  for  defence.  I remember  some 
proofs  of  the  hero  in  his  old  age  and  sickness  taking  pleasure  in  his 
mimic  fleet,  and  cruising  both  in  the  Frith  and  in  Loch  Lomond  while 
he  lived  at  Cardross,  on  the  bank  between  Leven  and  Clyde,  where  also 
he  died.  I think  there  are  no  remains  of  that  royal  dwelling,  and  some 
historians  have  imagined  that  Bruce  died  at  Cardross  in  the  carse  of 
Stirling — a mistake. 

I do  not  know  if  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  has  been  carefully  examined 
for  the  vestiges  of  its  old  occupation.  The  history  of  its  ancient  lords, 
the  great  old  Lennox  earls,  is  not  without  interest,  but  I suppose 
we  are  more  likely  to  stumble  on  traces  of  them  in  Inchmurran,  where 
they  took  up  their  abode  after  they  sold  their  rock  castle  to  King 
Alexander  II.  Like  the  mighty  Earls  of  Stratherne,  the  Earls  of  Lennox 
were  of  the  Celtic  manner  of  life,  and  of  the  native  faction,  notwith- 
standing their  pedigree  — for  surely  the  first  Arkyls  and  Alwins  of 
Lennox  were  Saxon.  There  was  something  attractive  to  the  Southerns 
in  those  early  times  in  the  security  of  the  mountains  and  lochs,  the  free 
air,  the  chase,  the  wild  life,  perhaps  even  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  Highlands.  You  remember  how  the  English  statesmen  complained 
of  the  English  lords  of  the  Pale  in  Ireland  mixing  with  the  mere  Irish, 
as  they  called  them,  and  becoming  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiherniores — more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  So  this  Saxon  family  of  Lennox  soon 
ran  into  Highlandry.  In  the  third  generation  they  were  already  Maid- 
wins,  Dugals,  Malcolms,  Gilchrists,  Duncans,  Donalds,  and  younger  sons 
founded  Highland  clans  such  as  M'^Earlane  and  Colquhoun.  It  is  worth 
an  antiquary’s  attention,  indeed,  how  many  of  our  Highland  clans  are 
derived  from  Teutonic  ancestors  : whether  Norse,  like  the  M'^Leods, 
the  M'^Aulays  (who  seem  to  be  sons  of  Olaf,  surely  a Scandinavian)  ; or 
Norman,  like  the  Frasers,  and,  I think,  the  Campbells.  Another  sub- 
ject worthy  of  some  attention  in  the  West  Highlands  is,  the  multitude 
of  small  sub-clans,  called  familiarly  by  the  name  of  their  little  sept,  but 
knowing  themselves  and  recognised  as  yet  by  all  intelligent  Highlanders 
as  members  of  the  great  tribe.  Some  account  of  these~an  enumeration 
of  the  multitude  of  patronymics — seen  nowhere  more  than  in  the  streets 
of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  an  attempt  to  ascribe  them  each  to  his 
own  clan,  would  be  of  service  to  society  in  the  Highlands ; and  if  not 
done  now  may  become  impossible. 

Why  should  not  some  gentleman,  who  has  leisure  and  local  informa- 
tion, give  us  a careful  and  scholarly  version  of  the  Inquisitio  Davidis, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  our  Church  records  ? It  is,  you  know, 
the  retour  or  verdict  of  the  good  men  of  the  country  in  Prince  David’s 
time,  that  is,  before  David  I.  (who  succeeded  in  1124)  was  king,  de- 
claring the  po  sessions  of  the  successors  of  St.  Kentigern.  The  study 
I desiderate  would  of  course  investigate  the  authenticity  and  authority 
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of  the  record  (though  I have  satisfied  myself  of  its  genuineness,  as 
really  the  verdict  of  the  jury  it  asserts  itself),  but  the  more  important 
enquiry  would  be  for  identifying  the  numerous  churches  and  lands,  the 
property  of  which  was  declared  to  be  in  the  bishop.  The  chartulary  of 
the  bishopric  and  many  other  charter  helps  would  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this.  The  enquirer  could  not  go  far  without  being  struck  by  the 
strange  shape  of  the  great  diocese,  reaching  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond  over  Benfrew  and  Ayr,  across  to  Tweed  and  Teviotdale, 
having  a church  dedicated  to  your  patron,  St.  Mungo,  at  Eddleston  (of 
old,  Pentiacob),  so  like  in  name  to  Penycook,  also  dedicated  to 
St.  Keiitigern. 

The  boundaries  of  our  ancient  dioceses  are  interesting  subjects,  and 
often  turn  upon  some  national  or  political  consideration,  as  well  as  on 
the  influence  of  the  early  patron  of  the  see.  Dunkeld  had  episcopal 
authority  over  Iona,  though  Argyll  and  the  Isles  intervened ; and  that 
same  see  of  St.  Columba  at  Dunkeld  had  churches  and  lands  all  down 
the  Porth,  on  both  shores. 

I have  observed  lately  some  discussion  about  the  country  palaces  of 
your  bishops,  one  of  which  was  at  Partick.  I think  some  information 
on  that  subject  may  be  derived  from  a record  in  the  possession  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church  at  Edinburgh — the  Rental  of  the  Archbishopric 
shortly  before  the  Reformation,  when  its  possessions  were  much  di- 
lapidated : I think  it  begins  in  1508.  I remember  it  gives  some  curious 
instances  of  the  admission  of  kindly  tenants  of  the  Church,  entitled  to 
their  lands  by  the  custom  of  St.  Mungo,  a more  favourable  tenure  than 
the  common  feudal  law  of  Scotland  recognised. 

A curious  chapter  of  local  history  would  be  an  enquiry  into  the 
history  and  privileges  of  the  old  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  St.  Ma- 
chutus  — ecclesia  Machuti  — Lesmahago,  in  the  upper  ward  of  your 
valley. 

Will  you  let  me  mention  a subject  of  some  interest  to  others  than 
antiquaries  just  now  } Nearly  a century  ago,  John  Williams,  a mining 
engineer,  in  the  service  of  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  estates,  had  occa- 
sion, in  travelling  through  the  great  West  Highland  properties  under 
his  charge,  to  observe  at  the  same  time  the  present  want  of  wood 
for  all  purposes  of  use  and  beauty,  and  the  evident  remains  of  ancient 
wood,  especially  of  oak,  surviving,  and  shewing  itself  wherever  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  cattle  and  goats.  Proceeding  on  this 
foundation  he  recommends  turning  the  whole  district  into  a forest, 
enclosing  where  necessary,  banishing  goats,  &c.,  making  what  he 
rightly  calls  “ a glorious  royal  forest,  the  greatest  magazine  of  ship 
timber  so  near  the  sea  in  Europe.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  or  controvert  Mr.  Williams’s  opinion, 
though  some  of  you  know  I am  a doubter  in  this  matter  also,  and 
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believe  that,  except  in  a few  very  favourable  and  very  small  places,  the 
west  coast  of  our  Highlands  never  produced  anything  more  than  that 
beautiful  copse  of  mingled  oak  and  birch,  which  grows  indeed  every- 
where spontaneously.  It  is  better  to  mark  this  as  a capital  and  amus- 
ing subject  of  investigation  to  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  wood, 
whichever  side  he  takes  in  the  controversy.  I myself  gathered  a few 
facts  as  fairly  as  a prejudiced  man  like  myself  could  be  expected  to  do, 
and  gave  them  as  a foundation  for  an  enquiry,  which  we  once  hoped  to 
carry  forward  by  the  machinery  of  the  Highland  Society.  But  even  later 
than  my  attempt,  and  indeed  very  frequently,  we  have  discoveries  and 
circumstances  brought  to  light  which  give  a great  deal  of  colour  and 
support  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  and  the 
close  unbroken  wood  that  of  old  covered  Scotland.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  the  best  described  of  these  is  a late  discovery  of  a buried 
forest  of  great  oaks,  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cree,  in  Galloway, 
which  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  has  carefully  examined  and  noted  for  us. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  a most  accurate  observer,  and  scrupulously  careful  in  the 
statements  of  his  facts.  Let  me  read  a few  lines  of  his  description  : — 

“ Below  Newton-Stewart  the  crooks  of  the  Cree  are  compared  to  those  of  the 
Forth  between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a winding 
course,  through  a flat  or  plain,  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  the  Carse  of  Stir- 
ling. This  carse,  which  lies  between  the  road  to  Creetown  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  road  to  Wigtown  on  the  other,  covers  an  area  of  10  to  12  square  miles, 
including  the  part  under  water  at  full  tide,  and  consists  throughout  of  bluish  clay 
silt,  clayey  loam,  or  carse  clay.  On  the  west  side  a large  extent  is  still  covered  by 
peat,  averaging  7 to  8 feet  in  depth.  On  the  east  side,  indeed,  little  peat  now 
remains,  and  the  next  generation  may  see  irearly  as  little  on  the  west.  The  peat 
lies  immediately  over  the  clay,  the  line  of  separation  being  sharp  and  defined, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  any  vegetation  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  peat. 

“ The  clay  bank,  or  bed  of  clay  which  forms  the  carse  is  of  great  but  unknown 
depth.  About  two  miles  below  Newton-Stewart,  in  making  a bridge  for  the 
railway  in  1860,  piles  were  driven  more  than  40  feet  down  and  no  bottom  found. 

“ The  trees,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  are  all  oak,  are  found  in  two  distinct  po- 
sitions : first,  in  the  channel  of  the  Cree,  or  projecting  into  its  channel  from  the 
banks  at  the  side,  with  10  or  15  feet  of  sandy  clay  above,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  feet  of  clay  below  j and,  secondly,  under  the  peat  on  the  surface  of  the  clay. 

“ The  existence  of  this  ancient  Cree  forest  does  not  rest  on  our  finding  some 
half  dozen  trunks;  you  may  count  them  by  the  hundred,  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  between  Newton  and  Barsalloch,  and  you  may  reckon  roots  by  the  score 
where  the  moss  has  been  cleared  away  near  the  mouth  of  Lime  Burn.  The  pillars 
of  neai'ly  every  gate  on  the  way  are  observed  to  be  made  of  handsome  logs  of 
black  oak. 

“ Not  only  is  the  wood  abundant,  but  it  is  of  great  size. 

“ Mr.  M'^Culloch  of  Barholm  about  twenty  years  ago  raised  an  oak  from  the  bed 
of  the  Cree  which  was  15  feet  in  girth  and  50  feet  long,  and  which  he  sold  for 
£25  to  Mr.  Younghusband,  of  Whitehaven,  to  be  used  in  shipbuilding. 

“ The  Rev.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  measurement  of  two  logs  raised  by  a 
cabinet-maker  in  Newton-Stewart.  One  was  58  feet  long  and  14  feet  9 inches  in 
Gent,  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 b 
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girth,  and  the  other  35  feet  long  and  no  less  than  17  feet  in  girth  j and  the  same 
authority  adds  that  ‘numbers  of  them  were  12  feet  in  circumference.’ 

“ Dr.  Black,  F.G.S.,  in  a note  sent  to  me  hy  Mr.  Innes,  states  that  the  growth 
rings  of  one  ‘ were  reckoned  up  to  about  600 and  I found  a cabinet-maker  in 
^s^ewton- Stew  art  making  large  panels  of  an  oak  said  to  have  been  15-|-  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  which  was  found  in  Kirrochtree  Moss,  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a mixture  of  clay  and  peat,  at  a depth  of  8 or  9 feet. 

“ In  1814,  in  the  moss  of  Barnkirk,  close  to  Newton-Stewart,  a canoe  was  found, 
made  out  of  a single  log  of  oak.  Mr.  M‘=Millan,  who  then  occupied  Barnkirk, 
made  the  lintel  of  a cart-shed  door  out  of  it.  Above  the  canoe  in  the  peat,  6 feet 
below  the  surface,  a hale  of  tallow  or  fat  (adipocere)  was  found,  weighing  271hs. 

“ In  1819,  Mr.  Newall  found  in  the  clay  which  adhered  to  the  end  of  a tree 
buried  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  at  least  12  feet  of  clay  above  it,  a born 
34  inches  long  and  12  inches  round  immediately  below  its  division  into  5 antlers. 
This  was  sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Train  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  examined  by 
Barclay  and  pronounced  to  be  the  horn  of  a deer  ‘ of  the  largest  possible  size.’ 

“ Several  heads  of  the  extinct  urus  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  moss  and 
bed  of  the  Cree.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Cairnsmuir  has  one  which  is  tolerably  perfect. 
The  horns  are  29  in.  long,  and  14  in.  in  circumference  at  the  root,  with  a frontal 
space  of  10  in.  between  them.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  the  fragment  of 
another. 

“ It  thus  appears  that  very  interesting  remains  are  found  in  close  association 
with  the  vestiges  of  Cree  forest.  The  country  appears  to  have  been  peopled  when 
these  trees  were  living.  On  the  margins  of  this  forest  man  paddled  in  his  canoe, 
and  under  the  shade  of  these  mighty  trees  he  pursued  the  red  deer  and  the  urus. 
He  cultivated  corn  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ground  it.  He  was  of  goodly  stature, 
and  carried  formidable  weapons  of  war.  These  things  at  least  are  possible,  if  not 
probable  inferences  from  the  facts  I have  detailed.” 

And  let  me  also  read  his  conclusions  : — 

“Where  wood  thrives  well  now,  wood  throve  well  in  ancient  Scotland,  and 
vice  versa,  woodless  districts  now,  were  woodless  then ; that  there  were  many 
large  tracts  of  low  natural  wood ; that  here  and  there  something  like  a forest 
existed,  with  trees  of  a size  which  we  seldom  see  equalled  now ; and  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Scotland  never  had  a much  larger  acreage  under  wood  than 
it  has  at  present.” 

It  is  not  only  in  searching-  out  and  describing  such  remains  that  our 
rural  friends  can  help  us,  and  find  infinite  pleasure  for  themselves  in  the 
occupation.  In  many  country  families  there  are  records  more  or  less 
old  of  planting  and  wood  culture,  which  would  be  most  interesting  and 
valuable  if  given  to  the  public.  Many  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
account  published  by  Lord  Haddington  of  his  planting  of  that  noble 
wood  of  Tyninghame,  when  all  men  laughed  at  his  attempt.  The 
north  country  has  a similar  chapter  of  forestry,  as  interesting,  though 
not  so  detailed.  On  a beautiful  haugh  of  the  Don,  close  beside  the  old 
Culdee  Monastery  of  Monymusk,  the  Grants  of  Monymusk  detected 
the  fitness  of  the  soil,  and  made  a “ Paradise  ” (as  they  called  it)  there, 
where  they  planted  with  other  trees  all  the  conifers  then  known  in 
Scotland,  and  they  have  all  thriven  ; insomuch  that  the  late  Lord  Porbes 
told  me  he  had  measured  the  larches  there  and  found  them  larger  than 
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those  at  Dunkeld.  Well,  of  that  planting  we  have  an  account  pre- 
served. It  is  even  now  valuable,  and  in  a few  years  it  will  be  more 
valuable  as  the  only  record  of  “ Paradise,”  when  all  the  trees  it  records 
are  dead  and  gone  like  their  neighbours  the  Culdees. 

There  are  other  families  who  have  noted  down  their  operations  in 
planting  and  forest  culture,  and  whose  descendants  have  not  yet  given 
the  world  the  benefit  of  these  notes  of  ancestral  experience.  One  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  has  very  precise  records  of  planting  by  his 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  great-great-grandfather,  taking  him 
hack  to  the  period  before  the  revolution  of  1688  and  the  introduction 
of  beech  in  our  Scotch  woods.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  country 
beech  was  first  planted  in  some  quantity  at  Tester  (Lord  Tweeddale’s), 
and  at  Panmure,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Maule  in  Angus.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  I allude  finds  it  recorded  of  his  remote  ancestor, 
that  he  brought  the  first  plants  of  beech  from  Lord  Tweeddale’s 
in  a portmanteau  or  valise,  behind  his  servant’s  saddle ; and  those 
trees  are  still  extant,  by  no  means,  however,  the  finest  of  the  wood. 
That  gentleman  has  the  happiness  to  live  under  the  shade  of  his  an- 
cestral trees,  which  no  doubt  he  enjoys  the  more  from  knowing  their 
history.  Some  of  the  tallest  larches  we  have  in  Scotland  are  there, 
and  a noble  silver-fir,  though  shattered  by  the  storms  of  centuries,  still 
overtopping  all  the  wood — the  land-mark  of  the  valley.  I hope  the 
gentleman  I allude  to  will  be  prevailed  on  to  publish  the  memoirs  of 
that  very  interesting  woodland  tract ; and  there  are  many  others  who 
have  similar  records  of  the  wood-culture  of  generations,  the  publication 
of  which  would  be  very  useful  to  their  neighbours  and  the  country. 

We  know,  too,  of  some  mosses  in  Penfrewshire  and  Ayrshire,  and 
• no  doubt  elsewhere,  containing  logs  and  remains  of  oak  of  good  size. 
One  tree  dug  out  of  the  Cart  has  been  set  up  in  the  garden  at  Poloc. 
It  is  of  great  dimensions,  hollow  from  age  before  it  fell.  The  gardener 
assured  me  that  twenty  people  (I  may  not  be  correct  in  the  number, 

I for  I speak  from  memory,  but  it  is  easy  to  ascertain)  could  sit  within 
j the  trunk.  I wish  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  would  give  us  a de- 

I tailed  account  of  those  forests  under  the  mosses.  We  hear  every  now 

and  then  of  single  trees  of  enormous  size,  but  the  actual  measurement 
is  not  given.  They  speak,  too,  of  great  numbers,  but  that  is  too  in- 
definite. I do  not  mean  that  they  should  count  the  trees  in  the  moss, 

I that  might  be  difficult,  but  let  them  at  least  imitate  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
and  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent — in  yards  or  in  miles — over  which 
the  trees  have  been  found.  But,  above  all,  give  us  accurate  mensuration, 
1 for  a fallen  tree,  or  the  root  from  which  a tree  has  been  cut,  seems 
larger  than  the  tree  when  alive. 

I hear  of  some  remarkable  remains  of  this  nature  in  Loch  Doon,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  facts  precisely  ascertained. 
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THE  BATTLE  OE  LEWES,  IN  1264. 

The  13th  of  May,  in  the  present  year,  will  be  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  as  the  fashion  of  centenary,  bicentenary, 
and  tercentenary  commemorations  seems  now  an  established  one,  it  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  find  that  there  is  an  idea  of  at  least  a local 
recognition  of  the  day.  Preparatory,  we  presume,  to  this,  a con- 
tributor to  the  ‘‘Sussex  Express”  (Dec.  12,  1863),  whose  initials 
(W.  E.B.)  will  be  recognised  as  those  of  one  well  entitled  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  has  drawn  up  a very  serviceable  paper,  which  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages. 

Locale  op  the  Battle  op  Lewes. 

“No  historian  has  yet  fixed  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Lewes.  That  of  the  first 
collision  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  Londoners,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Nicholas  de  Segrave,  is  accurately  ascertained  to  be  that  portion  of  the  Downs 
immediately  above  the  Oflfham  Chalkpits,  where  large  quantities  of  skeletons  have 
been  at  various  periods  exhumed  by  the  men  engaged  in  flint  digging,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  to  the  north-east  of  Steere’s  Mill.  Here  the  killed  were 
evidently  buried  after  the  battle  in  small  pits  sufficient  for  six  or  nine  bodies. 
The  greatest  number  dug  up  in  any  one  pit  was  nine. 

“ Where  the  more  extensive  portion  of  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  other 
two  divisions  of  Simon  de  Montfort’s  army  and  his  reserve  with  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Royal  forces  has  not  as  yet  been  fixed  upon,  for  it  is  a singular  fact  that 
the  traces  of  a battle-field  have  not  been  recognised  upon  any  part  of  the  Downs. 
The  remains  of  no  single  warrior  have  ever  been  found  from  Plumpton  Plain  to 
Steere’s  Mill,  or  to  Kenward’s  or  Spital  Mill.  Nor  are  there  any  traces  on  the 
side  hill  from  the  Race-course  to  Houndean  Bottom,  so  that  the  wide  expanse  of 
Downs  from  the  northern  boundary  to  Ashcombe,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  OfTham  Chalkpits,  affords  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a battle; 
and  yet  it  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  there  were  nearly  100,000  men 
engaged  in  it,  viz.,  40,000  Baronial  troops  and  60,000  Royalists.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  this  number  great  doubt  is  expressed.  Half  the  number  is  more  probably 
nearer  the  truth,  as  the  estimated  loss  of  the  battle  ranges  between  3,000  and 
20,000.  The  Monk  of  Lewes  sets  it  at  2,700,  which  might  perhaps  represent 
those  who  fell  in  the  streets  of  Lewes  and  those  who  fought  in  the  rencontre 
between  the  King  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  Taking  a medium  calculation,  and 
setting  the  number  to  he  5,000,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  the  site  of 
the  burial  of  not  less  than  3,500  yet  unknown  and  undiscovered,  and  were  these 
buried  on  any  part  of  the  Downs,  traces  of  them  would  long  before  this  have  been 
exposed,  for  nearly  every  portion  of  tbe  Downs  has,  within  the  past  century,  been 
sufficiently  turned  up  to  mark  such  a spot  if  any  existed. 

“In  1264  the  Downs  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  Lewes,  and  to  the  gates  of 
the  Priory  in  Soutbover,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  buildings,  an 
uninterrupted  sward  surrounded  the  western  side  of  the  town,  so  that  any  party 
leaving  Lewes  Castle  would,  immediately  they  passed  the  Wallands,  be  upon  the 
Downs,  and  a similar  party  leaving  the  walled  boundary  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Paucras  find  tbemselves  upon  smooth  turf,  open  to  sight  on  all  sides,  so  that 
the  troops  under  Prince  Edward  would,  after  leaving  Lewes  Castle,  he  upon  the 
Downs  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Paddock,  and  hence  on  the  Wallands  to  Offham- 
hill  would  have  an  ea.sy  and  uninterrupted  ride  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
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Londoners.  A similar  open  field  would  be  presented  to  King  Henry  and  his 
brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  their  troops,  when  they  emerged  from  the 
Priory  grounds.  These  commanders  and  their  troops  could  readily  and  uninter- 
ruptedly march  from  Southover  over  the  Hides  to  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Downs 
at  the  Spital  and  towards  Ashcombe. 

“ From  facts  which  have  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Battle  of 
Lewes  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewes  County  Gaol  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  town. 

“ At  the  onset  of  the  battle  the  Barons’  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the 
right  wing  commanded  by  Henry,  the  eldest,  and  Guy,  the  third  son,  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  on  the  ground  near  the  site  of  the  last  Sheep  Fair,  extending  near  to  ‘ Hope 
in  the  Valley,’  at  the  foot  of  the  Haredean.  The  left  wing  of  the  Royal  forces, 
under  the  King  of  the  Romans,  was  opposed  to  these  confederate  forces,  and 
ultimately  succumbed  to  them.  These  entered  the  battle-field  no  doubt  from  the 
top  of  Southover. 

“ The  centre  of  the  Barons’  army  descended  the  hill  to  near  the  Lewes  Gaol, 
W'here  they  encountered  Henry  and  his  centre,  who  had  emerged  from  the  Priory, 
and  took  his  route  no  doubt  up  the  sides  of  the  Hides  and  Southover  House  Pad- 
dock.  The  reserve  of  the  confederate  forces  was  held  back  at  Kenward’s  Mill, 
where  De  Montfort  could  command,  as  it  is  stated  he  did,  a full  view  of  the 
battle-field. 

“ It  is  evident  that  the  King’s  forces  were  taken  by  surprise ; consequently  some 
time  elapsed  before  they  were  prepared  to  leave  their  quarters,  and  during  this 
time  the  Barons’  army  was  descending  from  the  heights  of  the  Race-hill  towards 
Lewes.  Prince  Edward  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  his  impetuosity  of  attack 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  Londoners,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  con- 
federate array ; and  the  time  estimated  from  the  first  alarm  that  the  Barons’  army 
was  ahead  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Royal  Prince  to  reach  the  ascent  to 
the  Off  ham-hill,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  castle.  His  sanguinary 
attack  occupied  but  little  time,  before  he  drove  the  Londoners  over  the  precipitous 
side-hill  of  the  Offham  Chalkpits,  that  formed  a temporary  respite  in  the  retreat 
down  to  the  brooks ; but  this  was  only  temporary,  for  the  Prince’s  forces  could 
again  come  upon  them  by  descending  the  valley  opposite  Off  ham  turnpike-gate. 
From  here  the  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  Londoners  extended  into  the  weald,  and 
a portion  of  them  were  pursued  along  the  high  ground  to  Hamsey  Church,  where 
they  passed  the  swamps,  to  Mailing  Mill,  near  which  upwards  of  eighty  were  killed, 
and  afterwards  buried  in  a pit  that  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  lowering  Mailing- 
hill.  Another  party,  the  more  numerous  of  the  affrighted  warriors,  passed  through 
the  weald  on  their  escape  to  London,  and  were  met  with  by  some  Royalist  troops 
at  Croydon,  where  a severe  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place,  and  the  dead  were  buried 
in  George-street  of  that  town.  These  were  discovered  a few  years  since  in  lower- 
ing the  road  leading  to  the  Brighton  Railway  Station. 

“ The  King  and  his  forces,  who  were  lying  within  the  walls  of  the  Priory,  being 
taken  by  surprise,  lost  some  time  in  getting  in  order,  so  that  before  Henry  could 
possibly  leave  his  quarters,  the  Barons  were  gradually  approaching  Lewes,  and  it 
doubtless  was  only  by  great  exertions  he  got  from  Lewes  as  far  as  the  Spital  Barn. 
He  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  heights  of  the  Downs,  as  there  was  not  time 
for  such  a movement  after  the  period  of  the  alarm  being  given,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Barons  came  in  sight  of  the  Priory  Church  tower,  and  this  could 
not  be  seen  until  the  Barons  had  passed  the  Sheep-pond,  southward  of  the  Lewes 
Race-course;  consequently  it  is  clear  that  the  Barons’  right  wing  and  centre  had 
commenced  descending  the  Spital-hill.  From  these  and  other  facts  we  have  con- 
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eluded  that  the  battle-field  on  which  Simon  de  Montfort  defeated  Henry  and  hia 
forces  was  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Lewes  County  Gaol,  and  extended  from  thence 
to  the  walls  of  the  town  at  Westgate,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  Priory  gateway.  We 
are  further  strengthened  in  our  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  in  1810  Mr.  Barrett,  the 
late  respected  road  surveyor,  lowered  the  Brighton  turnpike-road,  and  during  his 
excavations  near  the  eastern  carriage  entrance  to  the  County  Gaol,  he  discovered 
three  large  pits  filled  with  skeletons,  containing  by  estimate  quite  500  bodies  in 
each.  These  he  subsequently  re-buried  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Ann’s  Alms-houses. 
His  carts  were  engaged  several  days  in  carrying  them  to  their  present  resting-place. 
The  discovery  of  these  pits  readily  proves  that  a battle  had  been  fought  in  their 
vicinity,  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  these  are  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  final  struggle  for  victory,  it  may,  without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  con- 
sidered that  the  site  selected  by  us  was  that  of  the  battle. 

‘‘  Near  about  the  time  that  Henry  was  overwhelmed  by  his  opponents,  his  brother, 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  was  equally  discomfited  by  the  rapidity  of  the  attacks  of 
his  foes  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Barons.  His  defeat  was  so  rapid  that  he  nearly 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barons,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  made  his 
escape  to  a water-mill  at  hand.  This  water-mill  was  on  the  Winterbourne  stream, 
the  remains  of  which  were  traceable  about  eighty  years  ago. 

“The  spot  we  have  selected  for  the  site  of  Montfort’s  carriage,  in  which  were 
confined  Augustine  de  Harestock,  Richard  Dycard,  and  Stephen  de  Chelmereford, 
three  aldermen  of  London,  who  were,  by  mistake,  killed  by  Prince  Edward’s  party 
on  their  return  to  the  battle-field,  was  on  the  high  ground  near  Steere’s  Mill,  a spot 
eminently  calculated  to  mislead  the  King’s  party  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Barons’ 
commander-in-chief,  especially  as  he  had  fixed  his  banner  on  the  carriage. 

“We  believe,  that  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  battle-field  was  between 
Lewes  and  the  Spital  Mill,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  localities,  the  reader 
of  the  records  of  the  battle  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  all  the  de- 
tails that  have  been  furnished  by  the  writers  of  the  day  when  it  was  fought.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  giving  our  views,  we  have  dogmatically  asserted  as  facts  what 
are  mere  suppositions,  but  we  sincerely  believe  in  our  statements,  and  trust  they 
wull  furnish  some  reliable  addition  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  as  weR  as  be 
interesting  to  the  reader.” 


Discovery  oe  Keltic  Remains  near  Sittingboijrne,  in  Kent. — Mr.  J. 
Hewitt  recently  exhibited  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  some  bronze  celts, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  paalstabs,  lately  found  in  digging  for  brick-earth 
near  Sittingbourne,  Kent.  The  particulars  furnished  are  not  so  full  as  might 
be  desired;  further  enquiry  on  the  spot,  however,  may  lead  to  a more  satis- 
factory account.  The  objects  discovered  appear  to  have  been  bronze  celts 
and  animal  bones  of  large  size.  The  bones  are  those  of  the  elephant,  horse,  &c. 
The  celts  were  found  about  8 ft.  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  about  a month 
ago  that  they  were  brought  to  light.  The  particular  spot  on  which  they  were 
discovered  is  the  little  village  of  Murston,  about  a mile  to  the  north-east  of 
Sittingbourne,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Watling  Street. 
They  belong  to  Mr.  Smeed,  of  Gore  Court,  near  Sittingbourne.  Many  years 
since,  a very  remarkable  discovery  of  celts,  &c.,  was  made  near  Sittingbourne. 
Examples  are  given  of  the  types  in  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  i.,  where  an 
account  of  this  and  other  discoveries  at  Sittingbourne  is  printed.  Erom  this  it 
appears  that  about  30  lbs.  of  pure  copper,  in  lumps,  was  with  the  celts,  as  well 
as  a gouge,  a dagger,  and  bronze  rings.  As  before  remarked,  the  implements 
recently  found  are  what  are  termed  by  antiquaries  paalstabs;  those  found  pre- 
viously were  of  the  variety  to  which  the  term  celt  is  now  restricted,  being 
instruments  hollowed  to  receive  a wooden  handle,  with  an  ear  or  loop  for 
fastening  it  with  a thong. 
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No.  II.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica  {concluded  from  p.  189). 


101.  “ Here  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of 
the  Honble.  Richard  Mill,  Esq.,  Mem- 
ber of  Council,  Receiver  General,  and 
late  Chief  Justice  of  This  Island, 
who  departed  this  life  the  16th  day 
of  June,  1739,  aged  60  years.” 

(Brass.)  Arms : Ermine,  a fesse 
between  three  pheons. 

102.  “ Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Ithamar, 
the  wife  of  the  Honble.  Rose  Fuller, 
Esq.,  who  Departed  this  life  the  22nd 
Day  of  April,  1738,  Aged  17  years.” 
Ithamar  was  the  daughter  of  the 

Hon.  Richard  Mill.  Her  husband  was 
originally  a medical  man,  but  became 
Chief  Justice  in  1753.  In  consequence 
of  party  intrigues  he  lost  that  position, 
and  subsequently  left  Jamaica. 

103.  (a.)  Anne,  wife  of  His  Excellency 
Sir  Adam  Williamson,  K.B.,  oh.  1794, 
set.  48. 

(N.B.  A beautiful  marble  monument.) 

104.  (a.)  a very  beautiful  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Countess  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
who  died  in  1843. 

105.  (a.)  a handsome  marble  monument 
to  Sir  Basil  Keith,  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, who  died  in  1777. 

Arms : Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Keith ; 
2 and  3,  Ermine,  a fetterlock,  in 
chief  three  mullets. 

Sir  Basil  Keith  was  son  of  Robert 
Keith,  of  Craig,  Ambassador  to  the 
Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna, 
descended  from  John,  fourth  son  of 
William  Keith,  second  Earl  Marischal. 

The  Keiths  of  Powburn  and  of  Critchie 
are  of  this  family. 

106.  (a.)  “ To  the  Memory  of — Thomas, 
Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, — 
Captain  General  and  Chief  Governor 
of  this  island, — in  the  years  1790  and 
1791:  — And  of  Katherine  his  Wife. 
— The  latter,  departed  this  life  on 
the  13th  day  of — October,  1791, — In 


a voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,- — in  His  Majesty’s  ship 
‘Diana,’”  &c. 

This  is  a very  fine  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Effing- 
ham, son  of  the  second  Earl  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Colonel  P.  Beckford, 
who  was  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  died 
in  1791. 

107.  (a.)  Robert  Gibhins,  ob.  1752. 

108.  (a.)  William  Gray,  ob.  1755. 

109.  (a.)  Elizabeth  Walters,  ob.  1690. 

110.  (a.)  “ Susanna  Barritt,  wife  of 
Thomas  Barritt,  Esq.,”  ob.  1728,  set. 
36 ; “ Elizabeth  Barritt,  2d  wife  of 
Thos.  Barritt,  Esq.,”  ob.  1740. 

Arms : A chevron  between  three 
eagles’  claws.  Crest : A talbot’s  head 
collared  and  erased. 

The  families  of  Barrett,  Hodges, 
Haughton,  and  Molton  were  connected 
with  each  other  by  various  intermar- 
riages. 

The  poetess  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing was,  we  believe,  of  this  family. 

111.  (a.)  Hill  Hochryn  and  Robert 
Hochryn.  “The  body  of  Hill,  late 
the  wife  of  Robert  Hochryn,  Esq., 
ob.  1706,  set.  43 ; also,  Robert  Hoch- 
ryn, ob.  1709,  set.  42.” 

Arms : Party  per  pale,  azure  and 
gules,  a chevron  or  between  three 
lions  rampant.  Crest : A lion’s  head 
erased  and  crowned  ducally. 

Robert  Hotchkin,  or  Hotchkyn,  or 
Hochryn  as  it  is  spelt  in  some  Jamaica 
writings,  was  Attorney-General  of  that 
Island.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ro- 
bert Hotchkin,  Esq.,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
of  Bradmore,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was 
born  in  1667.  He  married  Hill,  the 
widow  of  Henry  Brabant,  Esq.,  Provost- 
Marshal.  He  survived  his  wife,  and 
died  in  1709  without  issue,  leaving  to 
his  brothers  in  England — Thomas  Hotch- 
kin, a Physician,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hotchkin,  Rector  of  Abbot’s  Ripton, 
Huntingdonshire  — a very  considerable 
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property,  botli  real  and  personal.  Part 
of  the  former  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  his  brother’s  descendants.  He  left 
£60  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ka- 
tharine, and  desires  to  be  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  dear  wife.  Hill  Hotchkin,  in 
that  church. 

Hill  Hotchkin,  the  wife  of  the  At- 
torney-General, was  probably  of  an  Irish 
family.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bolton. 
She  first  married  John  Childermas,  the 
only  son  of  a wealthy  planter,  also  from 
Ireland;  he  died  in  1699.  In  1701  she 
again  married  Henry  Brabant,  Esq., 
Provost-Marshal  of  the  Island.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years  she  was  a widow 
for  the  second,  and  soon  after  a wife  for 
the  third  time;  for  on  the  death  of  the 
Provost-Marshal  she  married  the  At- 
torney-General, and  died  shortly  after, 
in  1706.  Her  third  husband  was  laid 
beside  her  in  the  grave  in  1709.  Only 
ten  short  years  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  and  that  of 
the  third,  who  survived  her. 

The  following  verses  were  found  among 
the  old  deeds  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  Attorney-General’s  affairs : — 

'■'•In  obitum  Domini  loberti  Hotchkinii  in 
Insula  Jamaicand  Cognitoris  Regii. 

“ Juris-prudemes  prudentes  jui  e vocantur 
Tam  bene  cbm  studeant  provideantque  sibi. 

In  quibus  emicuit  rare  prudentior,  illo 
Cujus,  in  boc  tumulo  prob dolor!  Ossa cubant. 
Si  Febx,  rerum,  potuit  qui  noscere  causas, 

Qui  novit  causas  dicere ; quantus  erat  1 
Antiquas  Britonum  leges,  nova  juraque  novit, 
Lucerna  ancipitis  claraque  juils  erat. 
Sermonem  instituas  de  aere  quacunque  videtur 
Hotcbkine,  viva  tuum,  Bibliotheca  caput. 
Naturae  notum  tibi  jus,  naturaque  juris 
Lis,  et  uterque  tuo  pendet  ab  ore  cliens. 
Antistes  legum  tandem  succumbere  juri 
Naturae  vabdo  cogitur  : ergo  silet. 

Inclytum  jactat  velut  Alciatum 
GalUa  : aut  jactat  Marium  superbum 
Roma  : sic  nostris  celebratur  unus 
Hotcbkinus  oris. 

Hotcbkinus  clarum  jubar  ille  legum 
Et  fori  magnum  decus  Anglicani : 

Lnicus  juris  dubii  valebat 
Solvere  nodos.” 

112.  (a.)  The  children  of  John  and  Ann 
Wright,  ob.  1786. 

113.  (a.)  “ Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Hearcey  Barritt,  who  departed  this 
life  the  5th  day  of  March,  1726,  in 
tlie  76th  year  of  his  age.” 

Arms : A chevron  between  three 
eagles’  claws  reversed.  Crest : A tal- 
hot’s  head  collared  and  erased. 

6 


Falmouth. 

(is.  for  marhlet) 

H.B.  The  limit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  exceeded  in  some  instances, 
as  there  are  comparatively  few  tomhs 
within  that  period  in  a few  of  the  re- 
mote parishes. 

1.  (m.)  Captain  Herman  B,  Morris,  of 
Hew  Hampshire,  North  America,  ob. 
1795. 

Not  improbably  a member  of  the 
family  of  Morris,  of  Keldgate  Gate, 
Yorkshire ; the  elder  branches  of  which, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Ame- 
rican war,  lost  their  hereditary  property 
in  New  England. 

The  founder  of  this  family  in  the  New 
World  appears  to  have  been  Captain 
Lewis  Morris,  a servant  of  the  Provi- 
dence Island  Company  in  1633. 

In  1652,  when  Prince  Eupert  was 
threatening  the  British  colonies,  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes  recommends  to 
the  Council  of  State  the  appointment 
to  the  command  of  a squadron  to  op- 
pose him  “ Colonel  Lewis  Morri.s,  whose 
personal  valour  at  Scilly  was  taken  no- 
tice of.” 

2.  Thomas  Eeid,  ob.  1793. 

Thomas  Eeid,  jun.,  son  of  Major- 
General  Thomas  Eeid,  was  a Colonel  of 
Militia  and  a Major-General.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1771,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Lawrence. 

3.  (m.)  James,  son  of  Thomas  Learn y, 
ob.  1785. 

4.  (m.)  Thomas  Christie,  ob.  1798,  and 
Susanna  Christie,  ob.  1798. 

5.  (m.)  “ Near  this  place  lie  interred  the 
remains  of  John,  the  beloved  son  of 
Preston  and  Eebecca  Edgar,  of  the 
City  of  Bristol,  England,  who  died 
May  16th,  1805,  aged  22  years.” 
(Verses  follow.) 

N.B.  This  appears  to  have  been  a fa- 
mily of  Scotch  origin.  Many  wealthy 
Edgars  were  subscribers  to  the  Darien 
scheme,  and  after  its  failure  several  of 
the  emigrantsremovedto  Jamaica;  hence 
probably  the  origin  of  this  rare  surname 
in  the  latter  island  ^ Among  these 
refugees  were  Colonel  Blair,  Colonel 
Dowdell  who  had  served  under  William 
III.  at  the  Boyne,  and  Colonels  Guthrie 
and  Campbell. 


* A work  on  this  subject  is  in  course  oi  pre- 
paration by  the  Author. 
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6.  (m.)  Koshisko  Terrell,  son  of  William 

and  Mary  Terrell,  of  the  City  of 

Bristol,  England,  ob.  1821. 

Ushei’  Tyrrell  had  been  expelled  the 
“Assembly”  by  Governor  Beeston;  was 
re-elected  Member  for  St.  James’s  parish 
in  1700. 

Nicholas  Terril  occurs  in  the  list  of 
officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Ame- 
rican expedition  (and  Jamaica)  of  1665-6. 
—(Cal.  S.  P.  Col.  S.) 

7.  (m.)  Alexander  M'^Carthy,  Esq.,  ob. 

1820,  an  officer  in  the Kegiment. 

8.  (m.)  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John 

Hodges,  Esqre.,  who  departed  this  life 

the  27tb  of  Feb.  1787,  aged  53  years.” 

The  name  of  Hodges  is  frequently 

met  with  in  the  earlier  history  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies. 

In  1690  Anthony  Hodges  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Montserrat,  and 
about  the  same  period  there  was  an 
Anthony  Hodges  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court.  The  name  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  warlike  expe- 
ditions from  the  Isle  of  Nevis. 

The  Hodges’  of  Jamaica  appear  to 
have  descended  from  Francis  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  became 
Treasurer  of  the  former  island  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  where  he  acquired 
estates  named  Acadia  and  Lacovia  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth.  This  gentle- 
man was  possibly  related  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hodges,  who  officiated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Chaplain  after  the  Restor- 
ation. 

A writer  in  “Notes  and  Queries” 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  family 
in  question  sprang  from  Sir  Nathaniel 
Hodges,  of  Bednall,  Middlesex,  and  for 
such  a supposition  there  are  some 
grounds. 

There  was  also  a family  of  this  name 
connected  with  commercial  pursuits  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a member  of 
which  was  raised  to  the  Baronetage  in 
1697,  but  his  line  became  apparently 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hodges  in  1722. 

Nathaniel  Hodges,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges, 
Dean  of  Hereford,  distinguished  himself 
in  his  professional  capacity  during  the 
Great  Plague  of  London.  He  was  au- 
thor of  a work  called  Loimologia,  but 
getting  into  difficulties,  died  in  Ludgate 
prison  in  1681. 

The  will  of  Joseph  Hodges  (1718 
J.  S.  Off.  Jamaica),  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
tends  to  throw  some  light  on  this  sub- 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Voi.  I. 


ject.  He  mentions  his  sons  Nathaniel 
and  Joseph,  and  his  daughter  Bonella. 
The  subsequent  letters  of  administra- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Andreise  Joseph 
Hodges,  brother  of  Nathaniel  Hodges, 
shew  that  he  was  then  lately  of  Eaton, 
in  Berks.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of 
Lacovia  plantation,  Jamaica.  In  this 
document  (entered  Sept.  22,  1733)  is 
mentioned,  among  other  relatives,  his 
cousin  John  Hodges.  (Vide  Hodges  of 
Maxfield.) 

There  are  many  other  wills  of  Hodges’ 
and  Blakes,  bearing  on  the  family  con- 
nections, which  are  interesting  in  a ge- 
nealogical point  of  view ; while  the  “ Re- 
nunciation” of  John  Hodges,  of  Max- 
field  (whose  first  wife  was  Anne  Blake), 
of  his  executorship  under  the  will  of 
Richard  Haughton  James  (1781),  grand- 
son of  Samuel  Williams  Haughton,  by 
his  wife  Margaret  Bonella,  daughter  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Blake,  still  fur- 
ther elucidates  a connection  of  which 
present  limits  forbid  a lengthier  discus- 
sion. This  John  Hodges  was  a cousin 
of  Bonella  Hodges,  who  married  the 
father  of  the  first  Lord  Penrhyn;  his 
father.  Captain  John  Hodges,  having 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Hodges,  uncle 
of  Joseph,  the  father  of  Bonella. 

John  Hodges,  of  Maxfield,  died  in 
1787,  and  his  tomb  is  in  the  parish 
churchyard  of  Falmouth,  Trelawney. 

(Vide  Blake,  Lewis,  and  Haughton 
notes.) 

He  left  a daughter,  Anne  Hodges, 
who  mariied  in  1795  and  left  issue. 

9.  (m.)  “To  the  memory  of  the  seven 
beloved  children  and  one  grandchild 
of  the  Revd.  Win.  Fraser,  A.M., 
Rector  of  this  Parish,  and  Elizabeth 
Lucy  his  wife 

“This  was  erected  by  him  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  1843.” 
William  Fraser,  born  Dec.  22,  1763, 
was  the  second  son  of  Francis  Fraser, 
Esq.,  of  Findrack,  Aberdeenshire,  by 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  William  Baird, 
of  Auchmedden,  chief  of  that  name,  by 
his  wife  Anne  Duff,  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Fife 

This  family  represents  that  of  Dur- 
ris,  Kincardineshire,  anciently  designed 
Thanes  of  Cowie  and  Durris,  and  whose 


•>  “ James”  was  her  name.  I think  she  was 
one  of  the  Haughton  James’s. 

° For  particulars  of  this  family  vide  “ The 
Family  of  Baird,  by  W.  N.  Fraser,  Esq.” 
(Edinbm-gh,  1856.) 

4 C 
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lands  were  erected  into  a free  Barony 
by  King  David  Bruce  in  1369.  (Vide 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  &c.) 

Francis  Fraser,  of  Findrack,  elder 
brother  of  the  Eev.  William  Fraser 
above-mentioned,  was  a Commander  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  present  at 
Lord  Rodney’s  victory  over  the  Comte 
de  Grasse  (April  12,  1782)  at  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar  under  Lord  Howe,  &c.  He 
married  Garden,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles 
Winchester,  and  sister  of  Colonel  Robert 
Winchester,  K.H.,  92nd  Highlanders, 
and  dying  in  1824  left,  besides  daugh- 
ters, three  sons : — 

1.  Francis,  now  of  Findrack,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  Ir- 
vine, D.D.,  and  has  issue. 

2.  William  Nathaniel,  of  Tornaveen, 
who  married  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Veitch,  Esq.,  son  of  Veitch  of 
Eliock,  Dumfries-shire,  and  has  issue. 

3.  Robert,  M.D.,  an  officer  in  the 
army. 

10.  (m.)  John  Marnoch,  ob.  1815. 

11.  (m.)  John  Gibbes,  ob.  1817. 

12.  (m.)  Samuel  Earnshaw,  ob.  1824. 

13.  (m.)  The  Hon.  James  Stewart,  ob. 
1828,  at.  66. 

Arms  : Or,  within  a bordure  flory 
counterflory  a fess  checquy  azure  and 
argent,  surmounted  of  a bend  sable. 
Crest : A pelican  feeding  her  young. 

14.  (m.)  Miss  Mary  Atkins,  ob.  1813. 

15.  (m.)  Nicholas  Smith,  ob.  1831. 

Arms : On  a saltire,  between  three 
crescents  and  a camel’s  head  in  base, 
an  escallop,  the  whole  within  a bor- 
dure. Crest:  A padlock  between  a 
sword  and  pen  in  saltire. 

16.  (iT.)  James  Holmes,  ob.  1816. 

17.  Robert  Holmes,  born  at  Greenock 
1744,  ob.  1807. 

Reginald,  sixth  son  of  Christopher 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Broomhead,  Yorkshire, 
was  with  his  only  son  swallowed  up  in 
the  earthquake  of  1692  at  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica. 

Anne,  sister  of  Reginald,  was  married 
to  Robert  Holmes,  of  Alfreton,  but  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  these  Holmes’  were 
identical. 

18.  .Tames  Lyon,  Esq.,  ob.  1807,  set.  47. 

19.  Miss  Mary  Lamont,  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Jane  Lamont,  ob.  1801. 
She  was  aunt  by  marriage  of  the  mo- 
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ther  of  the  late  William  Dauney,  Esq., 
Solicitor-General  of  British  Guiana,  dis- 
tinguished as  a musician,  as  well  as  in 
his  profession,  at  the  Scottish  bar. 

20.  Lieut.  William  Warburton,  60th 
Regt.,  ob.  1801,  set.  45. 

21.  Dr.  William  Ellis,  of  Fenchurch- 
street,  London,  ob.  1802. 

The  family  of  Ellis  was  originally  from 
Denbighshire. 

John  Ellis,  a captain  at  the  taking 
of  Jamaica  in  1655,  had,  by  his  wife 
Martha,  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  died  in  1706. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  married  Eliza- 
beth Grace,  daughter  of  George  Ned- 
ham.  Speaker  of  Assembly. 

Martha,  a daughter  of  J.  and  M.  Ellis, 
married  Francis  March  Member  of 
Assembly  from  1704  to  1722. 

John  and  Grace  Ellis  had  a son  George 
(baptized  1704),  who  rose  to  be  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Island,  and  who  is  de- 
servedly remembered  as  the  introducer 
of  the  valuable  Guinea  Grass,  which  is 
now  a main  support  of  the  fine  cattle 
for  which  Jamaica  is  still  noted. 

John,  his  second  son,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Chief- Justice  Palmer, 
and  perished  at  sea  with  his  wife,  along 
with  the  “Ville  de  Paris,”  which  had 
been  captured  by  Admiral  Rodney 
(1782). 

Charles  Rose,  his  younger  son,  was  in 
1826  created  Baron  Seaford. 

22.  William  Belflower,  ob.  1801. 

23.  Henrietta  Pidgeon,  nat.  1784,  ob. 
1843. 

24.  William  Brown,  ob.  1798. 

25.  “To  the  Memory  of  James  Blake, 
by  his  widow.— -Born  March  4th,  1753 
— Aged  48  years.” 

26.  John  James  Leamy  (ob.  April  2, 
1783),  and  Mary  James  Hodges  (ob. 
Feb.  19,  1784). 

The  children  of  John  Hodges,  by  his 
second  wife  Mary  Anne. 

The  inscription  is  concluded  with 
these  grotesque  lines 

“ In  this  vain  world  short  was  your  stay. 
But  innocent  your  laughter ; 

You’ve  gone  before  and  led  the  way. 

And  we  come  jogging  after.” 

27.  Jane  M'^Connell,  daughter  of  David 
and  Anne  M‘=Connell,  ob.  1798. 


Vide  Foster  March. 
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28.  Mary  Ann  Brown,  ob.  1819,  wife 
of  Daniel  Brown. 

This  is  a marble  monument,  “erected,” 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  “ an  un- 
known friend.” 

29.  (m.)  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William 
Campbell,  merchant,  ob.  1802. 

There  were  several  large  families  of 

this  name  in  Jamaica,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

30.  (m.)  James  Galloway,  ob.  1833,  aet. 
75,  and  a resident  for  fifty-six  years 
in  Jamaica. 

Arms : A lion  rampant  ducally 
crowned:  Impaling  quarterly,  1 and  4, 
A cross  crosslet  j 2 and  3,  Three  axes 
in  pale.  Crest : A grenade.  Motto : 
Altior. 

31.  (05^.)  . . Walter,  ob.  1798. 

32.  Miss  Grace  Tharp,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Tharp,  mariner,  and 
Margaret  Tharp  his  wife,  ob.  1796. 
The  family  of  Tharp,  or  Tharpe,  in- 
termarried with  some  of  the  best  local 
families. 

33.  James  Telfer,  son  of  Patrick  and 
Anne  Telfer,  ob.  1798. 

34.  John  Tharp  Chambers,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Chambers,  Esq.,  ob.  1795. 

35.  James  Gayner,  ob.  1796,  get.  37. 

36.  (m.)  Rev.  Griffith  Griffiths,  Rector 
of  Trelawney,  ob.  1845. 

37.  (m.)  Thomas  Whiteside,  ob.  1850. 

38.  (m.)  Robert  Christie,  ob.  1847. 

39.  (m.)  Joseph  Hodgson,  ob.  1843. 

40.  (m.)  Robert  Ellison,  Lieut.  60th 
Rifles,  ob.  1843. 

Montego  Bay. 

1.  (m.)  Mrs.  Rose  Palmer,  ob.  1790. 

She  was  five  times  married,  and  met 

her  death  at  the  hands  of  her  negroes  in 
an  arbour  at  her  residence,  Rose  Hall. 

This  is  a beautiful  monument  in  bas 
relief  by  Flaxman. 

Vide  families  of  Ellis,  Palmer,  &c. 

2.  (m.)  William  Powle,  ob.  1796. 

Arms:  Gules,  a lion  passant  be- 
tween three  roses  or. 

3.  (m.)  George  M^Parquhar,  ob.  1786. 

4.  (m.)  Elizabeth  Minto,  daughter  of 


Jacob  and  Isabella  Fletcher,  of  Liver- 
pool, ob.  1783. 

6.  (m.)  Thomas  Reaburn,  ob.  1844. 

6.  (m.)  Rachael  Auglin  Morris,  nat. 
1789,  ob.  1814. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Auglin 
Morris,  by  his  wife  Amelia  Barrett, 
daughter  of  William  Wayte,  a supposed 
descendant  of  the  regicide  Thomas 
Wayte. 

7.  (m.)  The  Hon.  John  Perry,  Esq., 
Member  of  Assembly,  and  formerly 
of  Bristol,  ob.  1809,  at.  58 1 also 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  his  daughters, 
and  Anne  his  wife. 

8.  (m.)  Bernard  Birch,  born  at  Liver- 
pool, ob.  1782,  get.  22. 

9.  (m.)  John  Hughes,  barrister-at-Iaw, 
ob.  1802,  get.  27.  Erected  by  his 
friend  John  Cunningham. 

10.  (m.)  Duncan  Anderson,  born  at 
Shenton,  East  Lothian,  N.B.,  1757, 
ob.  1796. 

11.  (m.)  Mrs.  Margaret  Bernard,  ob. 
1781. 

12.  (m.)  David  Bernard,  ob.  1804. 
“Erected  by  his  wife  Judith.” 

13.  (m.)  John,  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  ob.  1804. 

14.  (m.)  John  Tharp,  of  Greenpond,  ob. 

1811,  get.  59. 

15.  (m.)  Jane,  wife  of  Edward  Monta- 
gue, ob.  1819. 

16.  (m.)  Sarah  Newton  Kerr,  daughter 
of  Herbert  Newton  Jarrett,  nat.  1762, 
ob.  1814. 

17.  (m.)  The  Hon.  John  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  born  at  Kirknewton,  Scotland, 
in  1738.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Robert  Westland,  and  died 

1812. 

He  was  a Member  of  Assembly. 

This  monument  is  stated  to  have  been 
erected  by  his  sons,  James,  Samuel,  and 
George. 

18.  (m.)  Mrs.  EHzaheth  Cunningham, 
ob.  1806. 

19.  Elizabeth  Eochfort,  ob.  1783,  set. 
58.  Erected  by  her  husband,  Robert 
Rochfort,  M.D. 

20.  Samuel  Labert,  Esq.,  nat.  1713,  ob. 
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1786.  He  married  Mary  Poole,  second 
daughter  of  Lemon  Lawrence  Law- 
rence and  Elizabeth  Eachael  his  wife. 
Lemon  Lawrence  Lawrence  was  son 
of  Lawrence  Lawrence,  by  his  wife  Su- 
sanna Lawrence. 

21.  Charles  Morton,  oh.  1796. 

22.  Rosa,  wife  of  John  Palmer,  oh.  1790. 

23.  Samuel  Bernard,  oh.  1792. 

24.  William  Renwick,  oh.  1795. 

25.  William  Tharp,  oh.  1809,  set.  47. 

26.  Valentine  Ward.  (One  of  the  oldest, 
and  almost  entirely  obliterated.) 

27.  Capt.  Henry  Bennett  (oh.  1801), 
‘‘of  the  Ship  W.  . . long.” 

Vaeiotjs  Paeish  Cheeches  and 
Cheechtaeds 

St.  Andeew’s  Cheech. 

1.  “Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Captain 
Robert  Phillips,  who  departed  this 
life  the  29th  of  September,  Anno 
Domini  1702. 

“ Here  rests  ye  Body  of  the  Soul  now  blest ; 
Who  whilst  on  earth  with  various  cares  opprest ; 
To  God,  his  King,  and  Country  stedfast.  True; 
Just  to  his  neighbours,  rendering  all  their  due, 
Maugre  detraction  of  his  foes  tho’  few. 

“ Vade  et  tu  fac  similiter. 

“ St.  Luke  ye  10,  v.  ye  37.” 

2.  (a.)  De  la  Pierre  Littlejohn,  daughter 
of  John  Bennett,  Esq.,  by  his  wife 
Anne  de  la  Pierre,  oh.  1771. 

3.  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  — the 
Revd.  John  Campbell— who  departed 
this  life  in  London  — 13th  October, 

1813,  Aged  64  years. 

“The  Justices  and  Vestry  — have 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected 
as  a tribute  to  his  Merit  — and  ex- 
emplary good  conduct  during  a re- 
sidence of  thirty-three  years  — as 
Rector  of  this  Parish  — St.  Andrew, 

1814. ” 

His  son  became  Chaplain  to  the  forces 
in  Jamaica,  and  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  married  a daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  the  posthu- 


« I am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Boby’s  third 
part  of  the  History  of  St.  James’s  Parish  for 
the  inscriptions  in  this  portion  of  the  present 
collection. 


mous  daughter  of  John  Archer,  and 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Archer. 

St.  Andeew’s  Cheechyaed. 

4.  (a.)  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of — 
John  Campbell,  Esquire  — who  de- 
parted this  life  at  Port  Henderson — 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1820,  aged 
57  years,”  &c. 

5.  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charlotte 
Mary  — the  beloved  wife  of  John 
Campbell,  Esquire,  of  this  Parish  — 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  7th 
Septr.  1817  — At  the  Decoy  in  St. 
Mary’s,  where  she  was  interred  in  the 
51st  year  of  her  age,”  &c. 

John  Campbell  was  a merchant  of 
Kingston,  and  Colonel  in  Chief  of  its 
Militia.  He  was  also  a Member  of 
Assembly. 

6.  “Here  lyeth  Interred  the  Body  of 
Mr.  George  Bennett,  who  came  here 
a soldier  under  General  Venables,  the 
10th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1655, 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  was 
of  a Dorsetshire  family. 

- “ Here  also  lieth  Interred  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Bennett,  late  wife  of  his 
Grandson,  the  Honble.  George  Ben- 
nett, Esqr.,  who  departed  this  life  the 
8th  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini 
1733,  aged  58  years,  and  married 
39  years  and  2 months. 

“ She  was  a Wise  good  Wife,  and 
all  that  knew  her  will  say  the  same, 
and  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Rosewell,  a Somersetshire  family. 

“ Also  the  Bodies  of  Seven  Children, 
(vizt.)  Ann  and  Mary  Rosewell,  Wil- 
liam, John,  Ann,  Elizabeth,  and  Re- 
becca Bennett.” 

The  family  of  Bennett  was  among  the 
earlier  settled  in  Jamaica,  where  it  ac- 
quired considerable  influence  from  its 
intermarriages,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  eminent  services  of  some  of  its 
members,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Maroons. 

There  is  an  account  of  a tragic  oc- 
currence in  this  family  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  May,  1751. 

Veee  Cheech. 

7.  “Underneath,  amidst  the  Ashes  of — 
her  Father,  Mother,  Brothers,  and 
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Sisters — lyes  interred  the  body  of — ■ 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  ye — Honble. 
John  Gale  and  Elizabeth  his  wife — 
who  dyed  April  the  30th,  1761 — in 
the  34th  year  of  her  Age  — In  me- 
mory of  whose  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, her  Husband  — Daniel  M^^Gil- 
christ.  Esq. — hath  erected  this  Monu- 
ment of  his  love  and  regard — to  one 
of  the  best  of  wives.” 

8.  “ Beneath  this  Marble— in  this  Pew 
lietb  Interred  the  Bodys  of— the 
Honorable  John  Morant,  Esq.,— who 
departed  this  life  October  the  3d, 
Anno  Domini  1723, — in  the  44th  year 
of  his  Age. 

“And  his  son  John  Morant,  Esq., 
— who  departed  this  life — February 
the  6th,  Anno  Domini  1734,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  Age. 

“And  also  Elizabeth — the  wife  of 
John  Gale,  Esq. — Daughter  of  John 
Morant  the  Elder,  who  departed  this 
Life— January  the  10th,  1740,  in  the 
34  year  of  her  Age.” 

Arms  : Gules,  a fess  lozengy  argent 
and  sable,  between  three  talbots  ram- 
pant or. 

9.  “Near  this  Place  are  deposited — the 
Remains  of — John  Morant — who  died 
the  9th  August,  1741,  Aged  18. — 
William  Morant,  who  died  the  9th  of 
November,  1744,  aged  19.  — Samuel 
Morant,  who  died  the  ....  October, 
1752,  aged  18. — Eleanor  Angelina  Mo- 
rant— who  died  the  5tb  February, 
1726,  Aged  24. — Mary  Morant — who 
died  the  9th  August,  1756,  Aged  60.” 

Arms  (same  as  last). 

Edward  Morant,  the  son  of  John,  left 
Jamaica,  and  was  in  1761  elected  M.P. 
for  Hindon. 

Morant  Bay  and  Port  Morant,  in  Ja- 
maica, were  not  so  named,  as  might  be 
supposed,  after  this  influential  family, 
but  from  the  Spanish  “Hato  de  Mo- 
rante.” 

Mr.  Morant  of  Brockenhurst,  Hants., 
now  represents  this  family. 

10.  “D.O.M.X. 

“ In  piara  memoriam  Dni  Dni  An- 
drer,  Knight,  Eotulorum  Custodis  et 
supremi  Judicis  Communium  Placi- 
torura  in  Provinciis  Clarendon  et  Vere 


in  Jamaica,  et  Turmse  Pedestris  Cen- 
turionis,  qui  obiit  42**  iEtatis  anno, 
19°  Julii,  1683. 

“ Epitaphium. 

Dives  opum  Andreas  : famae  virtutis  et  artis 
Ditior ; hocque  magis  Dives  honoris  erat. 
Plura  darent  Superi,  ni  Fata  invicta  negarent 
Sternendo  humani  futile  molis  onus. 

Ni  Superi  tamen  huic  et  sors  sibi  fida  deessent 
Urna  tenet  Corpus,  Meus  hahet  alta  polum. 
Dicat,  vovet,  Dedicat 
Ja.  Barclay.” 

Arms : ....  on  a fess  . . . between 
three  bulFs  heads  erased  ....  (each 
with  an  annnlet  in  its  nose  . . . .) 
a fret  between  two  eagles  close  . . . 
N.B.  The  diversity  in  the  arms  of 
the  different  members  of  this  family 
aptly  illustrates  the  remark  that  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  pedigrees 
based  on  such  embellishments. 

11.  “Near  this  place  are  deposited  the 
remains  of — John  Gale,  Esquire  — 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  24th 
June,  1743 — Aged  24  years. — Sarah 
Gale,  who  died  on  29th  August,  1748 
— Aged  14  years. — The  Honble.  John 
Gale,  Esquire,  who  died  on  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1749-50  — Aged  52  years. — 
And  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William 
Gale — and  daughter  of  John  Morant, 
Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  the 
14th  of  June,  1759 — Aged  31  years.” 

Arms : Quarterly,  1 and  4,  On  a 
fesse  between  three  saltires  as  many 
lion’s  heads  erased ; 2 and  3,  A chev- 
ron between  three  talbots  passant. 

Claeendon. 

12.  “Beneath  this  stone  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  Honourable  John  Moore, 
who  died  July  17th,  1733,  aged  51; 
and  of  Prudence  his  wife,  who  died 
October  8th,  1733,  aged  87.” 

Colonel  John  Moore,  from  Barbadoes, 

was  the  founder  of  his  family  in  Ja- 
maica. He  was  Member  of  Council  in 
the  latter  island  in  1718.  His  second 
son,  Samuel,  by  his  wife  Prudence  Wey- 
mouth, was  father,  by  Elizabeth  Lowe 
his  wife,  of  Henry  Moore,  Member  of 
Council,  Island  Secretary,  and  in  1756 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica;  who 
was  raised  to  the  Baronetage  in  1764, 
and  appointed  Governor  of  New  York, 
where  he  died  in  1769, 

13.  “Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Mrs. 
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Elizth.  Pennant,  Aged  56  years — 
Who  departed  this  life  Janry.  13th, 
1735. — She  had  been  married  to  the 
Honble.  Edward  Pennant,  Esq., 
Above  40  years,  by  whom  she  had 
a very  numerous  issue.” 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
the  usual  record  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  deceased. 

Edward  Pennant,  born  in  1672,  was 
Chief- Justice  of  Jamaica,  and  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Moore,  and  aunt  of  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
Bart.  John  Pennant,  his  second  son, 
married  Bonella  Hodges,  and  had  two 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  (Eichard)  was 
created  Baron  Penrhyn  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland.  Hying  without  issue  in 
1808,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
his  cousin,  George  Hay  Dawkins,  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  surname  and 
arms  of  Pennant. 

Bonella  Hodges  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Hodges,  Member  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Elizabeth  (Jamaica)  in  1711. 

The  present  representative  of  this 
family  is  the  Hon.  Colonel  Douglas 
Pennant,  of  Penrhyn. 

14.  “ Here  lieth  the  Body  of — William 
Dawkins,  Esq.  — of  this  Parish,  who 
died — the  14th  of  December,  1752, 
Aged  26  years.” 

(Vide  Pennant.) 

Clarendon. 

14*.  « In  Memory  of  — the  Honble. 
Thomas  Beach  — formerly  Attorney- 
General  and  late  Chief- Justice  — of 
this  Island  — being  a Descendant  of 
the  Ancient  Family — of  the  Lord  De 
La  Beche — of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain — He  died  29bh  June,  1774 — 
Also  of  Helen  his  Wife — Daughter  and 
Coheiress  of  John  Hynes,  Esq.  — of 
the  Parish  of  W estmor  eland — She  died 
in  the  year  1771 — And  of  Eose,  their 
third  son — who  died  an  infant — 1770 
— This  tomb  is  erected  at  the  Ex- 
pence of — Thomas  Beach  Jarrett  Gow- 
land.  Esq.  — Grandson  of  the  above 
Thos.  and  Helen  Beach — from  respect 
to  their  Memory,  1804.” 

Arras:  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Vaire, 
argent  and  gules,  on  a canton  azure 
a mullet  of  the  first ; 2 and  3,  Vaire, 
(argent  and  azure),  a pile  ermine : on 


a chief  of  the  first  two  chaplets  of  the 
second.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence, Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Vert,  a 
tower  argent  between  two  lions  com- 
batant; 2 and  3,  Or,  a lion  rampant 
regardant  gules : on  a canton  sable 
a griffin’s  head  erased  argent.  Crest : 
A demi-lion  rampant  ducally  gorged, 
holding  within  his  paws  an  escutcheon 
charged  with  a pile.  Motto : Garde 
La  Foy. 

Thomas  Beach  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son.  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Thomas 
Beach,  who  assumed,  in  1790,  the  name 
of  De  la  Beche,  from  a supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name. 

He  was  father  of  the  eminent  geo- 
logist, Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche. 

Black  Eiver  Church. 

15.  “In  Memory  of  — the  Honourable 
Henry  Gale,  Esq. — -Custos  and  Colonel 
of  the  Parish  — of  St.  Elizabeth  in 
this  Island  — horn  the  19  of  Fehuy, 
1737 — died  the  8th  of  March,  1767.” 

Church  oe  St.  Lucca,  Hanover. 

16.  “In  this  Church  is  deposited  the 
mortal  part  — of  Sir  Simon  Clarke, 
Bart. — who  was  horn  in  this  island — 
A.D.  1727  — and  died  on  the  2d  of 
November — 1777 — having  that  day 
completed— his  50th  year.” 

(The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
a general  character  of  the  deceased.) 

Sir  Simon  was  seventh  baronet;  he 
married  Anne  Haughton. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  six  children  of 
Sir  Simon,  sixth  Baronet,  by  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  Bonny,  of 
Jamaica. 

The  fifth  baronet,  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  acquired  notoriety  by  his  exile  to 
Jamaica  for  the  highway  robbery  of 
John  Brett  and  Biggs  Linton,  of  which 
he  was  convicted  at  Winchester  in  1730. 
The  above  monument  is  by  Flaxman. 

Private  Burial  Grounds. 
Clarendon. 

1.  “Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Major 
Thomas  Hals,  who  departed  this  life 
the  27th  of  February,  170^,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  yeare  of  his  age.” 

Arms:  (Argent?),  a fess  between 
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three  griffin’s  heads  erased  (sable  ?), 
a label  for  difference.  Crest : A grif- 
fin segreant. 

2.  ‘‘Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodie  of 
Thomas  Halse,  Esq.,  who  was  great- 
grandson  of  Sr.  Nicholas  Halse,  of 
Venlow  Collunn,  in  Cornwall,  in  Eng- 
land. He  died  the  24th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1702,  in  the  27th  yeare  of  his 
Age.” 

Arms  (same  as  last). 

3.  “ Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Honble. 
Thos.  Hals,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Coun- 
cil for  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Nov.  the  20th,  1737, 
Aged  38.” 

Arms:  (Same  as  last,  minus  label), 
impaling,  on  a chevron  between  three 
lion’s  heads  erased  three  pheons. 

4.  “In  Memory — of  Elizabeth  Elletson 
— Daughter  of— John  and  Jannet 
Hynes  — who  departed  this  life  — 
August  31st,  1760.” 

Metcalpe  Parish. 

5.  “ In  a Vault  near  this  Place  lie  de- 
posited by  his  own  direction  the  Re- 
mains of  — Thomas  Hibbert,  Esq. 
— late  a Merchant  in  the  town  of 
Kingston — and  proprietor  of  this  and 
the  two  adjoining  Estates.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Hibbert,  of  Manchester,  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain — from  whence  he  first  arrived 
in  this  Island  in  1734 — and  after  re- 
siding in  it,  with  little  interruption, 
almost  forty-six  years— died  unmar- 
ried at  this  estate  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1780 — in  the  7lst  year  of  his 
Age.” 

(The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 

simply  a panegyric  in  general  terms,  and 

is  quite  unnecessary.) 

Westmoreland. 

6.  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon- 
ourable John  Guthrie — Gustos  Rotu- 
lorum  and  Colonel  of  the  Militia  of 
this  Parish  — who  by  his  Courage, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance  effected 
the  Reduction  of  the  Rebell  Negroes 
that  for  many  years  miserably  har- 


rass’d  this  Island,  and  against  whom 
all  former  attempts  had  been  made  in 
vain. 

“ Therefore  let  his  Memory  he  Dear, 
and  his  Remains  Sacred  to  Posterity. 
Let  none  with  impious  hands  disturb 
him  dead,  to  whom  the  Living  owe 
their  Quiet,  Peace,  and  Safety.  He 
died  the  13th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1739,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  Age.”  (Eight  eulogistic 
lines  in  verse  follow.) 

Arms : Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Or,  a 
lion  rampant  reguardant  gules ; 2 and 
3,  Azure,  three  garhs  or. 

7.  “Here  lieth  the  Body  of  James 
Guthrie,  who  departed  this  Life  the 
10th  day  of  July,  1728.” 

Morant  Bay. 

8.  “ Here  lie  the  Remains  of — Sir  John 
Taylor,  of  Lissons,  Baronet — ^Amiable 
in  his  Manners,  Steady  in  his  Attach- 
ments— and  exemplary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Social  and  domestic  duties. 
— He  died  — during  a visit  to  his 
Estates  in  this  Island  — May  6th, 
1786— Aged  . . .” 

(There  are  two  other  inscriptions  on 
this  tomb,  but  as  they  come  within  the 
present  century  they  are  omitted.  Vide 
“ Baronetage.”) 

St.  Elizabeth. 

9.  “Here  lies  the  Honourable  John 
Campbell,  born  at  Inverary  in  Ar- 
gyleshire.  North  Britain,  and  De- 
scended of  the  Antient  Family  of  Auch- 
enbrack : when  a youth  he  served 
several  Campaigns  in  Flanders.  He 
w'ent  as  Captain  of  the  Troops  sent 
to  Darien,  and  on  his  Return  by  this 
Island  in  1700  he  Married  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Collonel  Clayborn,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  In  1718  He 
married  Elizabeth,  now  alive.  Relict 
of  Collonel  Games.  He  was  many 
years  Member  of  the  Assembly,  Col- 
lonel, and  Gustos  of  St.  Elizabeth’s. 
In  1722  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Privy  Councill.  He  was  the  first 
Campbell  who  settled  in  this  Island : 
and  thro’  his  extream  generosity  and 
Assistance,  many  are  now  possessed  of 
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Opulent  Fortunes.  His  Temperance 
and  Great  Humanity,  have  always 
been  very  Hemarkahle.  He  Died 
January  the  29th,  1740,  Aged  66 
years.  Universally  lamented.” 

Arms : Gyrony  of  eight,  within  a 
border.  Crest ; A cubit  arm  holding 
a spur.  Motto  : Forget  not. 

10.  “ Here  lies  Katherine,  wife  to  John 
Campbell  and  Daughter  to  Colonel 
Clayhorn,  and  joint  Heiress  with  her 
Sister.  She  died  1715,  Aged  34 
years. 

“ This  tomb  their  eldest  son  Colin 
has  caused  to  be  erected  as  his  Filial 
Duty  and  Affection,  December  25th, 
1740.” 

The  first  person  of  this  name  in  the 
Island  married  the  daughter  of  Leonard 
Clayborne,  Member  for  St.  Elizabeth  in 
1693,  and  Colonel  of  its  regiment,  who 
was  slain,  while  opposing  the  invasion  of 
the  French,  under  Du  Casse  in  1694. 

He  M'^as  a Darien  refugee. 

These  Campbells  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a branch  of  the  Scottish  house  of 
Auchenbrack. 

There  were  several  Campbells  who 
rose  to  eminence  in  Jamaica,  and  inter- 
married with  some  good  families.  Donald 
Campbell,  private  Secretary  to  Governor 
Campbell,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  after  William  Blake,  married 
Frances  Gent,  widow  of  Ballard  Beck- 
ford,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  second  son 
of  Governor  Peter  Beckford. 

St.  James. 

11.  “In  Memory  of — Benjamin  Law- 
rence, Senr. — Who  Departed  this  life 
—the  2d  Deer.  1776,  Aged  72.” 

11*.  “ Sacred  to  the  Memory — of  James 
Lawrence — who  died — July  2d,  1798, 
Aged  47.” 

He  was  a younger  son  of  Colonel 
James  Lawrence,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
George  Brissett,  Esq. 

Hanover. 

12.  “Here  lyeth  inter’d  the  Body  of 
Colol.  James  Campbell,  who  Departed 
this  Life  the  13Lh  of  July,  1744,  Aged 
47  years.” 

Arms : Gyrony  of  eight,  a bordure 
ermine.  Crest ; A dexter  hand  hold- 
ing a spur. 


13.  “ In  Memory  of — Capt.  John  Camp- 
bell— who  Departed  this  Life — July 
the  29th,  1766 — in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.” 

Arms  (same  as  last).  Motto : For- 
get not. 

14.  “To  the  Memory  of — John  Camp- 
bell, of  Orange  Bay,  Esquire- — For- 
merly Custos  Botulorum  — of  the 
Parish  of  Hanover  iu  the  County  of 
Cornwall — who  died  the  16th  of  May, 
1808,  aged  76  years.”  (A  record  of 
his  virtues  follows.) 

“This  Monument  was  erected  by 
his  dutiful  and  affectionate  Nephew 
John  Blagrove,  Esq,” 

Arms,  &c.  as  above. 

15.  (Cenotaph.)  “To  the  Memory  of 
John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Salt  Spring, 
wdio  in  his  passage  to  England,  f)r 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  taken 
by  an  American  Privateer  and  carried 
into  New  London,  where  he  died  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1782,  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  Age,” 

He  was  Custos  Botulorum  of  the 
parish  of  Hanover,  &c.  The  remainder 
of  the  inscription  is  simply  eulogistic. 

16.  “ Here  lies  the  Body  of  the  Honble. 
Colonel  Bichard  Haughton,  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  15th  January, 
1740,  Aged  49.” 

Arms:  (Sable?),  three  bars  (ar- 
gent ?).  Crest : A bull  passant. 

Two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Valen- 
tine Haughton,  with  their  wdves  and 
families,  came  from  Barbadoes  and  set- 
tled on  the  north  (coast)  of  Jamaica  in 
1670.  Jonathan,  who  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, had  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  De- 
hany  or  Delany  of  Vere,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  who  intermarried  with 
the  families  of  Brissett  and  Tharpe. 

The  eldest  son  was  Colonel  Bichard 
Haughton,  Member  for  Hanover  in  1726, 
&c.,  Custos  Botulorum,  and  Colonel  of 
Militia. 

The  ramifications  of  this  family  were 
very  extensive;  vide  Blake,  Hodges,  Ter- 
rick  (Bishop  of  London),  Beid,  Sir  Simon 
Taylor,  Malcolm  of  Poltollock,  Bicketts, 
Guthrie,  and  other  families. 

17.  “ Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Bebekah, 
wife  of  Col.  Eichard  Haughton,  who 
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departed  tins  life  January  27th,  1722, 
aged  26  years.” 

She  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  James. 

18.  “ Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth, 
second  wife  of  Col.  Eichard  Haugh- 
ton,  who  departed  this  life  December 
25th,  1734,  aged  34  years.” 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jonathan 

Haughton,  and  she  the  daughter  of 

George  Goodin. 

19.  “John  Haughton  James— Esquire 
— Proprietor  of — ^ Burnt  Ground  Pen, 
and  Haughton  Hall  Estate  — Aged 
72  years  — Nat.  23  Sept.  1763,  oh. 
29  Junii,  1835.” 

20.  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Philip 
Haughton,  Esquire,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  22d  of  February,  1765, 
Aged  64  years,  2 months,  and  10 
days.” 

21.  “ Beneath  this  Marble  are  deposited 
the  Kemains  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Haugh- 
ton, wife  of  Philip  Haughton,  Esq., 
during  a space  of  near  40  years.  She 
performed  with  credit  the  duties  of 
an  affectionate  Wife,  and  a good 
Mother,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1775,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age, 
she  yielded  to  that  fate  to  which  ail 
Mortals  must  one  day  submit.” 

22.  “This  is  the  early  tomb  of  Miss 
Sarah  Haughton,  fifth  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Catherine  Haughton,  who 
quitted  this  world  on  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1766,  Aged  19  years. 

“ Her  deportment  was  marked  to- 
wards her  Parents  with  dutiful  affec- 
tion, and  towards  her  Friends  with 
frankness  and  good  nature.  But  let 
not  that  shaft  of  Death  be  considered 
untimely,  which  sparing  the  further 
trial  of  youthful  Virtue,  we  may 
humbly  hope,  has  wafted  her  spirit 
to  the  mansions  of  Eternal  Happi- 
ness.” 

23.  Philip  Haughton,  oh.  9th  March, 
1745,  set.  8 years;  Philip  Haughton, 
oh.  20th  Feb.  1755,  set.  5 years; 
Jonathan  Haughton,  ob.  30th  April, 


1746,  set.  24  days;  Sarah  Haughton, 
ob.  11  March,  1745,  set.  10  years; 
Catherine  Haughton,  ob.  20  Augt. 
1756,  set.  16  years. 

24.  “ Here  lieth  the  Body  of — Jonathan 
Haughton — He  was  born— 17th  De- 
cember, 1694 — and  died — 18th  Feb- 
ruary, 1767 — Aged  72  years,  2 months, 
and  2 days.” 

(Eight  verses  of  panegyric  follow.) 

25.  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Johanna, 
wife  of  Jonathan  Haughton,  who  de- 
parted ys  life  the  2d  of  September, 
1733,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  Age.” 

26.  “The  remains  of  Lydia  Haughton, 
born  the  second  day  of  May,  1710. 
Married  Jonathan  Haughton,  Esqr., 
the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1734. 
And  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters resigned  her  life  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1755.” 

(Eulogistic  lines  follow.) 

27.  “Here  lies  All  that  is  Mortal  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Haughton,  Junr.,  who 
was  Killed  by  a fall  from  his  Horse 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1753,  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  Age. 

“ Siste  viator. 

“To  tWs  sad  tomb,  whoe’er  thou  art,  draw 
near.” 

(Seven  lines  follow,  in  the  euphuistic 
style  of  the  period.) 

28.  Kobert  Haughton,  nat.  29  Augt. 
1733,  ob.  25  June,  1766;  Richard 
Haughton,  nat.  2 July,  1747,  ob. 
14  Jany.  1779;  Rachel  Haughton, 
nat.  22  Dec.  1739,  ob.  23  Feb.  1778 ; 
Lydia  Haughton,  nat.  3d  Feb.  1745, 
ob.  19  July,  1746. 


Ereatum:. 

P.  46,  Kingston,  No.  9. — Mr.  R.  J. 
Lawrence  had  five  sons,  viz.  1.  James; 
2.  George;  3.  Charles  (who  had  issue 
1.  G.  H.  Lawrence,  2.  Rev.  C.  W.  Law- 
rence, 3,  Major-General  A.  Lawrence); 
4.  Henry;  5.  Frederick  Angustus,  Cap- 
tain, and  Gentleman  of  the  P.  C.  to 
King  George  IV. 
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^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable, 

for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 

containing  their  Communications  may  be  forucarded  to  them.~\ 

SOCIETY  OE  ANTiaiJAEIES  OE  LONDON. 

Fel.  25.  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  the  Eecord  Office,  exhibited  an  urn  found 
at  Walworth. 

Mr.  E.  Petee  exhibited  a drawing  of  a bronze  celt  found  near  Laun- 
ceston. 

W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  exhibited  two  stone  celts,  one  of  them 
from  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  the  other  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Tite  also  exhibited 
a piece  of  tessellated  pavement  found  under  his  auspices  on  the  site  of 
the  old  India  House.  A long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued  as  to 
the  nature  and  level  of  the  room  where  this  pavement  was  discovered. 
It  will  ultimately  be  added  to  the  collection  of  Roman  remains  at  the 
British  Museum. 

March  3.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Aug.  W.  Eranks,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  what  appeared  to  be  the 
bronze  cap  of  a chariot  pole,  with  a head  of  Minerva.  This  bronze  was 
found  at  High  Wickham. 

W.  H.  Black,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  communicated  in  a letter  to  Earl  Stan- 
hope a conjectural  reading  of  the  inscription  beneath  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  portrait  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope.  Mr.  Black  believed  the  letters 
to  stand  for  ni2T02  KAI  GAAEPOS. 

E.  M.  ISTichols,  Esq.,  E.S.  a.,  communicated  a paper  “ On  the  Institution 
of  Justices  of  Trailbaston,”  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archceologia. 

March  10.  Erederic  Ouvrt,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

G.  J.  Strong,  Esq.,  exhibited  a flint  instrument  from  the  drift  at 
Herne  Bay. 

Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  sent  for  exhibition  before  the  Society  four- 
teen illuminated  manuscript  playing  cards.  The  exhibition  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  statement  from  Mr.  Cole.  The  Director  made 
some  remarks  on  the  cards,  in  which  he  called  particular  attention  to 
the  unusual  brightness  of  the  silver  in  the  illumination,  a circumstance 
which  Mr.  Shaw  thought  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a preparation  of 
tin.  The  cards  purported  to  be  Erench  work  of  about  1460. 
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Mr.  John  Webb  exhibited  four  very  beautiful  ivories,  viz.,  a leaf  of 
a consular  diptych,  a so-called  polyptych,  a tau-shaped  handle  of  a staff, 
i and  a pair  of  devotional  tablets.  On  this  exhibition  the  Director  made 
I some  remarks. 

E.  Wateeton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  six  rings  and  two  brooches  of 
mediaeval  work. 

A paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Blight  on  some  subterranean 
chambers  at  Trelowarren,  in  Cornwall,  which  closely  resembled  the 
so-called  Piets’  houses. 

March  17.  J.  WiNTEE  Jones,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  R.  N.  Gandy  exhibited  a gold  armiila  found  in  Hampshire, 
and  a bronze  dagger  found  in  the  peat-moss  in  Westmoreland, 
i H.  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B,,  exhibited  some  architectural  plans  from  Ulm. 

S.  J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  more  of  the  remains  from 
Heathery  Burn  Cave,  which  have  already  been  laid  before  the  Society. 

J.  J.  Howaed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  various  documents  connected 
with  the  famous  Kentish  antiquary,  Wm.  Lambarde. 

April  7.  Eeedeeic  Ohvey,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

The  Auditors’  report  was  read,  and  a vote  of  thanks  passed  to  them 
for  their  trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

Ahg.  W.  Eeanks,  Director,  exhibited  a small  Egyptian  bronze  sphinx, 
an  object  of  considerable  rarity. 

Hoddee  M.  Westeopp,  Esq.,  communicated  a paper  on  a gem  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  reproduction  of  the  statue  which  Agoracritus 
made  at  first  for  a Yenus,  but  which  he  afterwards  is  stated  to  have 
turned  into  a Nemesis,  known  as  the  Nemesis  Mhamnusia.  On  this 
paper  the  Secretary  made  some  remarks. 

W.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a grant 
of  land  by  John  Aspelonde,  dated  4 Hen.  V. 

The  Dieectoe  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a leaden  cist  recently 
found  on  the  site  of  a brewery  at  the  corner  of  Endell-street.  The 
cist  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

April  14.  Eael  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Notice  was  given  from  the  chair  that  the  anniversary  meeting  would 
be  held  on  Saturday,  April  23,  1864,  at  2 p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow 
whose  subscription  was  in  arrear  would  be  entitled  to  vote. 

J.  J.  Howaed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  more  of  the  Lam- 
barde documents. 

W.  H.  Hhfeam,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  a small  medallion,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a carving  of  the  birth,  and  on  the  other  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  death,  of  our  Lord. 
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Atjg.  W.  Feanks,  Director,  gave  a most  interesting  description  of  an 
exquisite  Livre  d^Heures,  which  he  had  recently  seen  at  Paris,  and 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  Musee  des  Souverains  at  the  enor- 
mous price  of  £2,400. 

C.  Fatjlkxee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  what  was  stated  to  be  a 
misericorde,  found  near  Deddington,  Oxon. 

Edwaed  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  very  curious  book- 
bindings of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Peacock  also  communicated 
notes  and  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens’  accounts  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AXD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

June  3,  1863.  The  second  meeting  in  Trinity  Term  was  held,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building,  the  Rev.  the 
Peesedext  in  the  chair. 

R.  P.  Spiers,  Esq.,  A.R.I.A.,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  paper,  communicated  by  W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  “On 
certain  Sepulchral  Usages  of  Early  Christian  Times,”  was  read: — ■ 

“ That  distinguished  archaeologist,  the  Abbe  Cochet,  having  re- 
quested me  to  present  to  the  Society  the  relics  of  mediaeval  Christian 
burial  now  on  the  table,  I have  ventured  to  add  a few  explanatory  notes 
on  this  obscure  subject,  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of  our 
members  present. 


“ Such  vessels  as  these  before  us  are  found  in  great  numbers,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  in  gi  aves  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  or 
earlier,  down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth.  In  the  smaller  vessel 
holy  water  had  probably  been  deposited  in  the  grave ; in  the  latter, 
lighted  charcoal,  sprinkled  with  incense,  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation. 
It  was  found  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  during  his  researches  in  the  ruined 
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church  of  Etran,  near  Dieppe,  in  1859%  and  assigned  by  him  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  of  a rather  delicate  light  pottery,  with  a light 
green  glaze  round  the  interior  of  the  shallow  neck.  The  cup  comes 
from  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Lillebonne,  in  Normandy,  and 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ashes  still  remain  in 
the  larger  vessel.  For  explanation  of  the  rite  of  thus  depositing  holy 
water  and  charcoal  embers  in  graves  with  the  dead  we  must  refer  to 
Johannes  Belethus,  the  learned  doctor  of  Paris  and  liturgist  of  the 
twelfth  century,  supported  by  the  celebrated  Durandus,  Bishop  of 
Mende,  his  commentator.  His  words  are  : — 

‘ Deinde  ponitur  in  spelunca,  in  qua  in  quibusdam  locis  ponitur  aqua  benedicta, 
et  prunse  cum  ture.  Aqua  benedicta  ne  demones  qui  multum  earn  timent  ad 
corpus  accedant;  solent  nainque  dessevire  in  corpora  mortuorum,  ut  quod  nequi- 
verunt  in  vita,  saltern  post  mortem  agant.  Thus  propter  fsetorem  corporis  remo- 
vendum,  seu  ut  defunctus  creatori  suo  acceptabilein  bonorum  operum  odorem  in- 
telligatur  obtulisse,  seu  ad  ostendendum  qaod  defunctis  prosit  auxilium  orationis. 
Carbones  in  testimonium  quod  terra  ilia  in  communes  usus  amplius  redigi  non 
potest,  plus  enim  durat  carbo  sub  terra  quam  aliud.^ 

The  whole  of  this  apology,  or  commentary,  of  Durandus,  in  his  Jlationale'° , 
is  very  curious. 

“ There  scarcely  appears  to  have  been  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  position 
of  these  vessels  in  the  grave.  In  the  very  ancient  stone  coffins  found 
in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  the  charcoal  urns  were  placed 
in  the  four  angles  of  each  coffin.  The  same  was  noticed  in  the  tomb  of 
the  young  princes,  brothers  of  St.  Louis,  at  Poissy.  At  Morienval 
(Oise),  in  an  interment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  vessels  were 
placed  on  the  coffin,  and  thirty-eight  were  ranged  around  it.  Again,  at 
Havre  in  a tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century,  opened  in  1856,  six  charcoal 
vessels  were  found  round  the  head  of  the  deceased.  A great  number 
have  been  met  with  during  the  recent  extensive  works  at  Paris,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  In  the  old  cemetery  of 
St.  Magloire  three  were  always  found  in  coffins  of  stone  or  plaster,  two 
at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet. 

“ The  influence  of  the  old  Roman  masters  of  the  world  is  often  still 
visible  not  only  in  the  language  but  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  Europe. 
Their  heathenism  too  long  outlived  their  refinements  and  civilization. 
This  custom  of  depositing  earthen  vessels  with  the  Christian  dead  was 
doubtless  a remnant  of  the  old  funeral  rites  of  heathenism  too  strong  to 
be  entirely  shaken  off,  and  therefore  acquiesced  in,  or  rather,  with  divers 
others,  craftily  engrafted  by  the  clergy  on  the  Christian  ceremonial. 

“ Thus,  for  instance,  the  once  prevalent  usage  of  placing  the  eucharist 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  w'hich  was  hardly  suppressed  by  the  decrees 
of  several  Councils,  took  its  rise  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  heathen 
naulum,  or  placing  a coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  as  Charon’s  ferry- 
money. 

“ The  beautiful  lines  of  the  Christian  Prudentius,  In  Hxequias  De- 
functorum, — 

‘ Nos  tecta  fovebimus  ossa 
Violis,  et  fronde  frequenti, 

Titulumqne  et  frigida  saxa 
Liquido  spargemus  odore,’ — 
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are  but  the  echoes  of  the  elegies  of  Alhinovanus  Pedo,  or  Propertius  ; 
and  so  too  the  funeral  libation  of  wine,  and  the  lustral  waters  of  the 
heathen  rites,  were  but  commuted  for  the  aqua  henedicta  and  the  fumi- 
gations of  the  Christian  priest.  In  fact,  the  early  Church  rather  in- 
clined to  apply  the  usages  of  heathenism  to  her  own  pious  uses  than  to 
waste  her  energies  in  a fruitless  attempt  to  root  them  out. 

“ I believe  I was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject  in  Eng- 
landsome  ten  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  little  better  than  a myth. 
Since  that  period  the  continuous  and  zealous  researches  of  the  Abbe 
Cochet  have  abundantly  proved  how  general  the  custom  was  once, 
throughout  France,  of  interring  such  vessels  in  Christian  graves  from 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  to  this  day  the 
custom  is  still  observed  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country  around 
Chalons-sur-Saone. 

“ Of  course  in  so  long  a period,  and  over  so  wide  a region,  the  forms 
and  material  of  the  vessels  greatly  vary.  The  holy- water  vessel  assumes 
a patera  form ; and  a kind  of  candlestick-lamp,  that  might  readily  pass 
for  Roman,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ; but  the  charcoal  vessel,  whatever  be  its  form,  is  invariably 
pierced  with  holes,  to  admit  the  air  required  for  combustion.  It  may 
be  stated  that  an  illuminated  French  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury represents  these  vessels  with  their  fires  placed  round  a bier  during 
the  funeral  service. 

These  vessels  are  now  found  in  France  in  such  numbers  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  subject  re- 
mained till  very  lately.  Casalius,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  De  Vete- 
Tum  Sacris  Christianorum  Litis,  alludes  slightly  to  them ; as  later 
does  Mabillon,  and  then  Oberlin.  Both  these  savants,  however,  sup- 
pose the  custom  to  have  ended  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Caylus  seems 
to  have  given  them  a wrong  attribution  altogether.  The  fullest  details 
will  be  found  in  the  Abbe  Cochet’s  contributions  to  Archceologia^,  and 
his  comprehensive  work  on  Sepultures  Gauloises,  Lomaines,  Franques^ 
et  Normandes.  1857.  He  says  : — 

HI  lions  seralt  malaise,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible,  de  donner  la  liste  des 
paroisses  du  seul  diocese  de  Rouen,  et  Tindication  des  divers  pays  de  France  ou  il 
a ete  trouve  des  vases  funeraires  soit  dans  les  eglises,  soit  dans  les  cimetieres.’ 

“ The  custom  continued  general  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  seems  restricted  mostly  to  the  tombs  of  the  clergy  and 
interments  in  monasteries. 

“ There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  custom,  as  a religious  one  of 
the  period,  must  have  also  prevailed  in  England,  but  hitherto  we  have 
little  evidence  of  the  fact  beyond  a few  scattered  hints  in  Gough’s 
^ Sepulchral  Monuments.’  Further  information  is  most  desirable. 

“ Closely  connected  with  this  custom,  though  far  rarer,  is  that  of 
placing  on  the  dead  leaden  crosses  inscribed  with  formulae  of  absolution. 
I am  sorry  I have  no  actual  example  of  these  crosses  to  lay  before  the 
Society,  but  some  idea  can  be  had  of  them  from  the  drawing  and  out- 
lines produced.  They  are  mostly  of  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  rudely 
cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  and  inscribed  by  some  pointed  instrument,  pro- 
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bably  a stylus,  for  the  use  of  the  stylus  continued  very  long  after  this 
period. 

“ I need  not  say  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  mere  presence  of 
crosses  in  graves.  Sometimes  they  serve  for  an  obituary  record,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  found  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Metz  with  the  remains 
of  the  founder.  It  bears  the  inscription,  ii.  kal.  mai.  omit  theodoeicus 
JirmoE,  ECCLESi^  METEisrsis  EPiscopus.  Again,  another  from  Anvers  is 
inscribed  on  one  side,  anisto  ab  ikcaenacione  d’ni  mcxxxvi.  On  the  re- 
verse, OBiiT  CLAEiciA  II.  NoisT.  ]srovEMBEis  HOEA  TEECiA.  Another,  from 
Bouteilles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe,  bears  the  leonine  lines, — 

HIC  EST  OULLEEMI  CEUX  ISTIC  IXTUMULATI 

EEGO  PATEE  NOSTEE  QTJISQUIS  VEESUS  LEGIS  HOS  TEE 

DICAS,  IJT  EEQXJIEM  BET  SIBI  CEISTUS,  AMEX. 

Others  again,  as  those  found  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  are  simply  amu- 
letic,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Durandus.  They  bear  the 
inscriptions, — 

CEUX  CEI.  PELLIT  HOSTEM 
CEUX  CEI.  TEIUMPHAT. 

For,  says  Durandus,  ‘ Hoc  signum  diabolus  valde  veretur,  et  timet  ac- 
cedere  ad  locum  crucis  signaculo  insignitum.’ 

“The  peculiarity  of  the  crosses  I refer  to  is  that  they  bear  forms  of 
absolution  engraved  on  them,  and  illustrate  the  ancient  rite  of  granting 
absolution  to  the  dead.  Very  few  of  these  have  yet  been  met  with,  and 
the  custom  of  placing  them  with  the  dead  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Such  a cross  was  found  at  Perigueux, 
in  France,  and  is  presumed  to  have  been  deposited  with  an  abbot  of 
St.  Frond.  The  formula  is  deprecatory,  and  runs  thus : — ‘ Dominus 
Deus  qui  potestatem  dedit  sanctis  apostolis  suis  ligandi  et  absolvendi, 
ipse  te  dignetur  absolvere,  Frater  Elia,  a cunctis  peccatis  tuis,  et  quan- 
tum meee  fragilitati  permittitur,  sis  absolutus  ante  faciem  illius  qui  vivit 
et  regnat.’  The  date  is  1070.  Another  similar  cross  was  found  some 
years  since  at  Chichester,  in  the  tomb  of  Godefridus,  the  second  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Probably  the  date  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Perigueux, 
Godefridus  having  been  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  form 
is  positive,  commencing  ‘ Absolumus  te  Godefride  epi’,’  &c.,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  which  this  form  appears.  Bingham,  in  his  ‘ Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,’  writing  of  absolution,  says  the  deprecatory  form 
was  generally  used  till  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  just  before  the 
time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  absolute  form. 

“ Another  cross,  found  in  the  Minster  Close,  Lincoln,  records  a priest 
named  Siford.  There  are  several  lines  of  inscription  in  minuscules  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cross,  which  are  totally  illegible,  but  are  presumed 
to  be  a form  of  absolution.  Mention  of  this  cross,  with  a sketch,  will  be 
found  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  Journal.  The  ruined  and  very 
ancient  church  of  Bouteilles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe,  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  Abbe  Cochet.  His  repeated  exploration  has 
brought  to  light  no  less  than  thirteen  of  these  crosses,  besides  another 
from  Quiberville,  a village  on  the  coast.  The  bodies  interred  here  were 
for  the  most  part  in  stone  coffins,  and  the  crosses  were  found  lying  on 
their  breasts,  with  the  hands  folded  over  them.  The  forms  of  absolution 
are  deprecatory,  but  two  of  them  present  a remarkable  variation,  being 
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inscribed  with  the  Conjiteor  of  the  deceased,  and  the  Misereatur  of  the 
priest.  I need  hardly  add  that  a great  number  of  earthen  vessels  were 
met  with  during  this  research,  both  of  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian, 
and  Capetian  periods.  These  are  all  the  examples  of  crosses  at  present 
on  record. 

As  may  be  expected,  reference  in  old  writers  to  this  practice  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  However,  there  is  a passage  very  much  to  the  point 
in  Mabillon’s  Annates^,  which  shews  the  custom  was  in  use  in  the 
twelfth  century.  On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Abelard  in  1142, 
Heloisa  applied  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  for  a formula  of  absolution  to 
place  on  the  tomb  of  Abelard ; the  words  are  remarkable ; ‘ She  asks,’ 
says  Mabillon,  quoting  them,  ‘ ut  aliud  sibi  sigillum,  id  est,  alteram 
epistolam  sigillo  obsignatam,  mittat,  quo  in  sigillo  Magistri  absolutio 
litteris  apertis  contineatur,  ut  sepulcro  ejus  suspendaturl  The  ab- 
solution was  granted,  apparently  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  form  is 
still  extant.  In  some  other  old  Benedictine  writer  I have  read  the  form 
was  laid  on  the  body  of  Abelard. 

‘‘Another  very  satisfactory  notice  of  the  custom  will  be  found  in 
the  Lecreta  divi  Lanfranci  pro  Ordine  S.  Lenedicti.  It  is  directed, 
speaking  of  a dying  monk,  that  the  convent  be  assembled  by  his  bed, 
and  ‘facta  confessione  absolvatur  ab  omnibus,  et  ipse  absolvat  omnes.’ 
Finally,  ‘ Absolutionein  scriptam,  et  a fratribus  lectam  super  pectus 
ejus  ponant.’ 

“ The  mere  absolution  of  the  dead  was  formerly  a very  usual  rite  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Moleon,  writing  in  the  last  century,  says  in  his  Voyages 
Liturgiques^  that  according  to  the  ritual  of  Rouen,  absolution  was  be- 
stowed even  after  burial,  and  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony at  Paris. 

“ Absolution  of  the  dead  is  still,  I believe,  a usual  rite  of  the  Greek 
Church.” 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  sketches  of  urns  found 
in  tombs.  Two  earthen  vessels,  one  filled  with  charcoal,  were  also 
presented  to  the  Society ; they  had  been  discovered  by  the  Abbe 
Cochet,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pakkee  made  some  further  remarks  upon  the  use  of 
sepulchral  crosses;  and  Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  account  of  his  recent 
tour  in  Switzerland,  which  had  been  alluded  to  at  the  preceding 
meeting  h 

Aistnual  Meeting,  1863. 

June  10,  1863.  This  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building,  the  Rev.  the  Peesident  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Page,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Farrar,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Senioe  Seceetaet,  which  spoke 
favourably  of  the  progress  of  the  Society.  Beside  noticing  the  various 
papers  read  during  the  Term,  it  spoke  of  architectural  matters  in  and 
near  Oxford,  and  mentioned  the  new  Registry  opposite  the  County 
Courts,  in  the  New'  Road,  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  houses, 
as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  which  have  been  erected.  It  is 
essentially  English  Gothic,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
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Committee  believe  that  the  fashion  once  set  will  spread,  as  they  have 
noticed  not  only  in  this  place,  but  in  several  other  cities  and  towns, 
a corresponding  return  to  the  national  style  of  the  country. 

The  liev.  the  Master  of  TJniveesitt  College,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  referred  to  the  improvement  which  was  going  on  in  the 
architecture  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
merely,  he  thought,  a question  of  Gothic  or  Palladian,  hut  that  there 
was  a real  progress — because  the  science  was  being  better  understood. 
And  much  was  due  to  the  work  of  this  Society.  The  Society  was,  he 
admitted,  at  a disadvantage  at  present  in  having  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting its  casts  and  models,  and  of  lending  its  books,  but  he  hoped 
this  would  not  last  much  longer.  He  had  no  doubt,  were  a proper 
museum  provided,  many  additions  would  be  made  to  the  collection. 
The  University  had  done  a great  deal  in  one  direction,  namely,  physical 
science,  he  hoped  that  they  would  now  do  something  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  historical  science. 

The  Professor  of  Moderi^  History,  whilst  agreeing  that  the  attention 
of  the  Society  should  be  directed  to  architecture,  as  in  a city  of  build- 
ings like  Oxford  the  beauty  of  the  place  might  be  easily  marred  for  the 
want  of  some  control,  thought  that  the  range  of  historical  study  should 
be  made  somewhat  wider  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  The  alterations,  he 
said,  which  are  being  made  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  promise  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Oxford,  beside  a museum  of  physical  science, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  may  possess  also  a museum 
of  national  antiquities,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  second  to  few,  and  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  a great  University. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  ; after  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
delivered  some  observations  on  a number  of  photographs  of  buildings  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

ARCH./EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

April  1.  Sir  Johk  P.  Boileaii,  Bart.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P,,  exhibited  and  described  a drawing 
of  a curious  block  of  stone,  which  lies  in  one  of  the  mountain  passes  of 
Carnarvonshire,  in  a neighbourhood  with  which  are  connected  numerous 
historical  associations.  The  stone,  which  is  popularly  known  as  Car- 
reg  y saelhan,  or  ‘ the  Stone  of  the  Arrows,’  is  flat,  and  measures  six 
feet  in  length ; it  is  crossed  by  the  mountain  path  about  three  miles 
above  Aber.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber,  a pleasant  village  on  the 
coast  opposite  Beaumaris,  the  Welch  princes  had  a residence,  which  ad- 
joined an  artificial  mount  called  the  Mwd,  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bangor  ; and  the  tradition  is,  that  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
the  chieftains  were  accustomed  to  sharpen  their  arrows  upon  this  rock. 
The  entrenched  dwelling  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales  near  Aber  was 
a favourite  resort  of  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
also  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffydd,  1246  to  1282.  It  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  scene  of  the  tragical  death  of  William  de  Breos,  who  had 
been  captured  at  the  siege  of  Montgomery  in  1229,  and  was  brought 
by  Llewellyn  and  imprisoned  at  the  Mwd,  where  the  captive  won  not 
only  the  compassion,  but  the  affections  of  Llewellyn’s  consort,  Joan, 
a natural  daughter  of  King  Jolm.  The  intrigue  was  detected  by 
Llewellyn  after  his  prisoner  had  been  ransomed,  and  De  Breos,  being 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 e 
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prevailed  upon  to  return  on  pretext  of  a friendly  visit,  was  forthwith 
hung-  on  an  eminence,  still  to  be  seen  near  the  castle,  within  view  of 
the  Princess  Joan's  chamber.  The  numerous  local  traditions  connected 
with  the  ancient  princes  of  North  Wales  seem,  as  Mr.  Stanley  is  of 
opinion,  to  corroborate  in  some  degree  the  supposition  that  the  relic  to 
which  he  invited  the  notice  of  the  Institute  may  have  been  associated 
with  certain  popular  usages  in  olden  times. 

Mr.  J.  Burtt  described  a visit  made  by  him,  and  other  members  of 
the  Institute,  to  the  E-oman  tumuli  at  Bartlow,  in  Essex.  He  re- 
capitulated what  had  already  passed  between  the  Great  Eastern  Eail- 
way  Company  and  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  paid  high  compli- 
ment to  the  courtesy  of  the  Company’s  Engineer,  Mr.  Sinclair,  at  whose 
invitation  the  deputation  had  visited  Bartlow  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration,  on  the  spot,  the  amount  of  deviation  which,  under 
the  powers  of  the  Company,  it  was  possible  to  give  to  the  course  of  the 
line,  so  as  to  lessen  the  injury  which  the  tumuli  must  have  suffered  had 
the  original  plan  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Burtt  found  the  line  complete 
to  the  tumuli,  with  the  sides  of  the  cutting  trimmed  and  finished,  and 
the  road  ready  for  the  rails.  It  was  intended  that  the  line  should  run 
between  two  of  the  hills  in  a manner  that  would  have  seriously  defaced 
the  principal  one  ; but  an  am.ended  course  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  finally  decided  upon  as  more  desirable,  and  this  will,  there- 
fore, be  followed.  During  the  excavations  numerous  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  beneath  the  base  of  the  Roman  grave-mound,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  vestiges  of  British  interments.  A celt,  some 
Roman  coins,  a fibula,  and  other  objects  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  hills,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
wEo  has  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  preservation  of  the  tumuli. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  projected  construction  of  the 
branch  line  in  proxinnty  to  the  interesting  relics  of  Roman  occupation 
had  not  been  made  known  to  those  public  bodies  or  to  the  influential 
persons  who  have  shewn  such  lively  anxiety  for  their  conservation,  until 
the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained,  and  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments so  far  advanced,  that  any  effectual  deviation  of  the  proposed  line 
proved  unattainable.  All,  however,  that  cou  d be  done  at  so  late 
a stage  in  the  operations  of  the  Company  has  been  gained  through  the 
courteous  attention  of  Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  attention  of  the  Institute  was  directed  by  Mr.  AY.  Sidney  Gibson 
to  the  continued  refusal  hy  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  fulfil 
the  contract  into  which  they  entered  on  the  demolition  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  that  city,  to  rebuild  that  structure  else- 
where or  to  erect  another.  The  Secretary  read  an  account  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  church,  and  of  the  arrangements  that  were  entered  into  in 
1848,  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  whom  £17,000  was  paid  on  the  removal  of  the  fabric  for  the 
erection  of  a waggon-shed.  After  some  discussion,  a resolution,  de- 
ploring the  recent  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  and  promising  the  co-operation 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  any  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  prevail 
on  them  to  fulfil  their  original  design,  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  W.  O. 
Stanley,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  cliurch  was  a fine  example,  and  unequalled  by  any  other  archi- 
tectural monument  of  its  period  in  North  Britain.  It  was  founded  in 
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1462  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  Mary  of  Guelders,  whose  remains  were 
there  deposited  in  the  year  following.  The  church,  of  which  the  nave 
was  never  completed,  presented  features  of  unusual  beauty.  The  mate- 
rials were  carefully  removed,  and  the  stones  numbered,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  reconstruction  of  the  fabric,  to  which  the  municipal  authorities  were 
pledged.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  ample  funds 
paid  over  for  this  object  to  the  Town  Council  by  the  railway  company 
will  be  applied  to  other  uses,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  which 
have  been  addressed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  and  from 
various  quarters.  Mr.  Billings  has  given,  in  his  “ Ecclesiastical  and 
Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  an  external  and  an  interior  view 
of  the  church  as  it  appeared  prior  to  the  fatal  requirements  of  railway 
convenience.  It  is  also  figured  in  Dr.  Wilson’s  “Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh.” Some  account  of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  royal 
foundress,  and  other  curious  details  connected  with  the  transaction,  may 
be  found  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  522. 

The  Hon.  Eobert  Curzon  exhibited  some  curious  arm-pieces  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  made  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  tilting-helm  of  the  same  period  exhibited  by  General  Le- 
froy  at  a previous  meeting,  and  recently  acquired  in  Norfolk  for  the 
collection  at  Woolwich.  Suits  of  armour  similar  to  that  to  which  the 
helm  belonged  are  not  uncommon.  Several  are  to  be  seen  at  Vienna ; 
one  is  at  St.  Petersburg ; two  are  at  Dresden,  with  the  original  housings 
of  black  cloth  for  the  horses;  two  are  in  the  Musee  de  I’Artillerie  at 
Paris,  and  six  in  the  Emperor’s  private  collection.  These  suits,  as  Mr. 
Curzon  stated,  were  always  made  in  pairs,  that  the  armour  of  the  com- 
batants might  be  equal,  and  they  were  adapted  to  fit  any  one  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  The  armour  for  the  tournament  and  the  weapons  employed 
had  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  time  of  Maximilian.  The  arts  of  offence 
and  defence  had  become  exactly  balanced ; after  two  knights  had  tilted 
at  each  other  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  the  lists  as  laid  down  by 
the  quaintest  of  old  monarchs.  King  Rene  of  Provence,  it  was  a drawn 
battle ; tournaments  consequently  degenerated  and  soon  sank  into  the 
show  of  a carousal. 

Mr,  Hewitt  gave  a short  notice  of  ancient  relics,  lately  found  in  Kent, 
at  Murston,  near  Sittingbourne,  in  digging  for  brick-earth.  A deposit 
of  bones  of  large  size  was  found,  accompanied  by  bronze  celts,  three  of 
which  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Sraeed,  of 
Gore  Court,  Sittingbourne.  These  remains  lay  at  a depth  of  upwards 
of  eight  feet. 

Some  notices  of  extensive  discoveries  in  Suffolk  were  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  George  Cardew,  Rector  of  Helmingham,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  explorations  on  the  glebe  land,  and  in  other  places  in  that 
parish,  where  a very  extensive  cemetery  of  an  early  period  has  been 
brought  to  light.  The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  these 
curious  vestiges  through  the  obliging  information  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor.  Helmingham  abounds  in  traces  of  early  occupation  ; during 
the  winter  Mr.  Cardew’s  notice  had  been  attracted  by  an  embankment, 
possibly  for  defensive  purposes,  in  one  of  the  glebe  fields  called  Pond 
Meadow  ; and  under  the  impression  that  a barrow  had  existed  near  the 
spot,  he  commenced  excavations  which  speedily  brought  to  light  potterv. 
charred  wood  in  abundance,  fragments  of  a quern,  bones  of  oxen,  pigs, 
&c.,  shells  of  oysters  and  mussels,  relics  possibly  of  the  funeral  feast- 
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ings.  At  no  great  depth  beneath  was  found  a human  skeleton  accom- 
panied by  broken  shards  of  urns,  and  three  jaw-bones  of  different  ani- 
mals placed  with  care  near  the  corpse.  More  recently  Mr.  Cardew  has 
pursued  these  investigations  in  the  rectory  garden,  in  a place  surrounded 
by  high  banks,  and  known  as  the  Wilderness  : here  within  a very 
limited  space  were  found  skeletons  at  a depth  of  about  2 ft.,  lying  east 
and  west,  in  most  perfect  state,  unaccompanied  by  any  weapon  or  orna- 
ment, but  a jawbone  of  a pig  lay  at  the  feet,  and  some  other  animal 
remains  elsewhere ; the  superincumbent  soil  was  full  of  charcoal 
and  shards  of  black  pottery.  About  twenty-four  skeletons  were  brought 
to  view  deposited  in  like  manner,  some  of  them  being  mutilated,  limbs 
severed,  and  in  one  instance  the  head  had  been  cut  off  and  placed  in  its 
proper  position,  propped  up  by  a large  flint.  Two  interments  were  no- 
ticed in  which  the  skeleton  of  a man  of  large  stature  was  accompanied 
by  that  of  a child.  The  general  aspect  of  the  interments,  Mr.  Cardew 
remarked,  seemed  to  tell  of  some  deadly  conflict  or  massacre,  and  yet 
all  the  graves  hitherto  examined  shew  that  the  bodies  were  deposited 
with  care,  bones  of  animals,  especially  of  pigs  and  horses,  usually  ac- 
companying the  human  skeletons,  whilst  the  soil  above  the  graves  is 
full  of  charcoal,  bones,  and  broken  pottery,  apparently  vestiges  of  the 
funeral  banquet.  It  is  believed  that  the  pottery,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, is  of  Roman  ware,  possibly  of  the  latest  periods  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion ; and  the  graves  hitherto  explored  may  be  those  of  a race  in  East 
Anglia,  of  poor  and  half-civilized  condition,  possessing  few  if  any  of  the 
ornaments  or  objects  of  value  which  mostly  accompany  early  interments. 
The  necropolis  at  Helmingbam,  however,  seems  to  cover  a vast  area, 
and  further  results  of  interest  may  be  anticipated  from  Mr.  Cardew’s 
energetic  operations. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  sent  for  exhibition  a series  of  engravings  of 
inscribed  altars  and  slabs  found  at  Bath,  and  also  of  numerous  other 
Roman  relics,  being  illustrations  prepared  for  his  forthcoming  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  that  city,  the  Aquce  Solis  of  Roman  times. 

The  Yery  Rev.  Canon  Rock  exhibited  a valuable  service-book,  a pro- 
cessional formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Syon. 

Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  brought  several  objects,  including  two  ane- 
laces,  or  “ Lingue  de  Bovi,”  of  Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
two  majolica  drinking  bottles,  a silver  crucifix  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  two  paintings  on  panel  from  an  old  house  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
one  representing  St.  Catherine,  the  other  Edward  the  Confessor,  with 
the  usual  symbol  of  the  ring. 

Sir  John  Boileau  brought  a miniature  pistol-barrel  of  curious  shape, 
found  in  Rorfolk,  dated  1638. 

Colonel  Tempest  brought  two  matrices  of  seals  found  under  the 
stalls  ill  York  Minster  after  the  fire  of  1828. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  exhibited  a drawing  of  an  ancient  piece  of  artillery, 
formed  of  bars  of  iron  welded  and  hooped  together,  with  part  of  the 
original  oak  stock,  found  about  thirty  years  ago  in  Tenby  Bay,  and  now 
preserved  at  Pembroke  Castle. 

Mrs.  E.  Waterton  sent  a badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
made  of  a natural  pearl  set  in  gold,  of  eighteenth-century  workmanship  ; 
and  a fine  gold  inscribed  ring. 
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BEITISH  AECHiEOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

March  23.  T.  J.  Pettigeew,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  E.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Hartley  W.  Burgess,  Esq.,  of  Walbrook,  and  J.  A.  Bone,  Esq.,  of 
Eish-street-hill,  were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Baigent,  of  Winchester,  forwarded  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
human  remains  found  in  excavations  near  the  railway.  They  consisted 
of  various  skeletons,  the  bodies  of  which  appear  to  have  been  buried 
without  coffins.  A drawing  of  one  of  the  skulls  was  sent,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Cuming  to  be  a good  example  of  the 
Saxon  type. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  meeting  the  greater  portions  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  of  the  left  arm  of  a Roman  lady,  which  some  years 
since  had  been  obtained  from  the  same  locality.  The  bones  are  of  a de- 
licate and  slender  texture,  but  of  perfect  formation.  At  the  wrist  is 
a bronze  armilla,  which  as  the  flesh  decomposed  fell  on  to  the  bones, 
to  which  it  had  given  a deep^  green  colour,  from  the  oxydation  of  the 
copper  belonging  to  the  bronze.  The  bracelet  has  no  ornamentation, 
but  a few  incised  lines  at  the  ends,  and  it  retains  its  elasticity.  Mr.  T. 
Wright  stated  that  he  had  met  with  a silver  ring  on  the  finger  of  a Saxon 
lady  when  engaged  on  the  interments  at  Osengall,  in  Kent. 

Lord  Boston  exhibited  an  alto-relievo  of  gypseous  alabaster,  a por- 
tion of  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece.  It  presents  an  allegory  of  Life 
and  Death,  has  been  gilt  and  coloured,  and  is  of  French  execution. 

Mr.  Cuming  produced  a figure  of  similar  material  and  execution, 
representing  Asia,  and  which  had  belonged  to  a set  illustrative  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  a paper  “ On  Grotesque  Representations  of  Ani- 
mals,” and  produced  a great  variety  of  illustrations  obtained  from 
abbeys,  churches,  and  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Luxmoore  exhibited  an  amphora-shaped  Morocco  water-bottle, 
richly  painted  with  arabesque  designs  in  bright  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
upon  a bluish  white  glaze. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hopper  read  a paper  “ On  Two  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Bogo  de  Clare,”  whose  “ Itinerary”  had  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Hartshorne  in  the  Journal.  The  passages  related  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings inscribed  upon  the  Coram  Eege  Roll,  18  Edward  I. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  exhibited  a large  collection  of  Roman  coins,  bronzes, 
pottery,  &c.,  recently  obtained  at  Silchester,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  There  were  also  some  mediaeval  antiquities,  and  the 
whole  were  referred  to  be  catalogued  and  recorded  in  the  Journal. 

April  13.  T.  J.  Pettigeew,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Anderson,  M.A.,  of  Felsham,  Suffolk,  was  elected 
an  Associate. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Cambrian  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Mainz,  See.,  for  presents 
to  the  library. 

Mr.  W.  Powell  called  attention  to  four  forgeries  of  first-brass  coins 
in  cock-metal,  professed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dowgate-hill.  They  pretend  to  be  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  Two 
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are  from  a Paduan  forgery  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
cast  in  sand  moulds. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  five  sestertii  found  in  a bank  of  earth  near 
the  Roman  villa  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire.  They  are  of  Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  and  much  worn,  as  if  long  in  circulation.  Mr. 
Irvine  also  exhibited  seven  small-brass  of  Gallienus,  Carausius,  Clau- 
dius Gothicus,  Tetricus  I.  and  II.,  Constantinople  under  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  and  Gratian.  These  were  found  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  exhibited  four  Roman  coins  discovered 
in  the  parish  of  Dunston ; two  small-brass  of  Carausius,  the  others  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  exhibited  similar  coins  from  Merionethshire. 

Mr.  C.  Brent  laid  before  the  meeting  a portion  of  a bronze  frieze, 
bearing  an  elegantly  draped  profile  figure  of  a priestess.  It  is  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  found  in  Moorfields.  Mr.  Brent  also  exhibited 
a mitred  bust  of  St.  Thomas,  within  a canopy,  and  a Thomas’  bell,  in- 
scribed CAMBA  THOME.  Both  are  of  pewter,  and  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  lately  exhumed  on  the  site  of  the  Steel-yard,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

Mr.  Gunston  produced  a merau,  or  token  of  presence,  of  white  metal, 
found  in  Moorfields. 

Mr.  Blashill  exhibited  the  head  of  a flight  or  roving  arrow,  about 
1^  in,  long,  found  embedded  in  an  oaken  rafter  during  the  restoration 
of  Yarkill  Church,  Herefordshire,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Lord  Boston  exhibited  a curious  trinket  appertaining  to  the  Order  of 
the  Annunciation,  “The  Knot  of  Savoy,”  wrought  of  fine  gold,  rivetted 
to  a field  of  red  Sardinian  cornelian,  set  in  a gold  frame  like  a seal 
mount  of  about  150  years  since.  It  was  probably  worn  by  a knight  of 
the  Order. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  some  coins  bearing  the  knot  of  Savoy,  and 
gave  illustrations  of  the  knots  of  Stafford,  &c. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  exhibited  a singular  mask  of  hard  red  terra-cotta, 
covered  with  dull  dark  green  glaze,  being  the  lip  of  a vessel  found  at 
Silchester. 

Mr.  Cuming  produced  a portion  of  an  earthen  vessel  of  a light  drab 
colour,  covered  with  a green  glaze,  presenting  a full-faced  bust  in 
bas-relief.  This  fragment  is  of  unusual  thinness,  was  obtained  from 
the  Thames,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Luxmoore,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  a lady’s  watch,  li^  in.  diameter. 
The  gold  case  is  set  with  two  hundred  turquois,  arranged  in  eight  con- 
centric circles,  with  a single  one  in  the  middle.  In  the  centre  of  the 
gold  face  is  a Tudor  rose  of  crimson  and  translucid  enamel.  Catgut 
supplies  the  place  of  the  more  modern  chain.  It  bears  the  name  of 
J.  H.  Ester. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hopper  exhibited  two  copper-plate  engravings  entitled 
“ An  Eye  Catechisme,”  pasted  on  oak  panels  measuring  upwards  of 
16  in.  in  height  by  nearly  a foot  in  breadth.  It  is  dedicated  to  H.R.H. 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Pretender)  by  “James  Dymock,  a Clergy- 
man,” and  published  for  Mr.  Turner,  at  the  Lamb,  in  Holbourn,  1688. 
Each  print  consists  of  twenty-five  compartments,  containing  the  Com- 
mandments, Lord’s  Prayer,  Theological  Virtues,  &c.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  curiously  illustrated,  one,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  repre- 
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j senting  the  devil  placing  the  nozzle  of  a pair  of  bellows  to  the  ear 
I of  a gentleman.  These  engravings  came  from  an  old  Eomish  chapel 
at  Reading. 

j Mr.  Thos.  Taylor,  of  Wakefield,  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Geo.  Went- 
I worth,  of  Woolley  Park  (whose  sudden  death  on  the  7th  inst.  the 
Chairman  announced  and  deplored),  two  drawings  of  a deed  of  the  last 
! Earl  of  Warren,  with  seal  attached.  It  is  equestrian,  and  the  trappings 
of  the  horse  display  the  arms  of  Warren  chequy.  The  deed  is  an 
assignment  of  property  in  Wakefend,  to  John  Gayregrave. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  meeting  a communication  from  the 
Rev.  George  Cardew,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Helmingharai,  in  Suffolk,  relating 
to  the  discovery  of  an  apparently  Romano-British  burial-ground  in  the 
rectory  garden.  Upwards  of  thirty  skeletons  have  already  been  found 
without  coffins  or  any  habiliments.  A large  quantity  of  pottery,  chiefly 
Roman,  was  found  over  the  interments,  a bronze  fibula,  and  a pair  of 
I tweezers.  The  paper  detailed  a variety  of  curious  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  skeletons,  some  giving  evidence  of  the  indi- 
I viduals  having  suffered  from  violence.  By  an  accident  the  specimens  of 
pottery,  &c.,  had  not  arrived  in  London,  but  it  has  been  arranged  to 
exhibit  the  whole  collection  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of 
May.  The  excavations  will  be  in  the  meantime  continued. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  exhibited  the  signet  ring  of  the  celebrated 
Csesar  Borgia.  This  remarkable  object  of  Roman  art  is  of  gold  slightly 
enamelled,  with  the  date  of  1503.  Round  the  inside  is  the  motto, 
FAYS  CEQUE  DOTS  AviEN  QDE  PODERA.  A box  drops  iiito  the  front, 
having  on  it  boegia  in  letters  reversed,  and  round  it  the  words  cor 
DNUM,  TjisrA  VIA.  At  the  back  is  a slide,  within  which  it  is  related  he 
carried  the  poison  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  wine  of  his 
unsuspecting  guests.  The  signet  is  contained  in  an  elegantly  chased 
silver  box  surmounted  by  a jewel. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  also  gave  a slight  notice  of  excavations  made  in  his 
parish  at  Holdenby,  the  discovery  of  numerous  skeletons,  quantities 
; of  Roman  pottery,  fibulae,  &c.,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a paper 
for  a future  meeting. 

I Mr.  C.  Faulkner,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a dagger  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, found  at  Deddington,  Oxon.  The  straight  one-edged  blade  is 
thick  at  the  back  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  knife,  and  the  pommel  and  grip 
I,  have  apparently  been  set  with  either  jewels  or  ivory, 
i Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  a curious  comb  carved  out  of  bone,  found  with 
I an  iron  spear-head,  at  Ham  Hill,  Somerset.  Similar  ones  have  been 
I found  in  Scotland,  but  this  is  only  the  second  instance  of  such  an  ex- 
ample found  in  England. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

March  14.  Mr.  T.  L.  Doxaldsox,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  gave  a short  description  of  the  w'orking  drawings 
of  the  New  Opera  House  now  building  in  Paris,  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  architect.  The  series  of  drawings, 
upwards  of  170  in  number,  many  of  them  of  large  size  and  all  of  most 
elaborate  execution,  it  was  stated,  applied  only  as  far  as  the  first  floor 
of  the  building,  at  which  stage  it  had  now  arrived.  The  structure  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  richness  of  decoration 
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and  perfection  of  internal  arrangements  for  the  audience,  the  artists 
employed,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  will  be  superior  to 
anything  now  existing  in  Europe.  The  following  dimensions  of  the 
building  were  given  as  approximately  correct,  and  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  principal  opera-houses  and  theatres  of  other  European  capitals, 
shewed  the  scale  of  magnificence  on  which  this  building  has  been  de- 
signed : — width  of  scene  52  ft. ; width  between  boxes  68  ft.  (the  opera- 
house  at  Madrid  exceeding  this  by  2 ft.) ; width  between  walls  behind 
the  boxes  100  ft.  6 in. ; depth  of  house  100  ft.  ; depth  of  stage  98  ft., 
capable  of  being  increased  57ft.;  entire  width  of  stage  175  ft.  The 
cost  of  this  magnificent  building  was  estimated  at  £1,000,000  sterling, 
and  it  forms  a great  feature  in  the  grand  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris  now  being  carried  out  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  President  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  recent  discoveries 
of  places  and  buildings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  Coele-Syria, 
and  the  Haouran  near  Damascus,  and  in  the  country  about  Aleppo  ; and 
referred  to  the  works  published  and  about  to  be  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  that  by  M.  de  Vogiie,  who  had  kindly  lent  a variety  of 
illustrations,  which  were  exhibited  on  the  walls. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  19.  At  a Committee  meeting  held  at  Arklow  House, — present, 
the  President,  A.  J.  B.  Bekesford  Hope,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  J.  E. 
France,  Esq.,  the  Eevs.  H.  L.  Jenner,  J.  C.  Jackson,  and  T.  Helmore, 
T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq.,  and  the  Pev.  B.  Webb, — W.  H.  Mandeville 
Ellis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Trafalgar- 
terrace,  Monkstown,  Ireland,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  President  announced  the  adjudication  of  the  Society’s  colour- 
prize  of  £5  5s.  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hassam,  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  New  King-street,  Covent  Garden.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope’s  prize  of  £3  3s.  was  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Peploe 
Wood,  of  Brown-street,  Bryanston-square ; and  an  additional  prize  of 
£1  Is.  was  given  by  the  Architectural  Museum  to  Mr.  Edward  Sher- 
wood, a nephew  of  the  second  prizeman.  Some  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  prize  for  next  year,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a competition 
might  be  invited  in  more  than  one  style. 

The  President  read  a letter  from  the  Pev.  C.  T.  Weatherley,  Curate 
of  Old  St.  Pancras,  calling  attention  to  the  proposed  occupation  of  that 
churchyard  and  demolition  of  the  church  itself  by  a railway  company. 

Mr.  Slater  attended  the  Committee,  and  informed  the  members  that 
the  proposed  restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  is  to  be  set 
in  hand  forthwith.  It  appears  that  a general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers, held  on  the  17th  of  March,  authorized  the  immediate  com- 
mencement  of  the  works.  Among  those  to  be  begun  in  the  first  in- 
stance are  the  removal,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  soil  (accumulated  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet)  around  the  exterior  of  the  walls  ; the  lowering 
of  the  pavement  to  the  original  floor-level,  some  three  feet  below  the 
present, — a process  which  will  uncover  the  pier-bases  hidden  for  cen- 
turies, and  exhibit  the  piers  anew  in  the  proportions  designed  by 
Rahere  ; the  cleansing  and  repair  of  the  ashlar  masonry  and  mouldings; 
the  putting  back  the  partitions  in  the  transept  arches  (the  transepts 
themselves  having  been  destroyed),  so  as  to  display  these  handsome 
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transitional  arches  within  the  church ; the  removal  of  misplaced  monu- 
ments to  less  objectionable  situations ; and  the  rearranging  and  im- 
proving the  fittings.  Two  works  of  prime  importance — the  reopening 
of  the  apse  and  the  abolition  of  the  organ  gallery,  which  occupies  the 
only  remaining  bay  of  the  nave — must  necessarily  be  deferred  until 
larger  funds  have  come  in.  Hitherto  not  quite  half  of  the  £4,000  re- 
quired has  been  subscribed  ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  when 
this  interesting  restoration  is  once  fairly  begun,  the  zealous  sympathy 
of  Churchmen  will  not  suffer  it  to  languish  and  stop  short  for  want  of 
timely  and  adequate  pecuniary  support.  It  is  a case  peculiarly  deserv- 
ing the  liberal  co-operation  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  lend 
a helping  hand. 

Mr.  Slater  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  the  restoration  of  Tisbury 
Church,  Wiltshire,  a church  in  which  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
interior  presents  unusual  difficulties ; and  also  designs  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Winwick  Church,  Hunts.,  and  Compton  Pauncefoot  Church, 
Somersetshire. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Mitchell,  Vicar  of  Bosham, 
Sussex,  explaining  the  progress  of  the  restoration  of  that  interesting 
church,  and  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  further  contributions  towards 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  submitted  a coloured 
cartoon  for  a proposed  painting,  representing  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard,  for  the  chancel-arch,  by  an  amateur.  Upon  this  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ The  design  proposed  to  be  painted  over  the  chancel-areh  of  Bosham  Church 
would  he  more  appropriate  if  the  style  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  architec- 
ture that  it  is  intended  to  decorate.  It  is  most  necessary  to  design  a wall-painting 
that  is  limited  by  the  architectiiral  lines  of  the  building  in  such  a manner  as  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  of  ‘ flatness,’  in  order  that  it  may  be  a real 
wall-painting  as  distinguished  from  a picture.  The  effects  of  atmospheric  per- 
spective make  the  wall  appear  concave,  and  all  architectural  effect  around  it  is  at 
once  destroyed,  and  the  purposes  of  arches  and  other  matters  of  construction  are 
stultifled.  It  is  possible,  without  any  return  to  what  appears  ugly  to  modern 
eyes  in  mediaeval  art,  to  design  a perfect  wall-painting  in  harmony  with  various 
styles  of  architecture.” 

The  Committee  examined  numerous  designs  for  new  churches  and 
schools. 

Mr.  Poole  laid  before  the  Committee,  from  Signor  Salviati,  some 
specimens  of  mosaic,  especially  of  his  work  in  the  Wolsey  Chapel, 
"Windsor.  Mr.  Poole  also  exhibited  drawings,  by  Mr.  Scott,  R.A.,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  reredos  (involving  unfortunately  the  removal  of 
the  solid  altar)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  for  a new  sanctuary  pave- 
ment intended  to  harmonize  with  the  ancient  specimen  of  the  Opus 
Alexandrinum  in  the  choir.  Mr.  Poole  also  exhibited  photographs  of 
very  numerous  works,  monumental  and  decorative,  executed  by  him 
for  various  architects. 

Mr.  Burges  met  the  Committee  and  consulted  them  on  some  designs 
by  Mr.  Holiday,  and  a cartoon  (of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi)  by  Mr. 
Millais  for  stained  glass,  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Bar- 
raud,  for  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  Worcester  College  Chapel, 
Oxford. 
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ETH^s^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  9.  J.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a paper  “ On  Early  British  Tumuli,”  which  was,  in 
fact,  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bateman,  the  inde- 
fatigable barrow-opener  among  the  tumuli  of  Derbyshire  and  neighbour- 
ing districts^.  The  methods  of  interment  were  first  classified  into  those 
in  which  the  body  was  contracted,  those  in  which  it  was  burnt,  and  those 
in  which  it  was  extended.  Those  in  which  its  disposition  was  doubtful 
or  not  recorded  were  eliminated.  The  arms  and  implements  found  in 
the  graves  were  also  classified  into  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  associations  with  the  various  classes  of  interment, — 
the  results  being  that  of  ninety-seven  tumuli  with  contracted  bodies  in- 
terred in  them,  in  fifty-three  stone  implements  only  were  found,  fifteen 
with  bronze  articles,  and  only  two  with  any  iron  objects,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  which  no  manufactured  items  at  all  were  found,  or  at  least  in 
which  none  have  been  recorded.  Of  124  in  which  cremation  of  the 
bodies  had  been  practised,  forty-eight  contained  stone  implements  only, 
ten  bronze,  and  three  iron,  sixty-three  having  no  manufactured  con- 
tents, or  not  recorded.  Of  the  twenty-four  tumuli  containing  extended 
corpses,  there  is  no  account  of  any  article  in  three,  two  had  stone  im- 
plements only,  five  bronze,  and  fourteen  iron.  Of  other  graves  the 
nature  of  the  interments  in  which  are  not  certain,  seven  had  no  indus- 
trial contents,  thirty-one  had  stone  objects  only,  seven  bronze,  and  seven 
iron.  The  total  of  three  hundred  interments  is  an  important  number, 
and  well  worthy  the  examination  Mr.  Lubbock  has  given  them,  with 
the  view  of  testing  whether  there  is  any  justification  for  their  classifica- 
tion into  the  three  periods  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
six  interments  with  iron,  eight  are  primary,  seven  secondary,  and  the 
rest  more  or  less  uncertain.  In  the  list  of  articles  of  stone  and  bronze 
found  together,  the  commonest  stone  objects  are  arrow-heads,  spear- 
heads, small  scrapers,  flakes,  and  sling-stones,  of  the  simplest  and 
rudest  classes  of  flint  implements,  such  as  have  been  supposed  by  some 
archaeologists  to  characterize  the  commencement  of  the  stone  age.  In 
Denmark  such  articles  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Kjokken 
mdddens,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  tumuli.  Professor  Steerstrup,  however, 
has  argued  that  their  absence  was  only  apparent,  an  opinion  that  de- 
rives support  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bateman.  In  some  few  cases 
animals,  not  men,  had  been  buried  in  the  tumuli.  Thus,  in  an  elliptical 
or  long  barrow  near  Swinscoe  the  remains  of  fourteen  interments  were 
found,  among  which  Mr.  Bateman  assigns  the  “place  of  honour”  to 
a cist  containing  the  remains  of  a young  hog.  The  ox  was,  however, 
the  animal  most  commonly  honoured  in  this  manner.  Not  only  were 
cow’s  teeth  uniformly  found  with  the  more  ancient  interments,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bateman’s  account,  but  heads  and  other  parts  of  oxen  were 
found  carefully  buried  in  five  cases.  The  very  frequent  presence  of  the 
bones  of  animals  in  tumuli  appears  to  shew  that  sepulchral  feasts  were 
generally  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
interments  are  accompanied  by  burnt  human  bones  tend  further  to 


^ P’or  a notice  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  great  work,  “ Ten  Years’  Diggings  in  Celtic 
and  Saxon  Grave-bills,  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  York,”  see  Gext. 
Mao.,  Oct.  18G1,  p.  451. 
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prove  that  still  more  dreadful  customs  prevailed  among  the  Pagan 
Britons,  and  that  slaves  were  frequently  sacrificed  at  their  masters’ 
graves;  and  it  is  not  even  improbable  that  the  wives  were  burnt  with 
their  husbands’  bodies,  as  was  the  case  in  India. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Thomas 
"Wright  opposed  the  idea  of  dividing  ancient  relics  either  in  England  or 
elsewhere  into  the  three  periods  of  a stone  age,  a bronze,  and  an  iron 
age.  Derbyshire  was  close  to  the  Eoman  mines,  and  as  criminals  are 
now  sent  to  the  Siberian  mines,  so  various  people  were  brought  together 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  mines.  He  considered  there  were  no 
bronze  objects  found  there  older  than  the  Roman  period,  and  all  the 
interments  Mr.  Bateman  records  he  believed  should  be  ranked  either 
as  Romano-British  or  as  of  various  dates  up  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  John  Evans  opposed  the  view  of  the  Roman  age  of  all  bronze 
articles. 

Mr.  Franks  asked  Mr.  Wright  if  he  could  give  any  instances  of  any 
bronze  weapons  being  found  in  tumuli  newer  than  the  invasion  of 
Caesar. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  reply,  asserted  there  were  one  or  two  cases  ; and  he 
added  that  Professor  Bask,  by  an  analysis  of  the  measurement  of  the 
skulls  found  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  the  Derbyshire  tumuli,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Davies,  had  ascertained  there  was  a similarity  between  those  found  in 
interments  containing  stone  implements  and  the  Scandinavian  skulls  of 
the  stone  age. 


NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

March  17.  W.  S.  W.  Vatjx,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a fine  contorniate.,  bearing  the  head  of  Nero  on 
the  obverse,  and  a victorious  charioteer  in  a quadriga  on  the  reverse, 
and  the  legend  evfimvs  mieandvs.  It  is  the  identical  piece  described 
in  Sabatier,  Med.  Contorn.,  p.  128,  pi.  xix.  14.  The  legend,  how- 
ever, is  there  erroneously  written  evtimvs,  and,  in  the  engraving,  the 
bell  which  hangs  in  front  of  each  of  the  horses’  necks  is  omitted,  as 
well  as  a small  ornament  like  a wReel  of  four  spokes  on  the  haunch  of 
one  of  the  horses.  The  word  mteaxdvs,  which  is  in  the  exergue  of  the 
medal,  has  been  read  upon  another  specimen  in  the  French  Imperial 
collection  as  matvnevs  ; but,  in  all  probability,  it  is  in  each  case  the 
same  word. 

Mr.  Whitbourn  exhibited  a half-noble  of  Richard  II.,  the  reverse 
struck  from  a die  of  Edward  III. 

Mr.  Boyne  exhibited  a large  brass  coin  of  Titus,  presumed  to  be  of 
Cinque-cento  work,  with  the  Meta  Sudans  on  the  reverse ; and  also 
a Paduan  coin  of  the  same  emperor,  with  the  Colosseum  type. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  contributed  a short  account  of  a coin 
of  Cunobeline,  closely  resembling  that  published  by  Evans,  pi.  ix.  fig. 
14,  but  with  a pellet  beneath  the  head  of  the  horse.  It  was  found  by 
a labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin,  at  a place  called  Lilly  Hoo, 
the  downs  about  which  are  noted  for  their  earthworks,  tumuli,  &c. 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  contributed  a paper  On  Ancient  Indian 
Weights,”  in  which  he  claims  for  the  people  of  India,  at  a period  of 
remote  antiquity,  the  invention  of  a native  system  of  weights,  just  as  he 
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has,  in  former  papers,  vindicated  for  them  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent alphabet.  The  people  to  whom  the  formation  of  this  system 
of  weights  is  due,  he  thinks,  must  be  the  pre-Aryan  population — that 
is,  the  races  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  before  the  great 
immigration  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  families  ; a population  whom  he, 
at  the  same  time,  believes  to  have  been  far  more  highly  civilized  than 
their  Aryan  conquerors.  Mr.  Thomas  assumes,  as  his  unit  of  weights, 
the  rati,  or  seed  of  the  gimga  creeper,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
local  weights,  and  whose  representations  of  modern  growth  still  form 
the  adjuncts  of  every  goldsmith’s  or  money-changer’s  scales. 

CHESTER  ARCHITECTHRAL,  ARCHHIOLOGICAL,  AND 
HISTORIC  SOCIETY. 

March  14.  ALDERM^Aiir  Williams  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  F.S.A.,  of  Liverpool,  delivered  a lecture  “ On 
Monumental  Brasses,”  which  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
rubbings. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  lecture,  Mr.  T.  Hughes  (Hon. 
Sec.)  said  that  he  thought  Dr.  Hume’s  estimate  of  the  number  of 
brasses  remaining  in  Chester  a low  one,  for  he  could  himself  point  to 
five  at  least  in  Chester,  and  as  many  more  in  the  country  churches  im- 
mediately around  the  city.  There  was  also  a new  one  lately  erected  to 
a member  of  the  Oldfield  family  in  St.  Mary’s,  Chester,  which  he  hoped 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  memorials  to  be  erected  in  the  city  in 
these  days  of  returning  taste  and  artistic  development.  Mr.  Hughes 
also  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a large  photograph  of  a very  beautiful 
monument  recently  designed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  a London  architect.  This 
monument,  to  a lady  and  child  who  had  both  died  on  Easter  Day,  was 
much  admired,  being  an  artistic  conception  of  the  Resurrection  Morn, 
the  mother  and  infant  shewn  rising  from  the  riven  tomb  with  all  the 
brightness  of  the  second  life.  A similar  idea,  but  far  less  ecclesio- 
logically  expressed,  was  conveyed  by  the  more  pretentious  monument 
by  Roubilliac  in  Wrexham  Church. 

Mrs.  Titherington,  Dee  Hills,  kindly  entrusted  to  the  Secretaries 
a small  series  of  very  interesting  relics  picked  up  some  few  years  ago 
on  the  Hoylake  shore.  They  consisted  of  arrows  and  spear-heads, 
buckles  of  various  designs,  bronze  ornaments  and  pins,  v\c.,  and  were 
exhibited  most  appropriately  on  this  occasion,  as  Dr.  Hume,  the  lec- 
turer of  the  evening,  has  only  recently  published  a very  elaborate  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Hoylake  shore  and  the  antiquities  discovered 
there. 


CORK  CHYIERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Dec.  2,  1863.  Richaed  Caullield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  three  original  do- 
cuments, with  the  seals  pendant,  and  in  fine  preservation,  two  having 
reference  to  the  early  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  third  to  the  civil 
history  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork.  These  records  were  of  peculiar 
interest. 


Cork  Ctroierian  Society. 
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The  first  was  a sentence  pronounced  by  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork 
and  Cloyne,  in  Christ  Church,  Cork,  on  the  25th  March,  1514,  to  con- 
firm Gerott  in  the  principality  of  the  Bochfords.  From  this  instrument 
we  learn  that  the  Rochfords  were  vassals  or  tenants  in  fee  to  the  bishops 
of  Cork,  and  that  Edmund  Rochford,  great-grandfather  to  Gerott,  would 
have  sold  this  lordship  to  Mac  Cartie  more  of  Carbery,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Mayor,  and  John  Walshe,  then  Dean  of  Cork.  The 
depositions  were  taken  in  the  following  singular  manner — having  un- 
sheathed his  sword,  the  witness  proceeded  to  give  his  evidence.  A more 
usual  manner  was  by  touching  the  holy  Evangelists.  The  seal  appended 
to  this  instrument  is  the  oldest  known  at  present  of  a Bishop  of  Cork. 
In  the  centre  is  represented  a bishop  habited  in  his  pontificals,  on  a horse 
walking  on  what  resemble  waves,  and  probably  having  allusion  to  a cer- 
tain legend  in  the  life  of  St.  Fin  Barre ; over  this  device  is  the  demi- 
figure  of  another  bishop  giving  the  benediction,  in  base  a dragon  ; the 
legend,  which  appears  to  be  some  liturgical  formula,  is  partly  defaced  ; 
the  words  salvaei  petit  . . . peece  are  only  legible.  The  seal  is  oval. 
It  is  witnessed  by  Sir  Patrick  Canton,  Abbot  de  Castro  Dei,  Master 
Philip  Gull,  Official  of  Cork,  Edmund  Tyrry,  Mayor  of  Cork,  John 
Galwy  and  William  Tyrry,  formerly  Mayors,  and  Master  Dionisius 
Makeallachayn ; and  John,  son  of  Derrnicius,  Clerk  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cork,  affixes  the  seal  of  the  Bishop. 

The  second  instrument  exhibited  was  a grant  from  Philip  Barry  oge, 
Lord  of  Kinnalega,  and  true  patron  of  the  church  of  Inishannon,  with 
the  consent  of  his  brothers  Thomas  and  John,  to  Patrick  Myaghe,  bur- 
gess of  Kinsale,  of  a piece  of  arable  land  and  the  patronage  of  said 
church,  dated  15th  October,  1542.  To  this  grant  is  appended  the  seal 
of  the  Abbot  of  Tracton  Abbey,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
existence.  It  represents  a dexter  hand  issuing  from  a sleeve,  holding 
a pastoral  staff,  which  is  received  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  is  kneeling  be- 
neath ; the  volute  of  the  staff  is  turned  inward  to  shew  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  abbot  was  limited  to  his  monastery,  those  of  bishops  being 
usually  turned  outwards.  Tinder  the  figure  is  a shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  Barry  oge,  viz..  Six  bars.  Round  the  seal,  which  is  oval,  and  of 
green  wax,  is  this  legend,— -sigillum  johaxxis  baeet  abbatis  moxas- 
TEEii  DE  ALBO  TEACTU.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1224  for  Cistercian 
monks  (who  originally  came  from  Alba  Lauda  in  Wales)  by  the  Mac- 
Carthys,  and  the  abbots  sat  in  Parliament;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  Cistercians  were  formerly  called  both  in  France  and  Germany 
the  Bernardine  Order.  The  device  on  this  seal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  kneeling  figure,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  seal  of  St.  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  1115 — 1153.  “No  man  of  the  age,”  says  Mosheira, 
“ contributed  more  to  this  Order  (Cistercian)  than  St.  Bernard,  a man  of 
immense  influence  throughout  Christian  Europe,  one  who  could  effect 
whatever  he  pleased,  often  merely  by  his  word  or  nod,  and  could  dictate 
even  to  kings  w'hat  they  must  do.”  (Ed.  Soames,  vol.  ii.  p.  429.)  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  pastoral 
staff  into  the  hands  of  St.  Bernard,  who  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  kneeling  figure  on  the  seal ; he  is  attired  simply  in  the 
habit  of  his  Order,  having  never  assumed  the  mitre.  (See  his  work, 
De  Moribus  et  Officio  Episcoporum.') 

The  third  document  exhibited  was  a grant  from  the  Sovereign, 
Gabriel  Soulden,  and  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  to  Thomas  Chudleigh, 
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one  of  a celebrated  family  of  ship-builders  who  flourished  in  that  town 
during  the  seventeenth  century;  it  is  dated  10th  Oct.  1698.  To  this 
instrument  is  attached  an  impression  in  red  wax  of  a very  ancient  seal 
of  the  corporate  body.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Kinsale,  Chequy 
argent  and  sable  ; and  round  the  seal  is  the  following  legend, — sioiLLr^i 
coiDkiuxE  DE  KixsALE  d’exdiltoeth.  The  last  Word  wmuld  have  af- 
forded scope  for  many  conjectures,  had  not  the  Patent  Holls  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  come  to  our  assistance,  where  under  18  Richard  II. 
the  following  item  occurs,  which  at  once  settles  the  question : — 

“Rex  Proposito,  &c.,  Yillse  de  Kinsale  in  comitatn  Cork  concessimns  erga  villam 
circumclaudendam,  quod  pro  5 annis  capiant  de  rebus  venalibus  ad  dictam  villaui, 
seu  ad  portum  de  Endelford  ad  earn  pertinentem,  venientibus,  et  de  eisdem  exeun- 
tibus,  consuetudines  subscriptas,”  &c.  These,  remarked  Mr.  Caulfield,  are  the  only 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation  of  the  harbour  of  Kinsale  being 
called  Endilford,  although  some  very  ancient  deeds  concerning  that  place  have 
passed  through  my  hands,  and  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  this  year. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a distinguished  antiquary  that  the  port  may  have 
anciently  got  this  name  to  distinguish  the  present  town  from  the  Old  Head,  which 
in  the  Celtic  tongue  is  Cean  Sean,  probably  Kinsale,  a different  interpretation 
from  that  usually  received.  At  all  events,  from  the  derivation  of  Endilford  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  received  this  name  from  the  Ostmen  or  Danes,  for  in 
the  Korse  language,  whatever  JEndil  may  fiord  or  ford  signifies  a haven  or 

arm  of  the  sea.  This  would  add  another,  till  now  unrecorded,  to  the  four  cele- 
brated fiords  to  v.’hich  these  Xorthern  rovers  gave  Korse  names,  viz.,  Waterford, 
Wexford,  Strangford,  and  Carlingford;  and  as  these  places  were  used  as  havens 
for  the  Danish  fleets  and  merchant  ships,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Endilford, 
or  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  was  used  for  a similar  purpose  also. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wright  exhibited  a series  of  superb  crinoids  of  the  genus 
Woodocrinus,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  their  discoverer,  Mr. 
Edward  Wood,  of  Richmond,  Y'orkshire,  and  in  honour  of  whom  they 
were  named  by  Professor  de  Koninck  of  Belgium.  The  thin  bed  in 
which  these  fossils  are  found  is  of  very  limited  area,  being  knowm  in  the 
district  as  the  “ red  bed”  of  the  lead  miners,  and  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  Y’oredale  rocks.  The  strata  above  and  below  it  appear  to  be  un- 
fossiliferous ; its  locality  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  a moor  in  Swale- 
dale,  near  Richmond.  These  crinoids  are  associated  with  the  teeth  of 
Fetalodus  Hastingsii,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  other  fossil  has 
yet  been  found  with  them. 

Among  other  articles,  the  President  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ray,  jun.,  a spear-head  and  socketed  celt  found  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  The  spear  was  of  an  unusual  type,  the  blade  and  loop  being 
connected.  The  celt  was  also  of  an  uncommon  pattern,  having  an  or- 
namented loop  and  raised  lines  on  either  side. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AHR  ARCHHIO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  28.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — -The  Rev.  J.  Mayor, 
Cossington  ; the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cursham,  Vicar  of  Horninghold  ; and  the 
Rev.  T.  O.  Hall,  of  Great  Easton. 

Among  other  matters  exhibited  were, — By  Mr.  IVorth,  Hon.  Sec., 
several  forgeries  in  lead  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  cleverly  executed, 
sold  some  time  since  to  a gentleman  in  Leicester  as  genuine  antiques 
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found  in  the  Thames ; and  by  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  two  masks  of  coarse 
clay  about  four  inches  in  height,  of  very  rude  workmanship,  from 
ancient  tombs  in  Mexico.  They  were  made  for  toys,  or  for  giving  sig- 
nals, by  means  of  a whistle,  which  was  produced  by  blowing  through  an 
aperture  in  the  chin  of  the  mask,  the  air  then  passing  through  the 
mask  into  its  cheeks,  which  formed  air  chambers,  and  from  thence 
escaping  through  the  eyes,  produced  a shrill  and  strong  whistle.  The 
same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a brass  of  Vespasian  in  good  preserva- 
tion ; a small  Roman  glass  bottle,  one  inch  and  a half  high,  probably 
used  for  unguents,  and  a bronze  ear-pick,  both  found  in  excavating  in 
Horsefair-street,  Leicester. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Tower,  of  Earl’s  Shilton,  read  a paper  upon  his 
parish.  Mr.  Tower,  after  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name,  traced  the 
descent  of  the  manor  from  the  original  Norman  lord,  Hugh  de  Grantes- 
mainell,  through  the  Earls  of  Leicester  to  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  and 
so  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster.  He 
also  described  the  state  of  the  parish  at  the  Conquest,  as  revealed  by 
the  dry  facts  stated  in  Domesday  Book,  and  explained  the  tenure  under 
which  this  and  other  lands  was  then  and  afterwards  held  of  the  King  or 
of  the  great  Barons  of  the  realm  : not  neglecting  to  state  how  the 
manor  is  now  rented  of  the  Crown  by  “the  lady  in  trust,”  and  the  very 
small  pecuniary  interest  the  Queen  now  has  in  the  parish.  The  anti- 
quities of  the  parish,  its  castle  mound  and  parish  church,  the  stocking 
trade  introduced  there  at  an  early  period,  the  progress  of  the  place  as 
evidenced  by  the  church  registers,  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  bene- 
factors of  the  parish,  the  old  benefit  club,  with  curious  instances  of  its 
use  and  abuse,  were  alluded  to,  and  the  paper  ended  by  a short  list 
of  the  surnames  most  common  in  the  place,  with  their  probable 
derivation. 

SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQHARIES,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

March  2.  J.  H.  Hiistde,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  projected  restoration  of  Brance- 
peth  Church  L Mr.  Clayton  asked  if  Mr.  Longstaff  had  received  any 
communication  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Longstaff  said  that  he  understood 
that  the  Secretary  would  communicate  with  Lord  Boyne.  He  himself 
had  written  to  Mr.  Salvin,  and  received  no  reply  ; indeed  he  scarcely 
expected  to  receive  one,  in  consequence  of  what  had  already  appeared. 
However,  there  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Shafto,  the  incumbent,  and  he 
thought  that  they  need  not  dread  anything  very  atrocious  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  church. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 

Feh.  29.  Mr.  Cosmo  Ikistes,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the 
chair. 

On  a ballot  Mr.  William  Wrongham,  Dundee,  w'as  admitted  a 
Fellow. 

The  following  communications  were  read: — 

1.  Two  Days’  Diggings  in  Sutherland,  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Joass. 
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By  Professor  J.  T.  Simpson.  This  paper,  which  was  accompanied  by 
exquisite  pen-and-ink  illustrations,  gave  an  account  of  excavations  at 
Kintradwell,  beyond  Brora,  a district  which  seems  to  abound  in  re- 
mains of  the  early  inhabitants.  Mr.  Joass  first  investigated  an  ancient 
fort  surrounded  by  earth-works,  situated  on  a terrace  overhanging  the 
sea.  Here  he  discovered  small  chambers,  with  domed  roofs,  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  horizontal  arch,  and  communicating  by  very  narrow 
passages.  At  one  spot  the  debris  contained  bones  of  the  ox,  deer,  and 
swine,  besides  fish-bones  and  shells  of  the  limpet  and  periwinkle.  Quite 
in  the  neighbourhood  a cist  containing  bones  was  found,  and  close  to  it 
a standing  stone,  having  cut  on  it  one  of  the  symbols  peculiar  to  the 
pillars  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  On  a hill- side  not  far  oiF,  a re- 
markable example  of  an  underground  “ eirde-house  ” was  examined, 
containing  two  chambers,  each  about  10  ft.  long  and  4 ft.  broad.  On 
a lintel  in  this  chamber  some  characters  resembling  runes  were  noticed. 
One  of  the  chambers  contained  numerous  fish-shells  and  bones  of 
animals.  Mr.  Joass,  in  conclusion,  described  another  underground 
chamber  which  he  had  explored  on  the  Helmsdale  water  at  another 
time,  and  which  agreed  in  character  wuth  the  one  at  Kintradwell ; also 
a rath  in  its  neighbourhood,  under  which  an  underground  chamber  was 
found  w’hich  followed  the  curvature  of  the  upper  circle  for  about  33  ft. 

Mr.  Joseph  Robertson  said  he  felt  that  he  was  only  expressing  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  in  recognising  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Joass’s 
paper,  and  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  From  the  description  of  the 
fort,  and  of  the  remains  found  in  its  debris,  it  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  some  in  Orkney,  at  whose  excavation  he  had  assisted,  and 
he  trusted  that  Mr.  Joass  might  be  able  to  complete  his  examination, 
so  that  we  might  have  full  data  for  comparison.  He  suggested  that 
search  should  be  made  for  early  ecclesiastical  vestiges,  as  from  the 
name  Kintradwell  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  site  had  been  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Triduana,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Dunfallandy  and 
Hestalrig. 

Mr.  Stuart  adverted  to  the  richness  of  the  district  in  early  remains, 
and  remarked  that  Mr.  Rhind  had  been  induced  to  leave  a sum  to  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  systematic  excavations  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Caithness,  where  such  remains  also 
abounded,  in  the  hope  that  a more  definite  result  would  be  attained 
than  from  the  casual  explorations  on  which  we  had  hitherto  been 
mostly  dependant. 

II.  Kotice  of  Excavations  in  the  Chambered  Mound  of  Maeshowe, 
in  Orkney,  and  of  the  Runic  Inscriptions  on  the  Walls  of  its  Central 
Chamber.  By  Mr.  John  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  Mr.  Stuart  began  by  referring  to  the  numerous 
memorials  of  an  early  and  abundant  population  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Orkney,  and  of  which  the  most  impressive  remains  are  accu- 
mulated on  the  two  necks  of  land  which  meet  so  as  to  divide  the  loch 
of  Stennis  into  two  sheets  of  water.  Here  are  numerous  great  circles 
of  stone  pillars  and  groups  of  grass-covered  mounds.  Of  the  latter, 
Maeshowe  is  the  largest,  and  on  its  excavation  by  Mr.  Farrer,  in  1861, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a large  vaulted  central  chamber,  with  three 
crypts  branching  from  it,  and  approached  from  the  outside  by  a long 
narrow  gallery  of  above  50  ft.  in  length.  After  giving  details  of  the 
excavations  and  measurements  of  the  various  parts,  Mr.  Stuart  referred 
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to  the  chambered  tombs  in  other  countries,  and  dwelt  on  the  resem- 
blance which  Maeshowe  bore  to  the  chambered  cairn  at  New  Grange  in 
Ireland,  which  was  a burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Tara.  He  gave  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  Maeshowe  was  the  work  of  the  early  Celtic 
people  of  the  country;  and  that  its  only  connection  with  the  Norsemen 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  broken  into  the  chamber  in  search  of  treasure, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  own  country,  and  as  they  had 
done  at  New  Grange  in  the  year  862.  He  then  described  the  runic  in- 
scriptions cut  on  the  walls  of  the  central  chamber.  It  appeared  that 
these  inscriptions  are  generally  of  little  importance,  many  of  them  simply 
stating  that  they  were  carved  by  a certain  person,  and  obviously  being 
the  work  of  many  different  hands.  One  of  the  inscriptions  relates  that 
the  ‘‘  Howe”  was  broken  into  by  the  “ Jerusalem  farers  while  another 
states  that  they  were  disappointed,  as  the  treasure  of  which  they  "^vere 
in  search  had  been  previously  carried  off.  These  crusaders  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  comrades  of  Earl  Konald,  who,  after  passing  the 
winter  of  1152  in  Orkney,  sailed  on  their  expedition  in  the  following 
spring.  As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  deciphering 
of  runic  inscriptions~“not  so  much  from  doubt  as  to  the  letters  as  to 
their  proper  division  into  words,  Mr.  Stuart  gave  the  various  readings 
of  the  two  most  important  inscriptions,  furnished  by  Professor  Munch, 
of  Christiania ; Professor  Stephens  and  Mr.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen  ; 
Principal  Barclay,  of  Glasgow  ; Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto  ; Mr. 
J.  M.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland ; and  Dr.  Charlton,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Stuart  re- 
ferred to  the  long-continued  and  systematic  excavations  of  Mr.  Parrer 
in  Orkney,  and  to  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  in  making  these  subservient 
to  public  objects.  He  also  praised  the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Balfour 
of  Balfour,  the  proprietor  of  Maeshowe,  had  made  for  its  safety  in 
future,  and  made  reference  to  the  many  obligations  which  archaeological 
students  owed  to  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Petrie,  of  Kirkwall.  He 
remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Maeshowe  was  great  at  its  origin,  and 
many  an  after  age,  it  will  henceforth  be  memorable  for  the  amount  of 
literary  zeal  and  labour  which  the  elucidation  of  the  runic  inscriptions 
has  evoked.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  large  sketches,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Gibb,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  finished  drawings  for  Mr.  Farrer’s  work 
have  been  so  much  admired. 

Several  donations  to  the  museum  and  library  were  announced  : the 
most  interesting  one  being  a stone,  sculptured  on  both  sides,  and  with 
an  Ogham  inscription  on  the  edges,  from  Bressay,  Shetland,  presented 
by  the  Eev.  Z.  M.  Hamilton,  Bressay. 

March  14.  Mr.  Joseph  Eobeetsoh,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  in 
the  chair. 

On  a ballot,  Mr.  John  Catto,  iron  merchant,  Aberdeen,  was  admitted 
a fellow,  and  the  Eev.  James  Joass,  Manse,  Edderstoun,  a correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  communications  were  then  read: — 

I.  Notes  on  the  Ogham  Inscription  on  the  Newton  Stone.  By  Wil- 
liam F.  Skene,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Mr.  Skene  began  by  explaining 
the  nature  of  Ogham  writings  and  the  keys  which  existed  to  their  in- 
terpretation, one  being  found  in  the  ancient  record  called  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  and  the  other  having  been  framed  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin, 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 g 
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from  the  Irish  Ogham  inscriptions.  It  had  been  found  that  the  latter 
was  applicable  to  some  Ogham  inscriptions  in  Wales,  where  the  accu- 
racy of  the  readings  could  be  tested  from  the  repetition  of  the  inscription 
on  the  same  monument  in  debased  Koman  characters,  and  by  finding 
that  the  two  inscriptions,  although  in  different  languages,  were  the 
same.  Mr.  Skene  then  shewed  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  key 
to  the  Ogham  inscription  on  the  Newton  stone,  putting  down  the  Ro- 
man letters  which  were  equivalent  to  the  Ogham  signs  opposite  these 
signs.  Two  words  formed  part  of  the  result  which  read  “ gormaon” 
and  “josaei,”  and  appeared  to  be  the  Gaelic  forms  of  two  proper  names, 
the  last  of  which  was  “Jesus.”  With  regard  to  the  former,  Mr.  Skene 
thought  it  possible,  but  merely  suggested  it  as  a speculation,  that  it 
might  be  intended  for  Guthrum,  of  whom  much  is  said  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  which  is  merely  fanciful,  but  of  whom  we  gather  from  more 
authentic  sources  that  he  was  a Danish  chief  who  was  killed  while  away 
from  his  own  country,  and  who,  judging  from  an  entry  in  the  Pictish 
Chronicle,  might  have  fallen  here  about  the  year  a.d.  891,  and  to  whom 
this  pillar  might  be  a monument,  also  recording  his  conversion.  It  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Skene  that  the  main  inscription  was  written  in  letters  of 
a mixed  character,  partly  in  Gothic  runes,  and  partly  in  debased  Roman 
letters ; and  that  the  language  of  the  Oghams  was  Celtic,  partaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  forms. 

Mr.  Maclauchlan  expressed  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Skene’s  paper, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  a Pictish  inscription  should  be 
a mixture  of  Welsh  and  Gaelic. 

Mr.  Stuart,  while  agreeing  that  Mr.  Skene’s  plan  of  elucidating  the 
inscription,  by  beginning  with  the  Ogham  characters,  of  which  we  had 
an  alphabet,  was  the  most  hopeful,  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
must  remain  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  reading  of  Oghams,  where 
there  was  no  second  inscription  in  a known  character  by  which  to  test 
it,  instancing  a reading  given  by  Dr.  Graves  of  the  Oghams  on  the 
Bressay  stone,  which,  although  all  apparently  of  the  same  form,  were 
held  to  be  partly  in  Gaelic  and  partly  in  the  Icelandic  language.  With 
regard  to  the  suggested  attribution  of  the  monument  to  a Danish  chief, 
there  was  the  great  difficulty  of  supposing  that  such  a record  could 
have  been  erected  by  his  friends  in  their  own  letters  in  a hostile  country, 
or  that  the  Pictish  people  loould  have  preserved  the  memory  of  an 
enemy  in  the  writing  peculiar  to  them.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Skene 
would  continue  his  valuable  labours,  and  test  yet  farther  the  correspond- 
encies between  the  characters  of  the  two  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Richandson  gave  some  reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  monument 
was  a funereal  one  erected  by  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  from  Egypt. 

II.  The  next  two  papers  related  to  a sculptured  stone  recently  dug 
up  on  the  farm  of  Auchrynie,  parish  of  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire.  The 
one  was  by  Mr.  Murray,  Nethermill  of  Cruden,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Keith,  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  photographs.  The  stone  bears  some  scorings  on  the  edge  and  parts 
of  the  surface,  but  they  are  altogether  of  very  doubtful  character  and 
design. 

III.  Professor  Simpson  read  a paper  on  the  Circular  Rock-markings 
on  Stones  and  Rocks  at  Craigiehall,  Lochgilphead,  Doddington,  and 
other  localities,  of  which  many  casts  and  drawings  were  exhibited. 
The  subject,  which  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  was  treated  in  a most 
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exhaustive  manner ; and  we  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  Professor’s 
paper  will  be  forthwith  printed.  It  appeared  that  these  markings  had 
been  formed  on  sepulchral  slabs,  in  Piets’  houses,  and  on  rocks  in 
various  countries,  and  that,  although  there  were  some  varieties  of  form, 
yet  there  was  a wonderful  general  resemblance  through  the  whole.  He 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  the  work  of  a very  early 
people,  and  that  they  were  marks  of  a sacred  character. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mitchell  drew  attention  to  the  signs  used  in  Holstein  for 
various  purposes,  and  suggested  their  comparison  with  these  rock- 
markings. 

Several  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced,  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  being  the  lock  and  keys  of  the  treasure 
chest  of  the  expedition  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien  in  1690,  presented 
by  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 


YORKSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  1.  The  Hev.  Thomas  Myees  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  read  the  following  notice  of  “ The  Papyrus  of 
Nas-Khem,”  a work  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  : — 

“ The  papyrus  described  in  the  work  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  through  the  kind 
intervention  of  the  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  was  found  upon  a mummy  in  a tomb 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  The  Egyptian  government  has  latterly 
prohibited  all  excavations,  but  as  a special  favour  to  the  Prince  this  tomb  was 
allowed  to  be  opened.  What  other  objects  of  antiquity  were  found  with  the  mummy 
Mr.  Birch  in  his  description  does  not  say.  Those  papyri  whose  subject  is  religious 
are  generally  found  rolled  up,  and  deposited  either  close  to  the  skin  or  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  numerous  wrappers  of  linen  in  which  the  mummy  was  swathed,  or  ex- 
ternally on  the  breast  or  by  the  sides.  They  have  a reference  to  that  great  doc- 
trine of  Egyptian  theology,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  adventures  and 
transformations  after  quitting  the  body.  These  appear  to  have  been  described  at 
great  length  in  a work  which  in  its  most  perfect  form  extended  to  165  chapters. 
The  papyri  of  this  class,  however,  seldom  contain  more  than  a small  portion  of  the 
whole  work,  which  must  have  been  very  costly,  both  from  its  bulk  and  the  elaborate 
paintings  with  which  the  MSS.  were  adorned.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the 
emblems,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered,  by  the  hieroglyphic  legends,  is 
the  assimilation  of  the  departed  person  to  Osiris.  Osiris  was  supposed  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  the  evil  principle  Typhon,  and  restored  to  life  by  Isis  his  sister ; 
hence  he  became  the  established  emblem  of  life  after  death.  The  epithets  Qsirian 
and  Justified  are  applied  on  the  funereal  monuments  and  in  the  papyri  to  the 
deceased  person  as  a matter  of  course,  he  having  received  interment  with  religio  is 
rites;  as  the  Greeks  called  all  the  dead  by  a name  which  implied  ‘ the  happy,’ 
(Macarites).  The  papyri  were  prepared  beforehand  by  artists  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  line,  and  a blank  was  lelt  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  tomb  it  was  to  be  deposited.  And  as  we  are  familiar  with  instances  of 
tombstones  worked  over  again  and  palimpsest  brasses,  so  we  find  in  the  funeral  pa- 
pyri the  first  name  erased  and  a second  substituted.  In  a splendid  roll  exhibited 
at  the  Louvre  the  name  has  been  omitted  altogether. 

“ There  is  a general  conformity  in  all  the  papyri  of  this  class.  They  exhibit  the 
judgment  scene  before  Osiris  and  his  forty-two  assessors,  the  declaration  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  which  he  protests  his  innocence  of  all  crimes,  the  weighing  of  the  symbol 
of  his  heart  in  the  balance  before  Osiris,  his  purification  by  fire,  his  passage  through 
the  various  gates  of  the  Elysian  fields,  his  employment  in  agricultural  labour  there, 
his  embarkation  in  the  boat  of  the  Sun  on  the  celestial  river,  &c.  These  are  the 
scenes  represented  with  more  or  less  of  detail  in  the  largest  class  of  the  papyri ; in 
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others  the  soul  is  represented  as  engaged  in  various  combats  with  crocodiles,  ser- 
pents, and  monstrous  animals,  which  it  successively  overcomes. 

“ There  is  another  class  of  papyri,  to  which  that  brought  home  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  belongs.  The  Egyptians  were  perplexed,  being  ignorant  of  the  earth’s  revo- 
lution on  her  axis,  by  the  sun’s  disappearance  in  the  west  and  re-appearance  in  the 
east.  How  was  the  transit  performed  ? They  supposed  that  he  passed  underneath 
the  earth,  and  devised  a series  of  stations  which  he  successively  occupied  during  the 
hours  of  the  night.  On  this  conception  were  founded  what  were  called  Litanies  of 
the  Sun,  in  which  titles  are  ascribed  to  him  in  each  of  the  twelve  hours  of  darkness, 
accompanied  with  invocations  appropriate  to  each.  The  deceased  after  death  de- 
parted towards  the  west,  and  accompanied  the  sun  as  he  passed  through  the  sub- 
terranean regions,  and  came  again  with  him  to  the  light  when  he  reached  the  east. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  idea  meant  to  he  conveyed  was,  that 
death  was  followed  by  life,  as  darkness  is  succeeded  by  light.  Each  of  these  hours 
appears  to  have  been  represented  with  appropriate  imagery  and  descriptions, 
with  prayers. 

“ Champollion,  in  his  letters  from  Egypt,  professed  to  have  found,  at  Thebes, 
a complete  series  of  these  hours  of  the  night,  with  their  figures  and  legends ; hut 
according  to  Rosellini  this  was  one  of  the  inventions  with  which  he  condescended 
to  amuse  the  Parisians,  and  Mr.  Birch,  who  has  published  the  papyrus  brought 
home  by  the  Prince,  confesses  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  The 
papyrus,  besides,  is  much  mutilated,  and  written  by  an  ignorant  or  dishonest  scribe ; 
so  that  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  general  purport,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a correct  explanation  of  it.  It  was  executed  for  a priest  or  prophet  of  Amen-Ra,  the 
Theban  Jupiter;  his  name  was  Nas-Khem,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a female  func- 
tionary of  the  name  of  Tahesi.  Herodotus  says  that  there  were  no  priestesses  in 
the  Egyptian  temples.  This  may  be  true  as  regards  the  higher  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  and  initiation  into  its  mysteries ; but  modern  researches  have  left  no 
doubt  that  women  filled  many  ministerial  ofiices  about  the  temples.  Tahesi  was 
a singer.  The  papyrus  is  twelve  feet  in  length;  it  has  been  injured  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  hot  bitumen.  Mr.  Birch  considers  its  age  to  be  perhaps  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  near  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion  over  Egypt, 
which  began  with  the  conquest  by  Cambyses,  in  525  B.C.,  and  closed  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt  by  Alexander  in  332.  By  itself  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
intelligible,  but  the  religious  inscriptions  of  Egypt  dealt  much  in  stereotyped 
phrases  and  embleins ; so  that  by  comparison  of  this  with  more  perfect  monuments 
he  has  been  able  to  supply  some  of  its  lacunce.” 

The  Rev.  John  Kenrick  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  his  kind  present,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Trevor,  and  carried  unanimously. 


Roman  Inscription  prom  Melun.  — The  works  for  levelling  the  Place 
Notre-Dame  at  Melun  have  just  brought  to  light  some  fragments  of  bas-reliefs, 
a statuette,  and  a stone  from  an  altar  dedicated  to  Mercury  and  the  Lares  by 
the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  but  which  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  extraction. 
The  last-named  object  bears  the  following  Roman  inscription : — 

MERCVRIO.  ET.  LARIBVS. 

B.  CLAVDI.  NERO.  NI.  DRUSO. 

GERMANICO.  AVGVSTO. 

The  praetor  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  is  evidently  here  re- 
ferred to;  he  was  born  at  Rome  38  b.c.,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
This  person,  to  whom  the  Senate  gave  the  name  of  Germanicus,  was  sent  into 
Gaul  thirteen  years  before  the  Christian  era  to  suppress  a revolt  caused  by 
the  exactions  of  Licinius.  At  that  period  Melun,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  Julius  Caesar’s  sixth  campaign,  and  taken 
by  Jjabienus,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  various  articles 
now  found  have  been  placed  in  the  museum  at  Melun. 
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\Cor respondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable, 
for  publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.'] 


LAMBETH  DEGEEES. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  W.  E.  L.  in  your  March  Number  on  Lambeth  degrees 
touches  a question  which  is  of  some  antiquarian  interest,  and  was  once  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  these  degrees  were 
probably  the  attempts  made  both  in  Church  and  State,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  partly  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  papal  power  in  opposition  to  the 
Statute  of  Provisors,  by  securing  promotion  to  the  graduates  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  partly  to  advance  and  strengthen  the  Universities  themselves 
by  providing  competently  for  their  graduates.  Examples  of  the  measures  taken 
for  these  purposes  may  be  found  in  Wood’s  Antiquitates  (ed.  1674),  197,  &c., 
216,  217,  &c,,  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Concilia,  xiv.  347,  &c. ; there  are  others 
in  Wilkins,  and  among  the  official  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Beckington, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  George  Williams. 

To  evade  the  disabilities  imposed  by  these  acts  on  non-graduates,  and  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  privileges  of  graduates,  it  became  usual  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  for  clerks  who  had  not  been  educated  at  the  Universities  to 
obtain  dispensations  from  Borne,  enabling  them  to  hold  pluralities,  &c., 
and  in  some  few  recorded  cases  to  obtain  degrees  from  the  Pope,  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  were  incorporated  in  the  English  Universities  with  the 
same  rights  as  the  original  graduates. 

One  or  two  cases  of  the  incorporation  of  these  Boman  graduates  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Cambridge  records  ; e.  g.  “Prater  Steele,”  of  Borne,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1492;  “Prater  Baddyng,”  a doctor  of  Borne,  in  1497  (MS.  Lambeth, 
1133)  ; and  in  1501  “ Mr.  Cabald”  had  a grace  “ ut  admittatur  ad  eundem 
gradum  in  quo  stat  Bomsc.”  It  seems  more  probable  that  these  degrees  were 
granted  by  the  Pope  as  a part  of  his  ordinary  power,  than  in  any  connexion 
with  a University  ; for  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  was  at  this  time  exer- 
cised by  other  bodies  than  the  Universities,  as  by  the  Counts  Palatine 
{Comites  Palatini  Later anenses),  who  also  could  confer  the  power  of  making 
notaries  by  faculty.  (See  the  seventh  Decretal,  lib.  iii.  tit.  iv.,  and  Battely’s 
Somner’s  Canterbury,  part  i.,  App.,  59,  and  Du  Cange,  sub  voce  Comes  Pa- 
latinus).  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Borne  for  these  degrees ; 
the  power  to  confer  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  legates.  Many  examples 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Ballarium,  and  one  instance  may  suffice  here. 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Bull  of  Legation  (Rymer,  xiii.  739)  allows  him  the  power, 
“quascunque  personas,  sufficientes  tamen  et  idoneas,  volentes  ad  doctoratus, 
seu  licentiaturse,  aut  Baccalaureatus  in  utroque  vel  altero  J urium,  et  ad  magis- 
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tratus  tarn  in  Theologia  quam  in  Artibus  et  Medicina  vel  alios  gradus  pro- 
movendi.” 

The  statute  of  25  Henry  YHT.  c.  21,  invests  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  power  to  grant  all  manner  such  licences,  dispensations,  compositions, 
faculties,  grants,  receipts,  delegacies,  &c.,  as  heretofore  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  had  and  obtained  from  Rome.  (See  Mr.  Workard’s  letter  in  the  April 
Number.) 

Degrees  are  not  specified  in  this  transfer  of  authority,  but  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  included  in  the  iexm  faculties.  Bishop  Gibson  {Codex,  &c.,  ed. 
1713,  p.  105)  has  the  following  note  on  the  subject 

Among  the  other  heads  in  which  faculties  had  been  customarily  grantable,  and 
were  now  made  grantable  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  virtue  of  this  act, 
we  find  in  the  said  Book  of  Taxation  (see  § xi.)  the  two  that  follow : — ‘ Creatio 
Doctorum  in  quacunque  facultate,  £4.  Creatio  aliorum  graduatorum  in  quacunque 
facultate,  £4.’  IVbich  power  as  it  bath  not  been  abrogated  or  touched  by  any 
succeeding  law,  so  hath  it  been  exercised  by  the  successive  archbishops  as  a right 
vested  in  their  see,  by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Parliament,  to  which  autho- 
rity as  conveyed  by  this  act  special  reference  is  made  in  the  body  of  every  faculty 
that  is  granted  upon  this  head.” 

The  right  thus  conferred,  or  presumed  to  be  conferred,  was  exercised  by  the 
archbishops  apparently  without  objection  until  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  was 
disputed,  and  made  the  subject  of  a lawsuit.  Gastrell,  Bishop  of  Chester,  refused 
to  admit  Samuel  Peploe,  a B.D,  of  Lambeth,  to  theWardenship  of  Manchester 
College.  The  cause  was  tried  first  at  Lancaster  Assizes,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1722.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Archbishop’s  right  was  conducted  with 
great  learning  and  research.  The  notes  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  may  be 
found  among  Bishop  Chandler’s  papers,  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Add.  6489.  The  hearing 
occupied  fifteen  hours.  “A  prescriptive  right  was  made  out  to  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  a statutable  right  also  so  far  as  there  was  occasion  to  go  into  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  jury  of  gentlemen  gave  a verdict  to  the  right  in 
general,  without  fixing  it  on  any  single  foot.”  (MS.  Lambeth,  1133.)  It  was 
then  carried  by  appeal  before  the  King’s  Bench,  and  there  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Archbishop’s  right.  May  22,  1725.  (Notes  and  Queries,  iii.  276.)  This 
case  is  referred  to  by  Blackstone,  Comm.,  i.  381,  (ed.  1829).  He  quotes  it 
as  “ The  Bishop  of  Chester’s  case,  Oxon.  1721.”  This  I have  not  seen. — 
So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  right. 

The  status  of  the  Lambeth  graduates  was  always  rather  unsettled,  and  the 
few  who  are  mentioned  as  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  received  that  honour 
with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  construed  into  a precedent.  Baker 
(MS.  42,  pp.  136,  137,  140,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge)  objects  to 
the  practice  of  admitting  them  ad  eundem,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  University,  and,  moreover,  expressly  guarded  against  by  the 
oath  taken  by  the  inceptors  in  every  faculty,  viz.  “ Jurabis  quod  extra  istam 
Universitatem,  nusquam  prseterquam  Oxoniis  in  ilia  facultate  incipies,  nec  con- 
senties  ut  aliquis  alibi  in  Anglia  incipiens  hie  pro  doctore  vel  magistro  in  ilia 
facultate  habeatur.”  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  Woods  Fasti  any 
mention  of  a Lambeth  graduate.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  list  of 
degrees,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  were  generally  conferred  on  members  of  the  Universities. 

The  right  of  conferring  degrees  was  exercised  by  Archbishop  Cramner  as 
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early  as  1539.  In  that  year  he  commissioned  Bishop  Rugg  of  Norwieh  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Eligins  Ferrers.  He  instructs  him 
in  the  commission  to  proceed  in  the  business  with  two  other  D.D.’s  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Bishop,  “ si  eum  ad  gradum  antedictum  suscipiendum,  prsevio 
examine  debito,  habilem  reperietis.”  Accordingly  in  the  Act  of  execution 
they  represent  “quia  per  debitam  examinationem  comperimus  et  invenimus 
memoratum  E.  P.  ad  gradum  doctoratus  in  facultate  Theologia  suscipiendum 
habilem  dignum  et  idoneum.”  (MS.  Lambeth,  1133.)  The  documents  connected 
with  this  transaction  were  adduced  in  Peploe’s  case,  and  copies  of  them  are  in 
Bp.  Chandler’s  MS.  B.  Mus.  Add.  6189. 

Very  few  instances  are  to  be  found  of  Lambeth  degrees  granted  before  the 
Restoration.  The  records  of  the  Faculty  OiEce  supply  none,  and  the  search 
made,  in  the  Peploe  case,  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  in  which  by  the  25  Henry  YIII. 
c.  21,  these  faculties  are  required  to  be  enrolled,  disclosed  only  two  or  three. 
I have  searched  also  the  Dispensation  Rolls  at  the  Record  Office,  which  extend 
from  1597  to  1611,  and  have  found  but  one  case,  that  of  John  Hillyard. 
The  Cambridge  records  supply  two  or  three  more. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Faculty  Office  are  two  paper  books  marked  A and  B, 
which  contain  memoranda  of  the  dispensations,  creations  of  notaries,  marriage 
licences,  licences  of  non-residence,  of  eating  meat  in  Lent,  of  commendams,  &c., 
from  1513  to  1518,  and  from  1567  to  1591  respectively.  The  only  case  which 
I have  found  in  them  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  adduced 
in  the  Peploe  case  from  them,  I suppose  it  to  be  the  only  one — is  an  admission 
by  Cranmer,  of  George  Broke,  B.A.,  of  the  University  of  Venice,  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a B.A.  in  England,  and  to  equality  with  other  graduates. 

Archbishop  Parker  granted  the  degree  of  B.D.  to  one  Blage : the  form  of  the 
act  was  adduced  in  Peploe’s  case,  from  a MS.  of  Bishop  Pearson,  in  the 
Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A copy  of  this  form  will  be  found  in  the 
Chandler  MS. 

The  list  of  degrees  before  the  Restoration  is  then  as  follows  : — 

1539,  Feb.  17.  Eligius  Ferrers,  D.D. 

1544,  Dec.  6.  George  Broke,  B.A.  of  Venice,  ad  eundem. 

1559—1575.  Blage,  B.D. 

1615,  Mar.  14.  Samuel  Purchas,  M.A.,  made  B.D. 

1617,  Nov.  20.  John  Hillyard,  M.A.,  made  B.D. 

1619,  June  28.  William  Neile,  M.A. 

1635,  Dec.  9.  Edward  Layfield,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  made  B.D. 

All  these  were  adduced  in  Peploe’s  case.  Purchas,  the  author  of  “ The  Pil- 
grims,” is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  the  Fasti  as  a Cambridge  man,  and  by 
Baker  and  Cole  in  their  “ Cambridge  Collections.” 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  list  is  perfect,  the  loss  of  one  book  in 
the  Faculty  Office  being  supplied  by  the  list  adduced  in  the  Peploe  case,  1660 
to  1716.  By  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the  Faculty  Office  I am  enabled  to 
furnish  you  with  a copy  of  the  list  from  1660  to  the  present  day. — I am,  &c., 

Navestoclc,  April  9.  William  Stubbs. 
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Juxon  (1660,  Sept.  3 — 1663,  June  4). 

Degree 

conferred. 


1660,  Nov.  24.  John  Sudbury,  M. A.  D.D. 

Dec.  24.  Wm.  Braborne,  M.A.  Oxon., 

Chap,  to  the  Archbishop  D.D. 

1661,  Sept.  24.  Robert  Sanderson  LL.B. 

1662,  Feb.  23.  Peter  Berkenhead,  B.A.  M.A. 

1663,  May  11.  William  Fyffe,  M.A.  Trin. 

Coll.  Oxon.  M.D. 


May  12.  Edm.  Freeman,  alias  King, 
incorp.  at  Cambridge  1671,  Oct.  5 M.B. 

Sheldon,  (1663,  Aug.  31—1677,  Nov.  9). 
1663,  Sept.  9.  Policarp  Dakyn,  M.B. 


of  Derby  M.D. 

Sept.  17.  Alexander  Cheeke  LL.B. 

Sept.  21.  John  Clements  LL.B. 

Sept.  22.  Edward  Exton  LL.B, 

Sept.  24,  Robert  Thompson  LL.B. 

Sept.  30.  John  Randolph,  M.A.,  R,  of 
Leverington  D.D. 

Oct.  7.  John  Pell,  M.A.,  Ch.  to  Abp.  D.D. 
Oct.  31.  Robert  Thoroton,  M.A.  M.D. 

1664,  Feb.  4.  John  Selleck,  M.A.,  Archd, 

of  Bath  D.D, 

March  15.  George  Cary,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  Exeter.  D.D. 

May  2.  Wm.  Hawkins,  M.A,  Ch.  Ch. 

Oxon.  D.D, 

Oct.  25.  John  Pritchett,  M.A.  D.D. 

1668,  June  17.  John  Dryden,  Esq.  M.A. 

1671,  Jan.  3.  Laurence  Seddon,  B.D. 

Brasenose  Coll.  D.D. 

1672,  Oct.  22.  Antony  Saunders  D.D. 

1674,  Aug.  19.  Samuel  Woodford,  B.A. 

Wadham  Coll.  D.D. 

1675,  April  9.  Wm.  Rosewell,  M.A.  M.D. 

Nov.  8.  Wm.  Harrison,  M.A.  Wad- 

ham  Coll.  D.D. 

Dec.  7.  John  Eachard,  M.A.  Cath.  H.  B.D. 

Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canteriury,  sede  vacante. 

1677,  Nov.  21.  Robt.  Taylor,  St.John’s, 

Oxon.  M.A. 

Dec.  10.  John  Blow,  of  Newark  Mus.Doc. 
Dec.  11.  James  Clifford,  Succentor  of 
St.  Paul’s  M.A. 

Sancroft  (1678,  Jan.  27—1691,  Feb.  1). 

1678,  Feb.  1.  Gabriel  Towerson,  M.A. 

AU  Souls  D.D. 

Feb.  5.  Wm.  Shippen,  M.A.  Univ.  D.D. 
Feb.  6.  Francis  Barnard,  incorporated 
at  Cambridge  M.D. 

Feb.  9.  John  Newell,  Alban  Hall  M.A. 
March  9.  Peter  Dent,  Trinity,  Camb. 

incorp.  at  Camb.  1681,  March  18  M.B. 
May  13.  Sam.  Bishop,  M.A.  Ch.  Ch.  D.D. 
May  25.  Geo.  Thorpe,  B.D.,  Ch.  to  Abp.  D.D. 
June  4.  Geo.  Speed,  Magdalen  Hall  M.A. 
June  28.  Thos.  Comber,  M.A.  Sidney 
Coll.  D.D. 

1680,  Sept.  29.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bp.  of 

Sarum  1689  D.D. 

Nov.  1.  Wm.  Batty,  M.A.,  Ch.  to  the 
I I 


Degree 

conferred. 


King,  incorporated  at  Cambridge 
1681,  June  22  D.D. 

1680,  June  4.  John  St.  John  LL.D. 

1685,  Nov.  12.  Wm.  Stanley,  Master  of 
Corpus,  Camb.,  incorp.  at  Camb. 

1694,  Jan.  18  D.D. 

Dec.  6.  John  Marshall  LL.B. 

Tillotson  (1691,  April  23—1694,  Nov.  22). 

1691,  June  8.  William  Talbot,  M.A.  D.D. 

June  25.  William  Walmsley  LL.B. 

July  2.  Thomas  Hobbs  M.D. 

July  3.  James  Barker  M.A. 

Aug.  13.  John  Patrick,  M.A.  D.D. 

Nov.  19.  Ralph  Barker,  Ch.  to  Abp.  D.D. 
Dec.  7.  Robert  Hooke  M.D. 

Dec.  21.  Thomas  Manningham,  M.A.  D.D. 

1692,  March  3.  Caleb  Coatsworth  M.D. 


1693,  Mar.  27.  Jonathan  Blagrave,  M.A.  D.D. 
Tenison  (1694,  Dec.  6—1715,  Dec.  14). 


1695,  Jan.  18.  Thomas  Green,  S.T.B., 

incorp.  at  Cambridge  1695  D.D. 

Jan.  18.  John  Knighton  D.D. 

Feb.  4.  John  Woodward,  incorp.  at 
Cambridge  1695  M.D. 

Feb.  8.  Edward  Gee  D.D. 

March  27.  Richard  Willis,  Bp.  of 
Gloucester,  1715  D.D. 

April  16.  Michael  Geddes  LL.D. 

June  6.  Francis  Bragge  LL.B. 

1696,  Sept.  22,  John  Robinson,  Bp.  of 

Bristol  1710  D.D, 

1697,  March  3.  Edward  Tenison  LL.B. 

1698,  Jan.  10.  John  Wilson  LL.D. 

May  16.  Edward  Vernon  M.A. 

1700,  Jan.  26.  George  Nevell  LL.B. 

1701,  Sept.  1.  Thomas  Waite  LL.B. 

Nov.  26.  John  Crompton  M.D. 

1702,  June  18.  Edm.  Gibson,  Librarian 

at  Lambeth,  Bp.  of  London  1723  D.D. 

May  13.  John  Moore  LL.B. 

July  22.  Richard  Knipe  M.A. 

1704,  Feb.  1.  Thomas  Hayley,  B.A.  M.A. 

1705,  Nov.  29.  William  Lloyd  D.D. 

1706,  July  10.  John  Harris  D.D. 

1707,  Feb,  18.  John  Benbrigg  M.D. 

May  5.  Posthumus  Smith  LL.B. 

1708,  March  9.  Wm  Wotton,  S.T.B.  D.D. 

April  13.  Richard  West  D.D. 

July  6.  Joseph  Barton  M.A. 

1711,  June  5.  Dormer  Parkhurst  LL.B. 

1712,  May  17,  James  Jones  M.A. 

June  23.  William  Pearson,  M.A.  LL.D. 

1714,  April  23.  Edward  Tenison,  Bp.  of 

Ossory  1731  D.D. 

April  26.  Charles  Talbot,  B.A.  Oxon.  LL.B. 

Oct.  1.  Timothy  Goodwin  D.D. 

1715,  Aug.  4.  Richard  Rider  LL.B. 

Wake  (1716,  Jan.  16-1737,  Jan.  24). 

1716,  Jan,  26.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bp. 

of  Winchester  1734  D.D. 
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Degree 

conferred. 


Jan.  28.  Lancelot  Blackburn,  M.A. 

Oxon.,  Abp.  of  York  1724  D.D. 

June  26.  Thos.  Bowers,  M.A.  Camb., 

Bp.  of  Chichester  1722  D.D. 

June  28.  David  Trimmell,  M.A.  D.D. 

July  3.  Thos.  Cranmer,  of  Mitcham  M.D. 
July  3.  Richard  Ibbetson  D.D. 

July  23.  William  Whitfield  D.D. 

Nov.  27.  Thomas  Tullie,  M.A.  LL.D. 

1717,  Jan.  14.  Henry  Downes  D.D. 

1718,  March  10.  Sam.  Peploe,  Warden 

of  Manchester,  and  Bp.  of  Chester  B.D. 

1720,  March  19.  Daniel  Hill  D.D. 

April  28.  Chas.  Cobb,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll. 

Oxon.,  Abp.  of  Dublin  1742  D.D. 

June  28.  Wm.  Bradshaw,  M.  A.,  Preb. 

of  Canterbury  D.D. 

Sept.  28.  Wm.  Birch,  Chanc.  of  Wore.  D.D. 

1721,  Jan.  16.  Samuel  Lisle,  M.A.,  R.  of 

St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Bp.  of  Norwich  D.D. 
March  27.  John  Henry  Ott,  Librarian 
at  Lambeth  M.A. 

1722,  Aug.  10.  Charles  Lambe  D.D. 

1723,  June  24.  Rich.  Chicheley,  M.A., 

Sec.  to  the  Abp.  LL.B. 

1724,  Jan.  8.  John  Gilbert,  M.A.,  Abp. 

of  York  1757  LL.D. 

March  5.  Chas.  Naylor,  M.A.,  Chan. 

dioc.  Sarum  LL.D. 

March  12.  James  Horner  M.A. 

June  1.  Zachary  Pearce,  M.A.  Camb., 

Bp.  of  Rochester  1756  D.D. 

Oct.  6.  Edward  Wake,  M.A.  Oxon.  D.D. 

1725,  Feb,  13.  Dennis  Payne,  R.  of 

Aberley  M.A. 

May  26.  Rd.  Lardner,  Middle  Temple  LL.B. 
Nov.  20.  John  Walker,  M.A.  Camb., 

Chap,  to  the  Abp.  B.D. 

1726,  Oct.  22.  James  Stillingfieet,  M.A.  D.D. 

1727,  March  10.  George  Pfenning,  Dean 

of  Carlisle  LL.D. 

1728,  Feb.  — . Richd.  Chicheley,  LL.B.  LL.D. 

Feb.  2.  John  Heber,  Oxford  M.A. 

Feb.  13.  JohnNewey,  M.A.  Oxford  D.D. 
June  5.  William  Ayerst,  B.D.,  Preb. 

of  Canterbury  D.D. 

1729,  March  14.  Stephen  Sleeth,  King’s 

College,  Camb.  M.A. 

1731,  Feb.  27.  Mordecai  Cary,  Bp.  of 

Clonfert  1733  D.D. 

Sept.  9.  John  Howell,  of  Isleworth  M.D. 
Nov.  11.  Wm.  Pownall,  Cambridge  LL.B. 

1732,  May  10.  Richard  Bundy,  M.A.  D.D. 

1733,  Feb.  12.  Nathanael  Lancaster, 

Chap,  to  Prince  Frederick  D.D. 

March  9.  John  Baron,  M.A.  Camb.  D.D. 
Nov.  7.  Peter  Maurice,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  Bangor  D.D. 

1734,  Jan.  15.  Robt.  Bolton,  M.A.  Oxford  LL.D. 

1735,  May  20.  John  Abbot,  New  Coll. 

Oxford  M.A. 

1736,  July  26.  JohnMetcalfe, M.A.  Camb.  LL.D. 

Potter  (1737,  Pel.  28—1747,  Oct.  10). 

1737,  Aug.  17.  John  Billingsley  M.A. 

1738,  Jan.  21.  Rich.  Chandler,  Oxford  M.A. 
Gent.  Mao.  1864,  T. 


Degree 

conferred. 


April  10.  Robert  Eyton,  M.A.  Camb.  D.D. 

1739,  April  3.  George  England  M.A. 

1741,  May  1.  Richard  Bullock,  M.A.  D.D. 

May  2.  Samuel  Shuckford  D.D. 

1742,  March  15.  John  Jones,  Trin.  Coll. 

Camb.  M.A. 

1747,  June  3.  James  Cawthorn,  Clare 

Hall,  Camb.  M.A. 


Oct.  8.  Thos.  Potter, M.A. Ch.Ch.Oxf.  LL.D. 
Herring  (1747—1757,  March  13). 


1748,  Jan.  4.  Johnlloadley,  C.C.C.  Camb.  LL.D. 

1749,  Jan.  14.  Edw.  Cresset,  M.A.  Trin. 

Coll.  Oxford,  Bp.  of  Llandaff  1749  D.D. 
Feb.  6.  Roger  Comberbach,  of  Chester  LL.B. 
June  2.  John  Head,  M.A.  Archd. 
of  Canterbury  D.D. 

1750,  April  18.  Robert  Brereton,  Trin. 

Coll.  Camb.  LL.B. 

Sept.  7.  John  Aylmer,  Univ.  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A. 

1751,  April  11.  Hugh  Hughes,  M.A. 

Oxford,  Dean  of  Bangor  D.D. 

April  22.  Wm.  Herring,  M.A.  Camb.  D.D. 
April  22.  John  Sam.  Hill,  M.A.  Camb.  D.D. 
May  1.  Francis  Hender  Foote,  Chap. 

to  Lord  Chesterfield  LL.B. 

July  1.  John  Thomas,  M.A.  Camb., 

R.  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill  D.D. 

July  19.  Samuel  Salter,  M.A.  Camb., 

Canon  of  Norwich  D.D. 

Oct.  4.  Thomas  Gyll,  of  Durham  M.A. 
Nov.  4.  Thos.  Lewis,  Jesus  Coll.  Oxf.  M.A. 
Nov.  6.  Peter  Johnson,  B.A.  Ch.  Ch. 

Oxford  M.A. 

1753,  March  9.  Thomas  Birch  D.D. 

May  14.  Abraham  le  Moine  D.D. 

1754,  Jan.  10.  Wm.  Warburton,  M.A., 

Preb.  of  Glouc.,  Bp.  of  Glouc.  1760  D.D. 

Jan.  10.  John  Coulter,  R.  of  Foxearth, 

Essex  M.A. 

March  5.  Ferdinando  Warner,  R.  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Queenhithe  LL.D. 


1755,  Jan.  8.  Richard  Blackett  Jekyll  M.A. 
April  7.  Mark  Hildesley,  M.A.,  R.  of 
Hitchin,  Bp,  of  Sodor  and  Man  1755  D.D. 
May  29.  Richard  Dayrell,  R,  of  Lil- 


lingston  Dayrell  D.D. 

Aug.  27.  William  Worcester  Wilson  M.A. 
Sept.  1.  John  Jortin,  R.  of  St.  Dun- 
stan  in  the  East  D.D. 

Sept.  4.  George  Jubb,  B.D.,  Chap,  to 
the  Abp.  D.D. 

Oct.  31.  John  Pery,  M.A.  Oxford, 

Chap,  to  the  Abp.  D.D. 

1756,  April  14.  Joseph  Payne  M.A. 

May  19.  William  Langhorne  M.A. 

July  14.  John  Pettingal,  M.A.  Jesus 

Coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1728  D.D. 

Sept.  4.  John  Osborne,  R.of  New  timber  M.A, 
Nov.  29.  Cutts  Barton,  M.A.,  R.  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  D.D. 

Nov.  29.  Thomas  Holme  LL.B, 

Dec.  4.  John  Hawkesworth  LL.D. 

1757,  Jan.  1.  Lionel  Seaman,  M.A.,  Arch. 

of  Taunton  D.D. 

4 H 
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Hutton  (1757—1758,  March  19). 

Degree 

conferred. 


1757,  Sept.  8.  Robert  <5ill)ert,  M.A.  D.D. 

Seeker  (1758—1768,  Aug.  3). 

1758,  Aug.  2.  John  Davis,  M.A.  D.D. 

Aug.  2.  William  Tattan,  M.A.  D.D. 

Aug.  3.  Robert  Adkin  M.A. 

1759,  May 26.  Jas.  Pitcairn,  M.A. Glasgow  LL.B. 

1760,  June  30.  William  MuiTay,  M.A. 

St.  John’s,  Cambridge  D.D. 

1761,  May  18.  Denisnn  Cumberland,  M.A.  D.D. 

1762,  June  1.  Geo.  Seeker,  M.A.  Ch.  Ch., 

Chap,  to  the  Abp.  D.D. 

1763,  May  6.  Reeve  Ballard,  M.A.,  Preb. 

of  Westminster  D.D. 

1764,  Aug.  21.  Nicolas  Halhead,  of 

Durham  LL.B. 

Sept.  18.  James  Ford  M.D. 

1766,  May  16.  Heneage  Dering,  Dean 

of  Ripon  D.D. 

June  4.  Richard  Sutton,  M.A.  D.D. 

June  12.  Tomlinson  Bunting,  Esq.  of 

York  LL.B. 

Sept.  13.  Henry  Burrough  LL.D. 

1767,  June  15.  Thomas  Knowles,  M.A.  D.D. 

1768,  April  28.  Lionel  Place,  of  York  LL.B. 


Cornwallis  (1768—1783,  March  19). 

1768,  Dec.  23.  John  Crookhall,  B.A. 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford 

1769,  Sept.  6.  John  James  Majendie 

1770,  Feb.  21.  Joseph  Matthew 
Sept.  6.  Bennett  Storer 
Sept.  6.  Richard  Palmer 
Sept.  6.  John  Benson,  M.A. 

Dec.  24.  John  Arnold 

1771,  Feb.  21.  Fred.  Wollaston,  LL.B. 
June  12.  Peirson  Lloyd,  M.A. 

Nov.  9.  Richard  George  Robinson 


Degree 

conferred. 


1772,  Aug.  13.  Joseph  Banks  LL.B. 

July  27.  Mark  Foster  M.A. 

Nov.  27.  Peter  Pinnell,  M.A.  D.D. 

1773,  May  13.  Nicolas  Corsellis  M.A. 

June  7.  Samuel  Berdmore,  M.A.  D.D. 

Aug.  10.  Edmund  Burton  M.A. 

1774,  June  28.  John  Jekyll  LL.D. 

1775,  May  23.  Wm.  Bromley  Cadogan, 

B.A.  M.A. 

May  30.  Richard  Stoup  LL.B. 

July  22.  Nicolas  Wakeham  D.D. 

1776,  Oct.  27.  John  Lord  Monson  LL.D. 

Dec.  11.  George  Hay  ter  M.A. 

1777,  July  3.  James  Parish  LL.B. 

July  26.  Richard  Lucas  D.D. 

1778,  Jan.  5.  William  Langford,  M.A.  D.D. 

Feb.  18.  East  Apthorpe,  M.A.  Jesus 

Coll.  Camb.  D.D. 

Sept.  1.  Charles  Walker  M.A. 

1779,  Feb.  16.  William  Ramsden,  M.A. 

Jesus  Coll.  Camb.,  Master  of  Char- 
terhouse D.D. 

May  20.  Matthew  Thompson  M.A. 

1780,  Feb.  19.  John  Jones  M.A. 

March  1.  Peter  Bowlby  D.D. 

April  27.  Thos.  Exon,  C.C.C.  Camb.  M.A. 

Nov.  26.  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  LL.D. 

1781,  Jan.  30.  William  Morice,  M.A,  D.D. 

Feh.  16.  Thomas  Carwardine  M.A. 

April  23.  Richard  Snowe  M.A. 

May  9.  James  Smith  M.A. 

Dec.  1.  James  Ramsay  M.A. 

Dec.  11.  Joseph  Spooner  M.A. 

Dec.  17.  John  Hodgson,  Esq.  M.A. 

1782,  April  12.  Joseph  Hudson  D.D. 

June  8.  David  Bayford,  of  Lewes  M.D. 

July  24.  Osmond  Beauvoir,  M.A.  D.D. 

July  24.  Thomas  Vyner,  LL.B.  LL.D. 


M.A. 

D.D. 

M.A. 

D.D. 

D.D. 

D.D. 

D.D. 

LL.D. 

D.D. 

LL.B. 


{To  he  continued^ 


THE  NEWTON  STONE. 


Sir, — In  your  last  Number  (p.  494) 
you  have  given  a report  of  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
at  which  Mr.  Alex.  Thomson  gave  an  ac- 
count of  various  attempts  to  explain  the 
inscription  on  the  Newton  stone  I will 
ask  your  permission  to  make  a correc- 
tion in  Mr.  Thomson’s  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  which  this  in- 
scription was  brought  forward,  was  held 
at  Cambridge  the  year  before  last,  and 
not  at  Oxford.  There  were  there  ex- 
hibited a cast  of  the  part  of  the  stone 
containing  the  inscription,  and  a draw- 
ing of  the  latter;  and  I then  pointed 


• See  also  the  present  Number,  p.  629. 


out  on  this  drawing  how  evidently  the 
first  letters  were  acit,  evidently  the  re- 
mains of  Me  jacit  (the  latter  was  the 
usual  form  of  the  word  on  these  in- 
scriptions) ; that  it  appeared  equally 
evident  that  the  second  line  was  the 
name  constantinus  ; that  in  a line 
helow  might  he  traced  the  word  pilitjs  ; 
and  that  it  belonged  to  a class  of  early 
inscriptions  which  are  not  unknown  to 
the  antiquaries  of  this  island.  Simonides 
did  not  say  that  the  letters  of  the  in- 
scription were  Greek,  nor  did  he,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  make  any  re- 
mark upon  it  at  all ; but  after  I had 
spoken,  a friend  of  Simonides,  who  sat 
by  him  and  acted  as  his  interpreter, 
rose  up  and  said,  in  the  intention  of 
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confirming  me,  that  the  inscription  no 
sooner  caught  the  eye  of  his  friend  Si- 
monides on  first  entering  the  room,  than 
the  latter  remarked  that  the  second  line 
was  plainly  the  word  constantintjs. 

I have  received  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  this  stone  and  its  inscription, 
I presume  one  of  those  alluded  to  in 
your  report,  but  I hardly  recognise  in 
it  the  inscription  exhibited  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  I will  explain  to  you  wby. 
In  the  photograph,  the  inscription  comes 
out  boldly  in  very  white  and  well  de- 
fined letters  on  the  dark  ground  of  the 
stone.  I can  only  account  for  this  by 
supposing  that,  before  the  photograph 
was  taken,  somebody  had  been  employed 
to  paint  the  characters  white,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  distinct.  Now  any 
one  who  has  the  least  experience  of 
these  inscribed  stones  knows  how  very 
indistinct  the  outlines  of  the  letters 
have  often  become  through  the  rubbing 
and  wear  of  the  stones  on  which  they 
were  cut,  and  what  long  and  close  study, 
with  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it 
requires  to  make  them  out  satisfactorily. 
In  many  cases  a photograph  itself  is 
only  an  imperfect  aid,  because  you  only 
get  the  light  upon  the  stone  in  one 
direction.  Such,  as  far  as  I remember 
the  cast  of  the  stone,  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  letters  in  the  Newton  in- 
scription. Now  it  must  be  perfectly 
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clear  to  everybody  that  if  any  individual 
who  cannot  read  such  an  inscription, 
undertakes  to  paint  the  letters  in  order 
to  make  them  distinct,  the  result  will 
be  an  inscription  in  characters  of  his 
own  invention,  and  not  in  those  of  the 
original.  In  fact  the  chance  of  de- 
ciphering it  correctly  will  be  very  greatly 
lessened.  If,  therefore,  my  surmise  be 
correct,  this  photograph  is  worse  than 
worthless,  and  I would  suggest  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  every 
trace  of  paint  from  the  stone,  and  then, 
when  a good  light  is  upon  the  face  of 
the  stone,  a careful  photograph  might 
be  made.  It  would  be  perhaps  well  to 
have  two,  taken  severally  with  the  light 
falling  on  the  stone  from  a different 
direction ; but  no  photograph  will  be  so 
satisfactory  as  an  ocular  examination  of 
the  stone  itself, 

I have  not  made  a study  of  this  class 
of  inscriptions,  and  therefore  will  not 
undertake  to  decipher  the  inscription  on 
the  Newton  stone ; but  I would  suggest 
that  if,  instead  of  being  carried  to  Italy 
and  Germany,  a good  copy  of  it,— -a  cast 
would  be  best,  — were  sent  to  Prof. 
Westwood  at  Oxford,  who  has  studied 
them  with  the  greatest  success,  he  would 
be  able  to  give  a much  more  satisfactory 
account  of  it. — I am,  &c. 

Thomas  Weight. 


BETBUR. 


SiE, — In  answer  to  Dr.  Keller’s 
query  whether  his  Alemannic  hetbur 
is  to  be  found  in  English  local  nomen- 
clature our  first  impressions  incline  us 
to  answer  No.  We  would  not  offer 
a negative  answer  to  such  a question 
on  the  strength  of  our  knowledge  of  so 
large  and  varied  a field  as  that  of  Eng- 
lish local  names,  but  we  tbink  we  can 
in  the  present  instance  offer  a presump- 
tive argument  against  the  probability 
of  such  a name  being  discovered  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  The  word  bed,  which 
signified  ‘ table,’  ‘ altai',  ‘ couch,’  &c.,  in 
many,  perhaps  all  the  dialects,  was  al 


ways  in  Britain,  as  far  as  we  know, 
compounded  with  vig,  ‘ idol,’  ‘ temple,’ 
when  it  was  used  to  signify  altar.  The 
various  Saxon  forms  for  ‘ altar  ’ are, 
wih-bedd,  wig-bedd,  wefod,  iveofod. 

If  the  simple  bed  was  ever  used  in 
this  island  in  such  a sense  as  to  make 
a local  betbur  possible,  it  would  not 
have  had  the  same  chances  of  prolong- 
ing its  existence  here,  as  where  German 
was  spoken.  When  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  bed  was  forgotten,  it  wmuld 
in  a German  district  naturally  slide  into 
the  association  which  is  attached  to  the 
first  syllable  in  betJiaus,  viz.  ‘prayer,’ 
and  this  would  prove,  as  doubtless  it  has 
proved,  a means  of  preserving  the  ori. 


*>  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1864,  p.  329, 
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ginal  from  decay.  Now  in  this  country, 
though  we  had  the  verb  hinc  gehhidan, 
‘ to  pray,^  and  in  Middle  English  we 
read  of  hedesm&n,  and  we  still  hear  of 
the  lidding  prayer,  yet  this  root  was 
never  in  our  country  in  a position  to 
come  to  the  succour  of  a betbur,  sup- 
posing any  such  to  have  existed  and  to 
he  in  danger  of  extinction.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  analogue  to  this 
may  have  existed  in  England,  dating 
from  the  heathen  period,  and  prior  to 
the  general  use  of  the  compound  wig- 
bed,  but  if  so,  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
disfigured  by  this  time. 

But  little  as  we  hope  to  find  betbur 
at  all,  in  any  shape,  in  this  country, 
we  must  suppose  it  likely  that  some 
names  are  still  extant  which  represent 
the  same  idea.  In  searching  for  such, 
we  recur  to  our  old  friends,  or,  as  they 
might  be  rather  called  for  the  trouble 
they  have  caused  us,  our  old  enemies, 
the  family  of  wicJc,  wich,  &c.,  which  we 
are  now  convinced  is  no  natural  family 
at  all,  but  a heterogeneous  assemblage 


of  widely  various  words  drawn  together, 
and  blended  into  confusion  through  a 
similarity  of  general  form.  One  of  the 
words  which  has  contributed  to  form 
that  motley  group  we  imagine  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  wih  or  wig,  i.e.  ‘ idol,* 
or  ‘ temple.* 

To  instance  some  names  in  which  this 
element  may  possibly  have  entered,  we 
would  cite  from  Cod.  Dipl.,  34  Uuic- 
hold;  227  Wicholdj  685  and  1366 
Wicford  j 1298  Wicgestan ; 1051  Wice- 
hrgeg.  It  seems  to  us  not  improbable, 
that  in  some  of  these,  the  element  wih 
may  be  present,  and  none  of  them  more 
likely  than  Wicold,  which  might  very 
plausibly  be  interpreted  as  the  ‘idol’s 
building,*  or  ‘ sacred  edifice.*  In  Wig- 
borough,  Essex,  wic,  ‘ camp,*  would  seem 
more  in  place ; hut  in  Wiggenhall,  Nor- 
folk, Wiggenholt,  Sussex,  Wighill, 
Yorkshire,  Wigtoft,  Lincolnshire,  &c., 
vig,  ‘ idol,*  ‘ fane,*  is  as  reasonable  as 
any  other  source  we  know  of. 

I am,  &c.  *** 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  THACKWELL  FAMILY. 


[The  following  Pedigree  has  been 
supplied  by  a member  of  the  Thackwell 
family ; and  in  inserting  it  we  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  similar  commu- 
nications, properly  authenticated,  will 
always  be  very  acceptable.] 

The  family  of  Thackwell  has  been 
seated  in  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Oxford,  and  Gloucester  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  name  at  an  early  period 
was  variously  written  as  Thekell,  Thei- 
kell.  Tick  ell,  &c.  The  present  orthography 
is  found  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
William  Thackwell,  Gent.,  who  was 
Marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  spelled  his 
name  as  it  is  now  written. 

Pedigeee. 

William  Thackwell,  Gent.,  Marshal  of 
the  Admiralty,  died  1565,  having  had 
two  .sons,  Edward  and  Thomas.  This 
Thomas  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John. 

The  elder  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
'I’liackwell,  born  in  1579,  matriculated 


at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  1598- 
9,  and  was  Vicar  of  Waterperry,  Oxon., 
in  1607.  He  married,  1st,  a daughter 
of  — D’Ahitot,  Esq.,  of  Redmarley 
D’Abitot;  and  2ndly,  Jane,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Bowley,  Gent.,  of  the  Wells, 
near  Bromyard,  and  died  Vicar  of  Wa- 
terperry, 26th  July,  1668,  having  had 
issue, — 

1.  William,  mar.  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  — Dayrell,  Esq.,  of  Lil- 
lingstone  Dayrell,  Bucks.,  and 
died  in  1693,  aged  72,  having 
had  issue, — Dayrell,  born  in  1660, 
died  an  infant;  Mary,  mar.  to 
Norton  Hayward,  Esq.,  who  died 
s.p.;  and  Elizabeth,  mar.  to  John 
Carwardine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

2.  Thomas,  of  whom  presently. 

3.  Katherine,  of  Rye  Court,  mar. 
to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Terry,  of  Long- 
don,  and  had  a dau.  Catherine, 
mar.  Paul  Thackwell,  Esq. 

4.  Elizabeth,  mar.  to  the  Rev.  Eld- 
ridge  Jackson,  of  Wheatley. 
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The  second  son,  Thomas  Thackwell, 
Esq.,  by  the  first  wife,  mar.,  in  1656, 
Margaret,  dan.  of  Hugh  Keate,  Gent., 
of  East  Hagbourne,  of  an  old  Berkshire 
family,  and  had  two  sons, — 

1.  Stephen,  born  in  1657,  died  un- 
married. 

2.  Paul,  born  in  1662,  of  whom 
presently. 

Paul  Thackwell,  Esq.,  mar.  his  cousin 
Catherine,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Terry, 
and  had  issue,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Stephen  Thackwell,  Esq.,  of  Rye  Court, 
born  in  1692,  mar.,  in  1718,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Cam,  Esq.,  of 
Wilton  Place,  Gloucestershire,  by  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Joseph  Cam, 
Esq.,  of  London,  and  died  in  1729, 
leaving  an  elder  son, 

John  Thackwell,  of  Rye  Court  and 
Birtsmorton  Court,  lord  of  the  manors 
of  Borrow  and  Birtsmorton,  Worcester- 
shire, who  mar.  Miss  Judith  Dafiy  of 
Maysington,  descended  from  the  Egyoke 
family,  and  died  1808,  having  had  issue, 

1.  John,  his  heir. 

2.  William,  of  Morton  Court,  mar. 
Miss  A.  Mutlow,  and  died  s.'p. 

3.  Stephen,  in  Holy  Orders,  Rector 
of  Birtsmorton,  mar.  Miss  Clarke, 
and  had  issue  two  sons,  William 
H.,  in  Holy  Orders,  Vicar  of 
Avonbury,  Herefordshire  j Mat- 
thew John ; and  two  daughters. 

4.  Joseph  (Sir),  who  lost  his  left  arm 
at  Waterloo,  born  in  1781,  and 
died  in  1859,  G.C.B.,  Lt.-Gen. 
in  the  army.  Colonel  of  the  16th 
Lancers,  late  Inspecting  General 
of  Cavalry,  &c.,  of  Aghada  Hall, 
Cork,  and  Conneragh  House, 
Waterford.  He  mar.  Maria  Au- 
driagh,  eldest  dau.  of  Francis 
Roche,  of  Rochemount,  co.  Cork, 
grand-uncle  of  Lord  Permoy.  He 
has  issue,  Edward  Joseph,  late 
Captain  50th  Foot,  Barrister-at- 
law,  who  mar.  Miss  Lucas,  step- 
dau.  of  Gen.  Boyd,  and  has  issue; 
William  de  W.  Roche,  Captain 
38th  Regiment;  Osbert  H’Abi- 
tot,  Lieut,  in  the  Bengal  Army, 
killed  at  Lucknow  in  1858 ; 


Francis  John  Roche,  Captain  in 
the  5th  Royal  Irish  Lancers ; 
Elizabeth  Cranbourn ; Ann  Maria 
Esther,  mar.  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Little,  Rector  of  Oxenhall  and 
Pauntley,  Gloucestershire;  and 
Maria  Roche. 

6.  Elizabeth,  mar.  to  William 
Brooke,  Esq.,  of  the  Grove 
House,  Bromsberrow,  Worces- 
tershire, and  has  issue. 

6.  Judith,  mar.  to  Capt.  Hartley, 
Bengal  Army. 

7.  Margaret,  mar.  to  J.  Wood,  Esq., 
of  the  Ford  House,  Newent, 
Gloucestershire,  and  has  issue. 

8.  Sarah,  mar.  to  — Twinberrow, 
Esq. 

9.  Ann,  mar.  to  T.  Webb,  Esq.,  H.L. 
and  J.P.,  of  the  Berrow,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  has  issue. 

The  eldest  son  and  heir,  John  Thack- 
well, of  Rye  Court  and  Wilton  Place, 
D.L.  and  J.P.  for  Gloucestershire,  mar. 
Miss  Winifred  Seabright  on  the  6th 
Nov.,  1804,  and  had  issue, — 

1.  John  Cam,  of  whom  presently. 

2.  Stephen,  in  Holy  Orders,  Rector 
of  Little  Birch,  Herefordshire. 

3.  James  Sebright,  died . 

4.  William,  born  26th  April,  1812, 
mar.  dau.  of  Rev.  T.  Roberts. 

5.  Joseph  Edwin,  Colonel  in  the 
army,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  &c.,  born  7th  Sept.,  1813, 
mar.  Maria,  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Burnside,  commanding  61st  Foot, 
and  has  issue  Edwin,  Ensign  in 
the  90th  Foot,  &c. 

6.  Anne,  mar.  13th  May,  1830,  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton,  Vicar  of 
Stratford  - upon  - Avon,  and  has 
issue. 

7.  Mary,  mar.  to  James  Griffin,  Esq. 

8.  Caroline  Eliza,  mar.  to  Rev.  J. 
Medwin. 

Mr.  Thackwell  died  in  J une,  1829. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Cam,  of  Wilton 
Place,  and  Moreton  and  Rye  Courts, 
D.L.  and  J.P.  for  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire,  born  18th  Jan.,  1807, 
mar.  13th  April,  1842,  Charlotte  Eleanor 
Poison,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
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Hugh  Poison,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and 
has  issue, — 

1.  John,  born  22nd  May,  1844. 

2.  William  Poison. 

3.  Arthur  Joseph. 

4.  Katherine  Emily. 

5.  Isabella  Charlotte  Mary. 

6.  Helen  Elizabeth. 

Aems. 

Quarterly ; 1 and  4,  Paly  of  six,  or 
and  gules,  a maunch  argent,  semee  of 
fleurs-de-lis  azure,  for  Thackwell ; 2 and 
3,  Per  pale,  azure  and  gules,  a cross  en- 
grailed erminois,  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  a water-bouget  argent,  for  Cam. 

Ceest. 

On  a wreath  of  the  colours,  within 
a chaplet  of  oak,  proper,  a dragon^s  head 


erased;  paly  of  six,  or  and  gules,  the 
neck  transpierced  by  an  arrow  barbed 
and  flighted,  also  proper. 

Motto. 

Mihi  solicitude  futuri. 

Notes. 

The  Cams  were  descended  from  the 
families  of  Rogers  and  De  Wilton,  which 
last  owned  Wilton  Place,  41  Hen.  HI. 

William,  the  elder  son  of  Thomas 
Thackwell,  in  his  Journal  at  Wilton 
Place  speaks  repeatedly  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  D’Abitot  of  Redmarley,  and  this 
Thomas  D’Abitot  and  Edward  Thack- 
well were  witnesses  to  a marriage  settle- 
ment, dated  in  1634,  the  parties  to 
which  were  Thomas  Bowley,  Gent.,  and 
Jane  Bowley. 


GIFT  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  A.D.  1622. 


SiE, — The  following  deed  of  gift  of 
musical  instruments  to  the  vicars-choral 
of  Wells  Cathedral  seems  deserving  of 
a place  in  your  pages.  It  is  transcribed 
from  a contemporaneous  MS.,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned : — 

“To  all  Christian  people  to  whome 
this  pr’sent  writinge  indented  shall 
come.  Henry  Southworth,  of  Wells  in 
the  Countye  of  Som‘,  Esq.,  Sendeth 
greetinge  in  o’r  Lord  God  euerlastinge. 
Knowe  ye  that  the  saide  Henry  South- 
worth  for  diverse  good  causes  and  con- 
siderac’ons  him  movinge.  Hath  given, 
graunted  and  delivered,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  give,  graunte  and  deliver 
vnto  the  Principalis,  Seniors  and  Vicars 
Chorall  in  the  Quire  of  the  Cathedrall 
Church  of  Welles  in  the  Countye  of 
Som’s’t  and  their  successors.  One  Cheste 
w’th  Five  Instrum’ts  of  Musicke  called 
Vyolls ; To  have  and  to  houlde  the  saide 
Cheste  and  Vyolls  from  the  date  hereof 
vnto  the  said  Principalis,  Seniors  and 
Vicars  Chorall,  and  their  successours  for- 
ever; Provided  alwayes,  and  it  is  the 
intente  and  meaninge  of  the  said  Henry 
Southworth,  that  the  saide  Cheste  and 
five  vyolls  shallbee  and  remayne  w’th 
in  the  Close  of  the  saide  Principalis, 
Seniors  and  Vicars  Chorall  in  Welles 
aforesaide  forever,  To  the  cheifest  vse  and 
behoofe  of  those  as  cann  play  thereon, 
to  be  vsed  at  suche  theire  civill  Con- 
venc’ons  and  meetynges  as  the  major  p’te 
of  them  shall  thincke  fitt  in  theire  dis- 
crec’ons.  And  further  it  is  p’vided  and 
meant  by  the  said  Henry  Southworth 
that  the  said  Cheste  and  five  Vyolls 
shalbce  and  remayne  in  the  saufe  cus- 


todye  of  William  Hunt,  Clerke,  now 
one  of  the  Vicars  of  the  said  Close,  to 
be  ymployed  to  the  vses  aforesaide  for 
and  duringe,  and  as  longe  as  the  said 
William  Hunt  shall  live  and  contyneewe 
a Vicar  in  the  said  Close ; and  after  his 
session  or  decease,  that  then  the  saufe 
custodye  and  kepinge  of  the  said  Cheste 
and  Vyolls  shall  remayne  and  belonge 
vnto  suche  a one  of  the  Principalis, 
Seniors  and  Vicars  Chorall  w’thin  the 
said  Close  for  the  tyme  beinge  as  the 
said  Henry  Southworth  shall  nominate 
and  appoynte  duringe  his  lyefe.  And  after 
the  decease  of  the  saide  Henry  South- 
worth,  that  then  the  said  Cheste  and 
Vyolls  shall  remayne  from  tyme  to  tyme 
for  ever  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Vicars  of  the  said  Close,  as  the  Prin- 
cipalis, Seniors,  and  Vicars  Chorall  of 
the  said  Close  for  the  tyme  beinge,  or 
the  major  p’te  of  them  in  theire  dis- 
crec’ons  shall  thinke  fittest,  to  be  ym- 
ployed to  the  vses  aforesaide.  In  wit- 
nesse  whereof  to  the  one  p’te  of  these 
presents  remayninge  w’th  the  said  Prin- 
cipalis, Seniors  and  Vicars  Chorall, 
the  said  Henry  Southworth  hath  put 
his  hande  and  seale.  And  to  th’  other 
p’te  of  these  presents  remayninge  with 
the  said  Henry  Southworth,  the  said 
Principalis,  Seniors  and  Vicars  Chorall 
hath  putt  theire  com’on  seale.  eaven 
the  thirtieth  day  of  Januarie  in  the 
nyneteenth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  o’r 
soveraigne  Lord,  James  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Kinge  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and 
Irelande,  Defen  dor  of  the  faithe,  &c., 
and  of  Scotlande  the  five  and  fiftieth. 
Anno  D’ni  1622.” 

These  “ vyolls”  have  for  many  years 
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disappeared,  and  nothing  is  now  known 
of  them.  Mr.  Southworth,  the  donor, 
was  in  other  ways  a benefactor  to  the 
vicars-choral.  He  gave  them  books 
for  their  library,  and  added  a new 
window  in  the  library  itself,  which 
still  remains.  The  vicars’  books  have 


been  sadly  neglected,  and  hundreds  of 
them  lost.  Those  that  have  been  saved 
are  now  kept  in  the  vicars’  muniment- 
room,  and  more  care  is  bestowed  on 
them.  I am,  &c. 

Thomas  Seeel. 

Wells,  March  26,  1864. 


DEVICES  OH  BELLS. 


SiE,— In  the  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  March  last  (p.  351) 
I see  a notice  of  an  ingenious  method 
employed  by  Dr.  Bruce  for  taking  gutta 
percha  impressions  of  sculptured  stones. 
I have  found  the  same  substance  very  con- 
venient for  taking  devices  on  bells.  1 
heat  a small  quantity  of  water  in  a tin 
saucer  over  a spirit  lamp  ; in  the  boiling 
water,  pieces  of  the  required  sizes  can 
be  readily  softened.  In  applying  them 
to  the  bell,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  fingers  well  wetted  so  as  to  prevent 
their  sticking.  The  moulds  thus  pro- 
duced are  very  durable,  any  number  of 
plaster  casts  may  be  made  from  them 
without  injuring  them. 

My  whole  apparatus  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  It  is  simply 
a sort  of  small  tin  lantern,  which  con- 
tains the  lamp  and  supports  the  saucer  \ 

I will  now,  with  your  kind  permis- 
sion, put  three  queries  on  the  subject 
of  bells : — • 

1.  Is  anything  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained as  to  the  origin  or  intention  of 
“Alphabet-bells,”  and  “Alphabet-tiles?” 
In  an  engraving  published  July  13, 
1801,  by  my  grandfather,  Wm.  Fowler, 
of  Winterton,  is  represented  a tile  from 
the  floor  of  St.  Nicholas’  Chapel,  York 
Minster,  with  the  Lombardic  alphabet, 
each  letter  in  a square  compartment, 
■ and  reading  from  right  to  left.  Similar 
inscriptions  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
on  bells.  “ Mr.  Herbert’s  Saints’-bell,” 
which  used  to  call  the  Bemerton  rustics 
from  their  ploughs,  has  the  alphabet  as 
far  as  G in  the  Lombardic  character, 
with  an  initial  cross. 

I have  met  with  a later  type  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  I give  examples. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  letters  are 
in  reversed  order,  in  one  case  inverted, 
and  apparently  (but  ?)  selected  at  hap- 
hazard. 

ticB  d^i  i)Gf 

Burton  Stather,  first  bell. 


» There  are  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  use  of  gutta  percha  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  332. 


Ucfe 

South  Ferriby,  third  bell. 

mik  8751 

Horkstow,  first  bell. 

All  these  have  the  Tudor  rose,  port- 
cullis, lion  passant,  and  fleur-de-lis.  They 
would  seem  to  have  been  cast  by  the 
same  workman,  who  appears  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  letters  must  be  re- 
versed on  the  mould  in  order  to  be  right 
on  the  bell. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any 
of  your  correspondents  have  met  with 
similar  bells  elsewhere,  or  can  suggest 
any  better  reason  than  ignorance  or 
caprice  for  the  selection  of  letters  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Can  any  one  offer  a more  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  following  inscription 
on  the  second  bell  at  Twineham,  Sussex  ? 

“l[)oc  lam  retro  nomen  be 

Simone  petro.” 

The  bell  has  a medallion  with  head  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  ornaments  of  renais- 
sance character.  The  letters  are  “ old 
English,”  and  the  initial  cross  a plain 
Latin  one  on  three  steps. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bell 
may  have  been  recast,  and  that  the  verse 
means  “ This  is  note  again  my  name 
from  Simon  Peter.” 

3.  At  Patcham,  in  the  same  county, 
is  a bell  of  rude  workmanship,  with 
fourteen  mai'ks  exactly  like  the  medi- 
aeval masons’  marks  all  round  the  crown. 
These  include  two  varieties,  placed  al- 
ternately, or  nearly  so,  and  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  marked  on  the  mould 
with  the  edges  of  broad  chisels.  The 
strokes  are  from  2^  to  4 in.  long,  some 
of  the  marks  being  larger  than  others. 

X ^ 

Have  any  similar  marks  been  found 
on  bells  elsewhere  ? 

I am,  &c.  J.  T.  Fowlee. 

The  College,  Hurstjpierjpoint. 
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i^iston'ral  anU  ilfltsicellantoiisi  SRebittos, 
anil  aiterarp  ^otirts. 


The  Ham  Anastatic  Drawing  Society. 
—This  Society  has  just  issued  its  volume 
for  1863,  containing  forty  views  in  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  by 
members  of  the  Society.  The  idea  of 
this  work  is  a very  good  one : a book 
in  which  lady  and  gentlemen  amateurs 
can  register  whatever  objects  of  interest 
they  may  have  met  with  in  their  annual 
journeyings  must  bring  together  numer- 
ous subjects  which  lie  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  the  general  tourist,  and  many 
a detached  fragment  of  antiquity  and 
many  an  out-of-the-way  village  church 
may  be  brought  to  light  which  other- 
wise would  remain  buried  in  obscurity. 
In  such  a work  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, nor  scarcely  to  be  desired,  that 
the  drawings  should  be  made  with  pro- 
fessional accuracy.  What  is  required 
is,  that  they  shall  give  a general  idea 
of  the  object,  shewing  only  as  much 
detail  as  can  be  conveniently  sketched, 
but  that  what  is  given  shall  be  given 
correctly. 

A work  done  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  be  interesting,  but  highly 
valuable  as  a trustworthy  guide  to  ob- 
jects which  are  worthy  of  further  in- 
vestigation j but  we  are  sorry  that  this 
work  does  not  come  up  to  this  standard, 
and  we  cannot  admire  the  animus  of  the 
preface.  We  do  not  class  ourselves  with 
“ crusty  critics,”  neither  do  we  wish  to 
“ insinuate”  anything,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  drawings  of  very  “ in- 
ferior execution”  have  been  admitted 
into  this  volume.  Take,  for  instance, 
those  of  Winchain  Church,  Styche 
Hall,  Pendennis  Castle,  and  Broughton 
Church. 

As  a set-off,  however,  to  these,  there 
are  several  of  Mr.  Petit’s  sketches  in 
his  well-known  style, — a style  which 
lias  had  many  imitators,  but  no  rival. 

I 2 


Many  amateur  draughtsmen  find  it  very 
easy  to  put  together  a set  of  rough  lines 
and  fancy  they  are  a la  Petit,  but  it  is 
only  by  a deep  knowledge  of  light  and 
shade,  a keen  eye  for  catching  the 
salient  points  of  a group,  and  the  power 
of  combining  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  that  any  one  may  hope  to  rival 
Mr.  Petit.  His  drawings  are  unlike  any- 
thing else,  except  that  some  of  them 
strongly  remind  one  of  some  of  the  best 
of  Prout’s.  In  his  view  of  Adare  Abbey 
he  has  slightly  exaggerated  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  tower.  It  tapers  delicately 
and  gracefully,  but  not  so  perceptibly 
as  here  shewn.  Besides  the  two  ex- 
tremes here  mentioned,  there  are  nu- 
merous mediocre  subjects  which  do  not 
require  notice,  but  among  others,  there 
are  several  which  may  be  mentioned,  as 

The  Stydd,  Derbyshire.  This,  though 
a very  slight  and  imperfect  sketch, 
shews  sufficient  to  make  one  wish  to  see 
more.  It  shews  four  large  Early  Eng- 
lish lancet  windows,  which  appear  to 
have  shafts  in  the  jamb,  and  no  doubt 
are  part  of  the  original  building  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  get  its  details.  Derby- 
shire is  a county  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  its  archseological  features, 
though  there  are  not  many  which  oflFer 
a richer  field.  The  house  in  this  sketch 
is  not  drawn  characteristically  enough 
to  enable  any  one  to  decide  its  date. 
It  appears  here  like  a modern  antique. 

Throwley  Hall.  This  drawing  is  so 
ill  done,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  with  certainty  any  character  of  the 
building,  and  though  the  description 
states  that  there  was  a house  here  in 
the  reign  of  John,  there  is  nothing 
visible  in  this  sketch  which  can  be  ear- 
lier than  Elizabeth  or  James. 

The  detached  Bell-towers  from  Here- 
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fords!) ive  are  very  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting', and  well  worth  preserving. 

St.  Govan’s  Chapel,  Pembrokeshire,  is 
a remarkably  interesting  structure,  and, 
situated  as  it  is  among  wild  and  rugged 
rocks,  its  effect  must  be  striking,  but 
its.  character  is  so  plain  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  it  a date,  though  from 
what  can  be  seen  in  this  sketch  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  early. 

Church  on  Caldy  Island.  This  is 
another  very  curious  subject,  but  the 
want  of  knowledge  evinced  in  the  de- 
scription renders  it  of  no  utility  to  the 
architectural  student. 

Llewellyu’s  Coffin.  In  this,  again, 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  is 
very  apparent  in  the  writer  of  the 
notice.  It  is  said  that  this  coffin  be- 
longed to  Llewellyn  Jorwerth,  a Welsh 
prince  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  its 
ornament  consists  of  merely  a series  of 
quatrefoils,  and  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  Irish  Castles  seem  carefully  done, 
particularly  the  one  of  Lohort,  which  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  tower-house 
so  common  in  Ireland,  though  this  is 
one  of  the  more  important  ones,  and  is 
well  furnished  with  machicolations.  The 
description  is  very  good. 

The  foreign  views  are  good,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  brick  tower  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Apollonia  and  St.  Fosca, 
near  Venice,  which  are  very  carefully 
drawn. 

In  what  has  been  here  said,  it  has 
been  presumed  that  as  the  work  was 
sent  for  notice,  it  is  intended  for  general 
publication,  but  as  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  kind  on  the  title-page,  it  may 
probably  be  for  private  distribution  only, 
and  if  so,  it  is  of  course  taken  out  of  the 
province  of  public  criticism. 
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Notes  on  Wild  Floivers.  By  a Lady. 
(Bivingtons.) — This  is  a very  pleasant 
book,  on  a very  pleasant  subject,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  containing  more  than 
its  unpretending  title  would  lead  the 
reader  to  expect.  Not  only  are  the  prin- 
cipal wild  flowers  that  decorate  the 
fields  in  each  month  duly  recorded  in 
fluent  prose  or  easy  verse,  but  the  trt  es 
also  as  they  come  into  leaf  find  a place, 
beside  other  matters  that  conduce  to 
the  charms  of  a life  removed  from  “ po- 
pulous cities.”  The  authoress  has  a prac- 
tical aim  in  view,  for  she  takes  care  to 
point  out  the  uses  of  many  of  our  native 
plants,  now  too  much  neglected,  and 
shews  how  her  readers  may  often  benefit 
their  poorer  neighbours,  whilst  finding 
health  and  innocent  occupation  for  them- 
selves. She  also  gives  an  outline  of  bo- 
tany, so  that  the  search  she  recommends 
may  be  intelligently  pursued,  and  has 
evidently  been  at  much  pains  to  con- 
struct a floral  calendar.  The  scene  of 
her  labours  has  evidently  been  the  fruit- 
ful valley  of  the  Severn,  and  visitors  to 
that  pleasant  region  would  do  well  to 
make  her  book  their  companion. 

The  Fast  Anglian.  Nos.  37,  38. 
(Lowestoft:  Tymms.) — We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  Visitation  of  Suffolk  is 
now  being  brought  out  in  connection 
with  “ The  East  Anglian.”  It  is  that 
made  by  William  Hervey  (Clarenceux) 
in  1561,  but  with  most  important  addi- 
tions from  family  documents,  Jermyn, 
Davy,  and  other  MSS,,  and  is  edited  by 
J.  J.  Howard,  LL.D,,  F.S.A.,  whilst  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A,,  has  undertaken  to 
supply  copies  of  Suffolk  wills,  from  the 
Prerogative  Office,  and  other  documents 
of  a kindred  nature.  Judging  from  the 
portion  before  us,  which  is  confined  to 
the  Eden  and  Clopton  families,  both  the 
Editors  will  discharge  their  tasks  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner, 
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Foreigfi  News,  Domestic  Occurrences^  and  Notes  of  the  Month, 

By  virtue  of  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  pos- 
session of  improved  artillery,  the  Prussians,  after  a two  months’  siege, 
have  gained  possession  of  Diippel,  and  killed  or  captured  many  of  its 
defenders.  The  great  body  of  the  Danes,  however,  have  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Alsen,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  reverses,  they  seem  fully  re- 
solved to  perish,  if  perish  they  must,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
Conference,  that  was  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute,  has  not  yet  for- 
mally assembled,  and  the  delay  is  very  variously  accounted  for. 

In  England,  the  most  marked  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  visit 
of  Garibaldi,  who  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  all  classes  ; 
indeed,  the  excitement  was  so  great,  that  his  health  suffered  from  it, 
and,  at  the  advice  of  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  withdrew  rather 
suddenly,  without  making  visits  to  the  many  provincial  towns  that 
had  solicited  his  presence.  Another  event  of  the  month,  the  Shak- 
speare  Tercentenary  Celebration,  has  met  with  but  moderate  success. 

The  American  civil  war  has  rather  languished  of  late,  but  such  suc- 
cesses as  have  been  achieved,  have  been  mainly  won  by  the  Confederates. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  ^hich  the  Appointment  or  Return 

appeared. 


Civil,  Natal,  and  Militaet. 

April  1.  Major-Gen.  Charles  RocMort  Scott 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tbe  Island  of 
Guernsey. 

Lieut. -Col.  and  Brevet-Col.  John  Yorke, 
C.B.,  half-pay  unattached,  to  he  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  vice  Brevet- 
Col.  Crutchley,  promoted  Major-General. 

April  8.  The  Right  Hon.  George  William 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  to 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell  to  be  one 
of  H.M.’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department. 

Chichester  Samuel  Fortescue,  esq.,  M.P., 
to  be  a member  of  H.M.’s  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Adair  Pickard,  M.A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  he  one  of  H.M.’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

April  15.  The  lion.  Frederic  Henry  North, 
now  Attach^  to  H.M.’s  Embassy  at  Berlin,  to 
be  a Third  Secretary  in  H.M.’s  Diplomatic 
Service. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burch  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Cardiff  for  the  United  Stales  of  America. 


Mr.  James  Henry  Hunt  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Falmouth  for  H.M.  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

April  19.  68th  Regt.  of  Foot.— Major-Gen. 
Lord  William  Paulet,  C.B.,  from  the  87th 
Regt.,  to  be  Col.,  rice  Lieut.-Gen.  R.  C Mansel, 
deceased. 

87th  Regt.  of  Foot.— Lieut. -Gen.  Thomas 
Henry  Johnston  to  he  Col.,  vice  Major-Gen. 
Lord  William  Paulet,  C.B.,  transferred  to  the 
68th  Foot. 

James  Cormack  and  James  Oliphant  Fraser, 
esqrs.,  to  be  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Hugh  Williams  Austin,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Isaac  Stone  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Singapore  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

April  22.  The  Most  Noble  Edw.  Adolphus, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G. ; Vice-Admiral  the 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  William  Grey,  K.C.B. ; 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  Eden,  C.B. ; Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles  Frederick ; Rear-Admiral  the 
Hon.  James  Robert  Drummond,  C.B. ; and 
Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers,  esq.,  to  be 
II.  M.’s  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
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of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions,  islands,  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

April  5.  County  of  Armagh. — James  Mat- 
thew Stronge,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  co. 
Armagh,  in  the  room  of  Maxwell  Chas.  Close, 
esq.,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward  of 
H.M.’s  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

April  12.  City  of  Oxford. — The  Right  Hon. 


Edvard  Cardwell,  one  of  H.M.’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 

April  15.  Borough  of  Lancaster. — Edward 
Matthew  Fenwick,  esq.,  of  Burrow-hall,  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  room  of  William  James  Garnett, 
esq.,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward  or 
Bailiff  of  H.M.’s  manor  of  Northstead,  York- 
shire. 

April  19.  Borough  of  Devizes. — Sir  Thomas 
Bateson,  hart.,  of  Grosvenor-pl.,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  William 
Wells  Addington  (now  Viscount  Sidmouth), 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan.  19.  At  Singapore,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
James  Burn,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  and  Officiating 
Resident  Councillor  of  Singapore,  a dau. 

Jan.  25.  At  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  wife  of  Hamilton  Sabine  Pasley, 
esq..  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  a son. 

Feh.  6.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  W.  Stuart 
Alexander,  esq.,  R.A.,  a son. 

Feh.  9.  At  Allahabad,  the  wife  of  Edmund 
Bensley  Thornhill,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

Feb.  16.  At  Peperah,  near  Juhhulpore,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Richard  E.  Oakes,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  a son. 

Feh.  17.  At  Mozuflfernugger,  the  wife  of 
Clarmont  Daniell,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

Feh.  18.  At  Dacca,  the  wife  of  A.  B.  Falcon, 
esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a son. 

Feh.  25.  At  Meerut,  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Ross 
Johnson,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  harrister- 
at-law,  a son. 

Feh.  26.  At  Cawnpore,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Henri  Campbell,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  a son. 

Feh.  28.  At  Umhalla,  Punjaub,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Baldwin  Wake,  21st  Hussars,  a son. 

At  Chicacole,  the  wife  of  Edward  Bromley 
Foord,  esq.,  Madras  C.S.,  a dau. 

March  5.  At  Loodhiana,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
F.  R.  Pollock,  Acting  Commissioner  at  Lahore, 
a son. 

March  6.  At  Secunderabad,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Moore,  H.M.’s  108th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Mymensing,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  J.  C. 
Dodgson,  esq..  Judge,  H.M.’s  C.S.,  a son. 

March  8.  At  Umhalla,  the  wife  of  Major 
Cleveland,  H.M.’s  98th  Regt.,  a dau. 

March  17.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Col. 
Elrington,  Rifle  Brigade,  a dau. 

March  19.  In  Kensington-gardens-sq.,  the 
wife  of  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  20.  At  Grappeiihall  Rectory,  Cheshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greenall,  a son. 

March  21.  At  Rathcrogue-house,  co.  Carlow, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  James  Jackson,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Chedgrave,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Alfred  Barrett,  a son, 

At  Llwynharried,  Radnorshire,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton Erans,  a dau. 


At  Bedford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Taylor, 
H.M.’s  13th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  a dau. 

At  the  Holt,  the  wife  of  Capt.  L.  Williams, 
a dau. 

March  22.  At  Lake-house,  Wilts.,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  a dau. 

At  the  Priory,  Milford,  Pembrokeshire,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  E.  Mackay,  esq.,  M.D.,  R.N., 
a son. 

At  Hertingfordbury,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lander,  B.A.,  a dau. 

In  Buckland-st.,  N.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  Barnes,  a son. 

March  23.  At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Denis  W. 
Pack  Beresford,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Alderminster,  Warwickshire,  the  wife  of 
Major  Arbuthnot,  18th  Hussars,  a son. 

At  Goodnestone,  Wingham,  the  wife  of  T. 
Bridges  Plumptre,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Hasleton  Rectory,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stanton,  a dau. 

At  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  John 
W.  Clarkson,  esq.,  late  Indian  Navy,  a dau. 

In  Chesham-place,  the  wife  of  Robert  Thorn- 
hagh  Gurdon,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Grove,  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Jolley,  a son. 

At  Gorwell-house,  Barnstaple,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Nott,  a son. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Bampton,  Oxon.,  the 
wife  of  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer,  esq.,  a son. 

March  24.-  At  Waterford,  the  wife  of  the 
late  Capt.  A.  D-  Gordon,  102nd  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Dallington  Vicarage,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Raisbeck  Tatham,  a son. 

March  25.  At  Corfu,  Lady  Wolflf,  a son. 

Mrs.  Edward  Strutt  Cavell,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fixsen,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Merton,  Surrey,  a son. 

At  Claughton,  near  Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  Kinmundy,  Aberdeenshu-e, 
a dau. 

In  Brock-street,  Bath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Gwynn,  Incumbent  of  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  Bath,  a dau. 

March  26.  In  Nottingham-pl.,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Birch  Reynardson,  a sou. 
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At  Eaton-lodge,  Southsea,  the  -svife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Longden,  E.A.,  a son. 

At  Montreal,  Canada,  the  'srife  of  Captain 
St  )therd,  E.E.,  a son. 

At  Sungrove,  East  M'oodhay,  the  Avife  of 
the  Rer.  Gibbes  Jordan,  a son. 

At  Ayr,  the  ^rife  of  Capt.  L.  M'.  M.  Lock- 
hai’t,  92nd  Highlanders,  a dan. 

At  Froyle  Vicarage,  Alton,  Hants.-,  the  -wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  R,  Astley  Cooper,  a son. 

At  Earlhani-lodge,  near  Nor-«dch,  the  ^vife 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Xorgate,  a dan. 

At  Shirrell-heatb,  Wickham,  Hants.,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  W.  Cooke,  3rd  Battalion  Hants. 
R.  V.,  a dan. 

At  Kingston,  Portsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

E.  B.  C.  Churchill,  a dau. 

In  Durham-terr.,  Westbourne-pk.,  W.,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Hallett  Holt,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn, a dau. 

At  Wigginton-lodge,  Staffordshire,  the  wife 
of  D.  S.  Stewart,  esq.,  late  Capt.  11th  Hussars, 
a son. 

2[arch  27.  At  Stoke,  Devonport,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Kii'k,  Major  of  Brigade,  Western  Dis- 
trict, a son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  H. 

A.  Brenan,  R.M.L.I.,  a dau. 

In  Park-pl.,  St.  James’s,  the  wife  of  John 
Heathcoat  Amory,  esq.,  of  Barham,  Tiverton, 
Devon,  a son. 

At  Polcarne,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  the  wife 
of  John  Coode,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Droxford  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

B.  S.  Kennedy,  a son. 

March  28.  At  Hadzor,  Droitwich,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Hei-man  Gallon,  a dau. 

March  29.  The  wife  of  Keith  Edwd.  Abbott, 
esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Con.sul-Gen.  in  Persia,  a son. 

At  Tramore,  co.  Waterford,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Wheeler,  esq.,  J.P.,  a dau. 

At  Tolpuddle  Vicarage,  Dorchester,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  L.  Nash,  a dau. 

At  Buxton  Vicarage,  Norwich,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Stracey,  a son. 

March  30.  The  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  a son. 

In  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Duncombe, 
a dau. 

At  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Irby,  a son. 

In  London,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
N.  Custance,  iMaulden,  Bedfordshire,  a son  and 
heir. 

At  Doddlespool-hall,  Betley,  the  wife  of  T. 
II.  Marriott,  esq.,  a son. 

At  St.  Sampson’s  Parsonage,  Cornwall,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Manley,  a son. 

At  North  Brentor,  Tavistock,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  John  Bryant,  a son. 

March  31.  At  Castle  Coote,  Ireland,  the 
Countess  of  Bclmore,  a dau. 

At  Torquay,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Peel, 
a son. 

At  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  ^lajor 
Leycester  Penrhyn,  a son. 

At  Charlton,  the  wife  of  J.  Spiller,  esq., 

F. C.S.,  of  ll.M.’s  War  Department,  a sou. 
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At  Abbey -house,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  the 
wife  of  Charles  M.  Harrison,  late  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  a dau. 

At  Chanonry,  Old  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  V.  Tonnochy,  H.M.’s  81st  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Phunouth,  the  wife  of  James  Thomson, 
esq.,  .sm-geon  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Ravenfield-pk.,  Yorkshhe,  the  wife  of  T. 
B.  Bosvile,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  Mrs.  Johnston 
Stewart,  a dau. 

At  Hungershall-pk.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Moseley  Gay,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a dau. 

At  Moyglare  Glebe,  Ireland,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Rich.  D.  Maun  sell,  a dau. 

April  1.  At  Acton-pl.,  Suffolk,  the  Lady 
Florence  Barnardiston,  a dau. 

At  Liverpool,  the  wife  of  Major  W.  T.  John- 
son, a son. 

At  Malta,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  L.  Eayliff, 
100th  Royal  Canadian  Regt.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Maegowan,  3rd  Depot  Batta- 
lion, a son. 

At  Warminster,  WUts.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

F.  T.  Wethered,  a dau. 

At  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  the  wife  of  Edgar 
John  Disney,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Willoughby  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Blucke,  a son. 

In  Westbourne-terr.,  the  wife  of  Lestock  R. 
Reid,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hopton  Castle  Rectory,  Shropshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Beale,  a son. 

At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Harpley,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Plymouth 
Grammar  School,  a dau. 

April  2.  At  Wolverhampton,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Hall,  18th  Royal  Iidsh,  a dau. 

At  Aldertou,  Wilts.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A. 

G.  Atherley,  a son. 

At  Naseby  Alcarage,  Northamptonshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  a dau. 

At  Chester,  the  wife  of  G.  C.  Murray,  esq.. 
Military  Store  Staff,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  Avife  of  the  Rev.  PownoU 
AA'.  Phipps,  a son. 

At  Clifton  Holme,  York,  the  wife  of  John 
Forth  Munby,  esq.,  a son. 

April  3.  At  Belle-A’ue-house,  AA'oolwich- 
conimon,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon. 
David  Fraser,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  Cusop,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of  Frede- 
rick Napleton  Dew,  esq.,  H.M.’s  88th  Con- 
naught Rangers,  a dau. 

April  4.  In  Onslow-sq..  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
P.  Alenzies  Sankey,  Rector  of  Highclere, 
Hants.,  a dau. 

At  the  Parsonage.  Haberghara  Eaves,  Lan- 
cashire, the  wife  of  the  Rcv.  Edward  Craig 
Maclure,  AI.A.,  a son. 

At  Gloucester-terr.,  Kensington,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Collins,  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  a son. 

At  Odiham  A'icarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  Clarke,  a son,  prematurely. 

April  b.  Lady  Raglan,  a son. 
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Lady  Roberts,  a dau. 

At  Colchester,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  M.  Grain, 
Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

In  Devonshire-terr.,  Ilyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Stuart  Calverley,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  a son. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Willaston,  near  Chester, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Barlow, 

M. A.,  a dau. 

At  New  Brompton,  Chatham,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Gordon  Pritchard,  R.E.,  a son. 

At  Worlingworth  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Prederic  P’rench,  a dau. 

All'll  6.  In  Piccadilly-terr.,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Beaumont,  a son. 

In  St.  James’s-sq.,  the  Lady  Emma  Talbot, 
a dau. 

In  Elizabeth-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  the  Lady  Jane 
Taylor,  a dau. 

At  Niddrie  house,  N.B.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  de 
Moleyns,  a son. 

At  West  Harling  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Harbor d,  a dau. 

At  Gatcombe,  Minchinhampton,  the  wife  of 
Henry  David  Ricardo,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Riccall-hall,  near  York,  the  wife  of 
George  Whitehead,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Wartling  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Chataway,  a son. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  John  Kells  Ingram, 
esq.,  LL.D.,  F.T.G.D.,  a son. 

At  Monksilver  Rectory,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  a son. 

At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Snow, 
a dau. 

At  Bringtoii  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 

N.  Simpkinson,  a dau. 

April  7.  At  Rothley  Temple,  the  wife  of 
Major  Dyson,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Hanwell,  Oxon.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Vincent  Pearse,  a dau. 

In  Lupus-st.,  St.  George’s-sq.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  D.  W.  Dickson,  a son. 

At  Ciielinsford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  W. 
Nicholson,  a dau. 

At  Silverdale,  Staffordshire,  Mrs.  Stanier- 
Broade,  a son. 

At  Launde  Abbey,  Leicestershire,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Finch  Dawson,  esq.,  a'  daU. 

At  Heyford-hill,  Littlemore,  Oxford,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  John  A.  Fane,  a dau. 

At  South-lodge,  Southall-green,  Middlesex, 
the  wife  of  Edmund  Harvey,  esq.,  of  Restron- 
quet,  Cornwall,  a dau. 

April  8.  In  Belgrave-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Hargreaves,  of  Arborfield-hall,  a son. 

At  Flitcbam  Abbey,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Middleton,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Merton-house,  Furze-hill,  Brighton,  the 
wife  of  G.  D.  Turnbull,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
C.S.,  a dau. 

At  Little  Anglesey,  near  Gosport,  the  wife 
of  Matthew  Coates,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
R.N.,  a son. 

April  9.  At  Witton-pk.,  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Feildcn,  of  Dulas  Court,  Hereford,  a son. 

At  Mappertou-lodge,  Farnborough,  Hants., 


the  Avife  of  Chas.  Hamilton  Malan,  Capt.  75th 
Stirlingshire  Regt.,  a dau. 

In  St.  James’s-pL,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Borlase  Coulson,  Vicar  of  Skipsea,  a dap. 

At  Sheffield,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Atkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
School,  a son. 

At  Cranfield  Court,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Gardner  Harter,  a dau. 

At  Norwood,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen.  J. 
Clarke,  a dau. 

At  Wooperton,  Northumberland,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Huntly  King,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  10.  At  Hampton  Court,  the  wife  of 
W.  P.  Adam,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Blair  Adam,  a son. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Shute  Bar- 
rington Piers,  R;N.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Arkwright, 
a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Inge,  Crayke, 
a son. 

At  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Gosport,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Bayly,  a son. 

In  Keynsham-parade,  Cheltenham,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Edward  Waldy,  a son. 

At  Leavesden  Parsonage,  Herts.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Newcome,  a son. 

At  East  Bolton,  Northumberland,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Robert  Thompson,  of  Seaton  Carew, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  a dau. 

The  wufe  of  the  Rev.  Houstonne  J.  Hordern, 
Rector  of  Kingsdown,  Kent,  a dau. 

April  11.  In  Eaton-pL,  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Windham,  a son. 

At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Rickman, 
8th  Depot  Battalion,  a dau. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Major  Goode, 
64th  Regt.,  a dau. 

In  Eatoii-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Eccles,  a son. 

At  Buckingham-gate,  S.  W.,  the  widow  of  J. 
Hay  Erskine  Wemyss,  esq.,  of  Wemyss  and 
Torrie,  N.B.,  a son. 

At  Newton  Valence  Vicarage,  Hants.,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Campbell  MacLachlan, 
a son. 

April  12.  At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  P. 
Bowd(  n Smith,  a son. 

At  Flitwick  Vicarage,  Ampthill,  Beds.,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  D.  Brooks,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Frampton  Cotterell,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Clennell  Wilkinson,  a dau. 

At  Yealhampton,  Devon,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Bastard,  Incumbent  of  Brixton, 
in  the  same  county,  a son. 

At  Spratton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Roberts,  a dau. 

April  13.  At  Smytham,  Little  Torrington, 
the  wife  of  Major  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Erskine, 
a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H. 
Wynell-Mayow,  late  104th  Fusiliers,  twins, 
son  and  dau. 

At  Avranches,  Normandie,  France,  the  wife 
of  David  Philip  Brown,  esq.,  Maj.  7th  Hussars, 
a son. 

At  Ashford,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Hives,  esq.,  late  H.M.’s  9th  Lancers,  a soil. 
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At  Little  Risington  Ptectory,  Gloucestershire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Le  Marchant, 
a dau. 

In  Price-st.,  Birkenhead,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Tyrrell  Baylee,  a son. 

At  Walkhampton  Vicarage,  Devon,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Walker,  a son. 

At  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  D.  Sinclair  Smith, 
esq.,  Staff-Surgeon  23rd  Depot  Battalion,  a son. 

April  14.  At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Major 
Joshua  Grant  Crosse,  of  H.M.’s  88th  Regt. 
(Connaught  Rangers),  a son. 

At  Sandgate,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Major  Henry 
de  Rinzy  Pigott,  19th  Regt.,  a dau. 

In  Cadogan-pL,  the  wife  of  Major  Aldridge, 
a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Hitchin,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Hitchin, 
a dau. 

At  Stopham-house,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Major 
England,  55th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Granville-park-villas,  Blackheath,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  H.  P.  Lovell,  a dau. 

At  the  Villa,  Cambridge-town,  near  the  Royal 
Staff  College,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  A.  Anderson, 
18th  Royal  Irish,  a son. 

April  15.  In  Thurioe-sq.,  the  Lady  Hen- 
rietta Riddell,  a dau. 

At  Beech-cottage,  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Boys  Johnston,  a dau. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  the  wife  of  Col. 
W.  H.  Askwith,  R.A.,  a son. 

In  Dorset-pl.,  Dorset-sq.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Geo.  Bourchier,  C.B.,  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, a son. 

At  Framsden  Vicarage,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Everard,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth, 
Mrs.  A.  Cooper  Key,  a son. 


At  St.  Thomas’s  Parsonage,  Lancaster,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  M.A.,  a son. 

April  16.  At  Southgate-house,  Southgate, 
the  wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
a dau. 

Apriin.  At  Raglan-rd.,  Dublin,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Edw.  Cureton,  a dau. 

At  Ovingdean-house,  near  Brighton,  the  wife 
of  Elliot  Macnagbten,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  C.S., 
a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  H.  New- 
holt,  R.H.A.,  a dau. 

April  18.  At  Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
Lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  a dau. 

At  Colney  Vicarage,  Herts.,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  Peel  Yates,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Westbourne-terr.,  the  wife  of  C.  T. 
Davidson,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  C.S., 
a dau. 

At  Wilton-cres.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ferguson, 
2nd  Life  Guards,  a son. 

At  Alderley  Rectory,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Erskine,  a son. 

At  Elm-lodge,  East  Sheen,  the  wife  of  Francis 
Day,  esq.,  Madras  Medical  Service,  a son. 

April  19.  In  Dawson-st.,  Dublin,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Handcock,  a son. 

At  Belmaduthy-house,  Ross-shire,  N.B.,  the 
wife  of  Major  James  Wardlaw,  a son. 

At  Abbotts  Ann,  Andover,  Hants.,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Raikes,  B.A.,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Starkey,  9th 
Queen’s  Royal  Lancers,  a dau. 

In  Upper  Westbourne-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  the 
wife  of  W.  F.  Windham,  esq.,  of  Hanworth- 
hall,  Norfolk,  a son  and  heir. 

April  20.  At  the  Vicarage,  West  Thurrock, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elford  C.  Lethbridge, 
M.A.,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan.  14.  At  the  Cathedral,  St.  Helena, 
Robert  Barton,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers, 
to  Wilhelmina,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Earle 
Welby,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Helena. 

Jan.  20.  At  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s,  Bris- 
bane, the  Rev.  John  Tomlinson,  M.A.,  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Jolin 
Tomlinson,  esq.,  of  Fulwood-pk.,  Liverpool,  to 
Sarah  Lucy,  dau.  of  Joseph  Delpratt,  esq.,  of 
Queen’s-gardens,  Hyde-park. 

Feb.  13.  At  Simla,  Archibald  Macdonald, 
third  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Garden,  formerly  Pre- 
sidency Surgeon  in  Calcutta,  to  Clara  H.  J., 
eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  C.  Harris,  of  H.M.’s 
Indian  Army. 

Feb.  16.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  Caven- 
dish Johnson,  e.sq.,  of  H.M.’s  4th  Regt.  N.I., 
to  Adcla,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Harbut 
John  Ward,  esq.,  of  London. 

Feb.  18.  At  Byculla,  Bombay,  Adam  M. 
Rogers,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  12th  Regt. 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  to  Emma  Henrietta, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Iluggett,  esq. 


Feb.  24.  At  Akyab,  Arracan,  George  Lamb, 
esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Bengal  Artillery,  Ordnance 
Commissariat  Staff,  and  eldest  son  of  G.  H. 
Lamb,  esq.,  late  of  Dacca,  to  Sophia,  dau.  of 
T.  £.  Dempster,  esq.,  late  Superintending  Sur- 
geon, Bengal  Army. 

Feb.  27.  At  Kurrachee,  Lieut.-Col.  Stephen 
James  Keate  Whitehill,  Bombay  Staff  Corps, 
commanding  23rd  Regt.  N.L.I.,  to  Harriet 
Elsy,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Young, 

H.E.I.C.S. 

March  10.  At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  C.  E.  Hood 
Symons,  esq.,  R.A.,  son  of  General  Symons, 
R.A.,  to  Selina,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Robert 
Waller,  Royal  (Bengal)  Horse  Artillery. 

At  Port  of  Spain,  William  Hanbury  Hawley, 
esq..  Major  1st  Battalion  14th  Regt.,  to  Eliza 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Warner, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law.  Island  of  Trinidad. 

March  15.  At  Woodford,  Jamaica,  Oscar 
Marescaux,  esq..  Inspector  of  the  Colonial 
Bank,  eldest  son  of  Adolphe  Marescaux,  esq., 
of  St.  Oiner,  France,  to  Isabella  Anne  East, 
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second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Hinton  East,  Member 
of  H.M.’s  Privy  and  Legislative  Councils  of 
that  Island,  and  niece  of  the  late  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  hart. 

March  17.  At  the  Cathedral,  Montreal,  Wm. 
George  Swinhoe,  esq..  Rifle  Brigade,  son  of 
General  Swinhoe,  Bengal  Army,  to  Elizabeth 
Harnett,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  esq., 
of  Montreal,  formerly  of  Snaresbrook,  Essex. 

At  Brockley,  Suffolk,  Wilkinson  Finlinson, 
esq.,  of  Bedford,  to  Anne  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Finlinson,  Rector  of  Brockley. 

March  26.  At  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Marylebone,  Wentworth  Sturgeon,  esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  only  son  of  Charles  Sturgeon, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Caroline  Seymour  Burton,  widow  of  Stackhouse 
Burton,  esq,,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Sadler,  esq.,  of 
Tipperary,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles  Sey- 
mour Lynn,  R.N.,  Groom  of  the  Wardrobe  to 
George  III. 

At  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  Robert  K.  Hervey, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Mary  Clayton,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  H.  Law,  esq., 
of  Bowdon. 

March  28.  At  Bishopwearmouth,  the  Rev. 
C.  T.  Heartley,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Bishop 
Gore’s  Grammar  School,  Swansea,  to  Louisa, 
dau.  of  William  Nicholson,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  Sun- 
derland. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Bayswater,  the  Rev.  John  Rob- 
bins, M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  to  Annie 
Dunbar,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Samuel  Abbott, 
esq.,  of  Pembridge-sq.,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Duncan  Dunbar,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Thomas  Paradise,  esq., 
of  the  “ Stamford  Mercury^”  to  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Woolston,  of 
Stamford. 

March  29.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq., 
John  G.  C.  Hamilton,  esq.,  of  Dalzell,  Lanark- 
shire, N.B.,  late  Captain  2nd  Life  Guards,  to 
the  Lady  Emily  E.  Leslie  Melville,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Augustus 
Phillimore,  of  H.M.S.  “ Defence,”  youngest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Phillimore, 
esq.,  D.C.L.,  to  Harriet  Eleanor,  second  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  George  and  the  Lady  Louisa 
Fortescue. 

At  All  Souls’,  Marylebone,  Henry  Woods, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  Wigan,  to  Henrietta  Emma, 
fifth  dau.  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

At  Hampton,  Middlesex,  Major  Chas.  Pasley 
R.E.,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gen.  Charles  Pasley, 
K.C.B.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Roberts,  esq.,  of  Borzell,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  the  Rev. 
James  McConechy,  to  Laura  Sophia,  eldest 
dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Wortham,  R.E. 

At  Kensington,  the  Rev.  William  Spencer 
Edwards,  of  Oriel-house,  Bath,  to  Emily,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  M.  Holborn, 
esq.,  of  Notting-hill. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Putney,  Thomas  Booth,  esq., 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Booth,  of  Friskney,  Lincolnshire,  to 


Mary,  second  dau.  of  John  Osborne,  esq.,  Q.C., 
of  the  Lawn,  Putney. 

At  Mil-field,  Yorkshire,  William  Charles, 
eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Ralph  Ward- 
Jackson,  esq.,  of  Greatham-hall,  co.  Durham, 
to  Emily,  dau.  of  Joshua  Ingham,  esq.,  of 
Blake-hall,  Mirfield. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Henry  Martin,  esq., 
Lieut.  Scinde  Horse,  to  Fanny  Georgianna, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Selby  Hutton,  esq.,  of 
Carlton-on-Trent,  Notts. 

At  Christ  Church,  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  J. 
Stanley  Hill,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Hill,  Incumbent  of  Barlby,  to  Eleanor,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Stork,  esq.,  of  Hull. 

At  Allington,  Bridport,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
Edgar  Sanderson,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Laetitia  Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  Matthew  Denziloe,  esq.,  Allington. 

At  Burwash,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  St. 
John  Dearsly,  Curate  of  Burwash,  to  Rose 
Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Walker,  of  Bromley-hall,  Essex. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  George  Ingle 
Finch,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Finch,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Little  ShefFord, 
Cambridgeshire,  to  Bessey,  only  dau.  of  Thos. 
Soden,  esq.,  Coventry. 

March  30.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Ferryman,  C.B.,  to  Sarah  Caroline,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Jonathan  Worthington,  esq., 
of  Llancaich,  Glamorganshire,  and  Arundel- 
villa,  Cheltenham. 

At  Lillington,  Warwickshire,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Lonsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Professor  of  Classical  Literature, 
King’s  College,  London,  elder  son  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  Amelia  Mary,  elder  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  James  R.  Peake,  M.A.,  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Dick  Cunyng- 
ham,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  W.  H.  Dick 
Cim^Tigham,  bart.,  of  Prestonfield,  Edinburgh, 
to  Sarah  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Hetherington,  esq.,  of  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

At  Ilminster,  T.  S.  Godfrey,  esq.,  of  Balder- 
ton-hall,  'Nottinghamshire,  to  Emily  Mary, 
dau.  of  J.  Lee  Lee,  esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lee  Lee,  of  Dillington-park,  Somersetshire. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  Theodore 
Fawcett,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Fawcett, 
of  Craven-hill,  Bayswater,  to  Eliza  Awdry 
Agnes,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry  Hill,  57th 
Regt. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Samuel  Strong- 
hill,  esq.,  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  to  Emma, 
fifth  dau.  of  the  late  William  Petley,  esq., 
of  Overland-court,  Ash-next-Sandwich,  Kent. 

At  Walthamstow,  Charles  E.  Chapman,  esq., 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Louisa,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Boswell, 
Chaplain  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Chertsey,  George  Wood,  esq.,  late  of 
H.M.’s  Indian  Civil  Service,  to  Rose,  widow 
of  J.  G.  Wood,  esq. 

At  Newton  K5'me,  Yorkshire,  David  Craigie 
Haikett,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  second 
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son  of  Charles  Halkett  Craigie  Inglis,  esq.,  of 
Cramond,  Midlothian,  to  Constance  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Fairfax,  esq.,  of  Newton 
Kyme. 

At  Drayton,  Oxon.,  the  Rev.  Fred.  Jackson, 
Rector  of  West  Ljmn,  Norfolk,  to  Elizabeth 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Mc- 
Donald Caunter,  Rector  of  Drayton. 

March  31.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Maj.-Gen.  Trollope,  C.B.,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Trollope,  hart.,  to  Cordelia  Maria,  dau. 
of  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  J.  P.  Murray,  C.B. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Horace  Parker 
Newton,  esq.,  Brevet-Major  R.H.A.,  third 
son  of  the  late  W.  Newton,  esq.,  of  Elvedon- 
hall,  Suffolk,  to  Alice,  dau.  of  A.  E.  Knox, 
esq,,  and  Lady  John  Knox,  of  Trotton,  Sussex. 

At  Great  Henny,  Essex,  Morton  Roht.  Eden, 
esq.,  Capt.  56th  Regt.,  elder  son  of  Robt.  Eden, 
esq.,  Warwick-sq.,  to  Frances  Maria,  dau.  of 
N,  C.  Barnardiston,  esq.,  of  the  Ryes,  Sudbury. 

At  Christ  Church,  Newgate-st.,  Henry,  only 
son  of  Drew  Wood,  esq.,  of  Finshury-sq.,  to 
Caroline  Maria,  eldest  sur\T.ving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Robt.  South,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

At  Kingsclere,  Hants.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  G. 
Gibbs,  Curate  of  Doncaster,  to  Frances  Osman, 
only  dau.  of  Charles  Holding,  esq.,  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster. 

At  Elton,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
James  Smith,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  only  dau. 
of  William  Hutchinson,  esq.,  of  Woodbank, 
Bury. 

At  Moviddy,  John,  eldest  son  of  James 
Cochrane,  esq.,  Croghan-house,  co.  Donegal, 
to  Emma  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Warren,  Crookstown-house,  co. 
Cork. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
Richard  William  Southby,  Kingston  Lisle, 
Berks.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Richard  Wor- 
lidge  Southby,  esq.,  Bampton,  Oxon.,  to  Eliza- 
beth Justina,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Woolgar  Griffith,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S., 
of  Pantgwyn,  co.  Cardigan. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Westboume-pk.,  John  Ar- 
nold, esq.,  of  Kensington-gardens-sq.,  to 
Amelia,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Henry 
Jenkins,  R.N. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Orchard-st.,  John  Mar- 
tineau,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Louisa 
Amabel,  fifth  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  H.  J. 
Adeane,  esq.,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Amersham,  Bucks.,  George  Fielding 
Blandford,  esq.,  M.B.,  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  Clarges-st.,  London,  to  Louisa,  only 
child  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Holloway,  of  Amersham. 

At  Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  Notts.,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Frederick  Smith,  M.A.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Ha' am,  Notts.,  and  Minor  Canon  of 
Southwell,  youngest  son  of  William  Smith, 
esq.,  of  the  Dam-house,  Sheffield,  to  Mary 
Anne  Azila,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George 
Elliot,  M.A.,  of  Southwell. 

At  Hove,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  William  Dav'es, 
M.A.,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dawe.s,  of 


Gillingham,  Kent,  to  Hannah  Selby,  widow  of 
Chas.  Rosher,  esq.,  of  the  Larches,  Northfleet. 

At  Langford,  near  Newark,  the  Rev.  S. 
Andrew,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Wall,  Lichfield, 
to  Louisa  Gurney,  relict  of  Edmund  Chawner, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Ordnance. 

At  Kirby  Muxloe,  Thomas  John  Stafford 
Hotchkin,  esq.,  of  Wood-hall,  Lincolnshire, 
to  Mary  Charlotte  Edith  Lucas,  eldest  dau. 
of  Geo.  Vere  Braithwaite,  esq.,  of  Stock-park, 
Lancashire,  and  Stackley,  near  Leicester. 

At  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  Edward 
Mackeson,  esq.,  of  Hyde-pk.-sq.  and  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,  to  Rebecca  Susanna,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Marter,  of  Leinster- 
terr.,  Hyde-pk.,  and  Brightwaltbam,  Berks, 

At  Chipstead,  Surrey,  Frederick  W.  J.  Dug- 
more,  esq.,  Capt.  8th  (the  King’s)  Regt., 
eldest  son  of  William  Dugmore,  esq.,  one  of 
H.M.’s  Counsel,  to  Helen,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cattley,  esq.,  of  Shabden, 

April  2.  At  Croydon,  Lieut.  Lewis  B.  Solly, 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  “Irresistible,”  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Samuel  Solly,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Saviie- 
row,  to  Susanna  Ruth,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Courtauld,  esq.,  of  Booking,  Essex. 

At  Horley,  Surrey,  Arthur  Kelsey,  esq.,  of 
Reigate,  late  Assistant-Surgeon  H.M.’s  Bom- 
bay Army,  to  Lucy  Maria,  only  dau.  of  S.  J. 
Knight,  esq.,  of  Greenfields,  Hoi'ley. 

April  4.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Kentish-town,  Ro- 
bert John  Williams,  esq.,  of  the  Audit-office, 
Somerset-house,  to  Mary  Catherine,  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Boyle,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-pl., 
Oakley-sq. 

April  5.  At  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Perth,  Charles  John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  hart,  of  Newe,  to  Helen,  second  dau. 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Louisa  Moncreiffe. 

At  All  Souls’  Church,  Langham-pL,  Henry 
Hamilton  Beamish,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hamilton  Beamish, 
Vicar  of  Old  Cleeve,  Somerset,  10  Louisa  M.  A., 
widow  of  Capt.  E.  Rowland  Foi'man,  Rifle 
Brigade,  and  dau.  of  John  Slater  Harrison, 
esq.,  and  Lady  Louisa  Slater  Harrison,  of 
Shelswell-pk.,  Oxon. 

At  Ardcolm,  Charles  Gibbons,  esq..  Comm. 
R.N.,  brother  of  Sir  John  Gibbons,  bart.,  of 
Stanwell-pl.,  Middlesex,  to  Lydia  Martha, 
fourth  dau.  of  Major  John  Doran,  late  18th 
Royal  Irish,  of  Ely-house,  Wexford. 

At  Thorverton,  Devon,  the  Rev.  James 
Hazlewood  Carr,  M.A.,  to  Elizabeth  Amelia, 
dau.  of  the  late  H.  Perronet  Briggs,  esq.,  R.A. 

At  Tamworth,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus 
Nash,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford, 
youngest  son  of  Wm.  Nash,  esq.,  of  Brixton, 
Surrey,  to  Marianne  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of 
E.  B.  Hamel,  esq.,  J.P,,  of  Millfield-house, 
Tamworth. 

At  the  Catholic  Church,  St.  John’s-wood, 
Edw.  Charlton,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  to  Margaret  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Edw. 
Bellasis,  Serjeant-at-law. 

At  Highworth,  Wilts.,  Richard  Edmund 
Elkins  Davies,  esq.,  of  Swansea,  to  Ellen 
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Trenchard,  5'oungest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Rowden,  Vicar  of  Highworth. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Highgate,  Francis  Hansard 
Riviiigton,  esq.,  of  Great  Marlhorough-st.,  and 
Waterloo-pl.,  to  Eliza  Laura,  only  dau.  of  Ro- 
bert G.  Moger,  esq.,  of  Highgate. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Thos.  Pollett, 
third  son  of  W.  H.  Sheppard,  esq.,  of  Keyford- 
house,  Frome,  Somerset,  to  Eliza  Est"lle  Mary, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  A.  MacTier,  of  the 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry. 

At  Kimbolton,  the  Rev.  John  Robert  Lunn, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Marton-cum-Grafton,  York- 
shire, to  Sophia,  elder  dau.  of  Thomas  Peter 
Fernie,  esq.,  of  Kimbolton. 

At  Orford,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Andrewes 
Eaj'mond,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Bovey  Tracey, 
Devon,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Maynard,  Rector  of  Orford. 

April  6.  At  Dawlish,  Silas  Russell  Whitney, 
esq.,  of  Whitney  and  New  York,  to  Marina 
Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Carpenter,  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Burton-on-Trent,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wm.  Sheldon,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Mill- 
brook,  near  Southampton,  to  Penelope  Mary 
Valpy,  elder  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Peter  French, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity. 

At  the  English  Embassy,  Paris,  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Griffiths,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Cheltenham,  to  Flora  Charlotte,  eldest 
dau.  of  Col.  Wm.  Pitt  Macdonald,  Madras 
Staff  Corps. 

At  Glasnevin,  Thos.  Spencer,  son  of  Thos. 
Spencer  Lindsey,  esq.,  of  Hollymount-house, 
CO.  Mayo,  to  Mary  Catherine  Caroline,  second 
dau.  of  Geo.  Hayward  Lindsay,  esq.,  and  Lady 
Mary  Lindsay,  of  Glasnevin-house,  co.  Dublin. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  Robert,  eldest  son  of 
Geo.  Kerr  Nicholson,  esq.,  of  Loanend,  North- 
umberland, J.P.  for  the  county,  and  of  Ashley- 
house,  Jersey,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Jas.  Richard  Elliott,  esq.,  of  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire. 

At  Milnrow,  Rochdale,  Geo.  Twycross,  esq., 
of  the  Brook,  Wokingham,  Berks.,  to  Honora 
Mabella,  elder  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Raines, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Milnrow. 

April  7.  At  Malahide,  Cecil  R.  S.  Ives,  esq.. 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  second  son  of  J . Robert 
Ives,  esq.,  of  Bentworth-hall,  Hampshire,  to 
the  Hon.  Susan  Anne  Talbot,  eldest  dau.  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Malahide  Castle,  co. 
Dublin. 

At  Eton  College  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Clayton,  Rector  of  Astbury,  Cheshire,  to  Mary 
Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Chapman,  late  of  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

At  St.  Matthias’,  Richmond,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Staunton  Barrow,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Nortli- 
am,  Hants.,  second  son  of  Sir  Geo.  Barrow, 
hart.,  to  Florence  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Nicholles,  esq.,  late  of  Bruton-st. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Lt.-Col.  Bramston, 
Grenadier  Guards,  eldest  son  of  T.  W.  Bram- 
ston, esq.,  M.P.,  of  Skreens,  Essex,  to  Honoria 
Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Thornhill,  esq.,  of 
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Fixhy-hall,  Yorkshire,  and  Riddlesworth,  Nor- 
folk. 

At  Cuddesdon,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Frederick  Wil- 
gress,  Curate  of  Garsington,  Oxon.,  to  Mary, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Ven.  Walker 
King,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

At  the  Cimrch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Barwick 
Simpson,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Simpson, 
Rector  of  Bexhill,  Sussex,  to  Emma,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Wheler  Hume,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Sir  Frederic 
Hughes,  Capt.  late  7th  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
Ely-house,  co.  Wexford,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Krautler,  esq.,  of  Cornwall- 
terrace,  Regenl’s-park. 

At  Bowden  Magna,  Leicestershire,  George 
Chapman,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  T.  Chapman, 
Rector  of  Kimble  Parva,  Bucks.,  to  Susan 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  R. Morris, 
esq.,  of  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Margate,  Frederick  Scott 
La  Trobe,  esq.,  of  Llandudno,  North  Wales,  to 
Emma  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Prosser,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity. 

At  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  the  Rev.  James 
Baxter  Strother,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Anthony  Strother,  esq.,  of  Eastfield-hall,  W ark- 
worth,  Northumberland,  to  Louisa,  fifth  dau. 
of  Charles  Webb,  esq.,  of  Ciapham-cominon, 
Surrey. 

At  Whittlesey,  William  C.  Livett,  esq.,  of 
Whittlesey,  to  Kate,  dau.  of  the  Rev,  H.  Bur- 
gess, LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Whittlesey. 

At  Hurst,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hyde  E.  Cosens, 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  to  Caroline  Emily,  eldest 
dau.  of  E.  T.  Whitaker,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  and  Hinton,  Berks. 

At  Cregrina,  Radnorshire,  the  Rev.  John 
Brinley  Richards,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Llanhister, 
Radnorshire,  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Cregrina. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Ipswich,  the  Rev.  F. 
Bacon,  only  son  of  R.  P.  Boyd,  esq.,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  to  Maria  Louisa,  younger  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  Stewart,  Lower-hill-house, 
Ipswich. 

April  8,  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Waring- 
ton  Wilkinson  Smyth,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Adm. 
Smyth,  K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s- 
lodge,  Aylesbury,  to  Aupa  Maria  Antonia,  third 
dau.  of  A.  M.  Story  Maskelyne,  esq.,  of  Basset 
Down-house,  Wilts. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Cornelius 
Walford,  esq.,  of  Little-park,  Enfield,  Barrister- 
at-law,  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Beddall, 
esq.,  of  Finchinfield,  Essex. 

April  12.  At  Roundhay,  Major  Andrew 
Law’rence  Busk,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
to  Caroline  Mary,  dau.  of  William  Nicholson 
Nicholson,  esq.,  of  Roundhay-park,  York. 

At  St.  Thomas’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh, Richard  Wilson,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Major  Heni'}'  Wilson,  of  Ballo,  late  72nd  Regt., 
to  Wilhelmina  Georgina  Carlyle  Kent,  widow 
4 K 
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of  Jolin  King,  esq.,  of  Glasgow,  and  dan.  of 
the  late  James  Wright,  esq.,  24th  Regt. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-street,  William  Clin- 
ton, only  son  of  W.  R.  Baker,  esq.,  of  Bayford- 
bury,  Herts.,  to  Edith  Mildmay  Ashhurst,  eldest 
dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Majendie, 
Ticar  of  Dunmow,  Essex. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  York,  Thomas  Gorham  Pierson, 
esq.,  of  Hitchin,  Herts.,  to  Christiana  Jane, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Howard, 
Rector  of  Stanton  by  Hale,  Derbyshire. 

At  Maker,  Cornwall,  W.  F.  Lapidge,  esq., 
R.X.,  to  Jane  Lucretia,  second  dan.  of  the  late 
Rear-Adm.  W.  F.  Lapidge. 

At  Frees,  Shropshire,  the  Rev.  William 
Wingfield,  Yicar  of  Leighton,  in  the  same 
county,  to  Selina  Rachel,  thud  dan.  of  Col. 
Fiederick  Hill,  of  Frees. 

At  Haigh,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.D.H.  Sawyer, 
M.A.,  eldest  son  of  H.  Sawyer,  esq.,  Laverstock, 
Wilts.,  to  Katherine  Priscilla,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  G.  A.  Smith,  esq.,  Madras  C.S. 

At  Twickenham,  the  Rev.  Charles  Haring- 
ton,  second  son  of  the  late  Prmcipal  of  Brase- 
nose,  Oxford,  to  Alice,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Alexander  Cotton,  esq.,  of  Landwade, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Henry  Prescott 
Green,  esq.,  of  Witton-hall,  Norfolk,  to  Cathe- 
rine Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Ford,  of  Postwick  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

April  13.  At  Fiddington,  Somerset,  Capt. 
C.  E.  Ascough  Evered,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  H.  Evered,  Rector  of  Otterhampton, 
Somerset,  to  Emily  Mary,  only  surviving  child 
of  the  late  George  Langford  Nibbs,  esq.,  of 
Keentharne-house,  Fiddington. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Reading,  the  Rev.  John 
Murray,  B.A.,  Senior  Curate  of  St.  Giles’s,  to 
Harriett,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Jason  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Clarence-house,  Reading. 

April  14.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Chas. 
William  Earle,  esq.,  late  Capt.  Rifle  Brigade,  to 
Maria  Theresa,  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
Yilliers. 

At  St.  John’s,  Notting-hill,  Capt.  Willoughby 
Sandilands  Rooke,  Scots  Fu-ilier  Guards,  only 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Rooke,  of  Bigswear- 
house,  Gloucestershire,  to  Constar.ee  Lawson, 
youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Adams,  esq.,  Ilanover- 
villas,  Kensington -park. 

At  Newmgton-ncxt-Hythe,  Mawdistly  Gaus- 
sen  Best,  esq.,  of  Boxlc#-,  to  Katharine  Anna- 
bella,  elder  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Tatton 
Brockman,  of  Beachborough. 

At  Ynysej-nhaiarn,  Carnarvon.shire,  J.  Igna- 
tius Williams,  esq.,  barristcr-ut-law,  t'l  Louisa 
Mary,  only  child  of  Lieut. -Col.  Walker,  of 
Ilendrcgadredd,  in  the  same  county. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilh’,  NVilliam  Turner, 
esq.,  of  Cheltenham,  to  Louisa  Carteretta, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Taylor 
Garnett,  :SI..\. 

At  Polstcad,  Suffolk,  Francis  John  Swat- 
man,  esq.,  of  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Coyte,  Rector 
of  Polsti  ad. 


At  the  parish  church,  St.  Leonard’s,  Alfred 
Ingilby  Garnett,  esq.,  late  Capt.  8th  (the  King’s 
Regt.),  to  Catherine,  widow  of  Charles  Hugh 
Key,  esq.,  Capt.  2nd  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Monkstown,  near  Dublm,  John  Thacker, 
esq.,  Lieut.  63rd  Regt.,  to  Bessie,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Joseph  Black,  esq.,  of  Troy,  Lon- 
donderry. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Walter  M.  Gibaut, 
esq..  Staff  Surgeon,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Owthwaite,  of  Highbury-teiTace. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church,  Aberdeen, 
Wellwood,  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Maxwell,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Moir,  esq.,  of  Park,  Aberdeenshii’e. 

At  Briningham,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Brereton  Foyster,  Rector  of  St.  Clement’s, 
Hastings,  to  Anna  Margaretta  Jane,  only  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Brereton,  Incumbent  of  Bri- 
ningham. 

At  St.  Nicolas’,  Rochester,  Arthur  Lewis, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Lewis  Stride,  esq.,  of 
Dover,  to  Rose,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Ai'thur 
Manclark,  esq.,  and  niece  of  Wm.  Manelark, 
esq.,  of  Rochester. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Bath,  Merrick  Lloyd  Bur- 
rows, esq.,  M.D.,  Anny  Medical  Staff,  only  son 
of  Wm.  Burrows,  esq.,  of  Dunkirk,  Devizes,  to 
Belinda  Sarah  Rose,  eldest  dau.  of  the  l^te  Rev. 
J.  H.  Buxton,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Britford,  near 
Salisbury. 

At  Ajdsham,  Alfred  Hem-y  Arnould,  esq., 
M.A.  Oxon.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Arnould,  esq.,  of  White  Cross,  J.P.  and  De- 
puty-Lieut.  for  the  county  of  Berks.,  and  J.P. 
for  Oxon.,  to  Clara  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
F.  P.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 

April  16.  At  Preshute,  Marlborough,  John 
Crosse,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Josiah  Koope, 
esq.,  of  Norwich,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Laura, 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Shephard  Gale, 
Ticar  of  Burbage,  Wilts. 

At  St.  John’s,  HjMe-pk.-sq.,  Somerset  Basset 
Saunderson,  esq.,  11th  Hussars,  A.D.C.,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Col.  Alexr.  Saunder- 
snn,  of  Castle  Saunderson,  co.  Cavan,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Saunderson,  to  Emily  Mary,  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Henry  Cole,  esq.,  of  Stoke 
Lyne,  Oxon.,  and  the  Lady  Henry  Moore. 

April  18.  At  Llansilin,  Denbighshire,  Richd., 
sixth  son  of  the  late  William  Richards,  esq., 
of  Glascoed,  Llansilin,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Walter  Jones,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Llansilin, 
and  J.P.  for  Denbighshire. 

April  19.  At  Haseley,  Oxon.,  the  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Brinckman,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Theodore 
Brinckman,  bart.,  to  Louisa  Georgina  Edith, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Hutchinson 
Swinny,  Yicar  of  Cuddesdon,  and  Principal  of 
the  Theological  College. 

April  20.  At  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington, 
Major  Clagett,  late  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Amiy,  to 
Mary  Eliza,  Countess  of  Harborough,  widow 
of  Robert  Sherard,  6th  and  last  Earl. 

At  All  Souls’,  Laugham-pl.,  Lieut.-Col.  C. 

E.  Watson,  to  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  L. 
Wat.son,  esq.,  of  Calgarth-pk.,  Westmoreland. 
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The  Eael  oe  Aberdeen, 

March  22.  At  Haddo  House,  Aber- 
deenshire, aged  47,  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
John  Janies  Hamilton-Gordon,  Earl  of 
Aberdeen, 

His  lordship  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eminent  statesmen,  by  his  second  wife, 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Douglas,  and  relict  of  the  Viscount 
Hamilton,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn.  He  was  born  at  Bentley  Priory, 
Stanmore,  on  28th  Sept.,  1816,  and  was 
carefully  educated,  chiefly  by  private 
tutors.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
gained  a first  class,  and  afterwards  took 
his  degree  of  M.A. 

In  1836  he  went  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  to  all  those  scenes  of  classic  in- 
terest in  which  they  both  took  peculiar 
delight.  He  also  resembled  bis  father 
in  bis  love  for  the  fine  arts,  especially 
painting,  which  he  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. A landscape  by  him,  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lon- 
don, was  exhibited  there  in  1843.  On 
his  return  from  the  East,  he  landed  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  traversed  Europe 
on  horseback.  The  following  year  he 
travelled  in  Spain, 

In  1848  his  health,  which  till  then 
had  been  very  robust,  first  began  to  fail, 
and  it  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  to  discover  the  seat  of 
his  disease.  On  the  retirement  of  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  William  Gordon,  in 
1854,  he  was  elected  Member  for  the 
county  of  Aberdeen ; but  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  was  compelled,  from  the 
dangerous  state  of  his  health,  to  spend 
a winter  in  Egypt,  from  which  he  de- 


rived considerable  benefit.  He  was  a 
Liberal-Conservative  in  politics,  but  wuis 
by  no  means  a party  man ; and,  indeed, 
the  weak  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  in  a great  measure  from  the  active 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties. 
In  1860  he  again  found  it  necessary  to 
try  the  effect  of  a residence  in  Egypt. 
His  journey  up  the  Nile  was  occupied  in 
distributing  Bibles  to  the  Copts;  and 
during  his  absence  be  succeeded  to  the 
earldom,  by  tbe  death  of  his  father, 
Dec.  14,  1860. 

After  he  became  Eaid  of  Aberdeen, 
the  deceased  peer  chiefly  resided  at 
Haddo  House,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Journey  to  Spain,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  weakness,  he  undertook  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a mitigation  of  the 
severe  sentence  on  Matamoras  and  his 
companions,  wbo  were  condemned  to  tbe 
galleys  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
While  living  in  Scotland,  tbe  Earl  de- 
voted mucb  of  his  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  cottages,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  tbe  religious,  social,  and  moral 
w'elfare  of  bis  tenantry.  During  tbe 
last  sixteen  years  of  Ins  life  he  took 
a deep  interest  in  all  the  evangelical 
movements  of  the  day,  and  he  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  building  of  cburches 
and  schools,  especially  in  London,  wbere 
one  of  tbe  former  (in  tbe  parish  of 
St.  George -in -the -East)  was  built  and 
endowed  entirely  at  his  expense.  In- 
deed, his  ardour  and  perseverance  in 
all  good  works  was  remarkable,  when 
the  illness  under  which  he  suffered  for 
so  many  years  is  considered.  Among 
other  things,  he  regularly  devoted  every 
Saturday  evening  to  tbe  personal  in- 
•struction  of  his  servants,  not  only  in 
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religious,  but  in  general  knowledge, 
and  be  was  thus  occupied  in  telling 
them  the  tale  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica by  Columbus  only  three  days  be- 
fore his  decease. 

His  lordship  married,  Nov.  5,  1840, 
Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  George 
Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Jerviswood,  and  sister 
of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington,  who 
survives  him.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George,  Lord  Haddo,  born  Dec.  10, 
1841 : his  other  children  are.  Lady  Mary, 
born  April  28,  1844,  married  Jan.  30, 
1863,  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  Master  of 
Polwarth ; Hon.  James  Henry,  born 
Oct.  11,  1845 ; Hon.  John  Campbell, 
born  Aug.  3,  1847 ; Lady  Harriet,  born 
1848;  and  Lady  Katherine,  born  1852. 


Viscount  Sidmouth. 

A'pril  1.  At  his  seat,  Albury,  Surrey, 
aged  69,  the  Eight  Hon.  and  Eev.  Wil- 
liam Leonard  Addington,  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth. 

His  lordship,  who  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  first  peer,  by  his  first 
wife,  Ursula  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Cheam, 
Surrey,  was  born  Nov.  13,  1794,  in 
Palace-yard,  Westminster,  his  father 
then  holding  the  office  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Church,  but  obtained  only 
very  moderate  preferment,  and  which 
he  relinquished  on  succeeding  to  the 
title,  Feb.  15, 1844.  He  married,  April 
20,  1820,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
John  Young,  by  whom  (who  survives 
him)  he  has  had  a family  of  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  surviving  son,  the  Hon.  Win. 
Wells  Addington,  M.P.  for  Devizes,  born 
the  25th  of  March,  1824,  and  married, 
the  28th  of  September,  1848,  to  his 
cousin,  Georgiana  Susan,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Eev.  George 
Pellew,  Dean  of  Norwich,  by  which  lady 
he  has  a youthful  family.  His  lordship, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  navy,  obtained 
his  commission  of  lieutenant  in  1846; 
and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  a deputy 
lieutenant  for  Devonsliire. 


The  first  Viscount,  Henry  Addington, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Addington,  of 
Eeading.  He  was  Speaker  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  1801,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  succeeded  him  as  Prime 
Minister.  In  1805  he  was  created  a 
peer.  He  subsequently  held  office  in 
various  administrations,  and  from  1812 
to  1822  he  was  Home  Secretary.  In 
the  latter  year  he  retired  on  a pension, 
which  he  relinquished  in  1835,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  a large  property  in  right 
of  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Lord 
Stowell. 


Lord  Ashbueton. 

March  23.  At  the  Grange,  Alresford, 
aged  64,  the  Eight  Hon.  William  Bing- 
ham Baring,  second  Lord  Ashburton. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  (created  Lord  Ashburton 
in  1835),  by  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Bingham,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
born  in  June,  1799.  He  was  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1821,  taking  a second  class  in 
classics.  In  September,  1841,  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  on  the  accession  of  Sir  Eobei’t 
Peel  to  ofiice,  and  remained  at  that  post 
until  February,  1845,  when  he  became 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  duties  of 
these  oflSces  he  discharged  until  July, 
1846,  when  Lord  John  Eussell  became 
the  head  of  the  Government. 

The  deceased  peer  was  a Liberal-Con- 
servative in  politics.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
viously to  his  accession  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  services  rendered  to  com- 
merce he  was  made  a Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1855,  and  in 
I860  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  which  post 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His 
lordship  married,  first,  on  April  12, 
1823,  Lady  Harriet  Mary  Montagu, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  John,  sixth 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  She  had  issue  a 
son,  who  died  an  infant ; and  she  died 
May  4,  1857.  His  lordship  married,  se- 
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condly,  Nov.  18,  1858,  Louisa  Caroline, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
James  Alexander  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
by  whom  he  has  left  a daughter,  Mary 
Florence,  born  June  26,  1860.  In  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  the  barony  and  en- 
tailed property  devolve  on  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Francis  Baring,  formerly  M.P. 
for  Thetford,  who  was  born  May  20, 
1800,  and  married,  January,  1833,.Claire 
Hortense,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano,  by  whom  he  has  issue  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Lord  Ashburton  gathered  round  him 
in  his  noble  mansion,  Bath  House,  Pic- 
cadilly, men  of  eminence  in  every  pro- 
fession, and  his  aid  was  readily  given  to 
further  any  really  valuable  investigation 
in  art  or  science. 

“But,”  remarks  the  writer  of  a no- 
tice in  the  “Morning  Herald,”  “while 
he  occupied  himself  with  these  ques- 
tions, they  did  not  divert  him  from  a 
question  which  ever  lay  nearest  his 
heart — the  moral  and  social  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  In  their  cause  he 
was  a practical  philanthropist,  and  he 
possessed  one  of  the  true  qualities  for 
success  in  that  field ; he  had  a high 
opinion  of  their  capacities  while  he  was 
not  blind  to  their  defects.  We  remem- 
ber that  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Windsor, 
in  1851 — the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, when  the  Prince  Consort  graced 
the  meeting  with  his  presence  — to 
Lord  Ashburton  was  entrusted  the  toast 
of  ‘The  Agricultural  Labourers.’  On 
that  occasion  he  spoke  with  an  elo- 
quence which  surprised  every  one.  He 
lamented  the  limited  spread  of  educa- 
tion among  the  rustic  classes;  the  in- 
ability to  read  and  write  was  by  far  too 
much  the  rule  among  them  : but  yet  he 
would  not  allow  that  they  should  be 
called  uneducated.  It  could  not  be 
said,  he  argued,  that  that  was  an  un- 
educated man  who  by  the  trained  use 
of  his  eye  alone  was  able  to  drive  a fur- 
row in  a line  of  mathematical  precision 
from  one  end  of  a field  to  the  other;  or 
who  with  a calculation  that  looked  like 
intuition  could  tell  to  a handful  how 
much  seed  was  required  to  be  put  into 
a given  area  of  soil.  These,  he  said, 
were  qualities  that  were  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  rage  for  making  read- 
ing and  writing  everything,  and  other 
accomplishments  nothing.  The  same 


principle  he  developed  more  fully  a few 
years  afterwards,  when  in  order  to 
counteract  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
injurious  tendency  of  an  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  mere  school  education,  he  offered 
a series  of  prizes  to  the  scholars  of  our 
National  schools  for  a knowledge  of 
‘common  things,’  a step  the  nature  of 
which  has  since  been  fully  recognised  by 
other  educators,  but  of  which  he  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example.” 


Sir  William  Brown,  Bart. 

March  3.  At  Richmond  Hill,  Liver- 
pool, aged  79,  Sir  Win.  Brown,  Bart., 
formerly  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire, 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  at  Bally- 
mena in  1784,  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Browm,  a linen  merchant,  who  after- 
wards settled  at  Baltimore,  in  the  United 
States,  and  founded  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Shipley,  and  Co.,  usually  acknowledged 
to  be  the  leading  house  in  the  Liver- 
pool and  American  trade,  and  the  me- 
dium of  enormous  monetary  transactions 
between  England  and  America.  At  the 
age  of  16  young  Brown,  who  had  been 
sent  to  England  for  education,  went  out 
to  Baltimore,  and  was  soon  after  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  father.  In  1809 
he  came  back  to  England,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  of  his 
native  town,  and  established  a branch 
mercantile  firm  in  Liverpool,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  house  at  Baltimore,  He 
became  afterwards  a banker  in  the  sense 
of  conducting  transmissions  of  money 
on  public  account  between  the  two 
hemispheres.  In  this  pursuit,  and  the 
business  of  a merchant,  he  acquired  im- 
mense wealth,  a large  portion  of  which  he 
expended  in  erecting  several  magnificent 
suites  of  commercial  offices  in  Liverpool. 
A few  years  ago  he  gained  public  cele- 
brity by  the  bestowal  of  a munificent  gift 
upon  his  adopted  town.  He  erected  the 
present  Free  Public  Library  and  Derby 
Museum  of  Liverpool,  which  was  opened 
in  1860,  at  a cost  to  himself  of  £40,000, 
the  Corporation  providing  the  site  and 
foundation,  and  furnishing  the  building. 
In  1825,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Brown 
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took  an  active  part  in  improving  tlie 
management  of  Liverpool  Dock  estate. 
In  1844,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
corn-law League  for  the  representation 
of  South  Lancashire,  he  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  William  Entwistle  in  the  Con- 
servative interest.  This  defeat  led  his 
party  to  agitate  the  40s.  free-holder 
question,  and  next  year  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  Mr.  Brown  into  Parliament 
as  a representative  of  South  Lancashire. 
In  1847,  in  1852,  and  at  the  general 
election  of  1857,  he  was  again  returned 
for  the  same  seat,  which  he  held  until 
1859,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Mr.  Win.  Brown  was  always  an  advo- 
cate of  free  trade,  and  particularly  fa- 
voured the  idea  of  a decimal  currency. 
His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  on 
Lord  John  Russell’s  proposal  to  con- 
tinue the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
corn  and  navigation  laws.  At  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Volunteer  movement 
in  1859  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his 
own  expense  a corps  of  artillery,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  and  ranks  as  the 
First  Brigade  of  Lancashire  Artillery 
Volunteers. 

In  1863  he  was  raised  to  the  baro- 
netcy, and,  having  lost  his  eldest  son 
(Alexander)  in  1849,  he  is  succeeded  in 
his  title  by  his  grandson.  Win.  Rich- 
mond Brown,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  Lancashire  Artillery 
Volunteers,  born  in  1840. 


The  Princess  oe  Cooeg, 

March  30.  At  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, Colonel  John  Campbell,  in  George- 
street,  Portman-square,  Her  Highness 
the  Princess  Victoria  Gouramma  of 
Coorg,  goddaughter  of  the  Queen. 

“ The  father  of  the  Princess  of  Coorg, 
Veer  Rajuiider  (the  last  of  the  Haleri 
Rajahs),  was  the  namesake  of  his  famous 
uncle.  Veer  Raj  under  Waddeer,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1819,  when  a boy  of 
fifteen.  The  uncle  was  one  of  tiie  few 
friends  of  British  sovereignty  in  India. 
I’he  Rajah  allowed  our  Bombay  army, 
under  General  Abercroinby,  to  pass 
through  his  territories  and  join  the 
army  of  Cornwallis,  a liberty  which 
indirectly  led  to  tlie  success  of  the 


British  at  Seringapatain.  In  1834  the 
late  Rajah,  who  is  described  by  travel- 
lers as  a tine,  hospitable,  sportsman- 
like man,  got  into  trouble  with  ‘ John 
Company,’  and  was  sent  off  to  Benares ; 
the  Company,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, sacking  his  palace  and  confiscating 
a vast  deal  of  his  property.  Dlrimately 
he  was  pensioned  off'  on  £6,000  a-year. 
In  1852  the  Rajah  came  to  England  on 
the  understanding  that  his  pension  was  to 
be  continued  for  the  year  of  his  absence. 
His  avow'ed  object  was  to  bring  over  his 
daughter  to  be  adopted  by  the  Christian 
Queen  of  this  country,  to  whom,  re- 
maining himself  a strict  Brahmin  of  the 
Sundra  caste,  he  wrote  a letter,  begging 
Her  Majesty  to  educate  the  Princess 
like  an  English  nobleman’s  daughter, 
‘for  the  Almighty  had  given  her  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  concerning  Indian 
matters,  and  had  placed  her  over  a great 
nation.’  In  the  meantime  the  Rajah 
was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  London  sea- 
son; he  appear*  d at  levees  and  state 
balls,  ‘wearing  an  Oriental  costume  of 
great  magnifictnce,  enriched  witii  gold 
bullion  and  embroidery,  the  body  of  the 
dress  being  wholly  form*  d of  a gold 
fabric.’  The  East  India  Company  and 
aristocracy  generally  entertained  him 
besides. 

“On  the  30th  of  June  the  Princess 
w'as  baptized  in  the  private  chapel  of 
Buckitigham  Palace.  H<  r Majesty,  Vis- 
countess Hardinge,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Drummond  (wife  of  Major  Drummond, 
of  the  3rd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  who 
w’as  in  attendance  on  the  Prince)  were 
the  godmothers,  and  Sir  James  Weir 
Hogg,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  godfather, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
Lord  Primate  (to  whom  the  Rajah  had 
written  a touching  appeal  on  behalf  of 
his  daughter’s  Christian  education).  Her 
Majesty  confided  the  education  of  the 
Princess  to  Mrs.  Robert  Drummond, 
under  a special  agreement  betw'een  the 
Rajah  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  other.  Unluckily  the  Rajah  fell 
into  misfortune,  and  being,  as  he  thought, 
ill-treated  by  the  Company,  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  by  all  the  Indian  autho- 
rities, contrived  to  become  the  hero 
of  various  Parliamentary  debates,  the 
memory  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
revive,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
origin  of  them  was  the  withdrawal  of 
His  Highness’  pension  (which,  however, 
w^as  eventually  restored),  and  that  the 
champions  of  his  cause  were  the  Mar- 
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quess  of  Clanrlcarde  in  the  Upper,  and 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament. 

“ The  Princess  Gonrarama  was  con- 
firmed and  admitted  as  a communicant, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen,  and 
a few  years  ago  she  married  Colonel 
John  Campbell.’^ — Morning  Post. 


Eeae-Admikal  William  Allen. 

[We  have  already  given  a brief  notice 
of  Admiral  Allen  % hut  at  the  request 
of  a friend  of  the  deceased  we  print  the 
following  more  full  account.] 

Jan.  23.  At  Bank -house,  Weymouth, 
aged  71,  lletired  Rear-Admiral  William 
Allen,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

The  deceased  Admiral,  who  was  born 
in  ISTovember,  1792,  was  descended  on 
his  mother’s  side  from  Dr.  Wharton,  of 
Old  Park,  Durham,  and  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  who  was  first  cousin 
of  the  eccentric  Duke  of  Wharton. 
William  Allen  entered  the  navy  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1805,  as  a first-class 
volunteer  on  hoard  the  “ Standard,”  64, 
Capt.  Thomas  Harvey,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  serve  in  the  same  ship,  and 
afterwards  in  the  “ Majestic,”  74,  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Baltic  stations  until 
1810.  He  was  present,  as  a midship- 
man, in  the  former  ship  at  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  in  February,  1807, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1808,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  a brig  of  war  of  16 
guns  (the  “ Italia,”  we  believe)  in  the 
Adriatic.  On  leaving  the  “ Majestic” 
Mr.  Allen  joined  the  “ Leda,”  36,  Capt. 
George  Sayer,  and  co-operated  in  the 
reduction  of  Java  in  August,  1811.  He 
also  took  part  in  a gallant  and  success- 
ful attack  on  the  piratical  settlement  of 
Lanbas,  in  Borneo,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1813.  He  obtained  his  first  commission 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1815,  having 
officiated  as  acting  lieutenant  of  the 
“ Hesper,”  18,  Capt.  William  Everard, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  Sep- 
tember following.  In  1832  he  volun- 
teered to  accompany,  on  his  own  re- 
sources, Richard  Lander’s  expedition  up 
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the  Niger,  for  the  purpose  of  survey- 
ing that  river.  It  was  in  this  expedition 
that  Richard  Lander  was  killed.  Lieut. 
Allen  sutfered  very  severely  from  the 
river  fever,  and  after  a brief  stay  at 
Ascension  to  recruit  his  health,  he,  one  of 
nine  survivors  out  of  the  forty-seven  who 
composed  the  expedition,  returned  to 
England  in  April,  1834.  The  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  it  should  have  been 
noted  had  allowed  him  double  full-pay 
during  his  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition, were  pleased  on  his  return,  in 
a very  flattering  minute,  to  order  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
but  as  he  had  not  been  borne  on  the 
books  of  any  of  H.M.  ships  during  his 
service  on  the  Niger,  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  sea  time,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  do  so,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
“ William  and  Mary”  yacht,  and  em- 
ployed under  Capt.  (now  Admiral)  F. 
Bullock  in  the  survey  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway.  His  commander’s  commission 
was  given  to  him  on  the  completion  of 
his  time,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1836. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1840,  Com- 
mander Allen  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  H.M.  steamer  “ Wilberforce,” 
forming  part  of  the  disastroiis  expedition 
to  the  Niger  under  Capt.  Henry  Dundas 
Trotter.  His  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Prince  Consort  on  this  occasion  pre- 
sented to  Commander  Allen,  as  well  as 
to  Capt.  Trotter  and  Commander  Bird 
Allen,  a gold  chronometer  by  one  of  the 
best  makers  in  London.  On  the  return 
of  Capt.  Trotter  to  England,  Commander 
Allen  remained  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  was  about  to  re-ascend  the 
Niger,  when  orders  arrived  from  England 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enterprise, 
and  he  brought  the  survivors  of  his 
officers  and  men  home  in  H.M.S.  “ Kite” 
in  September,  1842,  receiving  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services  his  post 
rank,  in  obtaining  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort  in- 
terested himself.  A narrative  of  this 
expedition  was  published,  conjointly  by 
Capt.  Allen  and  Dr.  T.  R.  H.  Thomson, 
surgeon  R.N.,  in  1848,  in  two  volumes, 
profusely  illustrated  fi*om  the  pencil  of 
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Capt.  Allen.  Valuable  as  these  volumes 
are  as  a record  of  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable expeditions  of  the  kind,  and  of 
the  heroism  and  endurance  of  the  British 
sailor,  the  high  auspices  under  which  it 
was  undertaken,  and  the  elaborate  ap- 
pliances adopted  to  guard  against  dis- 
aster in  every  anticipated  form,  rendered 
the  narrative  inferior  in  romantic  in- 
terest to  Lieut.  Allen’s  journal  of  his 
first  exploration  of  the  Niger  in  the 
private  mercantile  expedition  under 
Richard  Lander.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  understanding  between  Lieut. 
Allen  and  the  originators  of  the  first 
expedition  precluded  the  publication  of 
his  journal.  Capt.  Allen  spent  much  of 
the  intervals  between  the  periods  of  his 
active  service  in  travelling  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  latterly  in  the 
East.  It  was  during  his  travels  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  world  that  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a new  route  to 
India  by  means  of  a ship  canal  through 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Capt. 
Allen  originated  the  opinion  that  at 
some  remote  geological  period  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  stretched  its  long  narrow  arm 
very  much  further  into  Asia  than  it 
now  reaches.  The  particulars  of  his  plan 
are  fully  set  forth  in  two  volumes,  richly 
and  cleverly  illustrated  from  his  own 
drawings,  which  were  published  in  1855, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
He  was  promoted  to  his  flag  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1862. 

In  person  the  Admiral  was  rather 
under  than  over  the  middle  height,  with 
very  handsome  features,  remarkably 
frank  and  open  in  their  expression,  and 
beaming  with  benevolence  and  good- 
humour.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
simplicity  and  geniality  of  his  dispo- 
sition is  his  excessive  love  for  children, 
of  whom  he  was  the  idol.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  the  extreme  unselfishness  of  his  nature 
that  he  owed  his  popularity,  not  merely 
among  las  juvenile  friends  but  with 
the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
His  character  united  in  a singular  degree 
the  frankness  of  the  sailor  with  the  re- 


finement of  a gentleman  and  the  graces 
of  a Christian.  His  constitution  must 
have  been  a very  fine  one  to  have  sus- 
tained five  attacks  of  the  river  fever 
contracted  in  the  Niger,  and  of  several 
subsequent  illnesses  of  an  almost  equally 
severe  character,  a result  attributable 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  extreme  tem- 
perance of  his  habits.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  and  sufficiently 
skilled  as  an  artist  to  have  had  several 
of  his  paintings  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  published,  in  two 
oblong  volumes,  some  very  graphic 
sketches  of  Ascension  and  African 
scenery.  He  had  also  considerable  in- 
ventive genius,  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
way  of  his  profession.  He  was  never 
married.  Capt.  Allen  on  his  return  from 
the  Niger  expedition  in  1842  was  elected, 
without  ballot  we  believe,  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  a Fellow 
of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  London 
and  Paris,  and  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 


Major- General  P.  Macpherson,  C.B. 

Feh.  2.  At  Clifton,  York,  aged  73, 
Major-General  Philip  Macpherson,  C.B. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  in  1790, 
belonged  to  a Ross-shire  family,  and  his 
friends  failing  to  obtain  a commission 
for  him,  he  embarked  for  the  Peninsula 
in  May,  1809,  as  a volunteer  in  the 
52iid  Light  Infantry,  and  served  as  such 
in  the  advance  up  to  Talavera,  and  the 
retreat  thence  to  Campo  Mayor.  On 
Nov.  2,  1809,  he  was  promoted  to  an 
ensigney  in  the  43rd,  from  which  time 
he  served  with  the  Light  Division  until 
the  end  of  that  war  in  1814.  He  for- 
tunately escaped  without  further  injury 
than  a contusion  on  the  head  from  a shell 
in  the  trenches  at  Badajos,  though  he 
was  present  in  every  important  engage- 
ment, as  was  testified  by  his  being 
awarded  the  war  medal,  with  eight 
clasps,  for  Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  a lieutenant  until  the 
year  1829,  but  being  soon  after  sent  to 
India  he  then  began  to  advance  in  his 
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profession.  He  served  as  aide-de-camp 
and  military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Jas.  Napier  in  the  operations  in  Scinde, 
including  the  destruction  of  the  fort  of 
Imaumghur,  and  battles  of  Meeanee  and 
Hyderabad,  was  named  with  high  com- 
mendation in  his  despatches,  and  received 
the  honour  of  C.B.  When  the  Russian 
war  broke  out.  Col.  Macpherson  was 
again  actively  employed,  and  he  served 
in  the  Crimea,  in  command  of  the  1st 
Brigade  of  the  4th  Division,  on  the 
heights  and  siege  before  Sebastopol,  from 
Dec.  18,  1854,  to  June  15,  1855,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  from  ill-health, 
brought  on  by  over -fatigue  in  the 
trenches ; he  was  General  of  the  day  in 
the  trenches  in  command  of  the  left 
attack  on  the  occasion  of  several  sorties 
by  the  enemy,  and  on  one  particular 
occasion,  on  the  night  of  May  11,  1855, 
when  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  he  was  thanked  personally 
by  Lord  Raglan.  The  following  are  the 
dates  of  his  commissions  -Ensign,  Nov. 
2,  1809  j lieut.,  June  13,  1811;  capt., 
March  13,  1827;  hrevet-maj.,  Nov.  23, 
1841;  brevet  lieut.-coh,  July  4,  1843; 
major,  Aug.  1,  1844 ; lieut.-coh,  Dec.  3, 
1852;  colonel,  June  20,  1854;  major- 
gen.,  Dec.  24,  1858.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  Aug. 
15,  1863. 


Bishop  Gillis. 

Feb.  24.  At  Greenhill,  near  Edin- 
burgh, aged  61,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Gillis,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  East  of 
Scotland. 

The  deceased,  James  Gillis,  though  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  was  descended  from 
a good  family  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
His  father,  Alexander,  married  a lady 
from  Kent,  Eliza  Longley,  and  settled  at 
Montreal,  where  his  only  child  Avas  born 
April  7,  1802.  In  1817  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  resided  on  his  ancestral 
property  at  Fochabers,  in  Elgin,  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  November, 
1833.  His  son  he  had  devoted  to  the 
Church  from  his  earliest  years,  and  his 
education  was  sedulously  carried  on  in 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Mont- 
real. In  Scotland  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  at  Aquherties,  and  afterwards  to 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1827,  and  long  served  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Edinburgh.  On  July  22,  1838, 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Limyra 
and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Carruthers ; on 
whose  death  he  became  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  Eastern  District. 

“ Bishop  Gillis  possessed  great  general 
accomplishments  and  a polished  man- 
ner; and  though  very  zealous  for  his 
Church,  and  with  a temper  somewhat 
addicted  to  controversy,  he  had  many 
friends  and  admirers  differing  widely 
from  him  in  opinion.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  orator  and  preacher,  not  merely 
in  English,  but  perhaps  even  more  in 
French.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  as 
a French  pulpit  orator  that  he  was 
lately  selected  by  the  French  bishops  to 
preach  before  the  Emperor  the  sermon 
at  the  Commemoration  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
By  the  death  of  Bishop  Gillis  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  has  lost 
a prelate  of  untiring  zeal  and  extensive 
influence,  and  Scotland  herself  has  lost 
a son  fairly  entitled  to  he  classed  as 
eminent.” — Scotsman. 


The  Ven.  Aechdeacon  Feance,  B.D. 

April  14.  Suddenly,  at  Cambridge, 
aged  48,  the  Ven.  Francis  France,  B.D., 
Senior  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of 
St.John’s  College,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Ely. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself.  In  due  course  he  was  entered 
at  the  University,  and  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1840,  being  a Senior 
Optime  and  the  Senior  Classic,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  his  college;  he  became  M.A.  1843, 
and  B.D.  1850.  In  the  years  1847, 
1848,  1852,  and  1853,  he  was  one  of 
the  Examiners  for  the  Classical  Tripos. 
On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Tatham  in  1857, 
Mr.  France,  then  one  of  the  Senior  Fel- 
lows, became  a candidate  for  the  Mas- 
tership of  St.  John’s,  with  a good  pro- 
spect of  success.  Eventually,  however, 
he  made  way  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bateson, 
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who  was  chosen  hy  a considerable  ma- 
jority. In  1859,  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Ely  becoming  vacant  by  the  melancholy 
death  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  Mr.  France  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  the  Sex  Viri,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Theological  Studies  and  of 
the  Library  Syndicate,  and  one  of  the 
electors  of  the  Craven,  Battle,  Browne, 
Davies,  Pitt,  and  Person  Scholarships. 
He  published — “The  Example  of  Christ 
and  the  Service  of  Christ,  considered 
in  three  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  February, 
1861;  to  which  are  appended  a Few 
Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of 
Religious  Feeling.”  Camb.,  8vo.,  1861. 
“A  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  on  Thursday, 
June  13,  1861.”  Camb.,  8vo.,  1861. 

Archdeacon  France  had  been  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  Hulsean 
Professorship  of  Divinity  in  1861.  A 
general  expectation,  however,  prevailed 
that  the  recent  resignation  of  the  Nor- 
risian  Professorship  by  Dr.  Browne,  now 
Bishop  of  Ely,  would  have  led  to  Arch- 
deacon France’s  appointment  to  that  or 
to  the  Hulsean  Professorship.  He  was 
generally  respected,  and  his  loss  is  se- 
verely felt  in  the  University  with  which 
he  was  so  long  and  honourably  con- 
nected. 


Geoege  Caee  Claek,  Esq. 

Dec.  19,  1863.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on- 
Sea,  aged  74,  George  Carr  Clark,  Esq., 
an  early  Australian  settler. 

The  deceased  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Ellin- 
thorpe  Hall,  near  Boroughbridge,  and 
elder  brother  of  the  late  Heaton  Clark, 
Esq  , a name  well  known  in  that  lo- 
cality. In  early  life  Mr.  George  Clark 
settled  in  London,  as  a partner  in  the 
firm  of  Wilcox  and  Clark,  silk-mercers  ; 
but  in  1820  he  emigrated  to  Hobart 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  then  under 
the  able  government  of  the  lamented 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  to  whom  he  was 


able  to  render  valuable  civil  services. 
He  did  not,  however,  at  once  settle 
down,  hut  for  three  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  then  almost  un- 
explored regions  of  New  South  Wales, 
looking  for  a desirable  site  for  a large 
sheep  - farm.  Returning,  unsuccessful, 
to  Tasmania  in  1823,  he  at  last  pur- 
chased a large  tract  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Plains,  about  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Here  he  erected  a humble  log-hut,  but 
named  it  Ellinthorpe  Hall  after  his 
birthplace,  which  in  later  years  gave 
place  to  a handsome  modern  mansion, 
which  afforded  accommodation  for  more 
than  fifty  persons,  and  is  now  the 
largest  and  best  settler’s  house  in  the 
country. 

Thus  settled  down,  Mr.  Clark  married, 
and  for  forty  years  of  his  life  endeavoured 
to  improve  everything  around  him.  Sur- 
rounded entirely  by  convict  labour  (for 
that  was  then  the  only  labour  accessible 
to  the  colonist,  the  convicts  being  as- 
signed for  the  term  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  settlers),  he,  by  a firm  ad- 
herence to  a strict,  yet  well-considered 
system  of  discipline,  secured  the  good- 
will of  his  labourers;  and  numberless 
instances  are  on  record  in  the  colony 
where  the  freed  convict  has  thanked 
his  unwilling  gaoler  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  care  he  received  under 
this  patriarchal  roof  during  the  years 
of  his  penal  servitude.  Sheep-breeding 
being  the'^primary  and  staple  employ- 
ment of  the  colonists,  every  effort  was 
constantly  made  by  cross-breeding  and 
other  means  to  improve  his  immense 
flock ; and  in  this  he  was  so  successful 
that  the  “ G.C.C.”  brand  of  wools  has 
long  held  its  fame  for  quality  in  the 
London  wool  - market,  and  Mr.  Clark 
received  a first-class  medal  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1862  for  his  beautiful  wools. 

Public  road-making  being  an  early 
and  indispensable  work  for  a settler  in 
a forest  district,  Mr.  Clark  devoted 
many  years  of  great  mental  and  physi- 
cal exertion  to  this  object,  besides  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  endeavour,  along 
with  his  fellow-colonists,  to  open  up  the 
country  after  the  manner  of  his  native 
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land;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving 
Tasmania  in  May  last,  he  was  publicly 
feted  by  the  authorities,  and  received 
numerous  addresses  from  public  bodies  ; 
and  in  one,  in  reference  to  the  public 
roads,  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  given 
all  the  land  required  for  two  roads  of 
eleven  miles  in  length  through  his  pro- 
perty, besides  substantially  fencing  it. 
Mr.  Clark’s  domain  covers  an  area  of 
upwards  of  60,000  acres  in  one  un- 
broken plain,  on  which  are  annually  fed, 
reared,  and  shorn  30,000  sheep,  besides 
large  herds  of  horned  cattle. 

Increasing  years  and  loss  of  sight  in- 
duced Mr.  Clark  to  return  to  England 
for  medical  advice,  where  he  landed  in 
August  last ; but  his  infirmities  rapidly 
increased  in  a less  congenial  climate,  and 
he  died  in  a few  months,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  with  five  grand- 
children, to  inherit  his  colossal  pos- 
sessions. 


J.  P.  Pltjmptee,  Esq.  op  Feedville. 

Jan.  7.  At  Fredville-park,  near  Can- 
terbury, aged  72,  John  Pemberton 
Plumptre,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  East 
Kent. 

The  deceased,  who  belonged  to  an 
old  Nottinghamshire  family,  was  born 
in  1791,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1827  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates 
in  Kent,  and  became  a partner  in  the 
Canterbury  Bank  of  Hammond,  Furley, 
and  Co.  He  soon  took  an  active  part 
in  public  afiairs,  and  at  the  first  election 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
contested  East  Kent  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Richard  Cosway,  against  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  Mr.  Plumptre  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatchbull  being  returned.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  general  election  of 
1835,  there  was  no  contest ; but  in 
1837,  Mr.  Plumptre’s  opinions  having 
undergone  a decided  change,  the  Liberal 
party  put  forward  Mr.  Rider  to  oppose 
him.  Mr.  Plumptre,  however,  was  again 
returned  with  Sir  E.  Knatchbull.  In 
1841,  and  again  in  1847,  he  was  re- 
elected without  opposition ; in  the  former 


year  with  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  and  in  the 
latter  with  the  late  Mr.  Deedes.  In 
1852  he  retired  from  Parliament  on  the 
ground  of  failing  health,  but  he  con- 
tinued until  about  a year  before  his  death 
actively  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Kent.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  Deputy 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
for  many  years  acted  as  a commissioner 
of  Dover  Harbour. 

Mr.  Plumptre  was  married,  we  believe 
in  1828,  to  Miss  Methuen,  of  Corsham 
Hall,  Wiltshire,  who  still  survives.  There 
were  issue  of  the  marriage  three  daugh- 
ters, one  only  of  whom  is  now  living, 
and  is  married  to  the  Rev.  A.  Coote, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Nonington.  An- 
other daughter,  who  married  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Helming- 
ham,  Suffolk,  author  of  “Expository 
Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,”  died  several 
years  ago.  As  Mr.  Plumptre  leaves  no 
sons,  the  family  estates  descend  to  his 
nephew,  C.  J.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  of  Ped- 
ding.  Ash,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Thomas  Plumptre,  Rector  of  Wickham- 
breux. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  of  an 
exceedingly  benevolent  disposition,  and 
his  contributions  to  religious  and  charit- 
able institutions,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  East  Kent,  were  on  a scale 
of  the  most  princely  liberality;  beside 
which  his  personal  efforts  were  untiring 
for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resided. 


Geoeqe  Pilkington,  Esq. 

Feb.  24.  At  his  residence,  Whalley- 
range,  Manchester,  aged  63,  George 
Pilkington,  Esq. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  a Manchester  innkeeper,  and  the 
sexton  at  the  Cathedral,  was  born  in 
1800,  and  received  his  education  at 
Chetham  Hospital.  At  the  age  of  14, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
master,  he  was  taken  into  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Ellis  Duckworth,  a large 
distiller,  and  by  good  conduct,  rose 
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gradually  to  be  first  cashier,  then  junior 
partner,  and  eventually  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business,  and  a man  of  great 
wealth.  This  he  used  in  a most  praise- 
worthy manner.  Much  of  it  was  devoted 
to  charity,  unostentatiously  exercised, 
and  with  part  he  testified  his  regard 
for  the  Church,  and  his  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  education,  and  his 
success  in  life.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  monument  commemorative  of  the 
philanthropy  of  that  excellent  man,  Mr. 
Pilkington  caused  one  to  be  erected  in 
the  Cathedral,  at  an  expense  of  £1,500. 
He  also  put  up,  at  his  own  cost,  four 
magnificent  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
Cathedral,  at  which  for  very  many  years 
he  was  a regular  attendant,  and  he  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
east  end  of  Chetham  Chapel.  Mr.  Pilk- 
ington was  a member  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  politics  he  was  a staunch 
Conservative ; but  he  took  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  rather 
retiring  in  his  disposition,  and  ever 
avoided  courting  popularity.  His  sym- 
pathies rather  lay  with  those  who  un- 
obtrusively sought  to  do  good  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  others,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  residents  of  Man- 
chester who  have  contributed  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  Chetham  Library, 
which,  having  been  endowed  by  the 
same  founder,  is  placed  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  School. 

Beside  providing  liberally  for  relatives, 
Mr.  Pilkington  left  large  sums  to  various 
charities  in  and  about  Manchester.  The 
residue  of  his  property,  after  payment 
of  bequests  to  relatives  and  legacies  to 
friends,  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  executors  for  distribution  among 
charities  in  connection  with  the  Cathe- 
dral; the  executors  being  vested  with 
discretionary  powers  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  the  residue  will 
amount  to  somewhere  about  £25,000; 
and  numerous  annuities  to  widows  (his 
former  weekly  pensioners),  as  they  fall 
in  hand,  will  also  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executors  for  the  same  benevolent 
purposes. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Mieehohse,  M.A. 

March  26.  At  his  residence.  Ham- 
brook  Grove,  Gloucestershire,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  William  Squire  Mirehouse’’, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Colsterworth,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Fish- 
ponds, Gloucestershire. 

The  deceased,  long  known  as  an  active 
magistrate  and  poor-law  guardian,  was 
twin  son  of  the  late  John  Mirehouse, 
Esq.,  of  Brownslade  and  Banjeston,  Pem- 
brokeshire, by  Mary,  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Edwards,  Bart.,  of  Plas  Ma- 
chynlleth, Montgomeryshire,  whose  only 
daughter  and  heiress  married  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Vane,  second  son  of 
the  third  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and 
was  born  in  1790.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  graduated  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge  (B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817).  He 
commenced  his  clerical  duties  in  Bristol, 
where  he  lived  for  six  or  seven  years 
in  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Lower  College- 
green,  his  family  being  friends  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mansel,  then  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  His  first  clerical  charge 
was  that  of  Curate  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Broad-street,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1815;  on  quitting  this 
post,  which  he  held  for  some  time,  he 
was  presented  by  the  parishioners  with 
a set  of  robes.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  Gloucestershire,  but 
resigned  it  on  being  nominated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Shute,  in  1820,  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Fishponds,  which  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  nearly 
forty -four  years.  In  1826  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rectory  of  Colsterworth, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  H.  Mirehouse,  as  prebend  of 
Grantham  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He 
was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  her  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  Chairman  of 
the  Clifton  Union,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years’  service  in  that  capacity 
was  presented  by  the  guardians  with 
a handsome  testimonial;  and  when  he 

•>  For  memoirs  of  his  father  and  his  brother 
(late  Common  Serjeant  of  London)  see  Gknt. 
Mag.,  1823,  p.  94 ; and  1860,  Part  I.  p.  541. 
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was  literally  on  his  death-bed,  another 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
parishioners  of  Stapleton  “ in  appre- 
ciation of  his  valued  ministry  for  forty- 
four  years  as  Perpetual  Curate  of  Fish- 
ponds church,  and  of  his  consideration 
ever  evinced  towards  the  poor  in  connec- 
tion therewith ; also  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  great  public  services  to  the  parish 
of  Stapleton,  always  readily  afforded, 
and  as  a token  of  admiration  of  his 
sterling  English  qualities/^ 

Mr.  Mirehouse  married,  in  1832, 
Eliza  Brunetta,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Arthur  Herbert,  Esq.,  of 
Glanhavren  and  Llanllugan,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, who  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant, in  the  male  line,  of  the  Barons 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  and  has  issue  a 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Mirehouse,  who  of  late 
acted  as  his  curate  at  Fishponds.  Ac- 
cording to  Walford’s  “County  Families,” 
his  family  “ is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Saxon  families,  being  settled  at  Miresyke, 
CO.  Cumberland,  about  fifty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest,  and  which  pro- 
perty has  continued  from  that  time  to 
the  present  in  the  family.” 

A local  paper  (“  Felix  Farley’s  Bristol 
Journal”)  gives  a sketch  of  the  deceased, 
part  of  which  we  gladly  transfer  to  our 
pages,  as  the  true  picture  of  a very  re- 
markable man : — 

“Mr.  Mirehouse  was  no  popularity- 
seeker  ; he  preferred  any  day  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  duty — 
though  in  doing  it  he  may  have  had  to 
encounter  opposition  or  even  give  offence 
— to  mere  temporary  applause.  Never- 
theless, we  have  heard  but  one  expres- 
sion of  unaffected  regret  from  all  who 
knew  him  publicly  or  privately  at  the 
announcement  of  his  decease.  He  was 
a thoroughly  honest  and  courageous  man 
— a description  of  person  more  often 
needed  than  met  with  in  these  soft  and 
timorous  times,  when  people  in  his  posi- 
tion will  sometimes  think  as  much  about 
what  the  public  will  think  of  their  con- 
duct as  of  making  that  conduct  square 
with  right  and  truth.  On  the  Bench  or 
on  the  Poor-law  Board,  quick  seeing 
and  clear  judging,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
speak  his  mind  out  the  first,  without 
waiting  to  take  his  cue  or  shape  his 
course  according  to  the  opinion  of  others. 


Under  a manner  that  at  times  had  some- 
thing of  prompt  asperity  in  it,  and  was 
nearly  always  pungent  and  racy,  he  pos- 
sessed a really  kind  and  frank  nature, 
and  in  the  blunt  downright  way  in 
which  he  administered  justice  at  Law- 
ford’s  Gate,  it  was  easy  to  discover  a 
sincere  regard  for,  and  a thorough  know- 
ledge of,  the  poor  and  rude  population 
of  the  district,  who  knew  him  as  well 
as  he  knew  them,  and  knew  that  he 
would  vindicate  the  law  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  against  the  unmanly  and 
the  cruel.  Indeed,  as  a magistrate  pre- 
siding over  a part  of  the  county  so 
largely  inhabited  by  a bold  and  violent 
popirlation,  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt 
and  not  easily  supplied.  He  had  a very 
considerable  knowledge  of  criminal  law, 
and  acute  judgment,  and  would  not 
abate  a jot  of  what  he  conceived  was  the 
proper  vie  w of  a case  for  all  the  pressure 
and  pleading  of  the  professional  advo- 
cate, so  that  on  the  whole  there  was 
nothing  extravagant  in  the  compliment 
which  we  heard  paid  him  a few  months 
ago  by  a friend.  Mr.  Mirehouse  was 
moving  along  the  street  with  difficulty, 
suffering  from  a severe  attack  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  gout.  ‘How  are  you.  Sir  ?’ 
enquired  his  friend.  ‘Like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image  (he  replied),  feet  of  clay. 
Sir ; feet  of  clay.’  ‘ And  head  of  gold, 
Mr.  Mirehouse ; head  of  gold,’  was  the 
rejoinder. 

“The  time  he  devoted  to,  and  the 
trouble  he  took  in,  the  management  of 
the  Clergy  Society  are  well  known.  To 
his  efforts  the  recipients  of  the  charity 
were  mainly  indebted  for  upholding  its 
funds  in  late  years,  and  we  have  heard 
fi-om  a quarter  where  there  have  been 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  fact,  that 
often,  when  the  subscriptions  have  been 
exhausted,  he  has  from  his  own  pocket 
helped  to  assist  the  distressed  daughter 
or  widow  of  a deceased  clergyman.  His 
speeches  at  the  anniversary  dinners  were 
characteristic,  and  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  evening.  Though  the 
Bench  and  the  Board  table  were  par- 
ticularly his  province,  he  was  by  no 
means  ineffective  in  the  pulpit.  There 
was  stoutness,  so  to  speak,  and  terseness 
in  his  sermons.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  could  give  a better  idea  of  his  style 
than  that  from  the  sketch  of  Fishponds 
by  our  old  correspondent,  ‘ the  Church- 
Goer,’  who  thus  wrote  of  him  seventeen 
years  ago : — 

“ ‘ The  Rev.  W.  Mirehouse  changed 
his  surplice  for  his  gown  in  the  reading- 
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desk,  and  opened  the  pulpit-door,  and 
performed  other  little  offices  for  himself. 
He  had  hardly  given  out  the  text— the 
4th  verse  of  the  144th  Psalm,  “ Man  is 
like  to  vanity ; his  days  are  as  a shadow 
that  passeth  away” — when  two  or  three 
old  gentlemen  immediately  commenced 
muffling  themselves  up  with  much  as- 
siduity, buttoning  their  great  coats, 
pulling  on  their  gloves,  and  making 
such  other  preparations,  seemingly  for 
a long  sermon,  that  I began  to  grow 
apprehensive.  But  it  was  not  a long 
sermon;  and  I do  not  know  when  I 
have  heard  a much  better  one ; some 
parts  of  it  were  positively  eloquent ; 
and  the  pervading  characteristics  of  his 
style  were  forcible  and  figurative.  His 
manner,  however,  was  more  open  to 
exception  than  his  matter  : it  was  free, 
and  at  times  far  from  ungraceful;  hut 
it  was  for  the  most  part  infinitely  more 
magisterial  than  ministerial,  and  accom- 
panied with  a tone  and  look  so  autho- 
ritative that  you  would  have  thought  he 
was  reading  malefi^ctors  a moral  lesson 
from  the  bench  of  Lawford’s  Gate,  in- 
stead of  addressing  a congregation  from 
the  pulpit  of  Fishponds.  One  almost 
expected  that  he  would  conclude  his  dis- 
course by  declaring,  ‘ If  you  don’t  do  as 
I tell  you.  I’ll  commit  you  for  three 
months.’  There  was  a dogmatic  shake 
of  the  head,  too,  and  his  voice,  though 
modulated  to  meet  other  feelings,  never 
sunk  to  the  softness  of  atfectionate  ad- 
monition; and  as  he  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and,  throwing  himself 
back  against  the  board  behind  him, 
looked  his  audience  full  in  the  face,  and, 
addressing  them  with  the  directness  of 
Nathan,  told  them  that  every  moment 
was,  as  it  were,  a messenger  from  another 
world  come  for  their  commands  and 
taking  back  what  they  had  to  give, 
never  returning  to  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity of  recall ; though  I could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  unfettered 
ease  and  energy  of  action,  I could  never 
for  a moment  in  my  mind  separate  the 
justice  of  the  peace  from  the  parson.’  ” 

But  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  was 
style  only;  the  testimonial  presented  to 
him  on  his  death-bed,  to  which  the  poor 
largely  contributed,  shewed  that  his  real 
kindness  of  heart  and  “ sterling  English 
qualities”  were  duly  appreciated  by  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  forjudg- 
ing of  them. 


James  Roscoe,  Esq. 

March  26.  At  Knutsford,  aged  73, 
James  Roscoe,  esq.,  solicitor,  one  of  the 
coroners  for  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  deceased  had  resided  in  Knuts- 
ford for  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  filled  many  offices  of  trust 
and  distinction,  and  in  all  of  them  he 
had  been  active,  useful,  and  highly  re- 
spected. He  succeeded  Mr.  HoUins,  as 
one  of  the  coroners  of  the  county,  in 
1841,  and  most  efficiently  he  discharged 
its  duties  until  the  year  1859,  when  he 
retired  from  professional  engagements. 
During  a long  career  of  practice  few 
men  have  deserved  a higher  character 
for  integrity  and  uprightness,  while  his 
decision,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  pro- 
fession, made  him  eminent  wherever  he 
was  known.  But  Mr.  Roscoe  was  not 
merely  a lawyer,  he  was  a scholar,  con- 
tributing frequently  to  “ Blackwood” 
and  other  periodicals,  while  he  had  a 
nice  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
sketched  and  drew  well  himself.  Some 
of  the  most  admired  poetic  effusions 
which  have  appeared  in  the  local  press, 
and  especially  in  the  “ Macclesfield 
Courier  and  Herald,”  during  a period 
of  near  fifty  years,  were  from  his  pen. 

The  deaths  of  three  of  his  five  sons, 
and  of  his  wife,  were  doubtless  among 
the  causes  which  led  to  his  retirement, 
hut  the  interval  has  been  well  improved 
by  him  to  various  good  purposes,  and 
seemed  to  bring  out  the  brighter  parts 
of  his  character,  as  a kind  father,  friend, 
and  neighbour.  It  is  but  justice  to  his 
memory  to  state  that  he  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being of  his  poorer  fellow-townspeople ; 
and  till  the  time  of  his  death  filled  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Working  Man’s 
Library  and  Institute.  He  was  not 
indeed  its  founder,  but  the  making  and 
supporting  it  as  a free  library  are  mainly 
due  to  his  judicious  counsels  and  exer- 
tions. Unostentatiously,  yet  most  effec- 
tively, he  sought  also  to  do  good  in 
other  ways,  and  he  accomplished  much. 

Were  it  not  that  the  duties  of  an 
arduous  and  absorbing  profession  en- 
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gaged  his  time  and  powers,  he  probably 
would  have  distinguished  himself  for 
literary  attainments ; his  sound  judg- 
ment, great  ability,  and  correct  taste 
would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  extensive 
reading,  and  have  gained  for  him  a name 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  town  and 
county;  but  it  is  doubtless  conducive 
to  the  real  interests  of  society  that  the 
higher  class  of  minds  so  often  engage 
heartily  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
and  are  eminently  useful,  instead  of 
being  widely  known. 


Peofessor  Pillans,  LL.D. 

March  27.  At  his  residence,  Inver- 
leith-row,  Edinburgh,  aged  86,  James 
Pillans,  esq.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  that  University. 

The  deceased,  who  was  son  of  a printer 
at  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  1777,  and 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  that  city.  Among  his  early 
associates  and  fellow  studentswere  Henry 
Brougham,  Francis  Horner,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  and  other  names  renowned  in 
literature  and  politics.  He  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Campbell  the  poet, 
in  London,  about  1797.  Mr.  Pillans 
began  active  life  as  a tutor,  first  in 
a private  family  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  subsequently  at  Eton.  In 
January,  1810,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Francis  Horner,  became  a candidate  for 
the  rectorship  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Adam,  under  whom  he  had  himself 
been  educated,  and  was  successful.  This 
office  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  made 
several  innovations  in  the  management 
of  classes ; and,  in  particular,  he  gave 
a fresh  impulse,  from  his  Eton  expe- 
rience, to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  verse. 
Among  his  most  distinguished  pupils, 
most  of  whom  were  also  duxes  of  their 
class,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Robert 
Knox,  the  well-known  anatomist;  Dr. 
Robert  Christ!  son.  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  late  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  Lord  Neaves.  In  1820,  upon  the 
death  of  Professor  Alexander  Christison, 


he  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  filled  that  important  chair 
for  forty -three  years,  having  only  retired 
last  year  in  consequence  of  failing 
strength.  His  career  as  a professor  was 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  atten- 
tion which  he  paid  to  elegance  of  trans- 
lation, by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  the  practice  of  Latin  verse 
composition,  by  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  the  study  of  ancient 
geography,  and  by  his  constant  exaction 
of  gentlemanly  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  The  comparative  leisure 
which  his  professorship  secured  to  him 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature  : — 1.  “ On 
the  Principles  of  Elementary  Teaching, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  Scotland,”  1828;  2.  “Three 
Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and 
Methods  of  Education  in  reference  to 
the  different  Orders  of  Society,  and  on 
the  relative  Utility  of  Classical  Instruc- 
tion,” 1836 ; 3.  Eclogce  Oiceroniance, 
1845 ; 4.  “ Outlines  of  Geography,  prin- 
cipally Ancient,”  1847 ; 5.  EclogtB  Cur- 
tiance,  1848 ; 6.  Excerpta  ex  Taciti 
Annalibus,  1848;  7.  Eclogce  Liviance, 
1848 ; 8.  “Rationale  of  Discipline,” 
1852;  and  other  publications  of  minor 
interest. 

Professor  Pillans  was  confined  to  his 
bed  but  a very  few  days  before  his 
death;  he  sank  very  gradually  and 
expired  without  suffering.  His  tempera- 
ment was  singularly  equable ; his  habits, 
although  not  those  of  an  ascetic,  were 
well  regulated;  his  life  was  almost  un- 
clouded by  illness,  and  his  end  was 
hastened  by  hardly  any  other  cause  than 
that  of  natural  decay.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  was  at  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  October 
last.  By  that  time,  however,  his  strength 
had  so  far  declined  as  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings — 
a circumstance  which  was  remarked  by 
many  who  were  well  aware  of  the  active 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  meetings  as- 
sembled for  the  furtherance  of  education. 
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CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Feb.  16.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bishope  Hodges 
(p.  533),  who  was  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
published  “A  Manual  of  Family  and  Private 
Devotions,  or  a Brief  Collection  of  Prayers 
suited  to  Domestic  Worship,”  1827  ; “ Thoughts 
on  a Revision  of  the  Liturgy,”  &c.,  1832  ; 
“ Preces  Concionales,  a Manual  for  the  Pulpit,” 
London,  1854. 

Feb.  26.  The  Rev.  Thomas  George  James 
(p.  533),  was  author  of  a pamphlet  on  “ Church 
Reform,”  1846. 

March  2.  At  Heathcote-st.,  Mecklenburgh- 
sq.,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Wood  Eaton,  Oxfordshire. 

March  16.  At  Nice,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Newbui’gh,  Scotland.  He  was 
horn  at  Newburgh,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Andrew’s  University,  by  which  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  a good  many  years 
ago.  He  was  a member  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1859,  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting, 
he  read  an  elaborate  paper  “ On  the  Remains 
of  Man  in  the  Superficial  Drifts,”  in  the  course 
of  which  he  questioned  the  views  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Leonard  Horner,  and  others  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  species.  Dr.  Anderson 
subsequently  published  this  paper  in  pamphlet 
form.  In  1846  he  published  “ The  Course  of 
Creation,”  and  he  had  since  occupied  much  of 
his  time  in  preparing  a sequel  to  that  work,  to 
he  entitled  “ The  Course  of  Revelation,”  which 
he  has  left  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works  on  local 
geology,  including  “Geology  of  Fifeshire,”  an 
essay  which  obtained  the  Highland  Society’s 
prize  in  1838  ; “The  Geology  of  Scotland,” 
which  forms  part  of  the  “ History  of  Scot- 
land” edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Glas- 
gow, and  published  in  1852.  In  1859  Dr.  An- 
derson published  “Dura  Den  : a Monograph,” 
he  having  been  associated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Buist  of  Bombay  and  Mr.  Page  in  bringing 
to  light  the  remarkable  geological  phenomena 
of  that  locahty.  He  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  periodicals,  but  was  also  very  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  He  has  left 
an  only  son,  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Kinnoull. 

March  17.  At  Kelsall,  near  Chester,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  J.  TF.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Church 
Broughton  and  Incumbent  of  Scropton,  Derby- 
shire. 

March  21.  At  Newport,  Shropshire,  aged 
70,  the  Rev.  William  Sandford,  M.A.,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  that  parish.  He  was  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1819). 

At  Nettleham,  aged  39,  the  Rev.  William 
Frankland  Hood,  M.A.,  eldest  surviving  son 
of  John  Hood,  esq.,  of  Nettleham-ball,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1847,  M.A.  1849;  deacon  and  pi'iest  1848, 
but  held  no  Church  preferment.  His  health 
liad  been  very  precarious  for  several  years, 
which  necessitated  his  passing  the  cold  months 
in  a wann  climate.  Some  winters  he  passed  in 
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Egypt,  where  much  of  his  time  was  employed 
in  making  archaeological  researches.  His  in- 
teresting collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
some  of  which  were  found  by  himself  at 
Thebes,  it  will  be  remembered,  atti-acted  con- 
siderable notice  on  the  occasion  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Architectural  Societies  assembling  at 
Stamford  in  1859.  The  Hoods  of  Nettleham 
are  descended  from  John  Hood,  who  in  January, 
1660,  was  in  the  army  that  accompanied  Gene- 
ral Monk  from  Scotland  when  on  his  way  to 
restore  Charles  II. 

March  22.  At  Clifton  Hampden,  Oxon., 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gibbs. 

March  23.  At  Laithkirk,  aged  43,  the  Rev. 
James  Chas.  Gregory,  B.A.,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  that  parish.  He  was  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1843,  and  published  “The 
True  Doctrine  of  the  Cross,”  (Bristol,  8vo., 
1839,)  and  a Sermon  1853.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  sermons  published  in  “ The 
Pulpit.” 

March  25.  At  Alhury,  near  Guildford,  aged 
69,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Leonard, 
second  Viscount  Sidmouth.  See  Obituary. 

In  Princes-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  aged  41,  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Owen,  of  Bryn-y-gwin,  Merionethshire. 

March  26.  At  his  residence,  Hamhrook- 
grove,  Gloucestershire,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Squire  Mirehouse,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Colster- 
worth,  Lincolnshire,  and  P.C.  of  Fishponds, 
Gloucestershire.  See  Obituary. 

March  28.  At  Rowde,  near  Devizes,  aged 
71,  the  Rev.  Edward  Vincent. 

March  29.  At  Alhury,  Surrey,  from  being 
accidentally  shot  in  the  groin  by  a ramrod  at 
the  Volunteer  Review,  near  Guildford,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gilbert 
Earle,  M.A.,  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828).  He  at  one  period 
held  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Leiston-cum- 
Sizewell,  Suffolk,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  erected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond. 

J^larch  31.  At  Quendon,  Essex,  aged  76,  the 
Rt/v.  Joseph  Brackenbury,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
th^t  parish.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
leg'e,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1811,  M.A.  1819),  was 
Chaplain  in  the  Madras  Establishment  from 
1812  to  1820,  and  in  1828  was  elected  Chaplatu 
and  Secretary  to  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  Black- 
friars-road. 

April  1.  At  Pateley-bridge,  near  Ripon, 
aged  74,  the  Rev.  Thos.  TJmfreville  Stoney. 
He  was  for  thirty-nine  years  Incumbent  of 
that  chapelry. 

At  Bath,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Brockle- 
bank,  of  Saville-pl.,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

April  5.  At  York,  suddenly,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Catton. 

Ap7'il  7.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wei- 
bu7'n.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Nether  Poppleton, 
Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  Cantreff  Rectory,  Brecon, 
aged  69,  the  Rev.  Thos.  John  Poxcell,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  parishes  of  Cantreff  and  Llan- 
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hamlach.  He  was  a Deputy-Lieut.  and  J.P. 
for  the  county  of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
late  and  present  Dukes  of  Beaufort. 

April  9.  At  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  aged  86, 
the  Rev.  John  Hearn  Pinckney,  D.D.  He  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1798, 
M.A.  1802,  B.D.  and  D.D.  1813). 

Of  typhus  fever,  taken  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  aged  37,  the  Rev.  Richard  Chaffer, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Philip,  Bethnal-green,  and 
formerly  Curate  of  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich.  He 
was  of  University  College,  Durham,  and  pub- 
lished several  occasional  Sermons,  and  “ An 
Exposition  of  the  Commandments,”  1857. 

April  11.  In  Hans-pl.,  aged  86,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Fitz-Roy  Stanhope,  Dean  and  Rector 
of  the  Royal  Peculiar  of  St.  Buryan,  with  the 
chapelries  of  St.  Levin  and  Sennan  annexed, 
and  formerly  Vicar  of  Wresell,  Yorkshire.  He 
was  fourth  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
1811. 

April  12.  Suddenly,  at  his  residence.  Pad- 
more,  Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  69, 
the  Rev.  James  Jolliffe. 

April  14.  Suddenly,  at  Cambridge,  aged  48, 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  France,  B.D.  See  Obi- 
tuary. 

At  Brighton,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Ridley  H, 
Herschell. 

April  15.  At  Latton  Vicarage,  Harlow,  aged 
38,  the  Rev.  Julius  Arkwright. 

April  17.  At  the  Rectory,  Reepham,  Nor- 
folk, aged  45,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  M.A. 

April  18.  At  the  Palace,  Peterborough, 
aged  83,  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Davys,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  See  Obituary. 

At  South  Hackney,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Hargrave 
Parker,  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Bethnal- 
green. 

April  20.  At  Chipping  Barnet,  aged  57,  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Sparkes,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Barnet. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Oct.  4,  1863.  On  his  passage  to  Melbourne, 
aged  25,  Samuelj  Hall,  esq.,  late  12th  Regt., 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  Rector  of 
Terrington,  Yorkshire. 

Hov.  24.  At  Queen’s  Redoubt,  New  Zealand, 
of  wounds  received  on  the  20th,  while  leading 
one  of  the  storming  parties  against  the  Maori 
intrenchments,  Henry  Mercer,  Captain  R.A., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Edward  Smyth  Mercer, 
Col.  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry. 

Jan.  2,  1864.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales^ 
aged  49,  Commander  Arthur  Vyner,  R.N.,  fourth 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Robert  Vyner,  esq., 
of  Eathorpe-house,  Warwickshire.  He  en- 
tered the  Navy  in  1829,  and  served  as  mate  of 
the  “Blenheim”  on  the  coast  of  China,  and 
was  blown  up  and  severely  injm’ed  by  the 
springing  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  mines  in  the 
attack  on  Chuenpee  in  1841,  for  which  he  was 
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made  a lieutenant.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  “Pylades”  and  “Cornwallis,”  and  ob- 
tained his  commander’s  commission  in  1843. 
He  remained  on  full  pay  till  1844,  but  was  not 
afterwards  employed. 

Jan.  10.  At  sea,  on  hoard  the  ship  “ Hot- 
spur,” Major  James  Lind  Sherwill,  Bengal 
Army. 

Jan.  23.  At  Middle  Deal,  Kent,  aged  78,  Adm. 
G.  Henderson.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  Hen- 
derson, who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to 
Admiral  Lord  Bridport,  and  entered  the  navy 
in  1794,  on  hoard  the  “Royal  George,”  100, 
the  flagship  of  Lord  Bridport,  at  that  time  Sir 
Alexander  Hood.  He  afterwards  served  at 
the  capture  of  Tobago  in  1803,  and  at  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  when 
he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1804  he  accom- 
panied Admiral  Cochrane  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  Rochefort  squadron  ; and  in  the  early  part 
of  1806,  while  cruising  off  that  port,  assisted, 
in  company,  in  the  capture  of  four  heavy 
French  frigates.  In  this  engagement  he  lost 
an  arm,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  accompanying  Lord  Gamhier’s  expedition 
to  Copenhagen ; and  afterwards,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Madeira,  being  at  the  time  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  “ Centaur,”  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  conveyance  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood’s 
despatches  to  England,  which  procured  him 
a commander’s  commission  in  1808.  After  an 
interval  of  half-pay  he  was  appointed  to  the 
fire-vessel  division  of  the  expedition  fitting  out 
for  Walcheren.  During  the  operations  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself,  and  for  the 
third  time  was  honoured  with  a notice  in  the 
Gazette.  As  captain  he  assisted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  France.  Afler  obtaining 
post  rank  he  served  in  various  other  vessels, 
the  last  of  which  he  paid  off  in  1815.  He  ac- 
cepted flag  rank  in  1846,  and  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  in  1855,  and  admiral  in  1860. 

Feb.  7.  Admiral  Mends  (p.  404)  entered  the 
Navy  as  an  able  seaman  in  1794,  on  board  “ La 
Ponone,”  40,  Commodore  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  but  soon  became  midshipman.  He 
saw  a great  deal  of  desperate  boat  and  cutting- 
out  service  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spam . 
On  the  night  of  Aug.  29,  1800,  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Ferrol  expedition,  he  served 
with  a boat  squadron,  twenty  in  number,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  H.  Burke,  at  the  cutting- 
out,  close  to  the  batteries  in  Vigo  Bay,  of  “ La 
Guepe”  privateer,  of  eighteen  guns  and  161 
men;  which  vessel,  twenty -five  of  whose 
people  were  killed  and  forty  wounded,  was  in 
fifteen  minutes  boarded  and  carried,  with  a 
loss  to  the  British  of  three  seamen  and  one 
marine  killed,  three  lieutenants,  twelve  sea- 
men, and  five  marines  wounded,  and  one  sea- 
man missing.  For  his  conduct  in  this  affair 
Mr.  Mends  had  the  honour  of  being  publicly 
thanked  by  the  commander-in-chief ; who, 
although  he  had  not  completed  his  time,  at 
once  ordered  him  to  act  as  lieut. -commander 
of  the  “ St.  Vincent”  gun-brig.  Being  officially 
promoted  April  9,  1801,  and  appointed  to  the 
4 M * 
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command  of  the  “Ferreter,”  another  gun- 
brig,  he  bore  “a  distinguished  part  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  in  Lord  Nelson’s  attack  on 
the  Boulogne  flotilla,  on  which  occasion  he 
served  in  his  own  boat,  and  had  four  persons 
either  killed  or  wounded  out  of  nine.  He 
served  in  the  advanced  squadron  at  the  siege 
of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  afterwards  in 
North  America,  under  his  old  commander.  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren.  He  became  captain  in  1814, 
and  afterwards  was  employed  on  the  Paciflc 
and  Lisbon  stations,  having  a squadron  under 
his  orders,  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Queen’s  forces,  during  the  Carlist  war.  He 
was  placed  on  half-pay  in  1840,  and  obtained 
an  admiral’s  good-service  pension  in  1856,  be- 
side which  he  had  received  the  Naval  Medal 
with  three  clasps.  He  was  advanced  to  rear- 
admiral  March  19,  1849;  to  vice-admiral  Jan. 
31,  1856  ; to  admiral  Feb.  1,  1861. 

At  Peshawur,  Noi-them  India,  of  injuries 
caused  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  aged  20, 
Robert  Bland  Hewson,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.A.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Hewson,  Killarney. 

Feh.  11.  At  Neemuch,  Bombay  Presidency, 
aged  19,  Edward  Bonamy  Gardner,  esq..  En- 
sign 103rd  Fusiliers.  He  was  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Edward  Cornwall  Gardner,  of  the  40th 
Regt.  of  Bengal  N.I.,  and  grandson  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  the  Hon.  William  Henry  Gardner,  R.A. 

Fei.  13.  At  Calcutta,  aged  24,  Emma  Sophie, 
wdfe  of  W.  Stuart  Alexander,  esq.,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

Feb.  15.  At  Kurrachee,  Scinde,  John  Thom 
Sanderson,  M.D.,  Staff-Surgeon  H.M.’s  Indian 
Army,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Sanderson,  Sui’geon 
R.N.,  Musselburgh. 

At  New  Castleton,  Liddesdale,  aged  72,  Jean 
Elliot,  better  known  by  her  self-bestowed  so- 
briquet of  “ Lucy  Lass.”  Jean  was  a specimen 
of  that  class  of  beings  whom  the  Scotch  pea- 
santry charitably  call  “innocents,”  and  whose 
mental  aberrations  are  not  so  dangerous  as  to 
condemn  them  to  the  solitude  of  a poor-house 
or  asylum.  She  was  of  good  Border  Elliot 
blood,  and  was  all  along  accounted  eccentric 
in  her  ways.  Through  compassion  and  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  Jean  became  a kind  of  foot 
carrier,  or  messenger,  between  the  village  and 
the  widely  scattered  farm-houses  and  hamlets 
lying  at  the  head  of  the  parish.  To  this  capa- 
city she  also  added  that  of  letter-carrier,  being 
paid  in  food,  clothes,  or  money,  by  the  persons 
employing  her.  In  thus  trudging  from  the 
foot  to  the  head  of  the  vale,  in  summer’s  heat 
and  winter’s  storm,  over  roads,  sheep-tracks, 
and  bogs, — often  at  night  in  the  darkest  and 
most  inclement  hours,— Jean  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  and  was  incapacitated  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  a career  of  extraordinary 
privation,  only  about  ten  years  ago.  She  was 
entirely  illiterate,  and  it  may  be  wondered 
how  intelligent  farmers,  and  even  the  minister, 
ventured  to  entrust  her  with  their  letters  and 
parcels.  But  the  truth  is,  she  had  a most  re- 
tentive memory,  and  withal  was  honest,  labo- 
riou.s,  and  mimllul  of  her  duties,  except,  per- 


haps, when  the  over-kind  sympathies  of  her 
patrons  put  “ a wee  drap  in  her  e’e.”  A strong 
relish  for  this,  to  help  her  on  the  road,  was 
her  besetting  weakness,  and  few  of  even  the 
rougher  sex  on  the  Borders  could  carry  an 
equal  quantity  so  decorously.  She  had  a con- 
stitution of  iron,  for  she  disdained  the  use  of 
a hat,  or  head-covering  of  any  kind  whatever, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  always  wore  her 
hair  closely  cropped  like  a man.  Stockings 
she  abhorred  almost  as  much  as  head-dress. 
Her  only  defence  against  the  rain,  cold,  or 
snow  was  an  old  shepherd’s  plaid,  in  the  folds 
of  which  she  carried  her  luggage.  Gaudy 
colours  were  her  delight,  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  dress  was  she  prouder  of  than  a soldier’s 
or  a yeoman’s  cast-off  jacket.  In  this  garb, 
with  her  hare-cropped,  grizzly  head,  slattern 
petticoat,  and  bare  legs,  though  familiar  to  the 
people  in  the  district,  she  was  an  object  of 
wonderment  to  strangers ; but  in  disposition 
and  conduct  she  was  perfectly  harmless,  and 
the  youngest  child  was  unterrified  either  by 
her  strange  attire  or  uncouth  behaviour.  Jean 
had  a bitter,  sarcastic  tongue  in  her  head  for 
any  one  who  displeased  her,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  manifested  great  affection  in  her 
own  way  for  those  who  were  kind  to  her,  none 
of  whose  faces,  after  however  long  an  absence, 
did  she  forget. — Hawick  Advertiser. 

Feb.  24.  Near  Jubbulpore,  Robert  Powel- 
Jones,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  91st  Highlanders. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Maurice 
Powel-Jones,  esq.,  Plas-yn-bonwm,  North 
"VVales,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  R. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Barnwell,  Northants. 

Feb.  27.  At  Dinapore,  Samuel  Rogers,  esq., 
Capt.  H.M.’s  73rd  Infantry,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  M.A.,  of  Stour- 
bridge, and  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge. 

Feb.  28.  At  Calcutta,  Richard  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, esq..  Barrister-at-law,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Edward  Martin. 

At  Montreal,  Canada,  aged  18,  Clara  Lefanu, 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  P.  Macdougall. 

Lately.  At  Boston,  North  America,  aged 
80,  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant. “ Nearly  half  a cenUiry  ago  he  com- 
menced the  exportation  of  ice  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  countries  under  the  tropics, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  this,  to  them 
strangest  of  Yankee  notions,  to  the  people  of 
those  far-off  climes,  and  to  the  Southern  por- 
tions of  our  own  country.  With  sagacity  and 
wise  foresight  he  perceived  that  what  to  us 
was  comparatively  valueless  would  be  to  the 
residents  of  warmer  countries  a luxui’y  highly 
prized,  and  he  gathered  a large  fortune  as  the 
result  of  his  tact  and  shrewdness.  In  a letter 
written  by  himself  in  1849,  he  says,  ‘ The  ice 
trade,  which  I originated  in  1805,  by  the  ship- 
ment of  a single  cargo  of  130  tons,  in  a brig  be- 
longing to  myself,  to  the  island  of  Martinique, 
excited  the  derision  of  the  whole  town  as  a mad 
project ; but  the  ability  of  transporting  it  suc- 
cessfully had  been  fully  calculated,  and  the 
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result  justified  the  ciilculation.  The  first  cargo 
arrived  in  a most  perfect  condition.  It  has 
taken  a course  of  years  for  the  business  to  ex- 
tend. It  has  been  extended ; but  I was  not 
able  to  push  it  to  the  East  Indies  for  twenty- 
nine  years  after  I had  carried  it  successfully  to 
the  West  Indies.  Its  extension  to  the  distant 
places  was  thought  too  absurd  to  be  enter- 
tained. I had  proposed  it ; but  I could  not 
obtain  the  means  till  1863-4.  The  ice  trade, 
from  contempt  and  derision,  began  to  grow 
most  rapidly;  and  if  I had  not  secured  the 
several  ponds  and  lands  on  their  banks  at  the 
moment  I did,  I should  in  all  probability  have 
been  cut  off  from  my  means  of  supply  of  ice, 
now  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  sixty  car- 
goes annually,  as  others  have  taken  up  the  busi- 
ness extensively,  and  ice  now  (1849)  goes  from 
Bostonin  a very  large  way.'  ” — American  paper. 

March  1.  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  39, 
John  Joule,  esq. 

March  3.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  aged  73,  J. 
Maxse,  esq.  Mr.  Maxse  was  formerly  a Melton 
man,  when  Leicestershire  hunting  was  in  its 
most  palmy  days.  Although  always  a heavy 
man,  he  managed  to  see  some  of  the  best  runs 
that  the  Quorn  hounds  afforded,  for  he  never 
rode  a horse  under  his  weight,  and  having  the 
command  of  money,  could  always  secure  an 
animal  with  blood  and  bone.  “ Maxse  on  Cog- 
nac,” a celebrated  hunter,  is  immortalized  in 
song  by  Campbell  of  SaddelL  He  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  “ Squire,  ” Osbaldeston ; 
Frederick  Berkeley,  now  Lord  Fitzhardinge  ; 
Captain  White,  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  and 
the  late  John  Moore,  valentine-maker ; Stan- 
dish,  and  others  well  known  in  Leicestershire. 
As  a shot  Mr.  Maxse  was  forward  in  the  se- 
cond, if  not  in  the  “ first  flight and  the  same 
coolness,  patience,  and  perseverance  that  cha- 
racterized him  when  riding  a burst  of  five-and- 
thirty  minutes  attended  him  when,  gun  in 
hand,  he  walked  over  the  stubbles  or  through 
the  well-stocked  game  plantations.  Nor  did 
he  confine  his  amusements  to  terra  firma  ; he 
was  equally  good  as  a yachtsman  per  mare,  as 
those  who  remember  the  “ Sabrina  ” will  bear 
testimony  to.  For  some  years  ill-health  had 
caused  Mr.  Maxse  to  give  up  his  favourite 
pursuits  of  hunting  and  yachting,  albeit  his 
great  delight  was  to  pass  month  after  month 
at  the  Royal  Squadron  Club  House  at  Cowes, 
of  which  he  had  for  years  been  a member. 
Mr.  Maxse  married  in  1829  Lady  Caroline 
Berkeley,  sister  to  the  present  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge. His  eldest  son,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Crimea,  is  now  Governor  of 
Heligoland ; his  second  son,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  bearer  of  the  celebrated  despatch 
during  the  Russian  War,  has,  mider  a nom  de 
plume,  written  some  prose  and  poetical  works. 
— Court  Journal. 

March  5.  At  Dygaum,  aged  26,  Anna  Maria 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Frederick  Hope,  the 
Royal  Regiment,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Colonel 
Gosling,  10th  Regt.  Madi’as  N.I.,  commanding 
at  Jubbulpore. 
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March  8.  At  his  residence,  Thornton,  near 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  48,  Col.  Henry 
Murray,  R.A.,  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Mm-ray,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Lord 
Henry  Murray,  brother  to  John,  fourth  Duke 
of  Atholl. 

March  9.  At  Stoke  Devon,  aged  86,  Capt. 
James  Neville,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1794  as  first-class  volunteer,  on  board  the 
“Cerberus,”  32,  was  actively  employed  until 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a pen- 
sion for  wounds,  as  well  as  the  Greenwich  out- 
pension. 

March  13.  In  Harley-st.,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
widow  of  Col.  Richard  Roberts. 

March  14.  At  Rougham-house,  Frances, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  Colville,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Lawshall,  Suffolk. 

March  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  60,  Robert 
Smith  Surtees,  esq.,  of  Hamsterley-hall,  co. 
Durham.  He  was  second  son  of  Anthony 
Surtees,  esq.,  by  Alice,  sister  of  the  late 
Christopher  Blackett,  esq.,  and  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  estates  in  1838  (his  elder  brother 
Anthony  having  died  on  his  travels  at  Malta  in 
1831).  Mr.  Surtees,  who  was  formerly  Major 
in  the  Dui’ham  Militia,  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Durham  in  1856. 
He  was  author  of  “Handley  Cross,”  “Ask 
Mamma,”  “Soapy  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,” 
and  “ Mr.  Jorrocks’s  Jaunts.”  These  works, 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  John 
Leech,  evince  no  slight  ability,  and  expose,  in 
a very  amusing  manner,  the  vulgarities  and 
trickery  of  the  sporting  world.  The  publica- 
tion of  a new  serial  story  by  him,  entitled 
“Mr.  Facey  Romford’s  Hounds,”  also  to  be 
illustrated  by  Leech,  was  announced  shortly 
before  the  author’s  decease.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  left  by  him  in  a complete  state. 

March  17.  At  Toronto,  aged  62,  Charles 
Coxwell  Small,  esq..  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
Pleas  for  Upper  Canada. 

Leonard  Shelford,  esq.  (p.  542),  was  a son  of 
Leonard  Shelford,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  North  Tuddenham,  Norfolk,  by  Ellen,  dau. 
of  William  Grigson,  esq.,  of  West  Wretham. 
He  was  the  author  of  works  on  the  law  of 
Bankruptcy  (three  editions),  Copyholds,  High- 
ways (three  editions),  Joint-Stock  Companies, 
Lunacy  (two  editions).  Marriage,  Divorce 
and  Registration,  Railways  (three  editions). 
Wills,  and  Probate  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties  (two  editions).  He  also  edited,  with 
notes,  the  “Chancery  Acts  and  Orders,”  the 
“Real  Property  Statutes”  (seven  editions), 
the  “Tithe  Commutation  Acts”  (three  edi- 
tions), and  G Crabb’s  “ Precedents  of  Con- 
veyancing” (fifth  edition).  These  several 
works  are  distinguished  by  accuracy,  ful- 
ness, and  practical  utility. 

At  Holywell,  Oxford,  Mary  Stoddard,  wife 
of  T.  J.  Blachford,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Bowreman,  formerly  of 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Gilston,  Hertfordshire,  aged  62,  Eliza, 
4 M 
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■widow  of  the  Eev.  B.  W.  Hutchins,  B.D,, 
Eector  of  East  Bridgford,  Notts. 

March  18.  At  his  chambers,  Cockspur-street, 
aged  73,  Admiral  Hugh  Baton.  He  was  a son 
of  Col.  Baton,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena;  and  entered  the  navy  in  Oct., 
1804,  as  a first-class  boy  on  board  the  “ Buis- 
sant,”  74,  at  Bortsmouth ; and  becoming  at- 
tached, shortly  afterwards,  to  the  “BeUero- 
phon,”  74,  served  as  midshipman  of  that  ship 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  After  some  years 
on  the  Jamaica  station  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant,  Feb.  1,  1811.  He  was  advanced  to 
commander  Dec.  6,  1813,  and  whilst  in  this 
rank  he  bore  part  in  a vei-y  desperate  engage- 
ment between  the  “Astrea,”  36,  and  the 
“Etoile,”  a French  frigate  of  superior  force, 
fought  Jan.  23,  1814,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  le  Verde  Islands,  in  which  the  “As- 
trea” had  her  captain  killed,  and  was  so  much 
damaged  that  she  narrowly  escaped 'capture. 
Mr.  Baton,  after  three  years’  command  of  the 
“Alban,”  12,  obtained  post  rank  August  12, 
1819.  He  was  appointed  to  the  “ Rattlesnake,” 
28,  fitting  for  the  West  Indies,  in  Nov.,  1823, 
and  to  the  “ Isis,”  50,  at  Jamaica,  in  Sept.,  1825, 
whence  he  returned  in  1827  ; which  was  his 
last  appointment.  He  accepted  the  retirement 
Oct.  1,  1846,  became  rear-admii’al  Jan.  19, 
1852,  vice-admiral  Sept.  10,  1857,  and  admiral 
April  27,  1863. 

At  Islington,  aged  73,  Gilbert  King,  M.D., 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  He 
became  a surgeon  in  the  Navy,  Oct.  2,  1813, 
and  was  made  a Deputy-Inspector  of  Hospitals 
August  12,  1841.  He  served  in  this  rank  on 
the  North  American  and  West  India  station, 
and  at  Bermuda,  from  August,  1841,  until 
June,  1844 ; at  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar 
from  July  to  November,  1844  ; and  in  the  East 
Indies  from  Dec.,  1844,  to  April,  1845.  He  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals  and  Fleets  Nov.  9,  1846. 

Aged  75,  Rd.  Thorold,  esq.,  of  Weelsby- 
house,  near  Great  Grimsby.  He  was  a Magis- 
trate and  Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  served  the  office  of  High  Sherifif 
in  1829.  In  politics  he  was  a Conservative. 
The  deceased  represented  a younger  branch  of 
that  of  Sir  John  Thorold,  bart.,  of  Svston-pai-k. 
Weelsby-house  is  in  the  parish  of  Clee,  and 
deceased  was  lessee  of  the  rectorial  tithes  : 
upon  a piece  of  his  land  called  the  Bescars 
there  is  a right  of  cutting  rushes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strewing  the  church  floor  every  Trinity 
Sunday.  In  the  absence  of  the  rushes  grass  is 
now  obtained,  to  preserve  the  right.  In  early 
life  he  served  in  the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brevet-captain.  A short  time  previous  to 
his  death  he  contributed  munificently  towards 
the  Clecthorpes  Church  building  fund,  having 
given  £1,000  to  endow  it  and  £500  for  the 
erection,  also  promising  further  aid  if  requii-ed. 

At  Stiiinfield,  Catharine,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Milnes,  Rector  of  Aisthorpe,  and 
Vicar  of  Scainpton,  Lincolnshire,  and  fourth 
d.iu.  of  tlio  late  llinry.Swan,  esq.,  of  Lincoln. 


At  Exeter,  aged  84,  Jane  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Love,  Curate  succes- 
sively of  the  parishes  of  Sowton,  Christon, 
Doddiscomleigh,  and  Iddesleigh,  in  Devon. 

Aged  54,  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thos.  Johnes,  esq.,  of  Welshpool  and  Lower 
Garthmyl,  Montgomeryshire. 

At  Dover,  Christiana,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Bhillips,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Tottenham- 
green,  Middlesex. 

March  19.  At  Brixton,  Devon,  aged  77, 
Retired  Admiral  John  Needham  Tayler,  C.B. 
He  was  a native  of  Devizes,  and  was  bom  in 
1787.  He  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  on  board 
the  “ Royal  George,”  in  July,  1796,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  a witness  of  the  mutiny  at 
Spithead.  He  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions,  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
April,  1802,  and  was  appointed  to  the  “Leo- 
pard,” in  which  he  served  off  Boulogne  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  invasion.  In  1804  he 
took  part  in  the  Catamaran  expedition.  The 
“Leopard”  afterwards  sailed  -with  six  India- 
men  to  convoy  to  the  southward  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  and  during  the  passage  one  of 
them  struck  upon  a rocky  reef  near  St.  Jago, 
when,  by  Lieut.  Tayler ’s  noble  exertions  in  the 
“ Leopard’s”  cutter,  thirty  lives  were  saved, 
notwithstanding  a tremendous  sea  that  was 
breaking  over  the  ship.  In  the  “Maida” 
frigate  Lieut.  Tayler  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen,  during  the  siege 
of  which  place  he  landed  in  command  of 
a party  of  seamen,  and  was  employed  in 
a breaching  battery.  He  subsequently  served 
in  the  “Maida,”  “Spencer,”  and  “Heroine.” 
On  the  27th  of  August,  1810,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  “ Sparrow,”  of  16  guns, 
and  soon  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by 
a series  of  gallant  and  important  services,  sur- 
veying the  different  harbours  and  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  the  French  garrisons  along  the 
Biscaj-an  shore.  In  the  operations  against  St. 
Sebastian  in  1812,  he  erected  a battery  on 
Lighthouse-hill,  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  On  the  24th  of  July,  Capt.  Tayler, 
by  the  bursting  of  a shell,  was  dreadfully  in- 
jured, and  was  sent  home  to  England.  More 
than  two  years  elapsed  before  his  wounds  were 
healed.  He  was  promoted  to  post  rank  Aug. 
16,  1813,  and  as  some  reward  for  his  serrices 
and  sufferings  he  was  allowed  a pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  and  gazetted  a C.B.  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1815.  He  was  also  voted  the 
sum  of  £100  by  the  Batriotic  Society,  and  was 
presented  by  the  Corporation  of  Devizes  with 
the  freedom  of  his  native  town.  He  accepted 
the  retirement,  as  rear-admual,  Oct.  1,  1846, 
became  vice-admiral  December  28,  1855,  and 
admiral  Feb.  11,  1861.  He  was  a man  of  high 
acquirements,  and  his  name  was  often  before 
the  world  on  account  of  the  improvements  he 
introduced  in  gumiery  and  his  floating  bi-eak- 
waters,  beacons,  &c. 

At  Calcutta,  very  shortly  after  his  anival  in 
India,  aged  45,  the  lion.  H.  Mills,  Q.C.,  one  of 
lI.M.’s  Judges  of  the  High  Court. 
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At  High  Halden  Rectory,  aged  14,  Lydia 
Caroline  El  win,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.B.  Staveley, 
Rector  of  High  Halden,  Kent. 

March  20.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  44, 
Elizabeth  Loza  Sibella,  widow  of  John  Day, 
esq.,  of  EarPs-Croome-house,  Worcestershire, 
and  second  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Davies, 
of  Worcester. 

March  21.  At  Knedlington,  John  Suther- 
land Clarke,  esq.,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  (B.A.  1851,  M.A.  1856). 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  76,  Mary  MeCammon, 
relict  of  Gen.  David  Barr,  late  of  the  Bombay 
Army. 

At  Bruee-grove,  Tottenham,  aged  91,  Luke 
Howard,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Acworth-villa,  York- 
shire. 

March  22.  At  Haddo-house,  Aberdeenshire, 
aged  47,  George,  5th  E.arl  of  Aberdeen.  See 
Oeittjary. 

At  Ranelagh,  near  Dublin,  aged  68,  Major 
Wm.  H.  Ball,  D.L.,  of  Fort  Fergus,  co.  Clare. 

At  Randalstown,  Ireland,  Gertrude,  wife  of 
Major  H.  S.  M‘Clintoek. 

In  Liverpool,  aged  67,  Ellen  Maria,  relict  of 
William  ffolliott,  esq.,  M.D.,  and  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Johnson,  19th  Dragoons. 

At  his  residence,  Shepherd’s-bush,  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy,  aged  54,  W.  J. 
Williams,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Paymaster-General’s 
Office,  Whitehall. 

At  her  residence.  College-green,  Worcester, 
aged  83,  Miss  Sophia  Frances  Helm. 

At  Homerton,  aged  53,  Edwin  Ward  Trent, 
esq.,  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

March  At  the  Grange,  Alresford,  Hants., 
aged  64,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Bingham 
Baring,  Baron  Ashburton.  See  Obituary. 

At  Worthing,  suddenly,  aged  69,  Capt.  F. 
William  Stehelin,  late  of  H.M.’s  13th  L.I. 

At  Compton-terr.,  Islington,  aged  67,  Sarah, 
widow  of  John  Mussendine  Camplin,  esq., 
M.D. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  Margaret,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Vetch,  esq.,  of  Capon- 
flat,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Traill,  Epi- 
scopal Clergyman  at  Haddington. 

At  York,  aged  89,  Dorothy,  relict  of  John 
Temple,  esq.,  formerly  of  New  Malton,  York- 
shire. 

At  Lavenham  Rectory,  Suffolk,  Eliza,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  D.  Croker,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mary  Jane,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Duncan  Gleig,  esq.,  formerly 
of  the  Madras  C.S. 

At  Earl’s-court-terr.,  Kensington,  Isabella 
Blythe,  wife  of  George  Parsons,  esq.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Dodd. 

March  2^^.  At  Hythe,  Kent,  aged  80,  Maj.- 
Gen.  William  James  King,  late  Royal  Staff 
Corps.  He  served  through  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  in  June, 
1830  ; some  years  ago  a good-service  pension 
was  awarded  to  him.  He  had  long  resided  at 
Hythe,  where  he  was  an  active  magistrate,  and 
greatly  respected.  His  commissions  bore  date 


as  follow : — Ensign,  May  16,  1805 ; lieut..  May 
29,  1809  ; capt.,  Feb.  17,  1814;  major,  June  25, 
1830;  lieut. -col.,  Nov.  9,  1846;  col.,  June  20, 
1854  ; and  maj.-gen.  May  1,  1861. 

At  Windsor,  William  Galloway,  esq.,  Bengal 
C.S.,  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Galloway,  K.C.B. 

At  Highgate  Parsonage,  aged  17,  Edward 
Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton, 
a scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Charterhouse 
School. 

March  25.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  his  way  home  from  Italy, 
aged  21,  Cecil  Henry  Paulet,  esq.,  60th  Royal 
Rifles,  second  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Lord 
Charles  Paulet. 

At  Arlington,  Devon,  Frederick  Hamilton 
Chichester,  Capt.  in  the  6th  Walmoden  Austrian 
Cuirassiers,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Chichester, 
Rector  of  Arlington. 

Suddenly,  at  Normanby-by-Spital,  Lincoln- 
shire, aged  78,  William  Danby,  esq. 

March  26.  In  Dover-st.,  aged  86,  Adm.  Sir 
Edward  Tucker,  G.C.B.  He  was  born  in  1777, 
and  was  the  fourth  son  of  Col.  Martin  Tucker, 
of  the  Green  Horse  (now  fifth  Dragoon  Guards) . 
He  entered  the  navy  in  May,  1791,  and  ob- 
tained his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  May, 
1799.  He  was  present  in  August,  1796,  at  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  squadron  in  Saldanha 
Bay.  After  being  employed  in  several  ships 
on  the  home  station,  he  was  appcunted  to  the 
“ Circe,”  frigate,  Capt.  Jonas  Rose,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  made 
commander  in  January,  1805,  and  obtained  his 
post  rank  in  March,  1807,  and  in  September 
following  was  appointed  to  the  “Dover,”  38. 
In  that  ship  he  served  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
while  on  that  station  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  having  for  its  ob- 
ject an  attack  upon  the  Moluccas  ; in  1810  he 
captured  two  brigs  of  war  off  the  coast  of 
Amboyna,  and  soon  afterwards  that  important 
and  strongly  fortified  island,  as  well  as  Ter- 
nate,  surrendered  to  the  force  commanded  by 
him,  though  there  were  several  Dutch  men-of- 
war  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  services  were 
honourably  recorded  in  the  Gazettes  of  1810 
and  1811.  He  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  “Dover”  in  1811,  retm-ned  home  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  October,  1813,  was  appointed  to 
the  “ Suiweillante.”  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  “Cornwall,”  74,  and  “Incon- 
stant,” 36,  which  latter  ship  he  paid  oflf  in 
1815,  and  we  believe  was  not  afterwards  em- 
ployed afloat.  He  married  in  February,  1817, 
Miss  Leeke,  dau.  of  John  S.  Leeke,  esq.,  of 
St.  John’s,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sister  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  Henry  John  Leeke,  K.C.B.  For  his 
services  on  the  East  India  station  he  was  made 
a K.C.B.  in  1815,  and  G.C.B.  in  November,  1862. 
In  January,  1858,  Sir  Edward  was  awarded  a 
flag-officer’s  “ good-service  pension.”  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  rear-adm.  November  23, 
1841 ; vice-adm.  July  8,  1851 ; and  adm.  July 
30,  1857. 

At  Meanwood-hall,  near  Leeds,  aged  83, 
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Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  first  Sir  John  Beckett, 
hart.,  who  died  Sept.  18,  1826,  See  Gent. 
Mag,,  vol.  xcvi.  pt.  ii.  p.  372. 

At  St.  Omer’s,  aged  71,  Wm.  Hy.  Weaver, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Queenstown,  co.  Cork,  aged  30,  Eliza 
Louisa,  wife  of  W.  Toomey,  esq.,  eldest  dau. 
of  Capt.  George  Raymond,  R.N. 

At  Bath,  aged  85,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Capt. 
Hawkins,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

March  27.  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  D’ Alton,  late 
of  the  83rd  Regt.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1830,  and  served  with  his  regiment  during  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Lower 
Canada  in  1837  ; as  also  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  American  brigands  who  landed  near 
Prescott,  Upper  Canada,  in  1838. 

At  Lampton,  near  Hounslow,  Amelia,  wife 
of  Henry  Surridge,  and  only  surviving  child 
of  the  late  Major  Richard  Bennett,  13th  Light 
Dragoons. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  86,  James  Pillans,  esq., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  See  Obituary. 

At  Froyle  Vicarage,  Alton,  Hants.,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  Astley 
Cooper. 

Aged  80,  James  Hudson,  esq.,  J.P.,  South- 
field’s-pl.,  Leicester. 

At  St.  Andrews,  Emily  Rose,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Chalmers,  Minister  of  Newtyle, 
Forfarshire,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos. 
Mason,  Incumbent  of  Culpho,  Ipswich. 

In  Oxford-terr.,  Hyde-pk.,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gard- 
ner Boisragon,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen,  Maxwell, 
commanding  at  Lucknow,  widow  of  Capt,  Chas. 
Henry  Boisragon,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

At  Torquay,  aged  63,  Jane,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  George  Hole,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and 
Rector  of  Chulmleigh. 

At  St.  Mary-Church,  Devon,  aged  79,  Eliza- 
beth Frances,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Eddy, 
of  Guilsborough,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rector 
of  Bemerton,  Wilts. 

At  Brighton,  aged  12,  Helena,  second  sm- 
viving  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Martin,  esq.,  of 
Reigate. 

At  Residentiary-house,  St.  Paul’s,  aged  10, 
Mai-y  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey, 
of  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 

March  28.  At  the  Palace,  Cassel,  aged  75, 
lI.R.H,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  aunt  of  the 
late  King  of  Denmark,  and  grandmother  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Louisa  Charlotte  of  Denmark,  was  dau. 
of  Frcdei-ick,  Prince  Hereditary  of  Denmark, 
and  sister  of  the  late  King  Christian  VIII.  She 
was  born  in  1789,  and  married,  in  1810,  Wm. 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
the  I’rincess  Marie,  married  to  Prince  Fre- 
derick of  Anhault  Dessau ; Princess  Louisa, 
the  present  Queen  of  Denmark;  Prince  Fre- 
derick William  George,  married  to  a dau.  of 
I’rinco  Charles  of  Prussia;  and  Princess  Au- 
gusta, married  to  Baron  Blixen-Fineke,  Here- 
ditary Seigneur  of  Dalland. 

In  Sackville-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  63,  William 


Lonsdale,  esq.,  formerly  Capt.  in  the  4th  (the 
King’s  Own)  Regt.,  and  for  many  years  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 

AtVevey,  Switzerland,  aged  76,  Edw.  Law- 
ford,  esq.,  formerly  solicitor  to  the  H.E.I.C. 

At  Torquay,  Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Ferrier  Hamilton,  of  Cairnhill,  and 
granddau.  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Gort. 

Aged  16,  Mary  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Kent-Murray,  late  German  Legion. 

March  29.  At  his  residence,  Buckingham- 
gate,  James  Hay  Erskine  Wemyss,  esq.,  of 
Wemyss  and  Torrie,  Fife,  M.P.  for  Fifeshire. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Wemyss  of 
Wemyss  and  Torry,  and  of  Lady  Emma  Hay, 
sixth  dau.  of  William,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Er- 
roll,  and  was  born  August  27,  1829.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1855,  he  married  Millicent  Anne 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Ken- 
nedy Erskine,  of  Dun.  By  this  union  Mr. 
Wemyss  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daus.  The 
eldest  son,  Randolph  Gordon,  born  in  1858,  is 
now  in  his  sixth  year.  Mr.  Wemyss  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Fifeshire  at  the  general  election  in 
1859,  and  very  shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  He 
took  a special  interest  in  all  Scottish  questions, 
and  as  a member  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries 
Board,  and  representing  a constituency  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  which  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  fishing,  he  spared  neither  labour  nor 
money  in  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  fishing  population,  and  making  himself 
master  of  their  claims  to  legislative  considera- 
tion. 

At  Marseilles,  aged  61,  Wm.  Baker  Taylor, 
esq.,  late  Surgeon-Gen.,  Army  Medical  Board, 
Bombay. 

At  Little  Barford,  Beds.,  Henry,  second  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Alington,  of 
Letchworth,  Herts. 

At  Edinburgh,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Robert 
Kaye  Greville,  LL.D. 

At  Malta,  aged  24,  Alice  Jane,  wife  of  J.  W. 
Robertson,  esq.,  H,M.’s  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Poley,  esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At  Stone-house,  Forrest-row,  Sussex,  aged 
58,  Samuel  Statham,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  23,  Emma  Anne  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  Macdonald,  93rd 
Highlanders,  and  dau.  of  Colin  Lindsay,  esq., 
late  of  the  Bengal  C.S. 

At  Bray,  aged  66,  Frances,  widow  of  Wm. 
Mayne,  esq.,  of  Freamemount,  Chairman  of 
the  county  of  Ma}^. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Moulton,  Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Sanders,  Vicar. 

March  30.  In  George-st.,  Portman-sq.,  Her 
Highness  the  Princess  Victoria  Gouramma, 
wife  of  Col.  John  Campbell.  See  Obituary. 

At  Frankfort-on-Main,  Agnes  Elizabeth, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  Sir  Chas.  Douglas,  M.P. 

At  Askerswell,  near  Bridport,  aged  22,  Clara 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Cox,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Askerswell. 
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In  Baker-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  71,  M.  A. 
Goldsmid,  esq.,  late  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nore,  Paris,  youngest  and  last  surviving  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  L.  Goldsmid,  hart. 

At  Leamington,  aged  76,  Wm.  Hulton,  esq., 
of  Hulton-park,  Lancashi:  e. 

March  31.  At  Upton,  Slough,  aged  76,  Adm. 
Clowes.  He  entered  the  navy  June  17,  1801,  as 
first-class  volunteer,  on  board  the  “ Ovei’yssel,” 
64,  Capt.  John  Bazely,  flag-ship  in  the  Downs 
of  Vice-Adm.  Skeffington  Lutwidge  : served 
against  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  also  at  the  capture 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  inthe  Walcheren 
expedition.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1809;  com- 
mander in  1812  ; and  was  invalided  from  the 
effects  of  hard  service  in  1814.  He  was  after- 
wards, from  May  22,  1821,  until  posted  May 
16,  1823,  actively  employed  in  the  “ Bose,”  18, 
in  the  Levant,  at  a time  when  hostility  raged 
between  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  Since  the  date 
last  mentioned  he  remained  unemployed.  He 
was  promoted  to  retired  rear-admiral  March 
5,  1853,  to  vice-admiral  January  28,  1858,  and 
to  admiral  Sept.  24,  1863. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  Jas.  Henderson,  R.N.,  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and 
late  Surgeon  of  H.M.’s  Dockyard,  Portsmouth. 

At  Langham-house,  Ham-common,  aged  77, 
Chas.  Sneyd  Edgeworth,  esq.,  of  Edgeworths- 
town,  Deputy-Lieut.  co.  Longford. 

At  Bi'ighton,  aged  19,  Alfred,  only  son  of 
Col.  Sampson. 

Lately.  At  Mentone,  M.  Calame,  the  well- 
known  painter  of  Swiss  landscapes. 

At  Rome,  aged  55,  from  brain  fever,  which 
followed  an  attack  of  smallpox,  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  the  eminent  painter,  well  known 
for  the  fine  frescoes  (all  of  which  are  not  yet 
finished)  with  which  he  has  decorated  the 
church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Ingres. 

At  Lahore,  Gen.  James  Ahmuty,  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  Indian  army.  He  entered  the 
Bengal  Artillery  in  1790,  and  was  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi  in  1803,  in  the  same  month  in  which 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fought  the  battle  of 
Assaye. 

April  1.  At  Woodlands,  near  Exeter,  aged 
79,  Wm.  Ley,  esq. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Grove-hill  Glebe,  Camber- 
well, Eliza,  widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  of 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

At  Hastings,  aged  23,  Augustus  George, 
fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Quarterman,  of 
Woolwich. 

In  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  aged  27,  Wm. 
Ranken  Fergusson,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay 
C.S.,  second  son  of  Prof.  Fergusson,  F.R.S. 

In  Talbot-sq.,  Jane,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
H.  T.  Parker,  Rector  of  Blandlord  Forum. 

April  2.  In  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Margaret  Lauretta,  widow  of  Richard  Butler, 
second  Earl  of  Glengall.  Her  ladyship  was  the 
youngest  dau.  and  co-heir  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Mellish,  of  Woodford,  who,  by  his 
successful  Government  contracts  during  the 
wars  against  France,  amassed  a colossal  for- 


tune. She  married,  in  1834,  the  second  Earl 
of  Glengall,  who  died  in  1858,  when  the  family 
titles,  in  default  of  male  issue,  became  extinct. 

At  Lymington,  aged  85,  Lieut. -Col.  Gabriel 
Burer.  He  entered  the  service  in  1797,  and 
had  been  employed  in  Germany,  Egypt,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Walcheren,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsular  war.  He  became  lieut.-col.  in 
1817,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  in  1827.  He 
was  the  senior  lieut.-col.  borne  on  the  Army 
List,  and  he  had  received  the  war-medal  with 
three  clasps. 

At  Bath,  Lieut. -Col.  Geo.  Brooke  Acheson, 
late  H.E.I.C.’s  Bombay  Retired  List. 

At  Henham-hall,  Suffolk,  Frederick,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Col.  Bonham,  of  the  10th 
Hussars,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Stradhroke. 

Aged  77,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Tufiley 
Harding,  esq.,  of  Styal,  Cheshire. 

April  3.  At  Fort  Gomer,  near  Gosport,  aged 
37,  Major  Richard  Wollaston  Clerke,  26th 
Cameronians,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Henry  Clerke,  hart.  He  was  in  command  of 
a detachment  of  the  regiment  stationed  tem- 
porarily in  Fort  Gomer,  and  after  mess  on  the 
day  of  his  death  he  lighted  a cigar  and  went 
out  alone  for  a stroll  upon  the  ramparts.  He 
did  not  return,  and  on  the  following  morning 
his  body  was  found  in  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounds the  work,  in  which  the  water  is  three 
feet  deep.  From  appearances  which  could  he 
traced  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  moat  it 
would  seem  that  he  stumbled  over  a part  of 
the  stonewoi’k  on  the  rau)  parts,  and  fell  into 
the  moat.  His  footprints  could  be  traced  round 
the  work,  in  his  endeavours  to  extricate  him- 
self, to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found. 
One  hand  was  hound  up  with  a handkerchief, 
it  having  evidently  been  cut  in  falling  over  the 
parapet.  The  features  were  quite  calm,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  delicate  health  of 
the  deceased  and  the  shallow  depth  of  water, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  he  must  have  been 
drowned  while  fainting  from  exhaustion. 

In  Edinburgh,  aged  96,  Margaret,  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  family  of  D.  Henderson,  esq.,  of 
Stemster,  Caithness,  and  youngest  sister  of  the 
late  Alex.  Henderson,  esq.,  of  Stemster. 

At  his  residence,  Boltons,  West  Brompton, 
aged  67,  Alfred  Turner,  esq.,  of  Red  Lion-sq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sharon  Turner  the  histo- 
rian. 

At  the  Rectory,  Barford  St.  Martin,  Wilts., 
Emmeline,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hinxman, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Fisher. 

At  Blackrock,  Dublin,  aged  21,  Harriet  Lucy, 
wife  ot  Edward  J.  Mills,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Geoi'ge  Grahame,  late  H.B.M.’s 
Chaplain  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

At  Merivale-lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  74, 
.Clarissa,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Hubbard,  Rector  of  Little  Horsted,  Sussex. 

At  Maida-hill  West,  aged  72,  Wm.  Eardley 
Amiel,  esq..  Commander  R.N.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  first-class  volunteer  in  1803,  became  lieu- 
tenant in  1812,  and  served  up  to  1816.  With  the 
exception  of  the  command,  from  March  5, 1832, 
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to  Marcli  5,  1837,  of  the  Semaphore  Station  at 
Kingston,  in  Surrey,  he  had  not  since  been  em- 
ployed. He  was  promoted  to  commander  on 
the  Retired  List  Oct.  1,  1860. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  47,  Struan 
Robertson,  Chief  of  Clan  Donnachie.  The  de- 
ceased chieftain  was  a man  well  known  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  where  he  and  his 
forefathers  have  for  centuries  been  large  landed 
proprietors.  At  one  time  the  possessions  of  the 
family  were  very  extensive  indeed,  and  com- 
prehended a part  of  what  now  belongs  to  the 
noble  house  of  Athole.  Even  yet  the  property 
of  the  Struan  covers  a very  large  area  of  coun- 
try, in  one  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
parts  of  the  county  of  Perth.  A few  years  ago 
he  commenced  to  build  a magnificent  mansion 
on  his  property,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Rannoch 
~ a building  he  lived  to  see  completed,  but 
which  he  did  not  survive  long  enough  to  enjoy. 
A much  smaller  house  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  residence ; and  here,  for  some  years 
back,  the  Struan  lived  quietly,  concerning  him- 
self mostly  with  the  affairs  of  his  property, 
and  keenly  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field. 
His  noble  and  commanding  figure  was  familiar 
in  Rannoch ; and  his  open  and  hearty  manner 
made  him  a very  great  favourite  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  people.  About 
a couple  of  years  ago  he  unfortunately  met 
with  a severe  accident,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  lately  his 
health,  which  used  to  be  of  the  most  robust 
kind,  began  to  give  way.  He  was  able  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athole ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  well,  and  spoke  as  if 
he  knew  he  would  soon  follow  him  to  the  un- 
known land.  It  was  fondly  expected  by  his 
friends  that  a change  of  climate  might  set  him 
up,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  sometime  ago 
to  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  never, 
however,  altogether  rallied,  and  was  last  week 
cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  received  with  deep  regret  in 
Rannoch,  and  wherever  he  was  known.  He 
expressed  a wish  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
the  family  vault  at  Dun-Allister,  and  accord- 
ingly his  body  was  removed  to  Scotland.  The 
body  arrived  at  Pitlochrie  on  Saturday  the  9th 
of  April,  and  remained  there  till  Monday,  when 
the  funeral  took  place.  The  first  part  of  the 
burial  service  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
was  read  over  the  coffin  shortly  before  eleven 
o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Tumniel 
Bridge,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  fune- 
ral cortege  left  the  hotel  for  Rannoch.  The 
hearse  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a num- 
ber of  mourning  coaches  followed  with  the  re- 
latives of  the  deceased  chieftain.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  Tummel  bridge — a distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles — the  hearse  stopped,  and  here 
the  procession  was  joined  by  a party  of  the 
Atliole  Highlanders,  of  which  corps  the  de- 
ceased was  an  officer.  The  men  were  not  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  great  distance ; but  the 
corjjs  was  represented  by  two  pipers,  four 
sergeants,  and  the  following  officers  : — I.ord 


James  Murray  (in  command),  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Captain  Oswald  of  Dunnikeir,  Captain 
Keir  of  Kindrogan  and  Inverchroskie,  Captain 
Jack  Murray  of  Croftinloan,  Dr.  Irvine  of  Pit- 
lochrie, and  Lieut.  James  Small  of  Dirnanean. 
Here  also  the  procession  was  joined  by  Sir 
Robert  Menzies,  bart.,  of  that  ilk,  and  his 
brother,  Fletcher  N.  Menzies,  esq.,  of  Tirinie, 
and  also  by  twelve  retainers  of  the  deceased 
Struan — half  of  them  representing  his  curlers, 
and  the  other  half  his  Highlanders.  The  hearse 
then  moved  off  to  the  family  burying-place, 
which  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  a knoll 
near  the  mansion  of  Dun-Allister,  and  amid 
scenery  of  the  grandest  description.  Ere  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  its  place,  the  wife  of 
the  chieftain  moved  forward,  and  placed  on  it 
with  her  own  hands  a very  beautiful  wreath 
of  native  ferns,  bound  with  black  ribbon,  and 
gathered  from  the  hills  by  the  loving  hands 
of  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Athole,  who  sent 
them  to  Mr&.  Robertson.  The  coffin  was  then 
slowly  lowered ; and  amid  the  solemn  sounds 
of  “ Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,”  the  remains  of  the  Struan  were  gently 
laid  to  rest  with  those  of  his  fathers.  Laurels 
were  then  spread  on  the  coffin,  and  ere  long 
complete  silence  resumed  its  reign  round  the 
old  burial-place  of  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Donna- 
chie.— Perthshire  Journal. 

At  Comragh-house,  Grace  Everina,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Palliser,  esq.,  of  Derry luskan, 
CO.  Tipperary,  and  Comragh,  co.  Waterford. 

April  4.  Suddenly,  at  the  Town-hall,  Man- 
chester, aged  75,  Wm.  Neild,  esq..  High  Lawn, 
Bowdon,  senior  Alderman  of  Manchester.  He 
had  been  a leading  man  in  the  Free  Trade  agita- 
tion of  former  years,  and  was  also  a very  pro- 
minent member  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Hugh  Gum- 
ming, esq.,  Thurloe-sq.,  aged  77,  T.  P.  Cooke, 
esq.,  late  of  Woburn-sq.,  and  St.  Vincent-villa, 
Ryde.  Mr.  Cooke  was  born  in  Marylebone  in 
1786;  he  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the 
Marine  Society,  and  served  under  Nelson  at 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  for  which  he 
received  a medal.  His  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  took  place  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in 
1804,  and  for  many  years  he  was  recognised  as 
the  best  theatrical  type  of  the  British  seaman  ; 
several  years  since  he  retired  upon  a compe- 
tent fortune.  Only  a few  months  ago  his  wife 
died,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  re- 
covered the  blow. 

At  Hackney,  aged  50,  Frederick  Beverley 
Dixon,  esq.,  M.D. 

April  5.  At  Portsdown-lodge,  Notting-hill, 
aged  38,  Lieut.  Robert  Sackville  Molesworth, 

R.M. 

At  Kensington,  aged  67,  Alaiuc  Alexander 
Watts,  esq.,  formerly  well  known  in  connection 
with  periodical  literature.  He  was  born  in 
London  March  19,  1797,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  collegiate  school  of  Wye,  Kent, 
where  an  elder  brother  held  the  post  of  under 
master.  He  afterwards  became  a private  tutor, 
but  soon  after  adopted  literature  as  his  pro- 
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fession.  In  1822  he  published  his  first  work, 
a small  volume  entitled  “ Poetical  Sketches,” 
which  was  well  received.  He  next  became 
editor  of  the  “ Leeds  Intelligencer,”  and  after- 
wards of  the  “Manchester  Courier,”  hut  in 
1824  he  came  to  London,  and  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  was  mainly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing “ The  Literary  Souvenir”  (eleven  vols,, 
1824—1834),  and  its  successor  “ The  Cabinet  of 
Modern  Art”  (three  vols.,  1836—1838).  These 
speculations,  and  dealings  in  the  pictures  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  them,  were  eventually  un- 
profitable, and  he  next  became  the  editor  of 
the  “United  Service  Gazette,”  formded  by  the 
late  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  which  he  carried  on  for 
several  years ; he  was  also  engaged  on  the 
“ Standard,”  and  on  many  other  papers  of 
Conservative  views,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  system,  once  so  pre- 
valent, of  printing  part  of  a paper  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  sending  it  into  the  country  to  be 
filled  up  with  advertisements  and  local  news. 
In  1850  he  published  a selection  of  his  poetical 
works,  under  the  title  of  “ Lyrics  of  the  Heart,” 
and  other  poems,  which  also  contained  some 
pieces  by  his  wife,  who  was  a sister  of  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  the  translator  of  Tasso.  In  1853  a 
pension  of  £100  a-year  was  bestowed  on  him, 
“in  conse<iuence  of  services  rendered  by  him 
to  literature  and  the  fine  arts  through  thii’ty 
years ;”  he  also  received  an  appointment  in 
the  Income-tax  department  at  Somerset-house, 
which  made  his  latter  years  easy  as  to  pecu- 
niary matters.  Mr.  Watts  was  a ready  writer, 
and  being  very  outspoken  in  his  dislikes,  he 
had  a full  share  of  the  literary  and  political 
controversies  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Reform 
and  Municipal  Corporation  Bills,  &c. ; and  his 
connection  with  the  “ United  Service  Gazette” 
involved  him  in  Chancery  proceedings  of  a 
ruinous  character. 

At  Harbledown,  Canterbury,  aged  87,  Major 
Edw.  Hopper,  late  38th  Regt.  He  had  served 
through  the  Peninsular  war,  and  retired  from 
the  service  in  1833. 

April  6.  At  Brighton,  aged  48,  Col.  Chas. 
Bingham,  C.B.,  Deputy  Adjutant-Gen.  R.A. 
He  obtained  his  commission  as  second  lieut. 
June  28,  1832  ; first  lieut.  July  20,  1834; 
capt.  Aug.  17,  1843  ; major  June  29,  1854  ; 
lieut.-col.  Dee.  16,  1854;  and  col.  Dec.  16, 
1857,  For  six  years  the  deceased  held  the  post 
of  brigade-major  at  Woolwich;  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery ; and  in  April,  1858,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Adjutant-Gen.  Col.  Bing- 
ham more  particularly  applied  himself  to  Staff 
duties,  and  his  industry  and  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  his  arm  of  the  service  rendered  him 
a valuable  public  servant. 

Aged  44,  Annie  Frances,  wife  of  Capt.  R, 
Strode  Hewlett,  R.N.,  C.B.,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Braddon,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S, 

At  Plympton,  Devon,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Geo.  Smith,  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

At  Sungrove,  East  Woodhay,  aged  25, 


Eleanor  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Gibbes  Jordan, 
and  younger  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Douglas 
Hodgson. 

At  Newbald-hall,  Brough,  Yorkshire,  aged 
21,  Gfcorgiana  Maria,  wife  of  W.  Clough,  esq. 

April  7.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  79,  Major 
Charles  Maximilian  St.  Paul,  Comit  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  Ewart-pk.,  North- 
umberland. 

At  his  residence,  Woodside,  Winkfield, 
aged  58,  George  Dennistoun  Scott,  Major  1st 
Royal  SuiTey  Militia,  and  late  Captain  1st 
(King’s)  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  his  residence,  Houghton-hall,  Bedford- 
shire, aged  56,  Humphrey  Brandreth,  esq., 
J.P. 

At  Woolley-pk.,  near  Wakefield,  aged  32, 
George  Edward,  second  son  of  Godfrey  Went- 
worth, esq. 

April  8.  At  Sandgate,  aged  75,  Lieut. -Gen. 
Robert  Christopher  Mansel,  K.H.,  Col.  of 
H.M.’s  68th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Mansel,  bart.,  of  Iscoed,  Carmar- 
thenshire. He  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and 
served  with  the  10th and  53rd  Regts.  through- 
out the  Peninsular  war ; he  was  very  severely 
wounded  at  Toulouse.  He  subsequently  was 
placed  on  the  Staff  in  Ireland,  where  he  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  Government, 
which  were  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
civil  and  military  authorities,  especially  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1848,  being  especially  em- 
ployed amongst  other  duties  in  transferring 
State  prisoners  from  the  jails  to  the  ships  for 
conveyance  to  the  penal  settlements,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  insurgent  mob,  when  he 
acted  in  a double  capacity  as  commanding  the 
large  militai-y  force  emplojed  and  as  a civil 
magistrate.  Gen.  Mansel  was  the  originator 
of  the  military  prison  system,  to  which  for  five 
years  he  devoted  his  gratuitous  personal  su- 
perintendence. He  received  the  colonelcy  of 
the  68th  Regt.  in  June,  1857.  In  1832  he  was 
made  a Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guel- 
phic  Order,  and  had  received  the  war  medal 
and  one  clasp  for  Toulouse.  His  commissions 
bore  date  as  follows  ; — Ensign,  January  29, 
1807  ; lieut.,  January  27,  1808  ; capt.,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1813 ; brevet-major,  July  5,  1821  ; 
major,  June  9, 1825 ; lieut.-col.,  June  10,  1826  ; 
col.,  Nov.  23,  1841 ; major-gen.,  November  11, 
1851 ; and  lieut-gen.,  October  26,  1858. 

In  Stockwell-cres.,  Clapham-rd.,  aged  79, 
Vice-Adm.  William  Richardson.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  in  1794,  and  had  served  under 
Lords  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson.  He 
was  long  employed  in  the  blockading  squadron 
before  Toulon.  His  last  service  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  “ Clio,”  employed  in  co-operating 
with  the  Constitutional  party  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  post  rank, 
and  received  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
He  became  retired  rear-adm.  Sept.  10,  1857, 
and  retired  vice-adm.  Feb.  9,  1864. 

Aged  32,  Capt.  Arthur  Percy  Ken-,  late  of 
the  91st  Regt. 

At  Coatham,  Redcar,  Yorkshire,  aged  67, 
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Edmund  Howard  Pace,  Commander  R.N., 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Pace,  Rector 
of  Rampisham-cum-Wraxhall,  Dorset. . 

At  his  residence.  Priory-crescent,  Southover, 
Lewes,  Sussex,  aged  59,  John  Blaker,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park, 
aged  59,  Sarah,  widow  of  Rear-Admiral  W. 
Skipsey. 

At  Edge-grove,  Aldenham,  Herts.,  aged  25, 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Iltid 
Nicholl,  esq.,  D.C.L. 

At  Mayfield-house,  near  Chester,  aged  67, 
Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Temple, 
Rector  of  Plemstall. 

At  Uxbridge,  aged  32,  Eliza,  younger  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Winckworth,  esq.,  of 
Cowley-hall,  Hillingdon. 

At  Bedford,  aged  82,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  Springett,  esq.,  of  Finchcox, 
Goudhurst,  Kent. 

At  Leamington,  aged  75,  Robert  Gordon, 
esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  45th  Regt. 

At  Aldroughty,  near  Elgin,  aged  72,  Wdliam 
Turnbull,  esq.,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Wood-end-house, 
near  Birmingham,  aged  54,  Thomas  Aurelius 
Attwood,  esq.,  son  of  the  well-known  Thomas 
Attwood,  the  organizer  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union. 

April  9.  At  Reading,  Lady  Conroy,  widow 
of  Sir  John  Conroy,  hart.,  who  died  in  1854. 
She  was  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Fisher, 
and  niece  of  Dr.  Fisher,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  and 
was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  house- 
hold of  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  Frances 
Julia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawkins,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  K.C.B. 

Aged  67,  Samuel  St.  Barbe,  esq.,  of  Belmore, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

April  10.  At  Linden-lodge,  Bayswater, 
Hester,  widow  of  Sir  James  Cosmo  Melvill, 

K.C.B. 

At  his  residence,  Heathfield-lodge,  Chelten- 
ham, aged  76,  Eliott  Seward,  Capt.  R.A. 

In  Whiteliall-pL,  aged  35,  Hume  Greenfield, 
esq.,  Assistant-Secretary  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

At  Hammersmith,  William  John  Mountain, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 

April  11.  At  Stonehouse,  Devon,  aged  77, 
Emily  Anne,  widow  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sii'  John 
Owen,  K.C.B.,  K.H. 

Aged  81,  Henry  Haynes,  esq.,  of  Grove- 
house,  Whittlesey.  He  was  for  fifty-one  yeais 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

In  Gloucester-pl.,  Portraan-sq.,  aged  73, 
Harriet,  relict  of  Andrew  Trevor,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  H.M.’s  33rd  Regt. 

In  Mornington-pl.,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  81, 
Hester,  widow  of  Edw.  Orme,  esq.,  of  Fitzroy- 
sq.,  for  many  years  one  of  H.M.’s  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  Deputy-Lieuts.  for  Middlesex. 

April  12.  At  Banistaple,  North  Devon,  aged 
33,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  G.  Le  Mesurier,  C.B.,  R.A., 


eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Le  Mesurier,  Exeter. 

At  his  residence.  Great  Cumberland-place, 
Portman-sq.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Watson. 

Aged  80,  Hugh  Wyatt,  esq.,  of  Cissbury, 
and  Court  Wick,  Sussex,  a Deputy-Lieut.  of 
that  county. 

April  13.  At  the  Vicarage,  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Lady  Pierson,  widow  of  Adm.  Sir  W. 
H.  Pierson,  of  Langston,  Hants.,  who  died 
in  1858. 

At  Edinburgh,  Katherine  Jane  Gordon,  the 
wife  of  Edward  Ellice,  esq.,  M.P.,  and  dau.  of 
Gen.  Balfour. 

At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Mary,  widow  of  Major 
T.  B.  P.  Festing,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

At  Makerstoun-house,  Roxburghshire,  Miss 
Makdougall,  of  Makerstoun. 

April  14.  At  Pembroke,  aged  27,  Henry 
Shawe  Jones,  esq.,  Lieut.  84th  Regt.,  youngest 
son  of  Henry  Shawe  Jones,  esq.,  of  Hollands- 
town,  CO.  Meath,  late  33rd  Regt.,  and  Capt. 
Royal  Westmoreland  Militia. 

April  15.  At  Cambridge -town,  near  the 
Royal  Staff  College,  Sandhurst,  Martha,  wife 
of  Capt.  E.  A.  Anderson,  18th  Royal  Irish. 

At  Leamington,  aged  54,  Jane  Ryon,  wife  of 
Major  William  Martin. 

At  Aldershot,  aged  38,  Henry  Macdonald 
Burns,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  24th  Regt. 

Aged  17,  Mary  Rosalind,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Foster,  Rector  of  Foxearth,  Essex. 

April  16.  At  Holway,  near  Taunton,  aged 
89,  Downing  Blake,  esq. 

April  17.  At  Twickenham,  aged  33,  Augus- 
tus Tapps,  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  George  WHliam  Tapps  Gervis,  hart.,  of 
Hinton  Admiral,  Hants. 

At  Pendleton,  Manchester,  aged  37,  Mary 
Aime,  wife  of  Capt.  Webster,  and  dau.  of  Capt. 
Mitchell,  late  60th  Royal  Rifles. 

At  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  aged  24,  George 
Herbert  Durham,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Senior  University  Mathematical  Scholar, 
third  son  of  Edw.  Durham,  esq.,  of  North- 
ampton. 

April  18.  In  Wimpole-st.,  aged  80,  Lady 
Scudamore.  She  was  Georgiana,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Robert  Johnson,  esq.,  and  married 
in  1812  Sir  Chas.  Scudamore,  M.D.  (knighted 
in  1829),  who  died  in  1849. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-st.,  aged  73,  Lieut.-Gen. 
William  Monteith,  of  the  Madras  Engineers, 
K.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

At  Hodsock  Priory,  Notts.,  aged  51,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Wm.  Leigh  MeUish. 

At  Hastings,  Chas.  Ducat,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of 
the  E.I.C.’s  Medical  Service. 

At  his  residence,  the  Abbey,  Great  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire,  aged  78,  John  T.  Maughan,  esq. 

April  20.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  Mary, 
relict  of  Col.  Jenkin,  84th  Regt. 

At  her  residence,  Exeter,  aged  70,  Ann,  re- 
lict of  J.  C.  Sercombe,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Surbiton,  aged  65,  Lieut.  Edw.  Rogier, 
R.N. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Fegistrar- General.) 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


superintendent 

REGISTRARS’ 

DISTRICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

March 

26, 

1864. 

April 

2, 

1864. 

April 

9,  i 

1864,. 

April 

16, 

1864. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

40-4 

41-0 

0 1 

44-5 

48-9 

London  

78029 

2803989 

1397 

1679 

1501 

1523 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463388 

221 

293 

247 

256 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618210 

338 

319 

316 

324 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

173 

243 

229 

212 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

571158 

291 

360 

290 

309 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773175 

374 

464 

419 

422 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

March  26  . 

654 

199 

210 

273 

61 

1397 

974 

923 

1897 

April  2 . 

813 

239 

268 

303 

56 

1679 

1071 

1081 

2153 

» 9 . 

739 

189 

251 

255 

52 

1501 

1018 

995 

2013 

„ 16  . 

765 

210 

237 

232 

63 

1523 

1039 

933 

1972 

QUANTITIES  and  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  April  19,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  hy 

the  Corn  Factors. 


Qrs. 

s.  d. 

Qrs. 

s. 

d. 

Qrs. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

..  3,812  . 

..  42  1 

Oats 

...  180  .. 

. 22 

1 

Beans 

..  277  .. 

. 32 

3 

Barley  . 

..  1,642  . 

..  35  3 

Rye 

...  15  .. 

. 30 

0 

Peas 

..  123  .. 

. 33 

1 

Aggregate  Average  of  last  1 

3ix 

Weeks. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat... 

....40  0 

Oats 

...19 

2 

Beans  ... 

...32 

9 

Barley . . . 

....31  0 

Rye 

...29 

1 

Peas 

9 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  April  21. 

Hay,  3^.  0^.  to  4Z.  15s.  — Straw,  11.  4s.  to  11.  15s.  — Clover,  11.  Os.  to  5Z.  15s. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 4s. 

Mutton 5s. 

Veal 4s. 

Pork 4s. 

Lamb 75. 


Id.  to  5s.  Od. 
Od.  to  6s.  Dd. 
Id.  to  5s.  Qd. 
Od.  to  4s.  lOcZ. 
Od.  to  7s.  10c?. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  April  21. 

Beasts 940 

Sheep  611 

Calves 218 

Piofs 160 


COAL-MARKET,  April  22. 

Best  Wall’s-end,  per  ton,  19s.  6c?.  to  20s.  6c?.  Other  sorts,  15s.  6c?.  to  18s.  6c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  bt  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steanb. 


From  March  24  to  April  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

o ^ 

o 

o g 
*0  o 
00  ^ 

g 

Noon,  o 
B 

eter. 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Th( 

he 

§.5 

o o 
00  ^ 

irmon 

c 

o 

o 

aeter. 

I'S) 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Mar. 

o 

O 

0 

in.  pts. 

iMar. 

o 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

24 

34 

48 

40 

29.  98 

fog,  fair 

9 

49 

57 

43 

30.  29 

gloomy 

25 

35 

47 

43 

29.  56 

foggy 

10 

48  ! 

58 

52 

30.  14 

do. 

26 

40 

44 

48 

29.  49 

do.  rain 

11 

53 

64 

47 

30.  02 

do. 

27 

34 

45 

37 

29.  50 

fair,  hail,  rn. 

12 

44 

48 

43 

30.  00 

fair 

28 

45 

47 

39 

29.  29 

cldy.  shws.  hi. 

13 

43 

53 

42 

30.  02 

do. 

29 

39 

42 

38 

29.  24 

hvy.  shws.  hi. 

14 

45 

58 

42 

29.  87 

do. 

30 

36 

45 

45 

29.  44 

do. 

15 

55 

65 

55 

29.  67 

do.  cloudy 

31 

42 

50 

41 

29.  67 

fr.  cldy.  rn.  hi. 

16 

47 

50 

43 

29.  64 

heavy  rain 

A.l 

40 

50 

40 

29.  59 

do.  hvy.  shws. 

17 

52 

52 

48 

29.  87 

fair 

2 

42 

51 

42 

29.  87 

do. 

18 

55 

63 

48 

30.  03 

do. 

3 

52 

51 

41 

29.  86 

rain,  cloudy 

19 

60 

64 

50 

29.  «5 

do. 

4 

55 

51 

47 

29.  84 

cloudy,  rain 

20 

60 

71 

52 

29.  90 

do. 

5 

38 

42 

39 

30.  16 

rain,  hail,  sn. 

21 

56 

65 

50 

30.  00 

do. 

6 

40 

47 

42 

30.  10 

cloudy 

22 

52 

61 

48 

30.  09 

do. 

7 

42 

51 

42 

30.  18 

do. 

23 

53 

63 

49 

30.  17 

do. 

8 

43 

53 

44 

30.  30i  ifair  | 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Mar. 

and 

Apr. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

24 

91f  I 

894  f 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Urban  requests  his  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports, 
Correspondence,  Books  for  Renjie'xv,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  &c,,  received  after  the  loth  instant,  cannot  be  attended  to  until  the 
following  Month. 


DRYDEN. 

SiE, — In  an  old  MS.  volume  preserved 
among  the  Sessions  Records  of  West- 
minstei',  I find  the  following  entries  re- 
lative to  Dry  den,  which  may  he  worth 
noting.  In  a list  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Westminster,  Sept.,  1689,  his 
household  is  thus  enumerated : — 

John  Dry  den,  Gerrard-st.,  housekeeper. 
The  Lady  Eliz.  Dry,  ux. 

Charles  Dryden. 

John  Dryden. 

Maria  Massam,  sert. 

Jane  Massam,  sert. 

And  again  in  a list  of  “ The  Names  of 
such  Persons  which  are  certified  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  who 
have  refused,  and  of  those  who  have 
taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience,” the  following  entry  occurs ; — 

“ John  Dryden,  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Anne,  West.,  Gent.,  refused  the  oaths 
1st  year  Will,  and  Mary,  for  which  he 
paid  40s.  to  St.  Anne’s  poor.” 

I am,  &c. 

F.  SoMNEE  MeEETWEATHEE. 

Ventnor,  I.  W. 

THE  THACKWELL  PEDIGREE. 

SiE, — I have  carefully  perused  the 
article  entitled  “ The  Pedigree  of  the 
Thackwell  Family,”  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  I find 
it  strictly  accurate  in  its  details  except 
in  one  instance;  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Thackwell,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 


Rev.  Stephen  Thackwell,  Rector  of 
Birtsmorton,  Worcestershire,  who  was 
an  elder  brother  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell,  G.C.B.,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  is  described  as  Vicar 
of  Avonbury,  Herefordshire.  This  is 
an  error, — the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thackwell, 
M.A.,  has  not  any  church  benefice. 

I am,  &c. 

Edwaed  Joseph  Thackwell, 
Barrister-at  -Law. 

Norman’s  Land,  DymocTc, 
Gloucestershire,  May  7,  1864. 

JOHN  LESLIE  FOSTER,  M.P. 

This  gentleman,  mentioned  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  (March,  1864, 
p.  403,  col.  2),  was  not  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons ; that  post  was 
filled  by  his  uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Foster,  afterwards  Lord  Oriel.  After 
serving  as  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
became  a Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  which  rank  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  See  Gent.  Mag., 
vol.  xviii.  p.  424. — We  are,  &c. 

C.  H.  and  Thompson  Coopee. 

Cambridge. 


“NOTLS  ON  TRIE  ARCHITEC- 
TURN  OF  IRFLAND.” 

The  indisposition  of  Mr.  J.  H.  ParTcer, 
F.S.A.,  has  occasioned  an  interruption 
in  the  publication  of  these  papers,  but  it 
is  trusted  that  the  series  will  speedily 
be  resumed. 


C|)e  Gentleman's  iHagaitne 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


AET  APPLIED  TO  INDDSTIIY.— IV. 

Beass  ane  Ieon. 

It  is  so  very  seldom  tliat  we  liear  of  antiquaries  being  of 
accord  on  any  subject,  that  their  agreements  may  generally 
be  described  as  agreements  to  differ.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  on  which  theyare  nearly  unanimous,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  bronze  implements  were  in  use  long  before  those  of  iron. 
Now  copper  being  a metal  far  too  soft  for  the  general  uses  of 
life,  is  alloyed  in  various  manners  to  obtain  the  requisite  degree 
of  hardness,  and  to  lessen  the  expense  : this  is  done  in  various 
ways ; but  two  are  in  greater  use  than  the  others.  Thus,  if  tin 
be  added  to  copper,  the  result  is  called  bronze ; if  zinc,  we  ob- 
tain brass.  The  ancients  employed  for  the  most  pa-rt  the  former 
alloy  for  the  common  objects  of  every-day  life;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, make  a much  greater  use  of  the  latter,  although  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  Homans  did  of  bronze,  our  iron 
serving  us  instead. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  moderns  to  have  any  conception 
of  the  vast  number  of  statues  which  decorated  an  antique  town. 
Did  a man  fill  with  credit  any  city  office,  or  had  he  obtained 
any  privilege  for  his  fellow  citizens,  immediately  a statue  was 
erected  to  him.  In  the  present  day  we  should  present  him 
with  a piece  of  plate,  say  a tea-service,  which  would  only  be 
seen  by  his  private  friends.  The  ancients  went  on  a better 
principle,  what  they  gave  their  money  for  was  seen  by  every 
one ; and  as  statuaries  were  then  quite  as  good  as  our  modern 
sculptors,  and  as  the  costume  Avas  very  much  better,  the  result 
turned  out  very  different  from  what  we  see  done  at  present. 
In  faet,  almost  the  last  insult  you  can  offer  a man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  erect  his  statue,  and  as  one  generally  does 
not  want  to  insult  one’s  fellow-citizens,  the  statue  is  seldom 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I,  4 n 
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executed  before  tbe  death  of  the  original.  Statues,  as  before 
remarked,  were  erected  exactly  as  we  present  pieces  of  plate, 
xiz.  on  the  smallest  pretence^:  hence  tbe  immense  number. 
Many  of  these  w-ere  in  bronze,  but  comparatively  few  have 
reached  our  times,  owing  to  the  value  of  the  metal.  A marble 
statue  was  only  good  to  burn  into  lime,  but  many  things  could 
be  made  from  a bronze  one.  Some,  however,  have  been  pre- 
served; such  is  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol 
at  Eome  ; and  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  in  the  museum  of  the 
same  place,  and  which  if  not  a modern  antique  of  Eienzhs  time, 
has  very  great  claims  to  be  the  identical  statue  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  struck  by  lightning.  The  figure  of  Yictory, 
in  the  museum  at  Brescia,  is  another  very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  antique  art;  while  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  more 
especially  the  former,  have  contributed  numerous  examples  to 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  JS^aples.  Herculaneum  appears  to 
have  been  a much  richer  town  than  Pompeii,  and,  moreover, 
was  covered  with  lava  instead  of  cinders  and  scoriae;  hence 
the  ancients  were  not  enabled  to  remove  the  more  valuable 
objects  as  they  did  at  the  latter  town.  If  we  read  Pliny  we 
find  very  numerous  passages  relating  to  bronze  statues  and 
their  artists ; but  as  few  or  none  of  these  works  are  in  actual 
existence,  the  enumeration  would  be  of  little  use. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  celebrated  bronze  statues  mentioned 
by  him  are  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  seventy  cubits  high,  and 
which  after  standing  fifty-six  years  was  cast  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, — our  author  observing  that  “ few  men  can  clasp  the 
thumb  in  their  arms,  and  its  fingers  are  larger  than  most 
statues ; where  the  limbs  are  broken  asunder,  vast  caverns  are 
seen  yawning  in  the  interior’^  ^ ; — and  the  colossal  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva Promacbus  at  Athens,  made  by  Phidias  from  a tenth 
of  the  spoils  of  IMarathon.  It  must  have  formed  a most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  Acropolis,  as  seen  by  the  spectator  when 
facing  the  Propylma. 

In  our  cloudy  climate,  and  with  our  parsimonious  ideas  of 
architectural  decoration,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  what  this 
view  must  have  been.  Architecture  in  marble,  painting,  sculp- 


* See  Apiileius,  Metamorphoses,  book  iii.,  where  the  magistrates  having  made 
Lucius  the  victim  of  a practical  joke,  as  amends  vote  him  a bronze  statue. 

Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  18. 
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ture  in  marble  and  sculpture  in  bronze,  were  all  united  on 
a high  rock  rising  from  a plain ; and  when  seen  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  and  backed  by  a blue  sky,  it  must  have  more  than 
rivalled  any  assemblage  of  buildings  in  mediseval  Europe. 

To  return  to  our  bronze.  This  metal  was  not  employed  solely 
for  statues,  as  is  our  custom,  but  formed  the  m aterial  of  number- 
less objects  of  common  use,  as  excavations  in  most  Roman 
settlements  generally  prove.  Again,  it  was  also  frequently 
used  as  an  architectural  decoration,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  sculp- 
ture; witness  the  holes  in  many  parts  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Bronze  doors  to  temples  were  also  very  common,  several  ancient 
ones  doing  duty  in  the  churches  of  modern  Rome.  Whole  walls 
were  covered  with  plates  of  brass,  like  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Argos,  in  which  some  of  the  nails  still  remain.  Again,  the 
roof  of  the  Pantheon  was  tiled  with  bronze,  until  it  pleased  one 
of  the  popes  to  convert  the  metal  into  the  hideous  baldachino 
which  covers  the  high  altar  at  St.  Peter’s.  But  the  practice  of 
melting  down  works  in  bronze  was  by  no  means  a modern  one, 
for  if  anciently  every  opportunity  was  seized  upon  to  erect  a 
statue,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
read  of  the  said  statues  being  broken  up  on  the  assassination  of 
an  unpopular  prince,  or  on  the  disgrace  of  some  too  eminent 
a citizen.  Thus  the  satirist  moralizes  on  the  conversion  of  the 
bronze  statues  of  Sejanus  into  frying-pans  and  other  ignoble 
vessels. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  statues  were  all  of  the 
brown  tint  we  give  our  modern  bronzes  by  means  of  acids  and 
pickles ; on  the  contrary,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had 
a great  liking  for  decorating  both  their  statues  in  marble  and 
their  statues  in  bronze;  and  from  what  we  read  in  various 
authors,  and  from  what  we  see  in  various  museums,  we  can  form 
a very  fair  idea  of  the  decoration  of  metal  statues.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  bronze  was  often 
left  in  its  natural  colour,  and  simply  protected  from  oxydation 
by  a varnish  of  some  kind,  perhaps  encaustic.  Again,  most 
antique  bronze  statues  I have  seen  are  cast  in  several  pieces, 
and  fixed  together  by  rivets  or  other  means;  and  by  using 
different  alloys,  and  allowing  the  metal  to  oxydize  in  different 
manners,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a very  great  variety  of  effects 
could  have  been  obtained.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may  possibly 
explain  a passage  in  Pliny,  where  he  describes  the  bronze  statue 
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of  a d3nng  lady,  wliicli  was  so  arranged  that  the  life  appeared  to 
be  gradually  receding  from  the  extremities  of  the  limbs.  Some 
writers  have  declared  this  to  be  impossible,  but,  as  I said  be- 
fore, it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of 
different  alloys  cast  in  small  pieces,  the  junctions  of  the  feet  with 
the  legs  being  hidden  by  anklets,  of  the  hands  with  the  arms 
bv''  bracelets,  of  the  head  and  neck  by  a necklace.  Another 
curious  instance  mentioned  by  the  same  author  is  that  of 
a statue  wliere  the  sculptor  wished  to  represent  the  cheeks  as 
suffused  with  blushes;  to  effect  this,  we  are  told  that  he  mixed 
iron  with  tlie  bronze,  and  the  weather,  oxydizing  the  former, 
produced  a red  tint.  Perhaps  by  this  we  are  to  understand 
that  a number  of  small  needle  points  were  driven  into  the 
bronze  surface  after  the  casting  had  been  made. 

The  ancients  were  also  fond  of  gilding  their  bronzes.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  so  decorated; 
and  there  is  a Hercules  in  the  Vatican  similarly  treated.  This 
gilding  was,  however,  not  always  considered  an  improvement, 
for  Pliny  states  how  a very  celebrated  statue  was  gilded  by 
order  of  Nero,  but  the  effect  was  so  bad  that  the  gold  had  to 
be  scraped  off  again  ; and,  adds  the  author,  ‘V\lthough  the  statue 
is  covered  with  scratches  from  this  operation,  it  is  not  the  less 
admired  We  also  learn  a good  deal  of  the  various  ways  of 
decorating  bronzes  from  the  examples  in  the  Museo  Porbonico  : 
there  we  find  the  curls  and  other  accessories  cast  or  wrought 
separatehg  and  then  fastened  on;  the  ejm-balls  are  made  of 
silver,  ivoiy,  or  composition ; the  pupils  are  supplied  by  darker 
compositions,  and  I have  even  seen  eyelashes  cut  out  of  a thin 
strip  of  metal,  and  affixed  in  their  places.  I am  not  quite  so 
certain  about  the  lips,  but  the  edges  of  them  were  so  indented 
in  several  examples,  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  a thin 
plate  of  copper  might  have  been  superposed. 

As  to  the  garments,  they  received  delicate  ornaments  on  their 
borders  by  means  of  inerustations  of  silver  or  copper.  Niello 
also  occurs  occasionally,  as  in  the  celebrated  bronze  which 
forms  part  of  the  Townlcy  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  If 
Ave  add  to  all  these  means  of  ornament  partial  gilding  and  the 
application  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  perhaps  even  of 
the  o])aquc  jewels,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a bronze  statue 
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is  capable  of  being  made  a veiy  different  affair  from  what  we 
are  aeeustomed  to  beliold. 

Let  ns  now  see  bow  bronzes  were  treated  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  case  there  is  no  lack  either  of  doenments  or 
of  the  examples  themselves;  but  first  of  all  as  to  the  way  in 
whieh  they  were  exeeuted.  This  was  by  the  process  eommonly 
known  as  the  cire  perdue,  because  those  parts  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  were  modelled  in  wax,  which  was  afterwards  melted  out 
of  the  mould  and  replaced  by  the  molten  metal.  In  the 
present  day  a somewhat  different  way  is  adopted,  a thin  layer 
of  elay  replacing  the  wax,  and  as  it  of  course  cannot  be  melted 
out,  the  outer  mould  is  made  in  separate  pieces  in  order  to 
effect  its  removal.  The  small  bronzes,  again,  are,  I believe, 
east  in  sand  much  in  the  same  manner  as  brass-work:  those 
of  M.  Barbedienne  are  so  carefully  done  that  it  is  said  they 
require  but  little  touching  up  afterwards  by  the  chaser.  The 
Middle  Ages  have  left  us  very  many  noble  works  in  bronze,  or 
latten,  as  most  alloys  of  copper  were  then  ealled.  The  word 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  used  in  just  as  loose  a manner  as 
the  Homans  employed  the  term  As  regards  effigies  in 

metal,  perhaps  no  church  can  shew  a more  eomplete  and  beau- 
tiful series  than  our  own  Westminster  Abbey;  the  earliest 
being  those  representing  Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
both  remarkable  as  being  ideal  portraits.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  chefs- d' oeuvre  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  executed  in  stone 
or  soft  alabaster,  and  have  suffered  accordingly ; and  we  have 
therefore  to  eongratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  effigies 
under  eonsideration  were  cast  in  bronze,  and  not  chiselled 
in  stone.  The  artist  was  one  William  Torel,  whom  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  was  an  Englishman,  and  not  an  Italian 
as  some  authors  have  supposed.  From  the  original  accounts, 
edited  by  the  late  Hudson  Turner,  we  learn  that  he  was  a gold- 
smith ; that  he  worked  in  the  King’s  palace ; that  a large 
quantitj''  of  Avax  Avas  employed,  evidently  for  the  cire  perdue 
process  ; and,  finally,  that  the  easting  took  place  in  the  adjoining 
churehyard.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  these  tAVO 
statues,  which  by  the  Avay  are  very  large  eastings,  only  a feAV 
accessories  being  added  afterwards,  and' we  shall  have  to  go 
baek  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art  before  Ave  find  anything  to 
put  into  comparison  with  them.  The  next  in  the  series  is  the 
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effigy  of  Edward  III. : here  the  work^  although  the  face  is  ap- 
parently a cast  from  life,  is  much  coarser,  the  hair  being  very 
badly  done  indeed  ; but  we  know  nothing  of  the  artist.  Then 
follow  the  figures  of  Eichard  II.  and  his  Queen  : these  are  more 
carefully  treated  and  altogether  better  done,  although  being 
cast  in  several  detached  pieces,  they  have  become  grievously 
mutilated.  The  artists  in  this  instance  are  described  as  copper- 
smiths, and  mention  is  made  of  a pattern,  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  they  modelled  the  figures  or  only  cast  them. 
The  last  of  the  Westminster  series  are  the  effigies  of  Margaret 
Countess  of  Eichmond,  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  his  Queen, 
but  they  belong  more  properly  to  the  Italian  renaissance 
than  to  mediaeval  art.  They  are,  however,  surpassingly  well 
done,  although  the  draperies  are  not  so  elegantly  disposed  as  in 
Torel’s  work.  The  little  figures  of  saints  at  the  sides  of  the 
royal  tombs  deserve  particular  attention,  both  for  the  care  dis- 
played in  their  execution  and  the  spirit  of  the  design.  At 
Amiens  are  two  excellent  bronze  effigies  of  bishops  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  no  one  who  has  once  seen  them  can  forget 
either  the  tomb  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  at  Bruges,  glittering 
with  gilding  and  enamel,  or  that  of  Maximilian  at  Innspruck, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  statues  of  his  ancestors. 

The  bronze  doors  ^of  cathedrals  were  also  favourite  subjects 
for  the  skill  of  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  were 
covered  with  figures  in  damascening,  as  at  Salerno,  and  others 
with  subjects  from  sacred  history,  as  at  Pisa,  Monreale,  and 
Verona;  but  the  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Florence  known 
as  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  for  so  they  were  called  by  Michael 
Angelo.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  good 
citizens  of  Florence  determined  on  erecting  a new  bronze  door 
to  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  as  a thank-offering  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  plague.  There  was  a competition,  and,  for  a wonder, 
the  successful  man  was  actually  the  most  competent.  This 
man  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  eventually  executed  two  doors. 
The  first,  to  my  mind,  is  far  the  best,  especially  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view ; the  latter  one  having  subjects  with  land- 
scape backgrounds,  whereas  the  first  is  treated  in  a much 
simpler  manner,  so  as  to  match  with  another  door  executed 
some  time  before  by  Andrea  Pisano.  I should  not  forget  to 
mention  that  Lorenzo  obtained  his  success  partly  by  his  careful 
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chasing,  which  his  profession  of  a goldsmith  had  enabled  him 
to  acquire 

Among  the  other  legacies  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  must  not 
forget  the  Albero  at  Milan,  an  immense  paschal  candlestick, 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  battle  of  the  Virtues  and 
the  Vices  represented  on  the  foot.  Antiquaries  have  hotly  dis- 
puted whether  tliis  is  to  be  considered  a work  of  the  thirteenth 
century  or  a restoration  by  a renaissance  artist.  As  far  as 
I have  been  enabled  to  judge,  I should  certainly  assign  it  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  work  and  design  are  both  first-rate. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nuremburg  is  another  wonderful 
example  of  chasing  and  casting,  although  the  details  are  all  re- 
naissance. The  story  goes  that  Peter  Vischer  and  his  sons,  who 
were  the  artists,  spent  so  much  time  about  it  that  the  sum 
stipulated  in  their  contraet  could  not  near  pay  them.  When 
the  work  was  completed  they  went  from  door  to  door,  and  thus 
got  paid  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  curious  thing  about  the  matter  is  that  the  design  in  the 
first  instance  was  a pure  Gothic  one,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Heideloff ; it  was  afterwards  changed,  either  from 
motives  of  economy  or  to  accord  more  with  the  fashionable 
architecture  from  Italy,  but  even  then  the  chief  lines  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon. 

The  good  towns  of  Nuremburg  and  Augsburg  w^ere  indeed 
famous  for  all  sorts  of  works  in  bronze.  Witness  the  foun- 
tains which  decorate  the  latter,  and  the  beautiful  medallions 
which  lie  so  thickly  on  the  tombstones  of  the  cemetery,  of 
the  former  city. 

Were  I to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  different  alloys  of  copper,  whether  bronze  or  brass,  were 
applied  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I am  afraid  I should  never  finish ; 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  any  church  in  Belgium  or 
Germany  without  meeting  with  something  new.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  the  marvellous  screens  at  Westminster,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  magnificent  series  of  monumental  brasses.  In 
France,  unfortunately,  it  is  different.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  country  w^as  declared  to  be  in  danger,  and  indeed 
really  was  in  danger.  Accordingly  the  lead  was  stripped  from 
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off  tlie  roofs  to  make  bullets,  and  the  bells,  screens,  tombs,  and 
shrines  all  went  into  the  melting-pot,  to  re-appear  in  the  shapes 
of  sous  and  cannon.  One  example  out  of  many  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  we  have  lost.  In  the  city  of  Troyes  there  stood 
a cross  of  brass,  twenty  feet  high,  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  most  wonderfully  decorated  with  architecture  and 
figures.  A rude  drawing  is  all  that  we  have  to  tell  us  what 
has  disappeared. 

The  mediaeval  artists,  as  a general  rule,  gilded  their  more 
costly  bronzes,  and,  further,  engraved  patterns  on  the  dresses  ; 
those  on  the  effigies  of  Richard  II.  being  done  with  dotted 
w^ork.  Enamelling  was  occasionally  used,  as  at  Warwick  and  at 
Bruges,  and  in  several  of  the  monumental  brasses.  Various 
holes  in  ToreTs  statues  would  also  point  to  the  employment  of 
jewels,  either  real  or  false. 

The  Eastern  nations  have  always  been  famed  for  their  works 
in  bronze,  and  the  objects  shewn  in  the  Japanese  department 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  proved  that  the  art  is  by  no  means 
a dead  one  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  castings  were 
very  curious,  especially  the  baskets,  which  must  have  been 
burnt  out  of  the  moulds  before  the  metal  could  be  poured  in. 
IMany  also  appear  to  have  been  executed  by  the  cire  perdue 
process.  But  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  partial  gilding  with 
which  so  many  are  decorated  : thus  we  generally  colour  the 
whole  surface  of  a bronze,  and  then  rub  off  the  colour  on  the 
more  exposed  surface,  to  shew  the  metal ; the  J apanese,  on 
the  contraiy,  slightly  gild  these  same  exposed  surfaces,  thus 
giving  the  idea  that  the  metal  is  gold  which  has  been  partially 
oxydized  to  prevent  its  being  too  glaring  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  present  day  the  numberless  small  bronzes  which 
decorate  our  houses  are  produced  in  Paris,  which  city,  some- 
how or  other,  has  obtained  a speciality  for  this  branch  of  the 
arts.  The  manufacturer  most  in  repute  is  M.  Barbedienne,  whose 
productions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  reductions 
from  the  antique,  and  designs  by  modern  artists.  Of  these, 
the  latter  are  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the  former,  for 
the  ancients,  it  is  well  known,  treated  the  drapery  and  details 
of  a bronze  statue  in  a very  different  manner  to  that  of  a marble 
one ; thus  everything  is  made  sharper  and  finer  in  bronze  than 
in  marble,  because  one  is  a dark  substance  and  the  other 
a light.  These  differences  do  not,  of  course,  shew  so  much  in 
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a reduction,  but  still  one  has  always  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  the  original  is  in  a different  material,  and  that  the  object 
would  look  better  in  marble,  just  as  we  have  the  converse  feel- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Apollo,  which  most  antiquaries  believe  to 
be  a marble  copy  of  a bronze  original. 

M.  Barbedienne^s  works  are  remarkable  for  their  very  careful 
casting,  but  those  accustomed  to  the  more  beautiful  Greek 
bronzes,  such  as  the  shoulder-plates  in  the  Museum,  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  more  of  that  peculiar  finish  which  can  only 
be  got  by  the  use  of  the  chasing  tool.  Among  the  French 
artists  Barye  is  distinguished  for  his  animals.  Some  of  these 
are  not  touched  by  the  chasing  tool,  but  then  they  are  modelled 
in  a far  rougher  and  more  effective  manner  than  the  reduc- 
tions from  the  antique  we  have  just  been  considering,  the 
roughness  and  asperities  giving  great  life  to  the  surface,  and 
the  whole  bears  to  the  finished  Greek  bronze  the  same  re- 
lation that  a rough  sketch  does  to  a finished  painting.  Mene 
is  famed  for  birds  and  animals,  especially  dogs ; and  Cle- 
senger  has  produced  some  most  successful  heads,  e.  g.  that  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  although  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  his 
restoration  of  the  group  of  the  Fates  from  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Pzadier,  who,  like  our  own  Flaxman,  thought  like  a Greek, 
might  perhaps  have  attempted  the  task  under  better  auspices, 
but  alas  ! he  too  is  gone. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  why  we  do  not  make  small  bronzes 
in  England.  I also  have  asked  the  same  question.  The  reply 
was,  that  there  exists  no  sufficient  reason  beyond  the  very  suf- 
ficient one  that  it  does  not  pay.  Messrs.  Elkin gton  have  at- 
tempted it,  but  I believe  with  the  above  result,  and  accordingly 
turn  their  attention  more  to  electrotypes.  As  to  our  public 
statues,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  Because  they  are 
ugly  and  black,  people  cry  out  against  the  use  of  bronze ; but 
the  fault  is  in  the  artists  and  those  who  are  called,  or  rather 
miscalled,  the  competent  judges,  and  not  in  the  material.  If 
our  climate  is  bad  let  the  statues  be  covered  with  a coating  of 
encaustic,  which  can  be  removed  and  renewed  every  year,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  surface  to  be  cleaned.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  great  fountains  in  bronze  at  Augsburg,  and 
at  Paris,  can  have  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in  bronze,  and 
what  an  artist  can  make  of  a fountain,  while  the  specimens  in 
Trafalgar-square  are  most  efficient  examples  of  how  not  to  do  it. 
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Is  it  too  mucli  to  hope  that  some  day  the  Government,  or  a 
really  Loudon  Corporation,  may  pluck  up  heart  to  erect  some 
really  large  bronze  work  in  the  shape  of  a fountain  on  the 
finest  site  in  Europe,  and  that  the  present  affairs  may  be  ap- 
plied to  their  legitimate  use,  viz.  to  mend  the  roads  ? 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  copper  and  its  alloys  a short 
notice  should  be  taken  of  what  is  called  Dinanderie,  from  Dinan, 
w^hich  was  formerly  a great  centre  for  the  fabrication  of  this  sort 
of  work.  Dinanderie  may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of  making  metal 
pots,  and  pans,  and  candlesticks,  but,  unfortunately,  the  mediaeval 
development  of  it  bj^  no  means  came  up  to  the  contemporary 
arts.  Its  best  phase  was  in  the  East  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Mossul  became  so  famous  for  vessels  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  vase  of  Vincennes,  now  preserved  in 
the  Louvre,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  over  to  France  by 
St.  Louis,  and  is  a most  excellent  example  of  the  work ; other 
specimens  in  our  own  country  will  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  Messrs.  Octavius  Morgan  and  Bhode  Hawkins,  and  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  ornaments  for  the  most  part  consist  of 
Arabic  texts,  with  foliage  interspersed,  although  we  do  occasion- 
ally find  figures.  As  to  the  vessels  themselves,  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  for  domestic  use,  a Mahometan  writer  telling 
us  that  they  were  manufactured  for  the  tables  of  princes. 

I am  not  aware  that  this  beautiful  sort  of  work  has  ever  been 
revived  in  modern  days,  and  if  it  ever  is  I hope  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  manipulation,  and  not  go  copying  Arabic  in- 
scriptions and  ornaments  because  we  see  them  on  the  originals. 
As  to  the  mediaeval  Dinanderie,  it  has  been  revived  principally 
by  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Hart,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  now  turn  out  any  quan- 
tity of  it.  The  consequence  is  that  candlesticks  and  gas-burners 
can  now  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  prices,  although  the  eye 
is  still  shocked  by  the  very  bright  hues  of  the  coloured  com- 
position with  which  so  many  specimens  are  decorated.  What  we 
really  want  is  some  good  cheap  original  designs  for  candlesticks, 
&c.,  in  cast  bronze,  which  is  far  more  lasting,  and  affords  far 
more  scope  for  art,  than  Dinanderie;  and  even  in  the  latter  we 
might  reasonably  ask  for  fewer  leaves  in  the  engraving  and 
more  figures,  the  latter  for  the  most  part  being  very  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

I am  afraid  that  the  subject  of  bronze  has  occupied  so  much 
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time  that  little  remains  to  be  said  about  iron,  and  yet  that  metal 
plays  by  far  the  most  important  part  in  the  present  century. 
We  are  indeed  the  real  age  of  iron. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  employment  of  iron  by  the  an- 
cients, and  even  if  we  did,  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  for  our 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  examples  must  have  perished 
by  oxydation.  Luckily  for  us,  they  preferred  to  use  bronze, 
and  thus  we  have  a number  of  things  which,  had  they  been 
made  in  iron,  would  inevitably  have  disappeared. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  case  was  different.  Iron  was  cheaper 
than  brass,  and  the  smiths  of  the  time  have  left  us  noble  works 
in  the  screen  at  Westminster  and  the  doors  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and,  above  all,  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.  These  are  all  executed  in  short  lengths  of 
wrought  iron,  stamped  while  hot  by  iron  dies,  and  then  joined 
together,  the  said  joint  being  hidden  by  a leaf : a very  dif- 
ferent way  of  going  to  work  from  some  screens  I have  seen, 
where  pieces  of  thin  iron  plate  are  not  riveted,  but  screwed  on 
to  the  main  stem,  and  worked  up  with  a pair  of  pliers.  Indeed, 
this  employment  of  screws  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
modern  revival : for  how  can  a brass  screen  be  expected  to  last 
for  centuries  when  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  dishonest 
person  who  has  got  his  opportunity  and  a screw-driver?  In 
old  work  the  case  is  different ; for  there  the  thief  has  to  deal 
with  rivets,  and  detaching  any  portion  entailed  a long  time^ 
and  consequently  a chance  of  detection. 

In  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  smiths  began  to 
get  their  effects  by  putting  thin  perforated  plates  of  iron  one 
behind  another,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  decline. 
There  was  less  art  and  more  finger- work  in  the  shape  of  tracery, 
&c.  Messrs.  Hardman  had  an  excellent  example  of  this  sort 
of  execution  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

The  old  smith  frequently  tinned  his  iron  when  in  small 
articles  for  domestic  use,  or,  if  it  were  large,  it  was  painted 
and  gilt : thus  the  railings  of  Gueen  Philippa’s  tomb  were 
coloured  red.  In  finer  works,  such  as  armour,  engraving  and 
gilding  were  employed  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  in  later 
times  damascening.  Now  in  the  present  day  we  have,  it  is 
true,  given  up  armour,  but  we  have  new,  and,  to  our  ancestors, 
undreamt-of  developments  of  iron. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  learned  to  cast  iron.  The  earliest 
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specimens  of  this  industry  are,  I believe,  the  stove  backs  which 
were  manufactured  in  Sussex  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury They  generally  exhibit  figures  in  relief,  ornaments,  &c., 
and,  in  fact,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  to  be  executed  in  bronze ; 
they  were  castings,  and  if  indeed  iron  would  not  rust,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  very  highest  works  should  not  be 
made  in  that  metal.  How  far  the  question  of  rust  will  afi*ect 
the  various  iron  structures,  both  wrought  and  cast,  which  have 
been  erected  during  the  present  century,  is  a very  open  ques- 
tion. Hitherto  they  have  been  kept  well  painted,  and  oxyda- 
tion  thus  prevented.  But  suppose  for  one  moment  that, 
owing  to  some  national  calamity,  this  precaution  should  be  dis- 
continued for  some  considerable  time,  and  that  the  oxydation  had 
well  set  in ; how  long  would  a structure  last,  say  a bridge  for 
instance,  where  so  much  depends  on  the  rivets  if  of  wrought 
iron,  or  on  the  screws  if  of  cast.  Again,  in  the  cast-iron 
bridges,  why  should  not  the  void  spaces  be  filled  in  with  raised 
work,  representing  men,  animals,  or  foliage,  instead  of  the 
inevitable  circle  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  Such  subjects,  if  the 
grounds  were  perforated  and  the  figures  painted  and  gilt,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  improvements.  A beginning  has  been  made 
in  Hungerford  Bridge,  where  the  heads  of  the  principal  rivets 
have  been  gilt,  and  the  iron-work  coloured  purple- brown 
instead  of  the  inevitable  black.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  a very 
great  advance,  and  the  bridge  is  not  a very  pleasing  piece  of 
architecture,  but  still  engineering  works  are  generally  so  ugly, 
that  one  is  apt  to  be  thankful  even  for  small  mercies. 

Formerly  the  two  professions  of  engineer  and  architect  were 
not  divided,  and  if  we  look  into  the  old  books  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  we  shall  find  that  even  machinery 
was  to  a certain  degree  made  ornamental.  Examples  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Vitruvius.  Hitherto 
we  have  done  the  reverse.  The  machines  have  been  very 
strong  and  have  done  their  work  very  well,  but  they  have  been 
dreadfully  ugly,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  what  they 
ought  to  be  as  a skeleton  does  to  the  human  body.  One  is 
very  much  tempted  to  imagine  and  try  and  think  out  how  our 

* At  Burwasli,  in  Sussex,  is  a cast-iron  monumental  slab,  with  a cross  and 
inscription  in  relief.  Mr.  Boutell,  in  his  Christian  Monuments,  p.  105,  gives 
a woodcut  of  it,  and  considers  the  date  as  being  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  One  would  much  like  to  know  something  more  about  it. 
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ancestors  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  would  have 
treated  a royal  locomotive  with  its  tender  and  carriage — say 
one  for  William  Rufus,  or  King  John,  or  Henry  III.,  all  of 
whom  were  fond  of  magnificence  : perhaps  they  would  have 
converted  the  locomotive  into  the  form  of  a dragon  vomiting 
the  smoke  through  his  upraised  head ; his  body  and  wings 
being  rich  with  gold,  colour,  tin,  and  brass,  and  perhaps  even 
great  crystal  balls  would  do  duty  for  eyes. 

Again,  how  would  they  have  treated  a steam-boat?  Would 
the  funnel  have  been  made  into  a sort  of  tower  ? would  the 
sails  have  been  painted  with  coat  armour?  would  shields  have 
been  hung  all  round,  and  would  the  paddle-boxes  have  been 
historiated  with  subjects  on  a gold  ground?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  unfortunately  can  never  be  answered,  even  by  the 
antiquary,  who  can  only  see  things  that  have  existed,  not 
those  which  might  possibly  have  been  made ; but  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  very  sure,  and  that  is  this,  viz.,  that  had  locomo- 
tives and  steamboats  been  discovered  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century  they  would  not  have  been  the  ugly  things  we  see  at 
the  present  day.  The  same  truth  also  applies  to  our  iron  bridges 
and  our  iron  buildings;  whether  there  ever  will  be  an  improve- 
ment is  very  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  predict 
that  the  said  improvement  is  never  likely  to  take  place  until 
we  have  an  architecture,  and  coloured  costume.  Even  our 
boasted  science  is  occasionally  at  fault,  and  in  our  anxiety  to 
make  everything  of  our  favourite  metal  we  place  it  in  the  very 
situations  where  it  is  most  unfitted.  Thus  tin  does  not  suffer  any 
appreciable  oxydation,  and  it  was  thought  by  covering  plates 
of  iron  with  a thin  coating  of  this  metal  that  it  might  be  used 
for  covering  roofs,  and  accordingly  the  whole  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  covered  with  it,  but  somehow  or  other  it  was 
forgotten  that  any  accidental  abrasion,  say  a chisel  dropped  on 
it,  would  expose  the  iron,  that  the  said  iron  would  rust,  and 
that  the  rust  would  gradually  increase  and  flake  off  the  tin. 
But  so  it  happened,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  roofs  are 
now  covered  by  a composition  invented  by  M.  Zerelmy. 

Again,  it  has  somehow  been  discovered  that  cast-iron  girders 
are  not  quite  the  capital  things  they  were  supposed  to  be ; 
firemen  declaring  that  they  rather  preferred  wooden  ones, 
which  took  some  time  in  burning,  whereas  the  hot  cast-iron 
was  apt  to  snap  on  the  application  of  water,  and  transform 
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itself  from  a girder  into  two  heavy  levers  acting  on  the  walls, 
and  occasionally  bringing  them  down ; also,  that  if  the  girders 
were  proved  to  a certain  pressure,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
they  would  take  even  half  of  that  pressure  on  a second  appli- 
cation : we  have  therefore  heard  much  less  of  these  articles  of 
late  years. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  cast-iron  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  arts.  If  placed  indoors,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place  and  varnished,  oxydation  would  be  little  to 
be  feared,  and  statues  of  it  might  be  gilt  or  engraved  with  acid, 
or  even  damascened,  while  the  ground  might  be  blackened,  or, 
better  still,  kept  its  natural  colour.  Statues  and  other  objects 
thus  treated  would  make  a pleasing  variety  to  bronze. 


Archeology  in  Erance. — At  the  Eebruary  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Lartet  jointly  communicated  a paper  on 
the  bones  recently  found  in  the  cavern  of  Brnniqnel.  The  writers,  having 
visited  the  place,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cavern  was  inhabited  by  men  who 
had  no  knowledge  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  but  who  were  very  clever  in  work- 
ing bone  with  flint  implements.  But  although  this  cavern  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  bones  of  the  reindeer,  mixed  up  with  various  specimens  of 
human  handiwork,  this  eircumstance  alone  would  be  insufficient  to  prove  that 
the  human  race  was  contemporaneous  with  that  animal  in  our  low  latitudes, 
were  it  not  that  our  authors  have  themselves  found  there  a bone  on  which  not 
only  the  head  of  a horse  but  that  of  a reindeer  is  seen  engraved.  This  they 
considered  to  be  an  unanswerable  proof,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
at  so  early  a period,  when  civilization  had  not  yet  dawned,  men  could  have 
made  figures  of  animals  with  whom  they  were  not  familiar.  At  what  period 
before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Csesar  the  reindeer  disappeared  from  France  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ; but  it  must  have  been  very  remote. 

A highly  interesting  archaeological  discovery  has  recently  been  made  at  a place 
called  Les  Grandes  Maisons,  at  about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  the  town  of 
Jarnae,  in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  where  the  labourers  engaged  in 
effecting  a cutting  for  a new  road  suddenly  came  upon  an  enormous  stone, 
5 metres  by  2f,  and  70  centimetres  in  thickness.  M.  Castaigne,  Vice-President 
of  the  Archseological  Society  of  the  Charente,  has  declared  it  to  be  one  of 
those  Celtic  monuments  known  under  the  name  of  dolmen,  or  cromlech,  al- 
tiiough  deprived  of  its  two  supports,  which  must  have  been  taken  away  from 
it  at  a very  early  period.  This  colossal  monolith  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  Jarnae.  The  suburb  of  Les  Grandes  Maisons  is  also  remark- 
able for  a considerable  number  of  Gallo-Roman  ruins,  whei’e  interesting  relics 
of  the  Homan  period  are  frequently  found. 
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SOME  EEMARES  ON  COLLECTING  MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS. 

Since  the  preservation  of  our  national  records  has  become  an  object 
of  solicitude  with  the  Government,  an  increasing  general  interest  has 
been  shewn  for  all  original  sources  of  history.  The  pursuits  of  the 
literary  antiquary  have  become  popular,  and  his  appreciation  of  minute 
facts,  of  dates  and  records,  has  been  fully  honoured.  The  publication 
since  1857  of  the  valuable  Calendars  of  State  Papers  has  greatly 
strengthened  this  feeling.  The  letters,  despatches,  minutes,  examina- 
tions, petitions,  inventories,  &c.,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  these 
papers,  have  already  proved  in  the  hands  of  students  so  useful,  have 
verified  so  much  that  was  before  doubtful,  have  dispelled  so  much  of 
the  mist  that  marred  our  view  of  many  great  historical  events,  and  so 
happily  promise  to  do  for  us  yet  much  more,  that  in  future  no  historical 
writer  pretending  to  original  research  can  rest  satisfied  without  con- 
sulting these  invaluable  treasures. 

But  our  State  Papers  form  a most  miscellaneous  collection.  Many 
of  them,  in  fact,  are  not  State  Papers  at  all,  in  the  sense  which  many 
would  attach  to  such  a term,  and  are  simply  so  called  from  having  by 
some  means  or  other  found  their  way  into  the  repositories  of  the  more 
legitimate  archives  of  the  State.  Under  an  old  jealous  system  of  post- 
office  surveillance  the  letter-bags  were  rummaged,  plundered,  and  tam- 
pered with,  without  the  slightest  scruple.  The  Privy  Council  had  no 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  post.  It  was  sufficient  that  for  a State 
purpose  it  desired  information,  or  desired  that  information  should  be 
withheld  from  others,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  mail.  Thus,  among 
the  State  Papers  are  intercepted  letters  containing  nothing  but  family 
tattle,  and  papers  of  such  a strictly  private  character  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  interested  the  most  prying  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ; there  are  news-letters  of  paid  gossips,  and  scraps  relating  to 
all  kinds  of  events  and  to  all  kinds  of  men.  Yet,  to  many,  these  less 
stately  papers  have  proved  the  most  attractive  and  the  most  useful ; 
and  they  have  so  opened  the  eyes  of  the  curious  to  the  value  of  such 
miscellaneous  documents,  that  private  collectors  are  now  on  the  search 
for  similar  treasures.  Antiquaries  are  looking  as  sharply  about  for  old 
letters  and  papers  as  for  coins  and  fibulae.  Pamily  chests  are  examined, 
cabinets  ransacked,  and  the  contents  of  dusty  pigeon-holes  gladden  the 
eyes  of  autograph  collectors. 

The  mass  of  papers  and  records  thus  brought  to  light  in  recent  years 
by  the  Eecord  Commission,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  private  effort,  is 
enormous.  The  large  buildings  in  Chancery  Lane  are  incompetent  to 
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hold  the  collections  of  the  State,  and  public  sales  attest  the  activity  of 
individual  collectors.  Yet  all  feel,  who  are  interested  in  such  matters, 
that  there  are  vast  stores  yet  unsearched,  and  none  despair  but  that 
from  some  of  these  neglected  repositories  important  facts  connected 
with  our  history  and  our  literature  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  a literary  sense  this  is  a fair  subject  for  congratulation,  and  is 
leading  to  a better  appreciation  of  miscellaneous  papers  as  materials 
of  history.  There  are  many  classes  of  papers,  both  printed  and  manu- 
script, of  great  value,  which  disappear  with  the  event  that  called  them 
into  existence.  Such,  for  instance,  among  historical  papers,  are  Pro- 
clamations, Orders  of  Council,  Letters  of  State  ; and  in  general  literature, 
pamphlets,  ballads,  advertisements,  handbills,  pasquinades,  and  broad- 
sides. Many  of  these  ephemeral  productions  of  a past  age  are  now 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  A penny  ballad  may  be  cheap  at  a guinea, 
and  a broadside  scraped  from  a wall  may  be  more  precious  than  a bank 
note.  But  it  requires  a mind  capable  of  looking  into  the  futurity  of 
literature  to  sufficiently  value  such  waifs  and  strays,  to  gather  them  as 
they  come  from  the  press,  to  garner  what  others  would  destroy,  and  to 
detect  a latent  value  in  that  which  others  regard  as  worthless,  because 
presenting  no  immediate  features  of  interest.  Pepys  and  Narcissus 
Luttrell  were  such  men,  and  in  spite  of  their  oddities  and  whimsicalities 
were  right  worthy  labourers  in  the  broad  fields  of  literature.  Their 
collections  as  illustrations  of  the  past,  or  as  guides  into  the  pleasant 
by-paths  of  history,  are  incomparable.  We  all  know  how  Macaulay 
used  them,  and  how  the  flash  of  life  gleamed  upon  his  graphic  page 
from  these  resuscitated  relics. 

There  is  a peculiar  pride  experienced  by  the  collector  of  historical 
papers  and  memoranda.  When  his  collections  have  assumed  propor- 
tions sufficient  to  form  a few  goodly  volumes,  and  he  receives  them 
from  his  binder  neatly  bound  and  duly  lettered,  he  may  feel  as  he  places 
them  on  the  shelf  that  he  has  raised  a memorial  to  his  own  usefulness  in 
having  thus  gathered  and  thus  provided  for  the  preservation  of  stray 
records.  This  feeling  is  not  unreasonable,  for  the  collector  has  done 
good  service  to  literature.  Even  if  he  should  never  use  the  honey  which 
he  has  patiently  collected  for  any  purpose  of  his  own,  succeeding  anti- 
quaries and  busy  students  will  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  his  labour  with 
gratitude  ; and  the  volumes,  the  formation  of  which  had  exercised  his 
taste  and  been  the  delight  of  his  leisure,  may  in  future  ages  be  referred 
to  as  the  “ Bush  worth  Papers,”  the  “ Palgrave  Papers,”  or  by  whatever 
name  the  collector  of  such  papers  may  have  borne. 

This  posthumous  fame  of  a collector  may  not  be  so  glorious  as  that 
of  an  author,  but  it  is  often  more  enduring.  We  remember  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  and  Sir  Eobert  Cotton  more  by  the  libraries  which  they  formed 
than  by  the  books  which  they  wrote.  We  are  constantly  using  and 
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quoting  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian  manuscripts,  whilst  the  erudite 
works  of  these  learned  antiquaries  are  almost  forgotten. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  define  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  collector  of  miscellaneous  papers ; much  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  his  own  peculiar  tastes ; but  a large-minded  collector  will 
embrace  much  that  one  of  narrower  views  or  of  limited  information 
will  neglect.  To  be  a good  collector  it  is  necessary  to  be  a great 
reader.  The  man  of  one  subject  is  apt  to  undervalue  the  literary  pur- 
suits of  others,  and  to  forget  that  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning 
there  are  a diversity  of  callings,  and  that  the  glory  of  prosperity  is  due 
to  the  exercise  of  a multitude  of  talents.  Let  not  the  nobility  of  genius 
despise  the  humble  plodder ; let  not  the  architect  disdain  the  quarry- 
man.  The  unobtrusive  recorder  of  facts,  even  the  mere  gatherer  of 
literary  trifles,  may  do  goodly  service ; his  gatherings  may  give  life  to 
biography  and  lend  embellishment  to  history.  A few  tailors’  bills  in 
the  hands  of  the  biographer  reveal  the  vanity  of  Goldsmith,  and  from  an 
old  Directory  we  learn  the  paternity  of  Pope.  It  is  dangerous  therefore 
to  destroy,  for  we  see  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  the  value  of 
unheeded  scraps  and  of  ephemeral  papers.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
history  of  dramatic  literature  and  representation.  How  many  questions 
there  are  yet  unsettled  in  the  history  of  the  stage  is  well  known  to 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject ; and  it  is  also  well  known  that  these 
questions  are  likely  to  remain  in  doubt,  because  we  can  only  look  for 
the  record  of  them  in  such  perishable  papers  as  stage-notices  and  play- 
bills. Even  the  simple  question  as  to  when  the  names  of  actors  were 
first  inserted  in  the  bills  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty. 
It  is  true  that  one  early  playbill,  bearing  the  date  1663,  has  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  to  shew  that  it  was  then  the  custom  so  to  do  ; 
but  this  is  a document  thought  by  some  to  be  spurious,  and  the  discovery 
of  a genuine  duplicate  of  what  to  many  would  appear  a most  insignificant 
and  useless  paper,  would  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  prove  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  many. 

If  we  regard  the  collecting  of  papers  as  merely  an  amusement,  the 
pursuit  is  rich  in  those  chances  and  surprises  which  give  a zest  to 
sport.  The  collector  will  now  and  then  be  gratified  by  the  discovery 
of  an  unsuspected  treasure.  Like  a botanist,  he  will  often  find  his 
rarest  specimens  in  unlikely  habitats.  We  have  indeed  experienced,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  a joyful  surprise  by  the  discovery  of  some 
curious  illustrative  paper,  just  when  our  patience  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted by  a tedious  examination  of  bundles  of  the  dryest  documents. 
In  poring  over  an  old  parish  register,  and  following  in  plodding  order 
the  record  of  a multitude  of  unknown  dead,  what  a thrill  of  delight 
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would  pervade  the  mind  if  we  suddenly  came  across  a name  renowned 
for  worth  and  genius,  the  place  and  time  of  whose  birth  was  yet  a blank 
in  his  biography.  It  would  be  a white  day  with  Mr.  Payne  Collier  in 
which  he  could  find  the  register  of  Spenser’s  birth,  or  to  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  in  which  he  could  discover  the  old  house  in  East  Smith- 
field  in  which  that  great  poet  was  born.  Just  at  the  present  time  the 
world  is  regretting  that  in  this,  the  tricentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  birth, 
so  little  is  known  of  his  life  and  death ; so  little  of  how  that  marvellous 
genius  fought  his  own  battle  on  that  stage  which  he  has  painted  in  all 
the  lights  and  shades  of  truth.  But,  as  the  lover  of  the  great  Dramatist 
arrays  in  order  the  few  meagre  facts  which  by  dint  of  industry  have  been 
gleaned  together,  he  is  loth  to  believe  that  the  broken  chain  is  always 
to  be  disunited,  but  clings  lovingly  to  the  hope  that  some  dusty  bundle 
of  letters  or  some  old  record  may  yet  be  found  to  join  the  dissevered 
links  in  a golden  chain  of  evidence. 

Nor  is  this  a hope  without  reason,  for  choice  papers,  rare  autographs, 
and  letters  of  the  good  and  noble  are  turning  up  almost  every  day,  and 
turning  up,  too,  when  least  expected  and  from  most  unlikely  repositories. 
Prom  the  rubbish  of  the  marine  store,  from  forgotten  garrets,  from  the 
covers  of  old  books,  from  the  linings  of  trunks,  such  fugitive  pieces  have 
often  been  reclaimed.  The  historical  manuscripts,  the  letters  and  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Julius  Csesar  were  rescued  by  Paterson  the  auctioneer  from 
the  waste-paper  stock  of  a cheesemonger.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  a shop-keeper  of  Boulogne  was  detected  wrapping  up  butter  in  the 
letters  of  Boswell. 

Of  miscellaneous  papers  the  letters  of  great  and  good  men  are  most 
desired,  as  forming  important  materials  for  biography.  Much  has  re- 
cently been  said  upon  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  private  letters, 
and  severe  has  been  the  blame  attached  to  the  heedless  printing  of 
epistles  never  designed  for  the  public  eye.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  limit  of  time,  or  the  measure  of  forbearance  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  such  matters.  There  are  men  who,  by  their  written  or  acted 
works,  have  become,  as  it  were,  public  property,  who  have  claimed  our 
deference,  who  have  guided  our  policy,  and  who  have  assumed  a power 
over  our  very  thoughts  and  deeds.  It  is  only,  perhaps,  right  and  just 
that  we  should  know  something  of  the  private  life  of  such  men,  that  we 
may  judge  whether  their  walk  in  life  evinced  a faith  in  their  own  pre- 
cepts, and  in  purely  literary  characters  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
desire  sometimes  to  visit  in  their  homes  those  whom  we  love  to  con- 
verse with  at  our  own  firesides,  and  to  mingle  our  sympathies  with  the 
trials  and  humanities  of  men,  whose  sayings  we  have  made  our  house- 
hold  words.  It  is  this  yearning  to  become  intimate  with  those  we  love 
that  gives  such  absorbing  interest  to  original  letters,  and  has  created 
such  a wide-spread  passion  for  collecting  them. 
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From  a kindred  spirit  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  good  and  great 
has  sprung  a desire  for  the  acquisition  of  autographs.  Collections  of 
such  memorials  were  from  necessity  rare  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  A book  of  crosses  and  marks,  although  the  marks  and 
crosses  of  kings  and  nobles,  would  have  afforded  but  a dreary  prospect 
of  amusement.  It  was  not  every  great  man  that  could  use  his  pen. 
The  nobles  of  France  affected  to  think  it  vulgar  to  write.  It  is  related 
of  a Duke  of  Montmorency,  that  on  being  required  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  a marriage  contract,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  his  mark  of  the 
cross  on  the  parchment,  exclaiming,  “ That  being  a great  noble  he  was 
unable  to  write  his  name.”  The  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor 
kept  an  album,  which  those  whom  they  entertained  were  sometimes  re- 
quested to  enrich  with  their  autographs.  It  was  not  always  that  this 
request  could  be  complied  with.  Shassek,  Secretary  to  the  Mission  of 
Leo,  Ambassador  from  Bohemia  to  the  Court  of  Edward  IV.,  mentions 
that,  after  dining  with  the  Knights  in  1466,  Leo,  Baron  of  Rosmithal  and 
Blatna,  was  asked  to  write  his  name  and  titles  in  the  book,  a feat  which 
he  accomplished  with  such  dubious  success,  that  when  he  had  departed 
an  application  was  sent  after  him  to  return  and  read  it.  This  is  an 
early,  if  not  the  earliest,  instance  of  autograph  collecting  ; but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  became  the  fashion  on  the  Continent,  and  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  to  gather  into  a white  paper  book  the  autographs 
of  friends  and  persons  of  eminence.  The  book  was  called  an  Album., 
or  Thesaurus  Amicorum.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 

Autographs  of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Personages,” 
refers  to  the  existence  of  many  such  albums  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  most  ancient  bears  the  date  1578.  Charles  I.,  whose  refined 
taste  led  him  to  appreciate  these  memorials,  was  a collector;  and  his 
album,  rich  in  mottoes  and  autographs,  is  also  preserved  in  our  national 
library.  In  modern  times  collectors  have  manifested  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Sir  Robert  Philips  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
as  soon  part  with  a tooth  as  with  a letter  of  Colley  Cibber’s,  and  that 
for  a manuscript  of  Washington’s  he  should  expect  a grant  of  land  in 
America.  William  Upcott,  who  was  called 

“ The  beau  ideal  of  autographmaniacs,  with  his 
Round,  roguish,  good-humoured,  rubicund  phiz,” 

collected  upwards  of  30,000  specimens,  many  of  them  being  letters  and 
documents  full  of  interest,  and  rich  in  biographical  anecdote.  A col- 
lector has  recently  shewn  us  how  autographs  may  be  made  eminently 
attractive  and  instructive.  We  allude  to  that  rare  and  costly  assemblage 
of  portraits  and  autographs  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  in  July  of  1862,  The  popular  interest  in  such  memorials 
is  evident  by  the  numbers  who  crowd  round  the  cases  in  which  some  of 
the  autographic  rarities  of  the  British  Museum  are  displayed. 
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In  France  autographs  are  collected  with  great  avidity.  The  pursuit 
has  become  fashionable  by  the  example  of  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the 
French,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  collector.  Her  album  is  rich  in  rarities 
presented  as  propitiatory  offerings  by  her  royal  friends.  It  con- 
tains several  interesting  autographs  of  the  unfortunate  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  the  gift,  it  is  presumed,  of  Isabel  II.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy specimen  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  is  a letter  from  Henry  VII. 
of  England  to  Fernando  and  Isabel.  This  is  of  priceless  value,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  of  historical  importance,  and  yet,  but  for  this 
love  of  autograph  collecting,  would  probably  have  been  lost  for  ever. 
It  sets  at  rest  a question  upon  which  at  one  time  the  destiny  of  our 
country  depended.  It  proves  that  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon  was  consummated  according  to  the  canon.  Thus 
a fact  which  had  been  disputed  for  three  hundred  years,  and  disputed, 
too,  with  all  the  rancour  of  party,  is  revealed  by  a stray  letter  preserved 
from  a love  of  autograph  collecting. 

The  prices  which  autographs  now  produce  at  literary  sales  are  as 
marvellous  as  the  prices  which  old  books  produced  in  the  memorable 
days  of  Heber  and  Boxburgh.  They  evince  the  increasing  desire  for 
such  memorials.  In  June,  1859,  one  day’s  sale  of  part  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner’s  collection,  in  which  the  autographs  were  not  many  but  choice, 
realized  £3,189.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  eagerness  of  collectors  on 
the  dispersion  of  a fine  cabinet  of  autographs.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Singer’s 
collection,  a letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  knocked  down  for 
£11  15s.;  at  a subsequent  sale  another  specimen  brought  £22.  Boyal 
letters  and  autographs  are  valuable.  A few  volumes  of  such  relics  may 
be  worth  a fortune.  Signatures  of  Bichard  II.  have  produced  twelve 
to  eighteen  guineas.  A letter  signed  by  Edward  YI.  sold  for  £13  15s. 
A note  of  Catherine  of  Aragon’s  produced  £26,  and  one  of  Catherine 
Parr  was  thought  cheap  at  £27.  These  letters  and  documents  possessed 
an  historical  interest  independently  of  the  signatures  attached  to  them ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  from  a pure  love  of  a great  man  that  caused  the 
biddings  for  a note  of  Handel’s,  whose  autograph  is  scarce,  to  run  up  to 
thirteen  guineas.  Letters  of  Charles  I.  are  much  desired  by  collectors, 
and  good  specimens  have  in  recent  sales  brought  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds.  A single  letter  of  Cromwell’s  produced  £36  under  the  hammer 
of  Mr.  Puttick  in  March,  1854.  It  is  true  it  was  one  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  an  American.  It  was  written  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester  to  Pastor  Cotton  in  New  England,  and  alluded  to  the  difid- 
culties  which  Cromwell  had  experienced  in  treating  with  the  Scotch 
party.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Stevens  for  America.  Another 
chaiacteiistic  specimen,  also  sold  by  Mr.  Puttick  in  June,  1859, 
brought  £47  5s.  Letters  of  Charles  II,  and  of  subsequent  monarchs 
are  of  much  less  value,  both  because  they  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
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rence,  and  because  the  interest  attached  to  their  names  is  not  so 
engrossing.  Whilst  a letter  of  Charles  II.  may  be  secured  for  a couple 
of  guineas,  we  have  seen  a note  signed  by  his  mistress,  Nell  Gwynn, 
sell  for  thirteen  pounds. 

Perhaps  of  all  such  curiosities  the  most  interesting  are  those  relating 
to  literary  men.  The  gem,  the  koh-i-noor  of  all  autographs,  is  the  auto- 
graph of  Shakespeare.  What  such  a treasure  as  the  Venice  “Decame- 
ron” of  Boccaccio  is  among  books,  is  the  signature  of  Shakespeare  among 
autographs.  It  is  indeed  of  excessive  rarity.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
any  circumstance  so  brimful  of  joy  as  would  be  the  discovery  of 
a genuine  Shakespearian  document.  Let  the  autograph  collector  or 
the  grubber  among  old  papers  fancy  for  a moment  the  turning  up  of  an 
original  letter  of  Shakespeare’s,  addressed,  say,  to  his  loving  friend  Ben 
Jonson  ! The  mere  indulgence  in  the  thought  almost  takes  one’s  breath 
away ! Such  a treasure  would  be  worth  a fat  farm  in  Devonshire, 
and  gain  for  the  finder  a reputation  as  great  as  if  he  had  discovered 
a new  country.  But  there  is  little  chance  of  this;  even  the  auto- 
graph of  Shakespeare  is  so  rare  that  only  four  or  five  specimens  are 
known.  One  of  these,  attached  to  a mortgage  deed  of  a house  in 
Blackfriars,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  bought  at  a public 
auction  at  Sotheby’s  in  June,  1858,  for  £315.  But  even  these 
known  examples  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  breath  of  slander,  owing 
to  the  suspicion  which  the  forgeries  of  Ireland  have  thrown  upon  all 
Shakespearian  documents.  Thus  his  signature  holds  among  autographs 
a position  analogous  to  that  which  the  great  poet  holds  in  literature. 
No  other,  however  rare,  can  approach  it  in  value.  Even  the  autograph 
of  Milton,  with  a good  impression  of  his  seal,  was  sold  for  nineteen 
guineas  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Singer’s  collection.  Letters  of  Dryden’s  were 
sold  after  smart  biddings  at  seven  to  ten  pounds.  A letter  from  “ dear 
Goldy”  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  carried  off  for  £8  5s.,  and  one  from 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  knocked  down  for  £5  15s.  With  some  col- 
lectors the  interest  seems  to  be  absorbed  in  the  mere  signature.  They 
profess  to  study  autographs  as  Lavater  would  have  studied  eyes  and 
noses,  and  find,  or  try  to  find,  a key  to  the  inner  chamber  of  the  mind 
in  the  feeble  or  vigorous  strokes  of  the  pen.  They  cite  in  confirmation 
of  their  fancy  that  exclamation  of  Shenstone’s,  “ I want  to  see  Mrs. 
Jago’s  handwriting,  that  I may  judge  of  her  temper.”  Some  have  not 
even  this  purpose  in  collecting,  but  seem  to  be  actuated  simply  from 
curiosity,  just  as  some  who  profess  to  study  natural  history  collect 
a cabinet  of  shells,  but  care  to  know  nothing  about  the  curious  habits  of 
mollusca.  To  look  at  their  collections  is  often  a positive  torture.  Such 
autographmaniacs  are  generally  goths,  disreputable  destroyers  of  docu- 
ments and  mutilators  of  the  choicest  records,  bringing  their  pursuit 
into  contempt  by  the  ridiculous  excesses  of  which  they  are  guilty. 
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These  are  they  who,  if  they  found  a State  Paper  of  Milton’s,  would  cut 
out  the  signature  to  paste  into  their  yillanous  albums;  who  would, 
had  they  the  chance,  even  desecrate  a letter  of  Shakespeare’s  with  the 
shears.  In  spite  of  many  redeeming  qualities,  Sir  William  Musgrave 
was  a collector  of  this  stamp.  Among  the  additional  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  are  two  thick  quarto  volumes  filled  with  autographs, 
ranging  from  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  of  which  have  been  cut  from  letters  and  documents One 
could  shed  tears  of  regret  over  these  precious  fragments ; our  interest 
in  the  autographs  is  lost  in  our  indignation  at  this  display  of  vandalism. 
But  even  a collection  of  mere  signatures  may  claim  some  pretensions  to 
usefulness  : they  may,  among  other  small  advantages,  help  to  fix  the  cor- 
rect orthography  of  a name,  and  so  assist  the  genealogist.  To  ascertain 
the  legitimate  spelling  of  an  ancient  name  is  seldom  an  easy  task.  The 
name  of  Shakespeare  has  a dozen  readings.  Eamiliar  names  are  often 
strange  to  us  when  met  with  in  old  records.  Nor  will  autographs 
always  decide  this  point.  We  have  now  before  us  several  undoubted 
signatures  of  Chief  Justice  Catlin.  His  name  is  spelled  Catyn,  Catelyn, 
Catlin,  Cateline,  Catlyn,  and  Catalyn.  When  a Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land did  not  know  how  to  spell  his  own  name,  how  can  we  wonder  at 
the  perplexing  confusion  that  has  crept  into  histor}-  ? 

But  the  autograph  collector  of  higher  pretensions  will  desire  that  his 
specimens  may  possess  a value  in  addition  to  the  mere  interest  attached 
to  an  illustrious  signature.  There  is  indeed  a charm  in  tracing  over  the 
autograph  of  a great  man,  in  possessing  such  a positive  memorial  of  his 
own  handiwork ; but  the  charm  and  the  interest  is  much  increased  when, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  signature,  we  have  the  day  and  year  in  which  it 
was  written ; but  as  a memorial,  how  vastly  is  that  value  enhanced  if 
the  autograph  is  an  affix  to  a poem,  a paper,  or  a letter.  To  gather 
such  was  the  aim  of  collectors  like  William  Upcott,  Bay,  Dawson  Turner, 
Dr.  Bliss,  Mr.  Singer,  and  M.  Donnadieu.  Their  portfolios  were  rich 
in  State  Papers,  in  letters  of  illustrious  men,  which  threw  light  upon 
many  obscure  questions  in  history  and  biography,  settled  many  dubious 
dates,  and  afforded  most  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  sayings  and  habits, 
the  homes  and  haunts,  of  En^fland’s  srreatest  men. 
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EXAMINATION  OE  A LAEGE  HOUE  ON  THE  SKELTON 
MOOES  IN  CLEVELAND. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  the  writer  commenced  operations 
with  his  party  of  workmen  on  a tumulus  locally  known  as  “ Turn-gate 
Hill,”  but  marked  “Herd  Houe”  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  as  well  as  so 
named  in  records  of  ancient  perambulations.  It  was  difficult  to  make 
out  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  size — accurate  measurements  were  out 
of  the  question — in  the  case  of  this  grave-hill : for  it  was  at  first  sight 
apparent  that  its  present  form  was  very  different  from  that  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  its  Celtic  builders.  It  would  appear  originally  to  have 
had  a low  earthen  ring  encircling  it ; that  it  measured  about  55  to  58  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  7^  to  8 ft.  in  height  at  the  centre.  But 
there  was  the  ill-omened  cup  in  the  middle  above,  instead  of  the  conical 
nicely-rounded  summit ; and  the  south-east  and  north-west  flanks  both 
shewed  unmistakable  traces  of  wholesale  disturbance.  The  position  of 
the  hill  is  bold  and  commanding  in  the  extreme.  Situate  at  the  very 
edge  of  a bluff  which  looks  out  far  away  over  the  comparatively  level 
ground  that  lies  to  the  north  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  then  over  the 
sea  itself,  it  also  commands  a widely  extensive  prospect  east  and  west, 
and  is  itself  a remarkably  prominent  and  striking  object  to  every  one 
approaching  from  the  west  or  north-west.  Indeed,  it  has  often  appeared 
to  the  writer,  in  years  long  past,  to,  as  it  were,  obtrude  itself  in  a 
singularly  marked  manner  on  the  passenger’s  notice. 

Operations  were  commenced  at  a point  about  25  ft.  due  south  from 
the  centre,  and  a 4 ft.  trench  extending  9 or  10  ft.  both  to  the  westward 
and  eastward  was  the  first  part  excavated.  At  about  2 ft.  deep  a large 
pile  of  loose  stones,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill,  was  cut  upon ; and 
indications  of  burnt  bone  were  met  with  at  22  ft.  south  of  the  centre. 
These  led  to  the  discovery  of  a plain  interment,  without  even  the 
amount  of  protection  which  could  be  given  by  an  overlying  flat  stone. 
Shortly  after  it  became  apparent  that  a cavity  had  been  wrought  in  the 
stone  pile,  to  the  extent  of  2 to  3 ft.  in  diameter,  and  then  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  made  the  receptacle  of  a small  neatly  formed  and  marked 
urn.  This  urn  was  5^  in.  in  diameter  and  7 high  ; while  over  and  about 
it  were  the  fragments  of  a second,  placed  in  studious  disarray,  but  in 
such  quantity  that  its  original  size  and  fashion  were  easily  made  out. 

No  further  discoveries  were  made  in  the  course  of  this,  the  first  day’s 
labour ; only  the  work  was  so  far  prosecuted,  and  in  such  a way,  as  to 
make  a continuance  of  it  on  a subsequent  occasion  as  practicable  and 
convenient  as  possible.  Indisposition  and  other  causes  deferred  the 
‘ subsequent  occasion’  until  Monday,  March  21,  in  the  present  year. 
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Less  than  an  hour’s  labour  on  that  day  disclosed  two  urns,  both  of  them 
small ; one  covered  with  a flat  stone,  the  other  quite  unprotected  from 
above ; and  standing  at  a distance  of  about  20  to  24  in.  from  each  other. 
The  careful  removal  of  the  surrounding  soil  from  these,  preparatory  to 
their  extrication,  shewed  that  they  rested  scarcely  on,  but  quite  close 
to,  the  ends  of  a flat  stone  of  16  or  18  in.  wide.  When  this  was  re- 
moved, a third  and  much  larger  urn  was  disclosed  beneath,  but  un- 
happily a good  deal  broken.  This  was  taken  carefully  out,  and,  after 
a very  little  more  work  had  been  employed  about  the  place,  a fourth  urn 
was  found  at  about  the  same  medium  level  with  the  two  first,  but  some 
12  or  15  in.  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  houe,  inverted  and  empty. 

On  examination,  the  contents  of  the  two  smaller  urns  proved  to  be  the 
calcined  bones  of  children,  apparently  of  very  tender  years.  One  or 
two  of  the  plates  of  the  skull  appeared  scarcely  thicker  than  an  old 
sixpence,  and  part  of  what  was  probably  the  thigh  bone  did  not  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  a man’s  little  finger  as  to  diameter.  On  removing  the 
intrusive  soil  from  the  larger  urn,  there  was  seen  lying  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  mass  of  calcined  bones  the  eye-part  of  a well-made  bone 
needle.  Careful  search  was  made  for  the  other  parts,  and  was  success- 
ful ; and  the  needle,  5 in.  in  length,  and  with  something  more  curvature 
than  an  ordinary  sacking-needle,  has  been  happily  restored.  From  the 
character  of  the  bones  accompanying  this  needle,  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a female,  and  of  small  stature. 

The  presumption  surely  is  that  she,  whose  frame  in  life  had  in  part 
consisted  of  these  bones,  was  the  mother  of  the  two  children  whose  urns 
stood  above ; and  that,  possibly  at  least,  the  empty  inverted  urn  must 
be  a kind  of  cenotaph  to  the  father,  slain  in  battle,  but  whose  body  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  recover. 

This  group  of  urns  was  found  at  a medium  distance  of  12  ft.  south 
from  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  and  within  the  barrier  of  loose  stones 
mentioned  above,  (which  did  not  reach  a lower  level  than  about  2 ft. 
above  the  natural  soil,)  and  at  a depth  of  3 ft.  from  the  surface. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  a point  about  5 ft.  more  towards  the  east, 
another  small  urn,  with  a piece  or  two  of  a broken  one  in  contact  with 
it,  was  discovered.  This  was  found  to  be  marked  with  linear  rows  of 
dots,  both  on  the  rim  and  below,  and  to  contain  a child’s  bones.  More 
to  the  east  still,  a large  urn  protected  above  by  a flat  stone  was  met 
with,  which,  however,  had  burst  all  round  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  and  was  seen  to  be  very  full  indeed  of  calcined 
bones.  It  was  removed  with  much  care,  and,  at  the  cost  of  no  little 
trouble,  without  further  breakage.  Upon  subsequent  examination  there 
were  found,  among  the  human  bones  it  contained,  two  perfect  bone  pins  ; 
one  straight  and  thick,  the  other  curved  and  beautifully  rounded  and 
tapering;  a portion  of  a third  much  finer;  and  a number  of  pieces  of 
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flint  burnt  quite  white,  and  which  had  certainly  formed  a weapon  or 
implement  of  considerable  size.  The  discovery  of  another  urn,  quite 
plain  and  a good  deal  broken,  soon  after  ensued  ; this  was  of  about  8 in. 
high  by  5^  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  contained  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  calcined  bone,  mixed  with  earth  and  a little  charcoal.  An- 
other, smaller  still,  perfectly  plain,  without  any  approach  to  the  typical 
overhanging  rim,  almost  more  like  a horn  tumbler-shaped  drinking-cup, 
with  a slightly  curved  outline  at  mouth  and  foot,  than  any  other  vessel, 
was  next  obtained.  This,  too,  contained  very  few  bones. 

The  last  find  of  the  day  was  of  a large,  well-moulded  urn  about 
14  in.  high,  all  the  parts  of  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  cracks, 
were  still  in  their  place.  This  occurred  at  a point  about  9 ft.  south- 
west of  the  centre,  and  4 ft.  deep ; and  its  mouth  was  covered  by 
a remarkably  thick  stone — to  be  employed  in  that  manner.  A good 
deal  of  the  moor  soil  had  infiltrated  into  this  vase ; but,  on  its  removal, 
a large  quantity  of  bones,  filling  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
vessel,  were  found  in  it.  Among  these,  and  just  covered  by  them,  lay 
a very  carefully  wrought  and  moulded  war-hammer  or  battle-axe, 
seemingly  of  greenstone,  rubbed  quite  smooth,  or,  to  a considerable 
extent,  polished.  Besides  these  nine  urns,  the  broken  pieces  of  two 
others,  disturbed  and  destroyed  by  the  authors  of  the  extensive  dilapi- 
dations in  the  hill  above  noticed,  were  met  with;  one  of  which  had 
been  large  and  massive,  but  quite  plain.  A calcined  flint  arrow-head, 
of  the  leaf-shaped  type,  was  also  found  among  the  disturbed  soil  and 
near  some  of  the  broken  pottery ; and  besides  this  a good  knife,  three 
thumb-flints  (one  very  carefully  and  finely  "wrought),  and  a very  large 
quantity  of  roughly  broken  flint,  or  calcined  pieces  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, were  picked  up  at  different  parts  of  the  barrow,  particularly 
from  among  the  interstices  of  the  stone-work. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  day’s  work  brought  the  workmen  into 
contact  with  a conical  stone  cairn,  evidently  not  occupying  the  middle 
of  the  tumulus,  and  which  therefore  had  not  been  materially  interfered 
with  by  the  former  excavators  of  the  centre.  They  had  disturbed 
apart  of  its  southernmost  flank,  but  nothing  more.  The  31st  of 
March  was  therefore  given  to  the  investigation  of  this  cairn.  It  was 
soon  found  to  be  not  less  than  16  ft.  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
5 ft.  high,  and  to  have  been  piled  together  with  great  care,  and  in 
a very  symmetrical  manner.  Its  centre  covered  a spot  about  8 ft. 
E.N.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  clay  on  its  flank,  nearly  due 
east  from  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  there  was  an  unprotected  and  un- 
accompanied interment  of  burnt  bones ; those  of  the  skull  being — for 
bones  appertaining  to  a burnt  body — singularly  entire.  They  had 
given  way  at  the  sutures,  but  besides  that,  the  upper  parts  of  the  skull 
were  but  little  damaged.  On  removing  the  loose  stone-work  of  the 
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cairn  it  presently  became  evident  that,  arproachins^  to  and  about  its 
centre,  the  open-work  was  continued  much  below  the  level  of  the  soil. 
Eventually  an  oval  pit,  6|  ft.  by  4^,  was  ( isclosed,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  continued  downwards  to  a depth  of  nearly  4 ft.  But  water  stood 
many  inches  deep  in  it,  and  the  work  of  investigation  was  thereby  ren- 
dered both  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  In  one  place,  about  Ijft.  deep, 
two  small  pieces  of  pottery  occurred,  and  no  small  quantity  of  calcined 
bone  and  charcoal.  In  fact,  these  seemed  to  be  scattered  loosely  over 
the  floor  and  among  the  stones  just  above  the  floor,  throughout  a great 
part  of  the  area  of  the  pit.  Altogether  the  appearance  of  this  pit  and 
its  contents  was  very  perplexing,  and  not  a little  anomalous.  Certainly 
no  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  modern  times.  Equally  certainly, 
if  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  ancient  times, — and  there  were  tokens 
which  seemed  to  do  more  than  hint  at  it,  such  as  the  apparent  dis- 
placement of  side  or  lining  stones,  and  the  like, — still  the  pile  had 
been  carefully  put  together  over  the  disturbed  ashes,  and  that  most 
certainly  anterior  to  the  heaping  together  of  the  earthy  constituents 
of  the  houe  as  remaining  to  modern  times.  The  writer’s  own  im- 
pressions are  that  here  there  is  another  instance  of  the  wanton  or 
purposed  violation  of  a grave-pile  in  extremely  remote  times,  and,  as 
such,  due  to  some  intrusive  or  conquering  tribe.  Another  very  striking 
case  in  point  was  met  with  in  a houe  some  seven  miles  more  to  the 
south,  and  described  in  a former  paper  inserted  in  this  journal 

In  this  last  day’s  work  there  were  also  met  with  many  pieces  of 
flint,  both  burnt  and  unburnt  (three  of  the  former  occurring  among  the 
loose  stones  and  bone  in  the  pit),  as  also  the  fragments  of  three  more 
urns  broken  up  in  the  modern  disturbance  of  the  barrow.  One  of 
these  is,  equally  in  its  consistency,  thinness,  shape,  and  colour,  unlike 
the  sherds  of  a Celtic  urn ; having  been  very  hard  baked  and  not  above 
one  half  the  standard  thickness.  Another  was  a portion  of  a vase 
which  had  been  much  more  elaborately  and  beautifully  ornamented 
than  any  urn  the  writer  has  yet  met  with,  or  heard  of  as  found  in 
Cleveland.  And  what  is  unusual,  the  ornamentation  was  continued  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  vase,  and  not  simply  on  the  edge  of  its  rim.  It 
must  have  been  a remarkably  beautiful  specimen  indeed  of  the  Celtic 
cinerary  vase. 

There  was,  perhaps,  more  in  the  numerous  and  varied  contents 
of  this  grave-hill  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a family  burial-place  than  in 
any  other  which  has  come  under  the  writer’s  notice.  The  group  of 
four  urns,  specially  notice  1,  is  alike  interesting  and  significant;  and 
no  less  so  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  were  without  question  the 


• Gent.  Mag,,  Nov.  1863,  p.  551;  compare  also  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1863, 
p.  270. 
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remains  of  children.  The  very  large  quantity  of  bones,  also,  in  two 
several  instances,  deserves  special  notice.  In  each  case  there  was  nearly 
enough  to  fill  a half-bushel  measure.  Bateman  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  in  the  later  period  during  which  cremation  prevailed  the  bodies 
were  more  completely  burnt,  and  the  residuary  matters  would  conse- 
quently occupy  far  less  space,  and  so  be  contained  in  an  urn  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  Admitting  the  validity  of  his  conclusion,  even 
the  secondary  interments  in  these  Cleveland  grave-hills  must  be  of  very 
great  antiquity : an  inference  which  is  abundantly  enforced  by  the  most 
various  considerations,  and  weakened  by  none. 

Again,  Professor  Worsaae  starts  the  idea  that  commonly,  if  not 
generally,  secondary  interments  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  persons 
whose  means  or  distinction  were  scarcely  such  as  to  enable  or  warrant 
their  surviving  friends  to  rear  a special  tumulus  for  their  interment. 
This  is  an  idea  which,  in  our  Cleveland  grave-hills,  seems  to  meet  not 
only  with  no  confirmation,  but  in  many  cases  with  marked  contradiction. 
The  inserted  urns  and  their  contents  are  continually  found  to  be  larger, 
finer,  and  more  indicative  of  the  distinction  in  which  the  buried  man 
was  held  while  living,  than  the  urns  at  the  base  of-  the  hill.  Besides 
which,  whether  these  large  collections  of  interments  betoken  the  family 
or  simply  the  tribal  burying-place,  on  either  supposition  the  Danish 
antiquary’s  suggestion  is  excluded. 


LAEGE  FIND  OF  GOLD  COINS. 

A TREASURE  Consisting  of  about  three  hundred  gold  coins  was  turned  up 
a short  time  ago  in  ploughing  a field  at  Saiiit-Symphorein-des-Bois  (Saone- 
et-Loire),  The  pieces  appear  to  belong  to  three  different  reigns.  One  effigy 
represents  a warrior  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  a crown  surmounted  with 
a cross  on  the  head,  a sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a balance  in  the  left; 
the  costume  resembles  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  A second  gives  the  figure  of 
a mounted  warrior  holding  a lance  in  his  hand ; and  the  third,  simply  the 
French  escutcheon  with  fleur-de-lis.  The  reverses  of  the  three  are  the  same, 
consisting  of  a cross  with  two  lilies  and  two  diadems.  These  coins  belong 
apparently  to  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.,  YI.,  and  YII. 


^ “It  would  appear  that  a considerable  interval  elapsed,  in  which  burial  by 
inhumation  was  in  vogue,  before  a return  to  combustion  rendered  cinerary  urns 
requisite,  and  in  the  meantime  some  improvement  in  the  ceramic  art  had  taken 
place.  We  find  the  urns  much  smaller,  from  5^  to  9 in.  high.  ...  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  bones  must  have  been  more  perfectly  burnt  than  before,  to  enable 
them  to  be  enclosed  in  such  small  vessels.”— Years’  Diggings,  p.  281. 


4 Q. 
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ON  NOETON  CHTJECH,  DUEHAM,  AND  ITS  EIGHT 
PEEBENDAEIES. 

Et  Johx  Hogg,  H.A.,  E.E.S.,  &c. 

The  date  of  this  ancient  church,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  is 
not  known,  but  the  earliest  reference  to  a church  at  Norton  which  I can 
find  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Durham,  Yol. 
i.  p.  62,  where  he  mentions  the  “Abbot  of  Norton”  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Cutheard,  somewhere  between  a.d.  900  and  915.  Next,  Bishop 
William  de  Carilepho,  a Norman  abbot,  and  so  called  from  the  abbey 
of  St.  Carilefe,  about  a.d.  1080,  is  stated  to  have  founded,  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh’s  order,  some  prebends  in  the  church  at  Norton. 
Leland  (Coll.,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  thus  mentions  them, — “ Prebendee  de 
Northton  institute  a Guliehno  Episcopo,  jussu  Gregorii  VII.  Ponti- 
ficis  Eomani,  ne  deesset  honestus  Clericis  et  Dunelmen.  Eccl.  expulsis 
victus.”  Again,  in  1227  it  is  recorded  that  Norton  Church  was  a col- 
legiate one,  for  the  support  of  eight  prebendaries  who  had  been  removed 
or  expelled  from  the  cathedral  at  Durham. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a vicar  of  Norton  before  the  year  1234,  when 
one  Bartholomew  is  named. 

The  college,  with  its  eight  prebendaries,  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 

According  to  the  Norton  Award  of  1673,  some  lands  at  the  north- 
east side  of  the  churchyard  were  called  the  “Prebend  Garths.”  Mr. 
Brewster  (Hist,  of  Stockton,  2nd  edit.,  p.  289)  recites  a deed  dated 
Dec.  11,  16  James  I.,  a.d.  1618,  which  mentions  “Norton  Hermitage;” 
and  he  adds  that  he  is  “ not  able  to  point  out  the  site  of  that  hermitage.” 
I will,  however,  observe,  as  affording  some  clue  to  its  position,  that  the 
part  of  the  garden  formerly  leasehold,  but  now  enfranchised,  belonging 
to  Norton  Grammar  School,  and  adjoining  to  the  Durham  road,  is  called 
the  “ Hermitage  Garth.” 

What  the  original  structure  of  Norton  Church  may  have  been  is  also 
unknown.  But  the  plan  of  the  existing  one  is  that  of  a cathedral  % 
namely,  a square  central  tower,  with  a nave,  two  side  aisles,  and 
a transept  under  the  tower.  The  north  side  of  the  transept,  known  as 
the  “ Blakiston  Porch,”  is  filled  with  many  monuments.  The  south 


“ I may  observe  that  the  ground-plan  of  this  church,  before  1823,  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  The  exterior 
of  that  cathedral,  with  its  square  central  tower,  also  bears  a resemblance  to 
Norton  Church. 
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side  was  shorter,  as  is  well  exhibited  in  the  engraving  of  the  church, 
given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  110  of  Hutchinson,  which  was  drawn  eighty  years 
ago.  This  is  termed  in  the  parish  register  of  the  date  of  Jan.  3,  1635, 
the  “ Pettie  Porch,”  most  probably  hom  petit,  qx  petty. 

The  inside  presents  no  beauty  of  architecture ; there  are,  however, 
two  good  Norman  or  round  arches  with  many  mouldings,  which  with 
two  others,  plain  and  very  inferior,  support  the  old  tower  in  the  centre. 
The  six  pointed  arches  which  divide  the  nave  and  aisles  are  fair,  and 
in  good  preservation  ; they  have  also  mouldings,  and  are  supported  by 
four  strong  and  round  pillars ; the  broad  capitals  of  the  two  on  the 
south  retain  some  little  ornament.  Of  the  latter,  the  eastern  one  bears 
a simple  lozenge  pattern,  whilst  that  on  the  west  is  sculptured  with 
parts  of  two  shank-bones,  and  so  exhibits  a sort  of  memento  mori. 

The  east  window,  with  an  elliptic  or  flat  top,  is  very  good,  and  has 
three  lights  ; and  on  each  side  of  it  a long  thin  round  pilaster,  jointed  in 
the  middle,  shews  that  some  Gothic  decoration  had  there  once  existed. 

The  piscina,  or  place  for  holy  water  in  the  age  of  popery,  is  orna- 
mented, and  for  some  time  it  was  used  instead  of  a font,  which  had 
been  removed.  The  present  Vicar,  however,  a few  years  since  kindly 
supplied  the  want  of  a font,  by  giving  a handsome  carved  one  made  of 
Caen  stone.  The  chancel,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  in  so 
cathedral-like  a church,  presents  no  particular  architectural  remains. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church  the  square  tower  is  much  spoilt  by 
being  dashed  with  lime  and  gravel,  although  it  still  exhibits  the  marks 
of  the  earlier  high-pitched  roof.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  greatly  enlarged,  but  without  regard  to  beauty 
or  symmetry.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  aisles  were  brought  out 
to  meet  th^ends  of  the  transept  (the  southern  one  being  lengthened), 
and  two  heavy  galleries  were  erected.  Two  large  Gothic  windows 
formed  in  each  new  wall  of  the  aisles  give  one-half  of  their  light  to  the 
galleries,  and  the  other  half  to  the  aisles  and  nave,  whilst  a still  larger 
and  heavier  Gothic  window  was  placed  at  the  west  end. 

The  choir,  or  chancel,  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  only  repaired, 
but  it  would  likewise  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt.  The  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Langley,  ordered  its  repairs  in  1410,  and  in  1496,  when 
William  Apleby  was  the  vicar,  Bishop  Fox  sequestered  the  prebends, 
or  incomes,  of  the  canonici  prehendarii,  in  order  that  they  should  go  to 
defray  the  expences  of  reconstructing  the  chancel,  its  roof,  and  windows. 
(See  Hutchinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  111.)  As  these  incomes  were  small,  it  is 
probable  that  no  architectural  decoration  or  carving  in  the  stalls  or 
sides  of  the  chancel  was  effected,  at  least  no  vestiges  of  such  now 
exist. 

Each  of  the  prebends  has  been  valued  at  different  periods  at  £6,  £4, 
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and  £5  a-year;  it  was  derived  from  a portion  of  the  corn-tithes  in 
Norton  parish. 

Hutchinson,  Surtees,  and  Brewster,  in  their  respective  Histories,  have 
only  preserved  the  names  of  seven  of  the  Norton  prebendaries,  which 
are  these, — Lancelot  Thwaites,  Anthony  Salvin,  Nicholas  Thornhill, 
John  Tunstall,  Nicholas  Lentall,  Rowland  Swinburn,  Jerome  Bernard. 
Hutchinson  says  in  his  last  note,  vol.  hi.  p.  109,  “Willis  notes  but 
seven.”  See  Hist,  of  Abbeys,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

These  occurred  in  the  year  1553,  after  the  monastic  establishments 
had  been  dissolved  ; they  received  pensions  of  £5  a-piece. 

Having  occasion  some  years  ago  to  search  many  ancient  documents 
for  evidence  respecting  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  I was  able  to  obtain  the 
names  of  seventeen  more  of  the  prebendaries  of  Norton,  and  as  they 
have  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  been  published,  I here  subjoin  them. 

The  name  of  the  eighth  prebendary  in  1553  was  “ Phelipps,” 

but  his  Christian  name  is  not  stated.  This  I found  in  a grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  rectory  and  corn-tithes  to  Morrice  and  Phelips  in  the 
tenth  year  of  James  I.,  a.d.  1612.  The  original  grant  is  preserved  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel  in  London. 

The  prebendaries  named  in  the  “New  Taxation,”  a.d.  1317,  are, — 
Thomas  de  Asplinden,  Robert  de  Lanesham,  Roger  Savage,  Manfred 
Barges,  Roger  de  Rothewell,  Gerard  Odenard,  Edmund  de  London, 
Robert  de  Nevile  ; each  being  valued  at  £4  per  annum. 

The  names  of  the  prebendaries  contained  in  the  “Ancient  Taxation” 
(Pope  Nicholas’s),  a.d.  1291,  are, — Richard  Ruel,  Geoffrey  de  Schyre- 
burn,  Andrew  de  Staneley,  Roger  Savage,  Roger  de  Rouwell,  D®  John 
de  Brabant,  Lewis  de  Belmont,  Henry  de  L’isle.  Each  was  valued  at 
£6  a-year. 

« 

Norton^  March  14,  1864. 


Sarcophagus  with  Bilingual  Inscription.  — The  Abbe  Barges,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  addressed  a note  to  the  Patrie  relative 
to  a Hebrew  sarcophagus  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  and  re- 
cently deposited  in  the  Assyrian  Museum  at  the  Louvre.  This  monument 
bears  a bilingual  inscription  of  two  lines  only.  The  first  line,  in  the  estranghelo 
or  old  Syriac  character,  is  sido  malketho;  the  second,  in  Chaldaic  cha- 
racters, is  sidoii  malkethah,  and  both  equally  signify  ‘Queen,’  or  ‘Princess 
Sidon.’  The  Abbe  states  that  Jewish  history  mentions  no  princess  of  that 
name,  and  the  inscription  therefore  gives  no  clue  to  the  date  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, but  from  the  form  of  the  characters  and  the  style  of  the  sculpture 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  hardly  belong  to  a period  earlier  than  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  most  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  of  Nero. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCOVER  THE  LOCALITY  OE  THE 
ANCIENT  ANGLO-SAXON  SEE  OF  SIDNACESTER. 

Br  Geo.  Dodds,  D.D.,  Yicak  of  Coeeingham,  &c. 

‘^To  be  unacquainted  with  the  events  which  have  taken  place  before  we  were 
born,  is  to  continue  to  live  in  childish  ignorance,”  says  the  Eoman  orator  Cicero ; 
" for  where  is  the  value  of  human  life,  unless  memory  enables  us  to  compare  the 
events  of  our  own  times  with  those  of  ages  long  gone  by  ?” 


Histoet  informs  us  that  after  the  death  of  Oswy,  King  of  North- 
umbria, Egfiid  his  son  wrested  the  province  of  Lindsey  from  Wulphere, 
King  of  Mercia;  and  that  a.d.  678  he  placed  Eadhed  over  the  Church 
of  Lindsey,  and  designated  him  Bishop  of  Sidnacester. 

Florence  of  "Worcester,  whose  Chronicle  ends  a.d.  1118,  says  that 
“ Eadhed  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  province  of  the  Lindisfarri  [or 
people  of  Lindsey],  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  that  province  has 
a ruler.” 


The  Saxon  Chronicle  remarks,  under  the  year  a.d.  678,  “That 
Eadhed  was  consecrated  bishop  over  the  men  of  Lindsey ; he  was  the 
first  of  the  bishops  of  Lindsey.”  Leland  adds,  “ whose  cathedra  was 
in  the  city  which  is  called  Sidnacester.” 

In  A.D.  679  the  province  of  Lindsey  was  reconquered  by  the  Mer- 


cians,  who 

expelled  Eadhed,  and 

put  in  his 

place  the 

following 

bishops : — 

A.D. 

A.D. 

2.  ^thelwin 

. 679 

6.  Eadulfl. 

ob.  765 

3.  Eadgar  . 

. 701 

7.  Ceolulf  . 

ob.  787 

4.  C^nebert 

. 731 

8.  Eadulfll. 

. 803 

5.  Alwigli  . 

. 750 

9.  Burthrede 

. 

. 850 

The  cathedral  probably  destroyed  by  the  Danes  a.d.  870^. 

The  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Sidnacester  was  now  interrupted  by 
the  Danish  occupants  of  the  province  of  Lindsey,  until  their  expulsion 
by  Edward  the  Elder  a.d.  941.  Soon  after  this  period  Sidnacester 
was  conferred  on  Leofwine,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  and  thence  allotted 


to  that  see 


As  there  is  no  such  place  at  the  present  time,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  where  was  the  cathedral  of  Sidnacester  situated  ? It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  head  of  one  of  the  five  parochice  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  was  distributed,  the  other  four  being  Leicester,  Worcester, 
Lichfield,  and  Dorchester. 


" Vide  Chron.  Angl.  Petroburg.,  sub  anno  a.d.  870. 
Vide  Monast.  Anglicanuln. 
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Matthew  of  Westminster,  Avho  wrote  A.n.  1377,  when  speaking  of 
the  two  bishops  of  Sidnacester,  Ceolfus  and  Eadulphus,  remarks,  “ We 
do  not  know  where  these  bishops  had  their  cathedral  seat.” 

Wharton  also,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  asserts  that  hitherto  its  situ- 
ation has  not  been  known.”  And  Gibson,  in  the  Britannia,  confirms 
this  statement  by  saying,  “ This  [Sidnacester]  is  now  so  entirely  gone 
that  neither  ruins  nor  name  are  now  in  being.”  Hence, , says  the 
historian  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  “ most  antiquarians  have  adopted 
a general  mode  of  description.”  One  says  it  was  near  Gainsborough ; 
another,  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  Humber ; a third,  in  this  part  of  the 
county  ; and  others  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson 
thought  it  was  Hatfield  in  the  county  of  Tork ; Dr.  Stukely,  at  Newark- 
upon-Trent.  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  his  history  of  that  town,  has  adopted 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  additional  but  unsatisfactory  argu- 
ments, as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrated.  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia 
Bomana,  after  having  fixed  the  Roman  station  Causennae  of  Antoninus’s 
Itinerary  at  Ancaster,  supposes  that  place  to  have  been  Sidnacester. 
Mr.  Stark,  in  his  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  “Stow,”  or,  as  Huntingdon  calls  it,  “ S.  Marise  Locus  sub 
promontorio  Lincolniae,”  was  the  site  of  Sidnacester. 

It  will  hereafter  be  shewn  that  none  of  these  places  are  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  locality  of  this  ancient  city. 

Writers  of  by-gone  days  describe  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  boun- 
daries of  Lindsey,  to  discover  that  they  enclose  the  tract  of  country 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Lindsey.  Bede  says,  “ The  province  of 
Lindsey  is  the  first  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Humber,  stretching 
out  as  far  as  the  sea.”  Matthew  of  Westminster  says  that  “Lindsey 
lies  between  Lincoln  and  the  river  Humber;”  and  further,  “The  Pro- 
vince of  Lindsey,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  river  Humber.”  Higden, 
whose  Poly-clironicon  comes  down  to  a.d.  1363,  states  that  “the  pro- 
vince of  Lindisfarr  is  the  same  as  Lindsey,  and  that  it  lies  towards  the 
east  of  Lincoln,  which  is  the  head  of  it.”  Here  is  given  the  northern 
boundary,  the  Humber;  and  its  southern  or  south-western  boundary, 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  This  will  invalidate  the  claims  of  Hatfield,  New- 
ark, and  Ancaster,  because  not  one  of  these  places  is  in  the  province 
of  Lindsey. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Stukely,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  “ the 
divisions  of  counties  were  not  made  till  the  time  of  Alfred ; that  the 
wapentake  of  Newark  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  Lincolnshire ; and  that 
the  river  Trent  was  the  ancient,  because  it  was  the  natural,  boundary 
between  that  county  and  Nottinghamshire,” — are  assertions  which,  if 
granted,  would  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  his  opinion ; because  the 
position  on  which  his  argument  rests,  provincia  Lindisse 

taken  out  by  our  ancestors  in  so  large  a sense  that  “it  meant  all  Lin- 
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colnshire,  of  which  Lindum  was  the  capital  city,”  is  unfounded,  as 
appears  by  the  definition  of  its  boundary  before  quoted  from  Bede  and 
other  authors. 

Bishop  Gibson  in  the  Britannia,  when  speaking  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gainsborough,  says,  “In  this  part  of  the  county  stood  formerly 
the  city  of  Sidnacester,  once  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  those  parts,  who 
were  called  Bishops  of  Lindisfarri and  then  he  adds,  “There  is  another 
place  that  may  probably  enough  be  thought  of,  namely,  the  hills  above 
Lea  and  Gainsborough,  where  have  been  taken  up  many  pieces  of 
Eoman  urns,  and  many  coins  of  those  emperors.  The  Castle-hills,” 
continues  the  Bishop,  “ eastward  from  Gainsborough  Church,  are  sur- 
rounded with  entrenchments,  containing  (as  is  said)  more  than  one 
hundred  acres.” 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  the  hills  above  Gainsborough  were 
called  “ Wetheberg,”  from  the  circumstance,  I presume,  of  their  form- 
ing a part  of  the  ridge  of  high  ground  upon  which  the  Danish  camps 
are  situated  In  Bishop  Gibson’s  time  they  appear  to  have  been 
called  the  Castle-hills,  though  no  castle  was  ever  erected  upon  them. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Wertha  the  grandfather  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  in  some  of  his  marauding  excursions  occupied  some  of  these 
encampments.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  oblong  like  the 
Romans,  who  had  many  encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gains- 
borough, and  orbicular  like  the  Scandinavian.  This  will  account  for 
the  finding  of  Roman  urns,  coins,  &c.,  upon  this  tract  of  territory. 
Historians  relate  that  Swene  the  Danish  tyrant  was  slain  in  one  of  these 
encampments  by  an  unknown  hand,  on  the  night  of  the  Purification  of 
St.  Mary,  a.d.  1013®. 

There  are  no  vestiges  of  any  foundations  of  any  kind  of  building  on 
these  hills,  which  the  Bishop  calls  Castle-hills ; they  probably  took  the 
name  from  their  contiguity  to  the  castle  which  King  Stephen  gave  to 
'William  de  Romara,  Lord  of  Bolingbroke,  a.d.  1141  ^ The  castle  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent.  The 
place  is  now  called  the  Old  Hall. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Gainsborough  that  can  with  any 
show  of  probability  be  called  the  site  of  Sidnacester. 

The  writer  who  says  that  “ Sidnacester  was  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the 
Humber,”  means  Barrow-on-the-Humber.  This  place  was  anciently 
called  ad  Barve,  or  ‘ at  the  wood,’  where  Wulphere,  King  of  Mercia,  gave 
Chad,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  “land  of  fifty  families  to  build  a monastery.” 
“In  this  place,”  says  Bede,  “are  marks  of  the  regular  life  instituted 


Mon.  Angl.  vi.  p.  824.  ^ Vide  T.  Sprotti  Chronica,  p.  99. 

® Chron.  Angl.  Petroburg.,  sub  anno;  also  Lansd.  MSS.,  207,  E.  534;  also  Ex 
Cbron.  Ely,  p.  248.  f Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  i.  p.  824. 
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by  him,  which  continue  to  this  day^.”  At  the  present  time  there  is  an 
ancient  Saxon  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  Sidnacester. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  others  who  suppose  that  Stow  St.  Mary  was  the  ancient 
Sidnacester,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  former  place  had  scarcely 
any  existence  when  the  latter  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  Stow  St.  Mary 
took  its  rise  from  the  following  circumstance.  About  a.d.  672  Ethel- 
dreda,  the  Queen  of  Edwin  Eing  of  Northumbria,  rested  on  a flowery 
umbrageous  spot  of  ground  on  her  way  to  the  Isle  of  Ely ; and  on 
account  of  a miracle  which  was  wrought  there,  she  caused  a church  to 
be  erected  to  commemorate  the  event  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
From  that  time  the  place  was  called  Ethelredestow,  which  in  Latin  is 
re'pausatio  EtJielredcs,  or  ‘ Ethelreda’s  resting-place.’  • Before  the 
Queen’s  arrival  there  were  no  houses  at  Stow,  it  was  only  a flowery 
mead  interspersed  with  ash-trees ; after  the  building  of  the  church 
a village  sprang  up  around  it^  Thus  it  is  manifest  Stow  could  not 
be  Sidnacester. 

There  are  three  villages  in  Domesday  in  the  province  of  Lindsey 
called  Chirchehi,  which  are  at  this  day  called — Kirhhy  {JEast),  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Nicholas,  6 miles  W.  S.W.  of  Spilsby ; Kirhby-cum- 
Osgodhy,  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  4 miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Market  Rasen  ; 
KirTchy-upon-Bain^  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  4|-  miles  AV.  of  Horncastle. 

Chirchehi  is  the  Norman  mode  of  writing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Circehy. 
The  Normans  usually  put  the  letter  h after  the  Anglo-Saxon  C,  as 
Circe,  Chirche.  The  Danes  make  the  Ch  into  K,  thus  Chirche  becomes 
Kirhe.  The  terminal  hy  signifies  ‘a  dwelling;’  hence  Chirchehi  sig- 
nifies ‘ the  site  or  place  of  a church.’  These  three  churches  are  too  in- 
significant ever  to  have  been  more  than  the  churches  of  the  vills  whose 
names  they  bear.  They  were  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  foundation,  as 
the  term  hi  shews,  from  the  Sax.  hy,  Isl.  hy,  ‘a  dwelling.’ 

There  is  a fourth  place  in  the  province  of  Lindsey  written  in  Domes- 
day Chirchetone,  which  Dr.  Pegge  conjectures  (for  he  allows  it  no 
higher  character)  to  be  the  site  of  Sidnacester  \ At  this  day  it  is 
called  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  to  distinguish  it  from  Kirton-in-Holland.  It 
is  situated  about  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Ermine  Street,  and  about 
midway  between  Lincoln  and  the  Humber,  just  opposite  the  place 
where  Bichard  of  Cirencester  places  the  mansio  in  medio  in  the 
seventeenth  Iter. 

flcde,  Eccles.  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

lirit.  Mus.  Cotton.  MSS.,  Domitian,  A.  xv.  fo.  17;  also  Mon.  Angl.,  vol.  i. 
p.  90 ; aUo  Ex  Lib.  de  Genealog.  et  Vita  S.  Ethelredse,  p.  854. 

' Vide  Dr.  Pegge’s  Dissertation  on  Sidnacester  in  Nichols’s  Leicestershire, 
Aj)pendix,  p.  3. 
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It  appears  from  Domesday  ^ that  Kirton  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
was  a place  of  great  importance,  and  that  when  the  Survey  was  made  it 
was  worth  eighty  pounds.  Earl  Edwin  held  a court  at  Kirton  of  twenty 
manors,  when  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  sokemen  attended  h 

When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  and  valuable 
document  called  Dom-hoc  was  compiled,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that 
nothing  would  be  entered  in  it  without  due  consideration,  and  that 
each  subject  would  be  thoroughly  sifted  before  it  was  chronicled. 

The  commissioners  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey  were  Kemigius,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ; Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham  ; Henry  de  Eerers ; 
and  Adam  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  probably  associated  with 
them  some  principal  person  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  inquisitors,  it  appears  upon  the  oath  of  the  sheriff,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  presbyter  of  the  church,  the  reve  of  the  hundred, 
the  bailiff  and  six  villans  of  the  place,  were,  among  other  questions,  to 
enquire  into  the  name  of  the  place 

The  name  of  the  place,  according  to  the  spelling  of  the  Norman 
scribes  in  Domesday,  is  Chirchetone,  which  evidently  signifies  ‘ Church- 
town,’  Kar  e^oxrjv,  the  place  where  the  principal  church  or  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  was  situated.  Although  there  is  no  mention  made  in  Domes- 
day Book  of  a church,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  there  was  not  one, 
or  at  least  the  ruins  of  one.  No  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  church 
of  Dorchester,  although  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  had  onlv  been  removed 
from  it  a short  time  before  the  taking  of  the  Survey. 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  at  the  Conquest  every  vill  had  its 
church.  When  the  Survey  was  made  there  was  no  injunction  to  the 
jurors  to  make  a return  of  churches,  consequently  the  mention  of  them 
at  all  was  irregular.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  there  were  no  less  than 
45,011  parish  churches  within  the  kingdom,  whereas  the  whole  number 
actually  noticed  in  the  Survey  amounts  to  a few  more  than  1,700". 

It  is  probable  that  the  church  at  Kirton  was  in  ruins,  having  been 


Orig.  339. 

^ Soca  was  the  power  and  privilege  of  hearing  and  determining  causes  and 
disputes,  levying  forfeitures  and  fines,  executing  laws,  and  administering  justice 
within  a certain  precinct.  Socmen,  says  Nichols,  w^ere  those  inferior  landowners 
in  the  soc  or  franchise  of  a great  baron,  privileged  villans,  who  though  their 
tenures  were  absolutely  copyhold,  yet  had  an  interest  equal  to  a freehold.  Socmen 
owed  suit  and  service  to  the  lord’s  court.  The  Bishop  and  the  Earl  sat  together 
in  the  county  coui't;  the  Bishop  as  Chancellor,  to  deliver  Dei  rectum  populum 
docere ; the  Earl  as  secular  judge,  to  deliver  rectum  seculi  and  populum  coercere ; 
as  is  manifest  by  the  laws  of  King  Edgar  and  others.  The  county  court  was 
assembled  twdce,  and  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  twelve  times,  in  a year.  The 
custom  of  Borough  English  still  remains  in  the  manor  of  Kirton. 

Reports  of  Public  Records,  p.  383. 

" Vide  Spelman’s  Gloss.,  p.  349;  Sprott’s  Hearne,  p.  114. 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 r 
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desti’oyed  by  the  marauding  Danes,  who  in  a.d.  870  massacred  the 
inhabitants  of  Lindsey,  destroyed  by  fire  the  Christian  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  plundered  the  towns  and  villages  Henry  I.  rebuilt 
it,  and  gave  it  to  St.  Mary’s,  Lincoln  p. 

A.D.  949,  according  to  Le  Neve  “i,  Leofwyn  had  the  diocese  of  Sid- 
nacester  committed  to  him.  It  had  continued  void  almost  eighty  years, 
and  the  see  for  both  was  established  at  Dorchester,  a.d.  1092  the  see 
was  removed  to  Lincoln  ^ 

A.D.  1085  the  Survey  of  Lindsey  was  completed,  therefore  the  time 
elapsed  between  949,  when  the  see  of  Sidnacester  was  united  to  Dor- 
chester, and  the  time  when  the  commissioners  made  the  enquiry  about 
the  name  of  the  place,  &c.,  was  136  years,  so  that  the  father  or  the 
grandfather  of  most  of  the  persons  would  be  living  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  see  of  Sidnacester  to  Dorchester,  and  thus  they  would 
be  able  to  transmit  to  their  children  or  grandchildren  a correct  account 
of  the  place  and  its  name ; and  they,  again,  would  be  able  on  oath  to 
declare  to  the  commissioners  the  state  and  name  of  the  place.  The 
name  given  in  Domesday,  as  was  before  observed,  is  Chirchetone.  In 
Anglo  Saxon  tun^  or  Normanice  tone,  in  the  end  of  names  of  places 
signifies  a town,  or,  properly,  an  enclosure  or  place  defended  against  un- 
welcome intrusion  either  by  the  simplest  fence  or  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cation. The  difference  betw^een  Cliircliehi  and  Chirchetone  is  this,  the 
former  means  simply  the  place  of  a church,  while  the  latter  signifies 
a church  that  is  protected  by  an  enclosure.  As  Kirton  is  the  only  place 
in  the  province  of  Lindsey  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  an  enclosed 
church,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  enclosure  was  added  by  way  not 
only  of  protection,  but  to  designate  it  by  some  outward  mark  as  a church 
of  eminence,  in  short,  as  the  sedes  episcopalis  of  the  diocese. 

Sidnacester  appears  to  be  compounded  of  Sidna  and  cester.  Sidna  ® 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  plural  of  Side  ^ ; cester  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  any  trench  or  bank  of  an  old  camp,  called  by  the  Britons  caer,  and 
all  places  which  had  been  walled  by  the  Homans  the  Saxons  called 
cester'^.  The  British  name  for  Sidnacester  would  be  Caer  Sidin,  i.e.  the 
‘ sanctuary  of  Side.’ 

Side  was  one  of  the  names  of  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark  and  the 
mother  of  mankind  As  the  aik  was  looked  upon  as  the  mother  of 


” Turner’s  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sax,,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 
p Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.,  tom.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  257 ; Add.  MSS.,  3,126. 

T Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglic.  ■■  Matt.  Par.,  sub  anno. 

* Florence  writes  it  “Siddena;”  Higden,  ‘‘ad  urbein  Sidenciamf’  Langhorne, 
“ Sidnacestrensis Gervas,  “Sidnica.”  Vide  Flor.  Wigor.,  p.  622;  Langborne’s 
Cbron.,  p.  233;  Gervas,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  Polyeb.,  lib.  i.  p.  52. 

‘ Sidb,  gen.  s.  Siden,  gen.  p.  Sidena  or  Sidna. 

“ Vide  T.  Piicbards’  British  Diet.,  Caer. *  * Bryant’s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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mankind,  and  styled  Da-mater,  so  it  was  figured  under  the  resemblance 
of  the  Side  (SiS?;),  or  pomegranate,  since,  abounding  with  seeds,  it  was 
thought  no  improper  emblem  of  the  ark,  which  contained  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  world ; hence  the  Deity  was  named  Side  by  the  Greeks  y. 
There  is  a city  in  Pamphylia,  and  another  in  Boeotia,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Side,  the  daughter  of  Danaus,  which  may  be 
in  a great  measure  true;  for  by  a daughter  of  Da-naus  is  meant  a 
priestess  of  Da-naus  the  ark,  the  same  as  Da-mater  ^ 

The  Britons,  like  many  other  heathens,  had  blended  their  commemora- 
tions of  the  patriarch  and  his  family  with  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven ; as  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  were  now  viewed  as  emblems 
of  their  consecrated  progenitors,  and  of  their  sacred  ship,  and  probably 
had  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  their  popular  veneration  ; so  we  find 
that  the  name  of  Caer  Sidi,  or  Sidin,  was  transferred  from  the  sacred 
ship  to  that  great  circle  in  which  those  luminous  emblems  of  their  gods 
presided  and  expatiated.  In  British  astronomy  it  was  become  the  name 
of  the  zodiac.  Agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Welsh  language,  the 
words  Caer  Side,  or  Sidin,  imply  the  circle  or  inclosed  place  of  the 
revolution.  “We  may  admire,”  says  Mr.  Davies,  “the  dexterity  with 
which  the  genius  of  mythology  appropriated  the  title,  first,  to  the  vessel 
in  which  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  world  performed  the  greatest 
revolution  recorded  in  history ; secondly,  to  that  celestial  circle  in  which 
the  luminaries  of  the  world  perpetually  revolve ; and  lastly,  to  the 
Druidical  temples,  which  appear  from  the  works  of  the  Bards  to  have 
had  a marked  reference  both  to  the  sacred  ship  and  the  zodiac.” 

That  the  Britons  paid  adoration  to  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark,  is 
manifest  in  all  the  Bardic  writings,  particularly  in  the  poem  of  Taliesin 
concerning  the  sons  of  Llyr.  He  says, 

“ Ys  cyweir  fy  nghadeir  yngJiaer  Sidi,’' 

‘ Complete  is  my  chair  in  Caer  Sidi 

The  two  great  objects  of  regard  with  the  ancient  Britons  were  the 
patriarch  Noah  and  the  ark,  which  they  represented  by  the  two  great 
luminaries  which  revolve  in  the  celestial  zone.  And  this  conceit  was 
analogous  to  the  mythology  of  other  nations.  For  Liber  Pater  was  the 
same  as  Dionusus,  who,  according  to  Bryant,  was  the  patriarch  Noah^; 
and  Ceres  was  the  genius  of  the  ark ; yet  we  find  that  Virgil,  the  most 


y Vide  Bryant’s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

^ Da  is  a Chaldaic  particle,  equivalent  to  de,  die,  the  of  the  Saxon,  Teutonic, 
and  other  languages.  Of  the  same  import  is  da  in  Damater  (ArjfxrjTrjp  of  the 
lonians).  This  related  to  the  ark,  and  was  a compound  of  Da  mater,  the  same  as 
mather,  methuer,  mithyr  of  Egypt  and  other  countries.  This  name  was  given  to 
it  because  it  was  esteemed  the  common  parent,  the  mother  of  all  mankind. 

“ Vide  Davies’  British  Druids,  p.  294'. 

Bryant’s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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learned  of  the  poets,  unites  their  characters  with  those  of  the  sun 
and  moon : — 

“Vos,  0 clarissitna  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  coelo  qui  ducitis  annum 
Liber,  et  alma  Ceres!” 

Were  a representation  of  this  idea  of  the  poet  to  he  made  in  sculpture, 
we  should  see  the  two  great  mythological  characters  moving  in  their 
proper  orhits,  amongst  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  mark  the  different 
seasons  of  the  revolving  year,  and  which  the  Egyptians  style  the  grand 
assembly  or  senate  of  twelve  gods 

Sidnacester  appears  to  have  been  built  upon  a temple  of  Side.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  Christian  missionaries  turned  to  account  the 
religio  loci,  and  whenever  a substantial  building  was  found  in  ex- 
istence, it  was  taken  possession  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  religion 

Under  these  circumstances  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a baptismal  church  in  a place  that  adopted  Christianity,  and 
that  the  substitution  of  one  creed  for  the  other  not  only  did  not  require 
the  abolition  of  the  old  machinery,  but  would  be  much  facilitated  by 
retaining  it.  Therefore  there  would  be  nothing  uncommon  in  establish- 
ing a Christian  Church  on  an  ancient  temple  of  Side,  the  British  Ceres. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Kirton,  for  when  that  church 
was  rebuilt  after  the  Conquest,  care  was  taken  to  place  over  the  south 
door  an  old  stone,  on  which  was  an  assemblage  of  Runic  knots  taken 
from  a former  building,  which  doubtless  was  the  ruins  of  Sidnacester, 
and  that  this  stone  formed  part  of  the  temple  of  Side®.  The  learned 
Hickes  tells  us  that  these  Runic  gyrations  signify  an  indissoluble  knot 
of  piety  and  affection,  by  the  Scandinavians  the  Runic  knot  was  called 
a true-love  knot  or  emblem  of  plighted  fidelity  ^ On  sacred  edifices  it 
is  a symbol  or  badge  of  dependence  on  the  supreme  dominion  which  the 
Almighty  has  over  all  His  works.  It  is  the  Luordorchogion  of  the 
ancient  Druids^.  The  stone  with  the  Runic  knots  is  still  over  the 
priest’s  door  of  Kirton  Church. 

There  is  a coin  of  Barbia  orbiana  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  given  in 


^ Bryant’s  Anal.,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

The  custom  of  erecting  churches  on  the  site  of  heathen  temples  continued  in 
Scotland  to  the  tenth  century,  for  Patric,  Bishop  of  Hebrides,  desires  Orlygus  to 
found  a church  where  he  should  find  three  upright  stones.  Vide  Johnstone’s 
Antiq.  Celto,  Scand.,  p.  15. 

® Incised  stones  and  Runic  knots  upon  them  are  found  in  the  walls  of  almost 
every  church  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  indicating  that  these  churches  were  built  upon 
the  sites  of  heathen  temples.  Such  stones  were  preserved  by  the  first  builders  of 
churches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Vide  Archseologia,  v.  5 ; Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Scotland,  &c.  Bartholin!  gives  a curious  instance,  sup.,  p.  613. 

f Vide  Islaudic  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  chap,  i.,  where  trulofad  is  ‘ promised,’ 
or  ‘engiiged.’  ^ Vide  \V.  Archseolog.,  p.  212;  Cynddelw  poem. 
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Bryant  ^ with  this  inscription,  CIAHTON,  over  a goddess,  with  a tower 
upon  her  head,  sitting  upon  a rock  in  a state  of  security.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  some  ears  of  corn,  to  denote  the  promise  of  plenty  and 
return  of  the  seasons.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  a rock,  to  shew  on  what 
good  basis  her  faith  is  founded.  Below  her  feet  are  water  and  waves. 


and  a person  who  seems  to  be  in  danger  and  ready  to  sink.  The 
symbols  upon  this  medal  were  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  religion  of 
the  Syrians  and  Mesopotamians,  all  of  which  related  to  one  great  event, 
the  arkite  superstition,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  pervaded  the  whole 
habitable  globe. 

The  patriarch  and  his  family  firmly  believed  the  promises  of  God, 
who  among  other  things  assured  them  that  upon  an  altar  being  raised, 
and  a sacrifice  offered,  the  earth  should  no  more  be  accursed;  that 
seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,  should  not  cease  ; and  as  a testimony  of  it,  he  placed  His  bow  in 
the  cloud.  This  divine  hope  so  graciously  afforded  them  was  afterwards 
many  ways  recorded ; and  as  in  the  first  ages  they  probably  had  not  the 
use  of  letters,  they  commemorated  these  blessings  in  their  sacred  rites, 
and  described  them  by  various  symbols,  which  were  too  reverently 
regarded.  Symbols  are  everywhere  to  be  found  relating  to  the  arkite 
mysteries. 

In  Camden’s  collection  of  coins  * is  to  be  seen  a gold  coin,  attributed 
to  Cunobeline,  a British  king,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  On  the  one  side  is  the  word  cuno,  which  has  been  considered 
as  an  abbreviation  of  Cunobeline ; and  on  the  other  camtj,  implying 
Camulodunum,  his  principal  city,  says  Camden.  But  here  it  must  be 
remarked  that  Cuno  is  found  upon  coins  that  bear  a variety  of  heads, 
sometimes  those  of  females  ; and  upon  others  which  have  no  head  at  all. 


Bryant’s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 


Britannia,  Table  No.  3. 
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Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  inscription  has  a close  affinity  to  the 
British  word  cun^  a ‘ chief’  or  ‘ sovereign  personage,’  which  may  be  trans- 


lated dominus  or  domina  as  the  case  requires.  Instead  of  the  head 
of  Cunobeline,  the  coin  alluded  to  displays  an  ear  of  corn,  which  is  an 
attribute  of  Ceres.  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  the  hippa  or  mare, 
whose  form  this  divinity  had  assumed.  This  coin,  therefore,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  British  Prince  Cunobeline,  it  only  relates  to  the  British 
Ceres,  and  to  those  characters  which  superstition  had  placed  in  her 
retinue. 

Again,  in  Table  No.  5 is  a silver  coin,  which  has  the  name  of  cunobe- 
LiNE  at  full  length ; but  whether  the  head  of  the  Prince  who  bore  the 
title,  or  that  of  the  British  Apollo,  must  remain  a question,  as  it  has  no 


peculiar  attribute.  As  was  before  remarked,  cun  implies  a lord  or 
lady,  and  Belin  is  the  name  of  the  British  Apollo  ; so  that  Cunobelinus 
is  nothing  more  than  Dominus  Delinus  or  Dominus  Sol.  Montfaucon 
writes  the  name  thus  : — 

B H L E N O 2. 

2 . 8 . 30  . 5 . 50 . 70 . 200  = 365 

Belenos  is  thus  a symbol  of  the  year  of  365  days. 


Montf.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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That  the  Britons  understood  this  as  a title  of  their  Apollo,  is  evident 
from  the  coin  upon  which  Apollo  appears  playing  upon  the  harp,  with 
the  inscription  cuiiroBELi.  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  the  mare  and 
half-moon,  or  symbol  of  the  ark  or  Side,  which  Geo.  Cedreno  calls 
the  Beli  uxor,  the  ‘ wife  of  Belus  b’ 

In  the  same  collection  of  medals  is  one  with  tasc  vanit  around  the 
female  head  and  bust  of  this  coin.  Tasc  van  it  signifies  ‘ sacred  pledge  of 
the  lady  of  corn.’  The  arkite  goddess  presided  over  corn  The  word 
tasc,  ‘ sacred  pledge,’  enters  into  the  composition  of  legends  which 
allude  to  her  worship  under  each  of  her  symbols,  which  are  usually 
a mare,  a bitch,  or  a sow,  and  sometimes  a bird.  On  the  reverse  of 


this  coin  is  Apollo  playing  upon  the  lyre,  with  the  word  cfnobeli.  The 
translation  of  the  whole  will  be,  ‘ The  sacred  pledge  of  the  lady  of  corn, 
the  lady  of  Belus.’ 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Bardic  writers  and  in  the  medallic 
history  Ceres,  the  mother  of  mankind,  was  worshipped  in  Britain 
as  Side  or  Cunobeli— the  female  Apollo  ; or  the  ark — the  emblem  of 
abundance. 

From  the  arguments  adduced,  may  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Sidnacester  was  built  upon  a heathen  temple  of  Side,  at 
the  place  now  called  Kirton-in-Lindsey  ? We  have  attempted  to  shew 
that  no  other  place  in  the  province  of  Lindsey  was  so  likely  as  the 
Chirchetone  of  Domesday,  being  the  most  important  town  in  the 
division  ; and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  Count  Edwin  had  upwards 
of  220  sokemen  to  attend  his  court,  which  had  the  jurisdiction  over 
twenty  manors.  To  say  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  ChircJi- 
tone,  certainly  this  place  appears  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
see.  Where  in  the  whole  of  Lindsey  could  a more  suitable  locality  be 


^ Vide  Selden,  De  Dis  Syris,  p.  220. 

She  is  styled  by  the  British  bards  Ogywen  Omhad,  ‘the  goddess  of  various 
seeds.’  In  the  mysteries  she  assumes  the  form  of  a grain  of  wheat.  Vide  Mythol. 
and  Rites  of  the  Druids,  by  Davies,  p.  235. 
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found  than  at  Kirton,  situated  between Lindum,  or  Lincoln,  and  Ad  Ahum, 
or  the  Humber,  near  a most  beautiful  [Roman  road  which  goes  in  a direct 
line  through  a great  part  of  the  diocese  ? From  it  there  would  be  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  province,  a circumstance  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  a missionary  community.  When  the  see  of  Sidnacester 
was  founded  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  lived  together.  From  the 
episcopal  residence  they  went  to  instruct  the  heathen  in  the  diocese,  and 
to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church.  In  course  of  time  churches 
sprang  up  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  some  time  before  the  Conquest 
every  village  had  its  church  and  “preost although  only  222  churches 
were  returned  in  the  Survey  for  Lincolnshire,  yet  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  of  the  existence  of  a larger  number  It  is 
manifest  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  must  have 
been  a very  great  number  of  what  were  strictly  called  parish  churches, 
it  being  asserted  in  one  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  that  king,  that  in  many 
places  there  were  three  or  four  churches,  where  in  former  times  there 
was  but  one”. 


Sixth  Cextexaet  oe  the  Battle  oe  Lewes. — The  600th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lewes  was  on  Whit-Monday  last  celebrated  by  the  residents  in  that  town 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  May,  1264,  on  that 
portion  of  the  South  Downs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewes  now  known  as  the  Kace-hill,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  shew  in  a recent  number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Mahazine  p. 
The  anniversary  thus  fell  on  Saturday,  hut  for  the  convenience  of  the  tradespeople, 
and  in  order  that  the  day  might  be  observed  as  a general  holiday,  the  celebration 
was  postponed  until  Whit-Monday,  when,  the  weather  being  delightfully  fine,  a large 
number  of  pleasure-seekers  were  attracted  to  the  town  from  different  parts  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  various  public  places  of  interest  in  Lewes,  including  the 
ancient  Castle,  with  the  museum  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  the  De  Warren 
Chapel  in  Southover  Church,  and  the  Mechanics’  Museum,  were  thrown  open  to 
all  comers,  and  inspected  by  large  numbers  of  visitors  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
annual  custom  of  treading  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  was  observed  about  noon, 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  large  town  bell,  familiarly  known 
as  “ Old  Gabriel,”  which  is  only  tolled  on  very  particular  occasions,  w^as  rung  as 
a signal  for  closing  the  various  shops  and  working  establishments  in  the  town.  In 
the  afternoon  the  local  rifle  corps  were  inspected  and  engaged  in  a sham-fight  on 
the  battle-field,  after  which  a public  dinner  took  place  in  the  County  Hall,  to  which 
the  volunteers  were  invited,  and  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  leading  re- 
sidents. In  the  evening  there  was  a torch-light  procession  through  the  town, 
followed  by  a grand  display  of  fireworks  from  the  Castle-keep,  and  the  proceedings 
were  wound  up  by  a popular  ball  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 

" Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag.  Brit.,  tom,  i.  p.  300.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  311. 

p Gent.  Maq.,  May  1864,  p.  592. 
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THE  PUBLIC  EECOBDS  OF  IRELAND  ^ 

In  the  number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April,  1863  (pp. 
433,  et  seq.'),  we  called  attention  to  the  neglected  state  and  unsatisfac- 
tory treatment  of  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland,  as  developed  in  some 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  two  volumes  entitled  “ Calen- 
dars of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,”  published  in  1861-2, 
“ by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  Ireland.”  Our  re- 
marks on  these  productions  were  based  upon  the  contents  of  a pamphlet 
styled  ‘‘  Record  Revelations  by  an  Irish  Archivist,”  corroborated,  how- 
ever, by  an  independent  and  scrupulous  investigation  of  the  question 
before  we  expressed  our  conviction  in  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
conclusions,  startling  enough  to  the  public  who  had  been  deluged  with 
printed  official  certificates  of  the  high  value  of  the  Calendars, — that  the 
publication  of  these  Calendars  had  been  commenced  by  Government 
without  having  consulted  a single  literary  or  scientific  person  conver- 
sant with  the  subject ; that  the  “ Prefaces  to  these  two  Calendars, 
although  purporting  to  be  the  result  of  lengthened  original  docu- 
mentary researches,  are,  in  the  main,  abstracted  verbatim,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  previously  published  works : that  the  portions 
of  the  Prefaces  not  so  abstracted  are  replete  with  errors  ; that  the  anno- 
tations are  of  the  same  character  with  the  Prefaces  ; that  the  Prefaces 
evince  ignorance  even  of  the  nature  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls ; that  the 
Calendar,  or  body  of  the  work,  as  thus  edited,  is,  in  general,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  defective  for  either  historical  or  legal  purposes  ; that  the  title- 
pages  are  incorrect,  as  the  volumes  do  not  include  a single  Close  Roll ; 
that,  although  given  to  the  world  as  an  original  work,  portions  of  these 
Calendars  were  before  'printed,  and  the  entire  prepared  for  the  press  by 
the  Irish  Record  Commission,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.” 

This  matter  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  June, 
1863,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Monsell,  whose  representations  were  re- 
plied to,  on  behalf  of  Government,  in  vague  terms,  containing  but  the 
two  specific  statements — that  the  editor  “ had  not  borrowed  from  any 
author  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  some  part  of  the  Preface,” 
and  that  an  official  of  the  Dublin  Rolls  Court,  whose  testimony  was  de- 


“ “ On  the  History,  Position,  and  Treatment  of  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland. 
By  An  Irish  Archivist.  Second  Edition.”  (London : J.  R.  Smith ; Dublin : W. 
B.  Kelly.) 

Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I.  4 s 
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dared  to  be  unimpeachable,  had  certified  that“  the  text  of  the  Calendars 
was  quite  complete  and  without  omissions.” 

Under  the  same  official  system,  ignoring  competent  archivists,  a large 
calendar  had  been  printed  in  1862-3  of  the  Patent  Uolls  of  James  1.  as  an 
original  production,  those  who  authorized  it  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
being  apparently  unaware  that  the  work  had  been  executed  thirty  years 
ago  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  numbers  of  copies  are  lying  unused 
in  Government  stores.  The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  to  this  circumstance  by  Colonel  Trench  in  July,  1863,  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  supposed  original  Calendar  of  the  Tolls  of 
James  I.  has  been  quietly  suppressed,  as  too  glaring  a mistake  to  be 
allowed  to  come  before  the  public,  who,  however,  have  been  given 
a Calendar  of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  of  the 
first  eight  years  of  Charles  I.  from  the  same  source,  and  executed  in  the 
same  style  with  the  two  first  volumes,  but  with  neither  reference  to  the 
language  of  the  original  documents,  preliminary  dissertation,  nor  other 
elucidations  required  by  the  Treasury  from  editors  of  analogous  wmrks 
in  England.  These  afi’airs  are  fully  discussed  in  the  volume  before  us, 
consisting  of  a revised  edition  of  “ Record  Revelations,”  with  a second 
part  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  Par- 
liament to  screen  from  the  Treasury  and  the  public  the  extraordinary 
reality  of  these  unprecedented  transactions.  The  attempt  to  defend  the 
vast  plagiarisms  by  the  allegation  that  no  author  had  been  borrowed 
from  whose  name  does  not  appear,  is  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Calendars  the  names  of  Hardiman,  Hat- 
chell,  Tresham,  Lemon,  O’Uonovan,  and  Harris,  have  been  studiously 
omitted — not  even  once  referred  to  ; although  the  specimens  adduced, 
in  parallel  columns,  demonstrate  that  numerous  pages  of  their  works 
have  been  reprinted  in  these  volumes  as  new  and  original  composition. 

The  “ unimpeachable  authority”  adduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Treasury  in  favour  of  the  completeness  of  the  text  of  these 
Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  is  shewn'by  the  “ Irish  Archivist” 
to  be  in  reality  the  testimony  of  an  official,  who,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  editor  of  the  Calendars,  printed  in  the  Report  on  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  could  neither  read  ancient  documents,  nor  compre- 
hend their  value,  use,  or  application. 

Having  disposed  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  Parliament,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  analyze  the  text  of  the  Calendars  in  the  following 
sections  : — 

“ Plagiarisms,  patents  entirely  omitted,  documents  calendered  so  imperfectly  as 
to  be  misleading  and  valueless;  incorrect  abstracts,  false  decipherments,  and  in- 
accurate translations  of  entries  on  the  Rolls.” 

The  vast  extent  of  plagiarisms  in  the  “ text”  of  the  Calendars  is  dis- 
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played  by  an  elaborate  table  of  references  followed  by  a series  of  extracts 
in  parallel  columns.  Under  the  head  of  “ Patents  omitted,”  the  author, 
in  addition  to  other  interesting  matters,  supplies  some  new  information 
respecting  grants  to  Edmund  Spenser,  omitted  from  the  Calendars  : — 

“ These  so  styled  ‘ Calendars  of  Rolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,’  contain,  however, 
no  entry  either  of  Spenser’s  appointment  to  an  office  in  the  Irish  Chancery  Court, 
of  the  records  of  which  they  are  certified  to  be  faithful  repertories — ' quite  com- 
plete and  without  any  omissions !’  Neither  do  they  mention  the  grants  made  to 
Spenser,  including  that  of  Kilcolman,  where  he  composed  part  of  the  ‘Faerie 
Queen,’  and  from  his  house  at  which,  on  27th  December,  1592,  he  addressed  his 
‘ Colin  Clout’s  come  home  again,’  to  the  ‘ Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,’  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.” 

Having  supplied  these  omissions  by  a chronological  detail  of  the  Irish 
grants  to  Spenser,  the  author  writes  as  follows  ; — 

“ The  serious  disservice  done  to  English  literary  history  by  the  imperfect  mode 
in  which  the  Calendars  have  been  put  forth  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  foregoing 
omissions  in  connection  with  so  eminent  a writer,  who  ‘ threw  the  soul  of  harmony 
into  English  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnificently  descrip- 
tive than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.’ 
From  the  discreditable  and  chaotic  state  of  the  Irish  Public  Records,  previous 
writers,  including  the  latest  and  most  laborious  investigators  of  Spenser’s  history, 
appear  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  grant  made  to  him,  as  above  noticed, 
of  Kilcullen  Abbey,  in  1581 ; while,  no  doubt  from  the  same  cause,  the  editors  of 
Athence  Cantabrigienses  fell  into  the  error  of  setting  down  the  rent  which  he  paid 
for  Enniscorthy  at  £300  6s.  4d.,  instead  of  £13  6s.  4d. 

“Among  various  other  omissions  of  this  class  in  these  Calendars,  one  maybe 
noticed  of  high  interest,  as  supplying  a long  missing  link  in  connection  with 
Spenser  and  the  English  authors  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  Great  obscurity  has 
hitherto  involved  the  history  of  an  English  writer  named  Lodovico,  Lodwick,  or 
Lewis  Bryskett,  an  intimate  friend  of  Spenser,  who,  in  reply  to  his  entreaties  for 
the  completion  of  the  ‘Faerie  Queen,’  addressed  him  a sonnet: — 

‘ But  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread ; 

Do  ye  not  think  the  accomplishment  of  it 
Sufficient  worke  for  one  man’s  simple  head. 

All  were  it,  as  the  rest,  but  rudely  writ. 

How  then  should  I,  without  another  wit 
Think  ever  to  endure  so  tedious  toyle  ?’ 

“ Bryskett  is  now  recognised  as  author  of  the  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  death, 
entitled  the  ‘ Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis,’  long  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Spenser ; and  much  regret  has  naturally  been  felt  that  we  should  know  so  little  of 
a poet  of  such  high  merit. 

“Bi-yskett’s  early  connection  with  Spenser  is,  however,  explained  by  some  offi- 
cial documents  which  shew  that  he  acted  as  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland 
so  early  as  1571,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  office  of  Register 
of  the  Chancery  in  Ireland,  for  the  faculties,  by  patent  dated  11th  of  April,  1577, 
likewise  omitted  from  these  so-called  Calendars  of  the  Chancery  records  ! 

“ Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Dej)uty  of  Ireland,  with  whom  Spenser  came  over  as 
Secretary,  also  patronized  Bryskett,  who  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council  in 
Munster,  after  his  situation  in  the  Chancery  Court  had  been  transferred  to  the 
author  of  the  ‘Faerie  Queen,’  as  above  noticed,  in  1580.  Malone,  the  Shakespeare 
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commentator,  considered  tliat  Bryskett’s  ‘ Discourse  of  Civil  Life’  was  written  be- 
tween 1584  and  1586,  during  his  tenure  of  the  Munster  clerkship,  his  appointment 
to  which  does  not  appear  in  these  Calendars,  although  they  record  that  he  sur- 
rendered it  to  Bichard  Boyle  in  1600. 

In  concluding  this  second  section  I have  to  observe  that  no  justification  can  he 
offered  for  the  omission  of  the  vast  number  of  important  grants  unnoticed  in  these 
volumes,  which  purport  to  be  not  only  ^ Calendars  of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of 
Chancery  of  Ireland,’  but  also  to  supply  such  chasms  as  may  exist  in  these  docu- 
ments by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  to  the  enormous  extent  exhibited 
under  the  head  of  ‘ Plagiarisms  in  the  text.’ 

In  the  third  section  of  the  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Calendars  re- 
specting “ Documents  calendared  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  misleading 
and  valueless,”  the  author  writes  as  follows  with  reference  to  the  entries 
of  grants  of  lands,  a subject  of  serious  import  to  those  connected  with 
Ireland  by  birth  or  property 

“ Having  already  demonstrated,  page  64 — 66,  that  the  grants  of  offices  and  of 
pardons  have  been  calendared  in  these  volumes  in  a mode  which  renders  them  un- 
serviceable in  either  historical  or  legal  inquiries,  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
grants  of  lands. 

“ Documents  connected  with  property,  pedigree,  and  title  will  naturally  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  of  higher  importance  than  such  literary  and  historical  curiosi- 
ties as  ancient  State  Papers  and  Correspondence,  and  I shall  now  proceed  to  shew, 
that  the  grants  of  lands  have  been  calendared  in  these  volumes  in  a style  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papei’s  and  Letters  published 
under  the  Treasury  in  England. 

“ The  ‘ Calendars’  under  consideration  will,  however,  be  found  to  embody  not 
only  all  the  defects  against  which  editors  are  above  warned,  but  also  a variety  of 
errors  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  in  the  work  of  any  compiler  pre- 
sumed to  be  even  proximately  competent  for  his  task. 

“ In  some  cases  the  ‘Calendars’  uame  the  lands  of  which  grants  are  entered  on 
the  Patent  Rolls,  but  omit  to  mention  the  counties  in  which  they  were  situated ; 
to  vary  the  blundering,  we  find  in  other  instances  the  names  of  the  lands  not  given, 
but  those  set  down  of  the  counties  in  which  they  lay. 

“In  other  cases  neither  lands  nor  counties  are  named,  as  in  the  following 
instance  : — 

“‘Patent  Rolls,  17"  Elizabeth,  1574. 

“ Grant  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  of  several  lands  lying  in  several  counties. 
Feb.  25,  17".” — Calendar,  vol.  i.  p.  555. 

“ Even  tbe  entries  which  purport  to  be  full  abstracts  of  enrolments  will,  when 
tested,  be,  for  the  most  part,  found  to  omit  important  lands  and  other  heredita- 
ments enumerated  on  the  original  roll.” 

Having  given  copious  specimens  of  the  defective  entries  of  grants  of 
lands,  distinguishing  by  italics  the  portions  totally  omitted  in  the 
Calendars,  the  writer  continues  as  follows  on  this  important  topic  : — 

“The  preceding  examples  are  from  a single  year  of  one  reign — and  similar  speci- 
mens might  be  adduced  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pages,  exhibiting  the 
imperfect  and  valueless  form  in  which  the  grants  of  lands  have  been  calendared  in 
these  volumes, — which,  nevertheless,  have  been  officially  certified  to  be  ‘ quite 
complete,  and  without  any  omissions  !’ 

“ 8uch  omissions  may  entail  serious  pecuniary  losses  to  individuals,  since  legal 
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investigators,  accepting  these  volumes  as  faithful  official  indices  to  the  Rolls,  will 
be  misled  into  concluding  lands  to  have  clear  titles,  although,  in  reality,  subject  to 
heavy  reversionary  claims,  the  entries  of  which  on  the  Rolls  are  at  present  inacces- 
sible to  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  mode  in  which  the  so-called 
‘ Calendars’  have  been  compiled. 

“These  omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  connection  with  grants  of  lands  are  also 
gravely  prejudicial  to  the  chorographer,  the  local  historian,  and  the  local  pro- 
prietor. 

“ The  Calendars  totally  ignore  the  admirably  scientific  system,  initiated  by  Sir 
Thomas  A.  Larcom  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  of  tabulating  chronologically  the 
various  documentary  and  colloquial  forms  of  the  name  of  each  townland  in  Ireland, 
the  valuable  results  of  which  appear  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  and  in  the  recently 
published  elaborate  Index  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages,  enumerating  separately 
and  precisely  the  names,  areas,  counties,  baronies,  parishes,  and  other  details  of 
upwards  of  62,000  Irish  townlands  and  towns. 

“ In  competent  hands  one  section  of  the  calendars  of  Anglo-Irish  records  might 
have  been  made  the  complement  of  this  important  national  work — but,  instead  of 
accuracy  and  precision  in  connection  with  the  land  entries,  the  volumes  before  us 
present  a chaotic  combination  of  errors,  defects,  and  omissions,  which,  but  for  the 
present  exposition,  might  have  led  the  world  to  conclude  that  the  science  and  in- 
telligence of  Ireland  had  suddenly  retrograded  with  giant  strides.” 

Among  the  “ incorrect  abstracts,  inaccurate  decipherments,  and  false 
translations  of  documents  on  the  Rolls,”  we  find  numerous  specimens 
of  such  errors  as  the  following; — A Kildare  rectory  deciphered  into 
a Dublin  church  ; the  Charter  of  Clonmel  assigned  to  1483  instead  of 
1364;  Aylsham  in  Norfolk  deciphered  into  Isinglass;  Avoir-du-pois 
deciphered  into  haberdashery ; kitchen  ware  into  batter ; a bishop  of 
Ossory  changed  into  “the  Lord  Ollor  bishop;”  defalcations  of  imprests 
set  down  as  defalcations  of  priests  ; “ Thewe,”  the  old  English  word  for 
a ducking-stool,  declared  to  signify  Saxon  bondmen  ! The  result  of  the 
analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Calendars  is  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

“ I.  That  a large  portion  of  the  ‘ Text,’  purporting  to  be  the  result  of  original 
research,  is  composed  of  plagiarisms  from  printed  books ; and  that  no  conclusive 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  remainder  of  the  so-called  ‘ Text’  has 
not  been  abstracted  from  the  Calendar  of  the  same  Patent  Rolls,  formerly  pre- 
pared at  the  public  expense  under  the  Irish  Record  Commission. 

“ II.  That  the  grants  of  titles  and  offices  given  in  these  volumes  are  defective 
and  valueless,  as  they  omit  the  important  clauses  of  the  patents. 

“ III.  That  the  grants  of  'pardons  as  here  published  are  defective  and  useless, 
because  the  Calendars,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  specify  the  causes  or  offences  for 
which  the  pardons  were  granted. 

“IV.  That  the  grants  of  lands  as  here  given,  are  defective,  misleading,  and 
may  be  prejudicial  to  the  public,  because,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Calendars 
do  not  mention  all  the  lands  granted,  and  seldom  specify  the  counties  or  localities 
of  those  enumerated. 

“ V.  That  the  charters,  royal  letters,  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  documents  on 
the  Patent  Rolls,  as  presented  in  these  volumes,  are  defective  and  unreliable,  be- 
cause the  Calendar-versions  omit  various  important  portions  of  them,  give  incorrect 
decipherments  of  some,  and  inaccurate  translations  of  others. 

“ VI.  That  the  Calendars  are  seriously  defective,  because  they  omit  to  notice 
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a large  number  of  important  patents  and  grants,  and  the  places  in  the  text  which 
should  have  been  occupied  by  them  have  been  filled  with  unacknowledged  reprints 
of  common  books  already  accessible  to  the  public  and  irrelevant  in  Calendars  of 
Patent  Bolls. 

“ Thus,  these  Calendars  have  not  only  failed  to  fulfil  any  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  works  of  this  class  are  executed;  but  also,  as  defective  and  inaccurate  ab- 
stracts of  original  records,  they  may,  in  the  words  of  a late  English  palaeographer, 
prove  ' equally  dangerous  to  truth,  property,  and  to  liberty  itself.’  ” 

With  these  conclusions  every  reader  who  carefully  examines  the 
so-called  “ Calendars”  must  necessarily  coincide  ; but  it  would  appear 
from  the  following-  observations  that  further  misdirected  movements 
were  contemplated  under  the  same  erring  official  guidance  : — 

“The  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  ‘ Calendars’  of  a small  portion  of  the  Bolls,  signidly  demonstrate  how- 
difficult  it  would  be  to  predict  the  full  extent  to  wmich  the  public  might  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  continuance  of  a system  of  ignoring  those  conversant  with  these 
subjects.  That  such  a course  was  contemplated  must  be  inferred  from  statements 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a Public  Becord  Office  is  actually  in  course 
of  construction  at  Dublin.  This  building  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  by  the  same  authorities,  with  the  notorious  Calendars — since 
neither  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society,  nor 
any  one  of  the  recognised  archivists  of  Ireland,  was  consulted  either  upon  its  con- 
struction, or  with  reference  to  the  documents  proposed  to  be  deposited  -within  its 
walls ! Such  a proceeding  has  excited  serious  appi’ehension  in  the  public  mind,  as 
presaging  a perverse  attempt  to  persevere  in  a system  which  has  already  produced 
first-fruits  so  mischievous  as  the  chaotic  Calendars  of  Patent  Bolls,  and  which,  but 
for  a timely  public  protest  in  these  pages,  might  have  been  as  severely  prejudicial 
to  property,  as  to  the  character  of  the  historic  literature  of  the  Empire. 

“The  Council  of  the  Irish  Archseological  and  Celtic  Society,  by  its  action  at 
this  juncture,  has  added  another  to  its  many  recognised  merits.  These  eminent 
noblemen  and  scholars  have  presented  to  the  Treasury  a memorial,  advocating  the 
concentrating  and  calendaring  of  all  the  scattered  Public  Becords  of  Ireland,  and 
dsvelling  with  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  providing  that  the  execution  of  such 
arrangement  should  be  entrusted  to  scholars  of  tried  ability  and  known  skill 
in  this  department  of  learning,  so  as  to  insure  the  fullest  possible  advantages 
to  the  public.” 

This  Memorial,  already  published  in  our  pages  has  been  followed 
by  one  of  similar  purport  from  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society.  The  Archivists  of  Ireland  will,  we  trust,  not 
now  relax  their  efforts  until  they  have  exacted  proper  measures  from 
the  guardians  of  the  national  purse.  On  this  subject  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  observes  as  follows  : — 

“The  entire -afruir  resolves  itself  practically  into  the  narrow  question — whether 
the  Public  Becords  of  Ireland  shall  be  still  subjected  to  be  garbled  and  capriciously 
manipulated  by  law  clerks  and  pedigree  agents,  with  results  prejudicial  to  the 
community,  costly  to  the  revenue,  and  discreditable  to  the  country,  or  whether 
they  shall — sis  in  all  other  civilized  nations — be  committed  to  the  management  of 
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archivists  of  recognised  capacity,  whose  labours  would  be  advantageous  at  home, 
and  redound  abroad  to  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  that  which  has  been  already  detailed,  with 
reference  to  the  steps  most  proper  to  be  taken  for  effectively  carrying  out  so 
important  an  object.  Regarding  the  question  from  a public  financial  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  official  figures  in  the  Appendix,  that  although  since 
1839  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  granted  the  aggregate  sum  of  £631,644  for 
record  and  archivistic  purposes  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  there  has  been  no 
special  allocation  in  this  department  for  similar  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Irish  Records  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  the  so-called 
‘ Calendars  of  Patent  Rolls,’  and  £15,000  voted  for  a Public  Record  Office  to  be 
erected  at  Dublin  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  noticed. 

Discarding  narrow  ideas  and  local  prejudices,  we  should  essay  to  take  a wide 
and  extensive  view  of  this  question — affecting  not  only  the  titles,  properties, 
pedigrees,  and  lands  of  large  numbers,  but  also  absolutely  involving  the  perfection 
of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  be  properly  written  until  all  the 
materials  for  the  annals  of  both  islands  have  been  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
imperial  historian.  ‘And  if  any  man,’  wrote  Bacon,  ‘perhaps  should  think  it  may 
refresh  the  memory  of  former  discords,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse — 
“olim  haec  meminlsse  juvabit ’ for,  the  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  matter 
of  comfort  and  gratulation  to  remember  former  troubles. 

“ To  which  I may  add,  that  a solid  and  permanent  public  good  would  result 
from  the  publication,  in  their  integrity,  of  the  original  documents,  in  the  presence 
of  which  should  rapidly  fade  away  those  romances,  styled  ^ Irish  Histories’  by 
which  Ireland  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  historically  mistaught  and 
deluded,  until  confronted  with  the  facts  still  slumbering  in  her  obscure  record 
repositories. 

“ Public  opinion,  now  directed  to  the  present  extraordinary  position  of  the  Irish 
Records,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  effect  the  abolition  of  a system  which,  but  for  the 
disclosures  in  these  pages,  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  to  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  connection  with  any  portion  of  the  Archives  of  the  United  King- 
dom : ‘ He,’  says  John  Selden,  ‘ that  pulls  down  the  first  brick,  does  the  main 
work,  afterwards  ’tis  easy  to  pull  down  the  wall.’  Let  us  therefore  trust  that  we 
may  soon  witness  the  attainment  of  the  main  object  of  this  publication,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  arrangements  to  secure  from  accident,  and  render  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  inquirers,  the  invaluable,  though  now  obscure  and  ill-treated. 
Public  Records  of  Ireland.” 

The  treatise  on  the  Records  of  Ireland  has  effected  an  important 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  neglected  condition  of  those  Archives, 
and  in  demonstrating  that  scholars  can  with  effect  appeal  to  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  in  vindication  of  the  literary  rights  of  themselves  and 
their  predecessors,  when  sought  to  be  infringed  upon,  even  under  the 
auspices  of  influential  but  erring  Governmental  departments. 

While  regretting  that  the  public  funds  should  have  been  expended 
on  such  Calendars,  and  that  some  well-intentioned  officials  were  for  a time 
misled  into  patronising  these  productions,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this 
affair,  in  its  entirety,  has  inculcated  a salutary  monition  to  those  who 
would  embark  in,  or  presume  to  pronounce  publicly  on,  archivistic  or 
historical  subjects  without  having  previously  qualified  themselves  by  the 
devotion  of  the  time  and  study  requisite  for  their  proper  comprehension. 
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The  valuable  historic  and  documentary  information,  not  elsewhere 
accessible,  embodied  in  this  volume  of  the  “ Irish  Archivist,”  render  it 
a standard  repertory  for  inquirers  into  subjects  connected  with  the 
“ history,  position,  and  treatment  of  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland,” 
while  the  wit  and  humour  with  which  its  pages  abound  will  make 
it  acceptable  to  readers  not  specially  interested  in  archivistic  literature. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  REY.  T.  JAMES. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  a request  for  the  insertion  of  the 
following  resolutions  in  reference  to  a Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Canon  James  ; 
and  we  beg  to  commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Some  idea 
of  Mr.  James’  claims  to  regard  from  all  archaeologists  may  be  gathered  from 
his  memoir,  lately  given  in  our  pages 

A general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  the  Architectural  Society’s 
Rooms,  Gold-street,  Northampton,  on  Saturday,  May  the  7th;  the  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair. 

The  temporary  Secretary  reported  that  a circular  had  been  addressed  to  each 
subscriber,  requesting  that,  should  he  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  he  would 
signify  his  assent  or  otherwise  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the 
Memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  T.  James  do  consist  of  a handsome  font  and  cover  in  the 
Round  portion  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Northampton.  Many  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  subscribers  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
entirely  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Mackworth 
Dolben,  Esq.,  “ That  the  funds  subscinbed  for  a Memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  T.  James 
be  expended  in  a font  and  cover  for  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church.” 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  C.  Smyth,  seconded  by  Ashby  Ashby, 
Esq.,  “ That  application  be  made  to  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  to  furnish  a design  for 
the  proposed  n emorial,  and  that  the  committee  do  communicate  with  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  subject  without  delay.” 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  A.  Pell,  Esq.,  seconded  by  H.  O.  Nether- 
cote,  Esq.,  “ That  the  subscription  list  be  closed  on  the  29th  day  of  September  next, 
until  which  time  the  Northampton  Union  Bank  and  the  Northampton  Banking 
Company  be  requested  to  receive  subscriptions.” 

It  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Douglas,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  Smyth, 
and  carried  unanimously,  “ That  the  committee  which  has  hitherto  acted  in  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  be  requested  to  act  in  carrying  out  its 
resolutions,  and  that  they  have  power  to  add  to  their  number and  it  was  further 
resolved,  that  such  resolutions  be  advertised  in  three  Northampton  and  two 
Leicester  papers. 

On  the  motion  of  W.  Mackworth  Dolben,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Ashby  Ashby,  Esq., 
the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  for 
his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

(Signed)  Alwyne  Compton,  Chairman. 


“ Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  119. 
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HISTOEY  OE  CHAELES  THE  BOLD,  DUKE  OE 
BUEGUHDY^ 

How  the  popular  history  of  any  country  first  grew  up  would  be  hard 
to  trace.  Sometimes  it  really  represents  a national  sentiment,  a deep- 
rooted  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  character  of  their 
leading  men  and  the  most  eventful  times  in  their  annals.  The  colours 
of  such  a painting  will  be  very  bright  or  very  dark,  for  a national 
feeling,  whether  of  love  or  hate,  is  always  strong ; but  such  a painting 
is  worth  careful  study  ; at  the  very  least  it  expresses,  as  nothing  else  can, 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  enables  us  to  make  some  guess  at  its 
future  course.  In  early  times  such  a national  history  will  naturally 
take  the  form  of  poetry  (as  in  Barbour’s  poem  on  the  Bruce),  which 
soon  becomes  a prose  chronicle,  with  some  attempt  at  toning  down  im- 
probable incidents,  but  with  the  sentiment  thoroughly  preserved.  Often, 
perhaps,  the  original  shape  of  the  story  is  due  to  one  man’s  conception 
of  the  course  of  events,  which  spreads  and  becomes  popular.  How 
much  in  Eroissart,  for  instance,  is  due  to  gossip  from  chance  persons 
whom  he  met,  and  all  of  which  he  jotted  down  in  good  faith  for  us. 
Yet  our  ordinary  history  embodies  almost  all  that  Froissart  gives  us 
concerning  the  men  of  his  age.  So,  again,  every  one  can  tell  the  stories 
as  to  the  youth  of  Henry  V.,  about  Judge  Gascoigne  and  EalstafF,  and 
probably  believes  the  former  if  not  the  latter,  though  now  we  are  told  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  Tudor  chroniclers  never  miss  a good  story, 
and  that  almost  all  the  good  stories  are- — only  good  stories.  Has  not 
Mr.  Carlyle  just  shewn  us  that  even  the  politeness  of  the  English  and 
French  guards  to  each  other  at  Eontenoy,  as  to  “ which  should  fire  first,” 
is  only  “a  good  story,”  worked  up  perhaps  in  a Erench  guard-room. 
Still,  be  the  sources  what  they  may,  a popular  history  grows  up  in  time, 
and  becomes  as  it  were  identified  with  the  nation,  which  will  fiercely 
resent  any  attempt  at  impugning  its  truth.  It  was  long  before  the 
Highlanders  would  hear  anything  against  Ossian ; the  Lowlanders 
even  yet  cannot  bear  to  have  the  story  of  Wallace  examined;  and 
what  did  not  Abelard  suffer  for  proving  that  St.  Denis  the  patron  saint 
of  Erance  was  not  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  It  was  only  because  we 
had  become  Protestants  that  the  deposition  of  St.  George  from  his  place 
of  honour  was  taken  quietly.  Even  Milton  did  not  quite  dare  to  dis- 
miss Brutus  and  his  Trojans  entirely  from  the  earliest  history  of 
England.  A time,  however,  comes  sooner  or  later  when  the  process 


“ “ History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  By  John  Foster  Kirk.” 
(2  vols.  London  : Murray.) 
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is  reversed.  The  Alexandrine  age  of  criticism  arrives,  and  the  popular 
history  is  unmade,  not  without  much  murmuring  and  complaints  of 
scepti  ism.  The  facts  may  be  stranger  than  the  fiction,  the  truth  more 
interesting  than  the  fable,  but  still  men  love  the  old  familiar  tale.  First, 
it  may  be,  the  local  historians,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  their  great  men, 
make  corrections  in  the  common  story,  “ historic  doubts”  arise  in 
inquisitive  minds,  a Thierry  is  startled  by  reading  “Ivanhoe”  and 
finding  Saxons  and  Normans  side  by  side  as  distinct  peoples  under 
Coeur  de  Lion,  public  records  come  to  light,  authentic  details  of  time 
and  place  sadly  interfere  with  the  legend,  and  the  legend  at  last  be- 
comes an  outcast  to  whom  no  one  will  give  a home.  Then  historians 
make  independent  investigations,  and  no  longer  begin  by  assuming 
some  chronicler’s  narrative  to  be  true  except  where  a very  glaring 
impossibility  has  been  pointed  out.  Nowhere  is  this  more  the  case 
than  ill  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  to  which  Mr.  Kirk  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention.  Hear  his  audacious  estimate  of  the  popular  history, 
as  our  Lancastrian  and  Tudor  writers  have  handed  it  down : — 

“Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  dearth  of  authentic  information  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  regard  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  contrasted  with  the  vivid 
glimpses  we  obtain  at  the  domestic  manners  and  social  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  same  period,  through  the  medium  of  the  ‘ Fasten  Letters.^  The  faces  of  the 
stern  and  practical  old  Agnes,  of  the  good  housewifely  Margaret,  of  politic  Sir  John 
and  slashing  John  the  younger,  are  scarcely  less  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any 
group  in  the  literary  eighteenth  century.  Strange,  too,  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  introduction  to  some  famous  historical  character,  amid  scenes  and 
associations  seldom  connected  with  history  or  fame.  What  a change  from  the 
half-fabulous  Fastolfe  of  Shakespeare  and  the  chroniclers,  contending  with  the 
‘ Witch’  of  France,  and  looming  through  a purple  mist  of  carnage  and  glory,  to 
the  old  curmudgeon  of  the  ‘ Fasten  Letters,’  getting  deeds  and  inventories  drawn, 
and  grabbing  every  rood  of  land  to  which  he  can  holster  up  a claim ! But  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  these  are  the  only  relics  of  any  value  that  exist  of  English 
life  and  character  in  the  fifteenth  century  ? Were  the  Fastens  the  only  writers 
or  preservers  of  letters  in  that  age?  Did  Warwick  write  none?  Could  his  corre- 
spondence be  brought  to  light,  English  historians,  reluctant  to  consult  the  best 
sources  of  information  in  regard  to  him  which  we  now  possess — the  writings  of  his 
French  and  Burgundian  contemporaries  — would  perhaps  be  able  to  get  some 
clearer  notion  of  the  man,  and  cease  to  enunciate  such  extraordinary  judgments  as 
that  delivered  by  Mackintosh,  who  talks  of  ^his  preference  of  the  pleasure  of 
displaying  power  to  that  of  attaining  specific  objects  of  ambition ; and  his  almost 
equal  readiness  to  make  or  unmake  any  king,  according  to  the  capricious  in- 
clination or  repugnancy  of  the  moment.’  The  first  step  towards  a real  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  period  should  perhaps  he  to  throw  the  so-called  English 
chroniclers  out  of  window.” — (vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Kirk,  in  that  interesting  portion  of  history  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  his  book,  tries  to  shew  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  leading 
characters  should  be  much  modified.  Who  has  not  read  “ Quentin 
Durward,”  and  has  not,  as  he  thinks,  a clear  notion  as  to  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  the  Bold?  We  are  often  tempted  in  reading  history  to 
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say,  ‘This  character  is  so  consistent  with  itself,  all  the  traits  recorded 
agree  in  such  a harmonious  whole,  that  it  proves  itself.’  But  since 
this  is  true  of  many  a personage  in  fiction,  all  it  proves  is  that  such 
a character  is  possible,  not  that  the  man  was  historically  such.  Hear 
our  author : — 

“The  career  of  Charles  the  Bold  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  merely  a 
romantic  episode  in  European  history.  That  the  subject  is  in  truth  one  of  a very 
different  nature,  has,  however,  been  apparent  to  the  continental  scholars  who 
within  the  last  twenty  years  have  made  a special  study  of  its  different  portions, 
and  whose  researches  have  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  its  obscurer  features. 
....  It  may  he  as  well,  at  the  outset,  to  warn  such  readers  as  have  gathered  their 
impressions  of  the  events  and  personages  of  this  period  from  the  pages  of  Scott, 
that  in  none  of  his  creations  has  the  great  master  handled  his  brush  with  so  care- 
less a hand,  and  laid  on  his  colours  with  so  little  discrimination,  as  in  ‘ Quentin 
Durward.’  Leaving  out  of  view  the  anachronisms  and  other  deviations  from  his- 
torical truth  (which  yet  are  seldom  defensible,  inasmuch  as  not  merely  the  facts  of 
history,  hut  the  features  of  the  age,  are  thereby  distorted  and  discoloured),  the 
portraitures  of  character  are  commonplace  conceptions  coarsely  executed.  He 
attributes  to  Charles  the  Bold  precisely  those  vices  from  which  he  was  altogether 
free,  representing  him  as  a drunkard  and  a gross  feeder,  as  dull  in  his  perceptions 
and  vulgar  in  his  tastes,  as  seasoning  his  phrases  with  oaths,  and  laughing  bois- 
terously at  any  coarse  jest  or  piece  of  low  buffoonery.  The  faults  of  Charles  were 
sufficiently  glaring,  and  scarcely  admitted  of  exaggeration ; but  his  breeding  had 
been  that  of  a prince  and  not  of  a boor,  his  education  had  been  better  than  that  of 
other  princes  of  his  time,  his  tastes  and  habits  were  more,  not  less,  refined  than 
theirs,  and  the  restraint  he  imposed  upon  his  sensual  appetites  was  as  conspicuous 
a trait  as  his  sternness  and  violence.” — (vol.  i.  p.  114.) 

Our  space  being  limited,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
Mr.  Kirk’s  carefully  drawn  portraits  of  ‘the  Duke’  and  ‘the  King’  in 
his  third  and  fourth  chapters.  He  seems  to  accept  Dewez’  comparison 
of  the  career  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  that  of  Kapoleon.  He  points 
out  this  attempt  to  construct  a “ Kingdom  of  the  Rhine,” — 

“ of  a realm  commanding  the  whole  navigable  course  of  that  river,  comprising  the 
territory  between  its  left  bank  and  the  actual  French  frontier,  and,  while  composed 
both  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  elements,  constituting  a longitudinal  and  massive 
barrier  between  Germany  and  Gaul.  The  grandeur  of  this  idea  might  serve  to 
recommend  it  to  a mind  which,  whatever  its  defects,  had  a natural  bias  towards 
lofty  conceptions  and  great  attempts.  Such  a realm,  too,  would  form  the  counter- 
part to  that  earlier  Burgundian  kingdom  which,  leaning  on  the  Vosges,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Alps,  had  guarded  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  to  their  junction  with  the 
sea.” — (vol.  ii.  p.  161 ; cf.  also  pp.  199  and  297.) 

But  the  plan  failed,  and  the  “Rhineland”  became  the  battle-field 
of  Europe. 

Our  author  begins  from  the  beginning,  and  shews  us  how  Burgundy 
grew  to  such  a power,  and  how  her  Duke  came  to  entertain  such  hopes. 
In  four  generations  of  the  house  of  Valois,  children  and  descendants 
of  that  King  John  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at 
Poitiers,  there  is  a remarkable  contrast  between  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  eldest  and  those  of  the  youngest  branch.  The  princes 
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of  the  royal  line  shew  a certain  refinement  of  organization,  exhibited 
in  keenness  of  intellect  or  delicacy  of  feeling  or  of  taste  : such  were 
Charles  Y.,  Charles  YII.,  Louis  XI.,  with  their  cousins  of  Orleans. 
In  the  four  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  of 
the  character  was  coarser  and  more  robust.  Philip  the  Bold,  for  whom 
King  John  rashly  broke  up  the  unity  of  France  by  giving  him  Bur- 
gundy, married  Margaret  of  Flanders,  and  there  is  much  of  the  Flemish 
character  in  the  three  succeeding  dukes.  After  an  account  of  John 
the  Fearless,  whose  murder  (by  the  partisans  of  that  Duke  of  Orleans 
whom  John  had  himself  murdered)  opened  to  our  Henry  Y.  the  gates  of 
Paris,  we  come  to  “ Philip  the  Good,”  with  whom  the  tendency  of  Bur- 
gundian history  already  begins  to  appear.  It  was  perhaps  the  dying 
appeal  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  her  prison  to  Duke  Philip  (which  the  chronicler 
Monstrelet  heard)  that  finally  influenced  him  to  make  peace  with  his 
sovereign,  and  so  close  ^Hhe  English  ulcer.”  The  Burgundian  pro- 
vinces then  had  thirty  years  of  peace,  as  Comines  tells  us,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  shewn  by  the  Duke’s  surname  of  “the 
Good,”  a name  to  which  he  was  personally  not  very  well  entitled,  but 
which  in  the  early  monarchic  style  of  writing  means  that  there  was  an 
interval  of  rest  between  two  times  of  wide-spread  misery.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  then  called  Count  of  Charo- 
lais,  began  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  Burgundy.  The  ducal  house 
had  gained  province  after  province,  either  by  marriage  or  by  encroach- 
ments, and  some  being  fiefs  of  France,  others  of  the  Empire,  whilst  in 
Belgium  and  Holland  the  Dukes  held  power  “ by  an  ill-gained  and 
odious  tenure,”  the  states  which  they  swayed  were  an  ill-cemented 
mass,  liable  to  fail  asunder  at  the  first  calamity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  indestructible  unity  of  France,  which  has  so  often  saved  her,  visibly 
tended  to  exercise  an  irresistible  attraction  on  these  outlying  states  the 
moment  such  a calamity  should  occur.  Hence  the  Dukes  were  urged 
ever  onwards  by  their  position  to  try  and  round  off  their  realm  by  ab- 
sorbing the  small  intervening  states,  and  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
free  towns.  John  the  Fearless  interfered  at  Liege  to  help  his  kins- 
man, the  bishop  whose  barbarity  has  made  him  known  in  history  as 
“John  the  Pitiless.”  Philip  and  Charles  interfered,  still  more  ruinously 
for  Liege,  to  help  Louis  of  Bourbon,  another  wicked  bishop  whose  rule 
was  the  curse  of  that  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  whom  it  is  a pity 
that  Scott  in  his  romance  has  as  it  were  canonized.  The  end  was  the 
horrible  destruction  of  the  city  and  massacre  of  the  people,  an  iniquity 
only  paralleled  by  the  equally  unjust  destruction  of  Dinant.  “lYe  can- 
not wonder  that  the  destroyer  of  Dinant  and  of  Liege  should  have  been 
vi.sited  by  presentiments  of  his  brief  career  and  violent  end.  It  was 
in'itten  of  old ^ The  man  of  hlood  shall  not  live  out  half  his  daysC  At 
Jhnant,  Comines  tells  us,  eight  hundred  men  were  bound  hand  and 
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foot,  tied  together  in  pairs,  and  thrown  into  the  Meuse.  So  at  Kesle, 
in  Charles’s  last  French  war,  the  population  was  entirely  massacred, 
although  some  archers  were  suffered  to  go  free,  after  each  man’s  right 
hand  had  been  lopped  off  at  the  wrist.  But  the  towns  avenged  them- 
selves. Beauvais  and  Neuss  resisted  to  the  death  rather  than  yield  to 
such  a butcher  (“  I have  fine  butchers  with  me,”  he  said  at  Nesle),  and 
their  resistance  defeated  his  two  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  French 
and  German  frontiers.  The  towns  had  good  reason  to  dread  and  hate 
these  feudal  chiefs,  the  feudal  anarchy  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
the  towns  everywhere  sided  with  the  King.  The  free  cities  of  the 
Rhineland  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  when  he  interfered  on 
behalf  of  another  ecclesiastical  tyrant  at  Cologne.  Hence,  too,  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  town-chroniclers  to  him.  The  age  was  a cruel  one, 
but  its  most  cruel  deeds  were  the  destruction  of  Dinant  and  Liege. 
The  feudal  nobles  were  not  gentle  in  their  treatment  of  the  people,  but 
Charles  was  the  first  to  use  mercenaries  on  a large  scale,  and  to  allow 
them  to  commit  such  remorseless  ravages  as  Mr.  Kirk  describes  ; — it  was 
not  an  unfit  retribution  that  he  was  destroyed  by  his  own  instrument. 
Perfidy  was  common  among  kings  and  dukes,  but  Charles  not  only 
broke  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  given  to  Louis  before  that  famous 
visit  to  Peronne  which  is  so  graphically  described  in  “ Quentin  Dur- 
ward,”  but  he  was  ready  to  sign  a treaty  with  the  firm  intention  of 
breaking  it,  and  finally  gave  up  the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Louis,  contrary  to  the  safe-conduct  which  he  had  given  him. 
“There  was  no  necessity,”  says  Comines,  “for  the  Duke  to  have  given 
him  his  protection  in  order  to  imprison  him,  and  it  was  the  highest  act 
of  injustice  and  severity  imaginable  to  deliver  him  up  to  a person  who, 
he  was  sure,  "would  put  him  to  death,  especially  upon  the  account  of 
avarice.  After  this  dishonourable  action  the  Duke’s  good  fortune  was 
strangely  altered.”  And  again  : “It  is  worthy  of  our  observation  that 
as  in  his  first  siege  of  Nanci  he  was  guilty  of  that  dishonourable  action 
towards  the  Constable ; and  in  his  second,  he  ordered  Cifron  to  be 
hanged  (for  he  would  not  hear  him,  like  a person  Avhose  understanding 
was  infatuated,  and  his  ears  stopped  to  his  own  ruin) ; so,  in  the  same 
place  he  was  deceived  and  betrayed  himself  by  the  very  person  in  whom 
he  reposed  most  confidence  (and  not  altogether  unjustly,  if  we  refl.ect 
upon  what  has  been  said  before),  both  in  regard  to  the  Constable  and  to 
Kanci.”  Mr.  Kirk’s  two  volumes  end  with  the  siege  of  Neuss  and  the 
troubles  in  Alsace  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  we  have  yet  to  wait  for 
Morat  and  Granson  till  the  promised  third  volume  shall  make  its  ap- 
pearance. And  here  we  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  author  suc- 
ceeds in  shewing  that  the  fatal  Swiss  war  was  not  directly  Charles’s 
doings.  It  was  a good  deal  owing  to  King  Louis’s  dealings  with  the 
Diesbachs  and  other  leading  men  of  the  already  strong  and  formidable 
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Cantons,  of  whose  temper  Louis  himself,  when  Dauphin,  had  already 
had  a sufficient  experience  in  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Jacob’s.  Still 
our  author’s  endeavours  at  whitewashing  Hagenbach,  the  Duke’s  go- 
vernor in  Alsace  (here  we  must  once  more  refer  to  Scott,  but  this  time 
to  ‘‘Anne  of  Geierstein”),  do  not  seem  altogether  successful;  and  the 
alarm  created  by  Charles's  efforts  to  extend  his  dominion  on  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  had  probably  more  or  less  effect  on  the  Swiss, 
He  w'ould  soon  be  a more  dangerous  neighbour  than  their  old  enemy 
Sigismund  the  Austrian  had  ever  been.  Never  was  the  alarm  and 
irritation  of  the  free  towns  greater,  most  of  them  knew  what  Charles 
had  done  in  revoking  the  charters  of  Ghent,  and  had  no  mind  to  have 
him  as  a ruler  over  themselves.  Their  feelings  when  they  saw  him 
falling  into  Louis’  snare  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  when  one 
sees  a wasp  struggling  in  a spider’s  web.  It  was  this  antagonism  of 
the  two  strangely-matched  combatants  that  so  fascinated  Comines,  and 
through  him  later  writers,  so  that  “Louis  the  Crafty”  and  “Charles  the 
Bold”  have  become  almost  types  of  an  age,  of  the  fall  of  feudalism  and 
the  growth  of  monarchy.  There  is  a “ school  of  history”  which  would 
place  the  two  in  contrast  (just  as  they  do  our  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots),  then  make  “ destiny”  bring  them  into  collision,  and 
naturally  the  weakest,  that  is  the  one  who  does  not  understand  the 
tendencies  of  his  age,  goes  down  before  “ the  man  of  his  time.”  And 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  truth  in  this.  Erance  at  the  time  was 
strongly  tending  to  unity,  Charles  strove  against  the  current  and  was 
borne  away  by  it.  In  truth,  the  long  English  wars  had  created  a sense 
of  national  union  in  Erance,  which  perhaps  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  The  provinces  were  more  or  less  alien  from  each  other  in  the 
earlier  ages,  in  race  as  well  as  in  feeling.  The  wars  of  Charlemagne’s 
successors  cease  to  seem  meaningless  when  we  once  see  that  they  are 
wars  of  race,  of  east  against  west.  The  struggle  for  life  or  death 
against  England  fused  these  discordant  elements  into  one.  The  Bur- 
gundians themselves  were  discontented  with  the  Duke’s  English  alliance, 
with  his  boasting  of  the  Portuguese  blood  in  his  veins.  “ ‘We  Portu- 
guese !’  why  had  he  not  said  at  once,  ‘ We  English  ?’  Why,  since  he 
had  chosen  to  sink  his  paternal  origin  and  remember  only  his  mother’s 
line,  had  he  not  gone  still  further  back,  tracing  his  descent  from  that 
Lancastrian  race  which  had  brought  unnumbered  woes  to  Erance,  pro- 
claiming himself  not  merely  a foreigner  on  the  French  soil,  but  the 
enemy  of  the  French  name  ?”  Such,  says  Chastellain  the  faithful  Bur- 
gundian chronicler,  was  the  feeling  of  the  nobles,  (vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 
Feudalism  was  dying  in  a dishonoured  old  age.  The  monarchy,  as 
being  both  the  symbol  and  the  means  of  unity,  was  every  day  growing 
more  powerful.  There  must  have  been  some  common  cause  at  work  to 
account  for  the  simultaneous  growth  of  kingly  power  under  Louis  in 
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France,  the  Tudor  kings  in  England,  and  Ferdinand  in  Spain.  The 
change  from  the  middle  age  to  the  modern  was  not  so  sudden  as  it  has 
been  often  represented.  The  theory  of  sudden  and  violent  cataclysms 
is  dying  out  of  history  as  it  has  died  out  of  geology.  De  Tocqueville 
shewed  that  even  the  French  Eevolution  was  not  a sudden  change, 
‘‘the  ancient  regime”  had  already  done  much  of  its  work  beforehand, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  rest.  It  has  been  long  acknowledged 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  slow  result  of  causes  that  had  been  acting 
from  before  the  time  of  Wycliffe.  So  did  the  middle  age  contain  all 
the  germs  of  what  the  next  age  developed.  Mr.  Kirk  has  clearly  pointed 
this  out  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  fourth  book.  His  general  observa- 
tions are  very  well  worked  in,  and  we  think  he  has  fairly  entitled  him- 
self to  a place  of  honour  by  the  side  of  the  able  American  historians  of 
our  times,  Prescott  and  Motley.  Some  special  points  strike  us  as  ad- 
mirably treated,  such  as  the  early  history  of  Louis  and  of  Charles ; such, 
again,  as  the  account  of  the  Netherlands  in  chapter  ii.,  where  we  would 
particularly  notice  the  examination  of  M‘Culloch’s  views  “ as  to  a 
necessary  connection  between  the  commercial  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  a country,  which  takes  for  granted  an  increased  productiveness 
in  every  region  where  the  demand  has  increased.” 

We  may  insert  one  curious  bit  of  description,  which  will  also  serve 
as  a specimen  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  style,  from  the  end  of  the  second 
volume : — 

“ Five  days  before  DIesbacb’s  departure,  on  the  24tb  of  October,  a message  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  prepared  in  the  Council.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
secured  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  herald’s  staff,  by  insertion  in  a split  at  one 
extremity,  and  despatched  to  the  commander  of  a Burgundian  garrison  at  Blamont, 
by  whom  it  was  courteously  received,  for  transmission  to  his  sovereign.  On  the 
ground  of  their  obligations  to  Sigismund,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded,  and 
of  a command  from  the  Emperor,  whose  subjects  they  acknowledged  themselves, 
the  magistrates  and  people  of  the  communities  constituting  the  Great  Confederacy 
of  Upper  Germany,  with  the  allied  states  of  Freyburg  and  Solothurn,  proclaimed 
themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Burgundian  prince,  with  purpose  to  execute  this 
declaration,  whether  in  attack  or  defence,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night,  by  slaying, 
by  burning,  by  plundering,  and  by  all  other  customary  methods,  whereof  he  was 
required  to  take  notice. 

“ Such  was  the  message  brought  to  Charles  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  outside 
the  walls  of  Neuss.  As  he  listened  to  it  a deep  gloom  overspread  his  features. 
It  was  not  alone  his  perception  of  the  blight  that  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  his 
prospects  which  gave  its  poignancy  to  the  blow ; it  was  the  sense  of  injury,  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  the  recollection  of  his  misplaced  trust.  As  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  seal  aflSxed  to  the  document,  a single  exclamation  shewed  that 
the  arrow,  so  winged,  so  pointed,  had  gone  home  : ‘ Berne ! Berne  !’  he  muttered 
through  his  clenched  teeth.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  the  third  volume,  and  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  read  Mr.  Kirk’s  account  of  Moral,  and  Granson,  and  Nanci  with 
pleasure,  even  after  refreshing-  our  memories  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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COEEESPONDENCE  OE  ANTOIS^Y  A WOOD. 

A MEMOiK  of  Thomas  Gore,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
Alderton,  Wilts.,  the  author  of  various  works  connected  with  heraldry, 
and  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  will  be  found  in  the  Athene^ 
Oxoniensis  ^ . Various  interesting  particulars  connected  with  his  family 
and  pedigree  are  also  contained  in  Aubrey  and  Jackson’s  “ Wiltshire 
Collections,”  and  our  readers  may  remember  that  it  is  to  the  library  at 
Alderton  we  can  last  trace  the  long-lost  Liber  B.  of  Aubrey’s  manuscript 
History  of  Wiltshire. 

“ID  Octob.  1672. 

• “ S'", — The  largest  Tome  in  the  Bodleian  Library  would  be  too  scant  a roome 
to  containe  the  thankes  I owe  you  for  yo’'  extraordinary  civilities  to  me  in  Oxon ; 
w'^^  as  I can  not  number,  soe  doe  almost  despare  of  being  in  a capacity  to  re- 
quite. All  I can  say  (and  that  Tie  assure  you  is  noe  compliment)  is  this  that 
you  have  m ade  a Perfect  Conquest  of  mee,  Heart  and  Hand  shalbe  alwayes 
ready  to  performe  all  possible  service  to  you.  S',  I have  presumed  to  request 
one  ffavor  more  at  yo'  hands,  viz.  that  you  wilbe  pleased  to  desire  some  learned 
ffriend  of  yors,  w®  you  shall  thinke  meete,  to  unriddle  mee  as  many  of  the 
Nomina  Gentilitia  w*^**  accompanies  this  scribble  unto  you,  as  he  can,  towards 
the  ffurtherance  of  the  Booke  I shewed  you  in  Oxon,  w‘‘''  I intend  to  Publish 
of  things  of  that  nature.  I would  not  have  given  you  this  trouble,  but  that  I 
lately  created  the  like  trouble  unto  my  worthy  ffriend  D' Wallis**,  who  most 
readily  gratified  my  desire,  and  I am  unwilling  to  renew  it  so  soone.  I be- 
seech you.  S',  let  the  names  be  paged  w‘**  all  convenient  speed,  in  regard  I want 
them  to  be  inser  ted  into  nry  Book.  I very  much  wonder  that  I never  heard 
from  M'  Browne  since  I left  Oxon,  I pray  if  he  be  in  Towne,  remember  me 
very  kindly  unto  him,  and  desire  him  by  some  safe  hand  (in  case  his  occasions 
will  not  give  me  the  happinesse  to  see  himselfe  in  the  countrey  this  vacation) 
to  send  my  Notes  for  the  finishing  of  my  Catalogue  ^ w‘^**  I have  some  thoughts 
of  publishing  in  Oxon,  in  case  I goe  not  to  London,  and  that  some  Oxon-Booke- 


“ Wood’s  Athence,  by  Bliss,  vol.  iv.  col.  132. 

**  John  Wallis,  D.D.,  of  Exeter  College,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

W.  Browne,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College.  A notice  of  him^  will  be  found  in.the 
Life  of  Wood,  by  Warton  and  Huddesford,  p.  71,  note. 

“ Catalogue  incerta  Capita  seu  Classes  Alphabetic!  Ordine  concinnatus  qui  de 
Be  Ileraldica  scripserunt,”  4to.  This  work  was  first  printed  and  published  at 
Oxford  in  1668,  and  the  second  edition  was  likewise  published  there  in  1674. 
Wood  in  his  Diary  (July,  1668)  alludes  to  his  receiving  and  interleaving  a copy, 
which  is  still  preserved  among  his  Collections,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Vide 
liuddesford’s  Catalogue,  No.  8,570. 
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seller  would  agree  w**^  me  for  it,  about  w'’’,  if  you  would  be  pleas’d  at  some  con- 
venient time  to  feele  the  pulse  of  some  you  are  best  acquainted  w‘'*,  I should 
take  it  for  a great  ffavor.  Since  I saw  you,  I went  to  Bristoll  (14  miles  at  the 
least  from  my  owne  house)  on  noe  other  errand  but  to  waite  on  E.  B.%  in 
his  returne  from  his  visit,  but  found  not  that  civilitie  as  I expected,  an  account 
whereof  you  shall  receive  (God  willing)  at  o’"  next  meeting.  I see  clearly 
y‘  those  who  are  best  descended,  and  greatest  Lovers  of  Antiquities,  are  most 
slighted  in  o’"  dayes,  Sed  haec  tibi  sub  sigillo  silentii  praemitto,  &c.  All  are 
not  Dugdales  nor  Ashmoles.  S’’,  my  occasions  as  it  were  doe  pull  my  pen  out 
of  my  hands  before  I have  scarce  saluted  my  noble  friend  and  therefore  must 
beg  y pardon,  and  the  continuance  of  yo’'  ffavo"  towards 

“ Yo"  most  assured  ffriend  and  serv‘, 

‘'T.  Gore.” 

I pray  burne  this  paper  w"  you  have  read  it.” 

Much  of  Wood’s  correspondence  contains  injunctions  like  the  above, 
but  fortunately  he  disregarded  them,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
writer  did  not  suffer  in  consequence,  though  we  know  that  Wood  him- 
self did,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Judge  Jenkins. 

Though  the  following  letter  has  been  printed,  in  substance,  by  Wood, 
in  his  account  of  Robert  Pilkington  it  is  here  reproduced,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  Wood’s  marginal  note,  but  serving  to  shew  that  the  date 
he  gives  for  Pilkington’s  death  (“  about  the  middle  of  September”)  is 
erroneous,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  funeral  was,  from  whatever 
cause,  very  unusually  delayed  ; — 

“ Worthy  S’", — Yours  of  Oct.  came  not  to  my  hand  till  Oct''  20‘’'.  I have 
enquired  about  y®  buriall  of  B''  Pilkinton,  who  was  interred  in  our  chancell 
Nov’'  19,  ’31.  There  is  no  epitaph  upon  his  tomb-stone.  My  neiglibours 
tell  me,  y‘  at  his  Funerall  there  arose  an  unusuall  storm  of  wind,  thunder, 

vix  credo  lightning,  w"^  lifted  up  his  grave-stone  from  y®  ground, 

(Note  in  and  broke  it  into  3 pieces,  it  forced  ye  shovell  out  of  y clerk’s 

Woods  hand.)  hand,  who  was  digging  y®  grave,  and  shattered  it,  and  it  made 

an  impression  on  y®  chancell-wall ; and  occasioned  so  great  a darknes,  y*  they 
were  forced  to  conveigh  y®  corps  to  y®  grave  by  Torch-light  at  4 of  y®  clock  in 
y®  Afternoon.  This  I am  told  by  an  old  man,  who  was  a servant  in  y®  Par- 
sonage house,  and  present  at  y®  Funerall.  I have  no  more,  but  y‘  I am 

‘‘y  ffriend  to  serve  you, 

“Fr.  Gregory.” 

^^Hambleton,  Oct\  30,  ’87.” 


® Probably  Sir  Edw.  Bysshe,  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms.  Wood  speaks  of  him 
as  being  “ nice  and  supercilious.”  A memoir  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Athence, 
vol.  iii.  1218. 

^ Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  513. 
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containing  their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OE  LONDON. 

April  23.  OcTAvnrs  IIoegajst,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.,  and  subsequently 
Eael  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

George  Chapman,  Esq.,  and  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  were  appointed  scruta- 
tors of  the  ballot. 

At  2.30  the  Peesedent  took  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
annual  address.  The  obituary  was  unusually  large,  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty-three  deaths.  The  President  stated  that  a joint  representation 
had  been  made  within  the  last  few  days  by  this  Society,  and  by  the 
Camden  Society,  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  to  obtain  by 
his  authority  a freer  access  to  wills  at  Doctors  Commons.  He  had 
every  hope  that  the  address  delivered  from  the  chair  in  1865  would 
convey  to  the  Society  congratulations  on  a new  and  important  boon  to 
both  the  archseological  and  the  biographical  enquirer.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  President  introduced  an  eloquent  passage  on  the 
Shakspeare  Tercentenary,  which  was  that  day  in  course  of  celebra- 
tion at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  address 
referred  to  the  hour  of  the  Ordinary  meetings,  and  called  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  made  at  the  last  anniversary  of  altering  the 
hour  to  8 o’clock. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  for  the  address,  and  a request 
that  it  might  be  printed  and  circulated  forthwith  was  granted  by  the 
President. 

Octavius  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.,  then  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  Ordinary  Meeting  he  should  move  “That  the  Ordinary  Meetings 
of  the  Society  be  held  at  the  hour  of  half-past  eight  p.h.  on  and  from 
the  fifth  day  of  May  next  ensuing,  instead  of  eight  o’clock.” 

At  a quarter  past  three  the  President  declared  that  the  ballot  was 
closed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  found  to  be  duly  elected 
members  of  the  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. — The  Earl  Stanhope,  Pre- 
sident ; Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.;  John  Y'inter  Jones, 
Esq.,  Y.-P.  ; Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Y.-P.  and  Auditor  ; Frederick 
Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Director;  Dr.  AVilliam  Smith,  Auditor;  AYilliam  Henry  Black,  Esq.; 
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Bichard  Henry  Major,  Esq. ; Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; 
The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. — Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  Esq., 
Auditor;  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor;  Samuel  Birch,  Esq., 
LL.D.;  The  Marquess  of  Bristol ; John  Evans,  Esq.  ; The  Lord  Hen- 
niker,  M.P.  ; Thomas  Vvilliam  King,  Esq.,  York  Herald;  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ; James  Claude  Webster,  Esq.  ; Bernard  Bolingbroke 
Woodward,  Esq. 

Secretary. — C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble. 

April  28.  Eael  Staxhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  motion,  of  which  Octavies  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.,  gave 
notice  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  was  put  by  the  proposer,  seconded 
by  C.  S.  Peeceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Peesijdent’s  nomination  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol  as  Vice- 
President  in  the  room  of  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  who  retired  by  rotation,  was 
read. 

G.  SpEiNMAisr  SpEiXMAisr,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  stone  celts  found  at 
Sundridge,  near  Sevenoaks. 

C.  W.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  communicated  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary 
a conjecture  he  had  formed  respecting  the  reading  of  the  inscription  on 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  exhibited  by  Earl  Stanhope.  Mr. 
Goodwin  considers  the  letters  to  have  been  originally  IH202  BA2IAEY2. 

The  Eael  oe  Home  exhibited  through  the  Director  the  following  in- 
teresting relics.  1.  Three  gold  ornaments  found  in  1834  at  Stonehill 
Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Carmichael  and  estate  of  Douglas,  (a)  Massive 
penannular  ring  of  a quadrangular  section,  and  with  quadrangular  ends 
lapped  round  it.  (b)  A similar  ring  of  slender  dimensions,  (c)  A flat 
band  with  circular  curve  round  it,  and  a bend  with  striated  lines. 

2.  An  exceedingly  beautiful  ring  made  of  mother-of-pearl  and  pre- 
cious stones,  containing  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  some  other 
person  unknown.  The  ring  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  pro- 
perty or  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  A very  beautiful  illuminated  MS.,  which  would  appear  to  have  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  famous  antiquary  Martin  Pfolkes.  The  MS. 
was  a book  of  prayers  called  the  Ghappellet  de  Jesus  et  de  la  Vierge 
Marie.  It  contained  among  other  illuminations  a portrait  of  Charles  V., 
or  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  some 
royal  personage,  from  the  Tudor  roses  on  the  binding. 

3Iay  5.  Octavius  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

W.  D.  Haggaed,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  the  following 
interesting  MSS.  to  the  Society’s  library  : — 
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(1.)  An  Account  of  the  Haggard  Collection  of  Medals  now  at  the 
Bank  of  England. 

(2.)  Two  books  of  English  Medals,  translated  from  Van  Loon. 

(3.)  Mr.  Haggard’s  Collection  of  Medals,  each  medal  valued  by  the 
late  Matthew  Young. 

(4.)  A List  and  Description  of  Medals  chiefly  relating  to  the  Pre- 
tender. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  thereupon  voted  to  Mr. 
Haggard  for  his  interesting  donation  ; also  to  W.  C.  Harnett,  Esq.,  for 
the  present  of  a charter  of  James  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  to  Walter 
Lord  Innermeth  and  Margaret  his  spouse. — Dated  July  12,  1481. 

Chaeles  Spence,  Esq.,  exhibited  a licence  of  alienation  for  Thomas 
Sharpham  for  premises  in  Widwill  and  Stokenham  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  pardon  of  alienation  of  same  premises  formerly  made 
without  licence. —Dated  29th  Oct.,  8th  year  of  reign  of  James  I. 

Aijg.  W.  Feanks,  Esq.,  Dir.  S.A.,  exhibited  an  oculist’s  stamp  from 
Ireland — one  of  the  very  few  Roman  remains  found  in  that  country. 

J.  Sheeavin,  Esq.,  exhibited  a lock  stated  to  have  been  found  near 
Shoreditch. 

Chas.  Faulknee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a gun  lock.  It  was  a snap- 
home  or  flint  lock  invented  about  1630,  which  succeeded  the  wheel  lock. 
One  of  exactly  similar  construction  is  figured  in  the  Archceologia^  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  492,  No.  5. 

E.  P.  Shieley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.  A.,  exhibited  two  indulgences  granted 
to  the  Dovvne  family  by  Archbishop  Juxon,  permitting  them  to  eat 
meat  during  Lent.  These  indulgences  Avere  as  late  as  the  years  1660 
and  1661. 

Aethue  Ashpitel,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  a very  ingenious 
attempt  which  he  had  made  to  decipher  an  inscription  on  a bell  at 
Challacombe,  of  which  a rubbing  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev. 
H.  T.Ellacombe,  F.S. A.  Mr.  Black  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  AshpiteTs 
conjecture  was  more  ingenious  than  sound.  He  considered  that  the 
letters  had  been  put  on  in  no  sort  of  order  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Avorkmen  who  stamped  the  bell. 

The  Seceetaet  informed  the  meeting  that  in  compliance  with  orders 
received  from  the  President  he  had  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  waited  at 
Marlborough  House  with  the  Register  of  Fellows,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  signature  therein  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  that  the  said  Register  had  been  there  and  then  signed 
accordingly  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

May  12.  OcTAA^ius  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

Cu.vs.  Faulknee,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  a moneyer's  Aveight,  ap- 
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parently  for  a quarter-angel.  It  bore  on  one  side  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael,  with  the  inscription  ii.s.  ix.n. 

Aethue  Ashpitel,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a bronze  celt  found  at 
Rotherhithe  24  ft.  below  the  surface  ; also,  a dagger  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  four  lines  and  in  old  German  on  the  blade.  This  last  was 
bent.  Mr.  Ashpitel  believed  that  the  curvature  was  intended  to  fit  the 
dagger  to  the  body. 

W.  H.  Black,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  communicated  some  notes  on  the 
Challacombe  bell,  which  he  deciphered  as  follows,  by  transposition  of 
the  letters  and  by  the  change  of  some  of  them  ; — 

YIEGO  MAEIA  OEA  PEO  KOBIS  : 

or  else  oeato,  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  letters.  Mr.  Ashpitel 
in  turn  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Black’s  conjecture  was  more  “ inge- 
nious than  sound.”  Mr.  Ellacombe  has  since  promised  to  send  to  the 
Society  a more  accurate  rubbing  of  the  inscription. 

Augustus  Golusmid,  Esq.,  read  an  extremely  interesting  paper,  “ On 
the  Republic  of  Audorra,”  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

April  27.  Loed  LIouGHTOisr,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Robert  Eerguson,  Esq.,  of  Morton,  Carlisle,  George  Leslie,  Esq.,  of 
Birchfield  Lodge,  Edge  Lane,  near  Liverpool,  and  John  Brighouse, 
Esq.,  of  George- street,  Hanover-square,  were  elected  Associates.  Pre- 
sents to  the  library  were  received  from  Mr.  Eerguson,  Q.C.,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Phipson,  and  Mr.  S.  Bagg  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a fine  example  of  the  Misericorde  found  in 
the  Steel-yard,  w'hich  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
weapon  is  known  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  earliest 
in  the  Meyrick  collection  was  of  the  time  of  Henrv  VI.  Mr.  Gunston 
also  exhibited  a basket-hilted  stiletto  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  found 
in  the  mud  of  the  Elect  river  in  1863. 

Mr.  Gunston  also  produced  a small  oblong  square  piece  of  copper, 
apparently  impressed  with  a bookbinder’s  stamp,  of  about  the  year 
1565.  The  device  is  a helmeted  profile  bust  within  a circle  of  foliage. 
It  was  found  in  Moorfields.  Also  a brass  admission  ticket  to  the 
Physic  Gardens,  Amsterdam,  designed  for  the  members  of  the  Guild 
of  Surgeons  of  that  place,  and  granted  to  P.  Van  Suuran,  whose  name, 
together  with  a skull  and  cross-bones,  are  engraved  on  the  reverse. 
These  tickets  were  cast  very  thick  and  afterwards  sawn  in  half,  to  leave 
a plain  field  for  the  engraver.  Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  also  a brass 
Dutch  tobacco-box  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  engraved  with  a hunt- 
ing-scene and  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  ideographic  manner. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  a beautiful  little  badge  of  St.  Michael  cast  in 
brass.  It  had  probably  been  worn  in  the  cap  of  a Knight  of  the  Order, 
or  of  a pilgrim  to  the.  Archangel’s  Church  in  Normandy.  It  is  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  found  in  Moulton  Park,  Notts. 

IMr.  Baskcomb  exhibited  a portion  of  a scarf  or  neckcloth,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  It 
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is  of  fine  cambric,  beautifully  worked,  and  the  pattern  agrees  with  that 
of  the  embroidery  on  the  shirt  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  two  shirts  worn  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  long  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a heart-shaped  mortuary  locket  of  Charles 
I.,  of  silver,  engraved  with  a cherub’s  head  and  a wounded  heart, 
flanked  by  palm-branches,  emblems  of  martyrdom,  having  initials  of 
the  owner,  A.  G.,  conjectured  to  be  the  Kev.  Arthur  Gifford,  who 
suffered  severely  in  the  Royal  cause,  and  whose  brother,  Colonel  John 
Gifford,  was  a distinguished  soldier  in  the  King’s  arm3^  Mr.  Cuming 
also  produced  impressions  from  a mortuary  signet-ring  with  profile  of 
the  king  and  the  words  boyal  mabtyb.  Mr.  Forman  has  a small  brass 
button  with  profile  of  the  king  circumscribed  boyal  m. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Holland  transmitted  a signet-ring  with  the  arms  and 
cipher  of  Henrietta  Maria,  one  of  the  two  examples  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  regarded  them  as  appertaining 
to  Mary  Stuart  Four  signet-rings  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
Association ; one  belonging  to  Miss  Hartshorne,  that  of  Mr.  Holland, 
another  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  Fielder  ring. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  oval  form  was  used  by  the  Queen  in 
the  King’s  lifetime,  the  lozenge-shaped  during  her  widowhood.  They 
were  employed  as  Queen’s  pledges  for  loan  of  money,  &c. 

Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  a three-quarter  full-sized  portrait  of  Prince 
Rupert  painted  in  oil  upon  paper  spread  on  panel,  measuring  17  in. 
by  11|-.  It  was  purchased  of  an  inmate  of  Lane’s  Almshouses,  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  fall  of  the  spire 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  in  1861,  and  given  in  a report  to  the  Associa- 
tion upon  that  event,  printed  in  the  Journal,  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  some  very  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  subject. 

He  alluded  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  supported  by  the  historians  Hay 
and  Dallaway,  that  the  north-west  tower  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
battered  down  in  1642  by  Sir  W.  Waller,  the  Parliamentarian  general. 
Mr.  Hills  shewed  that  the  destruction  of  the  tower  could  not  have 
taken  place  at  that  time,  but  the  exact  period  of  its  occurrence  was 
left  in  douht.  This  point  he  has  now  been  able  to  clear  up.  The  Rev. 
C.  A.  Swainson,  Canon  of  Chichester,  has  furnished  Mr.  Hills  with 
the  particulars  derivable  from  a MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Haley,  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter-room. 
Dr.  Haley  was  Prebendary  of  Heathfield  in  1704,  Canon  Residentiary 
in  1712,  and  Dean  in  1735.  The  MS.  consists  of  a copy  of  a paper 
written  in  1684,  in  Dr.  Eede’s  handwriting,  being  “An  Account  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  opinion  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  one  of 
the  great  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  (one-third  part  of 
which  from  top  to  bottom  fell  down  about  fifty  years  since),  which 
he  gave  after  he  had  for  about  two  hours  viewed  it  both  without  and 
within,  and  above  and  below,  and  had  also  observed  the  great  want 
of  repairs,  especially  in  the  great  west  tower.”  The  report  bears  the 
date  of  1684,  the  year  in  which  Wren  was  by  letters  patent  made 
comptroller  and  principal  officer  of  the  works  in  the  castle  of  Windsor. 
It  sliews  that  the  tower  .fell  about  the  year  1634.  Sir  Christopher 
actually  proposed  to  clear  away  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  north-west  tower, 
and  also  to  pull  down  the  corresponding  one  in  the  south-west  and 
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shorten  the  nave  by  one  arch,  and  to  substitute  “ a fair  built  west 
end”  of  his  own  design  ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  practised  greater  economy  than  the  architect  advised,  and 
let  it  alone  altogether,  by  which  we  are  still  able  to  look  upon  the 
south-west  tower,  though  condemned  180  years  since.  Other  parti- 
culars are  derived  from  this  MS.  of  much  importance,  and  Mr.  Hills’s 
paper  will  be  forthwith  printed  in  ecctenso  in  the  Journal. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  the  reading  of  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  George  Wareing  Ormerod,  “On  the  Hut 
Circles  of  the  Eastern  Side  of  Dartmoor,”  derived  from  long  and  con- 
tinued examination  and  survey,  difficult  to  explain  without  the  numerous 
and  excellent  plans,  drawings,  &c.,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
It  will  form  a useful  pendant  to  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  papers  on 
Dartmoor,  already  printed  in  the  Journal. 

May  11.  Annual  General  Meeting.  jST.  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Association  was  read,  and  it  appeared  that  during  the  year  1863,  the 
sum  of  545Z.  65.  Zd.  had  been  received,  and  payments  made  of  478^. 
Os.  Id.,  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of  67Z.  bs.  8f?. 
Eifty-six  Associates  had  been  elected,  thirty  had  withdrawn,  and  ten 
had  died.  It  was  proposed  also  to  erase  twelve  Associates  for  non- 
payment of  their  subscriptions.  Not  a single  debt  remained  unpaid. 
The  Congress  held  at  Leeds  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Houghton 
had  been  very  successful,  and  Ipswich  had  been  appointed  for  this  year 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  President, 
to  commence  on  the  8th  of  August  and  to  be  carried  on  to  the  13th 
inclusive. 

Thanks  were  specially  voted  to  the  late  President,  to  the  Treasurer, 
the  Auditors,  the  Officers,  Council,  &c.,  and  a ballot  was  taken  for 
Officers  and  Council  for  1864-5,  when  the  following  were  elected  ; — 

President.— George  Tomline,  M.P.,  E.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart. ; James  Cop- 
land, M.D.,  F.R.S. ; George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ; Nathaniel 
Gould,  F.S.A. ; James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ; George  Yere  Irving, 
F.S.A.  Scot. ; T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ; Sir  J.  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer. — T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S. , F.S.A. 

Secretaries.  — J.  R.  Blanche,  Bouge  Croix \ H.  Syer  Cuming; 
Edward  Roberts,  F S.A. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. — Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A. 

Paleographer. — Clarence  Hopper. 

Curator  and  Librarian. — George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 

Council. — George  G.  Adams ; George  Ade  ; Thomas  Blashill ; W. 
D.  Haggard,  F.S.A.;  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  Gordon  M. 
Hills;  Lord  Houghton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  ; Thomas  W.  King,  F.S.A., 
York  Herald;  John  Lee,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  Edward  Levien, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  ; William  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  ; Thomas  Page,  C.E. ; 
Richard  N.  Philipps,  F.S.A.;  J.  W.  Previte ; Samuel  R.  Solly,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ; J.  W.  Walton;  C.  F.  Whiting. 

Auditors. — Robert  Hannah  ; William  Yewd. 
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The  obituary  notices  of  members  deceased  during  the  year  were 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  (May  25).  The  sheets  of  the 
forthcoming  part  of  the  Collectanea  ArcTiceologica  and  twenty  plates 
in  illustration  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  upon  thanks  being 
voted  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  adjourned. 

EOYAL  mSTITMTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

April  18.  Me.  Thomas  L.  Dohaldsoh,  President,  in  the  chair. 

In  reference  to  the  description  of  the  series  of  working  drawings  of 
the  new  Opera  House  now  building  at  Paris,  given  by  the  President  at 
the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  C.F.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  stated  that  a sheet 
of  illustrations  of  the  principal  drawings  had  been  prepared  to  accom- 
pany that  paper  in  the  Transactions,  permission  having  been  given  by 
M.Yogue  to  copy  those  drawings,  which  had  hitherto  been  unpublished. 

The  Chevalier  Da  Silva,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Portuguese 
Architects,  was  by  the  unanimous  show  of  hands  of  the  meeting  elected 
an  honorary  and  corresponding  member. 

Among  the  deaths  of  members  announced,  was  that  of  M.  Louis 
Roelandt,  of  Ghent,  of  whom  the  President  spoke  as  having  embellished 
that  city  with  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  architect  of  the  large  church 
in  the  Byzantine  style  a little  distance  from  the  gates  of  Brussels.  He 
had  been  put  in  nomination  for  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability on  another  occasion  his  merits  would  have  been  better  con- 
sidered. He  held  high  honour  in  Belgium,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Academies  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture in  that  of  Ghent.  The  Hon.  Sec.  having  read  the  translation  of 
a letter  received  from  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  of  Paris,  to  whom  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  had  been  awarded,  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  the  high 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  the  President  said  he  could  not  forbear 
alluding  to  the  class  of  study  to  which  M.  YioHet-le-Duc  had  devoted 
so  much  of  his  time,  talents,  and  researches.  That  gentleman  set  him- 
self to  work  to  prove  that  medievalism  possessed  vitality  sufficient  to 
resume  the  influence  over  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it 
exercised  over  them  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth,  and  had  both  by 
his  pen  and  pencil  given  a definite  meaning  to  that  which  hitherto 
seemed  obscure.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  had  been  eminently  successful  in 
illustrating  the  various  appliances  and  resources  which  made  the  fortifi- 
cations of  cities  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
fierce  wars  which  were  waged  between  the  barons  and  neighbouring 
chiefs,  and  sometimes  with  the  sovereign  himself.  How  many  of  these 
castles,  forts,  and  strongholds  they  saw  dismantled  and  in  ruins  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  ! how  many 
older  city  walls  did  they  behold  crumbling  away,  or  being  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  modern  improvements,  as  at  York  ! This  fruitful  subject 
M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  had  followed  up  with  painstaking  research,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  it  had  exhibited  a taste  and  erudition  which  entitled 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  correct  exposition  of  the 
science  of  war  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  It 
might  truly  be  said  that  the  researches  of  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  had  largely 
contributed  towards  clearing  away  the  mists  that  had  hitherto  prevented 
them  from  appreciating  in  all  their  fulness  the  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  having  restored  some  of  the  noblest  monu- 
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ments  of  mediaeval  taste  in  Paris,  as  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  Notre 
Dame,  they  might  feel  assured  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  endow  his 
country  with  new  monuments  of  his  taste  and  skill,  original  emanations 
of  his  owm  genius  and  the  fruit  of  his  severe  studies.  The  medal  which 
had  been  awarded  him  would  serve  to  remind  him  that  he  had  friends 
and  admirers  in  this  Institute,  who  wmuld  take  a deep  interest  in  his 
success,  and  eagerly  acquaint  themselves  with  whatever  new  fruits  he 
might  produce  by  his  pencil  or  his  pen.  The  medals  and  other  prizes 
awarded  at  the  special  meeting  on  March  7,  as  already  published, 
were  then  presented  by  the  President.  The  following  paper  was  then 
read,  “ Some  Eemarks  upon  the  Works  of  the  Early  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tects, Gundulph,  Flambard,  William  of  Sens,  and  others,”  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Perrey,  P.S.A.,  Bellow  ; who  at  the  outset  of  his  paper  proceeded 
to  shew  that  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mediaeval  styles,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  rested  upon  the  most  slender  traditions. 
Not  only  the  masters  of  the  style,  but  the  names  of  the  builders  of  many 
of  our  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices,  w'ere  totally  unknown,  and  in  but 
few  instances  were  there  reliable  records  even  of  the  founders  of  those 
structures.  A skilful  process  of  examination  might,  how'ever,  enable 
them  to  discover  who  w^ere  the  builders  of  many  of  our  churches  by  the 
similarity  of  style  and  work  which  was  found  in  them.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  continent,  where  they  were 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  minor  churches  to  the  cathedral 
church,  shewing  such  a remarkable  similarity,  that  having  discovered 
the  architect  of  the  principal  building  there  was  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
the  authorship  of  the  others  to  the  same  man.  Mr.  Ferrey  then  entered 
upon  an  able  review  of  the  works  of  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh  century ; also  those  of  Bishop  Ralph  Flam- 
bard at  Christ  Church,  Hants.,  and  Durham  (the  similarity  of  style  in 
each  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  same 
architect),  and  William  of  Sens  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 


iMay  2.  At  the  annual  general  meeting,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  DoisrALDSOisr, 
the  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to 
have  been  duly  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President. — Mr.  Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  re-elected. 

Vice-T residents. — Messrs.  E.  Christian,  re-elected;  C.  C.  Nelson  and  P.  E. 
Street,  elected. 

Honorary  Secretaries.  — Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon  and  Charles  P.  Hayward, 
re-elected. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreiqn  Correspondence. — Mr.  Charles  Charnock  Nelson, 
F.S.A.,  re-elected. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — Messrs.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  Benjamin  Ferrey, 
J.  H.  Hiikewill,  O.  Hansard,  H.  Jones,  G.  J.  J.  Mair,  re-elected ; W.  A.  Boulnois, 
R.  Brandon,  G.  I’Anson,  S.  S.  Teulon,  elected;  Messrs.  R.  K.  Penson  of  Kidwelly, 
South  Wales,  J.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Birmingham,  Fellows,  were  also  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Council. 

Treasurer. — Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 

Honorary  Solicitor. — Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

Auditors. — Wyatt  Papwoith,  Fellow ; T.  M.  Rickman,  Associate. 

The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  read,  and  with  some  few 
alterations  adopted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  office-bearers  of  last 
year  was  agreed  to. 
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May  16.  Mr.  Ewan  Cheisttan,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  announced  that  the  competition 
for  the  prize  of  25  guineas,  offered  by  Dr.  Gr.  Bailey  Denton  through 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  best  designs  for  agricultural  cottages,  had 
been  decided.  Upon  the  application  of  the  Society  to  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  he  (Mr.  Hayward)  was  appointed  to  act  as  one  of 
the  judges  in  conjunction  with  a builder  and  a land-surveyor.  The 
adjudication  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal, 
which  was  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Institute. 

Among  the  donations  announced  was  a very  valuable  one  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Nelson,  Vice-President  and  Hon.  Sec.  for  For.  Corr.,  consisting 
of  the  third  part  of  the  “ Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  large  folio. 

The  Eev.  Edward  L.  Cutts  read  a paper,  On  some  Examples  of 
Mural  Painting,”  in  which  a very  interesting  account  was  given  of 
discoveries,  by  the  author,  of  ancient  paintings  and  the  general  style 
of  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  old  church  of  Little  Coggeshall  in 
Essex,  revealed  beneath  several  refacing  coats  of  whitewash,  as  also 
those  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  structure  of  Great  Coggeshall, 
in  the  same  county.  The  pictorial  decorations  of  the  walls  between 
the  windows  and  panels  of  the  latter,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  histories 
of  the  Nativity  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  interspersed  with  figures 
of  saints,  &c.,  whilst  the  scroll-work  ornamentation  of  other  parts  of 
the  edifice  exhibited  great  beauty  both  in  colour  and  design.  Other 
illustrations  were  given  of  the  decorations  of  Headington  Church, 
Oxfordshire,  and  that  of  Whiston,  a small  Norman  structure  in  Suffolk. 
Tracings  and  photographs  of  some  of  these  paintings  were  exhibited  in 
illustration  of  the  paper,  the  reading  of  which  was  followed  by  a brief 
but  lively  discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  George  E.  Street,  Mr. 
R.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  William  White,  took  part.  The  second  paper  read 
was  by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  (Fellow),  “An  Account  of  the  Repairs  of 
the  Temple  Church,  London,”  which  in  the  absence  of  the  author  was 
read  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec. 

NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Ayril  21.  W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  Davidson,  Esq.,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  two  ancient  British  coins,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Kent;  the  one  of  Tinc[ommius]  similar  to  Evans,  PI.  i.  No.  12, 
but  without  the  nv — the  other  of  Tasciovanus  struck  among  the  Segon- 
tiaci,  and  of  the  type  Evans,  PI.  viii.  No.  11. 

Mr.  Williams  exhibited  five  short-cross  pennies  of  Henry  II.  or  III., 
found  last  autumn  in  a field  near  Enfield,  in  company  with  a number  of 
other  coins  of  the  same  class  which  had  been  buried  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vessel,  of  which  a fragment  was  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Webster  exhibited  two  silver  coins  of  Gelas,  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  Sicilian  and  other  Greek  coins  were  struck. 
The  metal  in  this  case  had  evidently  been  cast  in  a spherical  or  spheroidal 
shape  in  a mould,  and  then  struck  either  while  hot  or  after  having  been 
subsequently  heated.  Not  only  was  the  line  shewing  the  joint  of  the 
mould  in  which  the  blanks  had  been  cast  apparent,  but  there  were  also 
portions  of  the  runner  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  coins. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen  exhibited  a coin  of  Maximus,  of  second 
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brass,  but  plated  at  the  period,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
silver.  It  was  found  at  Colchester. 

Mr.  Fairholt  exhibited  a specimen  of  the  copper  coinage  struck  during 
the  occupation  of  Rome  under  Garibaldi.  The  obverse  bears  a well- 
executed  design,  representing  the  Roman  eagle  standing  on  the  fasces, 
surrounded  by  an  oaken  garland — the  artist's  initials,  n.  c.  (Niccolo  Cer- 
bara),  beneath.  The  legend  is  bio.e.popolo.  In  the  exergue  the  letter  k. 
The  reverse  has,  within  a beaded  border,  the  words  eeptjbblica  eomana, 
and  the  date  1849.  The  value  of  the  coin,  “3  baiocchi,”  is  expressed 
in  large  letters  in  the  centre.  But  few  of  these  coins  were  struck 
for  necessary  use,  and  the  issue  was  restricted  to  pieces  of  1,  2,  and 
3 baiocchi.  They  were,  of  course,  rigidly  suppressed  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Madden  exhibited  a second-brass  coin  of  Titus,  apparently  struck 
in  Samaria  or  Judsea.  On  the  obverse  is  the  legend  AYTOKPA.  TITOS 
KAISAP  SEB.,  with  the  laureate  head  of  Titus  to  the  right.  The  legend 

on  the  reverse  appears  to  be  EIII  M.  SAAOYIAHNO the  device 

being  a palm-tree,  with  a cuirass  beneath  it  on  the  left  and  a shield  on 
the  right.  The  name  M.  Salvidienus  is  given  by  Mionnet  (Supplement,  v. 
p.  2)  as  that  of  a Proconsul  occurring  on  a coin  of  Domitian  struck  in 
Bithynia.  The  complete  legend  should  apparently  be  EIII  M.  2AAOYI- 
AHNOY  IIPOKAOY  ANOYIIAT.,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a person 
in  history,  though  a Salvidienus  Orfitus  was  banished  by  Dorhitian  for 
perjury.  The  coin  belonged  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  since  presented  it 
to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a communication  from  Mr.  W.  Douglas  relative  to 
a find  of  coins  at  Kinghorn,  Scotland.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  pennies 
of  the  first  Edwards,  but  there  were  also  a few  Irish  and  Scotch  coins 
in  the  hoard,  which  was  contained  in  a large  jug  of  livid  grey  clay, 
covered  with  a yellow  glaze.  The  coins  are  now  dispersed.  Some 
pertinent  remarks  were  made  on  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
“ Treasure-trove.” 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  sent  for  exhibition  photographs  of  some  gold 
ornaments  lately  found  in  company  with  some  Gaulish  coins  at  Frasnes, 
in  Belgium,  as  described  in  the  Revue  de  la  Numismatique  Beige.,  1864, 
p.  140.  Mr.  Evans  communicated  some  remarks  upon  the  discovery, 
which  is  of  great  interest  as  tending  to  fix  the  date  of  a class  of  an- 
tiquities to  which  Mr.  Franks  in  the  Norm  Ferales  has  given  the  name 
of  “ late  Celtic.”  The  ornaments  consisted  of  three  objects,  of  which 
the  principal  was  a tore  about  8 in.  across,  and  formed  of  a tube  of  thin 
gold  about  1^  in.  in  diameter  filled  with  hard  cement,  with  an  iron  rod 
in  the  centre.  Though  apparently  a continuous  ring,  it  was  made  to 
resemble  a penannular  tore,  with  flattened  knobs  at  the  ends,  near 
which  are  scroll-like  repousse  ornaments  in  high  relief  and  of  beautiful 
design.  The  other  two  ornaments  were  a bracelet  and  large  ring,  with 
analogous  though  different  ornamentation.  With  them  had  been  found 
about  eighty  Gaulish  coins  in  gold,  all  with  the  plain  and  convex  ob- 
verse, and  a rude  horse  on  the  concave  reverse,  like  Ruding,  Bl.  i. 
No.  1.  This  class  of  coins  is  of  common  occurrence,  not  only  in  Belgic 
Gaul  but  in  Britain,  and  Mr.  Evans  shewed  reasons  for  assigning  them 
to  a period  extending  probably  over  the  earlier  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Aquilla  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  communicated  a paper  on  the  type  of  the 
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first  Anglo-Irish  coinage.  The  coins  to  which  this  paper  principally 
referred  are  the  halfpennies  of  John,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a head  full- 
faced,  with  a diadem  or  crown  of  pearls,  and  the  legend  iohannes  dom. 
The  full  face  on  these  coins  fills  the  entire  space  within  the  inner  circle, 
and  has  much  the  appearance  of  “ the  sun  ” on  the  signboard  of  an  inn. 
Simon  and  others  believed  that  the  head  thus  represented  was  that  of 
John,  but  Mr.  Haigh  in  1839  made  a communication  to  the  “ Numis- 
matic Chronicle,”  in  which  after  pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  the 
head  to  that  on  some  Monnaies  des  JEveques,  &c.,  infers  that  the  head 
is  intended  either  for  the  moon  or  morning  star,  and  typical  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  since  as  the  moon  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  reflects  his 
light  and  testifies  to  his  existence,  so  it  was  said  of  St.  John  that  he 
“ was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light while  the  morning  star  was  also 
considered  typical  of  the  Baptist,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  forerunner  of 
“The  Sun  of  Righteousness.”  In  1844  Mr.  Roach  Smith  exhibited 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a fibula  or  brooch  of  lead  bearing  in  the 
centre  a similar  face,  around  which  was  the  legend  •J*  ecce  : sigistvm  : 
EACiEi : BEATi  : lOHis  : BAPTISTE  : from  which  Mr.  Akerman  (^Archceo- 
logia,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  468)  concluded  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  the  full  face  on  the  half-penny  of  John  is  intended  to  represent  that 
of  the  Baptist.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  after  referring  to  various  pilgrim  signs 
bearing  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Amiens,  proceeds  tp  describe 
a unique  coin  of  John  found  in  1858,  with  the  remarkable  coins  of  John 
de  Curcy,  on  which,  instead  of  the  ordinary  legend,  the  words  capvt 
lOHAXxis  surround  the  full  face,  thus  proving,  almost  beyond  a question, 
that  the  head  represented  is  that  of  the  Saint,  and  not  of  John,  Lord 
of  Ireland.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  inasmuch  as  John,  during  his 
father’s  lifetime,  was  precluded  from  placing  his  own  head  upon  his 
coins,  the  representation  of  the  Saint  whose  name  he  bore  was  adopted 
in  its  stead.  The  paper  concluded  with  a number  of  extracts  proving 
the  honour  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  held  in  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  communicated  a notice  of  a coin 
which  he  ascribed  to  Elusa  in  Palestine,  a city  of  which  he  gave  an  in- 
teresting account.  The  legend  on  the  coin  is,  however,  unfortunately 
indistinct,  so  that  the  attribution  requires  further  corroboration. 


CORK  CIJVIERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  6.  Richaed  Caulfield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Society  copies  of  some  documents 
from  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  are  of  much  interest  as  throwing 
light  on  the  state  of  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  first  two  shew  that  Cork  was  a well- 
frequented  haven,  but  that  it  was,  occasionally  at  least,  visited  by  ship- 
men  who  were  nearly  as  much  of  the  pirate  as  the  trader.  The  Mayor 
of  Cork  writes  thus  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Edward  Bellingham : — 

“After  my  humble  duty  premised  unto  your  right  honourable  good  Lord- 
ship  it  may  please  the  same  to  be  advertised  that  here  arrived  on  Christmas-day 
in  our  haven  one  Tamsin  and  llichard  Stephenson  (that  was  heretofore  under  Mr. 
Ilobcrt  Sentleger,  Constable  of  Dungarvan)  with  a ship  of  four  score  touns  or  more 
laden  with  wines,  sugar,  figgs,  amoiigst  other  things  that  I do  not  know,  which 
there  lading  they  have  taken,  as  I am  informed,  on  the  coast  of  Spain ; but 
there  are  certain  Portingales  aboard  then,  who  have  sent  me  .word,  if  I should  buy 
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their  wines,  that  I should  have  a tun  for  V.  or  VI.  pounds,  and  have  desired 
a safe  conduct  for  them  and  their  men  to  come  to  our  city,  which  T,  with  my 
brethren,  thought  good  to  grant,  for  that  it  is  bruted  here  that  all  vintners  and 
Tamsin  by  name  hath  a general  pardon  to  come  and  serve  the  King  our  Master, 
and  also  lest  they  should  take  certain  of  our  neighbours  which  are  as  yet  beyond 
the  sea,  in  case  we  should  refuse  them.  I thought  good  to  relate  the  same  unto 
your  good  Lordship,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  pleasure,  by  this  bearer, 
whether  I should  restrain  their  liberties,  apprehend  them,  or  buy  and  sell  with 
them  concerning  their  wines  and  wares ; and  your  will  known,  I will  accomplish 
the  same  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  &c.  From  Corcke  this  Saturday  in  Christmas 
tide  the  29  Dec.,  1548.  Your  good  lordship’s  most  humble  to  command,  Robert 
Myagh,  Mayor.” 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  to  the  answer 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  : — 

“ Right  honourable  and  singular  good  lord,  we  have  received  your  loving  an- 
swer, made  unto  our  Mayor’s  letter  lately  directed  unto  yon.  Of  truth  the  said 
Tamsin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  our  haven  xii.  miles  herehence,  where  all  the 
country  is  adjoining  thereunto,  and  certain  of  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Dungarvan,  and 
Waterford,  resorteth  unto  them,  buying  and  selling  with  them.  We  have  the 
name  and  they  the  profits,  which  we  cannot  lett  by  any  power  we  have,  and  in 
times  past  certain  of  our  neighbours  have  had  goods  of  them,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  restore  by  divers  inquisitions  made  here  by  Shadwell,  the  Lord  Admiral’s 
servant,  and  the  King’s  commandments  directed  unto  us,  which  doth  cause  us  not 
to  buy  or  sell  with  them,  fearing  we  should  be  so  handled,  and  such  goods  as  they 
had,  they  uttred  the  same  to  the  aforesaid  persons  before  your  answer  came  to 
our  hands ; and  this  present  time  one  Richard  Cole  and  Frownard  arrived  in  the 
same  place  of  our  haven  where  Tamsin  is  at  anchor,  having  much  spices  and  other 
wares,  as  knoweth  God,  who  have  you  in  his  tender  tuition  and  send  your  victory 
on  your  enemies.  From  Corcke  the  X.  Jan.,  1549.  Your  faithful  and  loving  sub- 
jects, the  Mayor  and  Counsel  of  Cork.” 

The  Earl  of  Desmond  writing  from  Youghal  to  Queen  Mary,  Oct. 
13,  1557,  thus  laments  the  dissolution  of  a famous  abbey  at  Cork  : — 

“After  my  humble  duty  premised  unto  your  moOT  excellent  Majestie  as  apper- 
taineth.  Albeit  I am  lothe  to  encumber  the  same  with  sundry  suits,  yet  in  godly 
matters  that  should  both  sound  to  the  edification  of  Christ’s  religion,  and  would  do 
much  good  amongst  your  Grace’s  poor  savage  people,  that  knoweth  not  decently 
where  to  be  buried  by  occasion  of  such  dissolved  houses,  that  in  time  past  were 
wont  to  receive  their  burial  there.  I thought  good  upon  earnest  mention  made 
upon  all  the  order  of  Friars  preachers  here  within  this  realm,  I could  no  less  than 
to  bemoane  unto  your  Grace  that  it  would  please  the  same  at  this  my  contempla- 
tion to  direct  your  Grace’s  favourable  letters  to  one  John  Browne  and  Edmond 
Gowle,  of  your  Grace’s  city  here  of  Corcke,  merchants,  who  hath  purchased  the 
late  dissolved  house  of  that  Order  adjoining  to  the  walls  of  Corcke,  where  a great 
part  of  all  the  gentlemen  and  lords  hereabouts  have  their  monuments,  that  it 
would  please  them  at  your  Grace’s  request,  which  thing,  as  I suppose,  they  will 
not  deny,  seeing  the  same  house  is  not  yet  defaced  nor  plucked  down,  to  restore  it 
to  the  same  order  again.  Whereof  this  bearer,  being  Governor,  may,  through  his 
good  and  virtuous  living,  do  much  good  among  the  same  people,  and  whatever  it 
be  that  is  behind,  with  them  not  yet  received,  of  the  profits  of  the  premises,  to  the 
full  contentation  of  their  purchase,  I shall,  God  willing,  see  them  fully  satisfied  and 
paid,”  &c. 

The  dissolved  house  here  alluded  to  was  the  Franciscan  Abbey, 
which  occupied  the  ground  on  which  Wise’s  distillery  now  stands. 
The  cemetery  extended  over  the  present  North  Mall  and  the  ground 
on  which  the  houses  stand.  On  opening  the  road  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  new  water-pipes  a few  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  human 
remains  were  thrown  up  by  the  workmen.  The  skeletons  were  lying 
in  situ  as  interred,  and  had  never  before  been  disturbed.  Between  the 
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abbey  and  North  Bridge  stood  St.  Catherine’s  Church.  Although  its 
locality  is  a matter  of  controversy,  Mr.  Caulfield  has  little  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  ruins  which  existed  about  thirty  years  ago  near  where 
North  Abbey-square  now  stands  were  those  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church 
and  no  other.  The  following  inquisition  from  the  ancient  Council 
Book  of  the  Cork  Corporation  will  help  to  decide  the  question 

“22nd  August,  1629.  Your  issue  is  to  enquire  and  try  the  difference  of  the 
ineares  and  hounds  betwixt  Thomas  Sarsfield,  Gent.,  and  Sir  Jphn  Fitz  Edmond 
Gerrald,  Knt.,  of  the  lands  without  the  North  Gate,  near  St.  Catherine’s  Church 
on  the  west.  We  find  and  present  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Thomas,  his 
tenants,  &c.,  to  erect  his  or  their  building  upon  the  said  Thomas’s  land  on  the  east 
within  seven  square  feet  of  the  pinnacle  of  St,  Catherine’s  Church  on  the  west, 
which  seven  feet  is  to  be  void  and  unbuilt,  as  well  for  the  light  of  the  said  church 
as  for  a lane  for  the  said  Thomas  and  his  assignees  dwelling  upon  the  land  on 
the  east.” 

This  lane  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  passage  now  leading 
to  the  rock  steps,  called  Abbot’s-lane.  Bishop  Downes,  who  wrote 
May,  1700,  says, — 

“ St.  Francis  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lee  in  the  north  suburbs  of  Cork. 
The  site  of  it  contains  a few  gardens  on  the  side  of  the  hill  near  the  abbey.  It  is 
the  estate  of  the  Lord  Orrery,  before  the  late  troubles  held  and  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  Thomas  Cooke  and  others.  In  King  James’s  time  a new  chapel  was  built 
by  the  Friars  on  part  of  the  abbey,  but  not  where  the  former  chapel  stood, 
some  Friars  living  there.  In  the  time  of  the  siege  the  abbey  with  the  rest  of  the 
suburbs  was  burnt.  A good  strong  steeple  remains  standing.  The  chapel  that 
was  lately  built,  having  been  burnt  with  the  abbey,  was  repaired  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
a merchant,  and  now  used  by  him  as  a warehouse 

The  grandmother  of  Mr.  John  Humphreys,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  saw  King  James  II.  leaning  on  two  friars,  passing  through 
the  North  Main-street  to  attend  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  abbey. 

The  last  document  proceed  was  an  extract  from  a letter  of  Sir  John 
Perrot  to  Lord  Burghley ; it  shews  that  if  Sir  John  could  not  keep  the 
whole  of  Ireland  in  order,  it  was  not  for  want  of  severe  measures.  After 
stating  that  the  province  is  “ very  quiet,”  and  wishing  that  all  parts  of 
the  realm  were  no  worse,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

“ I am  presently  keeping  sessions  in  this  city,  at  the  w’hich  great  appearance 
hath  been  from  all  parts  of  my  rule,  and  have  executed  this  time  for  treasons  and 
felonies  about  three-score  persons,  &c.  Amongst  the  rest  of  my  doings  here,  I 
have  caused  all  this  Irishry  within  this  province  to  forego  their  glybes,  and  have 
waded  into  a farther  danger,  as  in  banishing  all  the  great  rowles  from  the  wearing 
of  ladies,  gentlewomen,  towneswomen,  and  others  in  all  places,  by  which  means  I am 
assured  to  have  no  wife  in  these  parts,  and  for  England,  when  I come  back,  I look 
there  to  have  none,  for  all  my  gains  here  is  for  every  white  hair  that  I brought 
over  with  me,  sixty  and  a thin  purse.  How  great  soever  the  report  went  of  things 
that  came  to  my  hands  by  the  Marcellyan  ship,  if  it  shall  please  her  Majesty  to 
have  continuance  of  this  state,  I desire  your  lordship  to  procure  the  speedy  sending 
of  the  Chief  Justice  hither.  From  Corcke  the  XVIII.  June,  1573.  Your  lord- 
ship’s most  assured,  J.  Perot.” 

Capt.  Tooker,  J.P.,  exhibited  a large  wooden  vessel  cut  out  of 
a solid  block  of  oak,  furnished  with  handles,  &c.,  which  was  found  after 
the  moving  of  the  bog  of  Derveenamona,  near  Kanturk,  in  1840,  and 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Several  acres  of 
the  bog  rose  in  the  form  of  a huge  bubble,  and  suddenly  burst,  carrying 
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before  it  trees  and  every  thing  that  opposed  its  course.  Taking  an 
easterly  direction,  it  flowed  down  a narrow  valley  three  miles  long  into 
the  river  Allan,  wliich  is  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  Blackwater, 
completely  destroying  all  vegetation  in  its  course.  Boiling  still  forward 
it  eventually  discharged  itself  into  the  water  of  the  river,  where  huge 
masses  of  bog  peat  were  to  be  seen  floating  about  for  several  weeks, 
discolouring  the  water  and  killing  immense  quantities  of  fish.  This 
vessel  when  discovered  contained  butter,  but  reduced  to  a substance  re- 
sembling adipocere  ; a piece  of  the  butter  was  also  exhibited.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  bog  was  discharged,  and  presented  at  the  depth 
of  18  ft.  a hard  bottom  of  red  shingles. 

Mr.  A.  Lunham  gave  an  account  of  a tour  w'hich  he  lately  made 
through  Italy,  and  exhibited  several  beautifully  executed  photographs 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  remains  of  Rome,  Tlorence,  Pisa,  &c. 

Mr.  Robert  Day,  jun.,  exhibited  a fine  specimen  of  bog  cheese,  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  Sin.  thick,  and  w’^eighing  about  10  lbs.,  which  was 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  8 ft.  below  the  surface,  in  a plot 
of  bog  at  Magherabeg,  Shane  Castle,  co.  Antrim.  Also  a piece  of  bog 
butter,  having  part  of  the  churn  or  timber  vessel  which  contained  it 
still  adhering  to  the  sides.  This  was  found  in  a turf  bog  at  Carrigs, 
near  Ballymena.  Scarcely  a year  passes  but  some  such  specimens  are 
found  in  the  Irish  peat  bogs.  These  may  have  been  placed  there 
either  for  security,  or,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  the  butter  or  cheese.  As  a rule,  bog  butter  is  always  found  in 
wooden  vessels,  while  the  cheese  is  got  in  cakes,  and  has  often  the 
mark  of  the  cloth  in  which  it  was  wrapped  still  remaining  on  the 
surface.  Mr.  Day  also  shewed  an  ancient  drinking-cup,  or  “ mether,” 
made  out  of  the  solid  piece,  square  at  the  top  and  round  at  bottom, 
with  four  handles,  the  continuation  of  which  formed  supports.  This 
is  in  fine  preservation  and  of  scarce  type,  and  was  found  in  a bog  near 
Cookstown,  CO.  Tyrone.  A very  beautiful  glass  ornament,  found  near 
Newtown  Limavaddy,  was  also  shewn.  It  is  dark  blue  with  a raised 
enamelled  scroll  ornament  of  a lighter  colour,  pierced  with  two  holes 
for  a double  cord,  and  is  unique. 

GLASGOW  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Feh,  15.  A general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Religious  Institution 
rooms,  Glasgow,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cosmo  Innes  as  an  honorary  member,  the  President  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Geological  Bearings  of  the  Question  as  to  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Human  Race,”  which  was  as  follows : — 

“ My  present  purpose  regards  a question  which  it  is  the  object  of  archaeology 
not  less  than  geology  to  elucidate,  namely.  How  long  has  man  been  an  inhabitant 
of  this  world  ? Hitherto,  in  that  voluminous  history  of  the  earth  which  geology 
unfolds,  that  of  the  human  race  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  not  more  than  the 
last  chapter  of  the  last  volume,  or,  rather,  the  last  page  of  the  last  chapter.  Has 
this  portion  of  geological  history  been  extended  by  the  late  researches  into  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  what  is  the  extent  ? 

“Now  I think  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  to  a certain  extent  it  has,  that 
w'e  can  synchronise  the  human  race  with  the  remains  of  animals  that  are  now  un- 
known to  exist,  and  which  we  may  safely  conclude  are  extinct;  this,  however. 
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proves  no  more  than  that  the  period  of  their  extinction  is  less  remote  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed,  hut  throws  no  additional  light  on  the  absolute  lapse  of 
time  which  has  intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  historic  period. 
One  of  these  extinct  species,  the  Irish  elk,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  was 
co-existent  with  man ; the  other,  the  dodo,  we  know^  existed  within  the  last  four 
centuries.  In  Great  Britain,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and  bustard  have  be- 
come extinct  during  the  human  period,  and  other  species  are  to  all  appearance 
w’earing  out ; and  in  any  case,  however  remote  the  period  when  the  elk  and  otlier 
animals  which  we  have  reason  to  suiipose  lived  during  the  human  period,  they  all 
belong  to  the  most  modern  geological  epoch.  We  must  also  remember  that  geolo- 
gical changes,  such  as  those  I am  about  to  mention,  necessarily  produce  geogra- 
phical changes  which  must  influence  the  fauna  of  the  countries  which  have  been 
subjected  to  them.  When  at  Malta,  I procured  from  a Malrese  geologist — Mr. 
St.  George — the  fang  of  a molar  tooth  of  an  elephant,  w'hich  he  found  attached  by 
stalagmite  to  a rock  in  the  island  of  Gozo.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  so  small 
an  island  could  not  have  afibrded  sustenance  to  a race  of  elephants.  It  must,  to 
have  done  so,  formed  part  of  a larger  country,  but  we  have  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  evidence  that  the  Maltese  group  has  during  the  human  period  formed 
part  of  a more  extensive  region.  The  island  is  composed  of  flat  beds  of  soft  tertiary 
rock,  which  is  traversed  by  wheel  tracks  more  than  a foot  deep,  that  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  towns  or  villages  of  the  island,  and  about  which  there  is 
no  tradition.  These  tracks  pass  under  the  sea  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  in  the 
clearest  w'eather,  and  reappear  in  the  adjoining  islands  of  Gozo  and  Filfolo ; the 
latter  a rocky  islet  surrounded  by  mural  precipices,  whilst  the  south  side  of  Malta, 
which  is  also  ‘ iron  bound,’  that  is,  girt  with  mural  precipices,  lies  opposite  to  it 
at  the  distance  of  about  a mile.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  during  the 
human  period  geographical  changes,  the  result  of  geological  changes,  have  taken 
place  w’hich  must  have  affected  the  fauna. 

“ Ancient  discoveries  shew  that  the  remains  of  cave  animals  occur  in  Malta, 
and  should  human  remains  be  found  associated  wdth  them,  we  see  in  the  changes 
which  we  know  to  belong  to  the  human  period  sufficient  cause  for  their  having 
become  extinct. 

“ Of  late  years  human  remains,  or  at  least  works  of  art,  have  been  found  embedded 
in  gravel,  under  circumstances  which  I think  prove  that  they  are  older  than  the 
beds  which  contain  them.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  are  fictitious,  but  still  I think 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  w'arrant  the  admission  that  works  of  art  have  been 
found  in  beds  of  gravel  which  in  their  present  position  are  no  longer  subject  to 
geological  changes,  and  therefore  of  greater  age. 

“ It  will  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  members,  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  I exhibited  twm  extremely  interesting  relics  of  the  stone  period,  one 
of  them  a highly  polished  celt,  or  stone  hatchet,  found  in  one  of  the  Glasgow 
canoes,  the  other  an  unfinished  ornament  of  cannel  coal,  which  was  found  in  undis- 
turbed gravel,  according  to  the  account  of  the  person  who  found  it,  fifty  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Inferences  drawn  from  the  observations  of  others  are 
of  little  value : I am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  gravel  beds  were  marine,  and 
although  the  height  at  which  the  object  in  question  was  said  to  be  found  is  pro- 
bably not  very  exact,  w’e  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  inferring  no  doubt  a change  of  the  sea  level  of  at  least  fifty  feet.  To 
shew  that  such  changes  imply  no  very  remote  antiquity,  I will  now  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  meeting  read  an  extract  from  a paper  of  mine  to  prove  that  much 
greater  changes  than  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question  have 
taken  place  within  the  historical  era. 

“ I do  so  with  less  scruple  because  I arrive  at  my  conclusions  from  principles 
that  are  quite  as  archaeological  as  they  are  geological : — 

“ ‘ The  phenomenon  of  submerged  forests  is  now'here  more  largely  developed 
than  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  great 
rise  of  tide,  amounting  in  some  places  to  nearly  fifty  leet,  and  the  flatness  of  the 
shores  over  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  in  some  places  not  less  than  seven  miles 
aflbrd  opportunities  for  observation  probably  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

“ ‘ The  chief  peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  forest  are,  first, — 

“ ‘ The  freshness  of  the  wood.  When  exposed,  the  wood  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  submerged  forests  in  respect  of  decay.  Such  was  the  case  with  what 
I observed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Owen,  in  Jersey,  but  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  who  lives 
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in  that  neighbonrhood,  shewed  me  the  stem  of  an  oak  which  had  been  laid  hare  by 
a heavy  gale,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  a communication  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey,  he  thus  describes  it : — “After  the  gale,  which 
had  greatly  denuded  tlie  sands,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  stem  of  one  of 
these  ancient  oaks.  The  trunk  stood  four  feet  above  the  peaty  soil  in  which  it  was 
firmly  rooted;  its  diameter  was  about  three  feet.  ...  It  was  still  heart  of  oak.” 

“ ‘ I observed  at  low  water  on  the  shore  between  Granville  and  Avranches, 
stems  of  oak  in  the  attitude  of  growth  in  a similar  state  of  preservation,  and  in  the 
same  locality  the  stem  of  a large  tree  standing  upright.  Being  surrounded  by 
water  I could  not  approach  it  sufficiently  near  to  ascertain  the  species,  but  it  is 
known  to  form  part  of  the  original  forest. 

“ ‘ According  to  the  Abbe  Manet,  these  ancient  stems  are  locally  termed  coerons, 
and  in  some  places  canaillons.  The  wood  is  used  for  economical  purposes,  such  as 
beams  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  furniture,  in  which  its  hardness  and  dark  colour  give 
it  the  polish  of  ebony,  and  for  espaliers,  “ qui  resistent  long  temps  aux  injures  de 
Tai  et  qui  portent  avec  aux  leur  peinture.” — (p.  63.) 

“ ‘ The  next  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  these  forests  is,  that  they  contain  the 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings  and  works  of  art.  I cannot  speak  as  to  this  from  my 
own  observation,  but  the  Abbe  Manet  has  brought  forward  a great  mass  of  evidence 
proving  their  occurrence  on  the  French  coast;  and  Falle,  the  historian  of  Jersey, 
states  that  there  are  buildings  in  the  submerged  forest  of  St.  Owen.  I can,  how- 
ever, give  the  authority  of  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Martin  White,  E.N.,  who  has 
executed  under  the  directions  of  the  Admiralty  an  elaborate  survey  of  this  part  of 
the  French  coast.  He  informs  me  that  on  a shoal  which  is  named  in  the  French 
charts  La  Parisienne,  he  has  brought  up  with  the  lead,  fragments  of  brick  and 
tile,  and  is  quite  satisfied  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing. He  has  also  seen  under  water,  lines  running  along  the  bottom,  evidently 
artificial,  and  which  are  probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Borlase  in  his 
account  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  which  are  locally  called  “ hedges,”  i.e.  ancient  stone 
walls,  which,  he  says,  “are  frequently  seen  upon  the  shifting  of  the  sands  in  the 
friths  betwten  the  islands.”  The  same  author  also  mentions  a straight-lined  ridge, 
like  a causeway,  running  across  the  old  town  creek  in  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  now 
never  above  water. 

“ ‘ Another  peculiarity  of  this  forest  is  the  great  vertical  range  through  which 
it  can  be  observed.  The  tide  rises  and  falls,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  Bay  of  Cancale 
nearly  50  ft.,  and  Admiral  White  informs  me  he  has  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate  below  the  surface  at  low  water,  stumps  of  trees  in  situ  beneath  the  sea, 
with  the  roots  shooting  out  in  every  direction.  He  has  observed  this  phenomenon 
both  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Jersey.  These  trees  could  not  be  less  than  60  ft. 
below  high  water. 

“ ‘ The  most  important  point  connected  with  this  forest,  however,  is  the  precision 
with  which  the  date  of  the  submergence  can  be  ascertained. 

“ ‘ The  account  given  by  ecclesiastical  historians  and  metrical  chroniclers  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ ‘ About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  St.  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
founded  a church  in  honour  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  upon  the  mount  winch  now 
bears  his  name,  which  was  then  surrounded  by  a forest,  and  was  more  than  two 
leagues  distant  from  the  sea.  Being  anxious  to  procure  some  relics  of  the  patron 
saint,  he  sent  two  priests  to  Mount  Gargauus,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  for  a portion 
of  the  red  altar  cloth  which  the  Archangel  had  left  when  he  visited  that  place,  and 
of  the  marble  of  the  altar  upon  which  he  stood.  During  their  absence,  according 
to  the  Fere  de  Moustier,  in  his  Neiistria  jpia,  “ Deo  permittente  mare  sylvain 
quantumque  esset  superavit  et  prostravit  replevitqire  arena  locos  Monti  Tombelino 
adjacentes;  nuntii,  autem  reversi  16  Octobris  saltus  arena  refertos  adeo  mirati 
sunt  ut  novum  orbem  se  ingressos  putavei'unt.”  The  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  in  his  PJssai 
Historique  sur  les  Bardes,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  quotes  an  ancient  poem  by  Guillaume 
de  Saint  Pair,  a monk  in  the  monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  who  fiourished  in 
the  twelfth  century,  who  says  that  what  was  then  sand  was  formerly  a forest : — 

“ Ceu  que  or  est  mer  et  arelne 
En  icels  terns  est  forest  pleine 
De  mainte  riche  venaison 
Mais  ore  il  noet  le  poisson  .... 

En  le  forest  avait  un  Mont,”  &c. 
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“ ‘ But  in  monkish  historians  and  metrical  chroniclers  we  are  naturally  apprehen- 
sive of  finding  legends  for  history,  in  explanation  of  appearances  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  Professor  de  Hericher  of  Avranches,  in  his  work  entitled 
AvrancTiin  Monumentale  et  Sistorique,  quotes  certain  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  public  library  in  that  town  which  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  but  were  dispersed  at  the  Revolution,  which  give  an  account  of  the 
sudden  eruption  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  ancient  forest  was  submerged.  I availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  a visit  to  that  place  afibrded  me  of  examining 
them. 

“ ‘ The  volume  No,  34  contains  several  works  in  different  hands,  hut  all  of  great 
antiquity.  The  one  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Hericher,  which  he  considers  from  its 
palaeography  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century,  has  for  its  title,  Incipit 
Mevelatio  Ecclesice  sancti  MicTicdis  in  Monte  qui  dicitur  Tumha  is  occiduis  jparti- 
bus  sub  Childeberto  Rege  Francorum,  Auberto  Fpiscopo.  The  account  contained 
in  it  is  as  follows  : “ Qui  primum  locus  sicut  a veracibus  cognoscere  potuimus  narra- 
toribus,  opacissima  claudebatur  silva  longe  ab  oceano  ut  estimata  sestu  millibus 

disLans  sex  abditissima  prsebens  latibula  ferarum Mare  quod  longe  distabat 

paulatim  assurgens  omnem  silvse  illius  maguitudinem  virtute  complanavit  et  in 

arense  suae  formam  cuncta  redegit Quasi  novum  ingressi  suut  orbem  quam 

primum  veprium  densitate  reliquerunt.”  M.  de  Heriches,  unwilling  to  admit  an 
actual  change  of  level,  supposes  that  the  distance  “ ab  oceano  sestu”  refers  to  low 
water,  and  as  Mont  St.  Michel  is  six  miles  distant  from  it,  concludes  that  no 
change  has  taken  place ; but  the  Jiccouut  of  its  having  been  surrounded  by  wood 
leaves  no  room  for  such  a supposition. 

“ ‘ According  to  Pere  de  Moustier,  the  return  of  the  messengers  took  place  the 
16th  of  October,  709.  This  date  agrees  with  that  assigned  to  the  event  by  the 
metrical  clnouicle  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  who  observes,  “ Ces  revolutions 
dnrent  avoir  lieu  suivant  la  poete  sous  Tepiscopat  de  St.  Aubert  et  sous  le  regne  de 
Childeberte.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

“ ‘ The  Abbe  Manet  states  that  during  the  great  gale  of  the  9th  of  January,  1735, 
the  violence  of  the  sea  “ sur  les  greves  der  Mont  St.  Michel  fit  sortir  des  sables 
une  quautite  prodigieuse  des  ces  billes  qu’on  y trouva  presque  toutes  concTiees  du 
Word  au  Sud.” — (p.  53.)  This  is  exactly  the  position  in  which  the  sea,  rushing  in 
to  fill  up  a sudden  depression,  would  lay  the  stems,  as  the  Bay  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
or  Canlele,  is  open  to  the  north.^  So  far  the  extracts  from  my  paper.  The  Abbe 
Manet  attributes  the  circumstance  of  the  direction  in  which  the  buried  trees  of 
this  vast  torest  are  laid  to  a violent  gale  of  northerly  wind;  but,  as  I learned  upon 
the  spot,  many  of  the  trees  are  of  vast  size,  and  of  oak.  Such  was  that  which  I 
examined  in  the  sands  near  Avranclies — the  stump  of  a large  tree,  with  the  roots 
shooting  out  in  every  direction.  It  and  many  similar  examples  must  have  been 
broken  over  near  the  roots.  Such  effects  appear  to  me  to  require  an  agent  more 
powerful  than  a gale  of  wind,  however  violent.  This  event  must  have  entirely 
changed  the  geography  of  the  adjoining  regions.  The  trees  seen  by  Admiral  White 
must  have  been  at  least  ten  fathoms  below  high  water ; but  luxuriant  forests,  such 
as  this  was,  do  not  grow  down  to  the  water’s  edge  of  a stormy  sea.  Ten  fathoms 
is  but  a part,  perhaps  a small  part,  of  the  actual  change  of  level  which  took  place 
in  October,  A.D.  709 ; but  there  is  no  part  of  the  sea  between  the  Channel  Islands, 
St.  Maioes,  and  St.  Michel  so  deep ; hence,  anterior  to  the  event  in  question,  they 
formed  part  of  the  continent.  I think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Cassiterides, 
or  tin  islands  of  the  ancients,  placed  by  them  to  the  north  of  Spain,  w^ere  either 
entirely  or  partially  submerged.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Scilly  Islands  are  the  only 
ones  which  agree  in  geographical  position,  though  not  in  geographical  description. 
According  te  Strabo  they  consisted  of  ten  islands,  thickly  inhabited,  and  supplying 
the  ancient  world  with  tin.  Now  there  are  no  mines  to  be  seen  in  the  islands; 
but  only  one  lode,  and  the  workings  are  very  inconsiderable.  Borlase,  in  his  account 
of  the  islands,  as  w^ell  as  in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions,’ produces  evidence  of  a change  of  level  of  at  least  sixteen  feet,  and  adds, 
‘See  how  the  sea  has  multiplied  these  islands;  they  are  now  reckoned  140.  . . . 
But  no  circumstance  can  shew  the  great  alterations  which  have  happened  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  these  islands  more  than  this,  viz.  that  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  from 
which  the  little  cluster  of  these  Cyclades  take  the  name,  is  no  more  at  present  than 
u higli  rock  of  about  a furlong  over.’ — (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  55.) 

“ With  such  proofs  of  change  of  the  sea  level  during  the  historic  period,  no  safe 
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inference  can  he  drawn  with  regard  to  duration  from  the  occurrence  of  marine  re- 
mains at  a different  level  from  the  present.  Neither  can  we  reason  on  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  effect  changes  on  the  levels  of  a river  in  a settled  country ; the 
rights  of  property  prevent  the  deviations  which  constantly  take  place  before  the 
banks  are  taken  possession  of.  I do  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  new  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  from  the  occurrence  of  works  of  art  in 
fluviatile  or  marine  gravel  at  a different  level  from  that  of  the  adjoining  rivers  or  seas. 

"Although,  however,  these  recent  discoveries  throw  no  new  light  on  the  actual 
length  of  time  when  they  were  deposited,  yet  when  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity 
of  human  remains  when  compared  with  those  of  the  other  cave  animals,  or  the 
rudeness  of  the  stone  implements  compared  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Clyde, 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  belong  to  the  earliest  portion  of  the  stone  period,  that 
which  first  followed  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  earth,  or,  to  use  the  somewhat 
old-fashioned  but  I consider  true  language,  ‘the  creation  of  man.’  ” 

Mr.  Sheriff  Strathern  conveyed  to  Mr.  Smith  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  the  learned  and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting  paper 
•which  had  been  read,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  others  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Irving  then  read  a paper  On  the  Origin  and  Influence  of 
Burghs  in  Scotland.”  Keferring  briefly  to  the  condition  of  Scotland 
before  their  erection,  Mr.  Irving  described  at  some  length  the  nature  of 
those  presumed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  age  of  David  I. 
The  labours  of  our  Scottish  Justinian,  in  encouraging  the  growth  and 
consolidating  the  laws  regulating  the  existence  of  the  new  estate,  was 
next  treated  of,  and  a careful  description  given  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  people  as  set  forth  in  the  Leges  Burgorum.  The  question 
as  to  the  early  representation  of  burghs  in  Parliament,  the  kind  of  in- 
fluence they  exercised  there,  the  rise  of  merchant  and  craft  guildries, 
and  the  evil  influence  exercised  bv  these  exclusive  incorporations,  the 
struggles  between  rival  burghs,  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  third 
estate  in  the  period  between  the  union  of  the  Crown  and  the  union  of 
the  Parliament,  and  their  increase  in  importance  with  the  revival  of 
trade,  caused  by  the  last  of  these  events,  were  all  severally  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  reference  to  charters,  deeds,  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  a sketch  of,  and  in  immediate  connection  with,  the  influence  of 
burghs,  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  view  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Scottish  life  at  the  time,  in  order  to  understand  how  society  was  held 
together  when  this  new  burghal  element  was  being  introduced,  and  thus 
to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  burgbs,  and  how  they  in  turn  were  modified  by  the  constitution 
under  •wdiich  they  sprang  up.  First,  as  to  property.  All  land  belonged 
to  the  king  as  feudal  superior.  If  ever  there  was  an  allodial  or  inde- 
pendent tenure  in  Scotland,  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  relations  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  immediate  vassals  as  to  suit  and  service  represented  the  connec- 
tion existing  between  all  the  other  grades  of  society.  As  the  knight 
was  to  the  baron,  so  was  the  squire  to  the  knight,  and  the  yeoman  to  the 
squire.  Each  in  his  station  as  a feudal  tenant  was  bound  to  serve  his 
superior  in  the  field  when  need  was,  or  send  others  to  the  army.  The 
Court,  attended  by  its  great  officers  of  state — the  steward,  chamberlain, 
constable,  and  justiciar — made  frequent  progresses  throughout  the  coun- 
try, bringing  justice  as  near  as  possible  to  every  man’s  door,  and  con- 
trolling the  lesser  courts  of  regality  and  burgh.  The  Parliament,  or 
Great  Council,  undefined  as  yet  in  either  its  constitution  or  duties,  some^ 
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times  legislated,  sometimes  advised.  The  Church,  endovped  by  the  pious 
munificence  of  King  David  with  a splendour  rivalling  even  the  splendour 
of  Italy,  was  independent,  zealous  without  being  intolerant,  the  guide 
and  home  of  the  scholar,  the  patron  and  instructor  of  the  craftsman. 
Such  commerce  as  existed  at  this  early  time  was  mainly  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  the  little  mercantile  communities  whose  history  we  are  ex- 
ploring. At  their  ports  the  produce  of  a country  by  no  means  barren 
or  uncultivated  found  a safe  and  ready  outlet.  In  exchange  for  the  soft 
wool  of  our  flocks,  the  hides  of  our  cattle,  and  the  fish  of  our  rivers,  the 
industrious  burghers  brought  in  wines  from  Gascony  and  Bordeaux, 
cloth  and  tapestry  from  Tlanders,  fruits  from  Cyprus,  and  armour  from 
the  distant  marts  of  Toledo  and  Milan.  Through  their  agency  the  baron 
kept  up  the  magnificent  pomp  of  the  castle,  and  the  churchman  the 
abundant  hospitality  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  had  already  drawn  the  early  Scottish  burgh.  There 
the  rude  fishing-boat  ran  up  to  the  beach,  the  larger  sea-going  craft 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  start  for  Bruges  or  Antwerp  ; the  little  straggling 
street  leading  from  the  haven  to  the  castle,  built  by  the  king  for  the 
protection  of  the  traders,  whom  he  greatly  cherished  : the  houses  of  the 
burghers,  thatched  and  clean,  and  the  small  squat  church,  built  of  stone 
after  the  new  fashion.  There  was  a town-hall  for  counsel,  and  a cross 
for  proclamation  ; a tron  for  weighing  and  measuring  ; a tolbooth,  where 
custom  was  taken;  and  a jail,  or  perchance  the  stocks,  and  the  jougs 
for  the  unruly.  Secure  in  the  protection  afi’orded  by  the  burgh,  mer- 
chant and  craftsman  plied  their  vocations  and  waxed  rich.  That  grave 
old  man  stepping  down  to  the  harbour  in  his  furred  gown  is  one  of  the 
baileys  of  the  place,  and  has  a deep  interest  in  those  vessels  now  about 
to  start.  Another,  who  has  just  parted  on  the  street  from  one  of  the 
new  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  looks  after  the  wool  sent  in  from  the  wide 
pastures  of  the  abbey  near  by.  They  are  each  elected  by  the  Crown  as 
yet,  and  responsible  to  the  court  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  their 
management  of  affairs.  The  craftsmen  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are, 
of  course,  smiths,  for  there  was  rarely  ever  a burgh  without  one  at  least ; 
and  if  it  is  holiday  time  the  chances  are  that  “ Burn  the  Wind”  will  be 
found  not  far  from  the  modest  hostel  known  as  “ The  Traveller's  Best,” 
which  even  at  this  early  time  affords  good  entertainment  to  man  and 
beast.  There  are  tailors,  and  dyers,  and  shoemakers,  all  becoming  so 
numerous  that  they  will  by  and  by  require  a special  statute  to  prevent 
their  exercising  undue  weight  in  the  merchant  guild.  There  is  a tanner 
and  a saddler,  though  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  finest  knightly 
housings  come  from  Venice  or  Cordova.  There  is  a bowyer,  or  bow- 
maker,  cunning  in  the  make  of  “ deadly  shafts  a cloth-yard  long and 
a weaver,  strongly  suspected  at  the  last  “ Chamberlain  Air”  of  making 
“ owre  lang  thrwyms  in  skaith  of  the  people.” 

Pleased  with  the  success  of  the  little  trading  colony,  the  king 
honours  them  and  enriches  the  state  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a 
royal  charter.  He  declares  therein  to  all  concerned  that  the  place 
has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a burgh,  possessing  all  the  liberties 
and  customs  enjoyed  by  llie  king’s  other  burghs ; the  burgesses  are 
freed  from  tolls  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a certain  cohesion  is 
given  to  their  corporate  existence  by  an  extensive  grant  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  town.  Certain  stated  fairs  are  to  be  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  tolls  and  customs  due  to  the  burgh  are  to  be  collected 
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at  places  duly  set  forth  in  the  charter.  This  was  all  that  the  earlier 
royal  charters  provided  for,  and  in  some  cases  a similar  form  was 
observed  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a formal  incorporation,  such  as  was  afterwards  found  neces- 
sary, nor  was  there  any  mention  of  the  machinery  by  which  local 
government  was  to  he  carried  on.  This  was  the  work  of  time,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  the  manifest  requirements  of  the 
burgh  to  maintain  its  distinctive  privileges,  just  as  craftsmen  from 
a similar  cause  came  to  create  the  different  guildiies  existing  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh.  Armed  with  the  authority  based  on  the 
custom  of  other  burghs,  on  the  first  court  day  after  the  feast  of 
St,  Michael,  the  good  men  of  the  burgh,  the  “ probi  homines  villae 
fidele  et  bouse  fanise”  of  the  charter,  meet  to  elect  magistrates  and 
swear  fealty  to  their  lord  the  king.  Who  the  burgesses  were  that  in 
process  of  time  came  to  be  known  as  the  council,  or  by  whom  they 
were  elected,  cannot  now  be  indicated  with  certainty.  That  they 
latterly  usurped  a power  belonging  to  the  whole  community  is  plain, 
and  it  is  likely  the  usurpation  took  place  early.  In  the  Statuta  Glide, 
framed  mainly  for  Berwick,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  II.,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  in  addition  to  the  aldermen  and  bailies  there  shall  be 
twenty-four  “ probi  homines,  de  melioribus  et  discretoribus  et  fidele 
dignioribus  ejusdem  burgi  ad  hoc  electi.”  In  the  event  of  any  con- 
troversy these  twenty-four  decided  who  were  to  be  magistrates.  So 
the  encroachment  may  have  begun. 

The  Church,  learned  as  well  as  powerful,  threw  its  protecting  arms 
over  the  small  lay  communities  gathered  round  the  monastery,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  some  of  the  greatest  trading  corporations  of  the  age  ; 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew’s,  Kelso,  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  and  Brechin, 
all  owe  their  origin,  and  much  of  their  importance,  to  the  Church.  It 
is  well  known  how  the  little  bishop’s  burgh  of  Glasgow,  clustered  on 
the  banks  of  the  silvery  Molindinar,  was  beset  by  Rutherglen  and 
Dumbarton,  the  one  comprehending  the  entire  of  Glasgow  within  its 
original  charter,  the  other  stretching  along  the  Clyde  from  Kelvin  to 
Loch  Long.  The  grievance  was  so  intolerable,  that  in  1226  Alex- 
ander II.  granted  a charter  prohibiting  the  people  of  Rutherglen  from 
taking  toll  or  customs  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  or  nearer  than  the  Cross 
of  Schedniston.  The  freedom  of  trade  to  Argyll  was  met  by  another 
charter  from  the  same  sovereign,  giving  free  permission  to  tlie  burghers 
of  Glasgow  to  trade  there  as  they  had  before  the  erection  of  Dumbarton. 
Limited  in  area,  however,  and  inferior  in  privilege,  the  Church  burghs 
do  not  seem  to  have  ever  ranked  equal  in  importance  with  those  holding 
directly  from  the  Crown,  though  at  least  two  of  them,  Glasgow  and 
Brechin,  presented  the  anomaly  of  sending  members  to  Parliament. 

Sheriff  Strathern  remarked  with  reference  to  the  “Pie  Powder” 
Court,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Irving,  that  this,  though  more  generally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  lower  or  inferior  courts  of  justice  in  England, 
had  a distinct  existence  in  Scotland.  Vulgarly  the  name  is  derived 
curia  pedes  pulverizati,  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Hence  in  Scotland  it  was  known  as  the  “ Dusty  Foot”  Court;  but  the 
more  correct  derivation  is  pied  pondreux,  ‘a  pedlar,’  signifying 

a court  resorted  to  by'-  this  class  of  persons  at  fairs,  or  on  such  like 
occasions.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fair  in  a burgh,  which  till 
a late  period  was  indicated  by  the  tuck  of  drum  at  its  commencement 
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and  end,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  burgh  and  the  corresponding 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates  were  in  abeyance,  and  hence 
among  the  travelling  merchants  and  packmen  and  others  resorting  to 
the  fairs,  and  having  no  fixed  domicile  in  the  locality,  and  not  subject 
to  the  ordinary  burgh  jurisdiction,  such  a court  as  the  “ Pie  Powder”  or 
“ Dusty  Poot”  court  was  very  necessary  and  expedient.  Its  jurisdiction 
lasted  during  the  continuance,  and  extended  only  to  offences  or  dis- 
orders committed  at  the  fair.  The  court  lingers  among  us  even  now, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Court  of  Conscience : till  within  a very 
few  years  bypast  this  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow;  the  debts  for  adjudication  were  restricted  to  sums  under  40s., 
and  the  inducice  on  which  debtors  were  summoned  to  appear  was  limited 
to  a few  hours. 

Sheriff  Strathern  also  alluded  to  letters  of  law  burrows,  which  meant 
“ law  broght,”  or  security  of  law,  a practice  still  existing  in  Scotch 
proceedings  equivalent  to  what  is  known  in  England  as  “ Articles  of 
the  Peace.” 

He  further  noticed  the  title  of  alderman  as  having  existence  in 
Scotland  even  earlier  than  in  England,  and  to  the  office  of  coroner  or 
crowner,  which  at  one  time  had  a place  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
country,  but  had  long  ago  been  discontinued  as  imperfect  in  its 
operation. 

It  would  be  curious,  he  observed,  to  trace  other  legal  practices 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  burgh  customs  having  originally  no 
higher  authority,  but  which  have  now  become  permanently  fixed : 
among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  arrest  of  a stranger  who,  having 
contracted  debts  to  a burgess  within  burgh,  could  competently  be 
arrested  until  security  should  be  given  that  he  would  appear  and 
answer  in  a suit  to  be  brought  against  him  by  the  creditor.  This 
practice  seems  to  have  been  in  observance  earlier  than  the  publication 
of  the  collection  of  laws  known  as  the  Leges  Burgorum^  for  at  cap.  34 
it  is  described,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  pointed  out.  But  our 
burgesses  appear  to  have  used  their  privilege  oppressively,  indeed  so 
much  so  as  to  have  called  for  legislative  interference  ; accordingly  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  an  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1672, 
c.  8,  while  the  practice  was  sanctioned  it  was  confined  within  reason- 
able limits.  This  statute  became  the  foundation  on  which  thereafter 
applications  in  meditatione  fugce  rested,  and  although  at  first  the  kind 
of  debt  meant  to  be  secured  was  confined  to  “ horse  meat  or  man’s  meat, 
abuilzements  or  other  merchandise  due  by  strangers  to  burgesses,”  yet 
by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  our  mercantile  and  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  in  the  progress  of  time,  our  courts  came  to  hold  the 
system  applicable  to  almost  every  description  of  debt,  even  illiquid 
claims  of  damage  as  well  as  contingent  debts,  and  those  having  a track 
of  unexpired  credit. 

On  tl»e  motion  of  the  chairman  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Irving  for  his  extremely  interesting  paper. 
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KILKENjS'Y  and  SOUTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND  ARCHJ^O- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  6.  'William  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  brought  forward  a memorial,  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Society,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
if  sanctioned  by  the  meeting.  The  memorial  prayed  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  Irish  records  in  a proper  repository  for  their  keeping, 
and  that  their  classification  and  calendaring  nnay  be  entrusted  to  persons 
properly  educated  and  qualified  for  the  purpose. 

The  meeting  sanctioned  the  memorial,  and  expressed  the  fullest 
approval  of  its  being  signed  and  forwarded  by  the  Committee. 

Several  contributions  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Mr.  Prim  exhibited  a transcript  of  a portion  of  a very  interesting 
document,  the  “ Cartulary  of  Sir  Richard  Shee,”  a large  book  of  the 
period  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  are  recorded  all  the  “evidences” 
connected  with  the  property  possessed  by  Sir  Richard  Shee,  and  ac- 
quired by  purchase  by  him  and  his  father  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Tipperary,  and  Wexford.  This  curious  book,  Mr.  Prim  stated,  was  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  Col.  William  O’Shee,  of  the  French  service, 
and  resident  at  Pontoise,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the 
lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  Sir  Richard  Shee,  and  conse- 
quently the  head  and  representative  of  the  Kilkenny  Shees— -Nicholas 
Power  O’Shee,  Esq.,  the  head  of  the  family  in  Ireland,  being  descended 
from  the  third,  whilst  Col.  O’Shee  was  descended  from  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Richard.  Last  year  Col.  O’Shee  had  paid  a visit  to  Kilkenny, 
from  a desire  to  see  the  monuments  and  collect  all  the  information 
possible  respecting  the  family  history  of  his  ancestors.  He  had  then 
afforded  him  (Mr.  Prim)  an  opportunity  of  examining  Sir  Richard 
Shoe’s  cartulary,  and  an  inspection  of  it  at  once  convinced  him  of  its 
great  importance  in  aiding  to  elucidate  the  history  of  a large  number 
of  ancient  manors  and  townlands  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; as  not 
only  were  the  deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  various  properties  to  Sir 
Richard  Shee  and  his  father  from  those  from  whom  they  had  made  the 
purchases  set  out,  but  in  most  instances  all  the  deeds  which  conveyed 
them  from  family  to  family  since  the  first  Anglo-Norman  settlers  had 
acquired  them  in  right  of  the  conquest  were  transcribed  into  the  book ; 
and  beside  serving  to  illustrate  local  territorial  and  family  history  to 
a great  degree,  a clue  was  given  to  the  derivation  of  the  names  of 
a large  number  of  places  in  the  county,  no  trace  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  able  to  discover.  At  his  request.  Col.  O’Shee  had  most 
kindly  made  the  transcripts  from  the  cartulary,  which  were  now  laid 
before  the  meeting,  and  had  offered  to  contribute  still  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  in  return  for  such  information  as  the  secretaries 
could  supply  to  him  respecting  his  ancestors  from  the  period  of  their 
settling  in  Kilkenny.  He  (Mr.  Prim)  was  sure  the  Society  could  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  very  great  labour  which  Col.  O’Shee  had  thus 
undertaken  for  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  carefully  copied  documents 
now  laid  before  the  meeting ; but  he  was  convinced  that  they  would 
appreciate  still  more  the  value  of  the  documents  themselves  when 
hereafter  published  in  the  Society’s  Transactions. 
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The  transcripts  having  been  examined  by  the  meeting,  were  much 
admired,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  seconded  by 
Dr.  James,  it  was  resolved  that  Col.  O’Shee  should  be  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  for  life  ; that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  should  be  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Secretaries,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  indicate  some  channel  by  which  the  Society’s  journal  can 
be  regularly  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Graves,  on  the  part  of  George  V.  Du  Noyer,  Esq.,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Department,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  facsimiles 
of  the  illuminations  of  an  ancient  charter  roll  of  the  Corporation  of 
Waterford.  The  document  was  of  the  period  of  Richard  II.,  when 
the  Corporation  of  Waterford  got  all  their  charters  up  to  that  period, 
comprising  grants  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  downwards,  transcribed 
into  a single  roll,  the  work  being  illustrated  throughout  with  illumi- 
nations of  great  interest  and  beauty  in  the  margin,  including  full-length 
portraits  of  each  king  whose  charter  was  given,  some  in  armour  and 
some  in  robes  of  state,  and  varying  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  length. 
Portraits  also  of  an  archbishop  in  full  canonicals,  of  a chancellor,  and 
of  many  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  as  well  as 
singularly  curious  portraits  of  the  may<5rs  of  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  Cork  at  that  day,  figured  in  the  quaint  costume  of 
Richard  the  Second’s  reign,  though  partaking  of  the  many  peculiarities 
of  that  of  Edward  III.,  adorned  the  document.  Mr.  Du  Noyer  having 
been  recently  in  Waterford,  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey, 
he  (Mr.  Graves)  had  brought  him  to  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  to  see  the 
roll,  and,  at  his  request,  had  procured  permission  from  the  Corporation 
of  Waterford  for  his  copying  these  curious  illuminations.  Mr.  Du 
Noyer  was  so  struck  with  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  ancient 
vvork  of  art,  as  being  unique  in  its  kind,  and  considering  that  it  de- 
served to  be  rescued  from  all  danger  of  being  lost  or  injured,  by  the 
publication  of  facsimiles  of  all  the  illuminations,  that  he  had  already 
issued  a prospectus  for  that  purpose,  calling  for  four  hundred  sub- 
scribers at  £1  each,  to  enable  the  work  to  be  got  out.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  production  of  such  a work  would  throw  much  light  on 
the  question  of  art,  and  on  the  social  habits  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
cities  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; whilst  the 
charters  were  highly  important  in  an  historic  point  of  view.  In  case 
of  Mr.  Du  Noyer  obtaining  the  four  hundred  subscribers — which  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  sanguine  of — he  (Mr.  Graves)  had  agreed  to  edit 
the  roll.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Society  should  subscribe  for  five 
copies,  in  order  to  assist  so  far  in  securing  the  publication  of  so  very 
desirable  a work. 

The  Rev.  G.  H,  Reade,  Iniskeen,  co.  Louth,  contributed  a drawing 
of  an  ancient  saint’s  bell  in  his  possession.  It  w^as  constructed  of 
iron,  with  a bronze  covering  riveted  on.  It  w^as  8 in.  high,  2 ft.  round 
the  mouth,  and  greatest  diameter  7J  in.  It  was  an  adjuration  bell, 
and  might  have  belonged  to  St.  Columbkill,  as-  it  was  found  at  Gaolen, 
CO.  Donegal,  and  had  been  preserved  in  a family  there  from  time 
immemorial,  being  also  used  as  a medicine  bell — a drink  of  water  out 
of  it  being  the  panacea.  In  1847  the  potato  failure  drove  the  family 
of  its  possessor  to  America,  and  he  sold  it  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
Rev.  W.  Reade  obtained  it  for  £3.  The  rivets  were  bronze,  the  handle 
iron,  and  the  outer  covering  of  bronze  was  nearly  perfect.  The  inside 
10 
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lining  of  iron  consisted  of  four  plates,  and  he  fancied  that  it  was  put 
inside  in  order  to  keep  the  venerated  bronze  together,  as  there  were 
rivets  indicating  that  purpose.  The  iron  did  not  line  the  top,  which 
was  convex.  The  bronze  outside  was  one  casting. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Feltus  sent  a memorandum  on  the  “ Similitude  of  Irish  and 
Eastern  Customs,”  a subject  discussed  at  a foimer  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Prim  reported  that,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society'’,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  T.  Belcher,  Kells  Lodge, 
to  request  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  a portion  of  the  old  castle  en- 
closure, adjoining  the  moat  of  Kells,  on  his  land,  having  been  lately 
knocked  down,  and  the  stones  applied  to  mending  the  road,  and  asking 
his  attention  for  the  prevention  of  any  future  act  similar  act  of  vandalism. 
However,  before  receiving  the  communication,  Mr.  Belcher  had  written 
to  him  on  the  subject,  seeing  a reference  to  the  matter  in  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting,  their  letters 
crossing  in  the  postal  transit.  Mr.  Belcher  wrote  as  follows 

“ In  the  ‘Moderator’  of  Saturday  last  I read  a notice  of  a portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  old  castle  of  Kells  being  taken  down,  and  the  roads  repaired  with  the 
materials.  I beg  to  explain  the  matter.  I came  in  for  the  Kells  property  in 
April,  1862,  and  previous  to  that  the  wall  was  taken  down.  Last  year  two 
breaches  were  made  by  an  accidental  falling  of  the  inasonrj'^,  and  I was  obliged 
to  remove  the  stones  off  the  grass.  Another  portion  of  the  wall  is  in  a threaten- 
ing state,  and  I cannot  prevent  its  falling.  Whatever  reuiains  standing  I shall 
strictly  preserve.” 

In  reply  to  his  (Mr.  Prim’s)  letter,  Mr.  Belcher  wrote  next  day: — 

“I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  jours;  but  you  will  have  already  had  my 
explanation  on  the  subject.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins.  You  may  inform  the  Society 
that  I will  be  careful  in  preventing  any  wanton  mischief  from  being  done  to  them. 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent  them  from  falling,  they  are  so  much  decayed.” 

Mr.  Prim  said  that  Mr,  Graves  and  he  had  deemed  it  right  to  make 
a personal  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  building  within  the  past 
month,  and  they  found  Mr.  Belcher’s  statement,  as  to  the  threatening 
state  of  a portion  of  the  ruins,  was  but  too  well  founded.  The  internal 
facing  of  a portion  of  the  wall  had  been  picked  away  as  far  as  a man 
could  reach,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  stones,  and  the  super- 
structure was  thus  so  much  undermined,  that  a strong  gale  might  blow 
the  wall  down  at  any  time  ; and  there  were  breaches  in  other  pla'  es 
also  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  make  good,  if  possible. 
Mr.  George  McMullen,  of  Kells,  whose  premises  adjoined  the  castle, 
and  who  had  considerable  experience  in  building,  had  kindly  promised 
to  afford  them  an  estimate  of  what  the  probable  expense  of  such  repairs 
as  they  had  pointed  out  to  him  would  amount  to.  They  had  not  yet, 
however,  received  his  estimate ; but  he  (Mr.  Prim)  apprehended  that 
it  W'ould  exceed  any  sum  which  they  could  afford  to  contribute  from 
the  Society’s  immediate  funds.  The  only  hope  which  he  could  see 
of  having  the  old  building — or  rather  what  remained  of  it  — preserved, 
would  be  by  the  raising  of  a special  fund  for  the  purpose.  He  felt 
sure  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  round  Kells,  even 
though  not  members  of  the  Society,  would  contribute  tow^ards  such 
an  object. 
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Mr.  Graves  suggested  that  if  a special  “ Kells  Fund  ” was  to  be 
sought  for,  it  would  be  well  to  include  a small  outlay  on  the  fine  ruins 
of  Kells  Priory  also,  which  he  was  sure  the  proprietor  would  readily 
permit  them  to  make.  He  did  not  mean-— for  they  could  not  expect 
sufficient  contributions  for  such  a purpose — to  propose  any  large  repairs 
at  the  priory,  merely  an  expenditure  in  clearing  out  the  ecclesiastical 
portion  of  the  building,  and  supplying  props  in  a few  places  where 
there  might  be  danger  of  walls  falling.  In  fact,  the  repairs  required  at 
the  castle  would  cost  considerably  more  than  wffiat  he  would  propose 
to  lay  out  at  the  priory.  Their  appeal  for  a special  fund  to  repair 
Jerpoint  Abbey  had  been  most  liberally  responded  to.  Half  what  was 
contributed  for  Jerpoint  would  more  than  suffice  to  do  what  was  now 
suggested  for  Kells. 

The  members  present  all  seemed  to  coincide  fully  in  the  suggestion 
made,  but  it  was  considered  that  the  attendance  at  the  present  meeting 
was  too  thin  for  any  decided  step  being  determined  on  in  so  important 
a matter.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  meeting, 
when  the  Secretaries  might  be  in  a position  to  report  more  definitely  as 
to  the  probable  expense  likely  to  be  incurred,  and  it  might  be  possible 
also  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the 
subject. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQIJAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

April  11.  Me.  Joseph  Eobeetsoh,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows,  viz.  Mr.  Allan 
Freer,  banker,  Melrose  ; and  Mr.  George  Meldrum,  C.A.,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  communications  w^ere  then  read  : — 

I.  Account  of  an  ‘‘Eirde  House”  at  Migvie,  Aberdeenshire.  By 
A.  Jervise,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.  This  was  described  as  one  of 
a numerous  class  of  underground  houses  in  this  district ; it  is  curved  in 
shape,  about  41  ft.  in  length,  5 ft.  in  height,  and  5 ft.  broad,  except  at 
the  entrance,  wffiere  it  is  about  2 ft.  square.  It  is  built  of  rough  boulders, 
with  walls  slightly  converging,  which  are  covered  with  flags  for  a roof. 
It  has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  its  preservation  secured,  by  direc- 
tions of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Finzean. 

Mr.  Stuart  drew  attention  to  a curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
tured stones  of  Scotland  recently  dug  out  of  the  foundations  of  the  old 
church  of  Migvie,  and  to  the  fact  now  stated  by  Mr.  Jervise,  that  since 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  about  three  years  ago,  some  of  the  sculptures 
of  equestrian  figures  have  been  rechiselled  and  defaced.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  monuments,  the  earliest  records  of  the  skill  of  our 
forefathers,  are  not  generally  treated  with  the  regard  which  they  de- 
serve; but  he  trusted  that  such  conduct  as  the  present  had  only  to  be 
noticed  to  secure  its  reprobation  and  discontinuance. 

H.  Notice  of  a Gold  Watch,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  and  of  its  late  possessor.  By  George  Seton,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Scot.  It  appeared  that  this  watch  belonged  to  a lady  who  re- 
cently died  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  that  her  maternal  grandmother 
was  the  eldest  sister  of  John  Leslie,  eighth  and  last  Lord  Lindores,  who 
died  without  issue  in  the  year  1814.  In  the  belief  that  this  watch  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Prince,  and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  now 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  its  late  owner  bequeathed  it  to 
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this  monarch.  Mr.  Seton  pointed  out  that  in  this  last  matter  she  was 
clearly  mistaken,  as  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  Trancis  V. 
of  Modena.  The  watch  was  described  as  having  an  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  Roman  figures  on  the  dial,  the  hours  being  engraved  on 
little  lozenge-shaped  plates,  and  the  filagree  case  having  as  ornaments 
six  white  stones  or  crystals.  The  late  owner  of  the  w^atch  was  a great 
writer,  and  has  left  several  volumes,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from  which 
Mr.  Seton  read  several  characteristic  extracts. 

Dr.  John  Alexander  Smith  exhibited  another  curious  watch,  the  gift 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  a Scottish  officer  in  his  service.  The  watch 
is  oval  in  shape,  with  cases  of  rock  crystal  set  in  silver,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion— -DONUM  gust:  ADOLPHI  EEGIS  INVICTI  JACOBO  BBAIMEB  aEIBUNO 
MiLiTUM  viETUTis  PE^MIUM.  The  officer  was  Colonel  Braimer,  who 
is  said  to  have  married  Lady  Brunton,  sister  of  General  Leslie,  created 
Earl  of  Leven,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  descendants,  the  family  of  the 
late  Captain  Braimer,  R.N.,  Falmouth.  It  was  exhibited  by  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Scott,  C.A. 

III.  Note  of  a Cist  and  its  contents  at  the  Church  of  Eddertonn,  Ross- 
shire,  recently  opened.  By  the  Rev.  James  M.  Joass,  Cor.  Mem.  S.A. 
Scot.  This  cist  (4  ft.  long  by  15  in.  wide)  was  discovered  in  a mound 
recently  cut  through  in  the  course  of  railway  operations.  In  it  was 
found  human  bones,  a bead  of  streaked  glass,  and  a bit  of  bronze,  ap- 
parently the  point  of  a weapon.  Two  pits  were  found  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  mound,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  which  was  an  urn,  con- 
taining incinerated  bones  and  bits  of  bronze. 

IV.  Notice  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Election  of  the  Prioress  of  Cold- 
stream, 1537.  By  A.  Gillman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  This  notice  is  pre- 
served in  the  protocol  book  of  Edward  Dickson,  who  appears  to  have 
filled  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  official  of  St.  Andrews,  within  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lothian,  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  volume  is  now  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  The  notice  is  valuable 
for  giving  the  forms  of  election  in  such  cases,  and  as  preserving  the 
names  of  the  Prioress,  Janet  Hoppringill,  and  the  eleven  nuns  by  whom 
she  was  elected.  Mr.  Gillman  added  that,  from  its  position  on  the 
borders,  the  priory  was  often  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  English, 
and  quoted  a letter  which  passed  the  Privy  Seal  in  1509,  permitting  the 
“ prioress  to  intercommun  with  Inglesmen  in  bying  or  selling  of  vittalis 
scheip  nolt  tymmer  and  other  leful  gudis  for  the  reparatioun  and  up- 
halding  of  the  place.” 

V.  Notice  of  a Stone  Cist,  Wooden  Cup,  and  a Dyke  found  under 
Moss  in  Shetland.  By  Roderick  A.  F.  A.  Coyne,  Esq.,  C.E.  The  stone 
cist  was  found  in  a cairn  on  the  west  side  of  a small  hill  south  of  Garths 
Voe,  in  the  parish  of  Delting,  and  was  principally  remarkable  for  a 
quantity  of  oily  matter  and  ashes  found  in  it.  The  cup  was  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Garth,  under  moss  of  about  five  feet  in  depth ; and 
the  dyke  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Sandsting,  under  a like  depth 
of  moss. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — Six  beads  of  streaked  glass, 
by  William  Stables,  Esq.,  Cawdor  Castle ; a bone  comb,  iron  pin,  iron 
buckle,  stone  whorl,  and  other  articles  discovered  in  recent  excavations 
on  the  fortified  hill  of  Laws,  Forfarshire — by  James  Neish,  Esq.,  of  Laws, 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

Several  donations  to  the  museum  and  library  were  announced,  of 
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which  the  most  important  were  the  following  ; — 1.  Stone  with  concentric 
circles  found  in  a tumulus  at  Pickaquoy,  Orkney ; bones  of  a horse, 
portion  of  iron  and  wood,  found  in  a sand-hill  at  Pierowall,  Orkney — by 
James  Parrer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.  2.  Seven  plaster 
casts  of  incised  circles  on  rocks  at  Lochgilphead,  Argyllshire ; Dodding- 
ton,  Northumberland  ; and  from  the  Peak,  Derby — hy  Professor  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  I". S.A.  Scot. 

May  9.  Mr.  Joseph  Robeetsoh,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  Stuart  read  a communication  from  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
London,  offering  to  join  in  any  measures  which  were  likely  to  lead  to 
the  speedy  rebuilding  of  Trinity  College  Church. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries,  called  attention  to 
excavations  in  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  now  in  progress,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  directors  of  Cowan’s  Hospital  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Stirling,  at  the  suggestion  of  certain  members  of  the  Society, 
Sir  James  Alexander  gave  further  details  of  these  excavations,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Laiiig,  the  Society  resolved  to  express  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  zeal  and  care  displayed  by  the  above  bodies  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Stuart  read  a communication  from  Dr.  John  Grigor,  Nairn,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  further  explorations  of  the  ancient  lake 
dwellings  in  the  Loch  of  the  Clans,  on  the  estate  of  Kilravock,  Nairn- 
shire. These  remains  were  found  in  a cairn  on  a stockaded  island,  on 
the  margin  of  the  loch,  and  on  examination  proved  to  be  the  ruins  of 
a primitive  wooden  abode  under  the  stones.  Dr.  Grigor  gave  details  of 
the  size  and  construction  of  this  curious  abode,  which  was  formed 
throughout,  both  walls  and  roof,  of  oak  trees.  The  mud  floor  shewed 
traces  of  decayed  brushwood,  with  which  it  may  have  been  strewed. 
A few  boulders  in  a corner  bearing  marks  of  fire  suggested  their  use  in 
cooking  as  a hearth.  Dr.  Grigor  has  been  in  communication  with  both 
Swiss  and  Irish  antiquaries,  who  are  familiar  with  crannoges  or  stockaded 
islands,  but  none  of  them  were  acquainted  with  such  houses  as  the  one 
in  question. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Robertson  made  some  remarks  on  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  the  great  number  of  crannoges  in  Scotch  lochs, 
and  as  to  the  value  of  such  correct  descriptions  as  that  furnished  by  Dr. 
Grigor. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  detailed  plans  and  drawings,  which 
added  much  to  its  interest. 

Mr.  Stuart  read  a paper  by  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving,  Vice-President 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  which  contained  the  descrip- 
tion of  a Scottish  pilgrim  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
original  account  occurs  in  the  “ Chronicles  of  Joceline  of  Brakelond,” 
a monk  of  St.  Edmundsbmy,  in  which  the  abbot  describes  a journey 
which  he  took  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  schism  between  the  Popes 
Alexander  and  Octavian.  The  Emperor  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  his  troops  occupied  a great  portion  of 
the  north  of  Italy,  through  which  the  English  pilgrims  had  to  pass  ; and 
as  the  English  King,  Henry  11. , had  adopted  the  cause  of  this  pontiff, 
they  were  objects  of  suspicion,  to  which  the  Scots  were  not  open,  as 
tludr  monarch  sided  with  Octavian.  The  Abbot  states  that  he  pretended 
to  be  a Scotsman,  having  assumed  the  garb  and  appearance  of  a Scots- 
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man.  He  says  : — “ I often  shook  my  staff  in  the  manner  they  use  that 
weapon  they  call  a gavelock  at  those  who  mocked  me,  using  threatening 
language  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots.”  He  succeeded  in  getting  his 
letters  ftom  the  Pope,  but  as  he  was  leaving  Rome  on  his  return  he  was 
seized  by  the  officers  of  a certain  castle  and  accused  of  being  a spy,  or 
of  carrying  letters  from  the  false  Pope.  They  proceeded  to  examine 
his  ragged  clothes,  his  leggings  and  breeches,  and  even  the  old  shoes 
which  he  carried  over  his  shoulders  after  the  custom  of  the  Scots.  In 
this  extremity,  “ I thrust  my  hand  into  the  little  wallet  which  I carried, 
wherein  was  contained  the  writing  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  close  by  a little 
jug  I had  for  drinking,  and  the  Lord  God  and  St.  Edmund  so  permitting, 
I drew  out  that  writing  together  with  the  jug,  so  that  extending  my 
arm  aloft  I held  the  writ  underneath  the  jug.  They  could  see  the  jug 
plain  enough,  but  they  did  not  find  the  writs,  and  so  I got  out  of  their 
hands.” 

The  Chronicle  has  been  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  but  in  the 
belief  that  this  description  of  a Scottish  pilgrim  was  not  generally 
known,  Mr.  Irving  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  it,  and 
of  illustrating  the  references  to  the  various  articles  of  dress  in  the 
monk’s  account. 

Mr.  Robertson  drew  attention  to  the  use  of  the  terra  Scot  by  the 
Abbot  Sampson  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  evidently  meant  to  de- 
signate not  a Gael  but  a Lowland  man. 

Among  the  objects  sent  for  exhibition  were  (1)  A volume  of  tra- 
gedies, sonnets,  &c.,  presented  in  the  year  1613  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  I.,  by  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  richly 
bound — exhibited  by  Colonel  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  Knt , F.S.A.  Scot. 

(2)  A parcel-gilt  silver  tankard,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  Thomas  Hepburn,  parson  of  Oldhamtocks — exhibited 
by  the  representatives  of  the  late  A.  H.  M.  Belshes,  Esq.,  of  Invermay. 

(3)  An  original  letter,  in  very  fine  preservation,  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  to  his  mother-in-law  the  Princess  of  Stolberg,  dated 
Florence,  16th  of  December,  1774 — exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith.  The 
Prince  presents  his  complimentary  congratulations  on  the  recent  mar- 
riage of  a Princess  of  Stolberg,  and  signs  “ Charles  R.,”  using  thus  the 
title  of  king.  The  letter  is  sealed  with  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  crowned  ; surrounded  by  a ribbon  with  the  motto  “ Honi 
soi  qui  mal  y pense,”  and  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  (4)  Dr. 
J.  A.  Smith  also  exhibited  the  marriage-contract  of  the  Rev.  “ Maister” 
Ebenezer  Erskine  (A.M.),  the  Father  of  the  Secession  Church,  with  his 
first  wife,  Alison  Turpie,  dated  at  Leven  the  12th  day  of  January,  1704. 
The  “ tochergood”  of  the  bride  was  “ twa  thousand  merks  Scots  money,” 
and  the  document  is  signed  by  Ebenezer  Areskine  and  Alieson  Turpie  ; 
also  by  the  bride’s  father,  Alex.  Turpie,  and  before  these  witnesses — 
Ralph  Areskine  (his  brother),  Robert  Lindsay,  Archibald  Robertson, 
clerke  of  Leslie,  the  writer  of  the  document,  and  David  Burgh,  chamber- 
lain  to  the  Earle  of  Rothes.  The  two  last  mentioned  documents  wmre 
the  property  of  Ralph  Erskine  Scott,  Esq.,  C.A.  Of  donations  to  the 
Museum  the  most  interesting  was  a pair  of  earrings  of  lava  and  gold, 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Flora  Macdonald  by  Cardinal  York,  1746  ; 
medallion,  in  lead,  of  John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  1625;  A.M. 
diploma  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  1808,  with  seal  attached — 
by  Dr.  D.  H.  Robertson,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
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Cornwallis  {continued). 

De^ee 

conferred. 


1782,  Aug.  12.  Denny  Mart.  Fairfax,  M.  A.  D.D. 

Aug.  29.  Robert  Hastings  M.A. 

1783,  Jan.  24.  Robert  Hallifax  M.D. 

Feb.  11.  Samuel  Hoole  M.A. 

Moore  (1783—1805,  Jan.  18). 

1783,  July  3.  Bryan  lanson  Bromwich  M.A. 

1784,  May  16.  John  Thomas  LL.B. 

Oct.  28.  Percival  Stockdale  M.A. 

1785,  May  14.  Robert  Sinclair  M.A. 

May  30.  Edward  Vaughan  D.D. 

July  25.  John  William  Egerton  LL.B. 

Aug.  2.  Francis  Knollis  M.A. 

1786,  May  29.  William  Roberts  M.A. 

Oct.  13.  Daniel  Evans  LL.B. 

1787,  March  15.  William  Brown  M.A. 

May  23.  John  Buckner,  M.A.,  Bp.  of 

Chichester  1798  LL.D. 

July  13.  Richard  Browne  Cheston  M.D. 

Dec.  22.  Michael  Thos.  Becker,  B.A.  M.A. 

1788,  March  7.  Charles  Coates,  M.B.  LL.B. 

March  8.  John  Ford  M.D. 

1789,  Jan.  9.  Thomas  Myers  LL.B. 

Jan.  10.  George  Crabbe  (the  Poet)  LL.B. 

1790,  April  8.  Thomas  Lloyd  M.A. 

Sept.  1.  Nicolas  Yere,  B.A.  Queen’s 

Coll.  Oxford  M.A. 

1791,  April  20.  George  Heath,  M.A. 

King’s  Coll.  Camb.  D.D. 

April  29.  John  Vardill,  M.A.  Oxford  LL.B. 
July  19.  Thomas  Hey,  M.A.  D.D. 

1792,  Jan.  23.  John  Montgomery  M.A. 

April  26.  Joseph  Jefferson  M.A. 

Dec.  5.  Matthias  Button  M.A. 

1793,  Jan.  9.  Ffolliott  Herbert  Walker 
Cornewall,  M.  A.,  Bp.  of  Bristol  1797  D.D. 

Jan.  29.  William  Henry  Cooper  M.A. 

July  — . John  Ireland,  B.A.  M.A. 

1795,  Jan.  10.  Chas.  Mongan  Warburton  M.A. 
Feb.  20.  William  Jackson  M.A. 

March  11.  Samuel  Gale  M.A. 

May  11.  Francis  Randolph,  M.A.  D.D. 

May  29.  John  Goodwin  M.A. 

June  30.  John  Luxmoore,  M.A.  Camb.  D.D. 
June  30.  William  Cole,  M.A.  D.D. 

July  17.  John  Pretyman,  M.A.  D.D. 

Dec.  11.  John  Rowland  Sproule  LL.B. 
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1796,  Feb.  27.  John  Hawkins,  Vicar  of 

Great  Halstead  M.A. 

April  28.  Philip  Baker  M.A. 

Dec.  19.  Henry  Ingles,  M.A.  D.D. 

1797,  April  24.  John  Moore,  B.A.  LL.B. 

Aug.  3.  Robert  Watts  M.A. 

1798,  Oct.  31.  William  Williams  M.A. 

Dec.  3.  Charles  de  Guiffardiere,  Preb. 

of  Sarum  M.A. 

Dec.  15.  Samuel  Ryder  Weston,  B.D.  D.D. 

1799,  Jan.  10.  William  Tait  LL.B. 

March  8.  Nicolas  Waite  Robinson  M.A. 

May  27.  Isaac  Wm.  Webb  Horlock  M.A. 

1800,  May  24.  William  Gomm  M.A. 

Oct.  9.  Henry  Jenkins,  Missionary  in 

Caicos  M.A. 

1801,  Feb.  23.  Thomas  Bernard  M.A. 

June  3.  John  Inglis,  son  of  Bp.  of 

Nova  Scotia  M.A. 

Nov.  9.  Bernard  Cracroft  M.A. 

1803,  Jan.  27.  Hon.  Geo.  Pelham,  M.A. 

Camb.,  Bp.  of  Bristol  1803  D.D. 

March  4.  Robert  Pope,  of  Staines  M.D. 

March  30.  John  Ireland,  M.A.  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxford,  Dean  of  Westminster  D.D. 
April  1.  Edward  Barnard  M.A. 

May  3.  George  Martin  M.A. 

June  27.  Charles  Ekins,  B.A.  King’s 
Coll.  Camb.  M.A. 

1804,  Jan.  21.  Robt.  Darby  Waddilove, 

Dean  of  Ripon  D.D. 

Oct.  8.  Jehosaphat  Mountain  D.D. 

Oct.  8.  Jn.  Nesbit  Jordan,  Emmanuel 
Coll.  Camb.  M.A. 

Dec.  5.  Philip  Fisher,  B.D.  Univ. 

Coll.  Oxford  D.D. 

Manners-Sutton  (1805 — 1828,  July  21). 

1805,  March  18.  Hen.  Goddard,  Merton 

Coll.  Oxford  M.A. 

1806,  Jan.  14.  Samuel  Henley,  Queen’s 

Coll.  Camb.  D.D. 

Feb.  3.  Hannyngton  Elgee  Boyd  M.A. 

March  6.  John  Henry  George  Lefroy, 

B.A.  Oxford  M.A. 

Aug.  13.  Fred.  Gardiner,  Balliol  Coll.  M.A. 
Aug  25.  Thomas  Day,  Maidstone  M.D. 
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1806,  Dec.  10.  Rob.  Stanser,  LL.B.,  St. 

Paul’s,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Bp.  of  Nora 
Scotia  1816  D.D. 

1807,  April  7.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.A. 

St.John’s  Coll.  Camb.  D.D. 

June  30.  John  Inglis,  M.A.,  Bp.  of 
Nova  Scotia  1825  D.D. 

1808,  July  5.  John  Plumptre,  M.A. 

King’s  Coll.  Camb.  D.D. 

1810,  March  8.  Gerald  Valerian  Welles- 
ley, M.A.,  Preb.  of  Durham  D.D. 

March  19.  Brovmlow  Y.  Layard  M.A. 

June  14.  Luke  Heslop  D.D. 

1811,  Jan.  4.  Henry  Dison  Gabell  D.D. 

June  14.  Andrew  Bell,  Master  of 

Sherbum  Hosp.  LL.D. 

Aug.  21.  Samuel  Hudson  LL.B. 

Aug.  27.  Charles  Burney  D.D. 

1812,  April  27.  Charles  Goddard  M.A. 

July  3.  William  Procter  M.A. 

July  29.  Edward  Barry  D.D. 

Aug.  20.  William  W.  Dakins  D.D. 

Sept.  19.  William  Preston  M.A. 

1813,  April  26.  Stephen  Saunders  D.D. 

1815,  Sept.  25.  Robert  Jones,  M.A.  D.D. 

1816,  Aug.  16.  Livingstone  Booth  M.A. 

1818,  Feb.  7.  John  Day  M.D. 

1819,  March  11.  Carr  Ellison  Lucas  M.D. 

June  14.  Henry  Fardell  M.A. 

1820,  June  20.  Jehoshaphat  Mountain  D.D. 

July  22.  Christopher  Hodgson  M.A. 

1822,  Feb.  18.  Richard  Smith  M.A. 

Nov.  7.  William  Oliver  Locke  M.D. 

1823,  April  22.  Wm.  Alleyne  Barker  M.A. 

1824,  July  21.  James  Rumsey  M.D. 

1825,  Aug.  13.  Fred.  Jos.  Cox  Trenow  M.A. 

Aug.  31.  Daniel  Jarvis  M.D. 

1826,  Jan.  10.  Robert  Willis  D.D. 

Feb.  13.  William  Barnes  M.A. 

April  13.  William  Thomas  D.D. 

May  29.  Edward  Grimstone  M.D. 

1827,  June  12.  Thomas  Wharton  M.A. 

Aug.  30.  Richard  Bagot,  M.A.  All 

Souls’,  Oxford,  Bp.  of  Oxford  1829, 

D.D.  of  Oxford  1829  D.D. 

Oct.  3.  William  Chandler  M.D. 

Oct.  7.  Geo.  Kelly  (aft.  Holdsworth)  M.A. 
Dec.  21.  Chas.  Mansfield  Clarke  M.D. 

1828,  Feb.  27.  William  Roy  D.D. 

March  25.  A.  Robt.  Chas.  Dallas  M.A. 

May  28,  Wm.  Samways  Oke  M.D. 

jyoMJfey  (1828—1848,  I^ed.  11). 

Dec.  30.  William  Hodge  Mill,  Prof, 
of  Hebrew,  Camb.  D.D. 

1829,  May  25.  William  Snowden  B.D. 

Aug.  12.  John  Morgan  M.A. 

Aug.  19.  Joseph  Hemington  Harris  D.D. 

Aug.  24.  George  Walter  Wrangham  M.A. 

Oct.  21.  Joseph  Samuel  Stockwell  M.A. 

1830,  May  4.  Robt.  W.  Bamford,  M.A.  B.D. 

1832,  April  13.  Archibald  J.  Stephens  M.A. 

May  22.  Thomas  Pickthall  M.A. 

July  3.  James  Mayne  M.A. 

Sept.  12.  Thomas  Carr,  Bp.  of  Bom- 
bay 1837  D.D. 


De^ee 

conferred# 


1832,  Dec.  29.  George  Wallace  M.A. 

1833,  June  12.  John  Robinson  M.A. 

July  29.  William  Walker  M.A. 

Nov.  25.  George  Newby  M.A. 

1834,  April  15.  Henry  Heap  B.D. 

July  30.  Allan  Macpherson  B.D. 

Aug.  4.  Samuel  Maddock  M.A. 

Oct.  20.  John  Wm.  Drage  Merest  B.D. 

Dec.  19.  Richard  Hodgson  M.A. 

1835,  Feb.  24.  John  Jennings  M.A. 

March  30.  George  Heathcote  M.A. 

July  25.  George  Oliver,  Inc.  of  Wol- 
verhampton D.D. 

1836,  Jan.  14.  John  Wenham  M.A. 

May  19.  William  Robert  Griesbach  M.A. 
Sept.  8.  William  Otter,  M.A.  Camb., 

Bp.  of  Chichester  1836  D.D. 

Oct.  12.  David  Davies  M.D. 

1837,  Jan.  11.  Valentine  Knightley  M.A. 

Feb.  3.  Joseph  Ditcher  M.A. 

Feb.  23.  Joseph  Wardle  M.A. 

1838,  Jan.  19.  Robert  Taylor  M.A. 

Feb.  1.  John  Richardson  Major  D.D. 

Feb.  10.  William  Buxton  Marsden  M.A. 
March  17.  Charles  Fletcher  M.A. 

June  6.  Richard  Penderel  Llewellyn  M.A. 
Sept.  11.  Joseph  Jameson,  Precentor 

of  Ripon  B.D. 

Oct.  11.  Morgan  Morgan  M.A. 

Nov.  21.  Robert  Meek  M.A. 

1839,  Jan.  28.  Robert  Shittler  D.D. 

Feb.  18.  William  Blanshard  M.A. 

May  23.  Henry  Cooper  B.D. 

July  8.  Aubrey  George  Spencer,  Bp. 

of  Newfoundland  1839  D.D. 

Oct.  4.  William  West  Simpson  M.A. 

Dec.  5.  John  Clark  • M.A. 

1840,  Feb.  14.  Thomas  Jessop  D.D. 

April  15.  Thomas  Gamier,  Dean  of 

Lincoln  1860  LL.D. 

June  10.  William  Walton  M.A. 

July  30.  Connop  Thirlwall,  Bp.  of 
St.  David’s  D.D. 

Sept.  12.  William  Vernon  M.A. 

Oct.  10.  Robert  Hull  M.D.. 

Oct.  31.  Richard  Thos.  Tucker,  B.A. 

Camb.  D.D. 

Dec.  26.  John  Couch  Grylls  M.A. 

1841,  April  21.  James  Greig  Murray  B.D. 

June  22.  Sir  Wm.  Hyde  Pearson  M.D. 

Aug.  17.  John  Burt  M.A. 

Aug.  17.  John  Winter  M.A. 

Nov.  10.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander, 

Bp.  of  Jerusalem  D.D. 

1842,  May  16.  Grantham  Munton  Yorke, 

late  of  Queens’  Coll.  Camb.  M.A. 

July  27.  John  James  Gelling,  Inc.  of 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  London  M.A. 

1843,  Jan.  21.  Henry  John  Gauntlett, 

Chatbam-place,  London  Mus.Doc. 

Jan.  25.  William  Cowper,  Inc.  of 
St.  Philip’s,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  D.D. 

Jair.  27.  William  Bedford,  Inc.  of  St. 

David’s,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  D.D. 

Jan.  27.  Thomas  Sharpe,  Inc.  of  Ba- 
thui-st,  N.S.W. 
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Jan.  27.  Henry  Tarlton  Stiles,  Wind- 
sor, N.S.W.  M.A. 

Jan.  27.  Robert  Forrest,  Camden, 

N.S.W.  M.A. 

Jan.  27.  Thomas  Hassall,  Cobbity, 

N.S.W.  M.A. 

Jan.  27.  William  Horatio  Walsh, 

Ch.  Ch.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  M.A. 

March  29.  William  Strachan,  R.  of 
Ch.  Ch.  Nassau  D.D. 

April  22.  Thos.  Pierce  Williams,  B.A., 
late  Fell,  of  St.  John’s  CoU.  Camb., 

R.  of  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Jamaica  D.D. 

May  27.  Chas.  Lyne,  Preb.  of  Exeter  M.A. 

June  14.  Duncan  Campbell  M.A. 

June  17.  Wm.  Garrard,  New  Norfolk, 

Tan  Dieman’s  Land  M.A. 

July  7.  E.  Robert  Braithwaite,  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Christopher’s  M.A. 

July  7.  John  MCammon  Trew,  Arch- 
deacon of  Bahamas  D.D. 

Aug.  2.  Thos.  Samuel  Wallis,  Poly- 
technic Institution  Mus.Doc. 

Dec.  13.  Wm.  Hayes,  King’s  Coll. 
London  M.A. 

1844,  Jan.  10.  John  EothergiU,  Arch- 
deacon of  Berbice  M.A. 

Eeb.  22.  John  Rushton,  Archdeacon 
of  Manchester  D.D. 

May  21.  Chas.  Blackman,  Principal 
of  Theol.  Inst.,  Newfoundland  M.A. 

July  10.  Samuel  Paynter  Musson,  R. 
of  St.  Catherine’s,  Jamaica  D.D. 

July  16.  Richard  Panton,  B.A.  Camb., 

Rural  Dean  of  Surrey,  Jamaica  D.D. 

1845,  Jan.  31.  Erancis  Robert  Raines, 

Inc.  ofMilnrow  M.A. 

March  18.  Alf.  Pet.  Lovekin,  Scholar 
of  King’s  CoU.  London  M.A. 

April  8,  John  Campion,  Clerk  M.A. 

Aug.  11.  Eredk.  WUliam  Trevannion, 

Inc.  of  Whitby,  Yorkshire  M.A. 

Nov.  29.  WiUiam  Broadley,  St.  Doro- 
thy’s, Jamaica  M.A. 

Dec.  2.  Wm.  Rowe  Lyall,  M.A.,  Ai'ch- 
deacon  of  Maidstone  D.D. 


LAMBETH 

Sir, — The  following  notes  have  l^een 
suggested  by  the  first  portion  of  Mr. 
Stubbs's  valuable  and  interesting  com- 
munication. 

It  appears  that  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
empow'ered  Jasper  Pon,  his  orator  and 
commissary  for  the  jubilee,  to  create 
doctors  in  both  the  law's,  or  in  the  one 
of  them.  See  the  “ Articles  of  the  Bull 
of  the  holy  Jubilee  of  full  remission  and 
great  joy  granted  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, Ac.,  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  true  meaning  of  our  Holy  Father 
T I 


Degree 

conferred. 


1846,  Feb.  6.  Geo.  Undy  Withers,  M.A. 

Camb.,  Princ.  of  Bps.  CoU.  Calcutta  D.D. 

Feb.  6.  Thomas  Dealtry,  Archdeacon 
of  Calcutta  D.D. 

March  31.  Samuel  Johnson,  Rector  of 
Hinton  Blewitt  M.A. 

May  9.  Edward  Cheere,  King’s  CoU. 

London  M.A. 

June  30.  Samuel  Gobat,  Bp.  nominate 
of  Jerusalem  D.D. 

Aug.  28.  Thomas  Rochford  Redwar, 

P.  C.  of  St.  Thomas’,  RoUs  M.A. 

Oct.  21.  Thos.  Wm.  Johnes,  Licent. 

Theol.  Univ.  Dm-ham  M.A. 

Oct.  22.  Thos.  Eyi-e  Poole,  Chaplain 
of  SieiTa  Leone  D.D. 

Nov.  20.  Fran.  Bell  Grant,  St.  Peter’s, 
Antigua  M.A. 

Dec.  11.  John  Congdon  Shapley,  R. 

of  Carriacou,  Granada  M.A. 

1847,  Jan.  13.  Benjamin  Bailey,  Arch- 
deacon of  Colombo  D.D. 

March  23.  James  Bardsley,  Curate  of 
Burnley  M.A. 

July  2.  Edw.  Jackson,  St.  James’s, 

Leeds  M.A. 

July  21.  George  Mackie,  B.A.  Pemb. 

CoU.  Camb.,  Ch.  to  Bp.  of  Montreal  D.D. 

July  28.  Daniel  Newham,  Emmanuel 
CoU.  Camb.  M.A. 

Aug.  31.  WUUam  Baldwin,  Inc.  of 
Mytholmroyd  M.A. 

Sept.  17.  Hugh  Martin  Short,  Inc.  of 
Wortley,  Yorkshire  M.A. 

Oct.  26.  Colin  Maclaverty,  dioc.  of 
Jamaica  M.A. 

Nov.  15.  Thomas  James  Boardman, 
Stoekwell,  Middlesex  Mus.Doc. 

Nov.  24.  John  CampbeU  Stone,  R.  of 
Portland,  Jamaica  M.A. 

1848,  Jan.  6.  Thos.  Watts,  Haverfordwest  M.A. 

Jan.  22.  James  Prince  Lee,  Bp.  of 

Manchester  1848  D.D. 

Eeb.  1.  Samuel  RofFey  Maitland, 

Librarian  at  Lambeth  D.D. 


DEGREES. 

unto  the  King's  subjects,  by  the  hands 
of  his  dear  and  well-beloved  William 
Butts,  Student  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge."  (Gairdner’s  Letters  and 
Papers  illustrative  of  the  reigns  of 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  ii.  100.) 

Eligius  Ferrers  (D.D.  1539)  was 
Abbot  of  Wymondham  in  Norfolk  1532, 
Vicar  of  Wymondham  1538,  Canon  of 
Norwich  1539,  and  Archdeacon  of  Suf- 
folk 1541.  He  died  in  1548,  and  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  of 
Wymondham  Church,  under  a fine  monu- 
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ment.,  but  wbicb  has  neither  arms  nor 
inscription, 

Bla^e,  who  was  made  B.D.  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  was  no  doubt  Thomas 
Blague,  who  became  a pensioner  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  in  1568. 
He  seems  to  have  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  it  is  probable  he  became  B.A. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  Eectory  of 
Little  Braxted,  Essex,  Sept.  9,  1570; 
Archbishop  Parker,  to  whom  he  was 
Cliaplain,  collated  him  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Vedast,  London,  Sept.  2,  1571, 
at  which  time  he  was  B.A.  He  was 
also  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
and  in  1578  resigned  St.  Vedast’s.  On 
June  20,  1580,  he  was  instituted,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Queen,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary  at  or  soon  after  this  period. 
On  April  2,  1582,  he  supplicated  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of 
D.D. ; it  was  not  granted,  but  on  Jan. 
24, 1588-9,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
passed  a grace  that  he  might  have  that 
degree  there  on  keeping  the  usual  exer- 
cises and  being  incorporated,  and  he 
was  created  D.D.  at  the  following  com- 
mencement at  Cambridge.  He  was  in- 
stalled Dean  of  Rochester  Feb,  1, 1591-2, 
resigned  the  Rectory  of  Ewelme  1596, 
and  became  Rector  of  Bangor  Mona- 
chorum  with  the  chapels  of  Worthen- 
bury  and  Orton,  Flintshire,  Dec.  26, 
1604.  His  death  occurred  in  October, 
1611.  He  published,  “A  Schole  of 
Wise  Conceytes,  translated  out  of  divers 
Greke  and  Latin  Wryters,”  Lond.,  8vo., 
1569  ; “ A Sermon  preached  at  the 

Charterhouse  before  the  King’s  Majestie, 
on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  May,  1603,” 
Lond.,  12mo,  1603.  There  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  he  assisted  Archbishop 
Parker  in  his  Antiquitates  BritannicoB. 

Robert  Thoroton  (M.D.  Oct.  31, 1663), 
well  known  as  the  historian  of  Notting- 
hamshire, was  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1642-3,  M.A.  1646,  having 
in  the  latter  year  a licence  from  his 
University  to  practise  physic.  He  died 
in  Nov.  1678. 

Sir  Edmund  King,  M.D.  Lambeth, 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


was  incorporated  at  Cambridge  in  1671, 
(Munk’s  Coll,  of  Physicians,  i.  415). 
We  do  not  observe  his  name  in  Mr. 
Stubbs’s  list. 

Peter  Bent  (M.B.  March  9,  1678) 
practised  as  an  apothecary  in  Cambridge, 
and  had  a considerable  knowledge  of 
botany  and  natural  history.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Cambridge, 
Oct.  5,  1689.  His  widow,  Elizabeth, 
died  in  1708 ; and  his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  also  an  apothecary,  and 
had  been  a sizar  of  Trinity  College,  died 
June  12,  1717,  aged  80. 

Edward  Tenison  (LL.B.  March  3, 
1697,  D.D.  April  23,  1714)  was  incor- 
porated LL.B.  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  taken  his  B.A.  degree  in  1694-5  as 
a member  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Timothy  Goodwin  (D.D.  Oct.  1, 1714), 
who  was  a native  of  Norvvieh,  was  a 
member  successively  of  Trinity  and 
Corpus  Christi  Colleges  in  Cambridge. 
On  Jan.  22,  1696-7  (being  then  D.D.  of 
Utrecht),  he  became  M.A.  at  Oxford 
as  a member  of  St.  Edmund  Hall.  In 
1697  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  Archdeacon  of  Oxford 
Feb.  1,  1706-7;  became  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more  and  Ardagh  Dec.  19,  1714;  and 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  June  3, 1727.  He 
died  at  Dublin  Dec.  13,  1729. 

William  Ayerst  (D.D.  June  5,  1728) 
became  Fellow  of  Queens’  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1716.  He  was  B.A.  at  Ox- 
ford Oct.  21,  1703,  and  M.A.  there  by 
diploma  Nov.  7,  1707,  being  incorpo- 
rated in  the  latter  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1715.  He  proceeded  B.D.  at  Oxford 
June  25,  1717,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  incorporated  in  that  degree  at 
Cambridge.  He  affords  a remarkable 
instance  of  a fellow  of  a Cambridge 
College  who  obtained  all  his  degrees 
elsewhere.  He  died  May  9,  1765. 

Stephen  Sleeth  [or  rather  Sleecli] 
(M.A.  March  14, 1729)  took  the  degrees 
of  B.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D.  at  Cambridge. 
His  M.A.  degree  was  evidently  given  as 
a qualification  for  a fellowship  at  Eton, 
of  which  college  he  ultimately  became 
Provost.  (See  Harwood's  Alumni  Eton- 
enses,  30,  81,  87,  310). 

5 A 
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William  Murray  (D.I).  June  30, 
1760)  was  a native  of  Middlesex,  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  Feb.  18,  1726,  became  a pen- 
sioner of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
April  11,  1738,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  created  M.A.  at  Cambridge.  He 
had  the  prebend  of  Coringham  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln,  and  died  in  Nov.  1778. 

Meneage  Dering  (D.D.  May  16, 1766) 
is  called  Dean  of  Ripon ; this  is  a mis- 
take. Heneage  Dering,  Dean  of  Ripon, 
died  April  8,  1750,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  created 
LL.D.  at  Cambridge  by  royal  mandate 
as  far  back  as  1701.  The  D.D.  of  1766 
was  his  second  son,  of  the  same  name. 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of 
Middleton  Keynes,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
who  died  May  19,  1802,  aged  84.  He 


was  originally  of  St.  John’s  College,  and 
afterwards  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  University  he  took 
both  degrees  in  arts. 

William  Bamsden,  Master  of  Charter- 
house  (D.D.  Feb.  16,  1779),  was  ad- 
mitted a sizar  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  July  3, 1738,  and  took  both 
his  degrees  in  arts  at  that  college,  viz. 
B.A.  1741-2,  M.A.  1745.  We  suspect 
that  there  is  a mistake  in  describing 
him  as  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Dxon  (M.A.  April  27,  1780) 
was  a native  of  Devonshire,  and  was  ad- 
mitted of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1776.  He  took  no  degree  in 
that  University. 

C.  H.  and  Thompson  Coopee. 

Camlridge, 


THE  QUESTION  OF  “SEVEN  CHURCHES”  IN  IRELAND. 


SiE, — Having  read  with  very  great 
interest  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills’  refutation 
of  the  designation  of  “ Seven  Churches,” 
as  applied  to  many  groups  of  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  in  Ireland  (No.  5 of 
“ Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  Ireland,” 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May,  1864), 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  make 
a few  remarks  in  some  degree  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Whilst  fully  agreeing 
in  Mr.  Hills’  opinion  as  to  the  modernness 
of  the  appellation,  I would  point  out 
that  in  this  country,  from  a very  early 
period,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
a strong  popular  penchant  for  the  num- 
ber seven,  and  that  number  has  long 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  applied 
in  giving  names  to  places  and  objects 
generally,  and  not  merely  in  connection 
with  churches,  where  the  fact  will  not 
bear  out  or  justify  the  application  of  the 
term.  There  would  seem  to  be  a super- 
stition as  to  seven  being  a lucTcy  number. 
The  idea  that  a seventh  son  of  a seventh 
son  is  endowed  with  supernatural  powers, 
is  perhaps  not  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
peasantry ; and  the  legend  of  the  mira- 
culous birth  and  tragic  end  of  “ The 
Seven  Bishops,”  to  which  locality  is  given 
in  almost  every  county  in  Ireland,  is 


popular  on  the  Continent  also.  But 
with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom  of  using  the  “ mystic  seven”  in 
giving  names  to  places  without  any 
sufficient  grounds,  I may  adduce  two 
or  three  instances  in  my  own  immediate 
locality.  In  the  city  of  Kilkenny  we 
have  two  places  termed  “The  Seven 
Springs;”  one,  still  generally  known  by 
that  name,  situate  in  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  castle  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde ; the  other,  to  which  the  name 
is  now  seldom  applied,  but  so  described 
on  all  old  maps,  lying  in  the  north- 
western suburb  of  the  town.  The  desig- 
nation in  the  former  instance  is,  at  least, 
as  old  as  the  “ Civil  Survey,”  executed 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  place  is  set  down  as 
“The  Seven  Wells;”  the  other,  first 
described  as  “The  Seven  Springs”  in 
Roeque’s  Map,  laid  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Yet  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  find  exactly  seven  springs  in 
either  place.  Again,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
there  is  a hilly  district  known  as  “ The 
Seven  Sisters,”  a name  said  to  have  its 
origin  from  the  number  of  more  pro- 
minent eminences — but  there  are  not 
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seven  prominent  eminences.  I may  again 
point  to  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Kells,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  county,  which  are  uni- 
versally here  designated  “ The  Seven 
Castles  of  Kells.”  This  name  is  a mis- 
application under  any  circumstances,  as 
the  building  was  of  a religious  character ; 
but  if  you  seek  an  explanation  from  any 
one  using  the  designation,  the  numerous 
towers  which  form  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture will  be  pointed  to.  The  towers  at 
present  existing,  however,  are  not  seven 
but  eight  in  number,  and  there  were 
nine  till  very  lately.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  misapplication  of  the 
number  “ seven”  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  designation  of  churches  in  this 
country,  but  is  very  general  indeed. 

Permit  me  to  add  a statement  which 
I think  tends  in  some  degree  to  counten- 
ance, if  not  sustain,  Mr.  Hills’  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  probability  of  the  simili- 
tude of  the  sound  of  Seven  Churches 
and  St.  Kevin’s  Churches  having  led 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  making  the 
“ Down  Survey”  putting  the  former  for 
the  latter  name  upon  their  maps.  The 
possibility  of  such  a mistake,  at  least,  is 
shewn  by  the  occurrence  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a similar  error  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Ennisnag  are  described  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  under  the  designation  of 
“Coortaur  Castle.”  The  building  was 
originally,  it  would  seem,  a mere  tower, 
erected  to  defend  the  grange  of  the 
bishops  of  Ossory,  and  afford  protection 
to  their  tenants  in  that  locality,  Ennis- 
nag having  been  one  of  the  see  manors. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bishop  Horsfall,  having  granted 
a lease  of  the  manor  for  two  hundred 
years,  at  a small  rent,  to  his  son.  Sir 


Cyprian  Horsfall,  the  knight  rebuilt  the 
castle,  and  added  a hall  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  a suitable  residence  for  a person 
of  his  station.  When  the  Ordnance  Map 
was  first  issued,  the  name  applied  by  it 
to  the  castle  of  Ennisnag  was  a puzzle 
to  me.  I instituted  an  enquiry  on  the 
subject  in  the  district,  but  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  any  place  designated 
“Coortaur,”  and  all  scouted  the  idea  of 
its  being  in  any  way  ascribed  to  the 
building  in  question.  I can  only  offer 
a conjecture  as  to  a mode  of  accounting 
for  it.  Onr  Irish  peasantry  term  any 
old  tower  a castle ; but  a building  which 
had  formed  an  aristocratic  residence  in 
former  times  they  invariably  designate 
‘‘a.  court,”  which  they  pronounce  coort. 
The  surveyor  engaged  in  laying  down 
Ennisnag  Castle  in  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
probably  asked  some  rustic,  who  was 
curiously  looking  on,  “What  place  is 
this  ? ” And  received  for  reply,  “ It’s 
a coort  or  castle.”  Being  a stranger — 
the  Survey  was  made  by  men  selected 
from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners, 
who  were  almost  all  natives  of  England 
—who  did  not  understand  the  idiom  of 
the  natives,  the  name  put  down  for  the 
place  surveyed  was  “ Coortaur  Castle,” 
and  so  it  stands  in  the  official  map  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  strange 
that  the  error  was  not  detected  and  cor- 
rected by  some  of  the  learned  antiquaries 
connected  with  the  Survey  Staff,  before 
the  publication  of  the  map ; but  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  so, 
I think,  will  afford  a degree  of  corrobora- 
tion to  Mr.  Hills’  idea  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  application  of  “ Seven  Churches” 
in  the  Down  Survey  for  the  group  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Glendalough. 

I am,  &c., 

John  G.  A.  Peim. 

Kilkenny,  May  11,  1864. 


ARMS  OP  DE  CLARE. 

SiE,  — Is  Mr.  Graves  correct  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeo- 
assertiou  in  your  February  number,  that  logical  Association  for  a lithograph  of 
on  the  evidence  of  his  own  seal  Strong-  the  seal;  now  in  this  lithograph  they 
bow  bore  three  chevrons  on  his  shield  ? appear  to  my  eyes  to  be  six  chevronels. 
He  refers  to  the  first  volume  of  the  rather  than  three  chevrons,  a device 
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nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the 
one  found  on  the  well-known  seal  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  father  of  Strongbow, 
and  which  we  would  therefore  naturally 
expect  to  find  on  that  of  the  son.  It 
strikes  me  that  Mr.  Graves  has  taken 
the  interstices  between  narrow  chev- 
ronels  for  the  surfaces  of  broad  chevrons. 
Perhaps  you.  Sir,  will  refer  to  the  volume 
and  give  us  your  opinion. 

Turning  to  the  other  point  discussed, 
namely,  the  arms  on  the  tombstone  in 
Christ  Church,  we  must  remember  that, 
a century  later,  a cross  is  the  device  on 
the  seal  of  Earl  Gilbert,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  De  Clare,  and  I would  suggest 
that,  at  least  in  early  times,  three  cross- 
lets  on  a chief  would  only  be  reckoned 
a “difference”  thereof,  and  naturally 


home  by  a cadet.  If  so,  the  arms  on  the 
tombstone  confirm  rather  than  rebut 
the  tradition  that  it  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  at  the  present  day 
the  notion  is  quite  exploded  that  in  the 
early  days  of  heraldry  men  confined 
themselves  habitually  to  the  iise  of  but 
one  armorial  device.  The  chevronels 
and  the  crosslets  may  therefore  well 
have  been  borne  simultaneously. 

I am,  &c.  S.  P. 

[On  the  lithograph  referred  to,  the 
device  is  by  no  means  distinct ; but  the 
thirteenth-century  seal  of  Kilkenny  ex- 
hibits the  De  Clare  shield  hanging  from 
one  of  the  towers,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  three  chevrons  and  not 
six  chevronels  being  there  depicted.] 


COATS  OF  ARMS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  STAMFORD. 


SiE, — As  a supplement  to  my  list  of 
the  coats  of  arms  formerly  existing  in 
the  churches  of  Stamford,  collected  from 
the  various  histories  of  the  town  and 
Holies’  “ Church  Notes,”  I now  send 
an  account  of  such  arms  as  are  still  ex- 
isting on  the  public  buildings,  &c. 

I hope  shortly  to  recommence  my 
visitations  to  the  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.— I am,  &c. 

Justin  Simpson. 

Stamford,  April,  1864. 


St.  Geoege’s. 

In  the  windows  : — 

1.  Sable,  three  dove-cots  argent  — 
Sapcote : impaling,  Argent,  three  turn- 
pikes sable. 

2.  as  1,  without  the  impalement. 

3.  Or,  a chevron  azure  between  three 
cinquefoils  gules — Le  Gross. 

4.  Or,  two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three 
tor  tea  u xes — W ak  e. 

5.  Gules,  three  water-bougets  ermine 
— Roos. 

6.  Or,  three  chevrons  gules — Clare. 

7.  Chequy  or  and  azure — Warren. 

8.  Or,  a plain  cross  gules — Bigot. 

9.  Gules,  a cross  patonce  argent. 

10.  Azure,  a cross  moline,  quarterly 


pierced  argent — Molineux  of  Haughton, 
Notts. 

11.  A chevron  between  three  roses — 
Roscel. 

12,  Ermine,  a cross  pierced  ermine: 
impaling.  Sable,  a chevron  between  three 
wolf’s  heads  couped  argent,  collared  or 
— Bruges. 

St.  Maet’s. 

1.  Gules,  three  lion’s  gambs  erect, 
couped  argent.  This  coat  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  family  of  Usher,  but  it  is 
supposed,  with  more  probability,  to  be- 
long to  that  of  Brown. 

2.  Sable,  three  hammers  argent — ■ 
Browne. 

3.  Quarterly,  or  and  gules,  a bordure 
bezanty — Rochfort. 

4.  Gules,  a fesse  between  six  cross 
crosslets  or — Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. 

5.  Argent,  a fesse  between  three  cres- 
cents gules — Ogle,  Pinchbeck,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

6.  Azure,  a cross  fitchee  between  two 
eagle’s  wings  or. 

7.  Azure,  a cross  or — Shelton, Norfolk. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  was 
a hatchment  to  the  memory  of  Frances, 
wife  of  Robert  Slow,  Gent.,  of  this 
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parish,  and  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Burrel,  Knt.,  of  Dowsby,  in  this  county, 
who  departed  this  life  the  31st  of  July, 
1654 : — Argent,  a fesse  gules  between 
three  ....  charged  with  a cinquefoil 
ermine,  between  two  martlets  spectant 
from  the  sinister  to  the  dexter  or  — 
Slow : impaling.  Argent,  a saltier  gules 
between  four  burr  leaves  slipped  proper, 
upon  a chief  azure  a lion’s  head  erased 
langued  gules,  between  two  pickaxes 
or — Burrel. 

9.  In  the  middle  aisle  is  a stone  to 
the  memory  of  John  Haughton,  Gent., 
who  built  the  old  town -hall  on  the 
bridge ; died  Jan.  9th,  1583 ; and  filled 
the  office  of  alderman  or  mayor  of  this 
borough  in  the  years  1558,  1566,  and 
1575.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
inscription  is  now  hid,  and  the  arms,  if 
any,  cannot  now  be  seen.  The  arms 
borne  by  his  family  were.  Sable,  three 
bars  argent,  in  chief  a rose  or.  Crest : 
A bull’s  head  argent,  attired  or,  charged 
with  three  bars  sable  and  a rose  of  the 
second. 

St.  John’s. 

In  the  middle  aisle  was  a brass  plate 
to  Solomon  Woodroffe,  druggist  of  this 
town,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  30, 
1769.  An  historian  who  wrote  his  his- 
tory of  the  town  about  eighty  years  ago 
is  the  only  one  who  mentions  its  exist- 
ence, but  unfortunately  he  did  not  de- 
scribe the  arms  it  bore.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  the  follow- 
ing coats  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
name : — 1.  Paly  of  six,  gules  and  ar- 
gent, a bend  counterchanged.  2.  Ar- 
gent, a chevron  between  six  crosses 
formee  fitchee  gules.  Crest:  A wood- 
cock proper — Woodroffe  of  Hoope,  Der- 
byshire and  Yorkshire.  3.  Gules,  on 
a chevron  argent  three  buck’s  heads 
erased  sable,  a chief  per  fesse  nebulee 
sable  and  argent.  Crest : A dexter  arm 
embowed,  habited  with  leaves  vert,  hold- 
ing in  the  hand  a branch  of  honeysuckle, 
all  proper — Woodroffe,  or  Woodruff, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  1579,  and  Poyle, 
Surrey.  4.  Azure,  on  a chevron  en- 
grailed argent  three  buck’s  heads  couped 
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gules,  a chief  per  fesse  ermines  and 
ermine.  Crest : A dexter  arm  embowed, 
habited  ermines,  the  cuff  argent,  holding 
in  the  hand  proper  a like  buck’s  head. 
5.  Paly  of  six,  gules  and  argent,  a bend 
gobonated  azure  and  or.  Crest : A demi- 
lady proper,  vested  argent,  holding  in 
the  dexter  hand  a civic  crown  or.  6. 
Paly  of  six,  argent  and  gules.  7.  Paly 
of  six,  argent  and  gules,  a bend  gobo- 
nated or  and  sable.  In  the  adjoining 
square  the  family  of  Woodroffe  have 
been  established  as  druggists  since  1720 
up  to  a very  recent  period. 

All  Saints’. 

1.  On  a monument  on  the  north  side 
of  the  north  aisle  to  Charles  Snow, 
Gent.,  who  died  September  the  12th, 
1755 ; also  to  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Snow,  Gent.,  who  died  January  the  28th, 
1757: — Party  per  fesse  nebulee  azure 
and  argent,  three  goat’s  heads  (2  and  1) 
erased  counterchanged:  impaling.  Or, 
a pile  azure,  on  a canton  ....  a cross 
saltier  of  the  first.  Crest : A goat’s 
head  erased,  as  in  the  arms.  This  tablet 
is  in  existence,  and  which  I omitted 
giving  in  my  former  account. 

2.  On  a monument  to  Arthurus  Wal- 
pole, “qui  obit  13°  die  Augusti,  Anno 
Dili.  1583 Party  per  bend  sable  and 
argent,  three  lozenges  counterchanged  : 
impaling.  Argent,  on  a bend  sable  a 
bezant — Pinchbeck. 

3.  Barry  nebulee  of  six,  argent  and 
sable,  a chief  azure  charged  with  a lion 
passant  argent — Staple  of  Calais.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  of  this  town,  was  a mer- 
chant of  the  staple,  and  being  a great 
benefactor  to  both  the  town  and  church 
will  account  for  its  introduction  in  the 
church. 

4.  Gules,  three  lions  passant  guardant 
in  pale  or — Borough  of  Stamford:  im- 
paling, Chequy  or  and  azure — Warren. 

Stamford  being  the  only  borough  in 
England  quartering  the  royal  arms,  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  acquired  may  be  here  intro- 
duced. 

On  March  12, 1470,  the  Lancastrians, 
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commanded  by  Sir  Eobert  TVelles  (some- 
times styled  Lord  Willoughby)  and  Sir 
Thomas  de  la  Launde,  were  completely 
defeated  by  the  Yorkists,  commanded  in 
person  by  King  Edward  IV.,  at  Horn- 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Empingham,  a vil- 
lage a few  miles  to thenorth-westof  Stam- 
ford, in  a battle  which,  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  throwing  off  their  coats  which 
impeded  their  flight  when  pursued  by 
their  victors,  received  the  name  of  Loose 
Coat  Field.  The  two  Lancastrian  com- 
manders were  taken  prisoners,  and  be- 
headed at  Doncaster  seven  days  after- 
wards, and  attainted  in  the  Parliament 
which  commenced  at  Westminster  Oct. 
6,  12  Edward  IV.  For  the  services 
which  the  men  of  Stamford  rendered 
on  that  occasion,  the  King  was  pleased 
to  grant  the  town,  as  an  especial  mark 
of  his  favour,  his  arms  to  he  impaled 
with  its  former  coat,  those  of  Earl  War- 
ren, an  ancient  lord  of  the  town,  who 
received  it  from  King  John  consequent 
upon  William  de  Humet,  a powerful 
baron,  having  aided  Louis  the  Dauphin, 
who,  or  his  ancestor,  under  Henry  II. 
was  Constable  of  Normandy,  and  who 
bore — Argent,  a bordure  gules,  bezantee. 

On  the  Town-hall  are  the  arras  of  the 
borough:  on  the  Corn  Exchange  they 
occur  again,  also  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln, — Argent,  on  a cross  gules 
a fleur-de-lis  or.  And  on  the  Butter 
Market  those  of  Cecil,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
K.O. : — Barry  of  ten,  argent  and  azure, 
over  all  six  escutcheons  sable  (3,  2, 
and  1),  each  charged  with  a lion  ramp- 
ant of  the  first. 

In  private  possession  are  two  panes 
of  glass,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a church  in  this  neighbourhood  : — 1. 
Argent,  on  a fesse  gules  three  leopard’s 
faces  or;  in  chief  a Cornish  chough 
proper.  Crest : A hawk,  close  proper, 
with  bells  on  its  feet.  2.  Argent,  on 
a bend  sinister  sable  nine  gimble  rings 
(3, 3,  and  3)  interlaced  or,  (or  three  triple 
annulets  interlaced).  Crest : An  ass’s 
head  proper;  supporters,  two  lions  se- 
jant. 

In  front  of  the  Almshouses  founded 


by  Mr.  Fryer  are  the  arms  of  Fryer, 
Cecil,  and  the  crest  of  Hurst.  On  those 
of  Truesdale  are  the  arms  of  Truesdale. 

In  front  of  a house  in  St.  Martin’s 
are  the  initials  M.P.  and  the  date  1670, 
on  a lozenge-shaped  stone;  above  are 
apparently  arms,  but  they  have  received 
so  many  coats  of  paint  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  what  they  really  are  : 
— Quarterly  of  4 : 1 and  4,  A chevronel 
between  three  (2  and  1)  billets ; 2 and  3, 
A rose  surmounted  by  a crown  (?). 

On  the  porter’s  lodge  at  the  Infirmary 
are  the  arms  of  Fryer.  The  front  of 
the  lodge  is  the  ancient  gateway  be- 
longing to  the  White  Friary,  and  over 
it  was  formerly  the  royal  arms  quar- 
tered with  those  of  France.  This  house 
was,  according  to  Speed,  founded  by 
Edward  III.,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin, but  there  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  its  existence  in  13  Edward  I.,  and 
the  holy  fathers  had  an  ample  confir- 
mation of  privileges  in  11  Edward  II. 
Henry  de  Hanna,  its  warden,  who  died 
Nov.  1299,  was  the  second  Provincial  of 
the  whole  order  throughout  England.  It 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  its 
brethren,  by  surrendering  to  the  King, 
Oct.  8,  1539. 

In  front  of  the  George  Hotel,  St. 
Martin’s,  are  the  following : — Quarterly 
of  6 : 1,  Three  bars,  on  the  first  three, 
and  on  the  second  two  human  hearts  (?) ; 
2,  A lion  rampant  sustaining  a tree : it 
should  be.  Parted  per  pale,  gules  and 
azure,  a lion  rampant  argent  sustaining 
a tree  vert  — Winston ; 3,  (Sable),  a 
plate  between  three  towers  triple  tow- 
ered, with  ports  displayed  (argent)  — 
Cairleon ; 4,  A bend,  quartering  5,  (Ar- 
gent), a chevron  between  three  chess 
rooks  (ermines)  — Walcot ; 6,  as  the 
first.  No.  4 I suspect  should  be.  Ar- 
gent, on  a bend  between  two  cottizes 
gules  three  cinquefoils  or — Heckington. 
Crest : On  a wreath  a garb  (or),  sup- 
ported by  lions;  supporters.  Two  lions. 
Motto:  Cor  IJnura  Via  Una.  One  of 
the  lions  which  suppoi-t  the  crest  is  lost, 
and  I believe  the  tioble  house  of  Cecil  is 
the  only  one  whose  crest  has  supporters. 
The  “ George  ’ is  a very  ancient  hostelry. 
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Deans  of  Peculiars. 


When  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh 
foxinded  his  hospital  in  1597,  especial 
reference  is  made  to  it  under  the  same 
name,  and  he  also  gave  the  landlord 
the  right  of  presenting,  in  his  proper 
turn,  one  inmate  to  it. 

THE  CHURCHYARD  OF 

SiE, — About  a year  and  a half  or  two 
years  since  I drew  the  attention  of  my 
parish  clerk,  a very  intelligent  man  and 
most  zealous  and  careful  co-worker  with 
me  in  my  hone-digging  labours,  to  the 
circumstance  that  traces  of  very  early 
burial  might  most  probably  be  some- 
times met  with  in  my  churchyard.  Since 
that  period  he  has  picked  out  for  me, 
from  amid  the  soil  thrown  out  in  grave- 
digging, fragments  of  a very  great 
number  of  earthen  vessels,  all  more  or 
less  associated  with  charcoal,  but  all, 
unhappily,  too  evidently  disinterred  be- 
fore, and  broken  up  and  dispersed.  In 
fact,  we  scarcely  ever  open  a grave  in 
the  original  churchyard  without  meet- 
ing with  pieces  of  mediaeval  pottery, 
and  of  so  great  difference  in  appearance 
and  consistency  as  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  they  belong  to  periods  sepa- 
rated by  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Thus 
from  two  graves  which  were  dug  last 
week  I have  now  before  me  portions  of 
at  least  six  different  vessels,  all  of  the 
vase  character,  one  distinguished  by  a 
green  glaze,  another  by  the  thinness  of 
the  ware,  a third  by  the  ribbing  run- 
ning round  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  original  vessel  and  by  the  uniform 
black  colour  of  its  inner  side,  a fourth 
by  its  having  formed  a portion  of  the 
handle  of  another,  and  so  on.  And  what 
is  remarkable  is,  that  having  had  occa- 
sion three  years  since  to  make  additions 
to  the  existing  burial-ground,  the  strip 
of  land  so  added  (adjoining  the  east 
end,  and  having  ever  been  in  regular 
cultivation  with  the  rest  of  the  farm  it 

DEANS  OF 

SiE, — There  are  three  parochial  titular 
deans  who  hold  their  title  by  a peculiar 
tenure,  which  is  not  explained  fully  in 
the  ordinary  law  books. 


In  front  of  the  house  in  Scotgate, 
occupied  by  the  late  R.  N.  Newcome, 
Esq.,  is  a hatchment  bearing — Argent, 
three  crescents  gules.  Crest : A lion’s 
head  erased  sable.  Motto  : Virtus 
Vincit. 

DANBY,  YORKSHIRE. 

belonged  to)  was  found  to  contain  the 
same  evidences  of  former  interments  — 
charcoal  and  broken  pottei-y.  I am 
aw'are  of  at  least  one  other  instance 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
same  phenomena  occur  in  unconsecrated 
ground,  and  there  the  vessels,  though 
all  broken,  are  yet  much  less  broken 
and  dispersed  than  in  the  case  of  the 
churchyard  here. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  church 
is  that  it  v;as  one  of  the  many  which 
were  granted  by  the  De  Brus  family  to 
the  Priory  of  Guisborough,  and,  as  far 
as  I can  state  in  the  absence  of  my 
notes  on  the  subject,  sometime  near 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Be- 
sides, a grant  of  half  a carucate  of  land 
was  added,  a part  of  which  was  made 
available  as  the  site  of  the  prior’s 
country-house.  This  site  is  distant 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
east  side  of  the  churchyard. 

The  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  (p.  608)  of 
the  mediseval  grave-pottery  found  in 
“many  parts  of  France,”  leads  me  to 
think  this  communication  might  not  be 
without  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
One  descriptive  sentence  in  the  notice 
might  very  well  be  applied  to  a frag- 
ment of  the  earthenware  above  named, 
which  was  obtained  last  year  : “ It  is  of 
a light  pottery,  with  a light  green  glaze 
round  the  interior  of  the  shallow  neck.” 
Most  of  the  ware,  however,  is  red. 

I am,  &c.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby  in  Cleveland, 

May  9,  1864. 

PECULIARS. 

I.  Bocicing  : the  rector,  as  the  arch- 
bishop’s commissary  for  his  peculiars  in 
Essex.  (Moranfs  Essex,  ii.  389.)  In 
the  same  manner  the  Dean  of  the  Arches 
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Court  of  Canterbury  is  so  called  from 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  deanery  of 
thirteen  parishes  in  London,  peculiars 
of  the  archbishop  and  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  diocesan. 

II.  8t.  durian's : the  rector,  on  the 
institution  of  the  king,  as  ordinary,  to 
the  presidency  of  an  exempt  chapel. 
{Monast.,  viii.  1,448.  The  Dean  of  the 
Chapels  Royal,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
is  said  to  hold  the  title  from  the  honour 
of  the  Sovereign  whose  private  chapels 
they  are.)  He  is  the  honorary  survivor 
of  a suppressed  college  of  St.  Burian. 
At  Haccombe  the  rector  holds  the  living 
as  archpriest  of  a college  founded  in 
1341,  but  long  since  dissolved,  and  is 
exempt  from  archidiaconal  jurisdiction. 
{Polwhele,  ii.  141  j Lysons,  p.  250 ; 
Monast.,  vi.  1,451.) 

III.  Battle  : the  vicar,  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  patron  of  the  living,  the  pos- 
sessor of  Battle  Abbey  as  abbot,  having 
a court  for  probate  of  wills  and  right  of 
visitation,  but  admitted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  holding  his  licence 
for  cure  of  souls  by  virtue  of  a composi- 
tion made  between  the  bishop  and  abbot. 
{3Ionast.,  iii.  239;  Sorsfield's  Sussex, 
i.  529.)  Willis,  in  1733,  enters  the 
living  under  the  rural  deanery  of  JDal- 
lington.  At  Canterbury  there  was  a 
dean  of  Christianity,  {Kennett’s  Ant., 
p.  637);  and  at  Evesham  also  a dean 
of  Christianity  appointed  in  1034  for 
the  vale  “quam  nunquam  liberfcatem 
ecclesia  ista  postea  amisit.”  {Chron. 
Evesh.,  83,  264).  At  Rouen,  according 
to  De  Moleon,  the  archbishop  appointed 
a dean  of  Christianity  to  be  curate  of  the 
city  within  the  walls,  although  there 
were  for  the  diocese  six  archdeacons 
and  twenty-seven  rural  deans.  Such 
deans  were  therefore  rural  deans  of  a 
district  attached  to  a monastery  or 
cathedral.  At  Cologne,  Treves,  and 
Strasburg  a chorepiscopus  existed,  who 
appointed  rural  deans  and  acted  as  a 
local  archdeacon.  {Mayer’s  Nov.  Thes., 
i.  p.  58  ) The  dean  of  Croydon  men- 
tioned by  Burn  and  Cripps  is  not  noticed 
by  Battely  or  Lysons.  I subjoin  an  imper- 
fect list  of  the  incumbents  of  Battle : — 


Hunfridus,  presbyter  et  persona, 

d.  1175. 

1175.  John,  Vicar  of  Harrietsham. 

Walter,  a deacon  of  Salisbury 

diocese,  ordained  by  John,  Bi- 
shop of  Chichester. 

Robert  Clere,  decanus,  died  c.  1430. 

His  brass  remains. 

1570.  John  Wythines,  of  Chester,  D.D., 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  decanus,  d.  March 
18,  1615,  aged  84.  A.  0.  Fasti, 
i.  186. 

1573.  Oliver  Wythington,  M.D.,  1568, 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Vice- 
Chancellor  1581.  Died  1590, 
buried  in  St.  Peter’s-in-the-East. 
A.  0.  Fasti,  i.  182,  217. 

Samuel  Hedson,  Minister,  buried 
1616.  {Burrell  MS.  5,697,  f.  1.) 
c.  1633.  Christopher  Dowe.  {Ihid.)  M.A. 
Oxon.  1621.  A.M.  Christ’s  Coll. 
Camb.,  afterwards  D.D.  His 
patron  was  Archbishop  Laud. 
A.  O.  Fasti,  i.  399.  Rector  of 
All  Saints’,  Hastings,  1636. 
(Rymer,  Foed.  ix.  ii.  87.) 

Henry  Fisher,  Minister,  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  Chaplain.  {Ihid.) 

Wm.  Watson,  LL.D.,  Prebendary 
of  Chichester,  editor  of  “ the 
Clergyman’s  Law,”  died  1680  (?) 

c.  1728 Simmonds.  {Ihid.) 

c.  17 — Lawson.  {Ihid.) 

Richard  Nairn,  bur.  1776. 

Daniel  Ferris,  S.T.P.,  St.  John’s 

College,  Cambridge,  Rec.  of 
Great  Stambridge,  1774,  Pre- 
centor and  Preb.  of  Chichester, 
d.  1801. 

1802.  Thomas  Birch,  D.C.L.,  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes  1823. 

1836.  John  Littler,  A.M.  Peterhouse, 
Camb. 

1863.  E.  N.  Crake,  A.M.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

“The  bishop’s  officers  having  made 
frequent  attempts  to  subject  Battle 
Church  to  his  jurisdiction,  Ralph  the 
Abbot  procured  a confirmation  of  its 
exemption  from  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, c.  1120-4. 
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“The  dean  of  Battle  receives  2s.  in 
the  pound  of  the  rents  of  houses  for 
tithes  according  to  the  custom  of 
Battle. 

“ The  parishioners  I’esiding  within  the 
Leuga  and  without  it  had  at  first  Divine 
Service  performed  for  them  by  a chap- 
lain who  had  his  living  there,  and  all 
the  tithes  and  offerings  were  paid  to 
the  church,”  that  is,  of  the  Abbey.  (MS. 
6,358,  fol.  10;  6,344,  fols.  788,  814, 
Brit.  Mus.) 

I observe  in  the  “Clergy  List”  for  1864 
the  novel  title  of  “Dean  of  Stamford,” 
founded,  I presume,  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  ‘ decanus’  in  King  James’s 


charter  for  Browne’s  Hospital,  (Blore, 
p.  151,)  but  evidently  in  the  sense  of 
rural  dean,  as  a reference  to  Mr.  Dansey’s 
HorcB  Ruri-DecaniccB  might  have  shewn, 
even  if  B.  Willis  in  1742  (Cathedrals, 
iii.  288),  and  Bacon’s  lAher  Regis,  1786, 
p.  458,  had  not  already  stated  that  Stam- 
ford town  formed  a rural  deanery  of  it- 
self, or  Mr.  Harrod  (Hist,  of  Stamford, 
i.  69)  had  not  distinctly  written  in  1785, 
“ Stamford  is  the  head  of  a rural  dean- 
ery, and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  nominates 
when  it  is  vacant,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  Browne’s  Hospital.” 

I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A. 


A PEDIGREE  of  the  FAMILY  of  MARSHALL  of  YORKSHIRE,  NOTTIKG- 
HAMSHIRE,  AND  ESSEX,  shewing  their  descent  from  a common  stock. 


Sir, — I have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
what  family  of  Marshalls,  if  any,  at 
present  claim  to  represent  this  ancient 
house,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  this 
present  communication  should  lead  to 
a more  accurate  account  of  them  being 
placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.  The  annexed  ge- 
nealogy is  the  result  of  a careful  colla- 
tion of  the  following  authorities,  viz., 
Harl.  MSS.,  1400,  1484,  2118,  1995, 
1420,  1415,  1394,  1487,  1082;  Dug- 
dale’s  “Visitation  of  Yorkshire,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society  ; Morant’s 
“ History  of  Essex,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  559,  336, 
837 ; “ Monumental  Inscriptions  in 

Finchingfield Church;”  Thoroton’s  “His- 
tory of  Nottinghamshire ;”  “ The  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,”  Wiltshire, 
pp.  615,  &c. 

Unfortunately  these  are  very  contra- 
dictory, I have  therefore  been  guided  in 
most  cases  by  the  majority.  Of  the 
Nottinghamshire  branch  I have  been 
nnable  to  find  any  entries  in  the  He- 
ralds’ Visitations  deposited  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms.  In  the  early  descents  I 
have  followed  the  pedigree  given  by 
Randle  Holme,  Harl.  MSS.,  2118,  p. 
121  b. 

Morant,  the  historian  of  Essex,  com- 
mences his  pedigree  thus  : — “ The  Mar- 
shall family  derive  themselves  from  the 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


noble  stock  of  the  Marescalls  or  Mar- 
shalls; one  of  whom,  named  John,  and 
nephew  to  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in 
1215,  and  obtained  of  King  John  a grant 
of  the  office  of  Marshal  of  Ireland : his 
son  John  married  Margery,  sister  of 
Thomas  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I now  proceed  with 
the  pedigree  I have  drawn  up. 

Sir  William  Marshall  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  and  heir,  John  Marshall,  who 
married  a daughter  of  William  Harding, 
Esq.,  and  by  her  left  a son  William 
(Rich.  II.,  1398),  who  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Harrington,  Esq.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  John  Mar- 
shall, — — “ to  King  Henry  V.  He 
married  Mary,  dau.  of  Edmund  Lamp- 
lugh.  Esq.,  of  Northumberland,  and  had 
issue, — 

1.  William,  2.  John. 

William  is  called  by  Holme  “ Lord  of 
Empringham,  1418.”  He  married  Ka- 
therine, dau.  of  George  Tamworth,  and 
had  William. 

This  William  married  Maud,  eldest 
dau.  and  co-h.  of  William  Brus  (or 
Bruse),  Esq.,  son  of  William  Brus  (great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Adam  Bruse,  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  dau.  and  heir  of  Walter 


» This  v?ord  illegible  in  the  manuscript. 
5 B 
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Hawj^ke.  Sir  Adam  Bruse  had  “ lands 
in  Pickering,  Newton,  and  Thornton,” 
which  through  the  marriage  with  the 
co-heiress  of  his  descendant  passed  into 
the  family  of  Marshall  of  dickering,  in 
Yorkshire.  Robert  Marshall,  called  in 
some  MSS.  “ William,”  son  of  William 
and  Maud,  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Agnes,  dau.  and  heir  of  John’’  son  of 
John  Brown,  of  Hull,  by  whom  he  had 
issue, — 

John,  of  whom  presently. 

Second,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  — Bulmer,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Robert  Marshall,  of 
Tadcaster,  married  to  — , dau.  of  Thomas 
Laycock,  of  Tadcaster.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  Robert,  married  to  Anne, 
dau.  of  John  Hudleston,  by  whom  he 
had  George,  who  married  Mary,  dau.  of 
Robert  Ward,  alias  Robinson,  and  had 
Sir  George  Marshall,  Knt.%  equerry  to 
King  James  I.,  sometime  of  Cole  Park, 
Wiltshire  (Harl.  MSS.,  1487).  He  was 
buried  at  Putney,  July  27,  1636  (Ly- 
sons’  “ Environs  of  London,”  vol.  iv.  p. 
607),  and  married  Cysceley  dau.  of  Sir 
Owen  Hopton,  Knt. : she  died  April  23, 
1625.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
Anne,  sole  dau.  and  heir,  mar.  Mar- 
maduke  Marshall,  of  Morton-upon- 
Swale,  Yorkshire,  Gentleman  Sewer 
to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  1639.  They 
had  issue  Ann  and  three  others. 

One  dau.  mar.  Thomas  Pennington,  an- 
other Nicholas  Baxter.  Marmaduke 
Marshall  was  the  son  of  John  Marshall, 
and  a dau.  of  Marmaduke  Wilson,  of 
Tanfield,  Yorkshire,  son  of  John  Mar- 
shall, of  Morton-upon-Swale,  and  a dau. 
of  Fox  of  Clyff,  in  com.  Ebor. 

John  Marshall  (son  of  Robert  alias 
William),  of  Pickering,  married  twice, 
first  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  Adam  Thorpe,  of 
Nottingham,  by  whom  he  had — 

1.  William,  of  Carlton,  Nottingham- 
shire, of  whom  presently. 


Some  MSS.  state  that  this  John  married 
Maud,  dau.  and  co-h.  of  Will.  Brus. 

e Mentioned  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
1GG3-1. 

<*  See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Wilts., 
p.  GIT),  for  her  epitaph  ; and  Suckling’s  Suffolk 
for  Hopton  pedigree. 


And  secondly  , dau.  of  Richard 

Kempe;  issue, — 

2.  John,  called  in  some  MSS.  iRichard, 
living  1563,  mar.  Agnes,  dau.  of 
James  Aslaby,  of  Aslaby,  and  had 
Thomas  (living  unm.  1584),  mar. 

Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Robert  Norton, 
and  left  issue  Marmaduke  and 
Thomas. 

Francis,  of  Standingholme,  York- 
shire, living  1584,  mar.  — , dau. 
of  Oliver  Ryther,  of  Lincolnshire. 
Henry,  mar.  Ursula,  dau.  of  Chris- 
topher Thorpe,  of  Thorpe,  and 
had  Francis,  aged  one  year,  1584. 
Margaret,  mar.  to  Richard  Ledge- 
ard,  and  issue 

3.  Stephen. 

4.  Edmond,  living  1563,  mar.  Jane, 
dau.  of  William  Dalison,  of  Lagh- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  and  had 
Roger,  called  in  some  MSS.  Thomas, 

of  Aislaby  Grange,  Yorkshire, 
mar.  a dau.  of  Thomas  Curtes,  of 
Clee.  A pedigree  of  his  descend- 
ants will  be  found  in  Dugdale^s 
“Visitation  of  York  shire,”  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  1859, 
p.  316. 

Susanna,  mar.  William  Baxter,  of 
Normanby. 

5.  Ann,  mar.  — Catherall. 

William  Marshall,  of  Carlton,  Not- 
tinghamshire, is  described  by  Morant  as 
of  Somercotes,  Lincolnshire,  returned 
one  of  the  gentry  of  that  county  1433. 
He  married  Katherine,  dau.  to  Thomas 
Leeke,  and  by  her  had, — 

John,  of  Carlton. 

Richard  ^ 

Thomas. 

Robert. 

Joan. 

John  Marshall,  of  Carlton,  is  called 
by  Thoroton  William.  He  mar.  Eliza- 


« Harl.  MS.  2,118. 

f There  are  several  Richards  whose  marriages 
are  not  noticed  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  Thorolon 
has  this  quaint  verse,  p.  164 : — 

“ Katherin  Staunton,  Bridgit’s  sister, 

A lovinge  househand  tooke, 

Richard  Marshall,  a proper  man, 

Most  comelie  on  to  looke.” 
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beth,  dau.  of  Rauffe  Bingham,  of  Bing- 
ham, called  Alice  by  Thoroton,  and 
had 

Rauffe,  of  Carlton. 

Richard, 

Agnes  (Isabel  in  Thoroton),  wife  of 
Lawrence  Hatfield  temp.  Rich. 
III. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Brereton, 
or  Burton. 

Elenor,  wife  of  Thomas  White. 

Rauffe  Marshall,  of  Carlton,  married 
Catherine,  dau.  of  Thomas  Nevill,  of 
Rowleston,  and  had 

Thomas,  of  Carlton. 

Richard. 

Agnes,  wife  of  Thomas  Ellis. 

Alice,  wife  of  Andrew  Gernon. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  (or  Thomas) 
Warde. 

Isabell,  wife  of  Thomas  Hunt,  of 
Normanton,  by  whom  she  had 
issue.  See  Harl.  MS.  1400. 

Thomas  Marshall,  of  Carlton,  married 
Anne,  dau.  and  heir  of  William  Musson 
(or  Muston),  of  Calais.  They  left  issue, 
John  Marshall,  of  Carlton,  living  17 
Henry  VIII.,  married  Anne,  dau.  of 
Henry  Cove  (or  Cave),  and  had 

1.  William,  son  and  heir. 

2.  Henry,  living  1559-60,  married 

Maude,  dau.  and  heir  to  William 

Scrimsher,  and  had  issue, — 

Rauffe  Marshall,  son  and  heir.  I 

am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
the  person  described  by  Thoroton 
as  a “ merchant  of  the  Staple  at 
Lincolne.^’  But  as  the  passage 
relates  to  other  members  of  the 
family  I give  it  at  length  s. 

“ John  Marshall,  34  Henry  VIII., 
claimed  against  William  Powlet, 
Knt.,  Lord  St.  John,  two  parts 
of  the  manor  of  South  Musk- 
ham,  divided  into  five. 

John  Marshall,  4 and  5 Philip  and 
Mary,  claimed  against  Christo- 
pher Wyvell,  Esq.,  the  fifth  part 


e Notices  of  different  members  of  the  Mar- 
shall family  will  be  found  in  Thoroton’s  His- 
tory of  Notts.,  edition  of  1677,  pp.  51,  92,  94, 
117,  129,  138,  158,  164,  235,  285,  296,  317,  335, 
346,  347,  348,  352,  355,  390,  427,  474,  475. 
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and  a moiety  of  a fifth  part  of 
this  manor.  Hen.  Marshall,  Esq., 
2 Eliz.,  claimed  against  Dorothy 
Esshe  the  fifth  part  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  manor  of  South  Musk- 
ham,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
South  Carleton  and  Holme.  N. 
Strelley  was  owner  of  a fourth 
part  of  the  manor  of  South  Musk- 
ham,  25  Henry  VIII.  It  came 
after  to  the  possession  of  Ralph 
Marshall,  a merchant  of  the 
Staple  at  Lincolne,  in  whose 
family  it  continued  till  Raph  Mar- 
shall in  our  times**  sold  it  (and 
all  other  the  lands  that  belonged 
to  the  family,  being  a fair  in- 
heritance) to  John  Rotherham.” 
William. 

Henry. 

Blizaheth. 

3.  Rauffe. 

4.  John,  called  by  Morant  “surviving 
son  and  heir;”  of  whom  presently. 

5.  Francis. 

6.  Dorothy. 

7.  Katherine. 

8.  Elizabeth. 

John  Marshall  married,  and  had  issue, 
besides  two  daughters,  whose  names  are 
not  given  in  Morant, — 

Thomas,  eldest  son. 

William. 

John. 

Joseph. 

Thomas  Marshall  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Roger  Rant,  of  Swaflfham, 
Esq.,  and  was  father  of 

John,  of  Finchingfield,  co.  Essex. 

Elianor,  married  Edmund  Tooke,  of 
Dartford,  in  Kent,  Esq. 

Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Francis  Theo- 
balds, of  Barking  in  Suffolk,  Knt., 
“a  person  of  singular  skill  in  Ori- 
ental languages.” 

Mary. 

John  Marshall  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Dorothy",  daughter  and  co-heir 


>•  circa  1677. 

‘ Dorothy,  dau.  of  John  Meade,  mar.  John 
Marshall,  Esq. ; hence  Marshall  inherited  Scul- 
pins  from  the  Meades.  Moraut’s  Hist,  of 
Essex,  p.  236. 
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of  John  Meade,  Esq.  She  died  April 
26,  1685,  aged  45.  Secondly,  to  Lncy, 
daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir 
John  Wiseman,  of  Bradokes  in  Wim- 
bish,  CO.  Essex.  She  died  June  11, 
1699,  aged  46.  The  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage was 

William  Marshall,  of  whom  presently. 

John,  died  Nov.  28,  1760,  aged  66, 
and  was  buried  at  Finch ingfield. 

By  the  first  marriage  he  had  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Sir  Mayard  Jenour, 
of  Bigwood,  in  Dunmow,  Bart.  John 
Marshall  was  knighted  in  1681  upon 
presenting  an  address  for  the  county  to 
King  Charles  II.  j and  was  near  fifty 
years  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
He  died  Jan.  21, 1723-4,  aged  82,  and  is 
buried  at  Finchingfield,  in  the  chancel. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William, 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Blackett,  Bart.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  William  Marshall, 
who  married  a daughter  of  Samuel  Gat- 
ward,  of  Cambridge,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
and  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Lucyh 

A hundred  years  have  passed  away, 
and  I believe  the  family  of  Marshall  of 
Finchingfield  exists  no  longer.  With  it 
I have  lost  all  trace  of  the  Marshalls, 
and  shall  now  only  mention  some  of 
those  persons  who  may  represent  them, 
and  add  a few  notes  on  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
family. 

The  Marshalls  of  Pickering  in  York- 
shire,  and  Carlton  in  Notts.,  bore,  A 
barry  of  six,  argent  and  sable,  a canton 
ermine  j quartering.  Or,  a saltire  en- 
grailed gules,  a chief  per  fess  indented  of 
the  first  and  second — for  Bruse ; Gules, 
a lion  rampant  argent  within  an  orle  of 
bezants — for  Hawyke;  Ermine,  a chief 
per  pale,  indented  gules  and  or — for 
Brown.  Crest : A man  in  armour  proper, 
holding  in  his  dexter  hand  a baton  or, 
over  his  armour  a sash  gules. 

Guillim,  in  his  “ Display  of  Heraldry,” 
1679,  attributes  these  arms  to  “ Ralph 

Townsend’s  Catalogue  of  Knights,  p.  46. 

' Anne,  mar.  1’.  Stanley,  ob.  s.p.  Lucy,  mar. 
N.  Wesc-iinb,  ob.  s.p. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter 
Blackett,  hart.,  1819,  p.  49. 


Marshall,  Gent.,  Secretary  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William,  Earl  of  Craven, 
descended  from  y*  family  of  y®  Mar- 
shalls of  Y^orkshire.” 

Perhaps  this  was  the  Ralph  Marshall 
who  sold  the  estate  at  Carlton,  men- 
tioned by  Thoroton. 

In  Hark  MS.  1400,  p.  91,  the  arms 
of  Muston  and  Scrimsher  are  quartered 
with  the  above,  viz. : Argent,  a chevron 
between  three  swords,  points  upwards 
gules — for  Muston;  Gules,  a lion  ram- 
pant or,  within  a bordure  vair — for 
Scrimsher.  The  crest  is  a demi-man  in 
armour. 

The  late  William  Marshall  the  agri- 
culturist belonged  I believe  to  the  Ais- 
laby  (Pickering)  branch,  and  bore  these 
arms,  but  whether  he  used  the  quarter- 
ings  I cannot  say.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a letter  written  by  a gentle- 
man residing  at  Pickering  in  1858  is  all 
the  information  I have  respecting  them  : 
“ Marshall  is  a very  old  name  at  Picker- 
ing, but  they  are  now  wearing  out  very 
fast ; the  only  remains  being  now  two 
of  the  female  branch,  named  Appleby 
and  Hood,  both  of  whom  have  large 
families.” 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  in  his  “Landed 
Gentry,”  p.  977,  attributes  arms  very 
similar  to  the  above  (viz..  Argent,  three 
bars  sable,  a canton  ermine;  crest,  A 
man  in  armour  proper)  to  the  family  of 
Marshall  of  Leeds,  descended  from  John 
Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  “acquired 
great  Avealth  by  his  successful  intro- 
duction of  mechanical  improvements 
into  a branch  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, the  spinning  of  fiax,  in  which  he 
has  formed  extensive  establishments  at 
Leeds  and  at  Shrewsbury.” 

The  Essex  branch  bore  a totally  dif- 
ferent coat.  Morant  thus  describes  it : 
“ Paly  of  six,  ermine  and  gules,  on  a 
chief  azure,  or  Or,  three  eagle’s  heads 
erased  or,  otherwise  gules.” 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  in  his  “General 
Armory  ” gives  it  rather  differently : 
“ Paly  of  six,  gules  and  ermine,  on  a 
chief  or  three  griffiu’s  heads  erased 
sable.” 

In  the  “Visitation  of  Huntingdon- 
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shire,”  printed  for  the  Camden  Society 
(p.  34),  there  is  a pedigree  of  a family 
of  Marshall,  hearing.  Paly  of  six,  ermine 
and  gules,  on  a chief  azure  three  eagle’s 
heads  erased  argent.  Crest : An  arrow 
erect  argent,  barbed  azure,  entiled  in 
the  centre  with  a ducal  coronet  or. 

I have  been  unable  to  connect  this 
pedigree  with  that  of  the  Finchingfield 
family. 

Sir  Chapman  Marshall,  Knt.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  1840,  bore,  Paly  of 
six,  ermine  and  gules,  on  a chief  azure 
three  griffin’s  heads  erased  or.  Crest : 
An  arrow  erect  or,  flighted  and  barbed 
azure,  and  entiled  in  the  centre  with 
a ducal  coronet  or. 

There  is  another  person,  who,  though 
I have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  gene- 
alogy or  even  to  find  out  what  even- 


tually became  of  his  descendants,  might 
have  belonged  to  the  Finchingfield  Mar- 
shalls. This  was  the  well-known  Ste- 
phen Marshall,  sometime  Vicar  of  Finch- 
ingfield. He  had  two  daughters,  Anne 
and  Rebecca,  well  known  as  actresses  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  All,  I believe, 
that  is  known  of  these  women  will  be 
found  in  a reply  by  the  editor  to  a 
query  of  mine  in  “ Notes  and  Queries,” 
2nd  Ser.  vi.  p.  461.  It  seems  improbable 
that  a family  so  widely  spread  should 
have  no  representatives  in  the  present 
day,  though  I am  not  able  to  trace 
them.  Let  me  therefore  hope  that 
some  of  your  genealogical  readers  will 
contribute  further  information  on  this 
subject. — I am,  &c. 

GEOKaB  W.  Marshall,  LL.B. 


JSltstorual  anb  i^fustellaneouEi  aseburis, 
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A Dictionary  of  the  JEnglish  Lan- 
guage. By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D., 
&c.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd,  M.A.,  with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions,  Parts  I. — III. 
(Longmans.) — This  work  has  now  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  shew  that  the 
favourable  impression  created  by  the 
first  Part  was  a just  one.  It  is  modestly 
said  to  be  “founded  on  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,”  but  the  fact  is,  that 
it  is  a substantially  new  work,  and  will 
as  surely  supersede  that  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  as  his  labours  rendered 
obsolete  those  of  his  predecessors.  Dr. 
Latham’s  ethnological  knowledge  en- 
ables him  to  trace  words  up  to  the 
Teutonic  or  Eastern  languages,  which 
appear  only  in  their  derivative  Greek 
or  Latin  forms  in  Johnson,  and  this  is 
a great  and  positive  gain  to  literature. 
Johnson’s  quotations,  though  excellent 
as  a whole,  were  yet  susceptible  of 


improvement,  and  very  many  of  them 
are  now  replaced  by  extracts  from  more 
modern  writers,  as  Macaulay,  Tennyson, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Dr.  Whewell,  &c. 


Anecdotes  of  Heraldry ; in  which  is 
set  forth  the  Origin  of  the  Armorial 
Searings  of  many  Families.  By  C. 
N.  Elvin,  M.A.,  (Bell  and  Daldy.) 
— Some  time  ago  we  gave  well-merited 
commendation  to  Mr.  Elvin’s  former 
work,  “ A Handbook  of  Mottoes  V’  The 
present  may  be  regarded  as  its  com- 
plement, and  we  find  it  equally  deserv- 
ing of  praise.  Little  that  is  new  to 
the  professed  herald  will  be  found  in 
it,  and  very  properly  too,  as  if  new, 
it  would  probably  not  be  true;  but 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Legh,  or  Milles,  or  Morgan, 
or  Gwillim,  will  have  many  a romantic 
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incident  in  national  or  family  history 
pleasantly  brought  before  them,  and 
from  the  perusal  they  will  almost  in- 
sensibly be  led  to  take  an  interest  in 
a science  that  once  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  a gentleman. 
This  is  a position  that  it  may  again 
hold,  if  it  has  many  as  competent  ex- 
pounders as  Mr.  Elvin;  for  his  book, 
brief  as  it  is,  affords  a convincing  proof 
that  there  are  some  things  worthy  of 
regard,  although  they  do  not  directly 
conduce  to  material  or  scientific  pro- 
gress. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving. 
By  his  Nephew,  Pieeee  E.  Ieving. 
(Bohn.) — The  life  of  Washington  Irving 
was  more  varied  than  is  often  the  case 
with  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to 
literature,  and,  more  strange  still,  he 
made  a fortune  by  pen  and  ink.  He 
was  of  a large  family,  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  sourest  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism by  their  father,  a Scotch  sailor,  who 
had  settled  in  America,  and  who  looked 
on  theatricals,  music,  dancing,  &c.,  with 
abhorrence  •,  his  vehemence  produced 
a very  natural  reaction,  and  his  son 
Washington  in  particular  retained  to 
his  dying  day  a love  for  the  drama, 
which  often  interfered  with  more  im- 
portant matters.  He  was  designed  for 
the  law,  but  an  appearance  of  consump- 
tion caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
for  a while;  and,  as  an  American,  he 
was  able  to  visit  many  parts  of  Europe 
that  were  then  closed  against  English 
travellers  by  the  French  war.  After 
his  return  to  America  he  entered  on 
commerce,  but  his  real  bent  was  for 
literature,"  and  this  he  advantageously 
pursued  for  very  many  years,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  his  own  country.  In- 
deed he  made  his  diplomatic  employ- 
ment in  Spain  serve  for  collecting  ma- 
terials for  such  works  as  his  “ Life  of 
Columbus,^’  &c.,  as  he  had  turned  to 
like  account  his  residences  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  pro- 
ducing his  “ Sketch-book,”  “ Tales  of  a 
Traveller,”  and  other  books.  His  literary 
industry  was  remarkable,  and  wherever 
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he  went,  or  whatever  he  was  engaged 
in,  a book,  sooner  or  later,  was  the  re- 
sult. His  ‘‘Astoria”  may  be  properly 
said  to  have  been  written  to  order,  for 
the  German  millionaire,  Jacob  Astor; 
his  “ Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New 
York  ” was  the  result  of  observations 
on  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Dutch 
burghers  of  Albany  made  during  a 
pleasure  trip  of  a fortnight ; and  his 
“Life  of  Washington”  enabled  him  to 
turn  to  profit  his  journeyings  in  search  of 
health  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other.  In  several  of  these  under- 
takings, his  biographer  was  also  his  co- 
adjutor; he  also  was  his  constant  at- 
tendant in  his  latter  days,  and  having 
all  his  papers  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  has  been  able  to  produce  what  the 
Germans  call  an  exhaustive  work.  The 
very  copious  use  made  of  Irving’s  diaries 
and  correspondence  enables  the  reader 
to  follow  his  every  step  for  a long  series 
of  years,  and  introduces  many  celebrities 
of  former  days,  particularly  in  England, 
as  Scott,  Moore,  Rogers,  &c.,  but  there 
is  also  a mass  of  very  trifling  family  de- 
tail, which  could  well  have  been  spared, 
and  the  omission  of  which,  whilst  ma- 
terially reducing  its  size,  would  also 
greatly  improve  the  book. 

The  Bibliographer's  Manual.  Part  X. 
(Bohn.)  — The  present  Part  concludes 
Mr.  Bohn’s  bibliographical  labours  on 
the  nucleus  furnished  by  Lowndes,  but 
does  not  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Bohn 
is  in  love  with  his  task,  and  promises  an 
Appendix,  to  follow  immediately,  “which 
will  contain,  inter  alia,  a complete  list 
of  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Societies  of  Great  Britain, 
with  such  particulars  respecting  them 
as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  scholar 
and  collector.”  This  is  a laborious  task 
that  Mr.  Bohn  sets  before  himself,  but 
judging  from  what  he  has  already  done 
for  Lowndes,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
successfully  accomplish  it.  We  hardly 
need  point  out  how  very  useful  such 
a work  as  this  Appendix  must  be  to  the 
class  of  readers  that  we  have  the  plea- 
sure to  address. 


Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Reviews. 
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The  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  Duties  and 
Frivileges  of  the  Members  of  Christ’s 
Church  Militant  here  on  Farth.  (Riving- 
tons.) — This  little  volume  amply  de- 
serves its  second  title  of  “A  Book  of 
Suggestive  Thoughts,  addressed  to  the 
Earnest-Minded.”  It  places  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  be- 
fore the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to  say 
for  himself  whether  they  ought  not  to 
influence  life  and  conduct  far  more  than 
they  usually  seem  to  do.  It  is  well 
deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 


The  Adeljphi  of  Terence,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.Maeriott, 
M.A.  and  B.C.L.  (Rivingtons.) — Mr. 
Marriott  deserves  thanks  for  this  very 
compact  and  useful  edition  of  the  well- 
known  play  of  Terence.  He  evidently 
understands  the  exact  amount  of  anno- 
tation that  will  he  really  serviceable  to 
the  young  scholar,  and  he  wisely  gives  no 
more ; thereby  differing  advantageously 
from  many  very  learned  men,  who  often 
prove  very  bad  teachers. 


M.  RAbbe  Cochet  has  recently  issued 
two  official  Reports,  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  giving  the  results 
of  his  personal  inspection  of  the  churches 
of  the  diocese  in  1862  and  1863.  We 
have  no  room  for  extracts,  but  we  beg 
to  recommend  the  pamphlet  ^ to  all  who 
wish  to  learn  on  unimpeachable  autho- 
rity the  present  state  of  such  interesting 
edifices  as  the  churches  of  Rouen,  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Yvetot,  and  Neufchatel, 
which,  with  some  seventy  more,  were 
visited  by  M.  Cochet.  These  official  la- 


i>  Rapports  adresses  ft  Son  Eminence  Mon- 
seigneur le  Cardinal  de  Bonnechose,  Archeveque 
de  Rouen,  sur  I’Inspection  des  Eglises  de  son 
Diocese  pendant  les  Anndes  1862  et  1863. 
(Rouen  ; Imprimerie  Mdgard  et  Cie,  Rue  St. 
Hilaire.) 
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hours,  however,  by  no  means  represent 
all  that  the  indefatigable  antiquary  is 
doing.  His  researches  are  carried  on  in 
every  department  of  archaeology,  but 
with  especial  reference  to  his  own  dis- 
trict of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  he  pur- 
poses to  publish  by  subscription  a 4to. 
volume,  entitled  La  Seine-Inferieure 
Historique  et  Archeologique  {Fpoques 
Oauloise,  Romaine  et  Franque),  which 
is  to  be  illustrated  by  600  wood  en- 
gravings and  an  archaeological  chart, 
and  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  at 
the  very  low  price  of  twelve  francs; 
names  may  be  sent  to  the  learned  author, 
at  either  Dieppe  or  Rouen,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  soon  receive  a sufficient 
number  (500)  to  justify  him  in  printing 
the  work. 


From  a prospectus  before  us  we  learn 
that  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Bottesford  Manor,  near  Brigg,  is  about 
to  publish  by  subscription.  Inventories 
of  Church  Goods  destroyed  in  Lincoln- 
shire after  the  Accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, from  the  Original  Returns  made 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1566. 
These  lists  at  present  exist  in  a single 
manuscript  only,  for  upwards  of  150 
parishes.  They  supply  in  many  instances 
most  complete  and  interesting  catalogues 
of  church  furniture,  and  their  value  is  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  names  of  old 
Lincolnshire  families  which  occur,  as 
there  is  hardly  a family  of  note  among 
the  ancient  gentry  of  the  country  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  some  of  its  branches. 
We  understand  that  the  appendix  will 
contain  many  documents  from  manu- 
script sources,  illustrative  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Lincolnshire  parish  churches 
from  early  times  to  the  era  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  book  will  form  an  8vo. 
volume,  uniform  in  size  and  type  with 
the  publications  of  the  Surtees  Society, 
and  the  price  to  subscribers  (names  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Peacock)  will  be  10s.  6d. ; 
to  non-subscribers,  15s. 


Inventories  of  Church  Goods. 
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Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month, 

The  Conference  on  the  affairs  of  Denmark  has  had  several  sittings 
during  the  past  month,  but  nothing  more  than  a temporary  suspension 
of  arms  has  as  yet  been  effected.  On  the  very  day  that  the  Conference 
first  met  a naval  action  occurred  near  Heligoland,  in  which  the  allied 
German  squadron  was  very  roughly  handled  by  the  Danes. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  among  the  Arab  tribes  in  Algeria, 
and  appears  to  be  assuming  formidable  proportions  ; affairs  are  rendered 
more  serious  by  the  death  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Duke  of  ^lala- 
khoff,  (formerly  Col.  Pelissier,  whose  ruthless  dealings  with  the  tribe  of 
Zahra  provoked  much  comment  some  twenty  years  ago,)  who  was  ex- 
pected to  crush  the  rising  in  a summary  manner. 

The  contest  in  America  has  recommenced,  and  appears  to  be  waged 
even  more  fiercely  than  before.  The  attempt  on  Richmond  has  been 
renewed,  and,  according  to  the  telegrams  first  received,  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  successful;  but  this  impression  has  been  greatly  modified  by  later 
arrivals,  and  such  is  the  conflicting  nature  of  each  successive  mail,  that 
nothing  now  seems  certain  but  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  no  prospect 
appears  of  either  party  being  so  decidedly  successful  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  At  home,  the  question  of  the  Birkenhead  rams  has  been  set- 
tled by  a compromise,  and  the  Government  has  purchased  the  vessels. 


APPOIXTMEXTS,  PREFERMEXTS,  AXD  PROMOTIOXS. 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  nvhich  the  Appointment  or  Return 

appeared. 


Civil,  Xatal,  axd  Military. 

April  2Q.  At  the  Court  at  Osbome-house, 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  26th  day  of  April,  pre- 
sent, The  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in 
Council,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Plaisted 
Wilde,  knt.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin 
Bruce,  M.P.,  -were,  by  H.M.’s  command,  sworn 
of  H.M.’s  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council,  and  took 
their  respective  places  at  the  Board  accordingly. 

The  dignity  of  a Baroness  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  granted 
to  Elizabeth,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Baroness  Buckhurst, 
of  Buckhurst,  in  the  coimty  of  Sussex,  during 
her  life,  with  remainder  after  her  decease,  of 
the  dignity  of  Baron  Buckhurst,  in  the  county 
of  Sus.sex,  unto  the  lion.  Reginald  Mindsor 
Sackville  West,  now  second  surviving  son  of 
the  said  Elizabeth,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
with  other  remainders  over. 

'3 


Lieut. -Col.  Hen.  Fitzharding  Berkeley  Maxse 
(Lieut. -Governor)  to  be  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Island  of  Heli- 
goland. 

Lieut. -Col.  John  Augustus  Todd  to  be  Exon 
of  H.M.’s  Royal  Body  Guard  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  vice  Capt.  Ban-on,  resigned. 

Paget  John  Bourke,  esq.,  late  Capt.  11th 
Foot,  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s  Hon.  Corps  of  Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms,  vice  R.  H.  S.  Vyvyan,  esq., 
resigned. 

Sussex  L.  A.  B.  Messiter,  esq.,  late  Capt. 
28th  Foot,  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s  Hon.  Corps  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms,  vice  S.  R.  Dampier,  esq., 
resigned. 

May  6.  Robert  Wm.  Cumberbatch,  esq., 
now  H.M.’s  Consul  at  Berdiansk,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Smyrna. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baesjon  approved  of  as  Consul  for 
Western  Australia,  to  reside  at  Albany,  for 
H.M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  j 
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May  10.  The  Eight  Hon.  Eohert  Mont- 
gomery, Lord  Belhaven,  K.T.,  to  be  H.M.’s 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce  to  be 
Yice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  ; and  also  to  be  the  Fourth  Charity 
Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales. 

Commander  John  Hawley  Glover,  E.N.,  to 
be  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  settlement  of 
Lagos. 

May  17.  Alexander  Graham  Himlop,  esq., 
now  H.M.’s  Consul  at  Cairo,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Cadiz. 

M.  Philip  Goldschmidt  approved  of  as  Vice- 
Consul  at  Manchester  for  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

M.  Theophile  Chrestien  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Eangoon  for  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

May  20.  Major  Patrick  Stewart,  of  the  Eoyal 
(late  Bengal)  Engineers,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Third 


Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

P.  Le  Page  Eenouf,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

M.  Gadban  approved  of  as  Consul-Gen.  in 
London  for  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 

Don  Manuel  Jos6  Quintana  approved  of  as 
Vice-Consul  at  Newcastle  for  H.M.  the  Queen 
of  Spain. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

April  22.  County  of  Fife. — Sir  Eohert  Anstru- 
ther,  bart.,  of  Balcaskie,  in  the  room  of  James 
Hay  Erskine  Wemyss,  esq.,  deceased. 

Borough  of  Pontefract.— Culling  Eard- 
ley  Childers,  esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

April  26.  Borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil. — 
Henry  Austin  Bruce,  esq.,  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb.  12.  On  the  voyage  from  India,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Biddle,  8th  Hussars,  a dau. 

Feb.  28.  At  Mowbray,  near  Cape  Town,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  A.  D.  Vanrenen,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  a son. 

March  11.  At  Tongo,  Burmah,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  J.  Anderson,  H.M.’s  19th  Eegt.,  a dau. 

March  13.  At  Meerut,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Wright,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  H.M.’s  38th 
Eegt.,  a dau. 

March  15.  At  Claremont,  near  Cape  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Connell,  E.A.,  a dau. 

March  16.  At  Sealkote,  Punjab,  the  wife  of 
Major  T.  T.  Boileau,  20th  Hussars,  a dau. 

March  1 9.  On  board  the  steamer  “ Governor 
Higginson,”  between  Bombay  and  Kurrachee, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  T.  P.  Berthon,  E.A.,  a son. 

March  20.  At  Benares,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Bayly,  H.M.’s  54th  Eegt.,  a dau. 

At  Lahore,  the  wife  of  Leslie  S.  Saunders, 
esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

March  23.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  J.  P. 
Grant,  esq.,  H.M.’s  B.C.S.,  a dau. 

At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  the  wife  of  W. 
Coxon,  esq.,  Capt.  13th  Light  Infantry,  a dau. 

March  26.  At  Mozufferpore,  Tirhoot,  the 
wife  of  J.  C.  C.  Daunt,  esq.,  V.C.,  11th  Eegt. 
Bengal  Army,  Distinct  Superintendent  of 
Police,  a dau. 

March  29.  At  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Colley  Grattan,  esq.,  H.B.M.’s 
Consul  for  the  Canary  Islands,  a son. 

At  Colombo,  the  wife  of  W.  Dumaresq 
Wright,  esq.,  Ceylon  C.S.,  a dau. 

March  30.  At  Peshawur,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Edward  M.  Jones,  A.D.C.,  20th  Eegt.,  a dau. 
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April  7.  At  Kingston,  Canada  West,  the 
wife  of  Major  C.  C.  Villiers,  47th  Eegt.,  a dau. 

At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Eobert  Moseley  B. 
Thomas,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  a dau. 

April  15.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Pareonage,  I.an- 
caster,  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Colin  Campbell, 
M.A.,  a son. 

April  16.  At  Up-park  Camp,  Jamaica,  the 
wife  of  Malcolm  MacGregor,  esq.,  2ud  West 
India  Eegt.,  a dau. 

April  17.  At  Surbiton,  the  wife  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Nias,  C.B.,  a dau. 

April  19.  At  Weald  Parsonage,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Benson, 
a dau. 

At  Moatlands,  Brenchley,  Kent,^Mrs.  John 
Hooker,  a son. 

April  20.  At  Combe,  Woodstock,  Lady 
Louisa  Spencer,  a son. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Edmond  Walker, 
E.E.,  a dau. 

At  Kingsbridge,  the  wife  of  Comm.  Arthur 
Morrell,  E.N.,  a son. 

At  Warwick,  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  John 
Montague,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  a dau. 

At  Montreal,  the  wife  of  G.  P.  Gu'dwood, 
esq..  Assist. -Surgeon,  Grenadier  Guards,  a son. 

April  21.  At  Windmill-hill,  Eye,  Sussex, 
the  wife  of  H.  M.  Curteis,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Barningham  Rectory,  Sufiblk,  the  wife  of 
the  Eev.  John  Baillie,  a son. 

At  Wetheral  Parsonage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blake,  a dau. 

April  22.  At  Blithfield,  Staffordshire,  the 
Lady  Bagot,  a son. 

At  Tours,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Cannon, 
a son. 

5 c 
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At  Bridge-house,  Hampton  Court,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Ralph  Smyth,  (Retired)  Bengal 
Artillery,  a son. 

In  Cleveland-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Commissary-Gen.  Power,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  Merrow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Albany 
Bowles,  a son. 

At  Longham,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Waring  A. 
Biddle,  esq.,  late  Capt.  36th  Regt.,  a son. 

April  23.  At  Hamilton-lodge,  Kensington- 
gore,  the  Hon.  Lady  Williamson,  a dau. 

At  Eaglehurst,  Southampton,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Drummond,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Barnstaple,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J. 
P.  Murray,  R.M.,  a dau. 

April  24.  At  Coleorton-hall,  Lady  Beaumont, 
a son. 

At  Astwood  Vicarage,  Bucks.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Ware,  a dau. 

April  25.  At  Llandrygarn  Parsonage,  Angle- 
sey, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  of 
twins— son  and  dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Abbots  Moreton,  Worcester- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walker, 
a dau. 

April  26.  At  Shoehuryness,  the  wife  of  Maj. 
George  Mihnan,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Shirland  Rectory,  Derbyshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ramsden,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Chedzoy,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  H.  Mullens,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  South  Wingfield,  Derby- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Chris- 
tian, a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Henry  Locock,  a son. 

April  27.  At  Elliston,  St.  Boswell’s,  N.B., 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  a son. 

At  March,  Cambridgeshire,  the  wife  of  the 
Ven.  Archd.  Wise,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  a dau. 

At  Oakley-court,  Berks.,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Hall  Say,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E.  Harding 
Steward,  R.E.,  a son. 

April  28.  In  Cleveland-sq.,  W.,  the  Lady 
Frances  Michell,  a son. 

At  Brixton-hill,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Day,  a son. 

In _Burwood-pl.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rowley 
Hill,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Rodolph  de 
Angers  Willis,  92nd  Gordon  Highlanders,  a dau. 

At  Great  Heywood,  Rugeley,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Ellington,  a dau. 

At  Sandford  Parsonage,  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  A.M.,  a dau. 

April  29.  In  Wilton-crescent,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Egerton,  a son. 

At  Rossendale-house,  Streatham,  the  wife  of 
Commander  Thomas  Tickell,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Lyndhurst,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lucas,  a dau. 

At  Trebandy,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Mountjoy  Fisher,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
R.  P.  Waddington,  esq.,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
a son. 


[June, 

At  Ide,  Exeter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lovett,  a son. 

April  30.  At  MixheiTy,  Oxon.,  Mrs.  Henry 
Paxton,  a dau. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother.  West-end, 
near  Southampton,  the  Wife  of  Capt.  E.  J. 
Goodridge,  Retired  hf.-pay  Bengal  Artillery,  a 
son. 

At  Eastwood-lodge,  Rotherham,  the  wife  of 
Fretwell  W.  Hoyle,  esq.,  F.G.H.S.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wanklyn, 
Bournemouth,  a son. 

At  Walcot-hall,  Northants.,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Bell,  esq.,  a son. 

May  1.  At  Eggin  ton -hall,  Burton-on-Trent, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  F.  Every,  hart.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Rawstome,  of 
Penwortham,  a son. 

May  2.  In  the  Close,  Winchester,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Warburton,  a dau. 

At  Standon  Rectory,  Staffordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  a dau. 

At  Lyndhurst,  the  wife  of  William  Martin 
Powell,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Brook,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
G.  Yorke  R.  Rattray,  R.N.,  a son. 

May  3.  In  Prinees-gardens,  the  Viscountess 
Hawarden,  a dau. 

At  Myerscough-hall,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of 
Major  Cunliffe,  a son. 

At  Southwell,  Notts.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C.  W. 
Sherlock,  a son. 

At  Eastbourne,  the  wife  of  Capt.  JohnW. 
Fry,  91st  Highlanders,  a son. 

At  Dinan-cottage,  Southsea,  the  wife  of 
Commander  Frank  T.  Thomson,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Ferney-hall,  Salop,  the  wife  of  Willoughby 
Hurt  Sitwell,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Bourne-hank,  near  Worcester,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Temple,  a son. 

May  4.  At  Greenock,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Far- 
quhar,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  “Hogue,”  of  twins— a 
dau.  and  son. 

At  Arley  Parsonage,  Bewdley,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wilding,  a dau. 

In  Kensington-crescent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Clement  Govett,  of  Marks  Tey  Rectory,  near 
Colchester,  a son. 

The  wife  of  W.  Bellingham  Cheales,  esq.,  of 
the  Old-hall,  Hagworthingham,  Lincolnshire, 
a dau. 

At  Oborne  Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  M.A.,  a son. 

May  5.  At  Ham-green,  near  Bristol,  the  wife 
of  Col.  Edward  Somerset,  C.B.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Kent,  of  Dinham- 
hall,  Ludlow,  a dau. 

At  Langley-hill-house,  Langley,  Bucks.,  the 
wife  of  T.  L.  Strange,  esq.,  late  of  the  Madras 
C.S.,  a dau. 

At  More-place,  Betchworth,  Mrs.  James  Cor- 
bett, a dau. 

At  Belchalwell,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Wynne,  a son. 

May  6.  At  Sandhurst,  the  wife  of  Major 
Farmar,  Royal  Militarj'  College,  a dau. 

At  Charlton-lodge,  Woolston,  Southampton, 
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the  wife  of  'William  Johnstone  Fyffe,  M.D., 
Staff-Surgeon,  a son. 

At  Sunningwell  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Young,  a dau. 

At  Great  Easton,  Leicestershire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  O.  Hall,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot,  Chetwynd 
Rectory,  a son. 

At  Peterstone-court,  Brecon,  the  wife  of 
Captain  Branlill,  a son. 

May  7.  In  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Handcock,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s-lodge,  Lower  Norwood,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sargent,  C.B.,  The  Buffs, 
a dau. 

At  Riseholme  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Kaye,  a son. 

At  Bramley  Parsonage,  near  Guildford,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Power,  a son. 

In  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Hutton,  23rd 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  a dau. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Henry  J. 
Latter,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Holme  Yicarage,  near  York,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  C.  Sharpe,  a dau. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Warburtou 
Wharton,  a dau. 

May  8.  At  the  Gun-wharf,  Portsmouth,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.  W.  H.  Goold,  R.N.,  a son. 

May  9.  At  Brompton,  the  wife  of  Lt.-Col. 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  a son. 

In  Beaumont-street,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Assheton  Pownall,  Rector  of  South  Kilworth, 
Leicestershire,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Hope,  Little  Sod- 
bury  Rectory,  Gloucestershire,  a son. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Ditcheat,  Somerset,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Fenwick,  a son. 

May  10.  In  Charles-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Cui'zon,  a dau. 

At  the  Close,  Norwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Robinson,  Master  of  St.  Catharine’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Forton,  near 
Gosport,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Farrant,  a dau. 

At  Shiplake  Vicarage,  Oxfordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Vernon  Blake,  a dau. 

May  11.  In  Lowndes-st.,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
St.  Aubyn,  a dau. 

At  Wickham,  near  Chichester,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Chas.  Smith,  late  of  the  20th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Hythe,  the  wife  of  Capt.  T.  J.  Grant,  6th 
Royal  Regt.,  Staff  of  the  Schools  of  Musketry, 
a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Sutton  Mandeville,  Wilts., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wyndham,  a dau. 

At  Candover,  Hants.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  W.  Wintle,  M.A.,  a son. 

May  12.  At  Bacton  Vicarage,  Norfolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Camper  Wright,  a dau. 

At  Palgrave  Priory,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Martyn,  M.A.,  a dau. 

May  13.  In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  wife  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  D.  FitzGerald,  a son. 

At  Northallerton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Martin  Netherclift,  a dau. 


At  Edinburgh,  the  widow  of  Hume  Green- 
field, esq.,  late  Assistant-Secretary  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  a son. 

At  Willington-manor,  Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire,  the  wife  of  Richard  Penson, 
esq.,  a dau. 

May  14.  At  Cefn-Mably,  Glamorganshire, 
the  wife  of  Col.  Chas.  Kemys-Tynte,  a son. 

At  Pembroke  Dock,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  A. 
Graham,  105th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Trmity  Parsonage,  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  D. 
Walsh,  a son. 

At  Ashchurch  Parsonage,  Gloucestershire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Williams,  a dau. 

At  Malshanger,  Mrs.  Wyndham  Portal,  a 
son. 

At  Aymestrey  Vicarage,  Herefordshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rogers,  a son. 

May  15.  In  Montagu-square,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Gowran  Vernon,  a dau. 

At  Warnham-court,  Horsham,  the  wife  of 
Sir  J.  Henry  Pelly,  bart.,  a son. 

At  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thellusson,  a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
Brown  Constable,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Watson,  Plumb- 
land  Rectory,  a son. 

May  17.  At  Oakley-hall,  Hants.,  the  wife 
of  W.  W.  Beach,  esq.,  M.P.,  prematurely,  a 
dau. 

At  Woodside,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Frederic  J.  Goldsmid,  Madras 
Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

At  Little  Stukeley  Rectory,  Huntingdon,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  a dau. 

At  Northfield,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife 
of  John  P.  Mackinnon,  esq.,  a son. 

At  North-terr.,  Anglesey,  Hants.,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Burton,  Staff-Surgeon  R.N.  a son. 

At  Fermoy-house,  Fermoy,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Barnes,  14th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Hexton  Vicarage,  Herts.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Roger  Burrow,  a son. 

May  18.  At  Norfolk-house,  London,  Lady 
Victoria  Hope  Scott,  a dau. 

At  Booth  am -house,  York,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kette  Falconer,  a dau. 

At  Cranmer-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Jones,  bart.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Field,  Pool-quay, 
Mon tg  ornery shii-e,  a dau. 

At  Awebridge-house,  Romsey,  Hants.,  the 
wife  of  H.  N.  C.  Thui’ston,  esq.,  late  Capt. 
13th  Light  Infantry,  a son. 

May  19.  At  Crowhurst-pk.,  Battle,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Capt.  O’Grady,  R.E-.,  a dau. 

At  Aldborough-hall,  Boroughbridge,  York- 
shire, the  wife  of  Percival  Spearman  Wilkin- 
son, esq.,  a dau. 

May  20.  At  Rydes-hill,  Guildford,  the 
wife  of  Commander  J.  Sedley,  late  H.M.’s 
Indian  Navy,  a son. 

In  Finchley  New-rd.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Fairer,  LL.B.,  a dau. 

At  Deal,  the  wife  of  Henry  F.  Cooper,  esq.. 
Royal  Marines  Light  Infantry,  a son. 
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May  21.  At  Trafford-pk,,  Manckester,  the 
Lady  Annette  de  Trafford,  a son. 

In  Broad-st.,  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Professor 
Rawlinson,  a son. 


In  Charles-st,,  Berkeley-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Geo.  Grant  Gordon,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  a son. 


marriages. 


March  9.  At  Umhalla,  Alexander  Frederick 
Bradshaw,  esq,.  Assist. -Surgeon  P.C.O.  Rifle 
Brigade,  to  Ellen  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  Col. 
R.  S.  Ewart,  Retired  List,  Bengal  Army. 

March  15.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  H. 
R.  Madocks,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  to  Anne  Amelia, 
second  dau.  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  R,  Napier,  K.C.B. 

March  19.  At  Barrackpoor,  Capt,  W.  But- 
ler Shawe,  Bengal  Army,  to  Myra  Katheiine 
Anne,  only  surviving  dau.  of  Richard  Henry 
Kinchant,  esq.,  of  Park-hall,  Oswestry. 

March  31.  At  Pembroke,  Bermuda,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Jenkins,  B.A.,  of  St.John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Lizzie,  yoimgest  dau.  of 
the  late  H.  Frith,  sen.,  esq.,  Stonehaven, 
Bermuda. 

April  4,  At  the  Cathedral,  Fredericton,  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Dowling,  Rector  of  Douglas,  New 
Brunswick,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G. 
Dowling,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  to  Caroline  Jane,  only  dau,  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Wolhaupter,  esq.,  Sherifif  for 
the  county  of  York. 

April  8.  At  Bolam,  Northumberland,  Wm. 
James,  esq.,  42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  eldest 
son  of  T,  James,  esq.,  of  Otterburn-tower,  to 
Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  W.  D.  Hedley  Dent,  esq., 
of  Shortflatt-tower. 

April  14.  At  the  Cathedral,  London,  Canada 
West,  Hamilton  Tovey,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.E,,  son 
of  Alexander  Tovey,  esq.,  late  24th  Regt.,  to 
Maria  Eliza,  dau,  of  the  Hon,  E.  J.  Goodhue, 
of  London,  Canada  West. 

At  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  John,  son  of  the 
late  S.  H.  Russell,  esq.,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.,  to 
Ada  J.  K.,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Thos. 
Rogers,  esq.,  of  the  Elms,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen-sq.,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Roberton,  Incumbent  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  to  Alice  Rosetta,  only  dau.  of  J. 
Heighington,  esq.,  late  of  Trinity  - square. 
Tower-hill. 

At  Little  Casterton,  Hen.  Francis  Brouncker, 
esq.,  24th  Regt.,  of  Boveridge,  Dorset,  to  Mary 
Katherine,  elder  dau.  of  Everson  Harrisson, 
esq.,  of  Tolethorpe-hall,  Rutland. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Archibald, 
fourth  son  of  Chas.  Balfour,  esq.,  of  Eccleston- 
sq.,  to  Sophy  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  M. 
Weguelin,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Eaton-sq. 

April  18.  At  Na.sh,  Pembrokeshire,  the  Rev. 
Chas.  M.  Perkins,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  to  Agnes  Martha  Beach,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  H.  P,  Thomas,  Rector  of  Nash. 

April  19.  At  Atwood-bank,  near  Redditch, 
Worcestershire,  Thomas  William,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Rowley  Hill,  esq.,  of  Catherine- 


hill-house,  Worcester,  and  Alderman  of  that 
city,  to  Bertha,  the  third  dau. ; and  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  Benjamin  Hughes,  esq., 
of  the  Park-farm,  near  Alcester,  to  Elizabeth 
B.,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Smith,  esq.,  of  Doe- 
bank-house. 

April  20.  At  Penge,  Edmund  Sandilands 
Savage,  esq.,  3rd  West  India  Regt.,  son  of 
Col.  Savage,  late  Royal  Artillery,  and  grand- 
son of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  John  Boscawen  Savage, 
K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the 
late  Maj.-Gen.  Rea,  Royal  Marines. 

At  Middleton,  Lancashire,  Sballcross  Fitz- 
herbert  Widdrington,  esq.,  of  Newton-hall, 
and  Hauxley,  Northumberland,  to  Cecilia, 
eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Hopwood,  esq.,  of  Hop- 
wood-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Richard  Geo. 
Bolton,  esq.,  late  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blue),  eldest  son  of  Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  of 
Silliott-hill  and  Ballyshoonock,  co.  Waterford, 
and  Suffolk-sq.,  Cheltenham,  to  Beatrice,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  James  Ireland,  esq., 
of  Ousden-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Scarborough,  John  Kendall,  esq.,  of 
Skipton-on-Swale,  only  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Frederick  Kendall,  Vicar  of  Riccall,  near  York, 
to  Caroline  Althea,  only  dau.  of  W.  E.  Wood- 
all,  esq.,  of  Scarborough. 

At  LiUington,  Warwickshire,  William,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Rev.  Danson  R.  Roundell,  of 
Gledstone,  Yorkshire,  to  Harriet  Jane,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Beynon  Hacket, 
esq.,  of  Moor-hall,  Warwickshire. 

April  21.  At  Morley,  near  Derby,  the  Hon. 
William  Monk  Jervis,  brother  of  the  present 
Viscount  St.  Vincent,  to  Harriet  Wilmot,  dau. 
of  R.  S.  Sitwell,  esq.,  of  Morley-house,  near 
Derby. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Capt.  the  Hon. 
William  Le  Poer  Trench,  third  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clancarty,  to  Harriet  Maria  Georgina,  only 
child  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Martins. 

At  Stratton,  John  Bonham-Carter,  esq., 
M.P.,  to  Mai-y,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  bart.,  M.P. 

At  Tor  Mohun,  Devon,  Thomas  Holdsworth, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  R.  W. 
Newman,  hart.,  of  Mamhead,  to  Elizabeth 
Laura,  eldest  dau.  of  Martin  Tucker  Smith, 
esq.,  M.P. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Ernest  Clay, 
esq..  Second  Secretary  of  H.M.’s  Embassy  at 
Paris,  and  eldest  son  of  James  Clay,  esq.,  M.P., 
to  Gertrude,  only  child  of  H.  Ker  Seymer,  esq. 

At  Bodelwyddan,  St.  Asaph,  James  Leitch, 
esq.,  Claughton,  Cheshire,  to  Mary  Catherine, 
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youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Maj.-Gcn.  Hugh 
Evans. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Khightshridge,  Weston  Cra- 
croft  Amcotts,  esq.,  of  Hackthorn  and  Kettle- 
thorp,  Lincolnshire,  formerly  Major  Royal 
North  Lincoln  Militia,  to  Ellen,  relict  of  Henry 
Nevile,  esq.,  late  of  Walcot,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Wellingore,  Lincolnshire. 

At  St.  Matthias’,  Richmond,  Richard,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  William  Woodland,  esq.,  of 
Taimton,  to  Sarah  Susannah,  elder  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Stock,  formerly  Vicar  of  Finching- 
field,  Essex. 

At  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  Regent’s-park, 
William  Ewhank  Chambers,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s 
Bengal  Army,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  E.  Chambers,  9th  Bengal  Cavalry,  to 
Mary  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Baker, 
M.A.,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Tovil,  and  late 
Chaplain  H.M.’s  ship  “Fox.” 

At  Stanwick,  Charles  S.  Maynard,  esq.,  of 
Harewood,  Leeds,  to  Elizabeth  Gustier,  elder 
dau.  of  Edward  Rounthwaite  Kemp,  esq.,  of 
Layton-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Enfield,  Charles  Thomas 
Heathcote,  esq.,  Capt.  Bombay  Staff  Corps, 
third  son  of  William  Ward  Heathcote,  esq.,  of 
Warwick-house,  Enfield,  to  Georgiana  Skene, 
younger  dau.  of  Skene  Craig,  esq.,  of  Clayhill, 
Enfield,  formerly  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  the  Rev.  James 
Wareing  Bardsley,  B.A.,  to  Jane  Anne,  second 
dau.  of  John  Green,  esq.,  of  Lonsdale-square, 
Islington. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  T.  Langlois, 
third  son  of  Capt.  B.  L.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Charles  Gordon  Ashley,  of 
Batcombe-court,  Somerset. 

At  North  Stoneham,  near  Southampton, 
Charles  Langstaff,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Southampton, 
to  Annie,  widow  of  Edward  Marret,  esq.,  and 
dau.  of  Capt.  Bradley,  R.N. 

At  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  Hud- 
leston  Stokes,  Assistant  Curate  of  Bembridge, 
to  Emily  Isabella,  fifth  dau.  of  Cortland  Mac- 
gregor  Skinner,  esq.,  of  the  Lodge,  Bembridge, 
formerly  Capt.  King’s  Dragoon  Guards. 

April  23.  At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  Geo. 
Dalhousie,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Ramsay, 
hart.,  of  Balmain,  co.  Kincardine,  to  Eleanor, 
youngest  dau.  of  John  Crawfurd,  esq.,  of 
Elvaston-pL,  Queen’s-gate. 

April  26.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  to  Lady  Julia  Coke, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

At  Melbury  Sampford,  the  Rev.  Christian 
Frederick  Newell,  Incumbent  of  Broadstairs, 
Kent,  to  Sophia  Maria,  only  child  of  the  late 
Brigadier-Gen.  Thos.  Fox  Strangways,  R.H.A., 
and  Lady  Fox  Strangways. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry  Francis 
McGrath,  esq.,  to  Gei'trude  Henrietta,  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  Wainman,  formerly  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  of  Woodhayes-hall,  Cheshire, 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  William  Wainman, 
esq.,  of  Carhead,  Yorkshire. 

At  Penwortham,  Lancashire,  Edw.  Charles, 
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second  son  of  the  late  William  Rawstome,  esq., 
of  Howick,  to  Julia  Catherine,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Penwortham-hall. 

At  Weybrid'ge,  James  Paine,  esq.,  of  the 
Woodlands,  Fairmile,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Geo. 
Paine,  esq.,  of  Great  Chart-court,  A.shford, 
Kent,  to  Grace  Henrietta,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Alfred  Allen,  esq.,  of  the  Grove, 
near  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Wm.  Bound,  esq.,  of  Hurst- 
bourne  Tarrant,  to  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Mosdell,  esq.,  of  Ibthorp-house, 
Hurstbourne  Tarrant. 

April  21.  At  Barton-under-Needwood,  Staf- 
fordshire, the  Rev.  Nigel  Gresley,  Rector  of 
Seale,  Leicestershire,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Nigel  Gresley,  bart.,  to  Joanna 
Beatrice,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Wil- 
son, esq. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Jersey,  Augustus  Myrton,  son 
of  the  late  Sir  David  Cunjmghame,  bart.,  to 
Anna  Eliza,  elder  dau.  of  the  Baron  Moles- 
worth  de  Mallet. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey,  Samuel  Hood  Hen- 
derson, esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  to  Margaret  Madeline, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  George  Le 
Geyt,  C.B. 

At  Wymeiing,  Hants.,  Courtenay  Osborn 
Hayes,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rear-Adm.  Hayes,  C.B.,  to  Josephine,  adopted 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Martineau,  esq.,  of 
Basing-pk.,  Hants. 

At  Edinburgh,  Charles  James,  eldest  son  of 
Major-Gen.  Charles  Wahab,  H.M.’s  Madras 
Army,  to  Jessie  Sutherland,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  Pope,  H.E.I  C.S. 

At  Alton,  Hants.,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Kennion, 
to  Jessie,  only  child  of  the  late  Charles  Tim- 
brell,  esq.,  of  Bradford,  Wilts. 

At  Monkton,  near  Taunton,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Kinglake,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake, 
M.P.,  to  Rosa  Christina,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Kinglake,  Rector  of  Monkton. 

At  Tasburgh,  Norfolk,  Edward  R.  Blackett, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Southwold,  to  Agnes,  youngest 
dau.  of  Commander  William  Gwjm,  R.N.,  of 
Tasburgh-lodge. 

At  Christ  Church,  Carnarvon,  John  Wash- 
ington, third  son  of  the  late  R.  A.  Poole,  esq., 
J.P.,  of  Caenest,  Merionethshire,  and  Twthill, 
Cai-narvon,  to  Lizzie,  second  dau.  of  Owen 
Jones,  esq.,  of  Castle-sq.,  Carnarvon. 

April  28.  At  Tralee,  Kerry,  Sir  Augustus 
Riversdale  Warren,  bart.  (late  Major  20th 
Regt.),  Warren’s-court,  co.  Cork,  to  Georgina, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Blennerhassett, 
Rector  of  Ryme  Intrinsica,  Dorset,  and  niece 
of  the  late  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Major  Edward 
Clerk,  fifth  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sii*  George 
Clerk,  bt.,  of  Penicuik-house,  N.B.,  to  Emma 
Alice,  youngest  dau.  of  T.  W.  Bramston,  esq., 
M.P.,  of  Ski'eens,  Essex. 

At  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Fulham,  and 
afterwards  at  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington, 
Thomas  Baker,  esq.,  of  Brunswick-gardens, 
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Kensington,  to  Margaret  Chandos,  youngest 
dan.  of  Sir  Peter  Van  Notten  Pole,  bart.,  of 
Todenham,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  late  Lady 
Louisa  Pole,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Limerick. 

At  Christchurch,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Col. 
Charles  Francis  Fordyce,  C.B.,  to  Mary  Heron 
Maxwell,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Dalrymple  Hay,  bt.,  of  Park-pl.,  Wigtonshii’e. 

At  Tor  Mohun,  Torquay,  Arthur  Randolph 
Mullings,  esq.,  of  Eastcourt,  Wilts.,  late  Capt. 
15th  Hussars,  to  Bellamira  Emma,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Ward  Primrose. 

At  St.  Mary-of-the-Angels,  Bayswater,  also 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  Edward 
Deane  MacDermot,  esq.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  to  Jane 
Selina,  widow  of  Sir  Claude  M.  Wade,  C.B. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Arthur,  second 
son  of  Philip  Williams,  esq.,  of  Aberbaiden, 
Breconshire,  to  Julia  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of 
Sir  Mordaunt  Wells. 

At  Kingsbury,  Warwickshire,  William  Han- 
mer  France,  esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Frances 
Emily,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Cave- 
Browne-Cave,  esq.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Cave-Browne-Cave,bt.,  of  Stretton- 
en-le-Field,  Leicestershire. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Connell,  esq.,  of  Con- 
heath,  to  Matilda  Hay,  widow  of  Major-Gen. 
Cox,  K.H. 

At  Broughton,  Hants.,  Herbert  Grove  Lee, 
esq.,  M.D.,  second  son  of  Richard  Lee,  esq., 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Lee,  B.D., 
Vicar  of  Thame,  Oxon.,  and  Fellow  of  Win- 
chester College,  to  Mary  Jane,  only  dau.  of 
R.  Cozens,  esq.,  of  Worston-house,  Hampshire. 

At  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  Major  F.  B. 
Forster,  Paymaster  5th  Fusiliers,  third  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Robert  Forster,  R.N.,  to  Marian 
Jeannette  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late  Rivoire  de 
Carteret,  esq.,  of  Stoke  Damerell,  Devon. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Albans,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Lamb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Manorbeer,  and  Fel- 
low of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  John  Lamb,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Bristol,  to  Anna  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Hutchinson,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s. 

At  Bolney,  the  Rev.  George  Wilson  Banks, 
Rector  of  Worth,  Sussex,  to  Henrietta  Mary, 
younger  dau.  of  F.  Weekes,esq.,  of  Wykehurst, 
Bolney. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Scarborough,  Andrew,  third 
son  of  the  late  N.  Milner,  esq.,  of  Nether  Ppp- 
pleton,  Yorkshire,  to  Frances  Ann,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Gaitskell,  Rector  of  Le- 
verton,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Reigate,  Charles  A.  W.  Chauncy,  esq., 
of  Howley-pl.,  Maida-hill  West,  second  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Chauncy,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Walden,  Herts.,  to  Kate,  second  dau.  of  William 
Pownall,  esq.,  of  Reigate,  and  of  Staple-inn. 
At  the  same  time  and  place,  Henry  S.  Pownall, 
esq.,  of  Queen’s-road,  Regent’s-park,  and  Sta- 
ple-inn, to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  II.  Butler,  D.C.L.,  of  Reigate. 

At  Edinburgh,  Michael  James,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Jamieson,  esq.,  of  Park-gardens, 
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Glasgow,  to  Sophia  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt. 
David  Briggs,  R.N. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  Henry  Theo- 
philus,  youngest  son  of  John  Richard  Carr,  esq., 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  to  Emily  Anna,  only  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Hake  Corpe,  esq., 
of  Drayton-grove,  Old  Brompton. 

At  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
Walker,  of  St.  Magnus,  Lerwick,  to  Emma 
Harriet,  relict  of  the  late  James  Greig,  esq,,  of 
Gulberwick,  Shetland. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Faw- 
cett, M. A.,  Rector  of  Edenham,  and  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Jane  Mary,  widow  of  William  Charman,esq., 
Boltons,  West  Brompton,  J.P.  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  Westminster. 

At  Cherry  Burton,  Beverley,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Barnard  Trollope,  Rector  of  Cowlam,  to  Isa- 
bella, dau.  of  the  late  David  Burton,  esq.,  of 
Cherry  Burton. 

At  Hujdon,  near  Liverpool,  Thomas C,  Booth, 
esq,,  of  Killerby-hall,  near  Catterick,  York- 
shire, to  Faimy,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Lockwood,  'M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Fleetham, 
in  the  same  county. 

April  30.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Frankfort, 
Admiral  Sir  George  Lambert,  K.C.B.,  to  Ka- 
tharine, vridow  of  Col.  J.  Roger  Palmer. 

At  St.  John’s,  Homerton,  Sir  James  Lau- 
rence Cotter,  bt.,  of  Eastley,  co,  Cork,  Captain 
Queen’s  OwnMilitia,  late  H.M.’s  Household,  to 
Jane  Vargett,  dau,  of  W,  K.  Maughan,  esq., 
of  Sedgwick-house,  Middlesex. 

At  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  Henry  Coulter 
Erskine,  esq.,  of  Elambazar,  Bengal,  to  Made- 
line, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  James 
Walker,  D.D,,  Bishop  and  Primus  of  the  Epi- 
scopal Church  in  Scotland, 

At  St.John’s,  Notting-hill,  John  Alexander 
Dalzell,  esq..  Brevet  Major  53rdRegt.,to  Mar- 
garet Heriot,  dau,  of  the  late  Michael  Ander- 
son, esq.,  of  Wardie,  Edinburgh. 

At  Hillingdon,  William  L.  Robinson,  esq,,  of 
Thormanby,  Yorkshire,  to  Matilda  Caroline, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev,  J.  Higginson,  Rector 
of  Thormanby. 

3Iay  2.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Captain 
Arthur  Ellis,  Grenadier  Guards,  son  of  the  late 
Hon,  Augustus  Ellis,  to  the  Hon.  Mina  Labou- 
chere,  second  dau.  of  Lord  Taunton, 

At  Curdridge,  Hants.,  Clement  Winstanley 
Carlyon,  esq..  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Carlyon,' Rector 
of  St.  Just,  in  Roseland,  Cornwall,  to  Lillian, 
eldest  dau.  of  Col.  E.  T.  P.  Shewell,  of  Curd- 
ridge. 

May  3.  At  Eckington,  Derbyshire,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hayward,  Rector  of  Lydiard  Millicent, 
Wilts.,  to  Isabella,  fourth  daughter;  and  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Cayley,  Rector  of  Scampton,  Lincolnshire,  and 
third  son  of  Sir  Digby  Cajdey,  bart.,  of  Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire,  to  Mary,  fifth  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Bucknall  Estcourt. 

At  Wickham,  Hants,,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Alfred 
Wills,  Incumbent  of  Headington  Quarry,  Ox- 
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ford,  to  Laura  Margaret  RadclyfiFe,  of  Beverley- 
house,  widow  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Radclyffe,  and 
youngest  dau,  of  the  late  Rev.  William  and 
Lady  Harriet  Gamier,  of  Rookeshury-park. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  Robert  Barthorp, 
esq.,  of  Hollesby,  Suffolk,  to  Maria  Louisa,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Harvey  Vachell. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Edward  Wollaston 
Nadir,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Knocker,  esq.,  of 
Dover,  to  Clara  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  D.  Chantrell,  esq.,  of  Bruges. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  J.  Main- 
waring  Lindsey,  esq.,  Dep.-Asst.  Com. -Gen., 
to  Annie  Mary  Harriette,  fourth  dau.  of  Capt. 
Lindsey,  R.N.,  ofMilbom-grove,  West  Bromp- 
ton. 

May  4.  At  St.  James’s,  West  End,  near 
Southampton,  Lieut.  Hem-y  John  Lancaster, 
15th  Regt.,  only  son  of  John  Lancaster,  esq., 
of  Midlands,  West  End,  to  Christiana  Elizabeth 
Medley,  only  dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Gloucester-gardens,  Com- 
mander Basil  Sidmouth  de  Ros  Hall,  R.N.,  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  to 
Grace,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Sir  William  Reid,  K.C.B.,  R.E. 

At  Castle  Connell,  John  Lecky  Phelps,  esq., 
of  Water-park,  co.  Clare,  to  Rosetta  Anne,  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  Vandeleur,  of  Ballina-courty, 
co.  Limerick,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  J.  Ormsby  and  Lady  Frances  Vandeleur. 

At  the  Catholic  Church,  Kingstown,  Dublin, 
the  Hon.  Philip  Francis  Little,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Com-t,  Newfoundland,  to  Mary  Jane, 
only  dau.  of  Edward  Holdright,  esq.,  Monks- 
town. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Frederick  Austin,  esq., 
Capt.  60th  Royal  Rifles,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
George  Austin,  esq..  The  Grange,  Canterbury, 
to  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Jen- 
nings, esq.,  of  the  Ehns,  Old  Windsor. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Dover,  Capt.  T.  Bigoe 
Williams,  late  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Char- 
lotte, dau.  of  John  Binningham,  esq.,  Dover. 

At  Eynesbury,  Hunts.,  the  Rev.  James  Har- 
wood Harrison,  of  Bugbrooke,  Northants.,  to 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Maule,  esq.. 
Solicitor  for  the  Affaii-s  of  H.M.’s  Treasury. 

At  Coolkenno,  co.  Wicklow,  the  Rev.  Robert 
L.  Stanford,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bedel 
Stanford,  esq.,  of  Cam,  co.  Cavan,  to  Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Owen,  Rector  of 
Coolkenno. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Charles  Fitzroy 
Barnet,  esq.,  late  Capt.  54th  Regt.,  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Barnett,  esq.,  Stratton -park,  Bed- 
fordshire, to  Lucy  Jane,  only  child  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  Gregory,  98th  Regt.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Francis  Gregory,  esq.,  Styvechale, 
Warwickshire. 

May  5.  At  Horbury,  near  Wakefield,  the 
Rev.  George  Cousins,  of  Abingdon,  Berks.,  to 
Catherine,  only  dau,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  of 
Horbury. 

May  7.  At  Camberwell,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cavendish,  Comte  de  Montmorenci,  to  Geor- 
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gina  Mary,  dau.  of  Henry  Knapp,  esq.,  formerly 
of  North-court,  near  Abingdon,  Berks. 

At  St.  Thomas’s,  Porfismouth,  J.  C.  Pester, 
esq.,  son  of  Major-Gen.  Pester,  R.A.,  to  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Newland, 
esq.,  of  Portsmouth. 

At  Cubbington,  near  Leamington,  Robert  D. 
Anstruther,  esq.,  H.M.’s  106ih  Regt.,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Philip  Anstruther,  esq.,  to 
Florence  Sophia,  third  dau.  of  Francis  Wise, 
esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Cubbington. 

At  Christchurch,  C.  Edward  Pridden,  Lieut. 
R.E.,  to  Susannah,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Haslegrave,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Islington. 

May  10.  At  St.  Mark’s,  Reigate,  the  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Hubbard,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  H.M. 
in  Bengal,  to  Georgina,  third  dau.  of  Major- 
Gen.  Walter  Nugent  T.  Smee,  of  Oakfield- 
house,  Reigate. 

At  Knaresborough,  Thomas  John,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Kinnear,  esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Collins,  of  Knaresborough. 

At  Harlaston,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Burd,  M. A., 
Rector  of  Cressage,  Shropshire,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Burd,  Rector  of  Sheinton,  to  Sarah 
Jane  Lydia,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Neville, 
esq.,  of  Haselour-hall,  StaiFordshire. 

May  12.  At  Shawell,  Leicestershire,  Ernest, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  W.  J.  Chaplin,  esq.,  of 
Ewhurst-park,  Hants.,  to  Sophy  Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Elmhirst,  Rector  of  Shawell. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Regent’s-park,  Angelo  J. 
Lewis,  esq.,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Mary 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Avery,  esq.,  of  St. 
Mark’s-crescent,  Regent’s-park,  and  of  Tiu- 
tagel,  Cornwall. 

At  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Headland,  Rector  of  Bincombe- 
cum-B  roadway,  Dorset,  late  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Gertrude,  youngest  dau. 
of  George  Smith,  esq.,  of  Wimpole-street,  and 
Paddock,  Hurst,  Sussex. 

May  16.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Hen. 
Cridland,  esq.,  to  Caroline  Locke,  widow  of 
Frederick  John  Morris,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  and 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Bonamy  Dobree, 
esq.,  of  Broad  Sanctuary,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Peterborough,  William 
Thpmas,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Rigg,  esq.,  of 
Chester-pl.,  Hyde-park-sq.,  and  Wrotham-hill- 
pk.,  Kent,  to  Mary  Selina  Davys,  only  child  of 
the  Venerable  the  Archd.  of  Northampton,  and 
niece  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

May  18.  At  Rolleston,  Staffordshire,  Letitia, 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  bart.,  to 
John  Field  Wright,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Godfrey  Wright,  of  Bilham-house, 
Doncaster. 

May  19.  At  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich,  Henry 
Kirke,  esq.,  of  the  Eaves,  Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire,  to  Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  K.C.B.,  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
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The  Bishop  op  Peteeboeohgh. 

April  18.  At  the  Palace,  Peter- 
borough, aged  83,  the  Right  Rev.  George 
Davys,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  deceased  prelate  was  son  of  Mr. 
John  Davys,  of  Rempstone,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Loughborough,  in  Leicester- 
shire, by  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
B.  Wigley,  of  Sawley,  Derbyshire,  and 
was  born  at  Loughborough,  Oct.  1, 1780. 
In  1799  he  entered  as  a sizar  at  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1803  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  being  10th 
Wrangler.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
his  College  Jan.  14,  1806,  and  in  the 
same  year  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  was 
the  College  Tutor,  but  this  is  a mistake. 
In  1811  he  was  presented  on  his  own 
petition  to  the  small  vicarage  of  Wil- 
loughby-in -the- Wolds  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  vacated  his  Fellowship  in  1814  by 
his  marriage  with  Marianne,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Mapletoffc,  Rector 
of  Anstye,  Herts.  This  lady  died  at 
Peterborough,  Dec.  14, 1858,  at  the  age 
of  69.  After  taking  orders,  Mr.  Davys 
held  in  succession  the  curacies  of  Little- 
bury  and  Chesterford,  in  Essex,  and 
Swaffham  Prior,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
having  in  all  these  places  the  reputation 
of  a good  preacher  and  a most  earnest, 
useful,  and  exemplary  minister. 

The  education  of  H.R.H.  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  (now  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign)  was,  with  wise  judgment, 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  this  modest  and 
excellent  but  little  known  clergyman, 
who  thereupon  went  to  reside  with  her 
and  her  illustrious  mother  at  Kensington. 
How  admirably  he  performed  his  most 
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important  trust  is  known  to  all,  and 
entitles  his  memory  to  national  grati- 
tude. In  April,  1829,  he  was  presented 
by  the  Crown  to  the  Rectory  of  All- 
hallo ws-on-the- Wall,  London,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopal  bench.  In  January,  1831, 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Chester,  and 
at  the  following  commencement  at  Cam- 
bridge was  created  D.D.  In  May,  1839, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Peterborough.  The  appointment  gave 
great  and  general  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  and  was  fully  justified  by  his  con- 
duct. Belonging  himself  to  the  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  Church  he  was  fair 
and  liberal  towards  all  religious  creeds 
throughout  his  diocese.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  universally  loved  and 
respected,  and  his  loss  is  severely  felt. 
As  might  be  expected.  Bishop  Davys  held 
a high  place  in  Her  Majesty’s  esteem. 
For  many  years  portraits  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Royal  family  were 
annually  sent  to  his  Lordship,  and  costly 
tokens  of  Her  Majesty’s  regard  were 
frequently  bestowed  upon  him.  It  was 
a pleasant  sight  to  witness  Her  Majesty’s 
most  kindly  recognition  of  her  good 
preceptor  on  various  occasions  when  she 
passed  through  Peterborough  to  and 
from  the  north;  and  during  his  last 
illness  Her  Majesty  evinced  the  utmost 
solicitude,  and  as  a token  of  her  respect, 
one  of  the  royal  carriages  followed  in  the 
funeral  procession. 

His  Loi'dship  took  no  active  part  in 
religious  controversy,  and  never  evinced 
warm  interest  in  political  questions.  Of 
late  years  he  rarely  attended  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  an  elegant  and  useful 
but  most  unambitious  writer,  and  com- 
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piled  various  educational  works.  These 
appeared  from  time  to  time  anonymously 
in  the  “ Cottagers’  Monthly  Visitor,” 
the  "National  School  Magazine,”  &c. 
To  one  unpretending  little  volume,  “ A 
Plain  and  Short  History  of  England  for 
Children,  in  Letters  from  a Father  to 
a Son,  with  a Set  of  Questions  at  the 
end  of  each  Letter,”  he  was  eventually 
induced  to  fix  his  name  ; this  ran  through 
many  editions.  He  also  published  " A 
Visitation  Sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,”  1830 ; 
"A  Sermon  before  the  Governors  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,”  1833 ; and  “ The 
Danger  of  Delay  in  Religion,”  a Sermon 
by  him  comprised  in  the  collection  of 
"Original  Family  Sermons,”  and  vari'. 
ous  other  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and 
“Village  Conversations  on  the  Liturgy.” 

His  Lordship  leaves  the  following 
family,  viz.  the  Rev.  Edmund  Davys, 
Vicar  of  Peterborough ; the  Rev.  Owen 
William  Davys,  Rector  of  Wheathamp- 
stead;  Mrs.  Argles,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Marsham  Argles,  of  Barnack  ; and  Mrs. 
Pratt,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  of 
Paston. 


De.  Carlton. 

March  5.  At  his  residence,  Truro, 
aged  87,  Clement  Carlyon,  Esq.,  M.D., 
formerly  a Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Carlyon,  of  Truro,  and  Mary  Win- 
Stanley,  daughter  of  James  Winstanley, 
Esq.,  of  Bramston  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
He  was  born  at  Truro,  on  April  14, 
1777,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
Truro  Grammar  School,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cardew, 
where  he  had  for  school -fellows,  among 
others  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
Henry  Martin,  the  missionary.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1798, 
being  tenth  Wrangler.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Travelling 
Bachelors  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Worts.  The  Latin  letters  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  endow- 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 


ment,  he  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
are  dated,  Gottingen,  1799  and  1800. 
In  Germany  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  whom 
he  formed  a lasting  friendship,  as  he  did 
afterwards  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Aber- 
nethy,  and  other  celebrities,  whom  he 
met  with  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
where,  on  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, he  proceeded  to  pursue  his  medical 
studies.  He  was  admitted  a Fellow  of 
his  college,  commencing  M.A.  1801,  and 
was  created  M.D.  1813.  In  1806  he 
married  his  first  cousin,  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Carlyon,  Esq.,  of 
Tregrehan,  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  has 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
of  whom  survive  him  • one  daughter 
is  married  to  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  the 
newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Ely. 

On  his  marriage  the  Doctor  returned 
to  his  native  town  Truro,  where  he 
entered  into  practice  as  a physician, 
and  by  a I’are  combination  of  ability  and 
urbanity,  speedily  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  all  classes,  but  particularly  of 
the  poor,  to  whom  throughout  life  he 
disinterestedly  devoted  a large  portion 
of  his  time.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  In- 
firmary, and  he  early  shewed  the  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  character  of  his 
scientific  attainments  by  the  publication 
of  a work  on  the  “Endemic  Typhus 
Fever  of  Cornwall,”  in  which  he  enforced 
with  great  clearness,  principles  of  sani- 
tary science  at  that  time  little  under- 
stood, and  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
as  novelties,  but  which  are  now  admitted 
and  well-known  scientific  truths. 

As  a politician.  Dr.  Carlyon  was  a 
Conservative,  and  for  many  years  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.  He  was  a fluent  speaker, 
and  his  assistance  was  of  great  import- 
ance in  those  times  of  keen  party  strife. 
It  generally  fell  to  his  lot  to  propose  or 
second  the  Conservative  candidate  for 
Truro;  but  his  advocacy  of  the  Con- 
servative cause  w^as  not  confined  to  the 
hustings  and  the  platform ; he  sought  to 
disseminate  its  principles  by  means  of 
the  press,  and  he  accordingly  becames 
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one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  “Royal 
Cornwall  Gazette,”  a position  which  he 
retained  for  many  years.  He  also  took 
a lively  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and 
in  every  project  which  contemplated 
benefiting  his  fellow-townsmen.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  raising 
of  the  handsome  monument  to  Richard 
Lander,  which  forms  such  a conspicuous 
and  graceful  object  in  the  view  of  Truro; 
and  the  poor  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him  for  the  cottages  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  Truro  Friendly  Society, 
which  was  established  by  his  counsel, 
and  carried  on  under  his  guidance,  and 
which  has  become  a flourishing  insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Carlyon  filled  the  position  of  mayor 
of  Truro  five  years,  and  as  a trustee 
and  administrator  of  various  charitable 
and  public  funds,  and  as  a borough  and 
county  magistrate,  he  worked  zealously 
for  many  years;  he  was  also  a most 
useful  member  of  the  County  Asylum 
Committee.  In  1849,  on  retiring  from 
the  office  which  he  had  so  long  filled  at 
the  Infirmary,  the  Governors  of  that 
Institution,  as  a proof  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  presented  him 
with  a valuable  testimonial.  In  the 
same  year  the  burgesses  of  Truro  com- 
missioned Mr.  Burnard  to  execute  his  bust 
in  marble,  which  they  placed  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  as 
a mark  of  the  good-will  and  respect 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

From  the  period  of  his  retirement 
from  the  more  active  duties  of  public 
life,  the  Doctor  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literary  pursuits  and  to  works  of 
benevolence.  He  published  “ Early  Years 
and  late  Reflections,”  4 vols.  (London, 
1836, 1843, 1856,  and  1858):  his  portrait 
is  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume.  “ Scrip- 
ture Notices  and  Proofs,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines, 
and  applied  to  the  present  State  of 
Religion  in  this  Country.”  (London, 
1838).  Introductory  Preface  to  Wil- 
liam Gilpin’s  “Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,” 
(1854,)  “ Precepts  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  Life,  and  Happiness, Medical  and 


Moral.”  (London,  1859),  and  “The 
Wreath  of  Flowers,”  a compilation  of 
hymns,  hut  comprising  some  original 
compositions;  beside  several  pamphlets 
on  religious  and  other  topics. 


William  Rotheey,  Esq. 

Ma/rch  6.  At  his  residence,  Stratford- 
place,  aged  88,  William  Rothery,  Esq., 
long  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  affairs  connected  with  the  slave 
trade. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  April  9, 
1775,  at  an  early  age  entered  the  ofiice 
of  the  King’s  Proctor  in  Doctors’  Com- 
mons, and  by  his  abilities  and  steady 
application  to  business  soon  rose  to  the 
head  of  that  establishment.  The  zeal 
and  ability  which  he  shewed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  gained  for  him 
the  good  will  and  regard  of  the  two 
greatest  judges  who  have  ever  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  with  both  of  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
In  1821  Mr.  Rothery  was  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  to  be  their  Lordships’ 
referee  on  slave-trade  matters,  and  he 
held  that  appointment  up  to  the  year 
1860,  when  at  the  advanced  age  of  85, 
owing  to  increasing  infirmities,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  ofiice;  but  so 
high  an  opinion  had  the  Treasury  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services  that  on 
his  retirement  they  granted  him  for 
his  life  a pension  almost  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  salary.  The  ques- 
tions on  which  he  had  occasionally  to 
advise  Her  Majesty’s  Government  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  the  greatest  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  his  long  expe- 
rience in  the  King’s  Proctor’s  ofiice 
during  the  European  and  American 
Wars  proved  to  be  of  essential  service 
to  him.  There  were  very  few  of  the 
leading  statesmen  either  of  this  or  of 
the  past  generation  to  whom  he  was 
not  well  known,  and  who  had  not  at 
one  time  or  another  occasion  to  rely 
upon  his  great  practical  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Rothery  was  also  frequently  em- 
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ployed  by  the  Government  on  matters 
not  immediately  connected  with  his 
regular  official  duties.  In  the  years 
1830-2  he  was  engaged  with  some  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  civilians  in  framing 
rules  ffir  the  guidance  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts  in  our  colonies,  the 
excesses  of  which  had  become  notorious. 

In  the  year  1840  he  was  associated  with 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
for  the  purpose  of  settling,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  Commissioners  nominated 
by  the  French  Government,  the  amount 
of  compensation  proper  to  be  paid  to 
some  British  subjects  for  the  forcible  in- 
terruption of  their  trade  by  the  French 
at  Portendic,  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and  in  the  year  1844  he,  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  Admiral  Denman,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Bandinel,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a code  of  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  naval  officers  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
There  are  very  few  indeed  who  have 
led  so  long  and  useful  a life,  fewer  still 
who  through  all  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties of  life  have  shewn  a more  equable 
temper,  or  been  more  respected  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  act  in  business, 
and  especially  by  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Crown. 


P.  M.  Cunningham,  Esq., 
SUEGEON  R.N. 

March  At  Greenwich,  aged  74, 
Peter  Miller  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon E.H. 

The  deceased,  who  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Thomas  Mounsey  Cunning- 
ham (a  well  known  name  in  Scottish 
provincial  literature),  and  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, was  born  at  Dalswinton,  near 
Dumfries,  in  November,  1789,  and  re- 
ceived his  baptismal  names  from  that 
Peter  Miller  who  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  the  first  person  to  make  use  of 
steam  in  propelling  boats.  He  received 
his  medical  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tained the  requisite  age,  was  appointed 
an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 
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Navy.  In  this  capacity  he  saw  service 
on  the  shores  of  Spain,  where  the  great 
war  was  raging,  and  on  the  lakes  of 
America,  where  he  became  the  close 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Clapperton.  He 
also  served  for  some  years  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  efiect  of  tropi- 
cal climates  on  the  European  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  he  profited  when,  peace 
having  arrived,  he  was  thrown  out  of 
the  regular  line  of  duty,  and  would  have 
been  left  to  vegetate  on  half-pay  if 
he  had  not  sought  other  employment 
from  the  Admiralty ; in  the  course  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  “ Quar- 
terly Review,”  he  “ made  no  less  than 
four  voyages  to  New  South  Wales,  as 
Surgeon  Superintendent  of  convict  ships, 
in  which  were  transported  upwards  of 
six  hundred  convicts  of  both  sexes, 
whom  he  saw  landed  at  Sydney  without 
the  loss  of  a single  individual : — a fact 
of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  attest  his 
judgment  and  ability  in  the  treatment 
and  management  of  a set  of  beings  not 
easily  kept  in  order.” — (Q.  R.,  Jan. 
1828.) 

The  result  of  his  observations  during 
this  period  was  embodied  in  his  “ Two 
Years  in  New  South  Wales,”  which  was 
published  in  1827,  in  2 vols.,  post  8vo., 
and  rapidly  ran  through  three  large 
editions.  This  work  is  both  amusing 
and  instructive,  and  although  necessarily 
superseded  by  more  recent  works  on  the 
same  ever-extending  subject,  is  still  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  some  centuries 
hence  will  afford  a mine  of  information 
and  speculation  to  the  correspondents  of 
the  Sylvanus  Urban  of  the  Antipodes. 
Mr.  Cunningham  added  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  this  work  to  his  early  savings 
in  the  Navy,  and  expended  them  in  an 
attempt  to  open  up  a large  tract  of  land 
in  what  he  then  fondly  regarded  as  his 
adopted  country.  But  the  locality  was 
perhaps  badly  chosen ; the  seasons  were 
certainly  unpropitious,  and  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  struggle  as  far  as  his  own 
personal  superintendence  was  concerned. 
His  well-earned  reputation  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, however,  speedily  procured  him 
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employment,  and  he  served  successively 
in  the  “ Tyne,”  18,  on  the  South  American 
Station,  and  in  the  Asia,”  84,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  these 
years  he  published  a volume  of  essays 
on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  an- 
other on  “ Irrigation  as  practised  on 
the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.” He  also  contributed  an  account 
of  a “ Visit  to  the  Falkland  Islands”  to 
the  “Athenaeum,”  and  was  a frequent 
writer  in  other  periodicals.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  the  most  amiable  and  con- 
ciliatory disposition ; and,  it  is  believed, 
passed  through  life  without  making  a 
single  enemy.  His  attachment  to  his 
brother  Allan  was  particularly  strong, 
and  although  death  had  separated  them 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  name  of 
that  brother  was  among  the  last  ar- 
ticulate sounds  which  passed  his  lips. 
It  was  well  remarked  by  the  Quarterly 
Eeviewer,  in  the  article  before  quoted, 
that  “ the  appearance  of  two  such  men, 
in  one  humble  bred  cottage-family,  is 
a circumstance  of  which  their  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud.” 


William  Waedell,  Esq. 

March  14.  At  Abbotsfield,  near 
Chester,  aged  77,  William  Wardell, 
Esq.,  a man  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  charities  of  that  city. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Liverpool 
in  1787,  his  father  being  a medical  man 
in  extensive  practice  in  that  town,  whose 
profession  it  was  proposed  that  the  son 
should  follow.  His  father,  however, 
died  early,  and  the  boy  was  sent  into 
a bank  in  Liverpool,  where  his  dili- 
gence, attention,  and  that  remarkable 
aptitude  for  business  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  him,  soon  raised  him  into 
a position  of  confidence;  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  responsible  situation 
of  chief  cashier  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty.  A few  years  afterwards  he 
was  taken  as  a partner  into  the  bank 
of  the  celebrated  Roscoe  of  Liverpool, 
and  here  he  began  to  display  that  un- 
wearied interest  in  public  matters  which 


remained  with  him  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Gas  Company  in  Liverpool  when  it 
was  first  proposed  to  light  the  town 
with  gas,  and  was  elected  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  a position 
which  he  retained  till  his  departure 
from  that  town. 

In  1828,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Chilton,  partner  with  Mr.  Thomas  Dixoii 
in  the  bank  at  Chester,  Mr.  Wardell 
was  induced  to  join  that  firm,  and  he 
at  once  began  to  interest  himself  in  all 
the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  but 
especially  in  the  charities.  In  muni- 
cipal matters  he  was  particularly  active, 
and  he  took  a prominent  part  in  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  railways  in 
his  locality.  His  discernment  was  shewn 
in  the  liberal  aid  given  by  the  firm 
to  different  extensive  undertakings,  to 
which  judicious  assistance  many  pro- 
jects owe  their  successful  completion. 
Some  well-timed  advances  made  to  an 
eminent  contractor  in  early  life,  en- 
abled him  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
great  schemes  in  which  he  had  then 
embarked,  and  in  gratitude  for  this, 
that  gentleman  erected  and  presented 
Mr.  Wardell  with  Abbotsfield,  the  resi- 
dence in  which  he  dwelt. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  by  which  the  management 
of  the  local  charities  was  taken  from 
the  hands  of  the  corporations  and  vested 
in  trustees,  Mr.  Wardell  was  appointed 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Chester  board, 
and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  recently  rebuilt, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  Kitchen  Hotel 
in  Chester,  the  property  of  Greenes 
Charity ; and  he  gave  six  houses  in 
Crook -street  as  residences  for  the  alms- 
w'omen ; thus  providing  homes  for  the 
poor  people,  and  securing  them  a weekly 
allowance  of  six  shillings,  to  be  even- 
tually raised  to  eight  shillings.  This 
was  done  at  a cost  to  himself  of  not 
less  than  £2,000.  The  charity  has 
since  been  named  Green  and  Wardell’s 
Charity,  and  a portrait  of  the  deceased 
was  placed  in  the  old  Pentice  Court 
among  the  series  there  of  benefactors  to 
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the  city.  Mr.  Wardell  also  assisted  in 
founding  the  Chester  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute ; he  was  one  of  its  most  liberal 
supporters,  and  he  once  gave  there  a 
series  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  a sub- 
ject which  had  great  attractions  for 
him.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a charitable 
or  religious  institution  in  the  city  which 
was  without  the  benefit  of  his  assist- 
ance in  its  management.  As  a general 
rule  he  enjoyed  the  best  of  health 
throughout  his  long  and  laborious  ca- 
reer, hut  for  some  time  past  he  had  suf- 
fered from  failing  sight,  which  increased 
about  three  years  ago  so  as  to  leave 
him  in  a state  which  was  little  removed 
from  that  of  total  blindness.  He  still, 
however,  continued  unremitting  in  his 
attendance  at  the  bank,  and  in  follow- 
ing his  other  avocations,  and  he  pre- 
sided at  a meeting  of  the  Book  Hawking 
Association  only  five  days  before  his 
death.  His  death  was  sudden,  from  an 
affection  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Wardell  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Chester  in  1840-41.  He  married  in 
early  life,  hut  had  long  been  a widower 
he  had  one  son  who  died  in  infancy, 
but  he  leaves  a daughter,  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Potts,  Esq.,  a magistrate  of 
Chester. 


Mr.  Henry  Clay,  oe  Moulton. 

May  4.  At  his  house  at  Moulton, 
near  Spalding,  aged  65,  Mr.  Henry  Clay, 
for  thirty-four  years  Second  Master  of 
Horrox  Grammar-school  at  that  place. 

The  deceased  was  a self-taught  man, 
having  passed  all  his  early  life,  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  parish  of 
Fleet,  where  educational  assistance  was 
not  to  he  had  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
pursued  knowledge  under  difficulties; 
but  nothing  that  was  possible  could  ever 
daunt  him.  Energy,  perseverance,  and 
resolution  were  his  especially  marked 
qualities  through  life,  and  shewn  from 
the  first  by  his  acquisition  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  while  living 
at  home  in  a lonely  farm-house.  The 


English  poets,  chiefiy  Shakespeare,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  and  Byron,  were  his  constant 
reading,  and  formed  his  taste.  After 
keeping  school  for  two  years  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Gedney,  he  removed  to  Moul- 
ton, on  being  appointed  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Elsdale  Second  Master  of  the  school 
there.  From  1823  up  to  his  death  he 
continued  untiring  in  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness here.  It  was  in  1824-5  that  he 
edited  the  “ Scientific  Receptacle,  a 
Literary,  Mathematical,  and  Philosophi- 
cal Repository,”  being  supported  by  a 
band  of  similarly  self-taught  men,  re- 
siding in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
them  we  find  Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Jerwood 
of  Honiton,  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds,  Mr. 
Weight,  and  the  Northamptonshire  poet, 
Clare,  whose  contributions  to  the  first 
number,  dated  Nov.  20,  1824,  were  en- 
titled “ On  the  Memory  of  a Lady,” 
and  “ Fame,  a Sonnet.” 

Mr.  Clay  was  a deep  admirer  of  Clare, 
and  his  most  favourite  reminiscence  was 
of  a visit  he  paid  Clare,  who  received 
him  at  his  house  at  Helpstone  for  two 
days,  when  living  at  that  time  in  a state 
of  such  seclusion  as  to  refuse  to  see  even 
the  high  and  noble  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Clay  was  a prolific  writer  of  enigmas 
and  charades,  and  several  fugitive  pieces 
appeared  at  intervals  from  his  pen. 
He  had  great  ingenuity  in  finding  out 
the  enigmas  of  others,  as  well  as  writing 
his  own,  and  seldom  did  the  “ Ladies’ 
Diary”  contain  one  which  puzzled  him 
long. 

The  “Fenman’s  Song”  appeared  ori- 
ginally in  the  Compendium  to  an  Al- 
manac published  by  Mr.  Albin  of  Hol- 
beach,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay  to  say 
he  presented  to  view  the  best  side 
the  fenny  land,  in  a poet’s  spirit. 

Mr.  Clay  resigned  the  Second  Master, 
ship  at  Christmas,  1856,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  the  Head  Master, 
the  Rev.  C.  Moore,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  and  a determination  he 
had  made  not  to  begin  again  with  a new 
Master  and  a new  scheme  of  manage- 
ment. The  Head  Master  received  £100 
a-year  retiring  pension,  the  Second 
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nothing,  though  he  had  been  in  the 
school  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  former 
had  the  means  of  giving  prominence  to 
his  claims,  and  rightly  did  so;  but  the 
older  servant  of  the  two,  who  had  never 
been  once  found  wanting  at  his  post, 
was  left  quite  unpensioned  after  thii’ty- 
four  years’  service.  Independence,  not 
affluence,  however,  was  the  object  of 
Mr.  Clay’s  desires,  and  he  had  fortunately 
attained  that,  so  that  the  evening  of  his 
life  was  passed  as  it  pleased  him  best, 
in  useful  activity,  and  he  died  in  peace, 
after  much  suffering  and  a long  illness, 
with  the  comforting  consciousness  of 
never  having  deserted  a friend  in  ad- 
versity, and  of  never  having  been  ap- 
plied to  by  the  needy  in  vain. 


Rev.  De.  Malan,  oe  Geneva. 

May  8.  At  Vandoeuvres,  near  Ge- 
neva, aged  77,  the  Rev.  Csesar  Ma- 
lan,  D.D. 

Caesar  Malan,  who  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Protestant  family  of  Pro- 
vence, which  left  France  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  horn 
at  Geneva  in  1787,  and  in  1810  was  or- 
dained a pastor  of  the  Genevese  National 
Church.  The  church  of  Calvin,  which 
had  during  a long  period  been  gradually 
falling  from  the  faith  of  its  founder, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury thoroughly  rationalistic  and  So- 
cinian.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Robert  Hal- 
dane to  Geneva  in  1817  sowed  the  seed 
of  a religious  awaking,  and  the  first-fruit 
of  it  was  the  conversion  of  M.  Malan  to 
orthodox  opinions.  He  and  one  or  two 
other  young  pastors  began  to  preach  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  salva- 
tion of  man  by  the  death  of  our  Re- 
deemer. These  doctrines  excited  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  older  divines,  and 
after  considerable  agitation  the  “ Vener- 
able Company  of  Pastors,”  as  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Genevese  Church  is 
called,  resolved  that,  in  order  as  they 
said  to  secure  peace  and  avoid  scandal, 
every  minister  should  be  obliged  to  sign 
a declaration  that  in  preaching  he  would 
not  allude  to  the  following  points: — 


1st,  The  union  of  the  divine  nature  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ; 2nd,  ori- 
ginal sin;  3rd,  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace;  4th,  the  doctrine  of 
election.  M.  Malan  refused  to  sign  this 
declaration,  and  was  deposed  from  his 
office  of  pastor.  M.  Gaussen,  M.  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  and  others  were  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  national  Church  for 
similar  reasons.  M.  Malan, with  the  help 
of  friends,  chiefly  in  this  country,  built  in 
the  outskirts  of  Geneva  a chapel,  called 
VEglise  de  Temoignage,  where  he  zeal- 
ously laboured  for  more  than  forty  years. 
At  first  he  was  subjected  to  much  obloquy 
and  persecution,  but  a better  spirit  has 
of  late  prevailed,  and  he  lived  to  see  a 
large  number  of  the  Genevese  pastors 
proclaiming  the  vital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  one  more  readily  acknow- 
ledged and  more  heartily  rejoiced  in  the 
beneficial  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  national  Church  than  he  did. 

As  a preacher  Dr.  Malan  was  en- 
dowed with  great  natural  powers  of  elo- 
quence. His  style  was  chaste  and  clas- 
sical, and  while  deeply  earnest  and  im- 
pressive, he  carefully  shunned  the  slight- 
est approach  to  rant  or  loose  declama- 
tion, which  now-a-days  seem  too  often 
to  be  considered  necessary  proofs  of  earn- 
estness. His  personal  appearance  added 
not  a little  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory. 
He  has  frequently  preached  in  this 
country  [Scotland],  both  in  the  Esta- 
blished and  Dissenting  pulpits,  and  many 
among  us  remember  the  bright  eye  and 
handsome  countenance  and  dignified 
bearing  of  the  Swiss  pastor.  Dr.  Ma- 
lan’s  writings  have  also  materially  con- 
tributed to  extend  his  reputation.  Many 
of  his  tracts  and  religious  tales  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  had  a 
great  love  for  music,  and  composed  the 
words  and  the  tunes  of  two  volumes  of 
hymns,  which  are  now  in  general  use  in 
French  Protestant  churches. 

But  those  only  who  were  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Malan  in  private  can  know  how 
faithfully  he  served  his  heavenly  Master. 
In  season,  and,  as  some  might  think,  out 
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of  season,  he  laboured  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  His  house  had  long  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  English  and  other 
strangers  who  visited  Geneva,  and  for 
all  he  had  a word  of  comfort  or  advice. 
Of  the  multitudes  who  experienced  his 
hospitality,  many  owe  their  first  serious 
impressions  to  his  conversation  with 
them  on  religious  topics,  which  he  had 
a peculiar  facility  of  introducing. 

Dr.  Malan  was  early  married,  and  his 
wife  and  eleven  out  of  twelve  children 
survive  him.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
his  family  to  be  widely  scattered.  His 
eldest  son,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
is  Vicar  of  Broadwinsor  in  Dorsetshire ; 
the  second  is  a physician  in  London ; 
and  another  is  a clergyman  in  France. 
Four  of  his  daughters  are  married  to 
Americans,  and  another  is  the  wife 
of  a Scottish  gentleman. — JEdinburgh 
Courant. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

April  15.  The  Rev.  Julius  Arkwright  (p.  669) 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1848. 

April  17.  The  Rev.  William  Smith  (p.  669) 
was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1841,  M,A.  1844. 

At  Kelsall,  near  Chester,  the  Rev.  John 
William  Jones,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Scropton, 
and  Vicar  of  Church  Broughton,  Derbyshire. 
He  was  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1813,  and  was  presented  to  Scropton  1819,  and 
to  Church  Broughton  1820. 

April  18.  Aged  69, the  Rev.  Thomas  Grantham, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Bramber-cum-Botolphs,  Sussex. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  by  which  society  he  was  presented  to  his 
benefice.  He  published  an  edition  of  Milner’s 
“History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,”  and  Ser- 
mons in  the  “ Church  of  England  Magazine.” 

The  Rev.  George  Hargreave  Parker  (p.  669) 
was  of  the  Theological  College,  St.  Bees,  being 
ordained  in  1838,  and  was  author  of  “ Sixteen 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love  made  in  the  days 
of  King  Edward  III.,”  Leicester,  1843 ; “ Let- 
ters on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 ;”  “ Con- 
versation on  the  Parables,”  1852-53. 

April  20.  Aged  80,  the  Rev.  John  Charles- 
worth,  B . D . , Rector  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
with  St.  Margaret  Moses,  London,  and  previ- 
ously for  thirty  years  Rector  of  Flowton,  Suf- 
folk. He  was  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
was  ordained  in  1814,  B,D,  1825,  and  pub- 
lished a tract  “On  Affliction  and  Spiritual 
Distress.” 


The  Rev.  Charles  Sparkes  (p.  669)  was  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1829,  M. A. 
1832. 

April  2\.  At  Helmdon,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  37,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  P.  Jones,  M.A.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Pryce  Jones,  fonnerly  As- 
sistant Master  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  and  late  Curate  of  Badles- 
mere,  Kent. 

At  Brockham,  near  Reigate,  aged  83,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Baskett. 

April  23.  At  Clifton,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  John 
Hensman,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate.  He  was 
a native  of  Warwickshire  : his  father  having 
been  for  many  years  in  trade  in  Birmingham, 
and  when  he  retired  from  business  residing  at 
Clifton,  where  he  died.  After  graduating  as 
Ninth  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1801,  Mr. 
Hensman  became  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College  in  the  same  University,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  Holy  Orders  in  the  following  yeai-,  as 
Curate,  we  believe,  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon 
at  Cambridge,  until  he  accepted  the  curacy 
of  Wraxall,  near  Bristol,  under  the  Rev.  J. 
Vaughan,  whose  dau.  he  subsequently  married. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  went  to  Clifton, 
of  which  parish  the  then  incumbent  getting 
into  pecuniary  embarrassment,  the  living  was 
afterwards  sequestrated,  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  Mr.  Hensman  should  take 
charge  of  the  parish ; upon  the  removal  of 
the  sequestration,  Mr.  Hensman  continued  in 
Dowry  Chapel  (which  was  then  the  only  other 
place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church  in 
Clifton)  until  Trinity  Church,  Hotwells,  was 
built  for  him  some  three  or  four  and  thiily 
years  ago.  Here  he  remained  about  ten  years. 
On  Christ  Church,  Clifton,  being  built,  Mr. 
Hensman  was  appointed  to  it,  and  there  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  years,  quitting  it  with 
great  reluctance  to  accept  the  incumbency  of 
the  parish  in  1847,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Simeon  Ti'ustees.  In  1858  he  was  made  Hono- 
rary Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral  by  Dr.  Baring, 
the  then  Bishop  of  this  diocese.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  there  were  four  churches  built  in 
the  same  parish  for  the  venerable  incumbent 
who  has  just  died,  namely.  Trinity,  Hotwells  ; 
Christ  Church  ; St.  James’  Chapel-of-Ease ; and 
the  present  Parish  Church  itself,  which  was 
wholly  rebuilt  in  1821-2,  while  he  was  con- 
ducting the  services  there.  Mr.  Hensman  was 
a plain,  impressive  preacher  : his  voice  and 
manner  were  very  solemn,  and  his  appearance 
in  the  pulpit  venerable.  His  views  were  de- 
cidedly Evangelical,  and  when  occasion  justi- 
fied it,  he  was  firm  and  uncompromising  in 
expressing  them ; but  he  was  neither  in  his 
discourses  nor  his  disposition  controversial  or 
aggressive  : he  preferred  pursuing  tire  quiet 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  affectionately  discharging 
his  duties  among  his  parishioners,  especially 
the  poor.  Mrs.  Hensman — who,  like  her  hus- 
band, lived  to  an  advanced  age— died  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  His  dau.  and  only 
child  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Vaughan, 
Rector  of  Wraxall,  and  Diocesan  Inspector 
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of  Schools  for  Bath  and  Wells. — I'elix  Farley’s 
Journal. 

April  24.  At  Gaddesden-park,  Herts.,  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Moore  Halsey. 

April  25.  At  South  Hackney,  Middlesex, 
aged  73,  the  Rev.  John  Sturges  Li^vre,  Rector 
of  Little  Ashby,  Leicestershire.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Lievre,  Vicar  of 
Arnshy,  in  the  same  county  (who  died  Aug.  24, 
1819),  and  Mary  Sturges  his  wife;  was  born 
May  16,  1790,  and  educated  at  St.John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1820),  or- 
dained Deacon  by  Bishop  (Pretyman  Tomline) 
of  Lincoln  in  1814,  and  Priest  by  Bishop 
(Sparke)  of  Ely  in  1817.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Little  Ashby  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Brougham)  in  1832.  A few  years 
before  his  death  he  took  an  ad  eundem  degree 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  Lievre  leaves  a widow,  Sarah 
Ord,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  West, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Stoke  next  Guildford,  to  whom 
he  was  married  Aug.  25,  1818.  He  was  buried 
at  Pinner,  Middlesex,  April  29. 

April  26.  At  Paris,  on  his  return  to  England, 
aged  54,  the  Rev.  Charles  Shorting,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Stonham  Aspal,  Suffolk,  Rural  Dean, 
and  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 
He  was  a son  of  the  late  Dr.  Shorting,  of  Eye, 
was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  (8th  Wrangler)  1832,  M.A.  1835, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Stonham 
Aspal  in  1836.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work 
from  the  first  with  unusual  earnestness,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five  years  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Evangelical  party,  and  remained 
until  his  death  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  band 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  given  the 
Low  Chui-ch  body  so  great  a prominence  in  the 
Eastern  Counties. 

April  27.  At  Belle  Vue,  Clifton,  aged  68, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hyatt. 

April  30.  At  Plaxtol,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Mayo,  P.C.  of  that  parish.  He  was  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1822,  M.A.  1826  ; 
being  author  of  “Cottage  Readings,”  and 
various  tracts  in  the  list  of  the  S.P.C.K. 

May  3.  At  Southport,  Lancashire,  aged  29, 
the  Rev.  Almeric  J.  C.  Spencer,  Incumbent  of 
Erie  Sterndale-cum-Bm’bage,  only  surviving 
son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Madras,  and  nephew  of  Lord 
Broughton. 

May  4.  At  Harting,  near  Petersfield,  the 
Rev.  George  Morris  Spowers,  Vicar. 

May  5.  At  Belton-house,  Pentford,  near 
Bristol,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  John  Buck,  LL.D. 
He  was  originally  a lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  a Baptist 
congregation  in  Oxford-street,  London.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  Queens’  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  1825,  LL.B. 
1830,  LL.D.  1835.  Having  taken  Orders  in  the 
Church  he  was  for  some  time  Curate  of  St. 
Botolph’s,  Cambridge,  and  in  1849  obtained  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Houghton,  Cumberland. 

May  4.  In  Guy’s  Hospital,  aged  32,  from 
a railway  accident,  the  Rev.  Theodosius  Wtn. 
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Hathaway,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Thames 
Floating  Church  at  East  Greenwich.  From 
the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  it  appeared 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  was  upon  the  platform 
at  the  London-bridge  Station  late  at  night  wait- 
ing for  the  train.  On  its  arrival  he  was  seen 
to  run  forward  and  lay  hold  of  the  handle  of 
one  of  the  carriage  doors  and  to  pass  along 
with  the  train  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 
He  then  came  in  contact  with  a lady,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell  against  the  carriage,  and  after- 
wards between  the  train  and  the  platform.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  train  was  brought  to  a 
stand,  and  he  was  then  found  upon  the  line, 
several  of  the  carriages  having  passed  over 
him.  He  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  conveyed 
to  Guy’s  Hospital,  but  both  legs  were  nearly 
severed  from  his  body,  and  his  left  arm  crushed 
and  broken,  and  he  expired  in  about  two  hours 
after  his  admission. 

May  6.  The  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  Incum- 
bent of  Bodwrog  and  Llandrygan,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  By  a sad 
fatality,  Mary  and  Edmund,  his  infant  chil- 
dren, died  on  the  2nd  and  5th,  and  Anne,  his 
widow,  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  He 
was  author  of  “Report  of  the  trial  Curling 
against  Buck  for  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage, with  Notes,”  Lond.  8vo.,  1820,  and  “ A 
New  General  and  Algebraical  Solution  of  the 
Higher  Orders  of  Equations,”  Lond.  8vo., 
1823. 

At  Kettlestone  Rectory,  aged  93,  the  Rev. 
James  Cory,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  Shere- 
ford,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1794,  and  had  held  his 
benefices  for  the  long  period  of  67  years. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Davies,  of  Bromp- 
ton-hall,  Shropshire,  andRector  of  Aberhafesp, 
Montgomeryshire. 

May  9.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Corhett,  Rector 
of  South 'Willingham  and  Benniworth,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1828,  M.A.  1831. 

May  10.  At  Brook-lodge,  Sunning-hill,  aged 
91,  the  Rev.  T.  Whateley,  Rector  of  Chetwynd, 
Shropshire.  He  was  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1795,  M.A.  1800. 

At  the  Parsonage,  St.  Thomas’s,  Preston, 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher,  Incumbent,  and  late 
Curate  of  Rotherhithe. 

At  Kingston-grove,  Oxfordshii-e,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Fyler. 

May  13.  At  Bergh  Apton  Rectory,  Norfolk, 
aged  70,  the  Rev.  Wyndham  Carlyon  Madden. 

May  15.  The  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Harding,  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  second  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Harding,  formerly  FeUow 
and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 

At  the  Hall,  Penny  Bridge,  Lancashire,  aged 
61,  the  Rev.  James  Machell. 

At  Chipping  Warden,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  86,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Watford,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  that  parish,  and  Vicar  of  Shotteswell,  War- 
wickshire. 

May  18.  At  Eton  College,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
John  Francis  Flumptre,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow, 
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eldest  son  of  the  late  Very  Kev.  John  Plumptre, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

May  21.  At  Barnet,  Herts.,  aged  55,  the 
Eev.  J.  D.  Thompson,  for  many  years  Chaplain 
to  the  Barnet  Union. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Feh,  11.  On  his  passage  to  India,  Capt. 
Edmund  Twysden,  55th  Regt. 

At  St.  John’s  College,  Bishop’s  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  Elizabeth  Blackburn,  sister  of 
the  Principal,  and  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blackburn,  Rector  of  Yarmouth,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Teh.  12.  At  Brisbane,  aged  40,  William 
Anthony  Brown,  esq..  Sheriff  of  the  colony 
of  Queensland,  and  Police  Magistrate  at  Bris- 
bane. 

Feh.  27.  At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Simon’s  Bay,  invalided  from  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition, aged  21,  Edw.  Thicknesse  Richards, 
esq..  Second  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  L.I. 

March  14.  At  Bowenpilly,  Secunderabad, 
Deccan,  from  the  effects  of  a fall  with  his 
horse  while  out  hunting,  aged  29,  Capt.  Charles 
Napier  Cherry,  2nd  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
eldest  son  of  Col.  Cherry,  commanding  4th 
Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

March  15.  At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  John  Napier  Callander, 
midshipman  of  H.M.S.  “ Narcissus,”  second 
son  of  John  Alexander  Callander,  esq.,  of 
Springfield,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

March  18.  Gilbert  King,  M.D.  (p.  672), 
published  “ The  Fever  at  Boa  Veita  in  1845-6 
unconnected  with  the  visit  of  the  ‘ Eclair’  to 
that  Island.”  (London,  8vo.,  1852.) 

March  19.  At  Sumbulpore,  aged  22,  Ellen, 
wife  of  Albert  D.  Phelps,  esq.,  43rd  Regt. 
M.N.I. 

March  21.  At  Hampton,  Iowa,  United  States, 
Esther,  wife  of  William  G.  Beed,  and  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bishop  Beed, 
Vicar  of  Felpham,  and  Rector  of  Middleton, 
Sussex. 

Luke  Howard,  esq.  (p.  673),  was  author 
of  “ Microscopical  Investigation  of  several 
Species  of  Pollen,”  (1800,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc., 
vi.  65);  “An  Essay  on  the  Modification  of 
Clouds,  and  on  the  Principles  of  their  Pro- 
duction, Suspension,  and  Destination,”  (Lond., 
8vo.,  1802) ; “ A Natural  History  of  Clouds, 
(1811,  Nicholson’s  Journal,  xx.  35)  ; “ The 
Climate  of  London  deduced  from  Meteorological 
Observations  made  at  different  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,”  (Lond.,  2 
vols.,  8vo.,  1818  ; 2nd  edit.,  3 vols.,  8vo.,  1833)  ; 

“ Liher  Ecclesmstieus,  the  Book  of  the  Church, 
or  Ecclesiasticus,  translated  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,”  (Lond.,  8vo.,  1827)  ; “ The  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Book  of  Daniel,”  (Lond.,  8vo., 
1829) ; “ Seven  Lectures  on  Meteorology,”  (Pon- 
tefract, 8vo.,  1837)  ; “ A Cycle  of  Eighteen 
Years  in  the  Seasons  of  Britain,”  (Lond.,  8vo., 
1842);  Barometographia : the  Variation  of 
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the  Barometer  in  Britain  exhibited  in  Auto- 
graphic Curves,  with  Winds  and  Weather,  and 
Notes  for  the  Years  1815-22,”  (Lond.,  fol., 
1847). 

March  22.  Suddenly,  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
Jane  Athol  Gordon,  widow  of  Major  Thomas 
Fortye,  late  of  H.M.’s  8th  Regt.,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Melfort,  Argjdl- 
shire,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Fort  George. 

March  25.  En  route  to  Bombay  (on  sick 
certificate  to  England),  aged  38,  Capt.  Geo. 
Welland  Money,  3rd  Madras  Cavalry. 

March  26.  At  Funchal,  Madeira,  aged  24, 
Cecilia  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

March  29.  At  Bombay,  aged  37,  Lieut. 
Thos.  Knight,  Invalid  Pension  Establishment, 
and  late  of  the  16th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I. 

April  5.  At  Montreal,  aged  32,  Hen.  Cra- 
croft  Maine,  esq.,  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Maine,  of  Bighton-wood, 
Hampshire. 

At  Scarborough,  Nathaniel  Joseph,  esq.,  of 
Serle-st.,  Lincoln’s-inn,  and  Davies-st.,  Berke- 
ley-sq.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  elder  son 
of  N.  Joseph,  esq.,  late  of  Kingston,  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  was  LL.B,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  was  on  a visit  to  Scarborough, 
and  when  last  seen  alive  was  walking  along 
the  beach;  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him 
until  his  body  was  found  two  days  after  on 
the  beach  near  Gristhorpe,  about  seven  miles 
off.  It  was  clear  that  the  imfortunate  gentle- 
man had  been  overtaken  by  the  tide,  and 
being  unable  to  escape  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
accessible nature  of  the  cliffs,  he  was  drowned. 

At  his  residence,  Portsdown-lodge,  Notting- 
hill,  aged  38,  Lieut.  Robert  Sackville  Moles- 
worth,  R.M.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Arthur  Molesworth,  R.M.  He  was  for  the  last 
seven  years  editor  of  “Thacker’s  Overland 
News.” 

In  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-pk.,  aged  80,  Anne, 
relict  of  Henry  Hurle,  esq.,  of  Ramsbury, 
Wilts, 

At  Sydenham,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W,  Taylor  Jones,  M.A.,  of  Sydenham  College, 
April  6.  At  Bath,  aged  48,  G.  A.  Dorothea, 
wife  of  G,  W.  Bell,  esq.,  of  Guernsey. 

Harriett  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Fisher, 
Curate  of  West  Mailing. 

Aged  24,  Mai'ia  Charlotte,  eldest  dau,  of  R. 
Brett,  esq..  Stoke  Newington-green. 

April  7.  On  her  passage  to  England  from 
Bombay,  Maria  Dolores,  wife  of  Capt.  Russell 
Stevenson,  R.A. 

April  9,  At  Church-house,  West  Hanning- 
field,  aged  80,  Chas.  Algernon  Philip  Sidney, 
esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  Chas.  Wm.  Sidney, 
esq.,  J.P.  and  Deputy-Commissary-General  of 
Peacocks,  Margaretting,  Essex. 

At  his  residence,  Tullamore-pk.,  Nenagh, 
aged  79,  William  Finch,  esq.,  J.P, 

Drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat  on  Lake 
Ontai’io,  Canada,  aged  21,  J.  Ramsay  Akers, 
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esq.,  only  surviving  son  of  J.  R.  Akers,  esq., 
late  of  Tunbridge  Wells ; and,  aged  19,  Ber- 
nard Ouseley  Brownrigg,  esq.,  only  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Brownrigg,  esq. ; both  of  H.M.’s 
16th  Regt. 

At  Boon  ah,  Bombay,  Arthur  Fisher  Turner, 
Lieut,  on  the  Cadre  of  H.M.’s  3rd  Bombay 
European  Regt.,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fisher 
Turner,  Vicar  of  Winkleigh,  Devon. 

At  Dover,  aged  31,  Charlotte  Georgiana, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Eveleigh, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Alkham  and  Capel-le-Ferne, 
Kent. 

April  10.  At  Secunderabad,  Capt.  George 
Forbes,  5th  Madras  Cavalry,  son  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  David  Forbes,  C.B.,  78th  High- 
landers. 

April  12.  At  Danby-house,  Stamford,  Canada 
West,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  75,  John 
Mewbum,  esq.,  formerly  of  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

At  St.  Columb,  Cornwall,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  G.  A.  Schultz, 
R.N.,  of  Wisbech,  Isle  of  Ely. 

At  her  residence,  Bames-terrace,  aged  38, 
Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Chatfield 
Turner,  esq.,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

April  13.  At  Walton-house,  Cumberland, 
aged  70,  Mary,  wife  of  W.  Ponsonby  Johnson, 
esq. 

At  Dresden,  aged  74,  Dr.  Johann  Gottlob 
Schneider,  Court  Organist  to  the  Protestant 
Church  of  St,  Sophia.  “ He  was  the  son  of 
a schoolmaster,  and  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1789,  at  Altgersdorf,  near  Zittau,  in 
the  Oberlausitz,  a district  of  Saxony.  His  first 
instructor  in  music  was  his  father.  In  1801  he 
entered  the  Zittau  gymnasium  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  University.  He  studied  in  Leipzig, 
but  kept  up  his  music  also,  to  which  he  soon 
devoted  himself  entirely,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Friedrich  Schneider  (composer  of  “ The 
Last  Judgment”)  as  organist  of  the  University 
Church.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Gdrlitz,  and 
there  founded  a large  singing-school.  He  had 
already  become  celebrated  as  a great  organ- 
player.  In  1825  he  was  invited  to  play  the 
organ  at  a musical  festival  in  Magdeburg, 
where  his  brother’s  oratorio,  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
was  to  be  produced.  On  his  way  thither  he 
passed  through  Dresden,  where,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  situation  of  organist  at  the  Pro- 
testant Court  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  vacant. 
After  playing  there  only  once,  he  was  elected 
in  preference  to  thirty  other  candidates.  On 
the  21st  of  August,  1861,  he  celebrated  his 
organ  jubilee,— in  honour  of  which  an  endow- 
ment was  given  to  the  Saxon  Pcstalozzi-Verein, 
to  be  called  the  Johann  Schneider  Stiftung,  the 
interest  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  sons 
of  poor  schoolmasters,  preference  being  given 
to  those  who  de-sire  to  devote  themselves  to 
music,  especially  the  organ.  A more  consum- 
mate artist  never  commanded  instrument  than 
Schneider,  and  his  was  the  king  of  instru- 
ments. His  rendering  of  the  music  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach  was  a revelation.  Whereas  the  gene- 
rality of  organists  struggle,  he  played  with  it. 
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His  instrument  in  the  Sophien  Kirche,  a Silber- 
mann  organ,  though  sweet  in  tone,  is  limited 
in  its  scale  as  compared  with  the  leviathans  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  of  course  has  not  the 
appliances  for  lightening  the  performer’s  toil 
which  we  owe  to  modem  science ; but  Schnei- 
der’s hands  on  it  were  as  light  and  dexterous 
in  all  the  instantaneous  changes  of  stop  and 
register  necessary  to  work  up  a climax,  as 
those  of  a harpsichord-player.  As  much  might 
be  said  of  his  feet  on  the  pedal-board,  which 
nothing  puzzled,  nothing  distanced.  The  ad- 
mirable quietness  of  his  behaviour  added  to 
the  effect  of  calm  grandeur  he  produced  on  all 
those  who  watched  as  well  as  listened.  And 
many  were  the  tourists  who  went  up  to  his 
loft  at  early  morning  service,  in  the  hope  of 
luring  him,  after  the  rite  was  over,  to  unlock 
the  drawer  where  his  treasury  of  old  brown 
music-books  lay,  and  to  indulge  them  with 
some  fugue  or  varied  chorale,  or  other  noble 
work  by  the  great  Leipzig  Cantor.  In  impro- 
visation he  was  ingenious  and  learned,  with 
less  fire  in  his  fancies  than  Mendelssohn  (who 
looked  up  to  him  as  an  organ  oracle),  but  pos- 
sessing a solidity  of  resource  and  power  that 
rendered  his  improvisation  displays  of  the 
highest  interest.  As  a man,  Schneider  was 
punctual,  honourable,  genial,  and  obliging  in 
no  common  degree ; one  of  the  few  great  pro- 
fessors left  with  whom  art  was  the  first  and 
money  the  second  consideration.  He  lived  rich 
in  the  esteem  of  the  worthiest  of  his  country- 
men, and  died  honoured  and  beloved.” — Athe- 
ncEum. 

At  Fairfield,  near  Glasnevin,  aged  96,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hutton,  M.A. 

At  Lodowick-terrace,  Regen t’s-pk.,  aged  84, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  Marshall,  for- 
merly of  St.  Alban’s. 

At  Bridge-house,  Titchfield,  Hants.,  Anne 
Richardson,  wife  of  William  Warden  Bell,  esq., 
late  of  the  Bombay  C.S. 

At  Cleveland-house,  Great  Malvern,  aged  44, 
W.  Llewellin,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.G.H.S., 
M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  of  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire. 

In  Wilton-crescent,  aged  81,  Anne  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  William  Richard  Hopkyns  Northey, 
esq.,  of  Oving-house,  Bucks. 

April  14.  The  Rev.  Ridley  H,  Herschell, 
minister  of  Trinity  Independent  Chapel,  John- 
st.,  Edgware-rd.  (p.  669).  He  was  author  of 
“ The  National  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  Fatherland,  and  Consequent  Fulfilment 
of  the  Promise  to  the  Patriarchs,  a Sermon  on 
Heb.  xi.  16,”  (London,  8vo.,  1843)  ; “ A Visit  to 
my  Fatherland,  being  Notes  of  a Journey  to 
Syria  and  Palestine  in  1843,”  (London,  18mo., 
1844)  ; “Jewish  Witnesses  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,”  (London,  18mo.,  1848)  ; “ The  Mystery 
of  the  Gentile  Dispensation  and  the  Work  of 
the  Messiah,”  (London,  8vo.,  1848);  “The 
Jews : a Brief  Sketch  of  their  Present  and 
Future  Expectation.  Reasons  why  I,  a Jew, 
have  become  a Catholic  and  not  a Roman 
Catholic ; a Letter  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sibthorp,  B.D.,  late  of  Ryde and  “ Psalms  and 
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Hymns  for  Congregational  Worship.”  He  also 
edited  a Memoir  of  his  late  wife,  Helen  S.  Her- 
schell  (who  died,  Dec.  31,  1853),  by  her  dau., 
and  “The  Voice  of  Israel  conducted  by  Jews 
who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.” 

April  15.  At  the  British  Consulate,  Cadiz, 
John  Macpherson  Brackenhury,  esq.,  H.B.M. 
Consul. 

At  Dover,  aged  40,  Philip,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Lt. -Col.  Hunt,  C.B.,  of  Walmer,  Kent, 
late  of  the  Military  Store  Staff. 

April  16.  At  Dominica,  aged  17,  Thomas 
Macnamara  Rose,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Governor 
Price,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Rose  Price, 
hart. 

At  Georgetown,  Demerara,  from  injuries 
received  at  the  suppression  of  a fire,  aged  18, 
Francis  Wollaston  Hutton,  Ensign  in  H.M.’s 
21st  Royal  North  British  Fusiliers,  son  of  the 
Rev.  H.  F,  Hutton,  Rector  of  Spridlington, 
Lincolnshire. 

April  17.  At  Folkestone,  aged  56,  G.  Brock- 
man, esq..  Col.  of  the  East  Kent  Militia.  The 
deceased,  who  was  the  eighth  son  of  the  late 
James  Drake  Brockman,  esq.,  of  Beachborough 
(who  died  in  1832),  and  heir  to  the  family 
estates,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Tatton  Brock- 
man, the  present  owner,  having  no  male  issue, 
was  born  on  Aug.  31,  1807.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1824  as  2nd  lieut.  in  the  60th  Rifles, 
and  exchanged  into  the  85th  Light  Infantry  in 
1825,  from  which  regiment  he  retired  as  cap- 
tain in  1839.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  East  Kent  Militia  by  the  late 
Earl  Cowper,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  of 
that  year  he  was  gazetted  as  colonel,  which 
command  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  served  with  the  regiment  during 
its  embodiment  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  from  April,  1854,  at  Chichester,  Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth,  and  Malta,  until  July,  1856, 
when  it  was  disembodied  at  the  head-quarters, 
Canterbury.  He  also  served  with  the  regiment 
at  its  subsequent  embodiment  during  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  from  October,  1857,  at  Woolwich, 
Aldershot,  and  Portsmouth,  and  returned  again 
with  it  to  Canterbury  for  its  disembodying  in 
June,  1860.  He  received  during  both  periods 
the  most  flattering  encomiums  from  every 
general  officer  under  whom  he  served,  for  the 
high  state  of  efficiency  and  discipline  of  his 
regiment,  the  well-being  of  which  was  the 
object  of  his  constant  solicitude  ; and  for  which 
he  made  many  pecuniary  sacrifices.  He  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  both  officers  and 
men,  and  when  they  assembled  for  their  annual 
training,  four  days  only  after  his  death,  their 
regret  was  publicly  expressed. 

At  the  Vicarage-house,  Ewyas-Harold,  Here- 
fordshire, aged  72,  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  H.  Haggard,  esq.,  of  Bradenhain- 
hall,  Norfolk. 

April  18.  At  Green-pk.,  Bath,  aged  78, 
Maryanne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Sir  Patrick 
Doherty,  C.B. 

At  Teddington,  aged  51,  Sophia,  wife  of  Jas. 
J.  Kinloch,  esq.,  of  Kair,  Kincardineshire, 
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fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Anson, 
G.C.B. 

April  19.  At  Leamington,  aged  63,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Elliston,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  or- 
ganist at  the  parish  church,  and  second  son  of 
the  late  R.  W.  Elliston,  an  eminent  comedian 
of  his  day,  who  was  formerly  lessee  of  the 
Leamington  Theatre.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  deceased,  Leamington,  although  of  some 
celebrity  as  a town  of  fashionable  resort,  was 
almost  destitute  of  any  place  of  amusement, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  the  numerous  visitors  that  he 
shortly  afterwards  erected  the  present  Music 
Hall,  in  Bath -street.  Previously  to  this,  he 
with  his  brother  William,  now  in  Australia, 
had  established  a library  on  the  site  of  Copps’s 
Hotel,  which  was  ultimately  removed  to  the 
Music  Hall,  where  it  was  known  as  the  County 
Library.  During  the  time  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  in  partnership  they  gave  con- 
certs on  a most  extensive  scale,  and  may  be 
almost  said  to  have,  by  common  consent,  had 
the  sole  dii-ection  of  the  amusements  of  the 
town.  Subsequently,  as  lessee  of  the  Royal 
Assembly  Rooms,  Mr.  H.  T.  Elliston  managed 
them  in  a liberal  and  spirited  manner,  but, 
although  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  the  public, 
he  did  not  derive  much  pecuniary  benefit  him- 
self. Although  possessed  of  histrionic  talents 
of  no  mean  order,  and  with  a parentage  that 
would  have  given  him  a prestige  conducive  to 
success,  Mr.  Elliston  never  appeared  before  the 
public  except  as  an  amateur,  but  the  ability 
which  he  then  displayed  won  for  him  consider- 
able popularity.  From  his  youth  he  always 
evinced  a decided  partiality  for  music,  and 
eventually  became  not  only  a thorough  theo- 
retical musician,  but  also  an  accomplished  per- 
former on  the  organ  and  various  other  instru- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  leading 
members  of  the  Choral  Society,  which  after  a 
lengthened  existence  eventually  died  out,  and 
it  was  whilst  he  was  associated  with  it  that  the 
society  essayed  some  of  its  greatest  achieve- 
ments, by  producing  the  “Messiah”  and  other 
standard  musical  works,  during  a three  days’ 
musical  festival.  His  connection  with  the 
parish  church  dates  hack  to  the  tinre  when  his 
father  presented  an  organ  to  it,  which  dis- 
placed the  more  primitive  instruments  pre- 
viously used  in  the  performance  of  the  musical 
portions  of  the  service.  In  the  enlargement  of 
a subsequent  organ  he  manifested  considerable 
mechanical  ingenuity,  for  which  he  was  some- 
what famous,  and  of  which  he  gave  a striking 
proof  by  his  invention  of  the  transposing  piano, 
the  simple  construction  of  which  was  only 
equalled  hy  its  completeness  and  beauty.  Al- 
though a musician  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Elliston  has  not  been  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  origmal  works.  He  has,  however, 
written  four  beautiful  services,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  exquisite  harmony  and 
effective  modulations.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Elliston  discharged  the  duties  of  organist  of 
the  parish  church  gratuitously,  and  latterly, 
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although  in  receipt  of  a nominal  salary,  it  was 
paid  with  such  irregularity,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  considerably  in  arrears.  In  September 
last  he  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  be- 
came unwell,  and  after  partially  recoyering, 
again  relapsed,  and  ultimately  died,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  being  dropsy.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  the  cemetery,  the  whole 
of  the  choir  of  All  Saints’  Church  following 
them  to  the  grave. — Warwick  Advertiser. 

April  20.  At  Florence,  suddenly,  aged  40, 
Thos.  Owen,  esq.,  of  Condover-hall,  Shropshire. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Cholmondeley,  Rector  of  Hodnet,  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Chas.  Cholmondeley,  esq.  (brother 
of  the  first  Lord  Delamere),  by  bis  wife,  Caro- 
line Elizabeth,  second  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Nicholas  Owen  Smyth  Owen,  esq.,  of  Condover. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Anne  Cunning- 
hame,  widow  of  Maj.  Campbell,  of  Walton-pk., 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

At  the  residence  of  her  sister-in-law  (Mrs. 
Edward  Gore  Langton,  of  Stapleton-pk.,  near 
Bristol),  aged  74,  Frances  Matilda,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  Gore  Langton,  of  Newton-pk., 
Somerset. 

April  21.  In  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde-pk., 
aged  57,  Charles  Welstead  Richardson,  esq., 
late  Deputy-Commissioner  in  Scinde. 

In  Orchard-st.,  Portman- square,  aged  62, 
Marianne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Hem-y  Wynne, 
of  Ardcolm,  co.  Wexford. 

At  Parson’s  Mead,  Croydon,  Mary,  widow  of 
Lieut.  Cyrus  Elliott,  R.N. 

April  22.  At  Bayswater,  aged  81,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  Hancock,  Retired  Bombay  Army. 

At  her  house  in  London,  aged  85,  Harriet, 
widow  of  Charles  Godfrey  Mimdy,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Burton-on-the-Wolds,  Leicestershire, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Chas.  Burrell 
Massingberd,  esq.,  of  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire. 

Very  suddenly,  aged  69,  Henry  Leach,  esq., 
of  Corston,  Pembrokeshire,  Maj. -Commandant 
Castlemartin  Yeomanry  Cavah-y. 

At  Caversham,  Oxon,,  aged  19,  Edw.  JodreU, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Bullock  Webster, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Bassenthwaite,  Cumber- 
land. 

At  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  73,  Mary, 
wife  of  John  William  Millais,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Clifton,  aged  67,  Jane 
Marian  Christian,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Francis  Hall,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Arboe, 
CO.  Tyrone. 

In  London,  aged  30,  Mr.  John  George  Edgar, 
a well-known  writer.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  J ohii  Edgar,  Minister  of  Hutton, 
in  Berwickshire.  He  passed  some  time  in  a 
I.iverpool  house,  and  also  visited  the  West 
Indies  on  mercantile  affairs,  but  very  soon  turned 
his  attention  wholly  to  literature.  The  depart- 
ments of  literary  labour  which  he  made  more 
peculiarly  his  own  were  history  and  biography, 
written  in  a simple  yet  elegant  style,  for  the 
perusal  of  young  minds.  He  produced  many 
e.xccllent  works,  of  which  “The  Boyhood  of 
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Great  Men”  was  the  earliest,  which  have  been 
great  favourites  with  the  young,  and  still  com- 
mand a large  sale.  Latterly,  Mr.  Edgar  pro- 
duced some  historical  fictions,  which  present 
most  life-like  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  acquaintance 
with  early  English  and  Scottish  history  was 
most  extensive,  and  he  possessed  a most  minute 
knowledge  of  Border  tradition  and  topography. 
Few  men,  if  any,  would  have  been  so  well 
qualified  to  write  a history  of  Berwickshire 
worthy  of  the  theme.  He  was  also  an  able 
political  writer,  and  an  enthusiastic  Conserva- 
tive, and  he  wrote  many  a “ leader”  which,  for 
brilliant  satire  and  sarcasm,  held  a high  place 
with  the  London  press.  His  habit  of  sitting 
um-emittingly  at  a literary  work  for  weeks 
together  until  completed,  told  upon  his  health, 
and  he  died,  after  a very  brief  illness,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain. — Scotch  paper. 

April  23.  In  Paris,  aged  79,  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dosia, widow  of  Capt.  Kean  Osborn,  5th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

In  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq,,  aged 
83,  Thomas  Bourke  Ricketts,  esq.,  of  Combe- 
house,  Herefordshire. 

At  his  residence,  Knight’s-hill,  Norwood, 
aged  72,  Thomas  Henry  Maudslay,  esq.,  of 
Lambeth,  and  of  Banstead-pk.,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Maudslay  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Begiuning  life  in  a humble  capacity,  he  died 
the  wealthy  owner  of  Banstead-park,  the  head 
of  a fii-m  almost  as  much  identified  with  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  as  with  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  a firm  employing  more  than  1,000 
hands.  Mr.  Maudslay  was  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  a naval  engineer.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  and  more  he  has  con- 
structed the  engines  for  some  of  the  largest 
and  some  of  the  smallest  vessels  in  H.M.’s 
navy — from  line-of-battle  ships  to  gunboats. 
His  firm  supplied  the  iron-cased  “ Royal  Oak” 
(800-horse  power),  the  “Marlborough”  (800), 
the  “Revenge”  (800),  the  “Gibraltar”  (800), 
the  “Edgar”  (600),  the  “Trafalgar”  (500), 
the  “Majestic”  (400),  &c. ; the  screw-frigate 
“Ariadne”  (800), the  “ Immortalite ” and “ To- 
paz” (600),  the  “Aurora”  (400),  &c. ; besides 
corvettes,  screw-sloops,  gun-boats,  paddle- 
sloops,  gun-vessels,  and  troop-ships  innu- 
merable.— Glohe. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  85,  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Laurents,  of  Kings- 
ton, SuiTey,  and  Rector  of  Grafton  Flyford, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Clapham,  aged  32,  Lionel  Stephen  Cattley, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Reed 
Cattley,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s  Church. 

At  Pisa,  Mary  Caroline,  wife  of  H.  Danvers 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Atcombe-court,  Gloucestershire, 

April  24.  Very  suddenly,  at  Martju  Worthy 
Rectory,  Hants.,  Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Bishop,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James  and  the 
Lady  Frances  Wedderburn. 

At  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  Georgiana 
Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  Maj. -Gen.  the  Hon. 
A.  A.  Spencer,  C.B. 
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In  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged 
53,  Frederick  Doveton  Orme,  esq.,  C.B.,  H.M.’s 
Charge  d ’Affaires  and  Consul-Gen.  to  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela. 

At  the  Rectory,  Eaton  Bishop,  Hereford, 
aged  84,  Mary,  widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Carroll. 

At  Bromley-hill,  Kent,  Emily,  wife  of  Col. 
Long. 

At  Bath,  aged  79,  Catherine,  widow  of  Wm. 
Ross,  esq.,  many  years  Attorney  and  Advocate- 
Gen.  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

At  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  Frances  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Col.  Francis  Todd,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards. 

At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Frances  Ann,  eldest 
and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Francis 
Twiss,  esq.,  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham. 

April  25.  In  Mansfield-st.,  Portland-pl.,  the 
Lady  Julia  Browne,  only  child  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo. 

At  Grangemuir-house,  the  Lady  William 
Douglas,  widow  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  William 
R.  K.  Douglas,  of  Grangemuir. 

At  Hyde-pk.-terrace,  Kensington-gore,  Robt. 
James,  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh. 

At  Oporto,  aged  63,  Thomas  H.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Whiteley,  Head 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar-school,  Leeds, 
and  Vicar  of  Lastingham. 

At  Eton,  aged  26,  Mary  Louisa  Ann,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Snow. 

At  Brighton,  aged  68,  Samuel  Anderson, 
esq.,  late  of  Spring-hill,  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

April  26.  By  his  own  act  in  the  river  Suir, 
near  his  residence,  aged  43,  Sir  Thomas  Jud- 
kin-Fitz-Gerald,  bart.,  of  Golden -hills,  co. 
Tipperary.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  second 
baronet  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Col.  Richard  Pennefather,  of  New-park,  co. 
Tipperary,  and  relict  of  Major  A.  M.  Moore, 
of  Garvagh,  was  born  in  1820,  and  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  1860.  In  1845  he  married 
Emma  Maunsell,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry 
White,  esq.,  of  Golden-hills,  co.  Tipperary, 
and  has  left  a family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  having  failed  to 
obtain  an  expected  loan  in  Dublin,  he  re- 
turned home  and  drowned  himself,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a letter  stating  in  what  part  of  the 
river  his  body  would  be  found.  The  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  temporary  insanity, 
but  this  gave  offence  to  the  peasantrj^  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  forcibly  prevented 
the  burial  of  the  corpse  until  the  aid  of  a body 
of  police  was  obtained.  The  cause  alleged 
for  this  barbarous  act  was  an  hereditary  ani- 
mosity to  the  family,  dating  from  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  when  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  a magistrate  and  colonel  of  yeomanry, 
made  hunself  unhappily  conspicuous  for  the 
severity  which  he  exercised  towards  the  in- 
surgents of  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  created 
a baronet  at  the  Union,  and  then  changed  his 


name  of  Uniacke  to  Judkin.  He  died  in  1810, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who 
gave  the  family  name  its  present  form  of 
Judkin-Fitz-Gerald.  He  was  lost  in  the  “Nim- 
rod” steam-packet  on  his  passage  to  Ireland  in 
Feb.,  1860  ; and  this  calamity,  as  well  as  the 
accidental  death  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
baronet,  was,  in  Tipperary  at  least,  looked  on 
as  a divine  judgment  for  the  deeds  of  Colonel 
Uniacke. 

At  Brabazon-park,  co.  Mayo,  aged  63,  Major 
Brabazon,  late  of  the  15th  Hussars,  and  father 
of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  Brabazon,  R.A., 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Chinese  in 
September,  1860  =>.  Capt.  Brabazon’s  body  not 
having  been  found  with  those  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  his  father  long  cherished  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  alive,  and  he  made  a voyage 
to  China  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  without 
success.  On  his  voyage  home  he  met  with 
an  accident,  which  ended  in  his  death,  after 
a long  illness. 

In  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  aged  86, 
Mary,  relict  of  John  Bouime,  esq.,  of  Dalby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  sister  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Chas.  Tennyson  d’Eyncourt,  of  Bayons  Manor. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  Montague- 
street,  Russell-sq.,  aged  41,  Alfred  Crawshay, 
esq.,  of  Dan-y-park,  Brecknockshire,  late  Capt. 
17th  Lancers. 

At  his  residence,  Cheetham-hill,  near  Man- 
chester, aged  76,  John  Shuttleworth,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  his  residence,  H.M.’s  Dockyard,  Devon- 
port.  Commander  James  Brown,  R.N.,  Master 
Attendant. 

In  Dublin,  aged  83,  Gertrude  Isabella,  relict 
of  the  late  Jas.  Alexander,  esq.,  of  Seamount, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Gustavus  Temple, 
esq.,  M.P.,  of  Waterstown. 

At  Watts-house,  Bishop’s  Lydiard,  Somer- 
set, aged  47,  Charles  Winter,  esq. 

Aged  86,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Bourne,  esq., 
of  Dalby,  Lincolnshire. 

Ap?'il  27.  At  the  Manor-house,  Streatham, 
aged  68,  James  Kershaw,  esq.,  M.P.  He  was 
born  in  1795,  and  he  started  in  life  us  a ware- 
house lad,  but  shewed  such  business  qualities 
that  at  a tolerably  early  age  he  was  made  a 
partner  in  the  mercantile  firm  of  Lees,  Mill- 
ington, and  Cullender,  of  which  he  eventually 
became  the  head.  It  was  not  till  some  years 
after  that  he  became  a spinner  and  manu- 
facturer. As  a liberal  politician  he  took  part 
in  most  of  the  stirring  events  in  Manchester 
from  1830  forwards,  including  the  Reform  and 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  agitations.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  and 
supported  the  movement  liberally  with  his 
purse  as  well  as  with  his  personal  influence. 
He  was  a subscriber  of  £1,000  to  the  “ Great 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  Fund,”  as  it  was 
termed,  and  about  the  same  time  he  subscribed 
£1,000  towards  purchasing  public  parks  for 
the  people  of  Manchester.  He  was  also  a liberal 
supporter  of  schools  and  foreign  missions.  He 
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•was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  movement  for 
obtaining  a charter  of  incorporation  for  Man- 
chester, "was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  first 
To-wn  Council  under  the  charter,  and  -was 
made  Mayor  of  Manchester  in  1843,  holding 
the  office  for  two  years,  ilr.  Kershaw  became 
a candidate  for  the  representation  of  Stockport 
in  Parliament  -with  Mr.  Cobden  in  1847,  hut 
was  defeated.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
however,  on  Mr.  Cobden  vacating  his  seat  at 
Stockport  to  accept  a seat  for  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  he  stood  a second  contest,  and 
was  elected,  and  continued  to  hold  the  seat  till 
his  death.  He  was  held  in  high  respect  both 
in  Stockport  and  Manchester,  at  which  latter 
place  he  was  head  of  the  film  Kershaw,  Side- 
bottom,  and  Co.,  cotton-spinners. 

Suddenly,  at  Weybridge,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Cony- 
heare,  -widow  of  the  late  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

At  Spalding,  aged  45,  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Eev.  John  Spence,  late  Kector  of  East  Keal 
and  Winceby,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Alton,  Hants.,  aged  50,  John  Wright 
Curtis,  M.D. 

April  28.  In  Eaton-place,  aged  20,  the  Lady 
Emily  Margaret  Lo-wry  Corry,  youngest  dau. 
of  Armar,  late  Earl  of  Belmore. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Geddes, 
K.H.,  Col.  of  H.M.’s  27th  (Inniskdling)  Eegt. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1804,  served  with  the 
27th  in  Calabria  in  1806  ; at  the  capture  of  the 
Island  of  Procida  in  1809 ; in  Sicily  in  1810  ; 
and  subsequently  in  the  Peninsula,  including 
the  battles  of  the  Xivelle,  the  Nive,  Orthes, 
and  Toulouse,  at  which  last  he  received  a severe 
wound,  which  broke  the  left  thigh-hone  near 
the  hip-joint  (war-medal  with  four  clasps) . He 
was  not  at  W aterloo,  but  was  afterwards  -with 
the  army  of  occupation  in  France.  He  received 
the  colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment  April  24, 
1860.  The  folio-wing  are  the  dates  of  his  several 
commissions Ensign  Dec.  22,  1804;  lieut. 
Oct.  25,  1805;  capt.  Dec.  1,  1808;  major  Eeb. 
24,  1825 ; heut.-col.  Xov.  11,  1831 ; col.  Xov. 
9,  1846;  major-gen.  June  20,  1854  ; lieut. -gen. 
March  23,  1861. 

In  Connaught-square,  aged  12,  Anna  Maria 
Jane,  eldest  child  of  the  Eev.  Edward  and  Lady 
Helena  Newenham,  of  Coolmore,  co.  Cork. 

At  Brighton,  Lieut. -Col.  Chas.  H.  Knox. 

In  Halliford-st.,  Downham-road,  Islington, 
aged  57,  Catharine,  -wife  of  the  Eev.  James 
Sutherland. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  39,  Walter  Stanbrough, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  War-office. 

In  Belgrave-square,  aged  47,  Barbara  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
esq.,  of  Shardeloes,  Bucks. 

Henrietta  Catharine,  -srife  of  Talentine  D. 
II.  Cary-Elwes,  esq.,  of  Desborough-house, 
Northants.,  and  second  dau.  of  Chas.  Lane, 
esq.,  of  Badgemore,  Oxon. 

April  29.  In  Eaton-terrace,  aged  71,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Boyd.  She  was  Honora  Mary, 
third  dau.  of  Charles  B.  Calmady,  esq.,  of 
Langdon-hall,  Devon,  and  relict  of  Sir  John 
A.  II.  Boyd,  Lieut.  E.X.,  who  died  in  1857. 


[June, 

At  Wool-wich -common,  Sophia, -wife  of  Major 
Charles  South,  Eoyal  Military  Academy. 

In  Warwick-crescent,  Kensington,  aged  18, 
Alfred  van  Someran  Huddleston,  youngest  son 
of  Lieut. -Col.  H.  J.  Brockman. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  64,  the  -wife  of  Comm. 
Joseph  Eay,  K.N. 

At  West-hiU,  Wandsworth,  Caroline,  -widow 
of  the  Eev.  W.  Hurdis  Lushington,  Eector  of 
Eastling,  Kent. 

April  30.  In  Chester-square,  aged  83,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Dunsany.  She  was  the  Hon. 
Eliza  Kinnaird,  eldest  dau.  of  the  7th  Lord 
Kinnaird  by  the  dau.  and  heir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Griffin  Eansome,  the  hanker,  and  married, 
in  1823,  as  his  second  -wife,  the  Eight  Hon. 
Edward  Wadding,  fourteenth  Lord  Dunsany, 
who  died  in  1848,  -without  issue  by  her. 

At  Xortb  Berwick,  Haddingtonshire,  Major 
Alured  Charles  McMurdo.  He  served  -with  the 
8th  Hussars  at  the  siege  of  Hattras  in  1817, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Pindaree  war. 

In  Porchester-square,  Bayswater,  aged  76, 
Capt.  James  Edward  Gordon,  E.N. 

In  Hyde-park-square,  Wyndham  Georgiana, 
•wife  of  William  Eennie,  esq. 

At  Farringdon -house,  Devonshire,  aged  42, 
Alice,  -wife  of  Henry  LiddeE,  esq.,  late  of  the 
H.E.I.C.’s  Bombay  C.S. 

At  Teignmouth,  Catherine,  -widow  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Seaman,  of  Yere,  Jamaica,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Eev.  John  Campbell,  Eector  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Jamaica. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  Mary  Anne,  -widow  of  Lt.- 
Col.  Edward  Mundy  Wood,  formerly  Military 
Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay. 

At  Yaletta,  Malta,  aged  75,  the  Hon.  Yin- 
cenzo  Mamo.  He  had  been  fifty-six  years  in 
the  service  of  the  British  Government,  ha-ving 
entered  it  as  a clerk  in  the  Post-office  in  1802, 
and  retired  in  1858,  when  he  had  gained  the 
rank  of  a member  of  the  Council,  and  was  also 
cashier  of  the  Government  Treasury.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  service  he  had  been  employed 
by  each  successive  Governor  of  Malta,  and  he 
had  accompanied  several  missions  to  Eome, 
the  Barbary  States,  &c.,  in  a confidential 
capacity. 

Lately.  At  Tomintoul,  John  Eaeburn,  for- 
merly a corporal  in  the  42nd  Highlanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who  carried  Sir 
John  Moore  to  his  grave  on  the  battlefield  of 
Corunna. 

May  1.  At  her  residence  in  WhitehaU-gar- 
dens,  Anne  Frances,  Countess  of  Falmouth. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bankes,  of  Kingston  Lacy,  Dorset,  was  bom 
July  8,  1789,  and  manied,  Augu-st  27,  1810, 
Edward,  first  Earl  of  Falmouth  (who  died  in 
December,  1841),  by  whom  she  had  an  only 
son,  George  Hemy,  second  earl,  who  died  in 
August,  1852,  when  the  title  of  Viscount  passed 
to  his  cousin,  Evelyn,  the  present  holder,  but 
the  earldom  became  extinct. 

In  Wimpole-st.,  Eliza  Maria  Lubbock,  -wife 
of  the  Eev.  C.  J.  Sympson,  Eector  of  Kirby 
Misperton,  Yorkshire. 
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At  Stoke,  Devonport,  aged  78,  Eachel  Collier, 
relict  of  Major  John  Hore  Graham,  R.M. 

At  Marlborough,  George,  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Coxe  Radcliffe,  Rector  of  Fonthill  Gifford, 
Wilts. 

At  Hastings,  aged  22,  Gertrude  Mary,  dan. 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  Acklom. 

At  Grove-lodge,  Regent’s-park,  aged  45, 
Francis  Edward  Smedley,  esq.,  of  Beechwood, 
Great  Marlow,  only  son  of  the  late  Francis 
Smedley,  esq..  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  Smedley  was  author  of  “ Lewis  Arundel,” 
“Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship,”  and  “The 
Fortunes  of  the  Colville  Family,”  novels  which 
have  had  a wide  and  deserved  popularity.  He 
also  wrote  “Mirth  and  Metre,”  jointly  with 
Mr.  E.  H.  Yates,  and  edited  George  Cruik- 
shank’s  Magazine,  and  “ Seven  Tales  by  Seven 
Authors,”  1860.  “The  deceased,”  says  the 
“Northern  Whig,”  “was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  triumph  of 
mental  vigour  over  bodily  infirmity  that  the 
history  of  literature  recals.  From  his  infancy 
the  late  Mr.  Smedley  was  afflicted  with  the 
most  distressing  deformity — natural  malforma- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  neither 
walk,  nor  ride,  nor  indulge  in  any  active 
exercise  whatsoever.  By  a curious  antithesis 
to  his  normal  invalid  condition,  the  whole  bent 
of  his  taste  was  in  the  direction  of  manly 
power,  feats  of  physical  prowess,  bold  action, 
and  daring  enterprise.  No  reader  of  ‘ Harry 
Coverdale,’  ‘Lewis  Arundel,’  or  ‘ Frank  Fair- 
leigh’  would  have  conceived  that  the  author 
was  a life-long  cripple,  who  could  not  even  sit 
at  a desk  and  hold  a pen  without  the  aid  of 
special  appliances  ; who  had  never  participated 
in  any  of  the  manly  and  vigorous  scenes  which 
he  loved  so  much  to  depict  in  powerful  and 
animated  language  ; who  seemed  shut  out  by 
nature  from  his  birth  from  all  hope  of  ever 
taking  any  part  in  the  world  or  its  ways  ; and 
who  yet,  by  an  effort  of  the  strong  will  and 
stout  heart  that  were  given  him,  made  himself 
a name  in  literature  and  a place  in  society,  and 
lived  an  object  of  tender  regard  and  affectionate 
esteem  among  all  his  friends.” 

At  Paris,  aged  69,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  the 
eminent  composer.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
Beer,  a wealthy  Jewish  banker,  and  was  born 
at  Berlin,  September  5,  1794.  His  musical 
talents  developed  themselves  so  early  that  at 
seven  years  of  age  he  played  the  pianoforte 
at  amateur  concerts,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  regularly  commenced  his  musical 
studies.  The  Abbe  Vogler,  one  of  the  greatest 
organists  of  Germany,  had  at  this  time  opened 
a school  of  music  at  Darmstadt,  into  which 
only  the  rarest  talent  was  received  for  cultiva- 
tion. Here  Meyer-heer  had  for  fellow-pupils 
Gaeusharher,  chapel-master  at  Vienna,  C.  Marie 
von  Weber,  and  Godefroy  de  Heber.  Two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  Meyerbeer’s 
residence  with  Vogler  the  latter  closed  his 
school,  and  the  two  travelled  in  Germany 
during  a year.  At  Munich,  under  Vogler’s 
auspices,  Meyerbeer  produced  his  first  work. 


“ Jephtha’s  Daughter;”  he  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Vogler  now  drew  up,  with 
amusing  self-complacency,  a brevet  of  maestro, 
to  which  he  added,  at  the  same  time,  his  bless- 
ing, gave  both  to  Meyerbeer,  and  bade  him 
adieu.  At  this  time  the  Italian  style  was  in 
high  favour  at  Vienna.  Meyerbeer  wrote  his 
“Two  Caliphs”  at  the  request  of  the  Court, 
and,  neglecting  the  prevailing  taste,  failed  of 
success.  He  then  took  the  advice  of  Salieri, 
author  of  “ Tarare,”  who  comforted  him  by 
the  assurance  that  he  had  evinced  true  genius 
in  his  last  musical  composition,  and  pressed 
him  to  visit  Italy.  Here  his  taste  became  mo- 
dified, and  he  was  charmed  with  the  Italian 
style.  In  this  style  he  wrote  his  first  great 
opera,  the  “ Crociato  in  Egitto,”  which  esta- 
blished his  fame.  From  this  time  he  com- 
menced a series  of  works  which  have  achieved 
the  highest  success.  His  “ Robert  le  Diahle,” 
the  “ Huguenots,”  the  “ Prophdte,”  the 
“ Etoile  du  Nord,”  and  “ Dinorah,”  are  known 
all  over  Europe.  Beside  his  operas,  he  has 
written  a Stahat,  a Miserere,  a Te  Deum,  twelve 
psalms,  several  cantatas,  an  oratorio,  and  a 
great  number  of  melodies  to  Italian,  French, 
and  German  words.  In  1842  he  was  named 
Chapel  Master  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Beiiin,  an  Associate  of  the  Institute,  and  an 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  residence 
of  late  years  was  ordinarily  Paris,  where  he 
died,  but  his  remains  were  removed  to  Ger- 
many, and  interred  with  much  ceremony. 

May  2.  At  Bath,  aged  82,  Lady  Cross,  relict 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cross,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Review  in  Bankruptcy. 

In  Weymouth-st.,  Portland-pl.,  Clara  Jane, 
fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Maegregor, 
hart. 

At  Bath,  suddenly.  Col.  Robert  Tierney 
Wallace,  late  of  H.M.’s  Madras  Army. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  70,  Capt.  Win.  Helsham 
C.  Brown,  of  St.  Mary-hall,  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

At  Hastings,  aged  81,  Maria,  widow  of  Major 
Close,  R.A.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Geu. 
Douglas,  Commandant  R.A.,  Woolwich. 

Sophia  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bel- 
grave,  Preston-hall,  Rutland. 

At  Penzance,  aged  33,  Lieut.  Chas.  F.  Ryder, 
R.N. 

Aged  79,  Charles  Asplin,  esq.,  of  Waker- 
ing-hall, Essex. 

At  Cologne,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  A. 
Glover,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  28,  Lieut.  Frederick 
Richard  Turner,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
and  Adjutant  to  the  4th  Regt.  of  Native 
Infantry. 

Aged  69,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Ward,  Rector  of  Meesden,  Herts. 

May  3.  At  Brighton,  the  Hon.  Charlotte 
Shore,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Teign- 
mouth. 

At  his  residence.  West  Hoe-ter.,  Plymouth, 
aged  85,  Vice-Adm,  Richard  Pridham.  He 
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entered  the  navy  in  August,  1790,  on  board  the 
“ Royal  Sovereign,”  and  served  in  the  “ Ve- 
teran” at  the  siege  of  Fleur  d’Epee  and  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Capt.  Robertson,  who  was 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  town  of  Point  S.  Pitre, 
Guadaloupe.  He  next  served  at  the  capture  of  a 
schooner  from  under  the  land  at  St.  Lucia ; and 
on  the  19th  of  Dec.,  1796,  having  fallen  in  when 
in  company  with  “La  Minerve,”  hearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Nelson,  with  the 
“ Sabine,”  40,  and  “ Ceres,”  40,  two  Spanish 
frigates,  he  assisted,  whilst  the  “Minerve” 
took  possession  of  the  fonner,  in  enforcing  the 
surrender  of  the  “ Ceres.”  He  was  also  pre- 
sent in  many  attacks  made  by  Nelson  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  He  was  made 
■ lieutenant  Jan.  2,  1798,  and  commanded  a com- 
pany of  seamen  with  guns,  and  acted  as  ad- 
jutant to  the  naval  battalion  at  the  reduction 
of  Minorca  in  Nov.,  1798.  He  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate  “ Santa  Teresa,” 
and  was  also  employed  in  cutting  out  and  de- 
stroying fourteen  Spanish  vessels  in  the  river 
Tcrtosa,  1799.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  France  in  1804,  whilst  senior  lieutenant  of 
the  “Hussar,”  and  was  detained  a prisoner 
till  1814.  On  his  release  he  received  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  that  of  captain  July  22, 
1830.  He  was  on  the  out-pension  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  from  1850  to  Sept.  27,  1855,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  flag  rank  on  the  retired 
list ; he  had  received  the  naval  medal  with  one 
clasp.  Admiral  Pridham  was  twice  married ; 
his  first  wife  was  Mary  Glanvill,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name  ; by  her  he  had  a family 
of  six  children,  of  whom  two  daughters,  both 
married,  survive  him. 

At  Dublin,  aged  61,  Lieut. -Col.  Edw.  'Watt, 
late  of  the  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  and  a 
Brigadier-Gen.  in  H.B.M.’s  Service  in  Turkey. 

Suddenly,  at  Andover,  aged  63,  Matthew 
John  Liddon,  esq.,  late  Comm.  R.N.,  formerly 
of  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

At  her  residence,  Monkgate,  York,  aged  83, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Dallin,  late 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  and  Vicar 
of  St.  Maurice’s,  York,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
Vicars  Choral  of  York  Cathedral. 

At  Algiers,  Alexander,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Watson,  R.M.,  formerly  of  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  Mexico,  and  of  Iquique,  Peru. 

At  the  Mount,  Whitchurch,  Hants.,  aged  82, 
Louisa,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Durnford, 
Vicar  of  Goodworth  Clatford,  Hants. 

At  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wentworth  Bowyer,  Rector 
of  Clapham. 

At  Bath,  aged  68,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Thomas  Austen,  late  Incumbent  of  Bent- 
ley, Hants. 

May  4.  In  Oxford-ter.,  Hyde-park,  aged  37, 
Major  G.  F.  S.  Bro^vme,  IVIadras  Staff  Corps, 
Commissioner  of  Saugor,  Central  India. 

In  Warwick-cres.,  Kensington,  aged  26,  Jessie 
Agnes  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Iron- 
son,  of  the  Cedars,  Putney. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother.  Clarendon- 
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road.  South  Kensington,  aged  21,  Mary  Louisa, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Cuthhert  Orlebar, 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  Richard  Orlebar,  esq., 
of  Henwick-house,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Dun  gate,  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire,  aged 
82,  Mary,  widow  of  William  Frere,esq.,  LL.D., 
serjeant-at-law.  Master  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge  (who  died  1836).  She  was  the  only 
dau.  of  Brampton  G.  DiUingham,  esq.,  by 
Mary,  his  second  wife,  dau.  and  co-heiress  of 
Samuel  Howard,  esq.,  and  was  married  in  1810. 

May  5.  At  Leamington,  aged  83,  Georgiana 
Anne  Smyth,  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Smyth,  of  Heath -hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Hennons,  Teignmouth,  Devonshire, 
Christian,  wife  of  William  Brooks  King,  esq., 
late  of  Jamaica,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Campbell,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Jamaica. 

At  Brighton,  aged  20,  Montague,  youngest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Reade. 

At  Tutsham-hall,  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  aged 
45,  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Ambrose  Warde,  esq. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Thirsk,  aged  67,  Rebecca, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Bindley,  Incumbent. 

At  her  residence,  Gihson-sq.,  Islington,  aged 
81,  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jen- 
nings. 

At  Impington,  Cambridgeshire,  aged  53,  Or- 
lando Hyde,  esq.,  of  Fumival’s  Inn  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  solicitor  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  to  several  of  the  colleges,  and 
treasurer  of  Hobson’s  Charity.  He  was  also 
for  several  years  previously  to  March,  1849, 
deputy  town-clerk  of  Cambridge.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  great  professional  ability,  and 
his  mild  and  amiable  character  commanded 
general  esteem. 

. May  6.  At  the  Vicarage,  Haxey,  aged  53, 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone. 

At  Sturmer,  Marian  Herbert,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hicks,  M.A.,  Rector  of  that 
parish. 

At  Newbury,  Berks.,  Eliza,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  May  Ellis,  Rector  of  Ickford,  Bucks. 

Aged  67,  Eliza,  widow  of  the  Rev.  E.  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Brussels,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians. 

May  7.  At  Bognor,  aged  75,  Lt.-Col.  Chas. 
Scarlin  Naylor,  late  of  the  Convalescent  Depot, 
Great  Yarmouth.  He  had  seen  much  service 
in  India,  from  1813  to  1838,  was  very  severely 
wounded  at  the  assault  of  Koree,  Feb.  13, 
1819,  and  had  received  the  Indian  medal,  with 
a clasp  for  Ava. 

At  Shooter’s-hill,  Panghoume,  Anna  Eliza, 
relict  of  George  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Biddlesden- 
park,  Bucks.,  and  Abercothy,  Carmarthenshire, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Laver  Oliver,  esq.,  of 
Brill-house,  BucUs. 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  aged  66,  Henry 
Michell,  esq.,  last  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Michell,  esq.,  of  Forcett-park,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Grafliam,  Suirey,  Mary  Anne  Eleanor, 
widow  of  Caleb  Woodyer,  esq.,  of  Guildford, 
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and  dau.  of  Henry  Halsey,  esq,,  of  Henley-pk., 
near  Guildford. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Dale,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s,  Birmingham,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  C,  Miller,  D.D. 

May  8.  At  Blairvadick,  Dumbartonshire, 
aged  63,  Sir  James  Anderson.  He  was  a mer- 
chant of  Glasgow,  and  was  knighted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  that  city  in  1849, 
being  then  Lord  Provost.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Stirling  (of  which  he  was  a native)  from  1852 
to  1859,  when  he  retired  to  Blairvadick,  where 
he  had  erected  a very  handsome  mansion,  in 
which  he  died. 

At  Vandoeuvres,  near  Geneva,  aged  77,  the 
Rev.  Csesar  Malan,  D.D.  See  Obituaky. 

At  Teignmouth,  Maria  Susanna,  eldest  dau. 
of  Major-Gen.  F.  H.  Baddeley,  R.E. 

At  Norton,  Malton,  aged  61,  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher  Roberts,  Vicar 
of  Great  Edston  and  Bugthoi’pe,  Yorkshire. 

At  Manchester,  aged  70,  Edward  Bell  Lloyd, 
esq.,  late  of  the  16th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Croydon,  aged  62,  A.  Woodmass,  esq., 
formerly  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge, 
(B.A.  1826). 

At  Hulme,  near  Man  Chester,  aged  70,  Edward 
Bell  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  the  16th  (Queen’s)  Light 
Dragoons  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Bell 
Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Crogen,  North  Wales,  and 
nephew  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostyn. 
He  served  with  his  regiment  at  Salamanca, 
Yittoria,  the  Peninsula,  and  Waterloo. 

May  9.  AtMontreux,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
aged  47,  Charles  Brent  Wale,  esq.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Gen.  Sir-  Charles  Wale,  K.C.B.  He 
graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  1840,  M.A.  1844),  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  May 
11,  1844.  Until  a very  recent  period  he  was 
Poor  Law  Auditor  of  the  Cambridgeshire  dis- 
trict. 

At  Barranderry-house,  Baltinglass,  Robert 
Browne,  esq.,  Surgeon-Major  of  H.M’s  25th 
Regiment,  2nd  Battalion. 

May  10.  At  Barleythorpe,  aged  32,  Con- 
stantia,  wife  of  Major-Gen.  R.  B.  Wood,  C.B. 

At  Brussels,  aged  82,  Maria  Joachina  Sitches, 
widow  of  Manuel  Garcia,  and  mother  of  Madame 
Mahbran  de  Beriot. 

At  Odin-lodge,  Clapham-park,  aged  54,  Dr. 
Normandy. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  70,  Frederick  M.  Doca, 
Author  of  “The  Triglot  Grammar,”  (Italian, 
English,  and  French,)  &c. 

May  11.  At  Craven-hill-gardens,  aged  51, 
James  Douglas  Moffat,  esq.,  of  Harperton, 
and  Highridge-hall,  Roxbui-ghshire,  late  Major 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  her  residence  in  the  North  Bailey,  Dur- 
ham, aged  83,  Miss  Johnson. 

At  Hainton-hall,  Lincolnshire,  aged  63,  G. 
Fieschi  Heneage,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  George  Robert  Heneage,  esq.,  by 
Frances,  dau.  of  General  Ainslie,  who  died  in 
1833.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Frances, 
dau.  of  the  late  Michael  Tasburgh,  esq.,  by 
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whom  he  had  Edward,  Captain  in  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  and  other  issue.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1822,  M.A. 
1826),  was  a Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant 
for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Hainton,  and  patron  of  six  livings,  and  was 
a zealous  and  influential  supporter  of  the 
Liberal  cause  in  the  county.  He  represented 
Grimsby  in  Parliament  from  1826  till  1830,  and 
the  city  of  Lincoln  from  1832  till  1835,  and 
again  from  1852  till  1862,  when  he  resigned, 
and  John  Bramley  Moore,  esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
was  elected  to  the  vacated  seat.  At  a subse- 
quent election  Mr.  Heneage  again  solicited  the 
suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Grimsby,  but  was 
defeated  by  John  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Mottram- 
hall,  whose  return  was  unsuccessfully  peti- 
tioned against.  Mr.  Heneage  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Lincolnshire  : 
the  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  John  de  Heneage  was  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Hainton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  estate,  however,  was  subse- 
quently sold,  and  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Lord  de  la  Ware,  but  was  re-purchased, 
21  Richard  II.,  of  John  Lord  de  la  Ware  by 
John  de  Heneage’s  son,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  remained  in  the  Heneage  family. 

May  12.  At  Riversdale,  co.  Fermanagh, 
aged  89,  Edward  Archdall,  esq.,  of  Riversdale, 
and  Castle  Ai’chdall,  third  son  of  Col.  Mervyn 
Archdall,  M.P.  for  Fermanagh  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  father  of  Mervyn  Archdall, 
esq.,  the  present  member  for  the  county. 

At  Bath,  aged  91,  Hay  Clephane,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  the  Bombay  C.S.,  and  only  survhflng 
child  of  the  late  George  Clephane,  19th  Lair'd 
of  Carslogie,  co.  Fife. 

Augusta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Cree, 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Upper 
Tooting. 

May  13.  At  his  residence,  Milbrook,  South- 
ampton, aged  71,  Capt.  John  Hicks,  R.N. 

At  Broomhill,  Belfast,  Jane  Douglas,  wife  of 
Colonel  Campbell,  Retired  Full  Pay,  iOth 
Regt. 

At  Boxmoor,  aged  46,  Alfred  Augustus  Pears, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jas.  Pears, 
of  Bath. 

At  Knockholt  Parsonage,  Kent,  suddenly, 
from  apoplexy,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
HaU,  M.A. 

In  Pembridge-gardens,  Notting-hill,  aged56, 
the  Hon.  John  Audain,  of  Richmond-hill  Estate, 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Aged  62,  Cecilia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Robert  Nares,  Rector  of  Wittersham,  Kent. 

At  York,  aged  75,  Catherme  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Strangwayes. 

At  Marseilles,  Arthur  Beresford  Cane,  esq., 
of  Collinstown-house,  co.  Dublm. 

At  Basset  Wood,  near  Southampton,  aged 
86,  John  Bullar,  esq.  Mr.  Bullar,  who  was 
formerly  the  principal  of  a very  large  school 
at  Southampton,  took  great  interest  in  the 
dift’usion  of  popular  education,  to  which  he 
gratuitously  devoted  much  time  and  attention. 
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May  14.  At  Kichmond,  Surrey,  aged  74, 
Anna,  widow  of  Field-Marshal  T.  Grosvenor. 

At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Burnett,  of  Monhoddo, 
Kincardineshire,  K.B. 

At  Ealing,  aged  38,  F.  W.  Gisborne,  esq., 
Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

At  his  house,  the  Commandery,  Worcester, 
aged  84,  Richard  M.  Mence,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  68,  Commander  Wm. 
Weaver,  R.N.  He  entered  the  Navy  Sept.  26, 
1805,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar as  a midshipman  of  the  “ Agamemnon,” 
64,  on  the  21st  of  the  following  month.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1815,  and 
retired  with  the  step  of  commander  in  1861. 

At  Allanbank,  near  Perth,  aged  73,  John 
Riach,  esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  Surgeon  of  H.M.’s 
67th  Foot,  with  which  he  served  at  Waterloo. 

At  Reigate,  Alexandrina,  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Mackay,  esq.,  and  granddau.  of  J.  R. 
McCulloch,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Stationery  Office. 

May  15.  At  Southsea,  aged  75,  Admiral 
Hercules  Robinson.  He  served  on  hoard  the 
“Euryalus”  as  a midshipman  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  AVhen  commander  of  the  “ Pro- 
metheus” he  captured  three  French  privateers, 
and  drove  on  shore  and  burnt  a fourth  in  the 
face  of  a body  of  troops.  His  commissions  bore 
date  as  follow  Lieutenant  April  27,  1807  ; 
commander  August  30,  1809  ; captain  June  7, 
1814  ; rear-admiral  Oct.  9,  1849  ; vice-admiral 
Oct.  21,  1856  ; and  admiral  January  15,  1862. 
Admiral  Robinson  was  the  author  of  a work 
called  “ Sea  Drift,”  and  of  several  other  publi- 
cations of  a miscellaneous  character. 

In  Southwick-street,  aged  60,  Col.  Richard 
WTlliam  Astell,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
He  retu’ed  from  the  service  in  1851. 

At  his  residence,  Arundel-street,  Strand, 
aged  52,  Edward  Stephen  Bendy,  esq.,  Chester 
Herald  and  Earl  Marshal’s  Secretary. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  36,  Capt.  Henry  James 
Robertson,  late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  formerly 
of  the  60th  Rifles. 

At  Gosport,  aged  70,  John  Smart  Dixon, 
esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  70th  Regt. 

Aged  42,  William  Greenwood,  esq.,  of  Stones, 
near  Todmorden,  Lancashire. 

May  16.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Murray 
Tulloch,  K.C.B.,  of  Eaton-square. 

Aged  53,  Chas.  Henry  Oakes,  esq.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Henry  Oakes, 
hart. 

At  Upper  Holloway,  aged  36,  John  Downes, 
esq.,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Edinhm-gh. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Frimley,  Surrey,  aged  45, 
Anne  Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Stonhouse. 

At  Marlborough  College,  aged  14,  Edward 
Spencer  Montagu,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Vernon. 

At  his  residence,  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged 
78,  Robert  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Leweston-house, 
near  Sherborne,  Dorset.  He  sat  for  many 
yours  in  Parliament,  for  the  boroughs  of  Ware- 
ham,  Cricklude,  and  Windsor.  He  was  Joint 


secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  late  Mr. 
More  O’Ferrall,  hut  quitted  office  in  1839,  being 
opposed  to  the  anti-corn  law  policy  of  the  then 
Government.  He  was  an  active  magistrate, 
and  from  his  minute  attention  to  flnancial  mat- 
ters was  known  as  the  “ Dorsetshire  Joseph 
Hume.” 

At  Aberdeen,  Comm.  Colin  Campbell  Aber- 
crombie Kane,  R.N.,  Inspecting  Commander,' 
Coast  Guard. 

May  17.  At  St.  Qurntin’s,  near  Cowbridge, 
aged  73,  Georgiana,  widow  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Royds. 

At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Selina,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Gourrier,  late  Rector  of  Bisley, 
Surrey. 

May  18.  At  his  residence,  Highbury-place, 
aged  70,  Roger  Cimliffe,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  Ramsgate, 
aged  28,  Gustavus  Gidley,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bevis. 

At  Bath,  Lavinia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Burton,  Rector  of  Trelawney, 
Jamaica. 

May  19.  At  his  residence,  Wellesley-house, 
Shooter’s-hiU,  aged  64,  Major-Gen.  Noel  Thos. 
Lake,  C.B.,  late  Col.  R.H.A. 

At  Bath,  Minnie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W^  H.  Ricketts  Bayley,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Nailsea,  near  Bristol. 

At  Bath,  Alicia  Ann,  wife  of  Vice-Adm. 
G.  A.  Eliott. 

At  Glencairn-villa,  Clifton,  aged  83,  Capt. 
Holman,  R.N.,  brother  of  the  celebrated  blind 
traveller. 

At  Stetchworth-park,  near  Newmarket,  aged 
63,  Samuel  Yate  Benyon,  esq. 

May  20.  At  Bath,  aged  53,  Francis,  only  son 
of  the  late  Gen.  Francis  Moore. 

At  Woodlands-house,  Isleworth,  aged  68, 
Lucy,  relict  of  Major  Edward  Parker,  late  62nd 
Regt.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  N. 
Binney,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

May  21.  At  Friarn -house,  Bridgwater,  aged 
85,  Edward  Sealy,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  coimty  of 
Somerset. 

May  22.  At  West  Lulworth,  Dorset,  aged  . 
61,  Gen.  Crispin. 

May  23.  At  Brighton,  William  Ferris,  esq., 
late  of  Goculgunge  Factory,  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Ferris,  Rector  of  Dallington, 
Sussex. 

At  his  residence.  Eagle-house,  Hampton 
Wick,  aged  73,  Joseph  Palmer,  esq. 

May  24.  At  Torquay,  Shapland  Swdny,  esq., 
J.P.,  of  New  Court,  Cheltenham,  and  Tubber- 
lumnia,  co.  Wexford,  only  son  of  the  late 
Shapland  Swiny,  esq,,  barrister-at-law,  of 
Dublin. 

At  the  residence  of  her  granddau..  Great 
Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  aged  95,  Alicia,  relict  of 
Edward  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Dublin. 

May  25.  At  Oak-hill,  Hampstead,  aged  66, 
Charles  Paskin,  esq.,  of  the  Vote  Office,  House 
of  Commons. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
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QUANTITIES  and  AYERAGE  PRICES  of  BRITISH  CORN,  &c., 

Sold  in  Mark-lane  during  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  May  17,  from  the  Returns  to  the  Inspector  by 
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Aggregate  Average  of  last 

Six  Weeks. 

?.  d. 

?. 

d. 

?.,  d. 

Wheat... 

....39  6 

Oats 

19 

5 

Beans  .... 

...33  5 

Barley . . . 

....30  6 

Rye 

29 

2 

Peas 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  May  19. 

Hay,  31.  O5.  to  4^.  15.?.  — Straw,  11.  4^.  to  11.  14?.  — Clover,  11.  0?.  to  5L  15?. 


Beef 
Mutton 
Veal , 
Pork.... 
Lamb  .. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


.4?. 

.4?. 

,4?. 

,4?. 

.Is. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  Slbs. 


Id.  to  5?.  Od. 
Id.  to  5?.  Od. 
Id.  to  5?.  Gd. 
Od.  to  4?.  Gd. 
Od.  to  7?.  10(^. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market, 

Mat  19. 

Beasts 

1,170 

Sheep  

8,690 

Calves 

845 

Pigs 

220 

COAL-MARKET,  Mat  20. 

Best  Wall’s-end,  per  ton,  16?.  Qd.  to  17?.  Gd.  Other  sorts,  14?.  OtZ.  to  16?.  Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steanb. 


From  April  24  to  May  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  1.^ 

Morning,  g' 

'mom 

c 

o 

o 

eter. 

iH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

j Day  of 

Month. 

The 

be 

If 

"o  o 
00^ 

irmon 

c 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  g. 

Night.  [§ 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Apr. 

24 

O 

45 

o 

52 

O 

48 

in.  pts. 
30.  17 

cloudy 

Mar. 

9 

o 

48 

O 

47 

O 

47 

in.  pts. 
29.  57 

constant  rain 

25 

45 

57 

47 

30.  09 

fair 

10 

49 

60 

52 

29.  81 

cloudy 

26 

49 

57 

48 

30.  09 

cloudy 

11 

49 

52 

51 

29.  79 

rain,  gloomy 

27 

47 

57 

45 

30.  10 

do. 

12 

55 

63 

54 

29.  77 

fair,  cloudy 

28 

43 

51 

46 

30.  09 

do. 

13 

57 

65 

52 

29.  97 

do. 

29 

45 

58 

50 

30.  07 

do.  fair 

14 

56 

67 

56 

30.  21 

gloomy 

30 

46 

57 

51 

30.  00 

do. 

15 

57 

70 

56 

30.  21 

fair 

M.l 

53 

61 

52 

30.  10 

fair,  cldy.  rain 

16 

60 

68 

54 

30.  17 

do. 

2 

47 

64 

50 

29.  79 

rain,  cloudy 

17 

57 

73 

59 

30.  17 

do. 

3 

54 

56 

51 

29.  79 

showers 

18 

62 

72 

61 

30.  19 

do. 

4 

50 

51 

49 

29.  80 

hvy.  rain,  cldy.- 

19 

67 

76 

62 

30.  19 

do. 

5 

48 

56 

48 

29.  91 

cloudy 

20 

64 

76 

63 

30.  07 

fr.  hy.rn.th.lg. 
rain,  cloudy 

6 

50 

63 

52 

29.  84 

fair 

21 

53 

58 

57 

29.  99 

7 

53 

60 

49 

29.  78 

do. 

22 

56 

66 

59 

29.  99 

cloudy,  fair 

8 

50 

51 

49 

29.  71 

rain 

23 

56 

57 

57 

30.  00 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


April 

3 per 

3 per 

and 

Cent. 

Cent. 

May. 

Consols. 

Reduced. 

25 

91f 

.3 

4 

891 

1 

26 

91f 

3 

4 

891 

I 

27 

91i 

3 

4 

891 

1 

2 

28 

91i 

1 

891 

1 

2 

29 

91i 

89 

1 

4 

30 

9U 

i 

89 

S 

M.3 

90f 

1 

881 

3 

4 

4 

901 

7 

8 

88 

1 

5 

90i 

8 

88 

f 

6 

90i 

A 

4 

881 

3 

S’ 

7 

90| 

f 

881 

i 

9 

90f 

li 

88| 

3 

4 

10 

91i 

88f 

91 

11 

911^ 

f 

881 

9 

12* 

t 

881 

9 

13 

9U 

i 

881 

9 

14 

91i 

1 

891 

f 

16 

911 

A 

891 

f 

17 

91| 

1 

891 

i 

18 

91f 

1 

891 

1 

19 

91| 

3 

4 

891 

3 

5 

20 

9U 

1 

891 

4 

21 

9U 

891 

23 

911 

New 

Bank 

Ex.  Bills. 

3 per 
Cents. 

Stock. 

£1,000. 

891  1 

10.  4 dis. 

89f  1 

8.  4 dis. 

891  1 

238  40 

10.  4 dis. 

891  1 

2391 

9.  4 dis. 

89  1 

238  40 

9.  4 dis. 

89  1 

11.  4 dis. 

881  1 

2391 

4 dis. 

871  8| 

238 

15.  4 dis. 

88  f 

239 

15.  4 dis. 

881  1 

8.  4 dis. 

881  i 

15.  4 dis. 

88f  f 

239 

20,  4 dis. 

88f  91 

237  9 

15.  4 dis. 

881  91 

239 

18.  4 dis. 

88f  9 

237  9 

20.  4 dis. 

881  91 

237  9 

10.  4 dis. 

89  1 

237  9 

4 dis. 

891  k 

237  9 

18.  4 dis. 

891  1 

237  9 

18.  4 dis. 

891  i 

237 

10  dis. 

RQi  A 

0*74  ¥ 

89  1 

237  9 

89  1 

10.  3 dis. 

881  91 

7 dis. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

218 

218  20 

12  dis. 

6 dis. 

6 dis. 
20  dis. 

220 

217 

217  19 

25  dis. 

217  19 

217  18| 

217  181 
217 

- 217 

- 217  19 

218 

India 

5 per  cents. 


105^ 

105  i 
105  i 
105  i 
1041 
105i  i 
1041  5| 
104i  5 
104i  I 
104i  f 

104  f 
1041  f 
104i  5 
1041  5 
104f  5 

105 
1051 
105  i 
105  f 
1054  ¥ 
I05i  i 
1051  \ 
105i  i 
105i  i 
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*■**  TJt,e  principal  Memoirs  vi  tJte  Obituary  are  distinctly  entered  in  this  hidex. 


Aberdeen,  JEarl  of,  memoir  of,  655 
Addedomaros,  gold  coin  of,  346 
AdelpTii  of  Terence,  The,  787 
JEthelred  II.,  coins  of,  346 
Aghadoe  Cathedral,  architecture  of,  412 

Castle,  ruins  of,  411,  415 

Agriculture,  The  Principles  of,  509 
Aikin,  Miss,  memoir  of,  396 
Aitchison,  Mr.  G.,  On  Iron  as  a Building 
Material,  481 

Algeria,  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  theatre  in,  357 

-■ — Insurrection  in,  788 

Allen,  Mr.,  cartoon  for  a window  in  the 
new  church  at  Woolwich,  346 
Allen,  Mear-Adm.  William,  memoir  of, 
659 

America,  war  in,  103,  240,  511,  646, 
788 

Ancient  Tgypt,  102 

■  Meols,  99 

Andoversford,  Roman  remains  at,  56 
Anelace,  Inscription  on  an,  274 
Anelaces,  of  Italian  workmanship,  54 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  142 
Another  Bloicfor  Life,  238 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  proceedings  of, 
53,  332,  606,  742 
Antiquities,  forged,  341 
Aprons,  embroidered,  342 
Archceological  Association,  proceedings 
of,  59,  195,  340,  478,  617,  745 

■  Library,  pre- 

sents to,  59 

Institute,  proceedings  of, 

190,  337,  474,  613 
ArchcBology  in  France,  696 
Architectural  competitions,  480 

Museum,  prizes,  65 

Architecture  of  Ireland,  Notes  on  the, 
547,  682 

Argyleshire,  rubbings  from  rocks  in,  337, 
475 

Armorial  Bearings  of  Richard  de  Clare, 
surnamed  Strongbow,  221,  362 
Gent.  Mag,  1864,  Vol.  I. 


Arnold,  F.  FI.,  On  CheynelTs  Symbolum, 
358 

On  Hubert,  Founder  of 

West  Dereham  Abbey,  410 
Art  Applied  to  Industry,  295,  427,  557 

Brass  and  iron, 

683 

Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  787 
Ashburton,  Lord,  memoir  of,  656 
Aspelonde,  John,  grant  of  land  by,  607 
Athassel  Priory,  remains  of,  204 
Athelstan  I.,  unique  penny  ot,  207 
Atherton,  Sir  William,  memoir  of,  390 
Athole,  Duke  of,  memoir  of,  382 
Atkinson,  J.  G.,  On  the  Churchyard  of 
Dan  by,  Yorkshire,  779 
Auchrynie,  sculptured  stone  dug  up  at, 
630 

Austin  Friars,  Dutch  Church  in,  preserv- 
ation of,  344 

Ayscough,  Admiral,  memoir  of,  390 
Babington,  Rev.  C , On  an  Inedited  Coin 
of  Alexander  III.,  482 
Badge  of  the  Admiralty  watermen,  53 
Baily,  Mr.  C.,  On  the  Effigy  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  in  the  Temple  Church,  350 
Balston,  family  of,  98 
Bangor,  flint  flakes  found  at,  477 
Baptistery,  The,  or  the  Way  of  Eternal 
Life,  239 

Barbadoes,  Monumental  Inscriptions  at, 
42, 182,  595 

Barnes,  Dr.,  monumental  brass  of,  345 
Bartlow  Ilills,  grave  mounds  at,  193, 
337 

threatened  destruction  of 

the,  341,  474 

Barton,  coffin  and  glass  found  at,  342 
Basingstoke,  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at, 
138,  363,  502 

Bath,  Roman  relics  from,  616 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  of,  199 
Battersea,  cake  of  metal  found  in  the 
Thames,  near,  477 
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Bavaria,  S.M.  the  King  of,  memoir  of, 
526 

Beddoe,  Br.,  On  the  Ethnological  History 
of  Ancient  India,  199 
Belgium,  gold  ornaments  found  in,  751 
Bell,  Br.  W.,  On  the  Stone  Coffins  found 
at  the  Temple  Church,  350 
Bells,  emblems  and  inscriptions  on,  345, 
643 

— — List  of  Cracked,  497 
Bell-ringing , neglected  state  of,  201 
Bellhouse,  Mr.  F.  T.,  memoir  of,  256 
Ben  Knoll,  antiquity  of,  82 
Betbur,  meaning  of  the  word,  639 
Bibliographer’ s Manual,  Part  X.,  7S6 
Bishopstoke,  Leaden  Coffin  found  at,  330 

Koman  relics  discovered  near, 

340 

Black,  W.  Bl.,  Fsq.,  On  the  Site  and 
Extent  of  Eoman  London,  54,  336 
Bland,  IF.,  The  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
509 

Blight,  Mr.,  On  some  Subterranean  Cham- 
bers at  Trelowarren,  607 
Blomfield,  Bev.  Canon,  On  the  Black 
Death  of  the  Fouiteenth  Century,  483 
Bolleit,  Holed  Stones  at,  37 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  101 
Book  of  Offices,  temp.  Charles  L,  364 
Boscawen-un  Circle,  diameter  of,  31 
Bosham  Church,  restoration  of,  621 
BosUven,  remains  of  the  sanctuary  at, 
36 

Bosphrennis,  Bee-hive  Hut  at,  description 
■of,  .311 

Bosullow,  Plan  of  Hut  at,  441 
Botley,  celt  found  at,  343 
Bovey  Tracy,  Lignite  Beds  of,  216 
Boyle,  Bev.  F.  F.,  On  Sepulchral  Homan 
Remains  found  at  East  Ham,  490 
Braimer,  Col.,  watch  presented  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  to,  767 
Brancepeth  Churoh,  ancient  state  oj^  352 
Brass  .crucifix,  wdth  Sclavonic  inscription, 
332 

lock,  temp.  Elizabeth,  60 

pins,  found  near  the  Thames,  478 

Brennan,  Mr.  J.,  On  Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions in  Fethard  Church,  493 
Breos,  William  de,  death  of,  613 
Bressay,  stone  sculptured  with  Ogham 
characters  from,  629 

British  Museum  a FCundred  Years  ago, 
504 

Brixworth  Church,  remarks  on,  61 
Bronze  statues  used  by  the  ancients,  684 
Brooke  Family,  Monumental  Effigies  of, 
Mil 

Brown,  J.,  Bible  Truths  with  Shakspearian 
Parallels,  510 

Sir  William,  memoir  of,  657 

Bruce,  Adm.  Sir  IT.  W.,  memoir  of, 
249 


Bruce,  T)r.  C.,  drawings  of  incised  mark- 
ings on  rocks  in  Xorthumberland,  191 
Bruniquel,  hones  found  in  a cavern  at, 
696 

Brunswick-Luneberg,  Duke  of,  silver  me- 
dal of,  196 

Duke  of,  silver  dollar  of,  346 

Brushfield,  Dr.,  On  the  Roman  Wall  at 
Chester,  484 

Bryskett,  Lewis,  the  friend  of  Spencer, 
727 

Buchanan,  William,  Fsq.,  memoir  of,  392 
Building  Materials,  On  the  Use  of,  498 
Bunning,  Mrs.,  donation  of  rare  and  valu- 
able works  from  the  library  of  the  late 
J.  B.  Bunning,  Esq.,  481 
Burges,  Mr.  W.,  lectures  by,  295 
Burgundy,  Historv  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of,  733 

Burtt,  Mr.  J.,  On  the  Roman  Tumuli  at 
Bartlow,  614 

Bury  St.  Fdmunds,  leaden  cross  from,  54 

Antiquities  from,  616 

Byam  Family  and  the  Civil  Wars,  227 
Caernarvonshdre,  curious  rock  in,  477 
CcBsar  Borgia,  signet-ring  of,  619 
Calvert,  Mr.  F.,  On  the  Site  and  Remains 
of  Gergis,  iir  the  Troad,  338 
Cambeltown,  beautiful  cross  at,  216 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey , excavations  at,  768 
Cameo  of  sardonyx,  192 
Campanology,  or  Scientific  Ringing,  577 
Campbell,  Sir  John,  memoir  of,  389 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  141 
Canterbury , antiquities  found  at,  195 

Arch  bii- hop  of.  The  Parents  of 

Hubert  Walter,  410 
Carausius,  coin  of,  66 
Cards,  MS.  illuminated  playing,  606 
Carlisle,  Roman  relics  found  at,  192,  341 
Carlyon,  Dr.  Clement,  memoir  of,  797 
Carthage,  antiquities  from,  54 
Cast  iron,  the  uses  of,  693 
Castle  Treryn,  plan  of,  34 
Celtic  remains  in  Spain,  360 
Chalice  set  with  precious  stones,  339 
Challacombe,  inscription  on  a bell  at,  744 
Chalmers,  Patrick,  of  Aldbar,  studies  of, 
355 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  inscribed  silver  ring 
found  at,  192 

Chapman,  J.,  On  King  Ina’s  Palace, 
226 

Charlemagne,  buildings  temp.,  145 
Charlemont,  Farl  of,  memoir  of,  385 
Charles  I.,  unpublished  penny  of,  66 

farthing  of,  207 

portion  of  a scarf  worn  by,  745 

• mortuaiy  locket  of  silver  of,  746 

volume  of  tragedies,  &c.,  pre- 
sented by  William  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  to,  769 
Charles  II.,  christening  of,  512 
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Chartres  Cathedral,  windows  of,  435 
Chertsey  Ahhey,  tiles  found  at,  5G6 
Chesham,  Lord,  memoir  of,  115 
Cheshire,  antiquities  found  near  Dove 
Point,  99 

Chessells,  Roman  remains  found  at  the,  60 
Chester  Architectural,  Archceological,  and 
Historic  Society,  meeting  of,  483,  624 
Chester,  Roman  temple  discovered  at,  333 
CheynelV s Symbolum,  358 
Chichester  Cathedral,  Memoranda  con- 
cerning, 233 

fall  of  the  spire 

in  1861,  746 

Chilfrome,  pocket  solnriura  found  at,  479 
Christian  knowledge  Society's  Almanacs 
for  1864,  102 

Chronicle  of  Evesham,  The,  171 
Chun  Castle,  description  of,  441 
Chysauster,  plan  of  Hut  at,  307 
Civil  Wars  in  the  West  of  England, 
Epitome  of  the,  227 
Clare,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  386 
Clarendon,  monumental  inscriptions  at, 
601 

Clark,  George  Carr,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  662 
Clarke,  Mr.,  photographs  by,  345 
Clark -Kennedy,  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  A.  K, 
527 

Claw  hammers  of  iron,  inscribed,  479 
Clay,  Mr.  Henry,  memoir  of,  801 
Clerkenwell,  discovery  in,  210 
Cleveland,  Euhe  of,  memoir  of,  384 

Examination  of  a Large  Houe 

in,  705 

Clonmacnoise  Abbey,  139 

Registry  of,  144 

— Cathedral,  148 

Castle,  ruins  of,  157 

— stone  cross  at,  160 

- — inscribed  tombs  from,  204 

Seven  Churches  in,  548 

Clontarf  battle  of,  279 
Cochet,  M.  V Abbe,  Reports,  787 
Cockerell,  Prof.  C.  P.,  memoir  of,  62 
Codex  Derensis,  photographs  of  the,  492 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  370,  456 

bearing  the  knot  of  Savoy,  618 

offered  for  sale  by  navvies,  342 

forgeries  of,  617 

Colchester,  Roman  coin-mould  found  at, 
198 

Condercum,  altar  found  at  the  Roman 
station  of,  350 

Contorniate,  bearing  the  head  of  Nero, 
623 

Contributions  to  Local  History,  450 
Cookstoivn,  drinking-cup  made  out  of  the 
solid  piece,  found  near,  755 
Cooper,  C.  H.,  On  Percy  Herbert  Lord 
Powis,  55 

and  Thompson,  On  the 

Lambeth  Degrees,  772 


Coorg,  Princess  of,  memoir  of,  658 
Copper-plate  engravings.  An  Eye  Cate- 
chisme,  618 

Coquet  Tsland,  inscribed  lead  ring  found 
at,  212 

Corcumroe  Abbey,  architecture  of,  283 
Cork  Cuvierian  Societu,  meeting  of,  486, 
624,  752 

Etruscan  palstaves  and  celts  from, 

339 

Original  Documents  belonging  to, 

621. 

Letter  of  the  Mayor  of,  752 

Corner,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  528 
Cornish  Caves,  description  of,  309 
Cornwall,  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation in,  30,  307,  441 
Cornwall,  Poyal  Institution  of,  67 
Correspondence  of  Antony  d Wood,  740 
Cotes,  Simon,  will  of,  455 
Cowper,  Diary  of  Mary,  Countess,  508 
Coyne,  P.  A.  F.  A.,  Esq.,  Notice  of  An- 
tiquities discovered  under  the  Moss  in 
Shetland,  767 

Crannoge  in  Monalty  Lake,  ancient  orna- 
ments found  in  a,  205 
Crayford,  signaculum  found  at,  2 
Crinoids,  series  of,  626 
Ciibitt,  Mr.  W.,  works  of,  61 

William,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  120 

Cuckfield,  stone  celt  found  at,  606 
Cumberland,  William  Luke  of,  brass 
medal  of,  198 

Cuming,  H.  S.,  On  a German  Sabre  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  60 

Mr.  S.,  On  the  History  of  Slings, 

196 

On  Archers’  Badges,  480 

— On  Grotesque  Representa- 
tions of  Animals,  617 
Cunningham,  P.  M.,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  799 
Cunobelin,  gold  coin  of,  335,  346,  623 
Cup  and  cover,  encrusted  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  339 

Cults,  Pev.  E.  L.,  On  the  Roman  Occu- 
pation of  Essex,  489 

On  some  Examples  of 

Mural  Painting,  750 

Lallas,  Mr.  W.  S.,  On  Mr.  Pengelly’s 
Researches  at  Bovey  Tracy,  216 
Dalton,  J.,  On  Celtic  Remains  in  Spain, 
360 

Damascus,  recent  discoveries  near,  620 
Danby  Churchyard,  Yorkshire,  779 
Danes  in  Ireland,  426 

in  Schlesivig,  51 1 

Danish  refuse-heaps,  relics  from,  335 
Darenth,  seal  found  at,  2 
Daivkins,  Mr.,  description  of  Wookey 
Hole,  81 

Deans  of  Peculiars,  779 
De  Clare,  Arms  of,  775 
Deddivgton,  misericoide  found  near,  608 
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Deddington,  dagger  of  thirteenth  century 
found  at,  619 

DenmarTc,  FredericJc  VII.,  King  of, 
memoir  of,  111 

War  in,  371 

Conference  on  the  affairs  of,  788 

Kenton,  two  small  hones  found  at,  339 
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Ormonde,  second  Fuke  of,  public  entry 
into  Kilkenny,  492 

Oxford,  Registry  in  the  New  Road,  612 

Report  on  the  Excavations  in  the 

Crypt  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  469 
Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, meeting  of,  608 
Ralimpsest  brasses,  explained,  322 
Falissy  Ware,  564 

Fapers  and  Autographs,  On  Collecting 
Sliscellaneous,  697 

Faris,  Proposed  Congress  of  Sovereigns 
abandoned,  103 

■ Arcliitecture  in,  481 

working  drawings  of  theNew  Opera 

House,  619,  748 

small  bronzes  from,  690 

Farker,  J.  H.,  On  the  Hospital  at  'Wells, 
80 


Farker,  J.  H.,  description  of  mural  paint- 
ings at  Headington  Church,  344 

• observations  on  buildings 

at  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  613 
Farliament,  Session  opened,  37l 
Farma,  H.R.H.  the  Fuchess  of,  memoir 
of,  526 

Favements,  prints  of,  343 
Feacock,  F.  Fsq.,  curious  inventory  sent 
by,  501 

Inventories  of  Church 

Goods,  787 

Fernbroke,  second  Farl  of.  Armorial  Bear- 
ings of,  221 

Fenrose,  F.  C.,  On  the  Metrical  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  64 

Mr.,  On  the  Decimal  but  against 

the  Metrical  System  of  Measurement, 
344 

Fenzance,  inscribed  slab  from,  339 
Feterborough,  Bishop  of,  memoir  of,  796 
Fhotograplis  of  heads  carved  in  oak,  336 

of  an  illuminated  leaf  from 

Beauvais,  340 

Fie  Foxvder  Court  in  Scotland,  761 
Filkington,  George,  Fsq.,  memoir  of,  663 
Fillans,  Frof,  memoir  of,  667 
Fipers,  The,  38 

Flanche,  Mr.,  On  an  effigy  in  Ripon 
Cathedral,  480 

Flumptree,  J.  Femberton,  Fsq.,  memoir 
of,  663 

Fhimridge,  Adm.  Sir  J.  H.,  memoir  of, 
249 

Foole,  R.  Stuart,  Fsq.,  On  Coins  of  Scy- 
ros,  347 

Fope  Innocentius  VI.,  leaden  bulla  of,  67 
Forcelain,  description  of,  567 
Fortland,  relics  from,  192 
Fottery,  history  of,  557 
Frice,  Mr.  J.  F.,  On  the  Discovery  of 
a Kiln  for  burning  Encaustic  Tiles, 
210 

Frim,  John  G.  A.,  On  the  Seven  Churches 
in  Ireland,  774 

Frinciples  of  Agriculture,  The,  509 
Frussians  and  the  Siege  of  Filppel,  646 
Fublic  Records  of  Ireland,  errors  in  pub- 
lication of,  725 

Fugin,  Mr.,  testimonial  to  the  late,  482 
Rakedale  Manor-house,  drawings  of,  209 
Rapp,  Mr.,  On  a Coin  of  Nemausus,  67 
Rattling  Hope,  thurible  found  at,  58 
Rattoo,  churches  in,  548 
Reed,  Mr.  C.,  On  Pictitious  Antiquities, 
340,  476 

Refeart  Church,  ruins  of,  293 
Reliquary,  The,  No.  XV.,  370 
Revue  de  la  Normandie,  Vol.  III.,  370 
Rhind,  Mr.  A.  H.,  bequests  of,  71 
Rhodes,  On  the  Coins  of,  482 
Richard  II.,  half-noble  of,  623 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  photographs  of,  60 
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Rings,  collection  of,  193 
Ringwood  cemetery,  betrothal  ring  found 
in,  196 

Roberts,  Mr.,  On  Brixworth  Church,  61 
Robson,  Mr.,  designs  for  various  buildings, 
345 

Roelandt,  M.  Louis  of  Ghent,  memoir  of, 
748 

Rogers,  R.  B.,  The  Mosaic  Records,  239 
Roman  Bath,  proposed  publication  of, 
5L0 

altar,  found  in  France,  218 

coins,  list  of,  88 

grave-mounds  in  JEssex,  threatened 

injury  to,  190 
glass,  428 

London,  Site  and  Extent  of,  54 

— silver  corns,  description  of,  212 

Rome,  copper  coinage  struck  at,  751 
Roscoe,  James,  Lsq.,  memoir  of,  666 
Rosemoddress  circle,  37 
Rotherhithe,  bronze  celt  found  at,  745 
Rothery,  William,  Lsq.,  memoir  of,  798 
Royal  Christening,  The,  511 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Arehitects, 
proceedings  of,  61,  196,  343,  480,  619, 
748 

Royal  Message,  The,  371 
Royce,  D , On  a Leaden  Coffin  discovered 
near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  365 
Rudstone  Church,  monumental  brasses  in, 
94 

Rupert,  Frince,  portrait  of,  746 
Ryman  of  Apuldr am,  pedigree  of,  90 
Rymants  Towers,  90 
St.  Acheul,  Roman  skull  found  at,  58 
St.  Andrew,  an  oak  carving  of,  332 
St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  J.  F.,  An  Account  of  the 
Repairs  of  the  Temple  Church,  750 
St.  Audoen’s  Church,  restoration  of,  20 
St.  Brecan’s,  churches  of,  551 
St.  Burian’s  Church,  architecture  of,  35 
St.  Hilary,  inscribed  stones  at,  30 
St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  monumental  in- 
scriptions at,  47 
St.  Kevin,  history  of,  277 
Church,  remarkable  architec- 
ture of,  288 

St.  Madron’s  Well,  visit  to,  446 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  30 
St.  Fatrich,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  366 
Saint’ s-bell,  from  Gaolen,  co.  Donegal, 
drawing  of,  764 

St.  Sennen  Church,  inscription  on  font,  33 
Samson,  Island  of,  Kistvaen  in,  448 
Sandwich,  Restoration  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  331 

Islands,  H.M.  the  King  of, 

memoir  of,  522 

Sangraal,  The  Quest  of  the,  239 
Saone-et-Loire,  Large  Find  of  Gold  Coins 
at,  709 

SarawaJc,  cent  piece  from,  482 
Gent.  Mag.  1864,  Vol.  I. 
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Sarsfield,  Thomas  R.,  letffers  preserved 
among  the  family  records  of,  486 
Savaric,  Bishop,  73 

Saxon  Antiquities  at  Kempston,  Beds.,  223 

brooch,  from  Leeds,  339 

silver  ornaments,  collection  of,  477 

Scarth,  Rev.  H.  M.,  On  discoveries  at 
Wroxeter,  338 

Scotland,  Societij  of  Antiquaries  of,  meet- 
ings of,  70,  215,  353,  493,  627,  766 
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ments in,  354 
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in,  495 

•  discovery  of  buried  forest  in,  589 

Scott,  G.  G.,  On  the  Conservation  of 

Ancient  Architectural  Remains,  370 

Lady  John,  On  two  Barrows  at 

Spottiswoode,  493 

•  Sir  F.  Fdivard,  memoir  of,  116 

Scottish  bishops,  seals  of,  216 
Scriptures,  Illuminated  MS.  copy  of  the, 

492 

Sculptured  stones,  plan  for  taking  im- 
pressions of,  351 
Seals  of  Scottish  bishops,  216 
Seddon,  Mr.,  designs  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Nicolas’  Church,  Yarmouth,  345 
Selby,  Lame  Dorothy,  94,  226 
Serel,  Thomas,  On  a Gift  of  Musical  In- 
struments, A.D.  1622,  642 
Seringapatam,  chain-mail  taken  at,  193 
Sermon,  A Reasonable,  Holy,  and  Living 
Sacrifice,  239 

Shakespeare,  Ashborne  portrait  of,  477 

Tercentenary,  646 

ShaJcespeariana,  510 
Sha.rpham,  Thomas,  licence  of  alienation 
to,  744 

Shee,  Sir  Richard,  Cartulary  of,  763 
Sheerness,  coin  of  .Slthelred  II.  found  at, 
112 

Sheffield,  Inundation  at,  513 
Sheriffs  for  1864,  List  of,  373 
Shipley,  Rev.  O.,  Hymns  and  Verses  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  369 
Shipton,  Rev.  Dr.,  memoir  of,  532 
Sidmotdh,  Viscount,  memoir  of,  656 
Sidnacester,  An  Attempt  to  Discover  the 
ancient  See  of,  713 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  238 
Silchester,  collection  of  Roman  coins, 
bronzes,  and  pottery  from,  617 

singular  mask  found  at,  618 

Silver  tankard  formed  of  silver  coins,  216 

watch  of  seventeenth  century,  61 

ring  toith  the  sacred  monogram,  339 

Simpson,  Justin,  On  Coats  of  Arms  at 
Stamford,  776 
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Simpson,  Prof.,  On  Circular  Rock-mark- 
ings at  Craigiehall,  &c.,  630 
Sittinqbourne,  discovery  of  Keltic  remains 
at,  594 

Skene,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  On  tlie  Ogham  In- 
scription on  the  Newton  Stone,  629 
Skipioith,  Sir  T.  memoir  of,  248 
Slater,  Mr.,  designs  for  the  restoration 
of  sevei’al  churches,  621 
Smiles,  S.,  Industrial  Biography,  101 
Smirlce,  Mr.  S.,  On  the  Professional  Life 
of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  62 
Smith,  A.,  Esq.,  On  the  first  Anglo-Irish 
Coinage,  752 

inaugural  address  of, 

69 

J.,  Esq.,  On  the  Antiquity  of  the 

Human  Race,  755 

Mr.  P.,  On  Curious  Sculptures  at 

Lochgilphead,  206 

Smithfield,  restoration  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, 620 

Smijthe,  Mrs.,  Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  369 

Somersetshire  Archceological  andj  Natural 
History  Society,  72 

Churches,  225 

Southampton,  Saxon  pennies  found  at, 
196 

Spain,  Celtic  (or  Druidical)  Remains  in, 
360 

Spalding  Club,  meeting  of,  84 
Spanish  Town,  monumental  inscriptions 
at,  182 

Specuhim  Humance  Salvationis,  facsimile 
of,  21 

Spelman  Correspondence  and  other  Pare 
3ISS.,  The,  505 

Spencer’s  appointment  to  the  Irish  Chan- 
cery Court,  727 
Spernit  Pericula  Yirtus,  2 
Spiers,  Air.  P.  P.,  drawings  of,  197 
Spottiswoode,  harrows  of,  493 
Stamford,  Coats  of  Arms  on  the  Public 
Buildings  of,  776 

Stanhope,  Sir  Alichael,  portrait  of,  336 

•  inscription  on  the 

portrait  of,  606 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  On  the  Circular 
Dweliings  on  Holyhead  Mountain,  340 

•  On  Remains  of 

Ancient  Circular  Habitations  near  Holy- 
head,  475 

description  of  the 

Stone  of  the  Arrows,  613 
Stanley,  Eean,  Sermon  by,  239 
Slepdiens,  O.,  and  Prof.  Worsaae,  180 
Stow-on- the-  Wold,  Discovery  of  a Leaden 
Coffin  near,  365 

Strickland,  Waller,  Esq.,  monument  of,  93 
Slrood,  pilgrim’s  bottle  found  at,  195 
Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  On  the  Excavations  at 
IMaC'howe,  628 


Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  gold 
watch  said  to  have  belonged  to,  766 

■ — original  letter  of,  769 

Stubbs,  W.,  edition  of  Mosheim,  325 

On  the  Lambeth  Degrees, 

633 

Sundridge,  stone  celts  found  at,  743 
Survey  of  the  Catrail,  49 
Sussex  Chant  Book,  369 
Switzerland,  relics  from,  476 
Syon,  Service-book  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of,  616 

Tankard,  parcel-gilt  silver,  given  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Tho,  Hepburn, 
769 

Temple,  Pev.  W.,  On  an  “ Eirde  House,” 
216 

Tenby  Bay,  ancient  artillery  found  at, 
616 

Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  369 
Thackeray,  W.  31.,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  258 
Thackwell  Family,  Pedigree  of  the,  640, 
682 

Thomas,  Edw.,  Esq.,  On  the  Bactrian 
Alphabet,  67 

— On  Ancient  Indian 

Weights,  623 

Thompson,  3Ir.  J.,  On  Ragdale  Hall  and 
its  owners,  208 

Thomson,  3Ir.  Alex.,  On  the  Inscription 
on  the  Newton  Stone,  494 
Thorpe’s,  Mr.,  Diploraatorium  Anglicum 
^Evi  Saxonici,  85,  222 
Thorsbjerg  morass,  antiquities  discovered 
in,  194 

Ticknor,  George,  Esq,,  vote  of  thanks  to, 
336 

Timbs,  J.,  Knowledge  for  the  Time,  102 
Tite,  Mr.  W.,  On  Public  Improvements 
in  Paris,  196 

On  Roman  Remains  at 

Chester,  333 
Titus,  bi’ass  coin  of,  623 

second- brass  coin  of,  751 

Todd,  Dr.,  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland, 
366 

Tomline,  G.,  Esq.,  President  for  the  Con- 
gress of  1864,  195 
Tory  Island,  churches  of,  551 
Tower,  Pev.  E.,  On  the  Parish  of  Earl’s 
Shilton,  627 

Trailbaston,  On  the  Institution  of  Justices 
of,  606 

Treewoofe  manor  house,  40 

doorway  of,  41 

Trelaivny,  H.  P.,  Esq,  On  Campanology, 
577 

Trembath  Cross,  30 
Trevor,  Pev.  G.,  Ancient  Egypt,  102 
Trinket  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the 
Annunciation,  618 

Tutbury  Castle,  ancient  nut-cracker  at, 
61 
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Valence  Cathedral,  altar  discovered  near, 
218 

Valens,  silver  coin  of,  346 
Valentia,  Viscount,  memoir  of,  387 
Vaughan,  R.,  Revolutions  in  English  His- 
tory, 238 

Vaux,  Mr.,  On  Finds  of  Roman  Coins  in 
India,  199 
Venetian  glass,  431 

Victoria  Rarlc,  British  urns  found  in, 
336 

Viollet-le-Duc,  M.,  Gold  Medal  presented 
to,  481,  748 

Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C.,  On  Chichester 
Cathedral,  233 

•  On  the  Pro- 

vostship  of  Wells,  236 

On  Waltham 

Abbey  Lady-chapel,  237 

On  the  Book 

of  Offices,  364 

On  Parents  of 

Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury, 410 

— On  the  Holy 

Ghost  Chapel,  Basingstoke,  502 

•  On  the  British 

Museum  a Hundred  Years  ago,  504 

■  — On  Beans  of 

Peculiars,  779 
Waldo,  Family  of,  2 

Wales,  Prince  andj  Princess  of,  addresses 
of  congratulation  to,  240 
Waller,  Messrs.,  Monumental  Brasses  by, 
316 

Walter  JPuhert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, parents  of,  274,  546 
Waltham  Abbey,  Lady-chapel,  237 
Walworth,  urn  found  at,  606 
WansdyTce,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  opinion  of 
the,  55 

Warden,  William,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  800 
Warre,  Mr.,  description  of  Ben  Knoll, 
82 

Warren,  Earl  of,  deed  of  the  last,  619 
Warwich,  proposed  meeting  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  at,  195 
Watbury  ProoTc  iron-mines,  implements 
discovered  at,  332 

Waterford,  illuminations  of  a charter- 
roll  of  the  Corporation  of,  764 
Watson,  Mr.  T.  H.,  drawings  of,  197 
Way,  Mr.  A.,  On  Incised  Markings  on 
Rocks  in  Argyleshire,  475 
Wedgwood  pottery , 560 
Weld,  Mr.,  of  Lulworth,  memoir  of,  120 
Wells,  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  history  of, 
75 

•  Hospital,  founded  by  Bishop  Bub- 

with,  80 

■  charters  of  the  Corporation  of,  83 

•  temporary  museum  at,  83 

Provostship  of,  236 


Welsh  Genealogical  Queries,  410 
Wentworth,  G.,  Esq.,  On  the  History  of 
Wakefield,  196 

history  of  Heath 

Old  Hall,  478 

Westbourne  Church,  architecture  of,  d50 

monuments  in,  452 

altar-plate  in,  453 

register-book  in,  453 

Rectors  of,  453 

Vicars  of,  454 

West  Eereham  Abbey,  Hubert,  Founder 
of,  410 

West  Indian  Monumental  Inscriptions,  98 
Westlake,  Mr.,  cartoons  by,  345 
Westminster  Play,  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
50 

Abbey,  effigies  in  metal  at, 

687 

— screens  at,  689 

Westmoreland,  bronze  dagger  found  in 
peat  moss  iti,  607 

Westoning,  polished  stone  celt  found  at, 
336 

Westropp,  Mr.  Hodder,  On  the  Irish 
Round  Tower  Question,  493 

j On  a Gem,  607 

Whichcord,  Mr.  John,  On  Hydraulic 
Lifts,  343 

White,  Mr.,  description  of  Newland 
Church,  61 

Whitland  Abbey,  embossed  tile  from,  340 
Wickloiv,  The  Seven  Churches  in,  548 
Wightman,  Sir  William,  memoir  of,  250 
Winchester,  a leaden  figure  of  our  Lord  as 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  332 

— _ Roman  lead  coffin  discovered 

at,  334 

discovery  of  human  remains 

at,  617 

College,  series  of  bosses  from, 

61 

TVindsor  Castle,  discovery  of  an  unknown 
portrait  at,  53 

Winnard' s Chapel  and  Almshouses,  plan 
of,  202 

Winston,  Mr.,  drawings  of,  340 

■ Mr.  C.,  On  painted  glass  in 

Nettlested  Church,  474 
Withycombe  Raleigh,  new  church  at,  201 
Wood,  Antony  a.  Correspondence  of,  740 
Woodruffe,  Samuel,  letters  of,  274 
Woods,  Joseph,  Esq.,  death  of,  343 

memoir  of,  393 

Woodyates  Inn,  Dorset,  highly  orna- 
mented sword  found  at,  191 
Wookey  Church,  architecture  of,  82 

Hole,  description  of,  81 

• Rectory,  remarkable  building  of, 

82 

Woolwich,  tilting-helm  from  the  Museum 
at,  338 

Worcestershire  Visitations,  97 
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WorTcard,  Job  J.  B.,  On  Lambeth  De- 
gree?, 504 

Worle  mu,  skeletons  discovered  at,  82 
Worsaae,  Prof.,  and  his  Eeviewer,  180 
WidgM,  Thomas,  On  the  Xewton  Stone, 
638 

Wroxeter,  discoveries  at,  338 
Wyatt,  J.,  On  Saxon  Antiquities  at  Kemp- 
ston,  Beds.,  223 

Wycomh,  Roman  villa  discovered  at,  54, 
86,  195 


Wylie,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  On  Sepulchral 
Usages  of  Early  Christian  Times,  608 
Wymondham  Church,  proposed  restoration 
of,  349 

Yaricill  Church,  arrow  found  in,  618 
YorTc,  inventory  of  a chapman  at,  478 
Yorkshire  Monumental  Inscriptions,  93 

— Philosophical  Society,  meetings 

of,  216,  356,  631 
Zurich,  crypt  at,  473 
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Abbey,  Maj.  403 
Abbott,  A.  D.  651  ; 
G.  398;  Mrs.  K. 

E.  648 

Abercromby,  Dow. 
Lady,  265 

Aberdeen,  G.  Earl 
of,  673 

Abinger,  W.  F.  Lord, 
245 

Abraham,  R.  J.  521 
Acheson,  Lt.-Col.G. 

B.  675 

Ackloin,  G.  M.  811 
Acton,  Mrs.  J.  244 
Adair,  A.  S.  246  ; 
R.  B. 265 

Adam,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
649 

Adams,  C.  L.  654  ; 

L.  D.  520 
Adclerley,  A.  269 
Addington,  Hon.  W. 
W.  647 

Adeane,  L.  A.  652 
Agnew,  Maj.  C.  245 
Ahlers,  R.  374 
Ahinuty,  Gen.  J. 

269,  675 
Aikin,  L.  403 
Ainger,  Mrs.  377  ; 
T.  127 

Airey,  M.  E.  674 
Aitken,  Mrs.  375 
Akers,  D.  131  ; J. 

R.  805;  Mrs.  516 
Alder,  M.  A.  270 
Aldkinson,  C.  189 
Aldred,  M.  189 
Aldridge,  Mrs.  650  ; 
R.  B. 262 


Alexander,E.  S.670; 

G.  I.  809  ; Mrs. 

F.  J.  241;  Mrs. 
W.  S.  647  ; W. 

H.  269 

Alington,  H.  674; 
J.  128 

Alison,  E.  265  ; Mrs. 
A.  377 

Allen,  C.  G.  520; 
F.  E.  245  ; G.  H. 
793;  Mrs.  E.  E. 
106  ; Rear-Adm. 
534;  S.  A.  131 
Allsopp,  Mrs.  H. 
517 

Alston,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
106 

Amcotts,  W.  C.  793 
Ames,  H.  iM.  373 
Amesbury,  A.E.378 
Amiel,  W.  E.  675 
Amory,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
618 

Anderson,  A.  103; 

C.  E.  520;  C.  M. 
108;  D.  599;  De 
L.  R.  247  ; Dr. 
668  ; M.  678  ; M. 
H.  794;  Mrs.  E. 
A.  650  ; Mrs.  J. 
789;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
106;  S.  809  ; Sir 
J.  813 

Andrew,  S.  652 
Andrewes,  E.  379  ; 

Mrs.  C.  G.  106 
Andrews,  G.  533  ; 
Mrs.  W.  R.  518; 
P.  403 

Ansdell,  M.  521 


Anson,  Maj.  Hon.  A. 
109 

Anstruther,  Lady, 
518  ; R.  D.  795  j 
Sir  R.  789 
Anton,  J.  266 
Antrobus,  Mrs.  G. 
518 

Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  647 
Archdall,  E.  813  ; 

L.  H.  246 
Archdeckne,  A.  187 
Arden,  C.  380 
Arkell,  Mrs.  J.  376 
Arkwright,  H on.Mrs. 

G.  242;  J.  533, 
669,803  ; Mrs.  G. 
649 

Armagh,  Archb.  of, 
374 

Armes,  P.  247 
Armitage,  J.  128 
Armstrong,  E,  401  ; 

Mrs.  J.  W.  517 
Arnold,  C.  T.  379; 
J.  652 

Arnott,  A.  J.  244; 
C.  541  ; Mrs.  A. 
P.  244 ; Mrs.  S. 
518 

Arnould,  A.  H.  654 
Arthur,  C.  R.  107 
Asensi,  Don  M.  R. 
de,  241 

Ashburnham,  Lady, 
105 

Ashburton,  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  B.  B.  Baron, 
673 

Ashby,  J.  E.  264 
Ashdown,  S.  541 


Ashley,  E.  793 
Askwith,  Mrs.  IV. 

H.  650 

Asplin,  C.  811 
Assam,  W.  189 
Astell,  Col.  R.  IV. 
814 

Astley,  Hon.  Mrs. 

D.  519  ; Mrs.  212 
Atcherley,  D.  F.  373 
Atherlev,  Mrs.  A.  G. 

648 

Athole,  G.  Duke  of, 
269 

Athorpe,  M.  264,  400 
Athy,  B.  M.  404 
Atkinson,  E.  J.  379  ; 
H.533;  H.T.375; 
Mrs.  G.  B.  649; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  243 
Atlay,  Mrs.  376 
Attenborough,  \V.  F. 
380 

Atthill,  L.  534 
Attwood,  1’.  A.  678 
Audain,  Hon.  J.  813 
Austen,  Lt.- Col.  399; 

Lt.-Col.  C.W.515 
Austin,  E.  812;  F. 
795  ; H.  Vr.  646; 
J.  G.  374 

Avendano,DonF.  de, 
241 ; DonJ.de,  515 
Avery,  M.  A.  795 
Aylmer,  J.  H.  373 
Aysfough,  Adm.  J. 
'132 

Aytoun,  E.  541  ; J. 

E. 535  ; W.E.  245 
Baddeley,  H.  C.  S. 

519  ; M.  S.  813 
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Badham,  Mrs.  F.  519 
Baesjon,  J.  A.  788 
Bagot,  Lady,  789  ; 

Mrs,  H.  105 
Bagsliawe,  Mrs.  S. 

L.  241 

Bailey,  E.  265 ; J. 
535  ; O,  536  ; Sir 
J.  R.  373 

Baillie,  E.  401;  Mrs. 
J.  789 

Baily,  M.  129 
Bainton,  E.  405 
Baird,  W.  541 
Baker,  E.  267,  520; 

M.  I.  269 ; M.  J. 
793  ; Mrs.  241  ; 
Mrs.  F.  W.  518  ; 
Mrs.  T.  H.  518; 
T.  793;  W.C.654 

Baldry,  I.  129 
Baldwin,  W.  183 
Balfour,  A.  792  ; R. 
521 

Ball,Maj.W.  H.673 
Ballantine,  W.  241 
Ballantyne,  J. 11.406 
Bamfield,  J.  H.  247 
Baner,  A.  104 
Bankes,  Hon.  Mrs, 

N.  242  ; Lady  C. 
517,  537 

Banks,  G.  W.  794 
Bannister,Maj.-Gen. 
J.  186;  Mrs.  G. 
106 

Barber,  A.  E.  107 
Barbor,  E.  A.  521 
Bardsley,  J.  W.  793 
Baring,  A.  H.  245  ; 
M.  792 

Barker,  M.  A.  521 
Barklie,  J.  K.  381 
Barlow,  M.  263  ; 

Mrs.  C.  H.  649 
Barnard,  F.  129;  T. 
134 

Barnardiston,Comm. 
T.380;  F.M.652; 
Lady  F.  648 
Barne,  E.  269 
Barnes,  E.  R.  B. 
519;  Mrs.  791; 
Mrs.  B.  C.  519; 
Mrs.  G.  647 
Barnet,  C.  F.  795 
Barnett,  Mrs.  241 
Barnston,  Mrs.  243 
Barnwell,  M.  A.  401 
Barr,  M.  McC.  673 
Barrett,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
105;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
647 

Barrington,  C.  378  ; 
lion.  P.  373 


Barritt,  S.  595 
Barron,  Capt.  269, 
788 

Barrow,  G.  S.  653 
Barry,  M.  R.  515 
Barstow,  Lt.  - Col. 
108 

Bartborpe,  R.  795'’ 
Bartley,  G.  C.T.246 
Barton,  J.  1 07  ; Lt.- 
Col.  A.  401  ; M. 

L.  247;  Mrs.  J. 
Y.  516;  R.  650 

Baskerville,  M.  A. 

109 

Baskerville- My  nors, 
Mrs.  E.  517 
Baskett,  R.  803 
Bastard,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
649 

Bateman,  J,  129 
Bateson,  Sir  T.  647 
Bath,  Marchioness 
of,  376 

Bathurst,  C.  379  ; 
Lady  C.269;  Mrs, 
H.  377 

Batley,  W.  521 
Battersby,  E.  538' 
Battiscombe,  H.  L. 

381;  W.  E.S.  379 
Batty,  Mrs.  E.  106 
Baylee,  M.269  ; Mrs. 
J.  T.  650 

Bayliff,  Mrs,  R.  L. 
648 

Bayliss,  E.  A.  245 
Bayly,  Mrs.  649  ; 
Mrs.  789 

Baynes,  E.  D.  129 
Bays,  P.  P,  535 
Beach,  E.  G.J.  380; 
Hon.  4'.  602;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  791;  Sir 

M.  H.  245 
Beadon,  W.  537 
Beale,  Mrs.  T.  648 
Beamish,  E.262;  H. 

H,  652;  Mrs.  E. 
S.  104 

Beardmore,  M.  A. 

110 

Beauchamp,  Hon. 

Lady  P.  244 
Beaumont,  Lady  M. 
649;  Lady,  790; 
Mrs.  G.  W.  517 
Becher,  F.  A.  M. 
378;  J.  T.  804; 
Lady  E.  244 
Beckett,  E.  674;  G. 
A.  a,  108 

Beckford,  Col.  P,  181 
Beckwith,  J.  M.  269 
Eeddall,  E.  653 


Beddek,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
375 

Beddome,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  375 

Bedford,  J.  380 
Beech,  J.  373 
Beed,  E.  805 
Beetliam,  J.  T.  533 
Begrez,  Signor,  134 
Behnes,  W.  268 
Belfield,  Mrs.  E.  517 
Belgrave,  S.  E,  811 
Bel  haven,  Rt.  Hon, 
R.  M.  Lord,  789 
Bell,  A.  R.  806;  G. 
A.  D.  805  ; Mrs. 
C.  D.  105;  Mrs. 
E.  S.  242;  Mrs. 

R.  790  ; W.  J. 
109 

Bellasis,  M.  J.  652 
Bellman,  L.  S,  539 
Belmore,  C’tess  of, 
648 

Benbow,  Adm.  J.  45 
Bendyshe,  C.  380 
Benigna,  Sister  M. 
A.  265 

Benn,  R.  132 
Bennett,  E.  402;  G. 
600 

Benning,  H.  270 
Benson,  Mrs.  H.  789 
Bent,  E.  W.  403 
Bentley,  F.  S.  109; 
M.  404 

Benyon,  Mrs. R.  105 ; 

S.  Y. 814 

Beresford,  Mrs.  D. 
W.  P.  647 

Bernard,  M.  188  ; S. 
184 

Berthon,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
789 

Best,  M.  G.  654 
Bethell,  Hon.  Mrs. 

S.  376 

Bethune,  Mrs.  M.  D. 
134 

Betts,  Mrs,  241 ; Mrs. 

C.  G.  D.  104 
Bevan,  E.  A.  381 ; 

T.  261 

Bevis,  G.  G.  814 
Bichot,  Gen,  131 
Biddle,  Lt.-Col.268; 
Mrs.  789  ; Mrs. 
W.  A.  790 
Biddulph,  R.  539 
Bidgood,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
516 

Bidwell,  Lady  S.  519 
Billamore,  Mrs.  G. 
R.  518 

Billinge,Miss  M.263 
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Bingham,  Col.  C. 
677;  W.  de  L.  B. 
541 

Birch,  A,  375;  C. 
379  ; G.  R.  533  ; 
J.  E.  O.  381  ; J. 
W.  N.  402 
Bird,  L.  H,  521 
Birley,  Mrs.  A.  106 
Birmingham, C.  795  ; 
G,  189 

Biron,  Mrs.  R.  377 
Birt,  T.  G.  245 
Biscoe,  C.  M.  520 
Bisliop,  C.  E.  378 ; 
L.  808 

Bissett,  C.  405 
Bittleston,  Lady,  516 
Blachford,  M,  S.  671 
Black,  A.  403;  B. 
654 

Blackall,  Mrs.  T.  O. 
377 

Blackburn,  E.  134, 
805 

Blacker,F.M.  A.134 
Blackett,  E.  R.  793; 
L.  109 

Blackmore,  F.  186 
Blackwood,  P.  241 
Blagrave,  A.  D.  379 ; 

Mrs.  E.  376 
Blair,  J.  188 
Blaire,  N.  188 
Blake,  D.  678 ; Hon. 
W.  182;  Mrs.  T. 
W.  J.  105;  Mrs. 
. V.  791;  Mrs.  W. 
789 

Blaker,  J.  678 
Blakiston,  Mrs.  P. 
107 

Blanc,  C.  G.  104 
Blandford,  G.  F.  652 
Blennerhassett,  G. 
793 

Blezard,  J.  398 
Blomfield,  Mrs.  F. 
G.  376 

Blood,  T.  402 
Bloomfield,  Mrs.  G. 
C.  243 

Blosse,  Lady  H.  L. 

516;  W.  C.L.  263 
Blow,  A.  267 
Blucke,  iMrs.  W.  S. 
648 

Blunt,  A.  H.  110 ; 
C.  540;  Mrs.  J. 
St.  J.  518;  W.  S. 
241 

Blyth,  E.  K.  378 
Board,  J.  379 
Boileau,  M.  G.  520  ; 
Mrs.  T.  T.  789 
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Boisragon,  Mrs.  E. 
G.  674 

Bolton,  R.  G.  792 
Bond,  Mrs.  G.  376; 
Mrs.  W.  377;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  106 
Bone,  L.  A.  245 
Bones,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
516 

Bonham,  F.  675 
Bonham  - Carter,  J. 
792 

Boone,  P.  401 
Booth,  Mrs.  242;  T. 

651 ; T.  C.  79 1 
Boothby,  Lady,  106 
Boott,  Dr.  F.  400 ; 

F.  264 

Booty,  E.  404 
Borradaile,  M.  521 
Borrett,  Mrs.  G.  K. 
519 

Boston,  Lady,  518 
Bosvile,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
648 

Boswell,  L.  651 
Boulton,  F.  E.  C. 
270;  J.  263;  W. 
R.  247 

Bound,  W.  793 
Bourchier,  Mrs.  G. 
650 

Bourden,  Col.  J. 
188 

Bourke,  Hon.  Mrs. 

G.  W.  107  ; P.  J. 
788 

Bourne,  M.  809 
Bouverie,  Rt.  Hon. 
E.  P.  374 

Bovill,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
377 

Bowden,  Mrs.  518 
Bowen,  J.  535 
Bower,  M.  E.  109; 
Mrs.  H.  376;  Mrs. 
R.  H.  377 

Bowers,  Mrs.  C.D’O. 
519 

Bowles,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
790 

Bowley,.T.W.  L.  110 
Bowyer,  C.  812 
Boyd,  Dow.  Lady, 
810;  F.  B.  653; 
M.  t.  652;  Vi- 
countess,  107,  265 
Boys,  H.  F.  404 ; 

M.  11.  133 
Boyse,  R.  533 
Brabazon,  Maj.  809 
P>rackenbury,  J.  668 
Bradsliaw,  A.  F.  792 
Braine,  Mrs.  O.  W. 
518 


Braithwaite,  M.  C. 
E.  L. 652 

Brakenbury,  G.  5 1 5 ; 

J.  M.  807 
Bramly,  H.  J.  108 
Bramston,  E.  A.793 ; 

Lt.-Col.  653 
Brand,  Capt.  H.  R. 
379 

Brandreth,  F.  H.  B. 
270;  H.  677 ; Mrs. 
105 

Branfill,  A.  J.  379  ; 
Mrs.  791 

Brenan,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
A.  648 

Brereton,  A.  M.  J. 
654 

Brett,  A.  C.  378; 

M.  268  ; M.  C.  805 
Brewster,  Mr.  T.  186 
Brice,  S.  401 
Bridge,  J.  134 
Briggs,  A.  M.  378; 

E.  A.652;  M.  794 
Bright,  J.  260 ; Lady, 
242 

Brinckman,  A.  654; 

Lady,  402 
Brisco,  E.  381 
Briscoe,  G.  373,  515  ; 

H.  W.  247 
Brise,  Mrs.  R.  519 
Bristowe,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
519 

Broade,  Mrs.  S.  649 
Broadwood,  J.  398 
. Brocklebank,  T.  373, 
668 

Brockman,  A.  van  S. 

H.  810;  G.  807; 

K.  A. 654 
Brodbelt,  F.  R.  187 
Brodrick,  Hon.  Mrs. 

376 

Brogden,  J.  399 
Bromley,  Mrs.  N.  W. 
376 

Brooke,  A.  108;  Mrs. 
R.  W.  517  ; S.  E. 
109 

Brooker,  Comm.  E. 
W.  247;  E.  H. 
521 

Brooks,  J.  M.  269  ; 
Mrs.T.W.D.649; 
W.  261 

Brougham,  A.E.  108 
Broughton,  Ladv, 
265 

Brouncker,  H.  F.  792 
Brown,  C.  133;  Capt. 
W.  H.  C.  811; 
Col.  H.  539; 
Comm.  J.  809 ; 


M.  A.  599;  Mrs. 
D.  P.  649;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  243;  Mrs. 
W.  517;  Sir  W. 
539;  Very  Rev. 
D. 534;  W.  A.805 
Browne,  Hon.  F.  L. 
267;  J.  D.  399; 
Lady  J.  809;  Lord 
R.  H.  378;  Maj. 
520;  Maj.  G.F.S. 
812;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
243;  Mrs.  J.  F. 
516;  N.  F.  247; 

R.  813 

Brownrigg,  B.  0.806 
Bruce,  Adm.  Sir  H. 
W.  134;  Mrs.  R. 
375;  Rt.  Hon.  H. 
A.  788,  789;  S, 
H.  378 

Brunei,  I.  379 
Brush,  Mrs.  J.  R. 

376 

Bryan,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
518 

Bryant,  Mrs.  F.  J. 

648  ; Mrs.  J.  244 
Buchanan,  D.  W.  R. 
109;  R.  534;  W. 
263,  270;  W.  B. 
M.  247 
Buck,  J.  804 
Bucke,  Mrs.  B.  W. 

377 

Buckeridge,  G.  128 
Buckle,  L.deC. 400; 

S.  M.  107 

Buddicom,  W.  B.373 
Budgen,  F.  L.  244 
Bull,  Mrs.  F.  517  ; 

Mrs.'H.  D.E.378 
Bullar,  J.  813 
Bullock,  C.  541 ; C. 

L.  536;  D.  536; 
L.  E.  403 
Burch,  C.  E.  646 
Burd,  F.  795 
Burer,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
675 

Burges,  C.  E.  A. 

130;  G.  268 
Burgess,  K.  653 
Burn,  Mrs.  J.  647; 

Mrs.  T.  H.  516 
Burnaby,  E.  373 
Burne,  Mrs.  N.  517 
Burnett,  Capt.  814; 

Sir  J.  H.  240,  515 
Burns,  H.  M.  678 
Burra,  H.  520 
Burrow,  Mrs.  R.  791 
Burrows,  M.  L.  654 
Burton,  Capt.  R.  B. 
541;  C.  J.  264; 


C. S.  651;  1.794; 

L.  814;  Mrs.  791 ; 
Mrs.  R.  375 

Bury,  Hon.  J.  J.  270 
Busk,  Maj.  A.  L.  653 
Butler,  A.  S.  380  ; 
E.  794;  Hon.  St. 
J.  109  ; R.  F.  542 
Butt,  J.  H.  378 
Buxton,  B.  S.  R. 

654;  C.  374 
Byde,  E.  269 
ByndlosSjCol.R.  183 
Byrde,  H.  C.  373 
Cadell,  Capt.  A.  520 
Calame,  M.  675 
Calder,  J.  T.  401 
Caley,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
517 

Callander,  J.  N.  805 
Calverley,  Mrs.  S. 
649 

Cameron,  Maj. -Gen. 

D.  A.  375;  Mrs. 
376 

Camm,  .1.  B.  M.  380 
Campbell,  A.  C.  808; 
Col.  J.604;  J.  D. 
813;  G.  E.  Lady, 
263;  H.  F.  263; 
Hon.  J.  603;  J. 
600  ; L.  A.  540; 

M.  A.  132;  Miss 
A.  266;  Mrs.  518; 
Mrs.  C.  789  ; Mrs. 

C.  H.  105;  Mrs. 

D. J.  P.516;  Mrs. 

G.  519;  Mrs.  H. 
647  ; Mrs.  J.  650; 
Mrs.W.  P.  A.516; 

S.  108;  Sir  J.  263 
Campbell  - Colqu- 

houn,  J.  E.  381 
Camplin,  S.  673 
Cane,  A.  B.  520, 
813 

Canning,  G.  T.  108 
Cannon,  Mrs.  789 
Canterbury,  Archb. 
of,  374 

Capper,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
104 

Cardwell,  Rt.  Hon. 

E.  646,  647 
Carew,  Mrs.  C.  W. 

243  ; N.  G.  380 
Carey,  A.  404  ; Col. 

T.  186;  Mrs.  A. 

H.  376;  Mrs.  F. 
106;  P.  S.  104; 
T.  P.  244 

Carleton,  Hon.  Mrs. 
537 

Carlon,  C.  405;  Mrs. 
C.  B.  376 
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Carlyon,  C.  W.  794  ; 
Dr.  C.  540;  H. 
379 

Carmarthen,  Mar- 
chioness of,  518 
Carmichael,  Barre 

G.  535  ; Mrs,  516; 
Mrs.  C.  P.  375 

Came,  J.  247  ; Airs. 
N.  242 

Carnegie,  J.  398 ; 

Mrs.  F.  516 
Carnegy,  G.  E.  H. 
519 

Carnsew,  H.  521  ; 

A'Irs.  T.  244 
Carpenter,  Al.  C.653 
Carr,  Capt.  J.  S.539  ; 

H.  T.  794;  J.  H. 
652 

Carrick,  C.  AI.B.538 
Carrington,  F.  G.  535 
Carrol,  M.  809 
Carruthers,  Lt.-Col. 

R.  536 

Carson,  E.  A.  380 
Carter,  J.  R.  539 ; 

K.  521;  M.A.  245 
Carteret,  M.  J.  S.  de, 
791 

Cartmell,  F.  E.  538  ; 
Mrs.  517 

Cary-Elwes,  H.  C. 
810 

Cassels,  Mrs.  A.  376 
Cassidy,  J.  V.  378; 

AI.  H.  520 
Caster,  C.  187 
Castlehow,  W.  379 
Caton,  R.  B.  533 
Cator,  F.  FI.  109; 

Mrs.  A.  519 
Cattley,  H.  652  ; L. 
S.  808;  Maj.  H. 
C.  107 

Caulfield,  H.  108 
Caunter,  E.  M.  J. 
652 

Cauiley,  W.  O.  536 
Cave,  S.  H.  399 
Cave  - Brown  - Cave, 
F.  E.  794 

Cavell,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
647 

Cavendish,  Hon.  A. 
109  ; Hon.  W.  G. 
241 

Cayley,  R.  794 
Caze,  A.  M.  La,  520 
Cazenove,  H.  E.  246 
Chaffer,  R.  669 
Chalcraft,  C.  E.  379 
Chaldecott,  AI.  E. 
535  ; Mrs.  AT.  A. 
516 


Chalmers,  E.  R.  674 
Chamberlain,  E.  A. 
F.  519 

Chambers,  Airs.  518; 

W.  E.  793 
Champion,  J.  541 
Chandler,  Mrs.  243 
Chantrell,  C.  C.  795 
Chaplin,  E.  795  ; F. 

264  ; Mrs.  E.  AL 
105 

Chapman,  C.  E.  65 1 ; 
E.  A.  W.  244 ; G. 
653;  H.  H.  262; 
M.  G.  653;  Mrs. 
AV.  H.  243;  R. 
268 

Charleraont,  Earl  of, 

265 

Charlesworth,  J.  803 
Charlton,  E.  652 
Charman,  J.  AI.  794 
Charrington,  J.404; 

Airs.  N.  G.  242 
Charteris,  A.  H.  108 
Chataway,  Airs.  J. 
649 

Chatto,  W.  A.  538 
Cliauney,  C.  A.  W. 
794 

Chawner,  L.  G.  652 
Cheales,  Airs.  W.  B. 
790 

Cheape,  E.  D.  246 
Cheese,  Airs.  E.  377 
Cherry,  Capt.  C.  N. 
805 

Chettle,  AV.  AI.  398 
Chetwood,  E.  129 
Chichester,  Bp.  of, 
H.  E.,  dan.  of, 
651;  F.  H.  673 
Child,  Mrs.  G.  AA^ 
1 05  ; Mrs.  S.  1 05 
Childermas,  Air.  J. 
187 

Childers,  H.  C.  E. 
646,  789 ; M.  A. 
130;  Airs.  E.  AV. 
241 

Chiosso,  Capt.  J.  542 
Chisholm,  AI.  J.  T. 
521 

Chittenden,  Airs.  T. 
K.  519 

Cholmeley,  Dow. 
Ladv,  404  ; Mrs. 

T.  C.  517 

Chrestien,  M.  T.  789 
Christian,  Airs.  F.W. 

790  ; W.  B.  246 
Christie,  Airs.  J.  J. 
105  ; Airs.  W.  L. 
243 

Chrystie,  J.  A.  406 


Churchill,  Mrs.  E. 

B.  C.  648 
Clagett,  Maj.  654 
Clare,  Farl  of,  268 
Clarendon,  Rt.  Hon. 
G.  W.  F.,  Earl  of, 

646 

Clark,  G.  C.  2*63; 
J.  R.  403  ; L.  A. 
539;  Airs.  F.  J. 
L.  377 

Clarke,  A.  110;  C. 
AL  378;  E.  AI. 
108;  G.  268;  J. 

S. 673;  AI.  C.808; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  242; 
Mrs.  J.  649  ; Mrs. 

T.  G.  648  ; Sir  S. 
602;  T.  668 

Clarkson,  Aliss  AI. 
269;  Airs.  J.  AV. 

647 

Claudet,  F.  G.  107 
Claughton,  A.  AI.  109 
Clay,  C.  H.  108;  E. 
792 

Clayton,  E.  653  ; L. 
379 

Clements,  A.  188 
Cleinentson,  E.  AI. 
542 

Clephane,  H.  813 
Clerk,  Alaj.  E.  793  ; 

Sir  G.  R.  104 
Clerke,  Alaj.  R.  AV. 
675 

Clerk-Kennedy,  Lt.- 
Gen.  Sir  A.  K. 
403 

Cleveland,  Duke  and 
Alarquis  of,  270; 
Mrs.  647 

Close,  H.  268;  AI. 

811  ; AI.  C.  647 
Clough,  E.  381 ; G. 
Al.  677 

Clowes,  Adm.  675  ; 
S.AV.  109 

Clutterbuck,  F.  M. 

521;  AL  A.  129 
Coates,  J.  AV.  108  ; 

Mrs.  AI.  649 
Cobbold,  E.  St.  G. 
246 

Cochrane,  C.  L.  380 ; 

J.  652;  R.  I.  534 
Cockell,  Col.AV.  381 
Cockerell,  F.  R.  244; 

Airs.  J.  376 
Coffin,  Al.  535  ; Airs. 
F.  400 

Coke,  Lady  J.  793 
Coker,  J.  127 
Cokeram,  AI.  J.  T. 
245 


Colbeck,  Col.  J.  188 
Colby,  Mrs.  E.R.  375 
Coldham,  M.  E.  521 
Coldridge,  C.  521 
Cole,  E.  AI.  654  ; M. 
C.  246 

Colepeper,  Mrs.  F. 
185 

Coleridge,  Airs.  A. 
519;  Alaj.AV.  267; 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T. 

374 

Collett,  M.  C.  405 
Collier,  R.  P.  103 
Collins, E.  795 ; Mrs. 

648  ; Mrs.  W.  106 
Collis,  G.  520  ; J. 
263 

Collison,  J.  134 
Collyer,  A.  183 
Collyns,  S.  264 
Colomer,  Don  A.  P. 

375 

Colpoys,  E.  S.  134 
Colt,  F.  S.  A^  109 
Colville,  F.  671 
Combe,  Capt.  B.  1 33  ; 

B.  267;  C.V.  379 
Comber,  F.  J.  246 
Combs,  S.  E.  245 
Compton,  Mrs.  S.  J. 

375 

Conighi,  Air.  A.  341 
Conington,  F.  T.  130 
Connell,  A.  129  ; J. 

794;  Airs.  789 
Connolly,  J.  247 
Conor,  J.  H.  539 
Conroy,  Lady,  678 
Constable,  Mrs.  C. 
B.  791 

Constable,  Sir  AV.  94 
Conybeare,  Airs.  810 
Conyngham,  AV.  515 
Cooch,  Airs.  C.  377 
Coode,  Airs.  J.  648 
Cook,  L.  G.  109 
Cooke,  J.  539 ; AI. 
403;  Airs.  AV.  648; 
T.  P.  676 

Cookworthy,  AV.  S. 
244 

Cooper,  B.  C.  400; 
E.  674;  J.  189; 
J.  C.  247;  J.  AI. 
262;  Airs.  H.  F. 
791;  Airs.  T.  S. 
244  ; Airs.  AV.  R. 
A.  648  ; Sir  A.  P. 
373 

Coote,  Airs.  R.  517 
Coppin,  L.  H.  247 
Corbett,  A. 804;  Airs. 
A.  P.  AI.  241; 
Airs.  J.  790 
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Corlette,  S.  I.  262 
Cormack,  J.  6^  6 
Cornewall,  C.  A.  542 
Corpe,  E.  A.  794 
Corry,  Lady  E.  M. 

L.  810. 

Cory,  J.  804;  M. 
264  i Rear-Adin. 
N.  405 

Cosens,  E.  H.  F. 
653 

Cotes,  V.  A.  520 
Cotter,  Sir  J.  L. 
794 

Cotton,  A.  654;  Dr. 
T.  A.  539;  Mrs. 
B.  243 

Couchinan,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  104 

Coulcher,  G.  260 
Coul^on,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
649 

Courtald,  G.  380 
CoLirtauld,  S.  B.  652 
Cousins,  G.  795 
Cowcher,  E.  403 
Cowie,  J.  107 
Cox,  C.  E.  674;  M. 
H.  794;  Mrs.  T. 
649;  T.  A.  P.  379 
Coxon,  Mrs.  W.  789 
Coyney,  W.  M.  108 
Coyte,  M.  A.  654 
Cozens,  M.  J.  794 
Craig,  G.S.  793;  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  G. 
103 

Cranwortli,  Rt.  Hon. 

R.  M.  Baron,  374 
Craven,  G.  C.  C.  373 
Crawford,  A.  539 
Crawford,  E.  793 
Crawshay,  A.  809 
Crayke,  Mrs.  W.  I. 

649 

Creagh,  E.  A.  110 
Cree,  A.  813 
Creigliton,  C.  A.  374 
Crichley,  T.  398 
Cridland,  H.  795 
C ri  sp  i n , Capt.  W . 246 ; 

Gen.  814 
Crocker,  S.  131 
Croke,  Comm.  L.  M. 
535 

Croker,  E.  673 
Crompton,  Mrs.  104 
Crooke,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
243 

Cross,  Lady,  811 
Crosse,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
G.  212;  Mrs.  J. 
G.  650 

Crowtlicr,  A.  402  ; 

S.  B.  379 


Crozier,  F.  W.  521  ; 

M.  110;  Mrs.  J. 

A.  106 

Crum- Ewing,  Mrs. 
H.  E. 105 

Crutchley,  Brev.- 
Col.  646 

Cruttwell,  H.  E.534 
Cubison,  R.  M.  538 
Cumberbatch,  R.  W. 
788 

Cumberland,  Mrs.  G. 

B.  105 

Cumniing,M.W.  109 
CunlifFe,  Mrs.  790; 
Mrs.  R.  519  ; R. 
814 

Cunningham,  H.  48  ; 

Hon.  J.  599 
Cunninghame,J.268; 

L.  F.  536 
Cunstable,  M.  93 
Cunyngbam,  D.  651 
Cunynghame,  A.  M. 
793 

Cuppage,  A.  C.  247  ; 

Mrs.  G.  W.  519 
Cure,  Mrs.  L.  C.  105 
Cureton,  Mrs.  517; 

Mrs.  E.  650 
Curling,  H.  405 
Currey,  J.  E.  246  ; 

Mrs.  E.  C.  376 
Currie,  P.  W.  104 
Curteis,  F.  520;  Mrs. 

H.  M.  789 
Curtis,  Adm.  Sir  L. 
241  ; Dr.  J.  W. 
810;  Mrs.  R.  105 
Curzon,  Hon.  Mrs. 
791 

Cust,  M.  A.  534 ; 

Mrs.  R.  N.  516 
Custance,  Mrs.  C.W. 

N.  648 

Cuthbert,  H.  F.  247 
Dagg,  C.  H.  542 
Dalby,  F.  266 
Dale,  E.  813 
Dalkeith,  C’tess  of, 
648 

Dallin,  E.  812 
Dalling,  Sir  W.  W. 
406 

Dalrymple,  Hon. 
Mrs.  790 

Dalton,  E.  C.  673  ; 
T.  94 

D’Alion,  Hon.  R. 
C’tess,  404  ; Lt.~ 
Col.  E.  674 
Dalzell,  J.  A.  794 
Dalziel,  Mrs  .1.  377 
Dampier,  S.  R.  788 
Dauby,  W.  673 


Daniel,  G.  R.  246 ; 

R.  399,  533 
Daniell,  Mrs.  C.  647 
Darling,  Mrs.  T.  G. 

376 

Darrah,  S.  C.  381 
Darwall,  J.  E.  267 
Daunt,  Mrs.  J.  C.  C. 
789 

Davidson,  A.  537 ; 
Capt.  J.  P.  262  ; 
E.  108;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  516;  Mrs.  C. 

I.  650  ; Mrs.  E. 

242  ; Mrs.  J.  P.  P. 

243 

Davies,  D.  399  ; E. 
675;  H.  534;  J. 
A.  110  ; M.  519; 
Mrs.  J. 5 17;  Mrs. 

S.  242;  N.  379; 
R.  245,  402;  R. 
E.  E.  652 ; R.  J. 
804 

Davis,  C.  380;  F. 
109;  G.  C.  520; 

J.  F.  266;  Maj. 
W.  245 

Davison,  E.  J.  247 
Davy,  M.  R.  245 
Davys,  M.  S.  795;. 

Rt.  Rev.  G.  669 
Daw,  R.  R.  M.  245 
Dawes,  E.  402  ; Mrs. 
105  ; W.  652  ; W. 
H.  130 

Dawkins,  C.  C.  130 
Dawson,  Mrs.  E.  F. 

649  ; Mrs.  G.  105 
Day,  E.  L.  S.  673; 
M.  A.  540  ; Mrs. 
E.  790;  Mrs.  F. 
650 ; Mrs.  H.  J. 
516;  R.  O.  405 
Dayman,  E.  A.  404 
Dealtry,  M.  R.  521 
Dearsly,  W.  A.  St.  J. 
651 

Dease,  G.  108 
De  Chair,  D.  R.  244 
Decie,  Mrs.  R.  243 
Dendy,  E.  S.  814 
De-la-Motte,  L.  A. 
267 

De  La  Tour,  A.  M. 
129 

De-La-Warr,  E. 

C’tess,  788 
Delpratt,  S.  L.  650 
Dempster,  S.  650 
Denchy,  Mrs.  105 
Dene,  R.  O.  265 
Denham,  C.  H.  378 
Dennis,  Col.  M.  G. 
133  ; G.  104 


Dent,  E.  792 
Denziloe,  L.  J.  651 
Deshon,  Lt.  C.  J.  520 
Des  Voeux,  Capt.  A. 
519 

Deverill,  P.  J.  129 
Dew,  Mrs.  F.  N. 

648  ; Mrs.  H.  243 
D’Eye,  A.  F.  R.  129 
Dickens,  Lt.  W.  L. 
400 

Dickson,  A.  I.  107  ; 
Maj.  J.  H.  128; 
Mrs.  G.  D.  W. 
649;  Mrs.  W.  106 
Digby,  C.  W.  373; 
Hon.  L.  C.  245  ; 
M.  A.  L.  265 
Dillon,  Maj.  R.  402 
Disney,  E.  373 ; Mrs. 

E.  J.  648 
Ditcher,  J.  246 
Dixie,  Lady,  402 
Dixon,  A. 542;  Adm. 
M.  H.  539  ; C. 
795;  F.  B.  676; 
G.398;  G.H.381; 
J.  S.  814;  S.  I. 
539  ; W.  C.  400 
Dobbie,  Capt.  245 
Dobree,  B.  131;  Mrs. 

J.  H.  517 
Doca,  F.  M.  813 
Dodgson,  Mrs.  647 
Dodwell,  G.  244 
Doherty,  M.  807 
Dolman,  A.  128  ; F. 
E.  519 

Dolphin,  M.  268 
Domvile,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
243;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
518 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  T. 
242 

Donelan,  Lt.-Col.  A. 
130 

Donne,  B.  261  ; W. 
M.  109 

Donnithorne,  H.  M. 
521 

Doran,  L.  M.  652 
Dormer,  Hon.  Mrs. 
J.  517;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
647 

Dotesio,  C.  264 
Dougal,  Lt.T.  B.262 
Douglas,  A.  E.  674  ; 
C.  E.  I.  264;  Gen. 
W.  405;  LadyW. 
809 

Douglass,  J.  S.  520 
Dowell,  Mrs.  375 
Dowies,  R.  187 
Dowling,  B.  B.  110  ; 
T.  E.  792 
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Downes,  J.  814< 
Dowse,  H.  J.  247 
D’Oyly,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
376 

Drage,  B.  J.  247 
Drake,  B.  A.  810; 

Mrs,  F.  C.  518 
Dredman,  M.  A.  B. 

245 

Drevor,  W.  S,  520 
Druce,  C.  381 
Drummond,  Mrs.  E. 
375  ; Mrs.  R.  790 ; 
Rear- A dm.  Hon. 

J.  R.  646 
Duberley,  J.  540 
Dublin,  Arcbbp.  of, 
374 

Du  Boulay,  E.  M. 

246 

Ducat,  C.  678 
Ducke,  E.  48 
Dudgeon,  Capt.  J.  J. 

381  ; E.  A.  133 
Duff,  Mrs.  105 
Dugmore,  F.  W.  J. 
652 

Duke,  Lady,  518 ; 
Mrs.  E.  647;  Mrs. 

F.  517  ; Mrs.  W. 
106 

Dunbar,  A.  S.  245 
Duncombe,  Hon. 
Mrs.  648  ; Hon. 
Mrs.  C.  376 
Dunlop,  A.  G.  789  ; 
S.  J.  241 

Dunn,  A.  G.  401 ; 
M.  J.  269  ; S.  N. 
399 

Dunnage,  J.  A.  127 
Dnnsany,  Dowager 
Lady.  810 
Dupuis,  E,  245 
Durham,  C’tess  of, 
106;  G.  H.  678 
Durnford,  L.  812 
Dutton,  E.  244;  F. 
S.  104 

Dyce,  W.  406 
Dyer,  C.  L.  519 
Dyett,  E.  B.  104 
Dyke,  P,  H.  247 
Dyson.  Mrs.  649 
Earle,  C.  W.  654; 
F.  G.  668 

East,  I.  A.  650;  Sir 
J.  B.  375 

Eastlake,  G.  S.  538 
Eastment,  M.  M. 
379 

Eastwick,  C.  129 
Eaton,  C.  O.  373 
Ebury,  Rt.  Hon. 
R,,  Baron,  374 


Eccles,  E.  E.  110; 

Mrs.  649 
Eddy,  E.  F.  674 
Eden,  Hon.  Mrs.  R. 
H.  1 07  ; Hon, Mrs. 
W.  G.  242  ; M.  R. 
652  ; Rear-Adm. 
C.  646 

Edenborougli,  Mrs. 
H.  241 

Edgar,  J.  596;  J.  G. 
808  ; Mrs.  J.  H. 
243 

Edgell,  Mrs.  D.  243 
Edgeworth,  C.  S.  675 
Edmonstone,  G.  F. 
104 

Edlin,  Mrs.  V.  377 
Edwardes,  H ui.  T. 

108;  Mrs.  S.  241 
Edwards,  E.  403 ; 
H.  J.  247;  Mrs. 
J.  243;  Mrs.  R. 
W.  243;  R.  K. 
127;  W.  S.  651 
Edye,Mrs,A.  G.517 
Effingham,  T.,  Earl 
of,  595 

Egerton,  Hon.  Mrs. 
A. 376;  Hon.  Mrs. 
790 

Eggington,  C.  131 
Egginton,  J.  G.  406 
Elcho,  Lady  A.  376 
Eld,  Col.  L.  P.  D. 
134 

Elers,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
243 

Elgin  and  Kincar- 
dine, Lord,  130; 

E.  C’tess  of,  595 
Eliot,  Mrs.  E.  517 
Eliott,  A.  A.  814 
Ellacombe,W.  H.  W. 

404 

Ellice,  K.  J.  G.  678 
Elliot,  E.  107;  J. 
670;  M.  A.  A. 
652;  Rear-Adm. 
Hon.  C.  G.  T.  B. 
109  ; Mrs.  W.  791 
Elliott,  F.  E.B.262; 

J.  653  ; M.  808 
Ellis,  C.  246  ; Capt. 
A.  241,  794  ; Dr. 
W.  598;  E.  812; 

F.  246;  Mrs.  376; 
Mrs.  J.  518;  VV. 
129 

Ellison,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
517 

Elliston,  H.  T.  807 
Elmhirst,  S.  J.  795 
Ell  ington,  Mrs.  647  ; 
Mrs.  W.  F.  790 


Elton,  L.  B.  245 
Elvey,  I.  G.  264; 

Mrs.  G.  J.  106 
Elwes,  C.  S.  245  ; 

Mrs.  D.  G.  C.  243 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  261, 

374 

Elyes,  M.  189 
England,  Mrs,  650 
English,  Mrs.  F.  377 
Erskine,  H.  C.  794  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  E,  T. 
649;  Mrs.  T.  650 
Errol,  H.  Countess 
Dow.  of,  403 
Esicourt,  1. 794  ; M. 
794 

Este,  Dr.  M.  L.  402 
Eustace,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
106 

Evans,  Capt.  J.  M. 
520;  H.  H.  128; 

J.  269;  L.  129; 
M.  C.  .93;  Mrs. 
M.  647;  M.  R. 
381  ; Mrs.  T.  519; 

R.  130 

Eveleigh,  C.  G.  806 
Everard,  Maj.  B. 

134;  Mrs.  G.  650 
Evered,  Capt.  C.  E. 
A.  654 

Evers,  A.  381 
Every,  Lady,  790 
Ewart,  E.  C.  792 
Ewbank,  Mrs.  H.  518 
d’Eyncourt,  Mrs.  L. 
T.  106 

Eyne,  Mrs.  C.  J.  P. 
377 

Fagan,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
10  4 

Fairfax,  C.  F.  652 
Fairtlough,  C.  S.  402 
Falcon,  L.  268  ; 2vlrs. 
A.  B.  647 

Falconer,  Hon.  Mrs. 

K.  791 

Falkner,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
377 

Fall,  P.  C.  540 
Falmouth,  A.  F., 
C’tess  of,  810 
Fane,  J.  A.  649 
Fanshawe,  T.  B.  521 
Farmar,  Mrs.  790 
Farmer,  Sir  G.  107 
Farnell,  J.  401 
Farquhar,  Mrs.  790 
Farquharson,  E.  F. 
521 

Farrant,  Mrs.  791 
Farre,  Dr.  A.  241 
Farrer,  Mrs.  W.  791 
Faussett,  Mrs.  375 


Fawcett,  S.  G.  794 ; 
T.  651 

Fawell,  E.  264 
Feilden,  Col.  R.  373 ; 
Mrs.  649  ; Lady 

L.  377 

Fellowes,  H.  399 
Fenn,Mrs.  C.  C.  517 
Fenton,  H.  R.  381 
Fenwick,  C.  F.  5 42; 
E.  M.  647;  Maj. 
A.  B.  262;  Mrs. 
H.  242;  Mrs.  W. 

G.  791 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  647, 

650 

Fergusson,  W.  R. 
675 

Fermor,  Hon.  T.  H. 
G.  540 

Feruie,  S.  653 
Feriaby,  J.  405 
Ferris,  W.  814 
Ferry  man,  Maj. -Gen. 

651 

Festing,  M.  678 
Fethersionhaugh, 
Mrs.  R.  518 
ffolliott,  E.  M.  673 
Ffoulkes,  Mrs.  106 
Field,  E.  E.  110;  G. 
373;  Mrs.  A.  791; 
Mrs.  G.  T.  378; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  243; 

S.  381  ; W.  375 
Fiennes,  Lady  A.  51 7 
Filgate,  Mrs.  T.  Al. 

376 

Finch,  G.  I.  651  ; M. 
J.  247 ; Mrs.  R. 
518  ; W.  805 
Finlinson,  A.  J.  651 ; 
W.  651 

Firman,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
518 

Firth,  Airs.  R.  377  ; 
R.  F.  245 

Fischer,  Cul.  T.  L. 
535 

Fisher,  C.  F.  533; 

G. 401;  G.  1.127; 

H.  M.  805;  Airs. 

T.  AI.  790 

Fitzgerald,  Hon. 
Airs.  F.  V.  403; 
Mrs.  E.  376 
FitzGerald,  Hon. 
Airs.  791;  Mrs.  F. 
C.  376 

FitzGibbon,  Col.  J. 
134 

FitzHerbert,  Dow. 
Lady,  131 

Fixsen,  Airs.  J.  F. 
647 

i H 
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Flandrin,  H.  675 
Fleming,  T.  W.  375 
Fleury,  F.  107 
Flower,  Mrs.  L.  519 
Floyer,  J.  515 
Foord,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

647;  R.  402 
Forbes,  A.  188;  A. 

A.  266  ; Capt.  G. 
806;  C.  J.  652; 
C.  P.  247  ; E.  M. 
110;  W.  380 
Ford,  C.  M.  654; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  242; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  242 
Forde,  E.  T.  C.  244 
Fordyce,  Col.  C.  F. 
794 

Forlong,  Capt.  J.  G. 

R.  378 ; M.  520 
Forman,  L.  M.  A. 

652 

Forshall,  J.  128 
Forster,  E.  S.  405  ; 

H.  R.  519;  Maj. 
F.  B.  794 
Forsyth,  M.  5 11 
Fortesciie,  C.  S.  646 ; 
H.  E. 651 

Fortye,  J.  A.  G.  805 
Foster,  A.  F.  C.  268; 
M.  521;  Mrs.  J. 

V.  F.  G.  242; 
Mrs.  W.  T.  516; 
M.  R.  678 

Fothringham,  T.  F. 

S.  541 

Fowle,  W.  599 
Foyatier,  M.  131 
Foyster,  H.  B.  654 
France,  Archd.  669; 
Capt.  C.  H.  379  ; 

W.  H.  794 
Francklin,  F.  F.  266 
Frankland,  W.  A. 

520 

Fraser,  D.  W.  245  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  D.  648; 
J.  O.  646;  Mrs. 

T.  516  ; W.  597 
Frederick,  Rear.- 

Adm.  C.  646 
Freeling,  Mrs.  105 
Freeman,  F.  E.  246; 
H.  183;  M.  189; 
Mrs.  403 

Fremantle,  A.  537 
French,  Mrs.  F.  619; 
Mr.  VV.  518;  P. 
M.  V.  653 

Frere,  Capt.  J.  B. 
401;  M.812;  Mrs. 
P.  H.  105 
Freston,  L.  403 
Fripp,  Mrs.  C.  S.  243 


Frith,  L.  792 
Fry,  Mrs.  J.  W.  790 
Frye,  P.  127 
Fryer,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
243 

Fuller,  G.  P.  380; 

I. 595  ; M.M.130; 
Mrs.  A.  R.  105; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  376 

Furlong,  L.M.  B.  133 
Furniss,  F.  245 
Fursdon,  E.  129 
FylFe,Mrs.  W.  J.  791 
Fyler,  F.  804 
Fynes- Clinton,  Mrs. 

‘C.  H.  377 
Gadban,  M.  789 
Gaofe,  Adm.  Sir  W. 
H.  266 

Gaitskell,  F.  A.  794 
Galbraith,  D.  S.  265 
Gale,  Hon.  H.  602 ; 

J.  601 ; M.  E.  L. 
654;  Miss  M.129; 
T.  H. 262 

Galloway,  J.  599 ; 
M.  673 

Gallon,  Mrs.  H.  648 
Gamble,  Lt.-Col.  D. 
J.  515 

Garcia,  M.  J.  S.  813 
Garden,  A.  M.  650 
Gardiner,  H.  668 
Gardner,  E.  B.  670 
Garnett,  A.  I.  654  ; 
J.  247;  L.  C.654; 
W.  J.  647 

Gamier,  T.  128,  240 
Garnsey,  A.  E.  110 
Garvey,  Mrs.  T.  R. 
377 

Gascoigne,  C.  T.  373 
Gascoyne,  T.  B.  266 
Gauntlett,  G.  245 
Gay,  Mrs.  G.  M.  648 
Geddes,  G.lOl;  Lt.- 
Gen.  J.  810 
Gedge,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
242 

Geldart,  Mrs.  H.  377 
Gell,  E.  402 
Geneste,  J.  M.  378  ; 
L.  378 

Gervis,  A.  T.  678 
Gibant,  W.  M.  654 
Gibb,  Mrs.  106 
Gibbes,  A.  216 
Gibbons,  C.  652 
Gibbs,  G.  L.M.  245; 

J.  668  ; J.  G.  652 
Gibson,  J.  260,  380, 
397;  M.379;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  516;  T.  398 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  133; 
Sir  F.  H.  130 


Gildea,  S.  520 
Giles- Puller,  C.  W. 
536 

Gilimore,  Mrs.  H. 
105 

Gill,  J.  M.  245 
Gillies,  Lt.  W.  A. 

B.  129 

Gillis,  Rt.  Rev.  Bp. 
533 

Gillon,  H.  E.  C.  S. 
536 

Gilhnor,  J.  G.  520 
Gilimore,  M.  S.  130 
Gilmore,  A.  G.  381 ; 

Mrs.  M.  S.  518 
Gilpin,  B.  127 
Girdwood,  Mrs.  G. 
P.  789 

Girling,  S.  542 
Gisborne,  F.  W.  814 
Gleig,  M.  J.  673 
Glen,  G.  373 
Glengall,  Rt.  Hon. 

M.L.C’tess  of,  675 
Glover,  A.  811; 

Comm.  J.  H.  789 
Glvn,  Mrs.  St.  L. 

244;  Sir  R.  P.  134 
Glynn.  Maj.  J.E.541 
Glubb,  J.  M.  380 
Goddard,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
105 

Godden,  Mrs.  517  ; 
S.  M.  541 

Godfrey,  C.  134;  D. 

W.132;  T.  S.651 
Goff,  Mrs.  T.  W.  243 
Gold,  E.  R.  521; 
Mai  .-Gen.  W.  G. 
373 

Goldschmidt,  M.  P. 
789 

Goldsmid,  M.  A. 
675  ; Mrs.  F.  G. 
791 

Good,  J.  M.  244; 

M.  E.  542 
Goode,  Mrs.  649 
Goodford,  H.  130 
Goodhue,  M.  E.  792 
Goodridge,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  790 

Goodwin,  J.  270;  J. 
^y.  265;  Very  Rev. 
H.  374;  W.‘'l28 
Goold,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

791 

Gordon,  C.  405  ; 
Capt.  J.  E.  810; 

C.  Lady,  531  ; 
Duchess  of,  403 ; 
E.  44  ; Mrs.  A.  D. 
647  ; Mrs.  G.  G. 

792  ; Mrs.  R.  376 ; 


R.  678,  814;  S. 
44  ; W.  A.  262 

Gore,  A.  521  ; Mrs. 

A.  F.  516;  Mrs. 

A.  F.  W.  518 
Gore-Jones,  S.  262 
Goring,  Mrs.  242 
Gosselin,  E.  C.  521 
Gosset,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

376 

Gottlob,  Dr.  J.  806 
Gough,  Lt.-Gen.  J. 

B.  375 

Gouramma,  Princess 

V.  674 

Gourrier,  S.  814 
Govett,  Mrs.  C.  790 
Graham,  E.  E.  244; 
G.  244;  H.  133; 
L.  380  ; Mrs.  H. 
A.  791;  R.C.811; 

S.  C.  378 

Grahame,  D.  D.  134 
Grain,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
649 

Grant,  Capt.  E.  378  ; 
Lady,  517;  Alaj. 
378  ; Mrs.  J.  M. 
106;  Mrs.  J.  P. 
789;  Mrs.  T.  J. 
791;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
P.  106;  S.  S.  521; 
Sir  J.  R.  268 
Grantham,  Hon.  E. 
G.538;  Mrs.  377; 
Mrs.  F.  R.  242  ; 

T. 803 

Granville,  Mrs.  W. 

T. 376  ; W.  270 
Grattan,  C.  C.  538  ; 
E.  520;  Mrs.  H. 

C.  789 

Graves,  R.  380 
Gray,  E.  265  ; Mrs. 
S.  376  ; Mrs.  W. 
519 

Gream,  G.  T.  241 
Greathed.M.  E.  270 
Green,  F.  379 ; H. 
P.  654  ; J.  537  ; 
J.  A.  793  ; J.  D. 
401  ; J.  H.  134 
Greenall,  Mrs.  T.  6 47 
Greenfield,  H.  678  ; 

Mrs.  H.  791 
Greenwood,  W.  814 
Gregoe,  C.  M.  38 1 
Gregorie,  Mrs.  G. 

W.  244 

Gregory,  J.  C.  668  ; 

L.  J.  795  ; M.  185 
Greig,  E.  H.  794 ; 
Mrs.  266 

Grenfell,  Mrs.  P.  Du 
Pre,  516 
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Gresham,  J.  F.  241 
Gresley,  N.  793 
Greville,  C.  674 
Grey,  H.  J.  109  ; 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  F. 
■W,646  ; W.  T.542 
Grieve,  J.  A.  542 
Griffith,  B.  T.  515; 
Col.  H.  D.  380; 

E.  J.  652;  Mrs. 
T.  H.  519;  R.  133 

Griffiths,  D.  J.  134; 
G.  P.  653  ; Mrs. 

F.  W.  517 

Grimaldi,  H.  B.  379 
Grisewood,  H.  373 
Grogan,  Capt.  C.  E. 
110 

Groom,  J.  401 
Grosvenor,  A.  814 
Grote,  A.  J.  245 
Grove,  H.  S.  246 
Grylis,  W.  127 
Gucht,  Capt.  T.  E. 

V.  378 

Guesus,  H.  S.  241 
Guillebaud,  E.  A. 
405 

Guinnes,  C.  380 
Gumm,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
M.  245 

Gunn,  E.  B.  108  ; 

J.  404  ; R.  538 
Gunton,W.G.B.270 
Gurdon,  A.  L.  404; 

Mrsi  R.  T.  647 
Gurney,  S.  541 
Guthrie,  Hon.  J.  603 
Guy,  H.  187  ; H.  S. 
246 

Gwyn,  A.  793 
Gwynn,  Mrs.  J.  647 
Gwyther,  F.  131 
Habershon,  E.  W. 
520 

Hacket,  H.  J.  792 
Haddock,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
242 

Hage,  Mrs.  403 
Haggard,  C.  807 
Hague,  F.  E.  266 
Haig,  G.  A.  373 
Haines,  Mrs.  F.  517 
Hake,  W.  R.  539 
Hales,  R.  132 
Halkett,  D.  C.  651 
Hall,  C.  247  ; Capt. 

W.  H.536;  Comm. 
B.  S.  de  R.  795 ; 

F.813;  H.C.245; 
J.  264;  J.  M.  C. 
808;  M.  184;  Mrs. 
648;  Mrs.  R.  M. 
516;  Mis.  T.  O. 
791 ; Mrs.  W.  K. 


835 


243;  S.  669  ; W. 
44  ; W.  J.  244 
Halliday,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
104 

Haliowes,  T.  404 
Hals,  Maj.  T.  602 
Halsey,  J.  F.  M.  804 
Hamel,  M.  E.  652 
Hamelin,  Adm.  270 
Hamilton,  E.  214; 

G.  674;  J.  G.  C. 
651  ; Mrs.  J.  517  ; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  105  ; 
Mrs.  N.  E.  S.  A. 
519  ; P.  W.  263  ; 
R.  C.  244 

Hammer.'-ley,  Mrs. 

H.  376 

Hammond,  M.  E.  1 3 1 
Hanbury,  B.  269 
Hancock,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
808 

Handcock,  F.  404; 
Hon.  Mrs.  650 ; 
Mrs.  R.  791 
Handheld,  Ven. 

Archd.  G.  J.  533 
Hankey,  E.  380 
Hankin,  D.  B.  381 
Hannah,  C.  G.  241 ; 

J.  L.  268 
Hanson,  J.  187 
Harbord,  Hon.  Mrs. 
J.649 

Harborough,  C’tess 
of,  654 

Harcourt,  C.  C.  381 
Hardcastle,  F.A.109 
Harden,.!.  402;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  377 

Harding,  E.  G.  804; 
J.  D.  132;  M.  J. 
E.  379;  M.  675; 
Maj.  G.  W.  129 
Hardinge,  Sir  C.  398 
Hardwick,  R.  G.  270 
Hardy,  E.  J.  403; 

Mrs.  J.  P.  105 
Hare,  J.  E.  406 ; 
Mrs.  106 

Hargreave,T.  B.  131 
Hargreaves,  Mrs. 

649  ; Mrs.  J.  518 
Hargrove,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  107 

Harington,  C.  654 ; 
R.  542 

Harman,  E.  B.  267 
Harpley,  Mrs.^ . 648 
Harris,  Col.  H.  B. 
263;  C.  H.J.650; 
E.A.  129;  J.  108; 
Harrison,  A.  540; 
B.  131  ; E.L.129; 
J.  H.  795;  M.  K. 


792;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
648;  M.  P.  379 
Harrisson,  Mrs.  R. 

E.  105  ; W.  133 
Harrow  by,  Rt.  Hon. 

H.,  Earl  of,  374 
Harter,  Mrs.  G.  G. 
649 

Harvey,  C.  F.  130; 

G.  N.  515;  Maj.- 
Gen.  541;  L.  G. 
133;  Mrs.-E.  649; 
Mrs.  F.  376  ; R.  B. 

241  ; W.  W.  398 
Harward,  J.  N.  127 
Hasell,  Mrs.  S.  517 
Haskins,  Mrs.  J.  106 
Haslegrave,  S.  795 
Hastings,  I.  269 
Hathaway,  T.  W.  804 
Haughton,  Hon.  Col. 

R.  604 

Haviland,  Mrs.  G. 
E.  378 

Hawarden,  Visc’tess. 
790 

Hawkes,  M.  M.  130 
Hawkins,  E.  674; 
E.  L.  245;  F.  J. 
678  ; M.  A.  405 
Hawley,  W.  H.  650 
Hay,  E.M.  246;  J. 
541 ; M.  380  ; M. 
E.379;  M.  H.M. 
794;  Mrs.  R.  J. 
107  ; Mrs.  W.  241 
Haycock,  J.  H.  401 
Haydock,  B.  M.  244 
Hayes,  C.  O.  793 
Hayne,  R.  110 
Haynes,  H.  678 
Hayter,  Mrs.  G.  G. 
377 

Hayward,  H.  794 
Headlam,Mrs.  A.  W. 

242  ; T.  E.  406 
Headland,  E.  795 
Healy,  R.  T.  542 
Heap,  F.  D.  541 
Hearn,  J.  398 
Hearsey,  Mrs.  J.  518 
Heartley,  C.  T.  651 
Heath,  C.  399  ; Mrs. 

A.  B.  243 

Heathcote,  C.T.  793; 

Sir  W.  374 
Pleawood,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

519 

Heighington,  A.  R. 
792 

Helm,  Miss  S.  F.  673 
Helsham,  Capt.  11. 

520 

Helyar,  C.  186 
Heming,  A.  M.  402 


Hemington,  E.  244 
Henderson,  A.  183  ; 
Adm.  G.  669;  J. 
375,675;  M.  675; 
Mrs.  E.Y.W.  243; 
S.  H.  793 

Hendley,  Mrs.  J.  375 
Heneage,  G.  F.  813 
Henry,  E.  P.  270; 

Hon.  Mrs.  J.  401 
Hensley,  Mrs.  L. 

650 

Hensman,  J.  803 
Henvey,  E.  404 
Herbert,  Mrs.  G.  W. 

516;  H.  C.  375 
Hereford,  Uow. 

C’tess,  536 
Herschell,  R.H.669, 
806 

Hervey,  Lt.-Col.  C. 
R.  W.  104;  R.  K. 

651 

Hesilrige,  Hon.  Lady 
M.  266 

Hesketh,  A.  E.  I. 
132 

Hesse,  H.R.H.  the 
Landgravine  of, 
674 

Hetherington,  S.  M. 
651 

Hewett,  E.  O.  520 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
106 

Hewlett,  A.  F.  677 
Hewson,  R.  B.  670 
Hibbard,  A.  381 
Hibbert,  T.  603 
Hicbens,  E.  247 
Hickman,  W.  B.  520 
Hicks,  Capt.  J.  813  ; 
Mrs.  B.  377;  M. 

H.  812 

Hiffernan,  R.  P.  538 
Higgens,  M.  A.  402 
Hitiginson,  M.  C. 
794 

Higgs,  E.  H.  246 
Hilditch,  J.  134 
Hill,  A.  244;  E.  A. 
A.  651;  J.  109; 
J.  S.  651;  Mrs. 
R.790;  P.E.108; 
R.  H.  245  ; S.  R. 
654  ; T.  W.  792 
Hillman,  Mrs.  E, 
107 

Hillyer,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
106 

Hindle,  W.  F.  535 
Hinxman,  E.  675 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  VV. 
H.  376 

Hives,  Mrs.  A.  649 
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Hoare,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
242 

Hobart,  C.  520 
Hocbryn,  R.  595 
Hooker,  F.  245 
Hockley,  Mrs.  375 
Hodge,  M.  402 
Hodges,  C.  B.  533, 
668 ; J.  597 
Hodgkinsou,  J.  h.. 
128 

Hodgson,  H.  263 ; 
M.  S.  133  ; V.  J. 
262 

Hos:g,  H.  541 ; M. 
129;  M.  M.402; 
Mrs.  106 

Hogge,  E.  E.  245 
Hoghtoii,  M.  133 
Holborn,  E.  651 
Holden,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

517 

Holding,  F.  O.  652 
Holdright,  M.  J.  795 
Holdsworth,  L.  381 
Hole,  J.  674;  M. 
405 

Holland,  A.  S.  541 ; 

I.  E.  247 

Hollowav,  L.  652 ; 
W.  261 

Hollyer,  H.  108 
Holman,  Capt.  814 
Holt,  Mrs.  R.  H.648 
Holworthy,  Maj.  E. 

J.  534 

Homfray,  Mrs.  W. 

518 

Hony  wood.  Lad  V,  107 
Hood,  W.  F.  668 
Hooker,  Mrs.  J.  789 
Hope,  A.  J.  134;  A. 
M.  E.  671;  Mrs. 
J.  791 

Hopkins,  W.  R.  F. 
380 

Hopper,  L.  C.  246  ; 
L.  ISI.  405  ; Maj. 

E.  677 

Hopwood,  C.  792 
Hordern,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
619 

Horndon,  J.  533 
Horne,  Mrs.  243 
Horner,  L.  540,  542; 
Mrs.  J.  377;  S. 
541 

Hort,  Mrs.  F.  J.  A. 
244 

Hoskins,  G.  A.  130; 
W.  132 

Ho>te,  M.  C.  269 
Hotchkin,  T.  J.  S. 
652 

Howard,  C.  J.  65  4; 


L.  673,  805;  T. 
B.  538 

Howell,  A.  L.  378; 
A.  P.  108  ; Capt. 
J.  B.  270;  Miss, 
542 

Howes,  Mrs,  F.  A. 
242 

Hewlett,  E.  M.  520 
Ho  vie,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
790 

Hoystod,  T.  N.  520 
Hubbard,  C.  675; 

E.  J.  795;  T.  534 
Hudson,  J.  674 ; M. 
381 

Huet,  Don  J.  G.  Y. 
104 

Huggett,  E.  H.  650 
Hughes,  B.  792  ; 
Capt.  H.  J.  266  ; 
E.  A.268;  J.599; 
J.  G.  P.  H.  373; 
Mrs.  242  ; Mrs.  J. 
W.  107  ; Mrs.  W. 
T.  517;  R.  378; 
S.  537;  Sir  F.  653 
Hulbert,  Mrs.  R. 
376 

Hulse,  F.  401 
Hulton,  W.  675 
Humber,  E.  E.  380 
Hume,  Capt. W.  247  ; 

E.  653;  Mrs.  106; 
W.  C.  130 

Humfrey,  C.  269 
Humpher}',  W.  H. 
104 

Humphry,  Rev.  W. 

G.  374 

Hunt,  E.  108;  J.  H. 
646  ; Mrs.  G.  W. 
518;  P.  807;  W. 

H.  405 

Hunter,  R,  270 
Huntley,  H.  134 
Huntlv,  Marchioness 
of,  376 

Hurle,  A.  805 
Hussev,  J.  T.  262 
Hustle'r,  W.  B.  247 
Hutchesson,  Mrs.  E. 
400 

Hutchins,  E.  672 
Hutchinson,  A.  534; 
A.  S.  794  ; E.  S. 
652;  Lady  K.  A. 
H.  109;  Maj.  G. 
521 

Huth,  F.  401 
Hutt, Mrs.  106 ; Mrs. 

W.  W. 242 
Hutton,  F.  G.  651  ; 

F.  W.  807;  Lt.- 
Col.  T.  404;  M. 


806  ; Mrs.  791  ; 
T.  130 

Hvatt,  J.  804 
Hyde,  M.  130,  402  ; 

M.  E.  381 ; 0.812 
Ibbetson,  Lt.-Col.  C. 

P.  110 
Ick, H.  134 
lies,  E.  538 
Image,  Mrs.  J.G.  241 
ImhofF,  Baron  E.  von, 
247 

Impev,  G.399;  Maj. 

H.'B.  399 
Imrie,  Mrs.  J.  243 
Ingham,  E.  51 
Inglis,  Mrs.  377 
Ingram,  M . J.  K. 
649 

Lines,  H.  109 
Irby,  Mrs.  J,  648 
Ireland,  B.  792 
Ironson,  J.  A.  E.  812 
Irvine,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
519;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
376 

Irwin,  E.  M.  534 
Isaacs,  Mrs.  A.  A. 

105 

Ive.  J.  S.  263 
Ives,  C.  R.  S.  653 
Jackson,  A.  J.  379; 

E.  A.  267;  E.  G. 
520 ; F.  652  ; F. 

G.520;  J.B  246  ; 
M.  A.  C.  381  ; 
Mrs.  J.  647  ; W. 
C.  651 

Jacobson,  Rev.  W. 
374 

James,  Capt.  H.  263  ; 
Maj.  110;  Mrs.  E. 

106  ; Mrs.  E.  R. 
376  ; T.  G.  533, 
668  ; W.  792 

Jamieson,  M.  J.  794 
Jardine,  Mrs.  A.  377 
Jarvis,  T.  244 
Jellicoe,  A.  B.  247 
Jenkin,  M.  678 
Jenkins,  A.  652 ; C. 

A. 792;  E. 812 
Jenner,  R.  F.  L.373 
Jennings,  E.  812; 

M.  E.  795 
Jephson,  T.  261 
Jeremie,  Rev.  J.  A. 
374 

Jermyn,  C’tess,  243 
Jerrard,  G.  B.  130 
Jervis,  Hon.  W.  M. 
792 

Jervois,  Lt.-Col.  W. 

F.  D. 104 
Jessop,  T.  262 


Jeune,  F.  240 
Jewesburv,  H.  E.128 
Job,  T.  B.  104 
Johnes,  F.  672 
Johns,  J.  W.  131 
Johnson,  C.  650  ; J. 
J . 37 0 ; L.  K. 247 ; 
Lt.-Gen.  W.  A. 
129;  M.  110,  247, 
806  ; M,  D. 537  ; 
Miss,  813  ; Mrs. 

H.  C.  R.  647  ; 
Mrs.  W.  T.  648 
Johnston,  E.  C.  534; 
Lt.-Gen.  T.  H. 

646  ; Mrs.  W.  B. 
650 

Johnstone,  M.  812; 
Mrs.  E.  105  ; Mrs. 
244 

Jolley,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

647 

Jolliffe,  J.  669;  Mrs. 
C.  518 

Jones,  A.  265  ; C. 

M.  244;  D.  521 ; 
E.  406,  541  ; H. 
S.  678  ; J.  654; 
J.  W.  668,  803; 
J.  W.  P.  803  ; L. 
793;  Lady,  791; 
Lady  E.  Inglis, 
376;  M.  A.  399, 
805  ; Airs.  E.  M. 
789;  Mrs.M.  243; 
Mrs.  AI.  L.  377  ; 
AV.  P.  398 

Jordan,  E.  M.  677 ; 
J.  187;  Airs.  G. 

648 

Joseph,  H.  S.  398; 

N.  805 

Jotcham,  L.  378 
Joule,  J.  671 
Judkin-Fitz- Gerald, 
Sir  T.  809 

Julius,  Airs.  A.  E. 
517 

Kane,  Comm.  C.  C. 
A.  814 

Karney,  Airs.  G.  S. 

376 

Kaye,  Airs.  791 ; Airs. 
W.  375 

Kay  - Shuttleworth, 
Sir  J.  P.  373 
Kean,  G.  400 
Keane,  D.  D.  375 
Keating,  G.  AI.  406 
Keene,  A.  260 ; H. 

G.  398 

Keir,  G.  L.  379 
Keith,  Sir  B.  595 
Kekewich,  Airs.  A. 

377 
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Kell,  W.  128,  260 
Kelly,  M.  267 
Kelsall,  N.  A.  J. 
542 

Kelsey,  A.  652 
Kemball,  Mrs.  377 
Kemp,  E.  O.  793 
Kempsoii,  C.  H.  521 
Kemvs-Tynte,  Mrs. 
C.791 

Keiulal,  C.  E,  533 
Kendall,  J.  792  j W. 
402 

Kennedy,  A.  E.  104  ; 
J.263;  Mrs.  B.  S. 
648;  Mrs.  C.  516; 

R.  H.  535 
Kennion,  A.  793 
Kent,  Mrs.  C.  790  ; 
T.  246 

Kent- Murray,  M.  E. 
674 

Kentish,  M.  541 
Keogh,  Capt.L.  381  ; 

L.  J.  520  ; M.  J. 
380 

Kerr,  Capt.  A.  P. 

677;  C.  E.  405 
Kershaw,  J.  809 
Kettle,  Mrs,  R.  242 
Key,  C.  654 ; Mrs. 
A.  C.  650 

Kilfenora,  Archd.  of, 
399 

Kin  aha  n,  Lt.  H.  534 
Kinchant,  M.  K.  A. 
792 

Kinder,  T.  W.  1 04 
Kindersley,  Lady, 
402;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
377 

King,  C.  812;  Dr. 
G.  542,  672,  805  ; 

M. 653;  Maj.-Gen. 
W.  J.  673;  Mrs. 
R.  H.  649;  W. 
G.  C.  K.  654 

Kingdon,  W.  533 
Kinglake,  C.  793;  F. 
C.  793 

Kinloch,  S.  807 
Kinnear,  F.  J.  245  ; 

T.  J.  795 
Kinns,  J.  O.  398 
Kintore,  F.  A.  Earl 
of,  240 

Kirhy,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
519 

Kirk,  Mrs.  648 
Kirke,  H.  795 
Kitching,  F.  E.404; 

Mrs.  W.  105 
Klenze,  H.  L.  von, 
402 

Knapp,  G.  M.  795 


Knatchhull  - Huges- 
sen,  Mrs.  E.  H.  105 
Knight,  Dr.  S.  46 ; 

L.  M.  652  ; Lt.  T. 
805;  Mrs.  E.  H. 
107  ; Mrs.  W.  B. 
106;  S.  187 

Knocker,  E.  W.  N. 
795 

Knowles,  Mrs.  C.  G. 

F.  377 

Knox,  A.  652;  Hon. 
Mrs.  S.  518  ; Lt.- 
Col.  C.  H.  810; 
Lt.  J.  108 

Koe,  Mrs.  R.  L.  517 
Krautier,  E.  653 
Kuper,  Rear-Adm. 

A.  L,  515 
Lahert,  S.  599 
Lahouchere,  Hon.  M. 

794 

Lace,  Mrs.  J.  W.  5 1 8 
Laen,  Capt,  T.  539 
Lake,  C.  133  ; Capt. 
E.267;  Maj.-Gen. 
N,  r.  814 

Lamh,  C.  E.  A.  B 
130;  G.  650;  J. 
H.  794:  M.  M. 
520;  Mrs.  T.  D. 
105;  P. 109 
Lamharde,  J.  A.  381 
Lambert,  Adm.  Sir 

G.  794 

Lamont,Miss  M.  598 
Lamplow,  E.  A.  129 
Lancaster,  Lt.  H.  J. 

795 

Lanchester,  M.  A. 
379 

Lander,  Mrs.  T.  647 
Lane,  A.  S.  381  ; C. 
540;  Capt.  H.  B. 
380;  J.  E.  521 ; 
Mrs.  D.  377 
Langdon,  M.  T.  265 
Langley,  J.  H.  245 
Langstaff,  C.  793 
Langston,  G.  381 
Langton,  F.  M.  808  ; 

M.  267 

Lanigan,  A.  E.  405 
Lapidge,  J.  L.  654 
Larkins,  A.  S.  380; 
T.  P.  399 

Latter,  Mrs.  H.  J.  791 
Lattey,  F.  M.  107 
La  Trobe,  F.  S.  653 
Laurence,  Mrs.  P.5 1 7 
Laurents,  E,  C.  808 
Lavie,  T.  108 
Law,  Hon.  Mrs.  402  ; 

M.  C.  651 
Lawford,  E.  674 


Lawler,  Mrs,  C.  M. 
267 

Lawrance,  L.  403 
Lawrence,  B.  604  ; 
Hon.  J.46;  J.  183; 
Lady,  650  ; Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  J.  L.  M. 
104 

Lawrie,  Mrs.  J.  518 
Lawson,  J.  A.  405  ; 

Mrs.  W.  L.  106 
Laya,  E.  de,  515 
Leach,  H.  808;  Mrs. 
O.  106 

Leadon,  A.  S.  262 
Leamy,  J.  J.  598 
Leapingwell,  G.  264, 
400 

Learmonth,Mrs.  105 
Leatham,  A.  S.  521 
Lechmere,  Lady, 243; 

S.  535 

Le  Cocq,  H.  108 
Lee,  H.  G.  794 
Lee  Lee,  E.  M.651 
Leeds,  G.  267 ; H. 

E.  247;  R.  .T.  247 
Lefroy,  T.  L.  793 
Leggatt,  C.  M.  107 
Leggett,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
243 

Le  Geyt,  M.  M.  793 
Le  Grice,  D.  P.  373 
Leigh,  C.  A.  246 
Leighton,  B.  380  ; 

M.  Lady,  540 
Leir,  C.  M.  262  ; W. 
261 

Leisk,  E.  520 
Leitch,  J.  792 
Le  Jeune,  D.  L.  539 
Lemaitre,  P.  T.  539 
Le  Marchant,  Mrs. 

R.  650 

Le  Mesurier,  Lt.- 
Col.  W.  G.  678 
Lempriere,  Adm.  G. 

O.  270;  A.  R.  246 
Lendon,  L.  A.  134 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  269 
Leonard,  R.  M.  245 
Leslie,  F.  M.  381 
Lethbridge,  Mrs.  E. 
C.  650;  Mrs.  W. 
A.  107 

Levett,  L.  F.  539  ; 

S.  130 

Lewis,  A.  J.  795  ; 
Hon.  H.  185  ; L. 

G.  E.  536  ; Mrs. 
M.  186;  Mrs  T. 

H.  647 

Ley,  Col.  J.  M.  406  ; 
Comm.  G.  401  ; 
W.  675 


S37 

Leyland,  Mrs.  T.  N. 

376 

Liberty,  Mrs.  N.  518 
Lichfield,  C’tess  of, 
243 

Liddell,  A.  810;  Mrs. 
G.  W.  M.  242; 
Mrs.  H.  G.  518  ; 
Sir  J.  374 

Lidderdale,C.H.134 
Liddon,  M.  J.  812 
Lievre,  J.  S.  804 
Lightfoot,  C.  C.  805  ; 
J.  127;  Mrs.  J.  P. 

377 

Lind,  Capt.  J.  B.  109 
Bindley,  R.  81 2 
Lindsay,  E.  F.  247  ; 

M.  C.  C.  653 
Lindsell,  R.  H.  373 
Lindsey,  A.  M.  H. 
795  J.  xM.  795  ; 

T.  S.  653 

Lisle,  R.  W.  S.  K. 
652 

Lister,  Mrs.  S.  C. 

518;  W.  399 
Litt,  L.  G.  539 
Little,  Hon.  P.  F. 
795 

Littlewood,  T.  A.  521 
Livert,  A.  187 
Livett,  W.  C.  653 
Llewellin,  W.  806 
Llewellyn,  E.  M.  536 
Lloyd,  C.  267  ; E. 
B.  813;  F.T.  246; 
J 402  ; Mrs.  242  ; 
Mrs.  M.  244  ; Mrs. 
R.  B.  516;  P.  S. 
405  ; S.  270 
Lockhart,  Mrs.  L. 

W.  M. 648 
Lockwood,  F.  794 
Locock,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
790 

Lodge,  M.  A.  108 
Loftus,  Mrs.  D.  377 
Lomas,  J.  379 
London,  Bp.  of,  374 
Long,  E.  809  ; J. 
D.  261  ; S.  184; 
W.  109 

Longden,  Mrs.  648 
Longman,  Mrs.  G. 
516 

Longmore,  E.  399 
Lonsdale,  J.  65 1 ; W. 
674 

Boring,  H.  N.  109 
Love,  J.  E.  672 
Lovell,  Mrs.  H.  P. 

650;  xMrs.  J.  105 
Lovett,  Mrs.  R.  790 
Lowe,  Hon.  H.  184 
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Lnard,  H,  R.  107 
Lucas,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
790 

Ludlow,  E.  S,  108 
Lukin,  C.  E.  G.  131 
Lumsdaine,  Capt.  S. 

R.  378 

Lumsden,  M.  L.  107 
Lunn,  J.  134  ; J.  R. 
653 

Lusliington,  A.  795  ; 

C.  810  ; Rt.  Hon. 

S.  374 

Lvall,  C.  264  ; J. 
270;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
105 

Lye,  J.  B.  270,  401 
Lygon,  Hon.  F.  375; 

Lady  L.  404 
Lyn.  h.  Sir  T.  47 
Lyne,  Mrs.  C.  376 
Lyon,  J.  598  ; Mrs. 
W.  H.  790;  S.  F. 
130 

Jays,  Mrs.  G.  M.  243 
Lysaghl,  Mrs.  106 
Lyttleton,  C.  186; 

G.  W.  Baron,  374 
Me  Andrew,  E.  A. 

380 

McArthur,  A.  D.  379 
McBarnet,  Capt.  D. 

H.  378 

Macbean,  M.  539 
M’Call,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
213 

McCallum,  A.M.246 
McCarthy,  C.  F.380 
M’Clintcck,  G.  673 
McClure,  L.  Le  M. 
128 

McConechy,  J.  651 
MacDerinot,  E.  D. 
794 

McDonald,  Capt.  A. 
133 

Macdonald,  E.  A.  E. 
674;  F.  C.  653; 
M.  262 

Macdonell,  Mrs.  A. 
A.  791 

Macdougall,C.L.67'0 
MacDowell,  R.  C. 
245 

McEleney,  M.  538 
M’Gilclirisr,  E.  601 
Maegowan,  Mrs.  648 
McGratli,  H.  1*'.  793 
MacGregor,  Mrs.  M. 
789 

Maegregor,  C.  J.  81 1 
Machell,  J.  804 
Macintyre,  P.  134 
IMackarness,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  106 


Mackay,  A.  814; 

Mrs.  A.  E.  647 
Mackenzie,  T.  542  ; 

W.  D. 109 
Mackeson,  E.  652 
Mackie,  J.  T.  246 
Macklnnon,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  791 

Mackintosh,  R.  J. 
809 

McLachlan,  Capt.  D. 
128 

MacLachlan,  Mrs.  A. 
N.  C.  649 

McLaurin,  H.  N.246 
Maclean,  Lt.-Col.  H. 

D.  133;  Mrs.  130 
Macleod,  E.  F.  132 
Maclure,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

648 

McMurdo,  Maj.  A. 

C.  810 

McNab,  R,  380 
Macnaugbt,  D.  269 
Macnagbten,  Mrs.  E. 
650 

Maepberson,  C.  540; 

J.  E.  108  ; Mrs. 
F.  105 

McPherson,  Maj.- 
Gen.  P.  404 
Macquoid,  C.  128 
Macrorie,  Mrs.  W. 

K.  519 

MacTier,  E.  E.  M. 
653 

Madan,  Mrs.  S.  790 
Madden,  W.  C.  804 
Madocks,  H.  R.  792 
Magruder,  H.  245 
Maine,  H.  C.  805 
Mainwaring,  Capt.  C. 

E.  406 

Maitland,  J,  C.  403 
Majendie,  E.  M.  A. 
654;  Mrs.  V.  D. 
377 

Makdougall,  Miss, 
678 

Malan,  Dr.  C.  813; 

Mrs.  C.  H.  649 
Malet,  F.  H.  405 
Malleson,  Mrs.  E. 
243 

Mallet,  A.  E.de,  793 
Mallory,  G.  533 
Malone,  E.  131 
Maltby,  H.  J.  127 
Maino,  Hon.  V.  81 0 
Manclark,  R.  654 
Mangin,  — , 535 
Manley,  J.  S.  404; 
Mrs.  R.  H.  648; 
Maj,  521 

Manning,  E.  45,  266 


Mansel,  Lt.-Gen.  R. 

C.  677;  Mrs.  F. 
241 

March,  Mrs.  A.  188 
Marescaux,  O.  650 
Margetts,  Mrs.  F. 
105 

Markland,  B.  268 
Marks,  Mrs.  106 
Marlow,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
241 

Marret,  A.  793 
Marriott,  H.  R.  G. 
246;  Mrs.  T.  H. 
648  ; Mrs.  W.  B. 
107 

Marsac,  C.  S.  262 
Marshall,  H.W.268; 
J.  C.  723;  J.  W. 
379;  M.  806;  R. 

D.  521  ; W.  533 
M arson,  Mrs.  C.  516 
Marter,  R.  S.  652; 

S.  245 

Martin,  H.  651,674; 
J.  R.  678;  J.  S. 
104;  Lt.-Col.  W. 
133;  Mrs.  C.  N. 
375;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
243 ; R.  T.  670 ; 
Sir  H.  132;  W. 

C.  L. 536 

Martineau,  J.  652, 
793 

Martins,  H.  M.  G. 
792 

Martyn,  C.  398  ; 

Mrs.  C.  J.  791 
Maskelyne,  A.  M.  A. 
653 

Mason,  J.  521;  T. 
127 

Massey,  W.  373 
Massy,  G.  M.  127  ; 

Lady  L. 516 
Master,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

377;  S.  262 
Masters,  Capt.  133 ; 

D. 189;  J.  C.  373; 
M.  A.  C.  110; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  106 

Masy,  T.  163 
Mather,  R.  380 
Mathe,  F.  187 
Maud,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
516 

Maudslay,  T.  H.  808 
Maughan,  J.  V.  794  ; 

J.  T.  678 
Maule,  C.  795 
Maunsell,  J.  110; 
Mrs.  F.  W.  107; 
Mrs.  R.  D.  648; 
Mrs.  W.  263 
Maurice,  A.  S.  402 


Maxse,  J.  671  ; Lt.- 
Col.  H.  F.  B.  788 
Maxwell,  J.  189; 
Mrs.  A.  519;  W. 
654 

May,  Lt.  J.  M.  107 ; 
S.  45 

Maybery,  K.  265 
Mayhew,  A.  535 
Maynard,  C.  S.  793  ; 

E.  653;  Hon.  Mrs. 
516;  H.  W.  381 
Mayne,  F.  674 
Mayo,  R.  804 
Mayor,  J.  B.  245 
Mayseder,  — , 262 
Medhurst,  Capt.  J. 
W.  403;  W.  H. 
374 

Medley,  C.  E.  795 
Meecb,  Capt.  T.  C. 
133 

Mellersb,  Mrs.  R.  E. 

518  ; M.  402 
Mellish,  Lt.-Col.  W. 

L.  678 

Melvin,  H.  Lady,  678 
Melville,  Lady  E.  E. 
L.  651 

Mence,  R.  M.  814 
Mends,  Adm.  W.  B. 
404,  669 

Mercer,Capt.H.  399 ; 
H.669 

Meredyth,  Dowager 
Lady,  402 
Merlet,  R.  542 
Merriman,  M.  L.  539 
Messiter,  L.  A.  B.788 
Metcalfe,  Mrs.  E.  104 
Mewburn,  J.  806 
Meyerbeer,  G.  811 
Micbell,  H.  812; 

Lady  F.  790 
Middleton,  A.  M.268; 

E.  M.  131  ; H. 
541;  Mrs.W.  649; 
Sir  G.  373 
Midleton,  Vise.  132 
Mildmay,Mrs.B.378 
Miles,  1.  S.  246 
Milford,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
106 

Mill,  Hon.  R,  595 
Millais,  M.  808 
Miller,  E.  A.  535; 
Maj.  W.  381  ; M. 
E.  379;  Mrs.  376, 
517;  Mrs.  C.  P. 
518  ; S.  129 
Milles,  Hon.  Mrs.  L. 
W.  242 

Millett,  E.  F.  246 
Milligan,  R.  188 
Millman,  J.  134 
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Mills,  H.  L.  675; 
Hon.  H.  672;  Mrs. 
J.  R.  242;  Mrs. 

R.  T.  519 

Milman,Mrs.G.790; 
Very  Rev.  H.  H. 
374 

Milne,  Rear-Adm. 

Sir  A.  515 
Milner,  A.  794 
Milnes,  C.  672 
Milton,  Mrs.  W.  517 
Milward,  M.  B.  247 
Mirehouse,W.  S.  668 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  A. 
242;  K.  540  ; Mrs. 
H.  242 

Mitford,  A.  B.  104; 

M.  F.  537 
Moberly,  E.  F.  245 
Modyford,  Sir  T.  47, 
183 

Moffat,  J.  D.  813 
Moffatt,  J.  S.  515 
Moger,  E.  L.  653 
Moir,  I.  654 
Moles  worth,  H.  W. 
132;  Lt.  R.  S. 
676,  805  ; Mrs. 
242 ; Mrs.  M.  C. 
518  ; P.  F.  133 
Moleyns,  Hon.  Mrs. 
de,  649 

Molyneux,  Lady,518 
Monckton,  Mrs.  242 
Moncreiff,  T.  400  ; 

Mrs.  C.  C.  S.  241 
Moncreiffe,  H.  652 
Money,  Capt.  G.  W. 
805;  Mrs.  K.  E. 
A.  376 

Mongan,  J.  520 
Monk,  F.  245 
Monkland,M.G.381 
Montague,  Mrs.J  .789 
Monteith,  Lt.-Gen. 
W.  678 

Montgomerie,  Adm. 
A.  265 

Montgomery,  R.  J. 
380 

Montmorenci,  Hon. 
H.  C.  Comte  de, 
795 

Moody,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
377 

Moor,  H.  515 
Moore,  C.  A.  131  ; 

F.814;  H.A.107; 
Hon.  J.  601  ; J. 

V.  262;  Mrs.  617; 
Mrs.  H.  242;  R. 
H.  542;  S.  108  ; 

W.  C.  379 

Moorhead,  W.H.269 


Morant,  Hon.  J.  601 
Mordey,  W.  399 
Moreton,  Hon.  Mrs. 

R.  105 

Morgan,  A.  814;  A. 

E.  812;  D.  262 
Morland,  A.  M.  130 
Morley,  S.  519;  W. 
W.  521 

Morrah,  Mrs.  241 
Morrell,  A.  H.  405  ; 

Mrs.  A.  789 
Morris,  Capt.  H.  B. 
596;  C.  L.  795; 
J.  J.  520;  M.268; 
Mrs.  377  ; Mrs.W. 

G.  242;  R.  A.599; 

S.  E.  653  ; W.  R. 
381 

Morrison,  M,  C.  374 
Morton,  R.  C.  398 
Mosdell,  M.  793 
Mosley,  L.  795;  Lt. 

W.  F.  262 
Moss,  Mrs.  W.  107 
Moultrie,  H.  M.  405 
Mounier,  M.  539 
Mountain,  W.  J.  678 
Mullens,  Mrs.  R,  H. 
790 

Mullings,  A.  R.  794 
Munhy,  Mrs..!.  F.648 
Mundy,  H.  808 
Muntz,  H.  A.  536 
Mure,  W.  536 
Muriel,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
106 

Muriel],  Mrs.  G.  W. 
243 

Murray,  C.  M.  652  ; 
Col.  H.  671  ; Dr. 
P.  538;  J.  654; 
Mrs.  G.  C.  648; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  790; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  104 
Murphy,  J.  380 
Murton,  MissM.  401 
Musgrove,  M.  267 
Muspratt,  I.  519 
Myall,  Mrs.  M.  S.401 
Myhurgh,  F.  G.  374 
Mylius,  W.  F.  264 
Mylne,  W.  C.  265 
Naish,  S.  G.  244 
Nangle,  Mrs.  244 
Napier,  A.  A.  792; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  517  ; 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  374 
Nares,  C.  813 
Nash, Mrs.  G.  L.648; 

T.  A.  652 
Nayler,  G.  521 
Naylor,  Lt.-Col.  C. 

S.812 

Neale,  E.  St,  J.  104 


Neave,  C.  H.  133 
Neild,  W.  676 
Nelson,  E.  S.  108; 
Hon.  H.  131;  M. 

T.  538 

Netherclift,  Mrs.  T. 
M.  791 

Nevile,  E.  793 
Nevill,  Hon.  Mrs.  R. 
242;  Mrs.  H.  C. 
519 

Neville,  Capt.  J.  671 ; 
L.  J.  247;  S.  J. 
L.  795 

Newholt,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
650 

Newcome,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  649 

Newell,  C.  F.  793 
Newenham,  A.  M.  J. 
810 

Newington,  E.  268 
Newland,  S.  795 
Newman,  H.  T.  261 , 
398  ; Mrs.  377;  T. 

H.792;  W.A.399 
Newmarch,  Capt.  H. 
F.  519 

Newnham,  E.  381 
Newport,  E.  M.  379 
Newton,  G.  O.  373  ; 
FI.  P.  652;  R.  N. 
268 

Nias,  Mrs.  789 
Nihhs,  E.  M.  654 
Nicholl,  M.  A.  678  ; 

Mrs.  J.  R.  107 
Nicholles,  F.  M.  653 
Nicholson, C.  M.  653 ; 
J.  F.  519;  Mrs.  H. 
W.  649;  R.  653; 
L.  651 

Nicolson,  J.  269 
Nightingale,  G.  269 
Nightingall,  F.  E. 

Lady,  263 
Nishet,  M.  F.  269 
Nix,  C.  D.  381 
Nohle,  G.  G.  D.379; 

W.  A. 108 
Nops,  Capt.  J.  G.  268 
Norgate,  L.  A.  134  ; 
Lt.-Col.  C.  404, 
535  ; Mrs.  E.  648 
Normandy,  Dr.  813 
Norris.  J.  H.  131  ; 

L.  La  P.  379 
North,  Hon.F.H.646 
Northey,  A.  E.  806 
Nott,  Mrs.  R.  647 
Nunn,  C.  264 
Nutt,  D.  131;  Mrs. 
R.  377 

Oakes,  C.  H.  814; 
Mrs.  R.  E.  647 


O’Brien,  E.  378;  S. 
540 

O’Callaghan,  Mrs. 
517 

Ochterlony,  Lady, 
517 

O’Connell,  M.  133; 

Mrs.  D.  244 
O’Connor,  Capt.  L. 
E.  109 

Ogilvie,  J.  379 
Ogilvy,  Hon,  D.  266 
O’ Grady,  Mrs,  791 
Oke,  J.  S.  R.  108 
Okeover,  G.  I.  129 
Oldham,  M.  133 
Olivier,  Lt.-Col.  H. 
S 537 

Oliver,  C.  N.  245  ; 

Mrs.  W.  B.  517 
Olney,  D.  N.  108 
Omtnanney,  H.  M. 

378  ; Mrs.  E.  106 
O’Neill,  J.  128 
Onslow,  Mrs.  H.  242; 

U.  247 

Orchard,  Capt.  J.  W. 
244 

O’Reilly,  Mrs.  M. 

516  ; W.  244 
Orlehar,  M.  L.  812 
Orme,  F.  D.  809  ; IF. 
678 

Osborn,  Hon.  T.  808 
Osborne,  Dr.  400 ; E. 
Lady.  268;  G.189; 
M.651  ; P.H.379; 
S.  185 

Ottley,  H.  521 
Ovenden,  S.  H.  521 
Ow'en,  E.  80  4;  E. 
A.  Lady,  678;  E. 
C.668;  G.  H.  373; 
L.  795  ; Mrs.  C. 
H.  105;  Mrs.  E. 
790  ; T.  520,  808 
Owthwaite,  E.  654 
Oxford,  Bp.  of,  374 
Pace,  A.  M.  542;  S. 
H.  678 

Packe,  H.  110 
Page,  M.  A.  P.  404 
Paget,  Mrs.  L.  243  ; 

Mrs.  P.  L.  C.  518 
Paine,  J.  793;  W. 
130 

Pakenham,  Hon.  H. 
261 

Paley,  J.  128 
Palgrave,  Mrs.  F.  T. 
106 

Palliser,  G.  E.  676 
Palmer,  A.  380  ; H. 
S.  107; J. 183,814; 
K.  794;  Mrs.  C. 
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J.  516;  Mrs.  G. 
377  ; Mrs.  R.  599  ; 
W.  134 

Paradise,  T.  651 
Parish,  Mrs.  C.  S.  P. 
104 

Parke,  A.  520 
Parker,  G.  H.  669, 
803;  J.  675;  L. 
814;  Mrs.  J.  518  ; 
W.  373 

Parma,  H.R.  H.  the 
Duchess  of,  403 
Parnther,  A.  109 
Paroissien,  E.  406 
Parry,  J.  H.  375 
Parsons,  C.  1 10  ; T. 

B.  673  ; Mrs.  E. 
T.  105 

Part,  A.  247 
Paskin,  C.  814 
PaO.ey,  Maj.  651  ; 

Mrs.  H.  S,  647 
Paterson,  W.  11.  537 
Paton,  Adtn.  H.  672 
Patton,  Adin.  H.  542 
Paul,  A.  399 
Paulet,  C.  H.  673; 

C.  W.  109  ; Maj.- 
Gen.  Lord  W.  646 

Paxton,  Mrs.  H.  790 
Payne,  .1.  O.  380 
Peace,  W.  109 
Peach,  J.  J.  399 
Peacock,  Capt.H.  262 
Peake,  A.  M.  651 
Pears,  A.  A.  813  ; 
M.  378 

Pearse,  C.  L.  246 ; 

Mrs.  V.  649 
Pearson,  C.  H.  110; 
Comm.  C.  404 ; H. 
378;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
243 

Peaty,  A.  W.  110 
Peel,  D.  405;  Hon. 
Mrs.  F.  648;  Lt. 
A.  130;  M.I.  247 
Peile,  L.  O.  B.  110 
Pelham,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
516 

Pelly,  Lady,  791  ; 

Mrs.  107;  R. P.380 
Pemberton,  M.D.536 
Penley,  11.  C.  521 
Pennant,  Mrs.  E. 602 
Peiirhyn,  Mrs.  L. 648 
Penrose,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
5J8 

Penruddocke,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  105 

Penson,  Mrs.  R.  791 
Perch,  S.  E.  380 
Perkins,  C.  M.  792 
Perrcau,  L.  R.  378 


Perry,  F.  R.  128; 
Hon.  J.  599 ; L. 
J.  108 

Persse,  T.  S.  263 
Pester,  J.  C.  795 
Peterborougli,  Bp.  of, 
669 

Petley,  E.  651 
Petre,  Hon.  R.  T. 

535  ; Mrs.  H.  517 
Peyton,  Capt.  W.  38 1 
Plielps,  Capt.  J.  S, 
534;  E.  805 ; J. 
L.  795 

Philips,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
377 

Philipps,  Miss,  404 
Phillimore,  Capt.  A. 
651 

Phillips,  C.  672  ; 
Capt.  R.  600;  E. 
P.  110;  Mrs.  G. 
376;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
243 

Phillipson,  R.  B.  267 
Phillpotts,  E.  S.  267 
Phipps,  Col.  Hon. 
Sir  C.  B.  374;  J. 
L.  373;  Mrs.  P. 
W.  648 

Pickard,  H.  A.  646 
Pickthorn,  Mrs.  T. 

R.  375 

Pierce,  J.  M.  399 
Piers,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

619;  W.  S.  131 
Pierrepont,  Hon.  P. 

S.  406;  M.  539 
Pierson,  Lady,  678  ; 

T.  G.  654 
Pigot,  C.  266 
Pigott,  G.  104  ; Mrs. 

G.  E.  F.  242; 
Mrs.  H.  de  R.650 

Pilch,  Lt.  W.  130 
Pilkington,  G.  538 
Pillans,  J.  674 
Pinckney,  J.  H.  669 
Piper,  F.  247;  H. 

H. 262;  M.  A.520 
Pitcairn,  Mrs.  A. 243 
Pitman,  T.  128 
Pittar,  E.  W.  107 
Pittman,  .Maj.  R.  520 
Playne,  Capt.  F.  C. 

263 

Plenderleath,  Mrs. 

W.  C.  106 
Plowden,  C.  E.  131; 

S.  F.  C.  541 
Plowman,  L.  109 
Plumer,  Mrs,  C.  G. 
375 

Plumptre,  J.  F.  804; 
J.  P.  267;  Mrs. 


P.  W.  518;  Mrs. 
T.  B.  647 

Plumridge,  Adm.  Sir 
J.  131  ; Lady,  106 
Plunkett,  J.  110 
Pochin,  C,  N.  520 
Podmore,  A.  131 
Poellnitz,  Vanda  Ba- 
ron ne  de,  520 
Pole,  M.  C.  794  ; 

Mrs.  W.  519 
Pollard,  W.  B.  515 
Pollock,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
647 

Ponsonby,Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  242 

Poole,  J.  W.  793; 
Maj.-Gen.H.539; 
M.  H. 379 
Pope,  J.  S.  793  ; T. 
G.  P.  108 

Popham,  Mrs.  F.  L, 
518 

Portal,  Mrs.  W.  791 
Porter,  Mrs.  G.  518 
Portlock,  Maj.- Gen. 

J.  E.  406 
Potchett,  B.  261 
Potter,  Mrs.  S.  R. 

105;  Mrs.  L.  F. 
244 

Pottinger,  H.  110; 

Mrs.  R.  377 
Pouget,  Lt.-Col.  R. 
406 

Poulton,  Mrs.  H.  N. 
104 

Powel-Jones,  R.  670 
Powell,  E.  247;  J. 
G.  399;  J.J.  241; 
L.  A.  108,  129; 
Mrs.  W.  M.  790 ; 
R.  H.  541  ; T.  H. 
373;  T.  J.  668; 
W.  R.  B.  267 
Powell  - Symonds, 
Mrs.  T.  242 
Power,  A.  J.  247  ; 
E.401  ; Mrs.  790; 
Mrs.  H.  B.  791  ; 
Mrs.  K.  M.  377; 
Mrs.  P.  B.  517 
Powerscourt,  Vise. 
793 

Pownall,  H.  S.  794; 

K.  794;  Mrs.  A. 
791;  Mrs.  G.  P. 
377 

Pratt,  Mrs.  104 
Pratter,  Hon.  E, 
45 

Prebois,  E.  Countess 
de,  404 

Prendergast,  Lady 
E.  131  ; Mrs.  L. 


519;  Mrs.  O’L. 
516 

Prescott,  T.  246 
Preston, Mrs,  J.  D’A. 
378 

Price,  E.  M.  265; 
G.  108  ; Hon.  C. 
185;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
517;  Mrs.  H.  T. 
107;  T.  184,  373; 
T.  M.  R.  807 
Pridden,  C.  E.  795 
Pridham,  Vice- Adm. 
811 

Primrose,  B.  E.  794 
Prince,  Maj.  J.  130 
Pringle,  J.  133 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  G. 

649 

Procter,  A.  A.  404 
Prosser,  E.  L.  653 
Puckle,  R.  K.  379 
Pugh,  C.  134;  M. 
189 

Pullen,  J.M.  W.  128 
Puller,  C.W.  G.  515 
Pulling,  A.  375 
Pulman,  J.  H.  403 
Pulteney,  Mrs.  R. 
T.  105 

Punnett,  J.  127 
Purchas,  Mrs.  J.  376 
Purdon,  W.  C.  268 
Purnell,  Mrs.  T.  518 
Puxley,  H.  L.  373 
Pym,  Mrs.  F.  G. 

377;  S.  519 
Pyman,  G.  375 
Pyne,  M.  E.  379  ; 
P.  A.  405 

Quantock,  J.  M.  153 
Quarterman,  A.  G. 
675 

Qtuicke,  A.  262 
Quintana,  Don  M. 
de  la,  241  ; Don 
M.  J.  789 

Raban,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
537 

Radcliffe,  E.  F.540; 
G.  811 

Radclyffe,  L.  M.795 
Raeburn,  J.  810 
Raglan,  Lady,  648 
Raikes,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

650 

Raines,  H.  M.  653 
Ramsay,  G.  D.  793 
Ramsbotham,  M.404 
Ramsbottom,  A.  M. 
1.  381 

Ramsden,  Mrs.  F. 
S.  790;  Mrs.  J. 
C.  516 

Ramsey,  E.  247 
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Randall,  C.  S.  110 
Randell,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
518 

Randolph,  G.  W. 

265;  Mrs.  C.  376 
Rathborne,  Mrs.  J. 
517 

Rattray,  E.  246  ; 

Mrs.G.  Y.R.790 
Rawlinson,  Lady, 
517;  Mrs.  792 
Rawson,  F.  E.  244 
Rawstorne,E.C.793; 

Mrs.  W.  E.  790 
Ray,  Mrs.  J.  810 
Raymond,  C.  A.  653 
Raynsford,  Lt.  G. 

M.  266 
Rea,  E,  792 
Read,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
517 

Reade,  M.  812;  R. 
104 

Redman,  E.  104 
Reece,  K.  133 
Reed,  Mrs.  106; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  516 
Rees-Mo^g-,  J.  244 
Reeve,  H.  C.  541  ; 
Mrs.  E.  J.  519; 

S.  268 

Reeves,  H.  541 
Reid,  A.  E.  380;  G. 
795;  J.247;  Mrs. 
L.  R.  648;  T.  596 
Remmington,M.404 
Rendall,  Mrs,  F.  517 
Rennie,  W.  G.  810 
Renouf,P.Le  P.  789 
Renwick,  E.  266 
Reynardson,  Mrs.  B. 
647 

Reynett,  C.  M.  379 
Reynolds,  E.  132 ; 
E.  H.  651;  J.  G. 
537;  T.  M.  541 
Rhoades,  E.  T.  245 
Riadore,  Mrs.  G.244 
Riach,  J.  814 
Ricard,  E.  270 
Ricardo,  F.  108  ; 

Mrs.  H.  D.  649 
Rice,  Capt.  E.  B. 
381 

Rich,  Lt.-Col.  G.  W. 

T.  521 

Richards,  E.  A.  265  ; 
E.  G.  134;  E.  T. 
805 ; J.  B.  653  ; 
Mrs.  T.  648;  R. 
654 

Richardson,  C.  W. 
808;  Vice-Adm. 
W.  677;  W.  H. 
247 

Gent.  Mag. 


Richmond,  Lt.  G. 
M.  129;  Mrs.  W. 
105 

Ricketts,  G.  T.  241  ; 
M.814;  Mrs.  106; 
T.  B.  808 

Rickman,  C.  108; 
Mrs.  649 

Riddell,  Lady  H.  650 
Ridding,  Mrs.  W. 

517  • 

Ridley,  W.  W.  379 
Ridout,  Mrs.  G.  242 
Rigby,  A.  263 ; M. 
245 

Rigg,  W.  T.  795 
Riley,  Mrs.  166 
Rind,  M.  McN.  399 
Rinzy,  M.  S.  de,  108 
Ripley,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
243 

Rippon,  G.  541 
Rivers,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
519 

Rivett-Carnac,  J.  L. 
265 

Rivington,  F.  H.  653 
Roach,  A.  G.  246 
Robbins,  J.  651 
Roberts,  C.  267,651 ; 
E.  C.  244 ; Lady, 
649;  Lt.-Col.  C. 
539  ; M.  813  ; 
Mrs.  671  ; Mrs.  J. 
L.  649  ; Sir  T.  H. 
539;  W.  H.  134; 
W.  J,  W.  539 
Robertson,  A.  J.674; 
Capt.  H.  J.  814  ; 
Lady  K.  E.  243 ; 

R. H.521;  S.676 
Roberton,  J.  M.  792 
Robins,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

518 

Robinson,  Adm.  H. 
814;  Col. W.  132; 
Comm.  108 ; J. 
521  ; M.  521  ; 
Mrs.  791  ; 0.263; 

S.  P.  266;  W.  L. 
794 

Robson,  A.  133 
Rochfort,  E.  599 ; 

J.  de  B.  245 
Rodd,  J.  Lady,  134 
Roe,  E.  M.  520 
Rotfey,  R.  J.  E.  W. 
133 

Rogers,  A.  J.K.  792 ; 
A.M.650;  E.  M. 
247;  Mrs.  J.  791; 
S.  670;  S.  S.  379 
Rogier,  Lt.  E.  678 
Rolland,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

377 
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Rolle,  Kon.  M.  G. 
K.  373 

Roney,  Mrs.  R.  106 
Rooke,  Capt.  W.  S, 
654;  W.  W.  537 
Roope,  J.  C.  654 
Roper,  J.  M.  131 
Rose,  C.  C.  R.  F. 

247;  Hon.  F.  184 
Rosenbush,  T.  A. 

374 

Rosher,  H.  S.  652 
Ross,  A.  C.  269  ; C. 
809;  E.  262;  G. 
130;  H.  A.  404; 
H.  P.  B.  538;  J. 
E.  108;  Maj.  J. 
S.246;  M.N.109; 
Mrs.  L.  105 
Rossi,  H.  130 
Rothery,  W.  541 
Roundell,  W.  792 
Rouse,  E.  405 
Routh,  W.  E.  404 
Rowden,  E.  T.  653 
Rowe,  A.  W.  247 
Rowland,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
241 

Rowlands,  J.  405 
Rowley,  J.  261,  398  ; 

Mrs.  J.  H.  518 
Royds,  G.  814  ; Mrs. 
N.  107 

Rudgard,  R.  381 
Rule,  E.  133 
Rundle,  J.  267 
Rush,  A.  373 
Russel,  L.  C.  399; 
Mrs.  T.  F.  J.  241, 
263 

Russell,  Cant.  L. 
378;  J.  792;  L. 
108;  Lady  K.  H. 
243  ; Mrs.  R.  H. 
516;  R.  C.  130; 
R.  H.  400 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  O. 

375 

Ruthven,  Baroness, 
406 

Ryder,  G.  R.  521  ; 

Lt.  C.  F.  811 
St.  Aubyn,Lady,  791 
St.  Barbe,  S.  678 
St.  David’s,  Bp.  of, 
374 

St.Leger,  E.  F.378; 
Mrs.  377 

St.  Paul,  Maj.  C.  M. 
677 

Salis,  Maj.  J.  264 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  E. 

E.  B.  243 
Salkeld,  E.  109 
Salmon,  E.  L.  110 

5 


Salt,  W.  133 
Saltar,  Mrs.  P.  K. 
242 

Salter,  E.  131 ; Mrs. 

E.  242;  Mrs.  W. 
C.  106 

Saltmarshe,  A.  366 ; 
H.  406 

Sampson,  A.  675; 

Mrs.  H.  377 
Samuel,  A.  266 
Sam  well,  Mrs.  F.  5 1 6 
Sandeman,  R. G.519 
Sanders,  E.  A.  J. 
536;  J.  674;  L. 
406 

Sanderson,  E.  651  ; 
J.  T.  670;  Lt.  A. 
R.  130;  T.  H.  104 
Sandford,  Mrs.  R. 
517;  Ven.  J.374; 
W.  668 

Sandilands,  E.W.  P. 

539 ; R.  S.  B.  533 
Sangster,  E.  I.  A.  108 
Sankey,  Mrs.  P.  M. 

648;  R.  261,  398 
Santa  Croce,  C.  Prin- 
cess of,  536 
Sargent,  Mrs.  791  ; 

Mrs.  F.  105 
Satchell,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
519 

Saumarez,  Adm.  R. 
270 

Saunders,  Mrs.  242 ; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  516; 
Mrs.  L.  S.  789; 
W.  381 

Saunderson,  S.  B. 
654 

Savage,  E.  S.  792; 

F.  J.  S.  542 
Saveli,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

105 

Savill,  S.  E.  380 
Sawyer,  D.  H.  654 
Say,  Mrs.  R.  H.790; 

R.  H.  373 

Scarsdale,  Lady,  378 
Schilling,  F.  262 
Schbnerstedt,  F.  H. 
247 

Schreiber,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  376 

Schultz,  E.  806 
Scott,  Capt.  C.  E.  S. 
246;  Capt.  J.  130; 
C.  E.  S.  109;  E. 
402;  G.  D.  677; 
J.  W.  373 ; Lady, 
519;  Lady  M. 
377  ; Lady  V.  H. 

S.  791 ; Maj. -Gen. 
C.  R.  646  ; Mrs. 

I 
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A.  N.  375;  Mrs. 
E.  376;  Mrs.  H. 
376;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
243;  Mrs.  T.  S. 
377;  M.  J.  401  ; 
Sir  F.  130 
Scovell,  E.  G.  246 
Scratch! ey,  Mrs.  P. 
H.  377 

Scudamore,  Lady, 
678 

Seally,  H.  266 
Sealy,  E.  814 
Seamen,  C.  810 
Searle,  W.  G.  378 
Seaton,  J.  M.  245 
Seccombe,  T.  380 
Sedley,  Mrs.  J.  791 
SeIby-Hele,A.F.378 
Selwyn,  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
183 

Semple,  Mrs.  376 
Sercombe,  A.  678 
Sergeant,  F.  T.  262, 
399 

Seward,  E.  678 
Seymer,  G.  792 ; H. 

K.  515 

Seymour,  F.  374 
Shadwell,  L.  ^E.  1 9 
Sbafto,  F.  D.  108 
Sharkey,  M.  269 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

791 

Shaw,  J.  R.  373; 
Mrs.  518 

Sbawe,  Capt.  W.  B. 

792 

Shea,  A.  M.  539 
Shee,  W.  240 
Sheffield,  G.  241 
Shekleton,  A.  521 
Sheldon,  R.  W.  653 
Shelford,  L.  542,  671 
Shelly,  Mrs.  406 
Sheppard,  F.M.  246; 
T.  P.  653 

Sherer,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
241 

Sheriffe,  T.  B.  535 
Sherlock,  Mrs.  C.W. 
790 

Shewell,  L.  794 
Sherwill,  Maj.  J.  L. 
669 

Shervan,  Mrs.  A.  243 
Shiffiier,  Sir  G.  128 
Shippard,  S.  G.  378 
Shipperdson,  M.  A. 
1 10 

Shirlev,  W.  W.  374 
Shore,'  lion.  C.  811 
Shorting,  C.  801 
Shortis,  Mrs.  R.  W. 
A.  518 


Shortt,  J.  246 
Shute,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
517  ; Mrs.  H.  F. 

G.  243 

Shuttleworth,  J.  809 
Sidmouth,  Rt.  Hon. 

W.  L.  Vise.  668 
Sidney,  C.  A.  P.  805 
Sillifant,  J.  W.  380 
Sim,  C.  J.  406 
Simon,  J.  375 
Simpkinson,  Mrs.  J. 
N.  649 

Simpson,  A.  B.  653; 

J.  C.  246;  M.llO; 
Mrs.  G.  243 
Sims,  H.  247 
Sinclair,  A.  265 
Singleton,  E.C.  520; 
H S.  520;  M.  A. 
246 

Sitwell,  H.  W.  792 ; 

Mrs.  W.  H.  790 
Skeat,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
378 

Skinner,  C.  G.  M. 
378;  E.  I.  793; 
Mrs.  A.  401 ; R. 
A.  402 

Skipsey,  S.  678 
Skip  with,  L.  M.  539; 

Sir  T.  R.  131 
Skipworth,  L.  536 
Slade,  Mrs.  105  ; R. 
266 

Slater,  Lt.-Col.  M. 

J.  534;  Mrs.  H. 
106 

Sleigh,  S.  270 
Slessor,  Mrs.  H.  107 
Sloper,  M.  A.  521 
Small,  C.  C.  671 
Smedley,  F.  E.  811 
Smee,  G.  795 
Smetimrst,  F.  C.  406 
Smith,  A.  G.  264; 
A.  H.  245;  B. 
792;  Capt.  C.  F. 
262;  C.  M.  381, 
520;  C.  P.  538  ; 
E.  B. 792;  C.  E. 
654;  E.  J.  652; 
E.  L.  792;  G. 
795;  G.  L.  379; 

H.  654;  I.  129, 
520  ; J.  W.  241  ; 

K.  127;  K.  P.654; 

L.  380 ; Ladv, 
106;  M.  A.  677; 
Mrs.  B.  N.  516; 
Mrs.  C.  517,  791; 
Mrs.  C.  F.  241  ; 
Mrs.  D.  S.  650; 
Mrs.  J.  K.  517; 
Mrs.  P.  B.  649; 


N.  698;  P.  H. 
133;  R.  399;  R. 
F.  652  ; W.  669, 
803 

Smyth,  C.  A.  247; 
E.  108,  537  ; G. 
A.  812;  Mrs.  R. 
790;  Mrs.  V.  B. 
376  ; W.  W.  653 
Smythe,  B.  133  ; G. 
T.404;  J.E.270; 

L.  381 

Smyttan,  G.  264 
Snape,  Mrs.  A.  M". 
244 

Sneyd,  Mrs.  W.  106 
Snodgrass,  Brevet 
Lt.-C.  A.  C.  131 
Snow,  Mrs.  A.  L.  P. 
376;  Mrs.  H.  649; 

M.  L.  A.  809  ; W. 
E.  267 

Snowden,  J.  H.  246 
Soames,  Mrs.  C.  376 
Soden,  B.  651 
Solbe,  C.  A.  no 
Soltau  - Symons, 
Hon.  Mrs.  242 
Solly,  Lt.  L.  B.  652 
Somerset,  E.  A.  Duke 
of,  646;  Mrs.  E. 
790 

Somerville,  Mrs.  D. 

244 

Soper,  H.  403 
South,  C.  M.  652 ; 
S.  810 

Southey,  H.  H.380; 
R.  380 

Southwell,  Hon. 
Miss,  539 

Sowdon,  Mrs.  F.  107 
Sowerhy,  J.  R.  129 
Sparkes,  C.  669,  803 
Spearman,  A.  A.  263 
Spence,  A.  810 
Spencer,  A.  J.  C. 
804;  G.  C.  808 ; 
Lady  L.  789 
Spens,  P.  C.  245 
Spiller,  Mrs.  J.  648 
Spitly,  Maj.  J.  T. 

245 

Spowers,  G.  M.  804 
Sprague,  M.  245 
Springett,  S.  678 
Stamer,  Lady,  376 
Stanbrough,  W.  810 
Stancomb,  A.  379 
Standish,  S.  A.  G. 
C.  109 

Stanford,  R.  L.  795 
Stanhope,  Hon.  F. 
R.  669;  Lt.-Gen. 
P.  S.  375;  Rt. 


Hon.  P.  H.  Earl, 
374 

Stanley,  A.  P.  240, 
374  ; Lady  A.  F. 
E.  240 

Stanton,  Col.  E.  189; 

Mrs.  W.  H.  647 
Stapylton,  R.  M.  270 
Stark,  W.  129 
Starkie,  Mrs.  650 
Statham,  E.  537  ; S. 
674 

Staveley,  L.  C.E.  673 
Stayner,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
243 

Steele,  M.  535  ; Mrs. 

A.  L.  516  1 
Stehelin,  Capt.  F.  W. 

673 

Stella,  F.  241 
Stent,  Mrs.  H.  519 
Stephens,  B.  109  ; E. 

R.  no 

Stevens,  Miss  A.  Y. 

403  ; R.  247 
Stevenson,  A.  A.  380 ; 
E.  520;  E.  H. 
107;  M.  D.  805 
Steward,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

790;  T.  F.  267 
Stewart,  A.  246,  542; 
Capt.  J.  no  ; Col. 
J.  405 ; Hon.  J. 
597;  Maj.  P.789; 

M.  J.  521  ; M.  L. 
653;  Mrs.  D.517; 
Mrs.  D.  S.  648; 
Mrs.  J.  648,  791  ; 
P.  B.  539 ; R.  G. 
267 

Stileman,  W.  C.  264 
Stimson,  R.  H.  B. 
133 

Stirling,  T.  H.  404  ; 
W.  266 

Stock,  S.  S.  793 
Stockdale,  Capt.  C. 

B.  540 

Stockenstrom,  M.  S. 

378  ; Sir  A.  542 
Stokes,  H.  793 
Stone,  I.  646 
Stoney,  T.  U.  668 
Stonhouse,  A.  L.  814 
Stopford,  C.  533 
Stork,  E.  651 
Stotherd,  Mrs.  648 
Stourton,  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  378 

Stracey,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
648 

Straehey,  Ladv,  105; 

Sir  E.  373  ' 
Strahan,  A.  108 
Strang,  J.  262 
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Strange,  Mrs.  A.  244; 

Mrs.  T.  L.  790 
Strangwayes,  C.  E. 
813 

Strangways,  Mrs.  H. 

F.  106;  S. M. 793 
Streatfield,  Mrs.  377 
Strickland,  A.  131  ; 

W.  93 

Stride,  A.  L.  654  ; 

E.  E.  108 
Strode,  J.  540 
Strong,  C.  398  ; F. 

405  ; Mrs.  R.  377 
Stronge,  J.  M.  647 
Stronghill,  S.  651 
Strother,  J.  B.  653 
Stuart,  D.  M.  131  ; 
Lady  L.  536;  Mrs. 

C.  J.  104;  Mrs. 
H.  T.  243 
Stubbs,  T.  521 
Studd,  Mrs.  E.  105 
Sturgeon,  W.  651 
Sturt,  Lady  A.  242 
Sugden,  Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  107 

Sullivan,  Capt.  F.W. 
515;  J.  109;  Mrs. 
J.  519 

Sumner,  L.  E.  537 ; 

Mrs.  A.  H.  106 
Surridge,  A.  674 
Surtees,  H.  E.  515  ; 

R.  S.  542,  671 
Sutton,  Maj. " Gen. 
W.  536 

Sutherland,  C.  810 
Swabey,  Mrs.  H.  106 
Swan,  R.  379 
Swann,  Mrs.  242 
Swatman,  F.  J.  654 
Sweny,  E.  L.  405 
Swinburne,  Lt.-Gen. 
T.  R.  539 

Swinhoe,  Mrs.  C. 

516;  W.  G.  651 
Swinny,L.  G.E.  654 
Swinton,  H.  109 
Swiny,  S.  814 
Sydow,  Capt,  F.  A. 

R.  von,  109 
Sykes,  D.  521 
Symonds,  L.  406 
Symons,  C.  E.  H. 
650;  L.541;  Maj. 
131 

Sympson,  E.  M.  L. 
810 

Taafe,  M.  48 
Tabor,  Mrs.R.S.242 
Talbot,  Hon.  Mrs.  J. 

G.  242;  Hon.  S. 
A.  653;  Lady  E. 
619 


Tate,  A.  E.  270;  J. 
542 

Tatham,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
647 

Tanse,  H.  5S8 
Tayler,  Adm.  J.  N. 
672;  H.  J.  261  ; 
W.  538 

Taylor,  Adm.  542  ; 

D.  269 ; Lady  J. 
649  ; Mrs.  401  ; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  647  ; 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Du  P. 
105;  Mrs.  J.  W. 

A.  243 ; Mrs.  T. 
518;  M.J.L.406; 

S.  F.  S.  110;  W. 

B.  674 

Temp]e,D.673;  Mrs. 

C.  242;  Mrs.  W. 

H.  790;  S.  J.  678 

Templeman,  J.  M. 
381 

Templer,  W.  C.  1 10 
Tennant,  Maj.  J.  541  ; 

Mrs.  C,'*376 
Terrell,  K.  597 
Terry,  Mrs.  M.  518; 
W.  401 

Thacker,  J.  654 
Thackeray,  W.  M. 
264 

Tharp,  Miss  G.  599 
Thellusson,  Mrs.  791 
Thelwall,  A.  S.  128 
Theobald,  H.  S.  378; 

Mrs.  T.  517 
Thomas,  A.  M.  B. 
792;  E.  653;  E. 
H.  1.  109;  Mrs. 

R.  .Ni.  B.  789 
Thompson,  A.  247; 

Adm.  J.  403,  534; 

E.  244;  J.D.805; 
M.  373;  M.  A. 
542;  Mrs.  R.  649; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  519; 

S.  246 

Thomson,  H.  130  ; 
J.  264;  Mrs.  648; 
Mrs.  F.  T.  790 
Thorley,  R.  270 
Thorne,  M.  270 
Thorneycroft,  T.  515 
Thornhill,  H.L.653; 

Mrs.  E.  B.  647 
Thornton,  F.  M.380 
Thorold,  R,  672 
Thorp,  T.  533 
Thorpe,  Maj.  - Gen, 
R.  401 

Thoyts,  Mrs.  516 
Throckmorton,  E. 
108 

Thrupp,  C.  E.  520 


Thruston,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
107;  Mrs.  H.  N. 
C.  791 

Thynne,  Lady  E. 

105 

Tickell,  Mrs.  T.  790 
Tierney,  A.  M.  541 
Till,  Mrs.  L.W.  106 
Tilley,  Comm.  J.  542 
Tillotson,  J.  E.  378 
Timkrell,  J.  793 
Timins,  A.  S.  130 
Tindall,  R.,  398 
Tiniing,  Maj.  C.  H. 
L.  541 

Tobin,  Dr.  J.  K.  536 
Todd,  F.  E.  809  ; 
Lt.-Col.J.  A.  788; 
Mrs.  E.  517 
Toke,  F.  E.  D.107  ; 

J.  L.  380 
Tolderby,  D.  184 
Tollemache,  W.  F. 
267 

Tombe,  G.  40*4 
Tomlin,  M.  268 
Tomlinson,  J.  650 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  C. 
R.  105 

Tonge,  Mrs,  W,  J, 
376 

Tonnochy,  Mrs.  V. 
648 

Toomey,  E.  L.  674 
Torrens,  S.  Lady, 
266 

Tottenham,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  516 

Tower,  Mrs.  F.  E. 

106 

Townsend,  Capt.  J. 
270;  Mrs.  N.  W. 
O.  105 ; Mrs.  S. 
C.  518;  Mrs.  T. 
C.  242;  T.  537 
Tovey,  H.  792 
Traffbrd,  Lady  A.  de, 
792  ; R.  L.  402 
Traill,  M.  673 
Treacher,  E.  A..  269 
Tredcroft,  C.  L,  108 
Trelawny,  M.  267 
Tremayne,  Lady  F. 
516;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
243 

Trench,  Hon.  Le 
Poer,  792;  J.  E. 
537;  M.  M.  246; 
R.  C.  240 
Trenchard,  J.  538 
Trent,  E.  W.  673 
Trevelyan,  C.  M. 
246;  T.  R.  245; 
W.  J.  245 

Trevor,  H.  678;  Mrs, 


G.  A.  242 ; Lady 

E.  H. 242 
Trollope,  A.  B.  794; 

F. M.267;  G.267 ; 
Maj.-Gen.  652 

Trotter,  St.C.S.  134 
Trower,  Maj.  H. 
269;  Mrs.  C.  T. 
105 

Truelove,  M.  187 
Trutch,  J.  W.  375, 

515 

Trydell,  Maj.-Gen. 
B.  268 

Tucker,  Adm.  Sir  E. 
673;  A.  W.  541  ; 
541 ; Mrs.  W.  R. 
376;  R.  J.  539; 

T.  E.  541 

Tuckey,  Maj.  C.  266 
Tuckniss,  R.  A.  399 
Tudor,  F.  670 
Tuke,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
519 

Tulloch,  Sir  A.  M. 
814 

Tulloh,  Col.  A.  240; 
Maj.  109 

Tupper,  V.  M.  108 
Turing,  E.  267;  Mrs. 
J.  R.  106 

Turnbull,  G.S.  246; 
Mrs.  G.  D.  649 ; 
W.  678  ^ 

Turner,  A.  675;  A. 

F.  806;  E.J.  380; 

H.  806;  J.  521  ; 
Lt.  F.  R.  811  ; 
Maj.  G.  264;  M. 
H.  de  J.  109  ; W. 
654 

Turton,  M.  G.  405 
Tweeddale,  W.  A. 
109 

Twiss,  F.  264 ; F. 
A.  809 

Twycross,  G.  653 
Twysden,  Capt.  E. 
805 

Tyrwhitt,  Mrs.  R. 
St.  J.  516 

Uncilla,  Don  F.  de, 
241 

Underwood,  Col.  J.  J. 
542;  Comm.T. N 
247;  T.  O.  109 
Unlacke,  M.  E.  129 
Unwin,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
519 

Urquhart,W.H.268 
Usborne,  T.  109 
Utterson,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

516 

Vachell,  M.  L.  795 

Vance,  J.  268 
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Valentia,  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  A.,  Viscount, 
266 

Vandeleur,R.  A. 795 
Van  De  Weyer,  V. 
379 

Vanrenen,  Mrs.  A. 

D.  789 

Vardon,  M.  J.  131 
Vaughan, Lady, 517; 
M.  108 

Vawdrey,  E.  263 
Veasey,  Mrs.  F.  243 
Venables,  A.  R.  P. 
103 

Venn,  Rev.  H.  374 
Ventris,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
107 

Verey,  Mrs.  J.  516 
Vernon,  E.  S.  M. 
814 ; Hon.  Mrs. 

G.  791 ; Lady  G. 

377 

Versturme,  Mrs.  A. 

H.  519 

Vibart,  J.  402 
Victor,  Maj.  - Gen. 
404 

Vignoles,  Mrs.  0.  J. 
243 

Villiers,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

789;  M.  T.  654 
Vincent,  E.  668  ; C. 

J.  269  ; S.  A.  380 
Viner,  Comm.  A. 

669  ; Capt.  A.  534 
Visger,  J.  L.  G. 
246 

Vizard,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
377 

Vceiix,  Sir  H.  des, 
373 

Vvvyan,  R.  H.  S. 
788 

Waddington,  H.  S. 
538;  Mrs.  R.  P. 
790 

Wade,  J.  S.  Lady, 
794 

Wahab,  C.  J.  793 
Wainman,  G.  H.  793 
Wake,  Mrs.  B.  647  ; 
P.  A.  132;  Sir  C. 
537 

Wakeling,  T.  186 
Wakeman,  Capt.  H. 
129 

Waldy,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
649 

Wale,  C.  B.  813 
Wales,  II.R.H.  the 
Prince  of,  103; 
Il.B.H.  the  Prin- 
cess of,  241 
Walford,  C.  245, 


653;  E.  G.  804; 
Mrs.  H.  H.  518 
Walker,  H.  268;  J. 
109,  405;  L.  M. 
654;  M.  245,  794; 
M.  H.521 ; M.S. 
402;  Mrs.  C.  H. 
■ 650;  Mrs.  E.  789; 
Mrs.  J.  242  ; Mrs. 
J.  T.  242;  Mrs. 
T.  790;  Mrs.  T. 
S.  106;  R.  E.651; 

R.  T.  794 

Wallace,  Col.  R.  T. 

811;  H.  E.  108 
Waller,  E.  A.  247 ; 

S.  650 

Walpole,  Maj. -Gen. 
J.  267 ; Rt.  Hon. 
S.  H.  374 

Walrond,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
243 

Walsb,Lady  E.  106; 
Mrs.  D.  791 ; Mrs. 
W.  P.  790 
Walter,  Maj.  F.  A. 
245 

Walters,  Hon.  Col. 
J.  187 

Wanklyn,  Mrs.  E. 
790 

Warburton,  Lt.-Col. 

R. 262;  Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  790 

Ward,  A.  650;  G. 
M.  540;  H.  M. 
542;  J.  110;  M. 
811  ; Mrs.  517 ; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  105  ; 
Mrs.  E.  106  ; Mrs. 

G.  E.  241  ; Mrs. 

S.  N.  516 

Warde,  A.  A.  403  ; 
M.  381;  M.  J. 
812;  Mrs.  A.  W. 
243 

Wardell,  W.  542 
Warden,  G.  131 
Wardlaw,  Mrs,  J. 
650 

Ware,  L.  110;  Mrs. 
C.  790 

Warneford,  Mrs.  J. 

H.  243 

Warner,  E.  J.  650; 

H.  J.  L.373 
Warren,  E.  E.  652; 
Hon.  E.  L.  380; 
Mrs.  D.  S.  516  ; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  242; 
Sir  A.  R.  793 
Wasse,  H.  W.  109 
Waterfield,  R.  262 
Waterhouse,  Comm. 
B.  G.  268 


Waterland,  Mrs.  E. 
405 

Watkins,  Mrs.  F. 
377,  516 

Watson,  A.  246,812; 
E,  A.  107  ; F.  F. 
379;  J.  D.  398; 

L.  654;  Lt.-Col. 
C.  E.  654;  Lt.- 
Col.  W.  678 ; Mrs. 

E.  J.  241;  Mrs. 

R.  L.  516;  Mrs. 

S.  W.  79 i ; Mrs. 
W.  J.  106 

Watt,  Lt.-Col.  E.  812 
Watts,  A.  A.  676; 

Maj.  G.  539 
Wauchope,  Mrs.  D. 
518 

Waugh,  T.  402 
Waymouth,  Col.  265 
Wayne,  F.  107 
Weales,  J.  266 
Weatherley,J.D.266 
Weaver,  Comm.  W. 

814;  H.  674 
Webb,  E.  378;  L. 
653;  Mrs.H.518; 
Mrs.  W.  F.  107 
Webster,  E.  J.  808; 
Lady,  377;  Mrs. 
51";  M.  A.  678; 

T.  110 

Wedgwood,  Mrs.  W. 

R.  516 

Weekes,  C.  E.  268 ; 
C.  H.  380;  H.M. 
794 

Weguelin,  S.  C.  792 
Welburn,  M.  668 
Welby,  W.  650 
Welch,  Mrs.  A.  377 
Weld,  Hon.  Mrs.  270 
Welfitt,  W.  T.  402 
Wellesley,  H.  M. 
521 

Wellings,  C.  520 
Wells,  J.  C.  794; 

M.  B.  R.  129;  M. 

U.  110;  R.  536 
Welman,  Mrs,  C.  C. 

242 

Wemyes,  J.  H.  E. 
374 

Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 
674,  789  ; Mrs.  J. 
H.  E.  649 

Wentworth,  G.  E. 

677;  Lady  H. 650 
West,  Hon.  R.  W. 

S.  788  ; S.  542 
Westbrook,  F.  S.  379 
Westall,  Mrs.  W. 

106 

Westhorp,  S.  B.  378 


Weston,  A.  P.  H.538; 
C.  538 ; Mrs.  G. 

F.  517 

Westroop,  E.  401 
Wethered,  Mrs,  F. 

T.  648 

Whalley,  F.  269 
Wharton,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

791 ; M.  245 
Whately,  G.  H.  270 
Whateley,  T.  804 
Whatman,  E.  S.  541 
Wheat,  C.  G.  110 
Wheatcroft,  D.  264 
Wheatley,  M.  J.  246 
Wheeler,  C.  W.  265; 

Mrs.  E.  648 
Whichcord,  Mrs.  J. 
376 

Whiston,  Mrs.  R. 
244 

White,  A.  C.  521; 
A.  H.  245  ; C.  G. 
246;  E.  380;  E. 
A.  246;  H.  W. 
247;  J.537;  Mrs. 
H.  D.  242 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  F. 

105  ; Mrs.  G.  649 
Whitehill,  Lt.-Col. 

S.  J.  K.  650 
White-Jervis,  J.  J. 
127 

Whiteley,  T.  H.  809 
Whiteside,  E.  F.  133 
Whitestone,  Mrs.  N. 

G.  516 

Whiteway,  S.  380 
Whitfield,  A.  539 
Whiting,  E.  no 
Whitney,  S.  R.  653 
Whitta,  J.  B.  no 
Whittaker,  C.  E.  653 
Whytehead,  R.  261 
Wickham,  Capt.  J. 
C.  267;  Mrs.  L. 
516 

Widdrington,  S.  F. 
792 

Wied,  Prince  W.  H. 
C.  of,  540 

Wightman,  Flon.  Mr. 

Justice,  133 
Wilbrabam,  Lady  A. 
539 

Wilcocks,-  J.  380 
Wilcox,  M.  A.  244 
Wild,  R.  L.  108 
Wilde,  Mrs.  R.  376; 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  P. 
788 

Wilding,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
790 

Wilgress,  G.  F.653 
Wilkin,  W.  104 
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Wilkins,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
375 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  C. 
649;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
376;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
375;  Mrs.  P.  S. 
791 

Williams,  A.  794  ; 
Capt.  T.  B.  795  ; 
E.  379,  398;  J. 

I.  654;  L.  373; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  106  ; 
Mrs.  C.  N.  791  ; 
Mrs.  L.  647;  R. 
104;  R.  J.  652; 

S.  E.  W.  401  ; S. 
M.  406;  VV.  J. 
673 

Williamson,  A.  Lady 
595 ; Hon.  Lady, 
790 

Willim,  Capt.  J.  405 
Willing'ton,  Mrs.  R. 

B.  518 

Willis,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
375;  Mrs.  R.  de 
A.  790 

Wills,  T.  A.  794 
W’ilmot,  Mrs.  E.  517 
Wilson,  A.  131,266; 

C.  M.  A.  378;  E. 
381;  J.  B.  793; 

J.  C.  109 ; Mrs. 
W.  G.  376;  R. 
598,  653;  S.  404; 

T.  H.  108 


Wimberley,  Mrs.  D. 
517 

Winchester,  Bp.  of, 
374 

Winckworth,  E.  678 
Wingfield,  E.  134; 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  105, 
131  ; Mrs.  H.  L. 
106;  M.  406;  W. 
654 

Winham,  D.  108 
Windham,  Mrs.  649; 

Mrs.  W.  F.  650 
Winnington,  J.  406 
Winter,  C.  809 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  G. 
T <5 

Wintle,"  F.  E.  378; 

Mrs.  F.  W.  791 
Winton,  W.  de,  379 
Wise,  F.  S.  795;  L. 
M.380;  Mrs.  790; 
W.  268 

Wiseman,  Capt.  Sir 
W.  S.  515 
Wither,  R.  520 
Witherby,  I.  108 
Wix,  Mrs.  R.  H.  E. 
107 

Wolcott,  J.  M.  540 
Wolff,  Lady,  647 
Wolhaupter,  C.  J. 
792 

Wolseley,  M.  536 
Wombwell,  C.  537 
Wood,  C.  813  ; G. 


403,  651 ; H.  652; 
Lady,  134  ; M. 
542;  M.  A.  810; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  107; 
R.  651 

Woodall,  C.  A.  792 
Woodcock,  E.  E. 
534;  Lt.  H.  T. 
262 

Woodford,  H.  L.  108 
Woodin,  W.  H.  401 
Woodland,  R.  793 
Woodmas,  A.  813 
Woods,  H.  651;  J. 

268  ; W.  L.  373 
Woodward,  H.  S.  L. 
108 

Woody,  A.  264 
Woodyer,  M.  A.  E. 
812 

Woolston,  M.  651 
Worsley,  C.  P.  128; 

Mrs.  C.  F.  375 
Wortham,  L.  S.  651 
Worthington,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  243  ; S.  C. 
651 

Wren,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
517 

Wrench,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
105 

Wrey,  E.  M.  539 
Wrilbrd,  M.  380 
Wright,  J.  F.  795; 
Mrs.  F.  B.  105; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  791  ; 


Mrs.  T.  789;  Mrs. 
W.  D.  789 ; M.  J. 
P.  107 

Wrottesley,  E.  537 
Wyatt,  H.  678  ; Mrs. 

J.  J.  P.  377 
Wylde,  R.  G.  244 
Wyndham,  G.  H. 

109  ; Mrs.  J.  791 
Wyiie!l-Mayow,Mrs. 
J.  H.  649 

Wynne,  J.  L.  373, 
515  ; Mrs.  G.  H. 
790;  M.  808 
Wynyard,  Maj.-Gen. 
R.  H.  267;  Mrs. 
W.  104 

Yates,  G.  A.  B.379; 
Mrs.  H.  P.  650; 
R.  B. 130 

Yatman,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
518 

Yeldham,  Mrs.  W. 
106 

Yolland,  Mrs.  J.  242 
York,  Archbp.  of, 
374;  J.  R.  375 
Yorke,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
646 

Young,  A.  S.  541  ; 
H.  E.  650;  L. 
536;  M.  187; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  791 ; 
W.  A.  G.  241 
Zuniga,  Don  E.  B. 
y O de,  515 
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Africa:  Alo-eria,  357,  788 ; Cartilage,  54; 
Egypt,  56,  72,  102  j Thebes,  193,  631 

America;  Barbadoes, 42, 182,595;  Charles- 
ton, 103;  Jamaica,  42,  182,  595;  Nova 
Scotia,  335;  Richmond,  788;  Virginia, 
183 

Asia:  Bombay,  200;  Calcutta, 200  ; Coim- 
batore, 199  ; India,  339  ; Jerusalem,  49, 
238;  Rhodes,  482 

Europe:  Alsace,  737  ; Amiens,  752  ; Am- 
sterdam, 745  ; Andalucia,  861  ; Arras, 
318;  Athens,  559  ; Beauvais,  340,  737; 
Belgium,  357  ; Berlin,  58  ; Burgundy, 
736;  Caen,  161  ; Chartres,  435  ; Chris- 
tiania, 71,  345;  Cologne,  317;  .Den- 
mark, 309,  371,  788;  Dinan,  692  ,- 
Dresden,  569  j Duppel,  646  ; Etran, 
609;  France,  240,  297,  610,  696;  Flens- 
borg,  465j  Friesland,  346  ; Genoa,  429; 
Germany,  21  ; Ghent,  748 ; Greece, 
428;  Haarlem,  22;  Holstein,  240,  631 ; 
Iceland,  334;  Italy,  557;  Landunum, 
218;  Le  Mans,  503,  546;  Lillehonne, 
609;  Limoges,  438;  Lyons,  2;  Ma- 
jorca, 562;  Meaux  Abbey,  60;  Melun, 
632;  Metz,  611  ; Mont  St.  Michel,  192, 
757;  Nanci,  737;  Naples,  560,  684; 
Netherlands,  2,  739  ; Neuss,  737  ; Nor- 
mandy, 745;  Paris,  103,  196,  608,  619, 
690,  748  ; Poitiers,  16*0;  Guiberville, 
611;  Rhodes,  684;  Rome,  612,  684, 
751;  St.  Omer,  318;  Saone-et-Loire, 
709;  Schleswig,  511;  Spain,  72,  360; 
Switzerland,  473;  Thorsbjerg,  194; 
Valence,  218;  Vertillum,  218;  Virton, 
357;  Zurich,  329 

Avglesea : Beaumaris,  475;  Cornelyn, 
373;  Holyhead,  340 

Bedfordshire:  Bedford,  316  ; Biggleswade, 
373;  Kempston,  223  ; Westoning,  336 

Berkshire:  Oakley  Court,  373;  Wake- 
field Park,  60;  Wantage,  346;  Wind- 
sor, 53,  621 

Breconshire  : Glanusk  Park,  373 

Buckinghamshire:  Wendover,  463  ; West- 
bury  Manor,  373 

Caernarvonshire : Aber,  477  ; Ymwich, 
373 

Cambridgeshire:  Cambridge,  496;  Croxton 
Park,  373 

Cardiganshire : Alltlwyd,  373 

Carmarthenshire  : Llwyndrussy,  373  ; 
Whitland  Abbey,  340 

Cheshire:  Birkenhead,  373;  Chester,  59, 
333,  483,  624 ; Dove  Point,  99 

Cornwall:  Bolleit,37;  Boscawen-un-circle, 
31;  Bosphreniiis,  31 1 ; Bosullow,  441  ; 
Chun-cabtle,  441  ; Chysauster,  307  j 


Falmouth,  70 ; Fogou,  38 ; Helston, 
70;  Launceston,  606 ; M en- an -tol,  Ma- 
dron, 445;  Morwenstow,  202  ; Penzance, 
70,  339,373;  St.  Austell,  477  ; St.  Bu- 
rian,  33,  780  ; St.  Madron’s  Well,  446; 
St.  Sennen  Church,  33;  Scilly,  448; 
Stanbury,  203  ; Trelowarren,  607  ; 
Trembath,  30;  Treryn,  33,  310;  Truro, 
SO 

Cumberland : Carlisle,  192,  341  ; Green- 
lands,  373 

Denbighshire:  Abergele,  373 
Derbyshire:  Chapel- en- le- Frith,  192; 
Drakelow,  873  ; Peak,  768  ; Stydd, 
644 

Devonshire:  Ashpretston,  187 1 Barnstaple, 
228  ; Bovey  Tracey,  216  ; Dartmoor, 
747 ; Exeter,  201,  228,  230,  577  j 
Lympston,  201  ; Stevenstone,  373  ; 
Widville,  744 

Dorsetshire : Blandford,  459  ; Chilforme, 
479;  Dorchester,  343,  618;  Melbury 
Bubb,  478;  Studland,  373;  Woodyates 
Inn,  191 

Durham:  Brancepetb,352,  627;  Durham, 
212,  710  ; Walworth  Castle,  373 
Essex  : Bartlow  Hills,  190,  337,  341,  474, 
614;  Booking,  779;  Brundon,  346; 
Colchester,  60,  198,  357,  489  ; East 
Ham,  91,  194,  339,  489;  Ingatestone, 
373;  Little Coggleshall,  750;  Waltham 
Abbey,  237  ; Wansted,  489 
Flintshire  : Penhedwhall,  373 
Glamorganshire  : Wenvoe  Castle,  373 
Gloucestershire:  Andoversford,  56;  Bris- 
tol, 228  ; Brockhampton  Park,  373  ; 
Cheltenham,  345;  Dean,  Forest  of,  332; 
Gloucester,  183,  345  ; Metson,  183  ; 
Newland,  64  ; Stow-on-the-Wold,  363  ; 
Withington,  336;  Wycomb,  54,  86, 
195 

Hampshire:  Andover,  182;  Basingstoke, 
138,  363,  502  ; Bishopstoke,  330,  340, 
342;  Carisbrook,  317;  Elden,  363  ; 
Isle  of  Wight,  88,  575  ; Ringwood,  196; 
Silchester,  617  ; Southampton,  196  ; 
Winchester,  61,  334,  617 
Herefordshire:  Avenhury,  31  7;  Avonbury, 
682;  Dulas  Court,  373;  Yorkhill,  618 
Hertfordshire  : Gadebridge,  373  ; Hitchin, 
623  ; St.  Alban’s,  318 
Huntingdonshire:  St.  Ives,  46;  Winwick, 
621 

Kent:  Ash,  46,  341;  Canterbury,  195, 
464,  474;  Cudham,  335,  346  ; Darenth, 
2;  Dover, 198;  Faversham, 482;  Maid- 
stone, 60,  340;  Murston,  615  ; Nettle- 
sted,  340,  474  ; Osengall,  617  ; Sand- 
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wicli,  331;  Sheerness,  2;  Sittingbourne, 
594;  Tonbridge  Wells,  373;  Woolwich, 
338 

Lancashire:  Gawthorpe-hall,  373;  Wal- 
ton-le-Dale,  346 

Leicestershire:  Baggrave  Hall,  373;  Cra- 
noe,  347;  Earl’s  Shilton,  627;  Gil- 
morton,  349  ; Hinckley,  207,  347  ; 
Kibworth,  347 ; Knaptoft,  98 ; Leices- 
ter, 52,  207,  347,  349,  626;  Lough- 
borough, 347 ; Market  Harborough,  207 ; 
Misterton,  347,  349 ; Rakedale  Hall, 
208;  Staunton  Harold,  208;  Stonton, 
347  ; Wigston  Magna,  347  ; Wymond- 
ham,  349  ; Wyville,  347 

Lincolnshire  : Allington,  138  ; Gains- 
borough, 247  ; Greatford  Hall,  44  ; 
Hanthorpe  House,  373  ; Kirton  in  Lind- 
sey, 501,  608,  713;  Lincoln,  611; 
Stamford,  77 

Merionethshire : Pronwnion,  373 

Middlesex:  Austin  Friars,  344;  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  190  ; Chelsea,  568  ; Cierk- 
enwell,  210;  Ealing,  184;  Endell-street, 
607  ; Harrow-on-the-Hill,  322  ; Ken- 
sington, South,  299  ; Leadenhall-street, 
606  ; London,  53,  54,  61,  196,  209,  301, 
342,  350,  466,  481,  606,  742,  750  ; Moor- 
fields,  60,  618;  Smithfield,620;  Thames- 
street,  618;  Thames,  River,  745;  Vic- 
toria Park,  336;  Westminster,  50,  62, 
621,  682,  687 

Monmouthshire  : Goytrey  House,  373  ; Old- 
castle,  345 

Montgomeryshire:  Garthmyl  Hall,  373; 
Redcastle,  56 

Norfolk:  Lynn, -318;  Walsingham,  Little, 
373;  West  Dereham  Abbey,  410 ; Yar- 
mouth, 345 

Northamptonshire:  Brixworth,  61  ; Challa- 
combe,  745;  Farthinghoe,  373;  Great 
Creaton,  138;  Holdenby,  619;  Kel- 
marsh,  138;  Naseby,  229;  Northamp- 
ton, 479 

Northumberland  : Doddington,  768  ; 

Greave’s  Ash,  350  ; Hexham,  145  ; Ky- 
loe,  345;  Linden,  373;  Mitford,  352; 
Newcastle,  212,  350,  627  ; Old  Bewick, 
191 

Nottinghamshire  : Annesley,  373;  Moul- 
ton Park,  745  ; Newark,  318 

Oxfordshire:  Culham,  55;  Deddington, 
608,619;  Dorchester,  61 ; Headington, 
56,  344,  750;  Oxford,  227,  469,  608, 
612,  621,  693,  740;  Stratton  Audley 
Park,  373 

Pembrokeshire:  Hook,  373;  St.  Govan’s 
Chapel,  644;  Tenby,  616 

Radnorshire : Llanbadarnfynidd,  373 

Rutlandshire:  Tixover,  373 

Salop:  Church  Stretton,  58;  Holdgate, 
345;  Ludlow,  61,  746;  Marton  Hall, 
373 ; Wroxeter,  338 

Somersetshire : Barrington,  225  ; Bath, 
228,510,616;  Ben  Knoll,  82;  Bishop’s 
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Hull,  225;  Bitton,  317;  Bridgwater, 
228 ; Chessells,  60  ; Compton  Paunce- 
foot,  621 ; Crewekerne,  478;  Doulting, 
225;  Dunster  Castle,  229  ; Ham  Hill, 
619;  Luccomb,  228;  North  Curry,  225; 
Polden  Hill,  55  ; South  Petherton,  225  ; 
Stoke  St.  Gregory,  225  ; Sutton  Court, 
373;  Taunton,  228;  Wells,  72,  225, 
236,  642;  Weston-super-Mare,  476; 
Wookey,  81 

Southampton:  Rotherfield  Park,  373 
Staffordshire  : Elmhurst  Hall,  373;  Swins- 
coe,  622 

Suffolk  : Bury  St.  Edmunds,  54,  193,  616  ; 
Glemsford,  482;  Gleveny  Hall,  187  ; 
Helmingham,  615,  619 ; Holbrook,  191  ; 
Ipswich,  191,  198,  346;  Narton,  373; 
Whiston,  750 

Surrey  : Chertsey,  566  ; Chiddingfold,225; 
Guildford,  53;  Hampton  Lodge,  184; 
Heywood,  373  ; Kingston-on-Thames, 
345  ; Lambeth,  61,  274,  504,  633,  770  ; 
Stoke  d’Aubernoun,  316  ; Walworth,  606 
Sussex  : Battle,  780  ; Bosham,  621  ; 
Brighton,  2,  343;  Chichester,  90,210, 
233,  358,  373,  746;  Cowfold,  318; 
Cuckfield,  606;  Downley,  53;  Lewes, 
592,  724;  Patcham,  648;  Petworth, 
358  ; Prinsted,  455  ; Twineham,  643  ; 
Westbourne,  450 

Warwickshire,  2;  Brandon,  373;  Four 
Oaks  Park,  138;  Warwick,  195 
Westmoreland  : Kirby-Stephen,  373 
Wiltshire:  Alderton,  740;  Devizes,  546; 
Leighton  House,  373  ; Marlborough- 
Downs,  55 ; Salisbury,  46 ; Tisbury, 
621 

Worcestershire  : Birtsmorton,  682  ; Dales- 
ford  House,  373  ; Evesham,  168 
Yorkshire:  Cleveland,  705 ; Dauby,  779; 
Denton,  339 ; Flamborough,  93  ; Heath 
Old  Hall,  478;  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
94;  Leeds,  59,  97,339,  749;  Normanby, 
162;  Parlington  Park,  373  ; Ripon,  145, 
480;  Rudstone,  94;  Sheffield,  513; 
Whitby,  53;  York,  193,  356,  478,  631 
Ireland:  Aghadoe,  411  ; Athassel  Priory, 
204  ; Ballymore,  488  ; Ballysoman 
Castle,  207  ; Carlingford,  626  ; Carrigs, 
755  ; Clonmacnoise,  141,  204,  548  ; Con- 
naught, 366,410,  553  ; Cookstown,  755  ; 
Corcumroe,  283;  Cork,  339,  486,  624, 
752;  Derry,  206;  Dublin,  9,  219,  475, 
487,570;  Dunlavin,  205;  Glendalough, 
277;  Graigue  Abbey,  206;  Inniscaltra, 
550  ; Inniscattery,  549  ; Innisclothran, 
550;  Kanturk,  754;  Kells,  491,  763; 
Kilcolman,  727 ; Kildare,  159,  729 ; 
Kilgobbin  Castle,  486 ; Kilkenny,  195, 
204,  491,  763;  Kilkenny  Castle,  363; 
Killarney,  419  ; Kilmore,  206  ; Kinsale, 
626:  Limavaddy,  755;  Lohort,  645; 
Louth,  48  ; Monalty  Lake,  205  ; Muck- 
russ  Abbey, 4 18  ; Munster,  467  ; Rattoo, 
548;  St.  Brecan’s,  551;  Shane  Castle, 
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755;  Strangford,  626;  Tipperary,  763 ; 
Tory  Island,  551  ; Tracton  Abbey,  625  j 
Tuam,  158;  Waterford,  626  ; Wexford, 
626,  763 ; Wicklow,  548,  553  ; Youghal, 
753 

Scotland:  Aberdeen,  84,  496,  628  ; Aldbar, 
353 ; Applecross,  585  ; Ardocb,  496  ; 
Argyllshire,  768;  Arran,  582;  Ayr, 
496;  Balquhan,  48  ; Banff,  495  ; Bank- 
head,  496 ; Bogfechil,  216  ; Brechin, 
496,761  ; Bressay,  629;  Brodick,  495, 
Caithness,  71,  628;  Cambeltown,  216 ; 
Cambusbarren,  495  ; Cambuskenneth, 
768;  Canonbie,  496;  Cardross,  587; 
Cawdor  Castle,  767;  Coldstream,  767; 
Craigiehall,  630;  Cree  Forest,  589; 
Devil’s  Dyke,  215;  Doddington,  630; 
Douglas,  743;  Dumbarton,  580,  587; 
Dumfermline,  761 ; Dunbar,  496 ; Dun- 
dee, 627;  Eddertoun,  767;  Edinburgh, 


188,  588,  614;  Forfarshire,  767  ; Forres, 
496  ; Garioch,494 ; Glasgow,  347,  578, 
755,  761:  Gortons,  496;  Govan,  584; 
Hawick,  495,  496;  Iona,  586;  Kelso, 
761  ; Kilmorach,  584;  Kilravock,  768; 
Kingarth,  496;  Kinghorn,  751;  Kin- 
tore,  495;  Kintradwell,  628;  Kircud- 
bright, 495;  Kirkcaldy,  440;  Kirkwall, 
496  ; Ladykirk,  353  ; Lanark  Moor, 
495 ; Lesmahagow,  495  ; Liberton,  353  ; 
Lochgilphead,  630  ; Maeshowe,  628  ; 
Melrose,  763;  Migvie,  763  ; Monymusk, 
590;  Newstead,  198,496;  Newton,  638; 
Orkney,  768;  Paisley,  761;  Parkhill, 
496;  Rennelknowe,  495  ; Rhynie,  495; 
Ross,  71;  St.  Andrew’s,  761 ; Shetland, 
767;  Spottiswoode,  493  ; Sutherland,  71, 
627;  Tarbet,  586;  Tyninghame,  590; 
Ury,  353;  Yester,  591 
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